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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  such  a  digest  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  as  will  be  serviceable  alike 
to  the  pupil  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  of  disease^  and  to 
the  physician  engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession. 
The  plan,  at  the  outset,  was  to  fulfil  this  object  within  the  com- 
pass of  one  good-sized  volume.  In  carrying  out  this  plan  conden- 
sation has  been  necessary.  As  much  conciseness  as  is  consistent 
with  clearness  has  been  studied.  Very  little  space  will  be  found 
to  be  occupied  with  past  opinions  or  doctrines  which  have  be- 
come obsolete.  Discussions  relating  to  mooted  pathological  ques- 
tions are  rarely  entered  into.  Illustrative  cases  have  been  in- 
troduced with  reserve.  As  regards  scope,  the  work  embraces  the 
subjects  which  generally  enter  into  didactic  teaching  from  the  chair 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  medical  colleges 
of  this  country.  Subjects  belonging  to  other  departments  of  in- 
struction are,  for  the  most  part,  omitted ;  hence,  for  information  on 
matters  relating  to  surgery,  obstetrics,  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  the  details  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  other  works.  Finally,  in  writing  the  volume, 
the  study  has  been  to  keep  prominently  in  mind  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  medical  knowledge  to  diagnosis,  prophylaxis,  and  thera- 
peutical indications. 

In  submitting  the  work  to  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-teachers  and 
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practitioners,  the  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may  be  found  to 
represent  fairly  the  existing  state  of  the  science  of  Medicine  with 
respect  to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  to  reflect  the  views  of 
those  who  exemplify,  in  their  practice,  the  present  stage  of  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  art. 


New  York,  January,  1866. 
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Mkdicins,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  comprehends  everything  per- 
taining to  the  knowledge  and  care  of  disease.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the 
term  is  ased  in  contradistinction  to  Snrgerj  and  Obstetrics.  Tbe  latter  are 
properly  departments  of  medicine  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  tbe  term ; 
and,  altbongh  they  may  be  caltivated  separately,  they  cannot  be  disconnected 
from  principles  which  are  common  to  them  and  to  mediciive  in  its  restricted 
sense.  The  medical  profession  embraces  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  medicine  proper,  snrgery  and  obstetrics,  either  sepa- 
rately or  combined.  The  physician  is  a  member  of  the  profession  who 
devotes  his  attention  to  the  diseases  which  belong  to  tbe  department  of 
medicine  proper,  t.  e,,  medicine  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term.  The 
physician  may,  or  may  not,  undertake  the  duties  which  belong  to  surgery 
and  obstetrics.  In  this  country  most  physicians  are  of  necessity,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  also  surgeons  and  obstetricians,  in  other  words,  general  prac- 
titioners. It  is  only  in  cities  and  large  towns  that  practitioners  can  devote 
themselves  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  to  surgery  and  obstetrics  as  separate  de- 
partments of  medicine.  The  distinction  of  physician,  surgeon,  and  obstetri- 
cian, in  this  country,  is  purely  conventional.  The  only  degree  conferred  by 
our  universities  and  medical  colleges  is  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which 
authorizes  the  practice  of  either  or  all  the  departments,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  licenses  to  practise  medicine. 

The  division  of  medicine  into  the  three  departments  which  have  been 
named  is  natural,  and  has  contributed  to  the  knowledge  acquired  in  each  de- 
partment Subdivisions  have  also  been  found  convenient  and  useful.  The 
latter  are  commouly  known  as  specialties,  and  they  who  devote  themselves  to 
.2 
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particDlar  gabdivisions  are  called  specialists.  The  more  important  of  the 
sabdivisions  now  recognized  as  specialties  are  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear,  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  syphilitic  affections,  diseases  peculiar  to  females,  orthopedic 
surgery,  and  diseases  of  the  chest.  The  institution  of  specialties  is  a  natural 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  render  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  one  mind  to  compass  all  that  has  been  ascertained  in  either  of 
the  three  departments  of  medicine.  Doubtless  the  number  of  specialties  will 
be  increased  as  our  knowledge  continues  to  accumulate.  The  special  culti- 
Tation  of  the  sereral  subdivisions  of  medicine  leads  to  a  greater  deyelopment 
of  knowledge  relating  to  each  subdivision,  and,  hence,  conduces  to  the  pro- 
gress of  medicine.  But,  as  the  great  principles  of  medicine  are  common  to 
medicine  proper,  surgery  and  obstetrics,  so  with  regard  to  the  subdivisions, 
they  cannot  be  completely  isolated  from  the  departments  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong.  A  particular  class  of  affections  cannot  be  studied  satis- 
factorily to  the  entire  exclusion  of  others,  and  without  reference  to  the  general 
laws  of  disease.  Directing  the  attention  too  exclusively  to  a  specialty  leads 
to  the  habit  of  attributing  to  it  an  undue  relative  importance,  and  of  regard- 
ing the  affections  belonging  to  it  as  of  paramount  importance,  when  they  may 
be  secondary  or  merely  incidental  to  others,  which,  from  being  overlooked  or 
not  sufficiently  appreciated,  fail  to  receive  appropriate  treatment. 

Tbe  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  the  outlines  of  Medicine  proper,  that 
is,  of  medicine  in  contradistinction  to  Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  The  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  is  a  title  of  this  department  considered  as  a  province 
of  medical  teaching.  This  title  is  here  adopted  in  preference  to  others,  such 
as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  General  and  Special  Pathology,  Patho- 
logy and  Practical  Medicine.  The  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  com- 
prehend everything  pertaining  directly  to  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  those 
diseases  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat.  The  province  of  medical 
teaching  thus  designated,  properly  enough  embraces  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, and  it  may  include  anything  which  concerns  the  conduct  of  the  physician 
in  the  treatment  of  patients  affected  with  disease. 

The  study  of  disease,  as  a  province  of  scientific  knowledge,  is  called  Patho- 
logy, This  province  consists  of  two  important  divisions,  distinguished  by 
the  names  General  aad  Special  Pathology,  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  terms  which  distinguish  these  two  divisions  of  patho- 
logy. •  Diseases  are  presented  in  particular  forms  or  species,  constituting 
what  are  commonly  known  as  individual  diseases.  The  circumstances  which 
give  to  the  different  diseases  their  individuality  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Kow,  the  study  of  individual  diseases  constitutes  special  pathology.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  morbid  conditions  which  are  not  peculiar  to  any  indi- 
vidual disease,  but  are  common  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  diseases.  The 
study  of  these  conditions  constitutes  general  pathology.  Inflammatjon,  for 
example,  is  a  morbid  condition  which  exists  in  a  host, of  individual  diseases. 
The  study  of  inflammation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  common  to  different  diseases, 
belongs  to  general  pathology,  while  the  study  of  the  numeroua  individual 
inflammatory  diseases  belongs  to  special  pathology.  To  take  another  illus- 
tration :  a  morbid  condition  which  enters  into  a  number  of  individual  diseases 
is  called  fever.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  fever,  it  belongs  to  general  patho- 
logy ;  but  the  study  of  the  different  forms  of  fever,  or  individual  fevers, 
belongs  to  special  pathology.  The  relation  of  general  to  special  pathology 
is  analogous  to  the  relation  of  general  to  special  anatomy,  the  former 
describing  the  several  tissues  of  the  body  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  different  organs,  and  the  latter  describing  the  particular  organs  com- 
posed of  the  tissues.  As  the  number  of  tissues  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  organs,  so  the  morbid  conditions  belonging  to  general  patho- 
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logj  are  few  as  compared  with  the  great  Dumber  of  diseases  belonging  to 
special  pathology. 

The  province  of  medical  teaching  entitled  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  is  made  up  of  general  and  special  pathology.  The  subjects  which 
belong  to  the  principles  of  medicine  are  derived  from  general  pathology. 
The  principles  of  medicine  and  general  pathology  are,  in  fact,  synonymous 
terms,  each  term  having  the  same  scope  of  application.  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  subjects  which  belong  to  the  practice  of  medicine  are  derived  from 
special  pathology.  These  two  terms  relate  to  the  same  division  of  patholo- 
gical knowledge,  the  former  term  being  somewhat  more  comprehensive  in 
its  scope  than  the  latter.  The  principles  of  medicine,  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  practice  of  medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  divisions  which 
coincide  with  the  two  divisions  of  pathology  distinguished  as  general  and 
special.  These  divisions  require  separate  consideration,  and  medical  litera- 
tnre  contains  treatises  devoted  to  each  division,  separately.  The  object  of 
this  work  being  to  present  the  outlines  of  both  the  principles  and  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  or  of  both  general  and  special  pathology,  it  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts  corresponding  to  these  divisions.  The  outlines  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  medicine,  or  of  general  pathology,  will  form  the  First  Part  of  the 
work,  and  the  Second  Part  will  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
special  pathology.  In  adopting  this  arrangement,  however,  I  shall  not  be 
boond  by  it  so  closely  as  to  tjreat  of  the  topics  belonging  to  general  pathology 
exclosively  in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  some  of  these  topics,  and  to  treat  of  them  incidentally 
in  connection  with  individual  diseases.  Moreover,  I  shall  treat  of  general 
pathology  in  its  relation  to  medicine,  passing  over,  or  noticing  very  briefly, 
those  topics  which  are  chie^y  important  in  a  surgical  point  of  view. 
Although  the  general  principles  of  pathology  are  common  to  both  medicine 
and  surgery,  certain  topics  have  relations  especially  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  departments.  The  terms  medical  pathology  and  surgical  patho- 
logy are  used  in  conformity  with  this  distinction. 

The  subjects  of  General  Pathology,  viz.,  the  morbid  conditions  common  to 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  individual  diseases,  are  to  be  considered  under 
various  points  of  view ;  hence  this  division  of  pathology  admits  of  several 
subdivisions.  One  point  of  view  relates  to  nomenclature,  or  the  naming  of 
diseases.  The  great  desideratum  in  nomenclature,  as  applied  to  diseases,  is 
that  the  name  of  each  disease  shall  express  the  morbid  condition  involved,  and 
its  situation.  The  names  which  were  formerly  applied  to  different  forms  of 
disease  were  frequently  fanciful,  and  many  of  these  are  still  in  use,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  displacing  them  after  they  have  become 
established  in  medical  literature ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  it  is  by  no  means 
easy,  with  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  essential  character  of  morbid 
conditions,  to  substitute  more  appropriate  names.  Some  approach,  bow- 
ever,  has  been  made  toward  a  nomenclature  which  shall  measurably  secure 
the  advantages  derived  from  this  source  in  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
more  especially  in  chemistry.  The  existence  of  inflammation,  which  enters 
into  so  large  a  number  of  individual  diseases,  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  itis 
i^r^si)  added  to  the  anatomical  name  of  the  part  affected.  Thus,  bronchitis, 
pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  etc.  etc.  are  names  denoting  the  inflam- 
matory character  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  refer,  and  the  particular  struc- 
ture which  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The  suffix  oea  (pew)  denotes  the 
existence  of  the  morbid  condition  known  as  transudation,  or  flux,  occurring 
io  a  situation  where  the  transuded  liquid  escapes,  in  other  words,  upon  a 
mucous  surface.  Examples  are  enterorrhoia,  bronchorrhcca,  gastrorrhoia, 
cjatorrhcBa,  terms  which  have  not,  as  yet,  come  sufficiently  into  vogue.     The 
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snfBx  rhagia  (pv^rvfii)  expresses  a  flow  of  blood,  or  beroorrhage,  from  a 
mucous  surface.  Examples  are  metrorrhagia,  gastrorrbagia  (hsematemesis), 
enterorrbagia  (melsena),  broncborrbagia  (hsemoptysis),  in  like  manner  terms 
whicb  bave  not  displaced  otbers  in  common  use.  The  suffix  algia  (axyo^) 
signifles  a  morbid  condition  characterized  by  pain  without  inflammation. 
Thus,  neuralgia  is  a  genera]  term  applied  to  this  condition  affecting  any  nerve 
or  nerves ;  gastralgia,  enteralgia,  pleuralgia  are  terms  expressing  the  neuralgic 
character  of  the  affection  and  its  seat.  Words  ending  in  €Bmia  (at^a)  are 
applied  to  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood.  Examples  are  ursemia 
(morbid  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood),  septicaemia  (putrid  infection  of 
the  blood),  and  pyaemia  (purulent  infection  of  the  blood).  Words  ending 
in  aria  (ovpoy)  are  applied  to  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine.^  Ex- 
amples are  albuminuria,  haematuria,  oxyluria.  The  preflx  hydro  (vSwp) 
denotes  a  dropsical  affection  of  the  part  named  ;  as  hydrothorax,  (lydro- 
cephalus,  hydro-peritoneum,  hydro-pericardium.  And  the  prefix  pneumo 
(f(ycv/ia)  denotes  the  presence  of  air  in  a  part;  as  pneumothorax,  pneumo- 
pericardium. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  within  late  years,  the  effort  to  introduce  names  ex- 
pressive of  the  character  and  seat  of  morbid  conditions  has,  in  a  measure, 
succeeded.  Further  improvement  in  nomenclature  will  doubtless  be  made 
as  our  pathological  knowledge  increases. 

An  important  subdivision  of  General  Pathology  relates  to  the  appreciable 
morbid  changes  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  study  of  all  changes 
appreciable  by  the  naked  eye,  or  with  the  help  of  a  microscope,  constitutes  a 
branch  of  pathology  of  great  importance  called  morbid  anatomy.  Morbid 
anatomy  is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  tissues 
or  solid  parts;  it  embraces  all  the  changes  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  which 
the  eye  can  appreciate.  The  latter  as  well  as  the  former  are  to  be  distin- 
guished as  anatomical,  while  those  changes  in  the  fluids  which  are  not  visible 
either  with  the  naked  eye  or  by  means  of  the  microscope,  but  which  require 
for  their  detection  processes  of  analysis  or  the  employment  of  reagents,  do 
not  strictly  fall  within  the  scope  of  morbid  anatomy,  but  come  within  the 
domain  of  animal  chemistry.  Changes  in  solids,  the  existence  of  which  is 
inferred,  but  which  are  not  demonstrable  with  our  present  means  of  observa- 
tion, are  said  to  be  Dynamic.  Appreciable  anatomical  changes,  which  are 
either  permanent  or  more  or  less  persisting,  are  distinguished  as  lesions. 
The  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  by  means  of  the 
microscope  is  called  Histology,  and  the  term  Morbid  or  Pathological  Histology 
is  sometimes  used  to  designate  that  part  of  morbid  anatomy  relating  to  those 
abnormal  changes  in  the  tissues  which  are  objects  of  microscopical  research. 

Anatomical  changes,  or  lesions,  belong  to  general  pathology  in  so  far  as 
they  are  common  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individual  diseases.  Their 
consideration  as  involved  in  individual  diseases  enters  into  special  pathology 
or  the  practice  of  medicine.  Such  is  the  extent,  as  well  as  importance,  of 
morbid  anatomy,  that  it  constitutes  a  distinct  branch  of  medical  knowledge. 
Treatises  are  specially  devoted  to  it,  and  these  are  to  be  studied,  in  con- 
junction with  the  examination  of  morbid  specimens,  in  order  to  become  fully 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  various  changes  in  structure,  form,  size, 
etc.,  which  are  incident  to  disease.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  lesions  do  not  constitute,  but  are  the  results  of  disease.  In  other 
words,  they  are  always  due  to  underlying  morbid  actions  or  processes,  which 
may  not  be  directly  appreciable  or  well  understood,  but  in  which  in  reality 
consists  the  local  affection.  This  fact,  although  obvious,  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. Lesions  are,  of  course,  serious  or  otherwise,  according  to  their 
character,  their  situation,  and  the  amount  of  structural  change  involved.    The 
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plmn  of  this  work  embraces,  in  Part  Firsts  the  ootlines  of  morbid  anatomy  in 
ID  far  as  it  belongs  to  medical  pathology,  and  of  the  known  changes  occarring 
in  the  most  important  fluid  of  the  body — the  blood ;  and,  in  Part  Second^  a 
concise  account  of  the  lesions  characterizing  different  individual  diseases. 

Another  subdiyision  of  General  Pathology  relates  to  the  causation  of  dis- 
ease. The  study  of  the  causes  of.  disease  is  called  Etiology,  As  belonging 
to  general  pathology  or  the  principles  of  medicine,  this  branch  of  medical 
knowledge  will  be  considered  in  Part  First  of  the  work ;  and  the  causes 
involved  in  the  production  of  each  of  the  individual  diseases  will  be  embraced 
in  the  account  of  the  latter  in  Part  Second, 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  phenomena  or  events  to  which  disease 
gives  rise  constitute  another  subdivision  of  General  Pathology.  These  phe- 
nomena or  events  are  called  symptoms,  and  their  study  constitutes  a  branch 
of  medical  knowledge  called  Symptomatology  or  Semeiology,  Considerations 
relating  to  symptomatology,  as  belonging  to  general  pathology,  will  claim 
attention  in  Part  First;  and  the  symptoms  of  individual  diseases,  respectively, 
form  a  highly  important  part  of  Special  Pathology,  or  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and,  as  such,  will  be  considered  in  Part  Second. 

Closely  connected  with  symptomatology  is  another  subdivision  of  General 
Pathology  called  Diagnosis.  Diagnosis  is  the  discrimination  of  diseases 
from  each  other.  General  considerations  relating  to  this  branch  of  medical 
knowledge  will  enter  into  Part  First.  In  treating  of  individual  diseases  in 
Part  Second,  the  means  of  discriminating  them  will  be  found  to  possess  an 
importance  second  only  to  their  treatment,  and  to  be  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  the  latter. 

Another  subdivision  which  will  claim  notice  in  both  parts  of  this  work  is 
Prognosis,  or  the  prediction  of  the  termination  of  diseases. 

The  prevention  of  disease  forms  a  branch  of  medical  knowledge  called 
Prophylaxis.    This  belongs  alike  to  General  and  Special  Pathology. 

Lastly,  the  treatment  of  disease  is  called  Therapeutics.  General  principles 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  disease  may  be  appropriately  considered  in  con- 
nection with  General  Pathology.  This  portion  of  the  subject  is  distinguished 
as  General  Therapeutics.  I  shall  devote  to  it,  together  with  prophylaxis,  a 
chapter  in  Part  First.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  treatment  of 
individual  diseases,  distinguished  as  Special  Therapeutics,  is,  in  a  practical 
view,  the  most  important  of  the  different  aspects  under  which  they  are  to  be 
considered,  being,  in  fact,  the  great  end  of  both  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  foregoing  subdivisions  of  General  Pathology,  whic|i 
will  be  taken  up  successively  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  represent  also  the 
different  points  of  view  under  which  individual  diseases  are  to  be  considered 
in  the  second  part  of  the  work ;  that  is,  individual  diseases,  as  well  as  the 
morbid  conditions  common  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  diseases,  are  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  morbid  changes  either  of  solids  or  fluids 
which  they  respectively  involve,  together  with  their  causes,  their  symptoms, 
their  discrimination  or  diagnosis,  their  prognosis,  their  prevention,  and  their 
treatment.  Morbid  anatomy,  etiology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, prophylaxis,  considered  as  branches  of  medical  knowledge,  belong  to 
General  Pathology,  and  to  these  may  be  added  general  therapeutics ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand.  Special  Pathology,  or  the  practice  of  medicine,  considers  the 
truths  contained  in  these  subdivisions  of  general  pathology  in  their  applica- 
tion to  individual  diseases. 

Pathology  has  been  defined  the  study  of  disease;  but  disease  has  not  yet 
been  defined.  The  definition  of  disease  is  confessedly  difficult.  It  is  easier 
to  define  it  by  negation,  to  say  what  it  is  not,  than  to  give  a  positive  defini- 
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tion,lhat  is,  a  definition  based  either  on  the  natnre  or  essence  of  the  thing 
defined,  or  on  its  distinctive  attributes.  Disease  is  an  absence  or  deficiency 
of  health;  bat  this  is  only  to  transfer  the  difficnltj,  for  the  question  at  once 
arises,  how  is  health  to  be  defined  7  And  to  define  health  is  not  less  difficult 
than  to  define  disease.  If  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  have  their 
normal  inte}]:rity  and  properties ;  if  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  in  no  respect 
abnormal ;  if  all  the  functions  of  the  organism  are  completely  and  harmoni- 
ously performed,  health  undoubtedly  exists.  But  this  perfection  of  health  is 
purely  ideal ;  it  never  actually  exists.  An  examination  of  the  bodies  of  the 
healthiest  persons  would  probably  reveal  lesions  of  some  kind ;  certain  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  composition  of  the  difi^erent  fluids  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  evidences  of  health  in  other  respects ;  functions  of  different  parts 
may  be  disordered  to  a  certain  extent  without  sufficient  disturbance  to  con- 
stitute disease.  Gradations  of  health  are  implied  in  the  qualifications  of  this 
term  in  common  use.  If  the  term  health  expresses  a  well-defined  state,  it 
would  be  a  pleonasm  to  add  to  the  term,  as  is  often  done,  the  adjectives 
good,  excellent,  etc  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  health  as  poor, 
bad,  miserable,  etc.,  would  involve  a  solecism.  In  short,  health  and  disease 
are  so  imperceptibly  merged  into  each  other,  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
cannot  be  drawn  with  precision.  And  this  is  true  of  other  departments  of 
knowledge.  It  is  not  easy,  for  example,  to  settle  npon  the  characters  which 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  But  as  there 
is  rarely  any  practical  embarrassment  in  distinguishing  an  animal  from  a 
vegetable,  so  with  regard  to  health,  if  an  important  disease  of  any  kind  exist, 
,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  in  most  cases  sufficiently  obvious.  If,  however, 
it  be  desirable  ^o  define  disease  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
absence  or  deficiency  of  health,  the  definition  proposed  by  Chomel  is,  per- 
haps, as  good  as  any  other.  According  to  this  author,  disease  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  notable  disorder  affecting  more  or  less  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  living  organism ^  either  as  regards  their  material  constitiUion  or  the  exer- 
cise  of  their  functions  J 

Regarding  disease  as  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  health  leads  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  relationship  of  Pathology  to  Physiology.  Physiology  studies 
the  operations  which  go  on  in  the  healthy  organism.  The  morbid  conditions 
which  are  the  subjects  of  pathological  study  are  these  operations  disordered 
or  perverted.  Pathology  has  been  called  morbid  physiology.  Both  are,  in 
fact,  parts  of  one  science,  the  science  of  life,  or  biology.  Both  are  alike 
occupied  with  vital  properties,  actions,  and  processes,  the  difference  being 
that  physiology  investigates  them  under  the  circumstances  of  health,  and 
pathology  under  the  circumstances  of  disease.  The  division  is  arbitrary, 
although  sufficiently  marked  and  appropriate. 

Such  being  the  relationship  of  pathology  to  physiology,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  former  would  advance  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
latter.  This  is  measurably  true.  While  our  knowledge  of  pathological  con- 
ditions does  not  consist  of  deductions  from  what  is  known  of  the  operations 
within  the  organism  in  health,  but  is  derived  from  the  direct  study  of  disease, 
every  important  physiological  discovery  sheds  more  or  less  light  on  the  de- 
partment of  pathology.  In  striving  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  morbid 
conditions,  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties,  actions,  and  processes  of  health.     There 

'  "  Un  d^sordre  notable  snnrenn,  soit  dans  la  disposition  mat^rielle  des  parties  oon- 
Btituentes,  da  corps  vivant,  soit  dans  rezeroice  des  fonotions.*'  For  an  enumeration 
of  the  various  definitions  proposed  by  different  writers,  and  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  subject,  this  author  maj  be  consulted:  £I6mend  de  Pathologie  GuuSrale, 
quatridme  Edition. 
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will  be  frequent  occasions,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  to  remark  that  the 
pathologist  may  expect  to  be  better  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease when  the  physiologist  has  sacceeded  in  elacidating  more  fnlly  the  pheno- 
meaa  of  health. 

Id  proceeding  now  to  present  the  outlines  of  medicine,  the  aim  of  the 
aothor  will  be  to  give  a  trnthfal  representation  of  pathological  knowledge  as 
it  exists  at  the  present  moment.  The  progress  of  pathological  knowledge 
has  wrooght,  within  the  few  past  years,  mnch  change  in  both  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine.  Concerning  farther  progress  and  its  effects,  it 
woald  be  in  vain  to  speculate ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  faithful 
expoaitioD  of  medicine  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment  will  serve  as  a 
lasting  guide  for  the  student  and  practitioner.  And  in  the  study  of  medicine, 
next  io  importance  to  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  actually  known  is  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  limits  of  our  present  knowledge.  The  latter  is  often  im- 
portant as  regards  its  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  it  conduces 
to  a  condition  of  mind  most  favorable  for  either  contributing  to,  or  keeping 
pace  with,  the  continned  progress  ifi  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOLID  PABTS  OF  THE  BODY. 

CoBgeniUl  Malfonnations — Thre«  classes  of  Lesions,  tIs  :  Lesions  of  Quantity,  of  Consist- 
enec,  and  of  Composition — HyxMrtrophy  and  Atrophy,  lesions  of  quantity — Hypertrophy — 
Tme  and  False  Hypertrophy — Atrophy — Atrophy  with  Increase  and  with  Diminution  of 
Tolome — Lesions  of  Consistence — Lidnration — Softening — Inflammatory  and  Non-inflam- 
matory Softening. 

A  MULTiFLiciTT  of  anomalies,  occarring  daring  intra-oterine  life,  are  em- 
braced ander  the  name  congenital  malformations.  They  consist  of  the  mal- 
position of  organs,  deficiency  or  excess  as  regards  balk,  deviations  of  form, 
absence  of,  or  snpemnmerary  parts,  want  of  the  normal  connection  between 
parts,  etc.  They  may  be  dae  to  intrinsic  defects  in  the  ovnm,  to  arrested  or 
obstrocted  development  from  varioos  extrinsic  caases,  and  in  some  instances 
they  arise  from  the  diseases  to  which  the  foetas  is  liable.  Passing  by  conge- 
nital malformations  with  this  allusion,  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  certain 
definitions,  distinctions,  and  general  considerations  relating  to  the  changes  in 
the  solid  parts,  or  lesions,  which  occar,  as  results  of  disease,  after  birth. ^ 

Anatomical  changes  in  solid  parts  are  recognized  by  means  of  morbid 
appearances,  some  of  which  are  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  and  others  require 
for  their  detection  microscopicisil  examination.  The  changes  in  color,  form, 
etc.,  appreciable  with  the  naked  eye,  constitute  what  are  called  the  gross  ap^ 
pearancet  of  disease,  and  those  discovered  by  the  microscope  are  called  the 
microscopiccU  characters.  Certain  changes  are  determined  by  the  touch ; 
changes  as  regards  softness  or  density,  smoothness  or  roughness,  alterations 
of  form,  etc.  Increase  and  diminution  in  weight  are  also  to  be  taken  into 
account.  • 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  but  the  fact  is  not  always  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, that  the  student  must  become  familiar  with  the  normal  appearances 
(gross  and  microscopical)  of  the  different  structures  and  organs  of  the  body 
before  he  is  qualified  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  alterations  which  pro- 
ceed from  disease. 

Anatomical  changes,  or  lesions,  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes,  as 
follows :  1st  Lesions  of  quantity ;  2d.  Lesions  of  consistence ;  and  3d. 
Lesions  of  composition.  Lesions  of  quantity  are  of  two  kinds,  viz :  an  in- 
creased amount  of  substance  with  augmented  volume  or  bulk  of  the  aff'ected 
part,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  and  diminution  of  the  substance 

>  For  an  a^ooimt  of  congenital  malformations  the  student  may  oonsalt  Rokitansky's 
Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  i. 
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proper  to  the  part  affected,  either  with  or  without  decrease  of  volume.'  In 
the  lesions  which  properly  belon,^  to  this  class  the  composition  of  the  parts 
affected  remains  unchanged.  The  normal  structure  is  unaffected ;  the  abnor- 
mal change  is  purely  quantitative,  not  qualitative.  Abnormal  increase  of 
substance  is  called  hypertrophy.  Abnormal  diminution  of  substance  is  called 
atrophy.     These  two  lesions  of  quantity  claim  separate  consideration. 

HTPEBTROPHY. 

The  development  of  the  different  component  parts  of  the  body,  the  c4ba* 
tion  of  the  growth  of  parts  at  a  certain  point  after  a  principle  of  limitation 
inherent  in  the  parts,  and  the  preservation  of  a  definite  size  and  form  during 
the  constant  molecular  changes  incident  to  nutrition,  are  physiological  mys- 
teries which  we  cannot,  with  our  present  knowledge,  undertake  to  explain. 
Hypertrophy  involves  an  abnormal  activity  of  nutrition,  and,  generally,  a 
perversion  of  that  principle  or  force  which  determines  the  normal  size  and 
form  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  term  hypertrophy  is  properly 
applied  to  enlargement  from  an  increase  of  the  normal  materials  of  the  parts 
affected,  their  structure  remaining  normal ;  in  other  words,  the  lesion  consists 
in  augmentation  of  the  mass  without  any  other  change.  Parts  which  become 
enlarged  in  consequence  of  a  deposit  of  materials  foreign  to  their  normal 
composition,  or  from  a  disproportionate  excess  of  certain  of  their  normal 
constituents,  or  in  which  a  structural  change  has  taken  place,  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  hypertrophied.  For  example,  the  liver  augmented  in  size  from  fatty 
deposit,  carcinoma,  etc.,  is  not  an  example  of  pure  hypertrophy.  The  term 
false  hypertrophy  has  been  applied  to  enlargement  accompanied  with  change 
in  composition  or  structure.  True  hypertrophy  of  a  part  proceeds  from  an 
excessive  appropriation  by  the  part  of  nutritive  supplies,  the  process  of 
nutrition  being  only  increased,  not  perverted,  while  in  false  hypertrophy 
there  is  a  morbid  perversion  of  this  process. 

The  enlargement  of  au  organ,  without  the  deposit  of  new  material  or 
structural  change,  does  not  in  all  instances  proceed  from  hypernutrition, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  constitute  hypertrophy.  The  hollow 
viscera — heart,  stomach,  bladder,  etc. — may  acquire  more  or  less  increase  of 
volume  from  dilatation,  the  amount  of  substance  being  not  greater,  and 
perhaps  less,  than  normal.  Hence,  it  would  not  be  a  correct  definition  of 
hypertrophy  to  say  that  it  consists  in  augmented  volume  without  change  in 
composition  or  structure. 

True  hypertrophy  of  a  part  generally  proceeds  from  the  excessive  and 
prolonged  increase  of  the  function  of  the  part.  Of  the  organs  of  the  body 
the  heart  is  most  frequently,  perhaps,  the  seat  of  this  lesion.  And  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  enlargement  is  due 
to  valvular  lesions  which,  by  interfering  with  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
this  organ,  induce  a  permanently  increased  power  of  its  muscular  action. 
The  muscular  walls,  under  these  circumstances,  increase  in  bulk  by  growth 
precisely  as  the  voluntary  muscles  become  enlarged  when  they  are  persist- 
ingly  exercised.  The  heart  may  become  hypertrophied  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  five  or  six  times  heavier  and  larger  than  in  health,  yet  there  is  a  limit  to 
its  hypertrophic  enlargement;  that  is,  the  increased  growth  does  not  go  on 
indefinitely,  but  of  necessity  ceases  after  reaching  a  certain  point  of  limita- 
tion, which  point  varies  in  different  persons.  Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
tunic  of  the  bladder  in  cases  of  long-continued  urethral  obstruction  also  illus- 
trates the  production  of  this  lesion  by  prolonged  increase  of  function. 

It  has  been  a  much  mooted  question  whether,  in  muscular  hypertrophy, 
the  increase  of  size  is  owing  exclusively  to  enlargement  of  the  primitive  fibrillse. 
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or  wkether  new  fibrillse  are  prodaced.  Pathological  authorities  still  differ  ia 
opinion  on  this  point  It  woald  seem  to  be  quite  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  hypertrophy  of  the  inorganic  or  unstriped  muscnlar  stractare  may  involve 
the  prodoction  of  new  fibres.  Of  this  we  have  a  physiological  type  in  the 
development  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  during  gestation. 

Hypertrophy  of  one  of  the  kidneys  ensues  when  the  function  of  the  other 
is  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  This  is  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  removal  of 
one  of  the  kidneys  in  an  inferior  animal.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
task  of  secreting  the  urine  falls  upon  a  single  organ,  its  functional  activity  is 
doubled,  and,  as  a  result,  the  organ  becomes  enlarged.  The  enlargement  in 
this  case  is  abnormal,  but  if  it  confer  on  the  organ  an  increased  capacity  of 
secretion  it  is  a  conservative  lesion,  that  is,  it  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  the 
body.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  examples  of  hypertrophy  previously 
cited.  Hypertrophic  enlargement  of  the  heart  occurring  in  connection  with 
valvular  lesions  is  an  important  provision  against  evils  which  would  other- 
wise ensne  more  quickly  than  they  do.  In  this  sense  it  is  conservative. 
And  this  statement  holds  good  with  respect  to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
tonic  of  the  bladder  in  cases  of  urethral  obstruction.  It  is  not  an  object  of 
treatment  in  such  instances  to  endeavor  to  remove  or  diminish  the  hypertrophy 
BO  long  as  the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  it  continue  in  operation. 

The  hyper-nutrition  giving  rise  to  hypertrophy  docs  not  always  proceed 
from  protracted,  excessive  functional  exertion.  In  other  than  muscular  and 
giandolar  structures,  it  may  result  from  an  undue  determination  of  blood, 
from  any  cause,  to  the  part  affected.  It  may  result  from  inflammation  of  a 
part.  Hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  and  areolar  tissues,  perhaps,  generally 
proceeds  from  inflammation.  Hypertrophy  of  the  adipose  tissue,  constituting 
corpulence,  involves  a  general  condition  or  diathesis  of  which  the  undue 
growth  of  this  tissue  is  a  manifestation  or  local  expression. 

ATROPHY. 

The  term  atrophy  expresses  a  condition,  as  regards  nutrition,  the  reverse 
of  that  expressed  by  the  term  hypertrophy.  In  hypertrophy  the  normal  bal- 
ance between  assimilation  and  dis-assimilation  in  the  part  or  parts  affected  is 
disturbed  by  the  former  being  in  excess.  In  atrophy,  dis-assimilation  goes 
on,  but  the  appropriation  of  fresh  supplies  is  suspended  or  diminished ;  hence, 
loss  of  the  substance  proper  to  the  part  occurs,  and  the  structures  composing 
the  affected  parts  undergo  waste.  Unless  the  space  which  was  occupied 
by  the  matter  removed  is  filled  with  a  deposit  of  Home  kind,  diminution  of 
volome  or  bulk  and  weight  characterizes  atrophy.  Atrophy,  however,  may 
exist,  not  only  without  reduction,. but  with  more  or  less  increase  of  size. 
For  example,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue  or 
parenchyma  of  this  organ,  and  usually  to  diminution  of  its  volume,  but,  in 
fiome  cases,  in  conjunction  with  the  atrophy  due  to  the  cirrhosis,  there  is  a 
deposit  of  fat  or  some  other  material,  the  presence  of  which  renders  the 
organ  as  large  or  larger  than  in  health.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
organ  is  not  less  the  seat  of  atrophy,  although  it3  size  be  not  reduced,  but 
even  increased.  Atrophy,  thus,  may  exist  with  false  hypertrophy.  To  cite 
another  illustration,  the  heart  is  not  unfrequently  enlarged  in  consequence 
of  the  sabstitotion  of  fat  for  the  muscular  substance  contained  within  the 
nyolemma,  constituting  what  is  called  fatty  degenemtion.  This  substitution 
of  fat  involves  atrophy  of  the  muscular  structure.  Atrophy,  thus,  it  will 
be  perceived,  implies  wasting  of  the  tissue  proper  to  the  parts  affected,  with 
or  without  a  deposit  of  matter  which  alters  the  composition  of  the  parts, 
and  which  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  affects  the  volume. 
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Atrophy  with  dimination  of  volome  is  strikingly  illostrated  in  that  remark- 
able affection  known  as  progressive  mascular  atrophy,  in  which  different 
portions  of  the  muscular  system  successively  become  greatly  attenuated.  It 
is  illustrated  in  that  variety  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  in  which  these 
organs  are  greatly  reduced  in  size.  The  liver  much  contracted  from  cir- 
rhosis furnishes  another  striking  illustration.  Atrophy  of  membranous  parts 
is  illustrated  by  cases  in  which  the  valves  of  the  heart  become  extremely 
thin  and  delicate,  so  that  rupture  is  liable  to  occur.  The  walls  of  hollow 
viRcera,  the  heart,  stomach,  etc.,  may  be  rendered  abnormally  thin  by  atrophy, 
either  with  or  without  increased  volume  by  dilatation.  Atrophy  affecting 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  more  especially  the  adipose  tissue,  consti- 
tutes the  emaciation  occurring  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  other  chronic 
affections.  This  general  atrophy  is  expressed  by  the  terms  phthisis,  con- 
sumption, and  marasmus.  Progressive  atrophy  of  most  of  the  organs  of  the 
body,  excepting  the  heart,  is  incident  to  old  age,  and  is  distinguished  as 
senile  atrophy. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  atrophy,  one  is  functional  disuse 
of  the  part  or  parts  affected.  Atrophy  induced  in  this  way  is  seen  in  the 
wasted  condition  of  muscles  which  have  remained  for  a  long  time  quiescent 
in  cases  of  paralysis  and  chronic  rheumatism.  The  other  tissues,  and  even 
the  bones,  in  these  cases,  become  atrophied.  Diminished  supply  of  arterial 
blood  is  another  causative  circumstance.  The  ligature  of  an  important  dis- 
tributing artery  may  produce  wasting  of  parts  which  are  deprived  of  a  normal 
quantity  of  blood.  Mechanical  pressure  is  another  circumstance.  An  aneu- 
rismal  or  other  internal  tumor  which  progressively  increases  in  size,  ocdMions 
atrophy  of  the  parts  with  wliich  it  is  in  contact.  The  atrophy  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  is  probably  caused  by  the  pressure  upon  the  lobules  of  this  organ 
of  a  morbid  product  situated  within  the  interlobular  spaces.  The  general 
atrophy  which  occurs  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  other  affections,  or 
senile  atrophy,  is  due  to  coustitutional  states  unfavorable  to  nutrition. 

As  contrasted  with  hypertrophy,  atrophic  lesions  are  rarely,  if  ever,  con- 
servative ;  that  is,  they  are  not,  as  are  hypertrophic  lesions,  in  most  cases, 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  economy  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  occur. 

Morbid  alterations  as  regards  the  consistence  of  parts  constitute  the 
second  of  the  three  classes  of  anatomical  changes  or  lesions.  These  altera- 
tions are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  increased  consistence  or  induration,  and  dimin- 
ished consistence  or  softening.  Both  induration  and  softening  are  frequently 
incidental  to  palpable  changes  in  the  composition  of  parts,  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  they  are  not  properly  included  in  the  second  class  of  lesions, 
but  belong  to  the  third  class.  This  second  class  should  embrace  only  indu- 
ration and  softening  not  occurring  as  results  of  either  morbid  deposits  of 
various  kinds,  or  degenerations  of  structure,  nor  of  acute  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, etc.,  but  constituting  in  themselves  the  chief  palpable  lesions.  As 
thus  restricted,  examples  of  each  are  not  very  numerous. 


INDURATION. 

A  part  is  indurated  when  its  density  and  firmness  are  abnormally  increased. 
As  just  stated,  this  physical  change  is  generally  incidental  to  a  manifest 
change  of  composition  or  structure  involving  usually  the  presence  of  a  solidi- 
fied deposit  in  the  part  affected.  Thus,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  morbid 
production  of  fibroid  material  in  the  interlobular  spaces  gives  to  this  organ 
an  abnormal  density  and  firmness.     The  same  is  true  of  that  variety  of 
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degeneration  of  the  kidney  characterized  by  contraction  and  hardness.  In 
these  and  similar  instances,  indoration  is  a  resnlt  of  other  palpable  changes. 
IndnratioD  as  a  sole  or  chief  lesion  occurs  when  certain  parts  are  condensed 
by  pressore,  and  when  they  are  depriTed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  their 
normal  qoantity  of  liquid. 

Indnratfon  dne  to  condensation  is  exemplified,  in  a  striking  manner,  by 
the  camified  Inng  in  cases  of  pleurisy  with  large  effusion.  The  lung,  in  these 
cases,  is  compressed  into  a  small,  compact  mass,  bearing  more  resemblance 
to  flesh  than  to  the  pnlmonary  organ  in  its  natural  condition,  and  hence  it  is 
said  to  be  camified.  Yet  the  composition  and  structure  are  not  materially 
altered;  by  means  of  insufflation  after  death,  the  condensed  lung  may  be 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  and  this  may  occur*  during  life  when  the 
liquid  effnsion  is  absorbed.  A  similar  condensation  of  more  or  less  of  the 
pnlmonary  lobnles  takes  place,  from  collapse.  In  that  affection  heretofore 
known  as  lobular  pneumonia.  Induration  from  deficiency  of  liquid  is  exem- 
plified by  the  abnormal  density  and  firmness  of  the  brain  and  other  organs 
after  death  from  epidemic  cholera,  the  loss  of  liquid  in  this  disease  being  dne 
to  the  intestinal  transudation. 

Indoration  of  the  snbstance  of  the  brain  has  been  observed  in  cases  of 
acnte  and  chronic  lead  poisoning;  and  the  brain  in  these  cases  has  been 
found  to  contain  the  snlphate  of  lead. 

SOFTSNING. 

A  part  is  softened  when  its  density  and  firmness  are  abnormally  diminished. 
The  softening  may  be  greater  or  less  in  degree.  Portions  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord  are  sometimes  softened  to  liquefaction,  but  then,  of  course,  there 
is  total  loss  of  structure,  or  disorganization.  Softening,  in  most  cases,  is 
incidental  to  some  manifest  change  of  composition  or  structure,  or  it  is  an 
element  of  certain  morbid  processes,  viz.,  inflammation  and  gangrene.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  lesion  in  itself.' 
An  example  of  softening  as  incidental  to  an  inflammatory  deposit  is  afforded 
in  pneumonia.  In  the  second  stage  of  this  disease  the  affected  portion  of 
long,  although  solidified  (hepatized),  has  less  firmness  than  in  health.  It 
breaks  down  more  readily  under  pressure  with  the  finger  than  healthy  lung, 
and,  hence,  is  said  to  be  more  friable.  The  friability  is  still  more  marked  in 
the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration,  the  softening  then  becoming  so  great  that 
the  structure  gives  way  under  moderate  or  slight  pressure  of  the  finger. 

As  furnishing  examples  of  softening  considered  as  constituting  in  itself  a 
lesion,  that  is,  not  dependent  on  any  palpable  change  of  composition  or  struc- 
tore,  cases  in  which  softening  of  portions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  occurs 
without  inflammation  may  be  cited.  Softening  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord 
is  a  result  of  inflammation  extending  from  the  meninges,  developed  around 
a  clot  of  blood  or  a  tumor  of  some  kind,  and  perhaps  sometimes  originating 
spontaneously  within  these  nervous  centres,  ^ut  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  softening  occurs  here  independently  of  inflammation,  the  cohesion  of 
the  nervous  filaments  and  vesiclea  being  diminished  by  defective  nutrition 
dependent  on  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  or  other  causes.  The  existence  of 
non-inflammatory  softening  will  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  affections 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  work.  The  reddish 
hoe,  due  to  the  presence  of  hsematin,  is  thought  to  be  characteristic  of 
inflammatory  softening.  It  is  further  characterized  by  the  presence  of  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  discoverable  by  microscopical  examination.  Non- 
inflammatory softening  of  the  brain  is  frequently  associated  with  degenerative 
changes  of  the  coats  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
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distribntion  of  blood  is  impeded  and  nutrition  impaired ;  and  it  occars  from 
arterial  obstruction  caused  by  a  mass  of  fibrin  .or  a  vegetation  derived  from 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  constituting  what  is  called  an  embolus  or  plug. 
Softening,  as  thus  produced,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  is  involved  in  the 
causation  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis. 

Softening  is  incidental  to  inflammation  affecting  any  of  the  tissues.  This 
result  is  especially  marked  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes.  These 
are  sometimes  completely  disorganized  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  so  that  por- 
tions are  mechanically  removed  by  the  attrition  of  substances  moving  over 
their  surfaces.  This  is  seen  in  examinations  after  death  in  cases  of  dysentery. 
When  the  degree  of  softening  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  less,  it  is  shown 
by  the  inability  of  tearing  small  portions  away  in  strips  with  the  forceps. 
Noq-inflammatory  softening  of  these  membranes,  elsewhere  than  in  the  sto- 
mach and  small  intestines,  is  certainly  rare.  And  in  the  stomach,  especially, 
the  softening  found  after  death,  when  inflammation  has  not  existed,  is,  in 
most  cases,  probably,  a  post-mortem  change  due  to  the  dissolving  action  of 
the  gastric  juice.  Softening  from  the  latter  ciuse  may  exist  in  a  great  degree, 
affecting  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  leading  to  perforation  and  softening  of 
the  adjficent  viscera,  in  cases  of  death  taking  place  suddenly  while  the  process 
of  digestion  was  going  on.  As  the  protection  of  the  stomach  against  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  in  life,  has  been  shown  to  depend  on  the  presence 
of  mucus,  it  is  not  improbable  that  softening  from  the  same  cause  may  some- 
times take  place  before  death,  owing  to  deficiency  of  the  secretion  of  mucus. 

Softening  occurs  not  only  in  parts  which  are  inflamed,  but  in  proximate 
tissues  not  involved  in  the  inflammation.  Thus,  in  serous  inflammations,  the 
subserous  areolar  tissue  loses  its  normal  firmness  and  becomes  brittle,  so  that 
the  membrane  is  detached  much  more  easily  than  in  its  healthy  condition. 

Softening  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  incidental  to  fatty  degeneration,  but 
it  occurs  as  the  chief  or  sole  palpable  change  in  the  heart,  in  certain  cases 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Softening  of  the  spleen,  occurring  in  these 
fevers,  is  also  an  example  of  this  change  occurring  without  infl[ammation, 
or  any  well-defined  change  in  composition  or  structure. 

The  softening  which  is  non-inflammatory  and  independent  of  other  pal- 
pable changes  is,  in  general,  referable*  to  a  defect  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
affected  parts.  This  defect  may  be  dependent  on  circumstances  limited  to 
the  parts,  as  when  cerebral  softening  arises  from  arterial  obstruction  ;  or  it 
may  proceed  from  a  general  condition,  involving  a  deficiency  of  nutritive 
supplies  in  the  blood,  as  when  softening  of  the  heart  occurs  in  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever.  If  the  softening  consist  only  in  diminished  coherence  of  the 
component  anatomical  elements  of  the  parts,  without  being  sufficient  to 
occasion  disorganization,  it  is  not  irremediable  nor  necessarily  even  a  grave 
lesion.  Softening  of  the  heart  and  spleen  doubtless  occurs  in  cases  of  fever 
which  end  in  complete  recovery ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  certain 
cases  of  softening  of  the  brain,  dependent  on  a  temporary  defect  of  arterial 
supply,  for  example  when  occasioned  by  an  embolus,  the  normal  consistence 
may  be  restored  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  circulation. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OP  THE  BODY— (Cowtwukd.) 

LMioBt  of  Composition — ^Exnd&tiong  and  Transudations — Fibrinous  Ezndation  or  Coagnlablo 
Ljmpli — ^Taberonlous  BzndaUon— Sorofnla — Carcinoma  or  Cancer — Typboid  Deposit. 

Altebations  as  regards  the  composition  of  parts  eonstitate  the  third 
class  of  anatomical  changes.  The  lesions  embraced  in  this  class  are  more 
Domerons  and  important  than  those  included  in  the  preceding  classes.  I 
shall  notice  the  changes  belonging  to  this  class,  which  are  of  importance  in 
relation  to  medicine  as  distinguished  from  snrgery,  presenting,  briefly,  cer- 
tain distinctions,  etc.,  which  should  be  understood  by  way  of  preparation 
for  enterine  on  the  study  of  individual  diseases.  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
■cope  of  thts  work  to  enter  into  either  a  comprehensive  or  minute  account 
of  the  TariooB  alterations  which  will  be  noticed.  The  student  is  expected, 
fn  addition  to  the  outlines  here  presented,  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject 
more  folly  by  means  of  works  which  treat  at  length  of  morbid  anatomy  and 
geoeral  pathology. 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  reckon  among  changes  in  composition,  not  only 
perFersions  of  stmcture,  but  changes  which  consist  in  the  addition  of  abnor- 
mal deposits,  either  solid  or  liquid,  leaving  the  tissnes  of  the  parts  unaffected. 
For  example,  the  infiltration  of  liquid  into  the  interstices  of  a  part  alters 
its  composition,  althoogh  there  may  be  no  structural  change  in  the  part. 
To  cite  another  example,  in  the  hepatization  which  takes  place  in  pneu- 
monitis, there  is  a  solid  deposit  within  the  air-cells,  and  the  presence  of  this 
deposit  alters  for  the  time  being  the  physical  condition  of  the  affected  por- 
tion of  lung.  The  composition  of  the  lung  is  in  fact  changed.  But  the 
normal  structure  of  the  )ung  remains  intact,  and  so  soon  as  this  morbid 
deposit  disappears,  the  normal  condition  of  the  lung  is  restored.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  changes  in  which  morbid  deposits  supplant  the  sub- 
stance proper  to  the  parts  affected,  and  thus  involve  perversions  of  structure. 
Here  is  an  important  distinction  as  regards  changes  in  composition. 
Changes  in  composition  may  consist,  then,  in  the  presence  of  a  morbid 
deposit  of  some  kind,  without  change  of  structure,  or  they  may  consist  in 
stractoral  alterations.,  The  latter  are  to  be  distinguished  as  lesions  of 
stmctore,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  degenerations.  Changes  which 
do  not  affect  the  structures  entering  into  the  composition  of  parts  are  not 
necessarily  destructive ;  they  may  be  temporary,  and  after  their  disappear- 
ance the  PY^  ^^y  ^G  in  no  wise  damaged,  as  in  the  example  of  pneumonitis. 
But  lesions  of  structure  or  degenerations  involve  disorganization  of  parts, 
and  in  general  are  permanent  or  incurable. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  deposits  or  morbid  products  which 
by  a  process  called  coagulation  assume  a  solid  form,  and  those  which  remain 
in  a  liquid  state.  The  source  of  both,  of  course,  is  the  blood,  and  the  former, 
as  well  as  the  latter,  must,  of  course,  be  in  a  liquid  form  when  first  deposited; 
Coagulated  products,  therefore,  have  assumed  a  solid  form  after  escaping, 
as  liquids,  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  For  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
term  exudaHom  should  be  restricted  to  coagulated  deposits  or  products, 
applying  the  term  to  the  exuded  matter,  or  the  term  exudates  may  be  used. 
3 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  term  transudations  may  be  applied  to  constitoents 
of  the  blood  which  escape  through  the  coats  of  the  Tessels  and  preserve 
their  liquid  state.  These  terms  will  be  used 'hereafter  as  now  defined.  An 
exudation,  or  an  exudate,  is  a  coagulated  deposit  or  product  derived  from 
the  blood  ;  a  transudation  is  a  liquid  effusion  constituting,  when  retained  in 
any  part,  a  dropsy.^ 

With  the  previous  preliminary  explanations,  the  consideration  of  the 
anatomical  changes  belonging  to  the  third  class  will  embrace  coagulated 
deposits  or  exudations,  transudations  or  liquid  effusions,  lesions  of  structure 
or  degenerations ;  and  added  to  these  are  new  formations  or  morbid  growths, 
pneumatoses  or  the  abnormal  presence  of  air  or  gas  in  parts,  and  parasitic 
productions  vegetable  and  animal.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  anatomical  changes  dependent  on  exudations. 

FIBRINOUS    EXUDATION. 

An  exudation  which  forms  an  important  event  in  the  nataral  history  of 
certain  inflammations  is  that  distinguished  9iS  Jibrinous.  By  the  older  writers 
this  deposit  was  called  coagulable  lymph,  and  it  is  still  commonly  known  by 
that  name.  Bennett  calls  it  simple  exudation.  It  is  generally  considered 
to  be  essentially  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  or  the  blood-plasma,  either  simple  or 
-more  or  less  modified,  in  a  coagulated  state.  The  liqoor  sanguinis,  which 
contains  fibrin  in  a  liquid  state,  exudes,  and  the  fibrin  coagulating  constitutes 
the  deposit.  It  may  also  be  distinguished  as  inflammatory  exu€Uui(m. 
Existing  without  the  vascular  system,  and  independently  of  hemorrhage,  it  is 
always  a  product  of  inflammation ;  that  is,  it  occurs  only  as  a  result  of  an  inflam- 
matory process.  Hence  it  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation in  certain  structures  is  determined ;  its  presence  is  proof  that  inflam- 
mation existed  in  these  structures,  and,  if  not  found  on  examination  after 
death,  adequate  evidence  of  inflammation  is  wanting.  It  belongs  especially 
to  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  will  be  found  to  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  &c. 

Examined  shortly  after  it  has  exuded  upon  a  serous  surface,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  semi-transparent,  gelatinous  semi-solid.  Examined 
microscopically  it  is  found  to  contain  minute  filaments  such  as  are  found  in  the 
coagulated  fibrin  of  the  blood,  intermingled  with  corpuscles  to  which  various 
names  have  been  applied,  viz.,  plastic,  pyoid,  exudation  corpuscles,  etc. 
They  are  regarded  by  Robin  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  corpuscles  called 
leucocytes,  embracing  pus  globules,  the  white  globules  of  the  blood,  mucous 
corpuscles,  etc.,  all  of  which,  according  to  this  distinguished  anatomist,  are 
essentially  identical.  At  a  later  period  the  exudation  becomes  more  solid, 
frequeiftly  forming  a  thick,  dense  layer  adherent  mechanically  to  the  serous 
surface,  and  forming  distinctly  a  fibrous  arrangement  Detached  and  peeled 
off,  it  resembles  a  membrane,  and  is  commonly  called  a  false  membrane.  Not 
nnfrequently  this  is  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  layers  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  The  coagulation  of  the 
fibrin  contained  in  the  exuded  liquor  sanguinis  leaves  a  certain  amount  of  serous 
liquid  which,  in  serous  inflammations,  accumulates  within  the  sac,  so  that  in 
examinations  after  death  more  or  less  liquid  is  usually  found  together  with 
the  coagulable  lymph.  Flakes  of  lymph,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  are 
contained  in  the  liquid,  and  the  latter  is  turbid,  not  transparent,  as  in  purely 
dropsical  effusions. 

'  This  distiDotion  between  an  exudation  and  a  transudation  is  not  made  by  all 
writers.     It  is  made  especlaiij  bj  Lehmann. 
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In  the  progreflfl  towArds  recovery,  the  Iiqaid  contained  within  the  seroas 
nc  is  absorbed.  The  serons  sarfaces  then  coming  into  contact  are  first 
a^glotinated  by  means  of  the  intermediate  lymph.  The  latter  is  absorbed 
more  slowly.  A  troe  membranous  or  organized  structure  then  becomes 
developed,  which  is  the  medium  of  the  permanent  adhesions  resulting  from 
inflammatioD  of  seroos  structures.  An  unfavorable  progress  is  characterized 
by  the  serum  and  lymph  remaining  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  by 
the  prodactioD  in  large  quantity  of  the  well-known  liquid  called  pus,  which 
contains  in  abundance  the  corpuscular  bodies  called  pus  globules  or  leuco- 
cytes. • 

Selecting  gerons  inflammations  as  typical,  becanse  they  are  characterized 
hy  the  constancy  and  abundance  of  inflammatory  exudation,  the  brief  descrip- 
tion jnst  given  is  an  epitome  of  the  natural  history  of  this  morbid  product. 
Bnt  considerable  variations  are  observed  in  different  cases  of  serous  inflam- 
mations. The  relative  proportions  of  lymph  and  serum  vary  widely.  The 
rtntity  of  lymph  may  be  abundant  or  quite  small,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
liquid  effusion.  The  constitution  of  the  lymph  varies.  The  formation 
of  fibrille,  or  the  fibrillation,  may  be  greater  or  less,  and  the  corpuscular 
eonstitnents  may  be  few  or  abundant.  Paget  reckons  two  varieties  of  lymph, 
one  variety  being  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  fibril  Is  and  the  other 
by  the  abundance  of  corpuscles,  with  a  small  proportion  of  fibrillse.  The 
former  he  calls ^^'wota,  and  the  latter  corpuscular,  lymph.  The  fibrinous 
variety  he  regards  as  favorable  for  the  production  of  organized  tissue,  while 
the  corpnscnlar  variety  tends  to  the  production  of  pus  or  suppuration. 

The  ordinary  p^uct  of  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  is  mucns 
varioosly  modified,  and  containing,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  the  corpuscular 
bodies  known  as  mucous  globules,  which  are  essentially  identical  with  pus 
floboles,  or,  in  other  words,  belong  in  the  category  of  leucocytes.  Excep- 
tionally, however,  fibrinous  exudation  occurs  on  a  mucous  surface,  and, 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  false  membrane,  presents  characters  analogous  to 
those  which  belong  to  the  exudation  in  serous  inflammations.  This  consti- 
tutes the  characteristic  feature  of  the  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
sometimes  extending  to  the  bronchia,  in  true  croup,  and  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  fauces,  air-passages,  and  in  other  situations  in  the  epidemic  disease 
called  diphtheria.  Inflammation  of  a  mucous  surface  or  of  the  skin,  when 
characterized  by  fibrinous  exudation,  is  frequently  distinguished  as  diphtherr 
iiic,  after  a  term  introduced  by  Bretonneau.  Occasionally  in  bronchitis  a  false 
membrane  is  formed,  and  this  variety  of  the  disease  is  called  pioitic  bronchitis. 
Fibrinous  exudation  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  dysentery.  The  formation 
of  new  tissue,  that  is,  of  organic  structures,  does  not  take  place  in  connection 
with  a  fibrinous  exudation  on  mucous  surfaces.  The  false  membrane,  in  all 
cases,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  becomes  detached  by  a  suppurative  process 
beneath  it  and  is  thrown  off.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  division,  by  Rokitansky, 
of  inflammatory  exudation  into  croupous  and  plastic.  The  term  plasiic, 
frequently  applied  to  inflammatory  exudation,  denotes  its  capacity  of  develop- 
ing within  it  organized  structures.  This  is  also  expressed  by  the  term 
diastema  which  is  frequently  applied  to  inflammatory  exudation.  The  term 
tfflMaMUma,  which  has  the  same  application,  denotes  the  development  of  cell  • 
formations  within  the  exudation. 

In  pneumonitis  it  is  inflammatory  exudation  within  the  air-cells  which  soli- 
difies the  lung,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  called  hepatization.  In  this 
situation  organic  tissue  is  not  formed,  and  the  exudation  is  removed  by  ab- 
sorption. A  very  small  proportion,  sometimes  none  whatever,  is  expecto- 
rated, and  clinical  observation  shows  that  the  large  amount  of  exudation 
which  takes  place  in  this  disease  may  be  absorbed  very  rapidly,  being  all 
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Temored  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days.  In  other  parenchjmatons  inflamma- 
tions, fibrinoQS  exndation  sometimes  takes  place  and  is  infiltrated  among  the 
component  tissnes.  In  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  it  id  presented  in  the  form 
of  minute  granules  with  which  ate  combined  pas  globules  or  leucocytes. 
These  appearances,  in  connection  with  softening,  show  that  the  latter  is  due 
to  inflammation.  In  other  parts  the  presence  of  fibrinous  exudation,  which 
may  persist  without  metamorphosis  or  change  for  an  indefinite  period,  in- 
Tolves  enlargement  by  false  hypertrophy  and  indd^ation ;  or  it  may  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  suppuration ;  or,  leading  to  the  developmeiiit  of  fibroid 
tissue,  it  may  produce  atrophy  ancf  disorganization,  as  is  seen  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  the  hard  contracted  kidney. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  fibrinous  exudation  in  different  situations,  aiid  ifi 
the  same  situation  in  different  cases,  presents  variations  as  regards  its  consti- 
tution, the  metamorphoses  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  its  behavior  (to  borrow  a 
metaphorical  term  from  the  chemist),  and  its  consequences.  Our  present 
knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  say  to  what  extent  these  diversities  may  be 
due  to  primary,  essential  differences,  that  is,  differences  pertaining  to  the 
exudation  itself,  or  how  much  is  attributable  to  circumstances  connected 
with  the  exuding  process,  or  again,  the  amount  of  influence  exerted  by  the 
surrounding  parts  upon  the  exndation  after  it  has  taken  place.  Much  un- 
doubtedly depends  on  the  situation  of  the  exudation ;  for  example,  it  is 
never  the  seat  of  newly  formed  organised  structures  on  a  mucous  surface. 
But  it  remains  to  account  for  the  variations  which  are  shown  in  different 
cases  in  the  same  situation,  for  instance  on  a  serous  surf&ce.  With  reference 
to  these  diversities,  as  well  as  to  the  different  exudation^,  the  view  taken  by 
Bokitansky  is,  that  they  represent  corresponding  diversities  pertaining  to 
the  fibrin  contained  in  the  blood.  The  blood-changes  which  are  supposed 
thus  to  account  for  differences  as  regards  the  local  products  of  disease,  this 
author  calls  the  cra$e$  of  the  blood.  ^  Each  of  4he  different  exudates,  or  the 
different  varieties  of  the  same  exudate,  in  other  words,  has  its  own  particular 
blood-crasis.  This  doctrine  of  erases,  although  perhaps  rational,  and  sus- 
tained by  cogent  arguments,  is  neither  demonstrable  nor  logically  proven, 
and,  for  the  present,  must  be  considered  as  hypothetical. 

A  pathological  question  which  must  for  the  present  be  considered  as 
suhjudice  relates  to  the  development  of  organized  tissue,  aqd  the  prodnctioa 
of  corpuscular  bodies  In  connection  with  fibrinous  exndation  ;  in  other  words, 
to  this  exndation  regarded  as  a  blastema  (collectively,  embracing  other  ex- 
udations, blastemata),  or  as  a  cytoblastema.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
newly  developed  tissues,  which  are  undoubtedly  produced,  and  pus  globules, 
are  products  of  a  metamorphosis  of  the  coagulated  fibrin  or  lymph  ;  in  other 
words,  is  the  coagulated  fibrin  or  lymph  converted  into  living  structure,  does 
it  take  on  organization,  and  is  it  transformed  into  pus?  The  view  taken  by 
Paget,  and  generally  received  by  pathologists,  is,  that  the  coagulated  fibrin  or 
lymph  is  organlzable, ».  e.,  capable  of  being  transformed  into  organized  living 
structures ;  and  also  that,  by  a  kind  of  degenerative  change,  it  Is  formed 
into  pus.  The  term  plastic  is  used  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  lymph  which  Is 
supposed  to  be  especially  prone  to  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  Robin 
and  others  regard  coagulated  fibrin  or  lymph  in  the  light  of  an  extraneous 
product,  denying  its  capability  to  be  transformed  either  into  organized 
tissues  or  pus.  According  to  the  latter  view,  it  either  remains  without  essen- 
tial change,  or  it  is  exfoliated,  or  it  is  absorbed,  newly  formed  tissue  being 
produced  by  molecular  combination  during  the  act  of  exndation  ;  conse- 
quently, that  alone  it  has  no  claim  to  be  called  a  blastema,  nor  does  it  take 
part  in  the  generation  and  ronltipllcatlon  of  pus  globules  or  leucocytes. 

'  The  tenn  crasis  Bignifies  mixture. 
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Another  morbid  exadation  of  great  importance,  in  view  of  its  freqnencj 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  contributes  to  mortality,  is  called  tubercle  or  tuber^ 
cmlaus  matter.  To  the  affections  characterized  by  its  occurrence  is  applied 
the  name  tuberculosis ;  thus,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  or  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis ;  tuberculosis  of  the  liver,  etc.  The  process  or  act  of  exudation  is 
called  tubereulization.  The  deposit  takes  place  in  various  situations,  but 
especially  in  the  pulmonary  organs.         ' 

Under  the  head  of  tubercle  are  embraced,  by  most  writers,  two  kinds  of 
deposit,  which  present  essential  points  of  difference.  One  of  these  is  known 
by  a  variety  of  names,  as  follows  :  Gray  tubercle,  miliary  tnbercle  from  its 
consisting  of  deposits  not  exceeding  in  size  millet  seeds,  granular  tubercle, 
aemi-transparent  granulations,  and  the  granulations  of  Bayle,  after  the 
morbid  anatomist  who  first  distinctly  described  them.  This  product  is  always 
in  the  form  of  minute  bodies,  more  or  less  abundant ;  isolated  from  each 
other,  but  sometimes  existing  in  such  large  numbers  and  so  closely  set,  as  to 
give  to  the  lungs  the  appearance  of  being  infiltrated  with  it  These  small 
bodies,  as  well  as  similar  small  spherical  deposits  of  the  other  kind,  are  called 
tubercles,  a  term  which  signifies  tumors.  The  so-called  tubercles  no^w  referred 
to  are  semi-transparent,  hard,  or  resisting  to  pressure,  and  do  not  soften  and 
liquefy  as  the  ordinary  form  of  tubercle  does.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion as  to  the  existance,  or  otherwise,  of  the  microscopical  characteristic  of 
tnie  tnbercle  in  those  bodies.  The  views  of  microscopical  observers  appear 
to  be  divided  on  this  question.  According  to  Robin,  an  authority  certainly 
second  to  none  other,  the  tuberculous  corpuscle,  which,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  characterize^  true  tubercle,  is  wanting  in  these  bodies,  and  he  iopposes 
that  another  corpuscle  (cy  toblastion)  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  tubercu- 
lous, bnt  differs  from  it  essentially,  has  been  confounded  with  -the  latter.  As  re- 
gards gross  characters  and  behavior,  this  deposit  certainly  differs  widely  from 
true  tubercle.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  gray  bodies  in  immense  numbers  which 
constitutes  the  local  affection  called  acute  phthisis^  life  being  destroyed  in 
this  affection  by  their  accumulation  sufficiently  to  compromise,  to  a  fatal  ex- 
tent, the  function  of  respiration.  They  are  not  unfrequently  deposited  in 
other  situations,  giving  rise,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  form  of  peritonitis  called 
tobercnlous,  and  to  the  so-called  tuberculous  meningitis  of  children  These 
bodies  never  coalesce  so  as  to  form  large  masses,  which  liquefy  and  afterward 
escape  into  the  bronchial  tubes  by  ulceration,  leaving  pulmonary  cavities — 
eventa  which,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  belong  to  the  natural  history  of  true 
tubercle.  They  are,  however,  not  unfrequently  found  in  association  with 
tme  tnbercle,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  some  relationship  between  the  two. 
Laennec  called  them  the  germs  of  tubercle,  and  supposed  that  they  were 
developed  into  the  latter,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  idea. 

The  ordinary  form  of  tuberculous  deposit,  to  which,  strictly,  the  term 
tnbercnlous  should  be  restricted,  is  distinguished  as  yellow  tubercle.  Ex- 
amined before  its  primitive  characters  have  been  lost  in  the  changes  which 
it  undergoes,  it  presents  usually  a  yellowish  color,  and  is  of  a  cheesy  con- 
sistence, being  easily  broken  down  with  the  fingers,  x.  e.,  friable.  The  deposit 
is  usually  at  first  in  small,  distinct,  round  masses  called  tubercles,  and  when 
quite  small  and  quite  isolated,  these,  as  well  as  the  bodies  previously  described, 
are  commonly  called  miliary  tubercles.  They  are  also  distinguished  as  dis- 
seminated tubercles.  In  the  progressof  the  affection  they  multiply  and  enlarge 
by  accretion,  until  frequently  by  coalescence  masses  are  formed  varying  in 
size  from  a  filbert  to  an  orange.     At  the  same  time  fresh  deposits  are  taking 
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place  in  the  parts  sorrounding  the  large  masses.  So  long  as  the  primitiTe 
characters  are  preserred -the  tubercle  is  said  to  be  crude.  Examined  micro- 
scopically, it  presents  amorphous  granalar  matter  inclosing,  in  more  or  less 
abundance,  corpnscnlar  bodies,  which  are  characteristic,  belonging  ezcla- 
siyely  to  this  exudation,  called  the  tuberculous  corpuscles.  These  corpuscles 
are  round,  oval,  or  polyhedral,  granular  in  appearance,  devoid  of  nuclei  or 
nucleoli,  unaffected  by  water,  rendered  transparent  by  acetic  acid ;  and  they 
are  further  distinguished  by  their  small  size,  their  average  diameter  being 
from  ^^\fj5  to  Y^Vrr  ^^  ^°  ^°^"-  They  differ  essentially  from,  although  bearing 
a  resemblance  to,  the  corpuscles  found  in  the  so-called  gray  tubercle,  or 
semi-transparent  granulations  previously  described,  and  also  found  in  various 
other  morbid  productions.*  As  regards  its  chemical  composition,  tubercle 
consists  of  an  albuminous  matter  combined  with  fatty  granules,  crystals  of 
cholesterin,  and  certain  earthy  salts,  the  latter  being  chiefly  the  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  relative  proportion  of  animal  matter  and  earthy 
salts  varies  in  different  specimens. 

The  behavior  of  this  deposit  offers  certain  distinctive  traits.  Taking  as  a 
type  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  after  a  variable  period  the  masses  of  tubercle 
undergo  softening,  attributable  partly  to  an  intrinsic  change,  and  in  part  to  the 
permeation  of  liquid  derived  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  They  become  at 
length  converted  into  a  creamy  liquid  presenting  the  gross  characters  of 
pus.  These  collections  of  liquefied  tubercle  are  indeed  tuberculous  abscesses, 
or,  after  the  older  writers,  V0micas.  Microscopical  examination  now  shows 
granules,  tuberculous  corpuscles,  comparatively  few  in  number,  pus  globules 
In  some  specimens,  fibres  derived  from  the  pulmonary  structures,  fatty  gran- 
ules, bronchial  epithelium,  and  blood  crystals.  Sooner  or  later  the  liquefied 
tuberclQ  is  discharged,  generally  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  expectorated, 
but  sometimes  into  the  pleural  sac  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  by  which 
abscesses  near  the  surface  of  the  body  spontaneously  open.  The  accumula- 
tion of  the  deposit  and  these  changes,  of  course,  involve  destruction  of  tissue 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  tubercle  deposited.  This  deposit  is  never 
the  seat  of  newly-formed  tissue,  that  is,  it  is  not  organizable;  in  this  respect 
It  differs  from  inflammatory  exudation.  The  pus  globules  occasionally  found 
in  liquefied  tubercle  are  probably  not  produced  within  the  deposit,  but  are 
due  to  inflammation  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  deposit.  The  tuberculous 
matter  is  not  readily  absorbed,  in  this  respect  differing  in  a  striking  manner 
from  the  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  same  situation  in  pneumonitis.  Its 
absorbability  has  been  denied,  but  there  are  suflScient  grounds,  which  will 
be  hereafter  stated,  for  believing  that  small  collections  may  be  completely 
removed  by  absorption.  The  animal  portion  may  be  absorbed,  the  mineral 
portion  remaining,  and  in  this  way  are  formed  the  calcareous  masses,  or 
calculi,  which  are  not  unfrequently  found  after  death  and  sometimes  expecto- 
rated. When  this  process  of  absorption  of  the  whole  of  the  deposit  is  going 
on  the  tuberculous  affection  is  said  to  be  retrogressive.  The  calculi  formed  in 
the  manner  just  stated  are  sometimes  called  obsolete  tubercles. 

The  deposit  of  tubercle  is  undoubtedly  a  local  effect  or  expression  of  a  mor- 
bid condition  extending  beyond  the  part  affected ;  in  other  words,  it  depends 
on  a  special  constitutional  state  expressed  by  the  terms  tuberculous  cachexia 
or  dyscrasia.  If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  proceeds  from  a  particular  change 
In  the  composition  of  the  blood,  it  involves,  adopting  the  term  introduced  by 
Rokitansky,  a  tuberculous  crasis.     The  existence  of  a  crasis,  however,  is  in- 

>  For  an  aooonnt  of  the  oharaoteradistin^ishing  the  tnhercnloas  corpuscle  from  o  jto- 
Uastions,  according  to  Robin,  vide  Dietiwunaire  de  Af^decine  de  Nifsten^  onzUme  Edition, 
r€VU€  el  eorrigiepar  lAtlre  et  Hobin.    Articles,  Tudercii/a,  Granulationg,  and  Ctftobla$tion. 
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ferred,  not  demoTfttrated ;  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been  proven  by  direct  observa- 
tioD  that  any  particular  alteration  of  the  blood  stands  in  a  causative  relation 
to  th»  deposit  of  tubercle.  Whatever  may  be  the  antecedent  constitutional 
change,  clinical  observation  shows  that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  it  suflBces  for 
the  deposit  without  requiring  the  co-operation  of  local  antecedent  conditions. 
Inflammation,  or  any  other  affection  of  the  part  in  which  the  deposit  occurs, 
precedes  the  deposit  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases ;  and,  since  the  de- 
posit is  not  materially  different  in  different  situations,  it  follows  that  the  local 
process,  or  the  tuberculisation,  has  more  to  do  with  the  cachexia,  or  dyscrasia, 
or  crasis  than  with  the  structure  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  seated.  It  is  im- 
portaot  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  with  reference  to  its  practical  bedrings,  thai 
the  local  process  in  tuberculization  is  not  inflammatory.  Inflammation  ex- 
isting in  a  part  may,  in  some  instances,  hasten  the  occurrence  of  the  tuber- 
enlous  deposit,  acting  as  the  match  when  everything  Is  ready  for  the  explo- 
sion, and  inflammation  may  be  developed  secondarily,  frequently  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  progress  of  the  local  affection,  but,  as  local  processes 
or  conditions,  inflammation  and  tuberculization  are  by  no  means  identical,  as 
was  formerly  supposed. 

As  already  stated,  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  the  tuberculous  deposit  much 
oftener  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Almost  every  structure,  however, 
■ay  be  the  seat  of  the  deposit,  the  cartilaginous  and  epithelial  being  perhaps 
the  only  exceptions.  Not  unfrequently  the  deposit  is  not  limited  to  one  part, 
bat  occurs  simultaneously  or  successively  in  vvions  situations.  According 
to  Rokitansky  the  different  organs  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
liability  to  this  deposit,  in  the  adult,  are  as  follows :  Lungs,  intestinal  canal, 
lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  abdominal  and  bronchial,  serous  membranes, 
especially  the  peritoneal  and  pleural,  pia  mater,  brain,  spleen,  kidneys,  liver, 
bones  and  periosteum,  uterus  and  tubes,  testicles,  with  prostate  glitnd  and 
seminal  vesicles,  spinal  cord,  and  striated  muscles.  This  series  has  reference 
to  the  deposit  occurring  af.er  adult  age.  In  children  the  scale  requires  modi- 
ication.  Prior  to  adult  age  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  take  precedence 
of  the  lungs,  the  order  being  the  same  as  regards  the  other  organs  of  the 
series.  The  simultaneous  or  successive  occurrence  of  the  deposit  in  various 
situations  is  observed  in  children  oftener  than  in  adults.  Louis,  by  means  of 
his  statistical  researches,  ascertained  this  law  of  the  deposit  after  flfteen 
years  of  age,  viz.,  whenever  it  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  body  other  than 
the  lungs,  it  exists,  and  had  precedence  in  the  latter.  To  this  law  there  are 
some  exceptions.  The  law  is  not  applicable  to  subjects  under  flfteen  years 
of  age.  Other  important  laws  especially  liaving  reference  to  tuberculosis  of 
the  luQ^  will  be  presented  when  the  latter  is  considered  as  an  individual 
disease  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

A  tuberculous  deposit  within  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  super- 
ficial glands  of  the  neck,  characterizes  the  affection  called  scrofula  or  scroju- 
h$i$,  A  truly  scrofulous  deposit  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  tuberculous. 
And  in  the  progrress  of  the  scrofulous  affection  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  we 
have  represented  the  natural  history  of  the  tuberculous  exudation  in  other 
sitaations.  The  deposit  remains  in  these  glands  for  an  indefinite  period,  appa- 
rently in  a  quiescent  state,  and  it  may  be  removed  by  absorption.  But,  if 
not  absorbed,  softening  occurs,  with  little  or  no  inflammation.  Ulceration 
of  the  integnment  ensues,  and  the  liquefied  product  is  discharged.  Finally, 
after  a  variable  period,  cicatrization  takes  place,  leaving  an  irregular,  puck- 
ered, characteristic  scar.  The  same  series  of  events  may  take  place  in  the 
bronchial  glands,  giving  rise  to  what  has  been  called  bronchial  phthisis ;  and, 
essentially,  the  same  series  occurs  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Clinical  ob- 
servation appears  to  show  that  they  who  suffer  from  a  scrofulous  or  tubercu- 
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loas  affection  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  in  earlj  life  are  no4  more  liable  than 
others  to  pulmonary  tnbereulosis  in  after  life. 

The  tuberculoas  exudation  is  one  of  the  morbid  productions  which  are  gen- 
erally reckoned  among  those  distinguished  as  heiwologotis  or  heteromorphoii$, 
in  contradistinction  from  those  considered  as  homomorphous  or  hamohgau$. 
The  former  names  denote  morbid  productions  which  do  not  correspond  with, 
and  are  not  analogous  to,  any  of  the  normal  components  of  the  body.  The 
latter  names  are  applied  to  morbid  productions  which  hare  normal  proto- 
types ;  that  is,  they  correspond  with,  or  are  analogous  to,  parts  contained  in 
the  body  in  health.  But,  according  to  the  views  held  by  some  distinguished 
pathologists  (Robin,  Yirchow),  no  pathological  productions  are,  strictly 
speaking,  heterologous  or  heteromorphous.  All  are  due  to  either  abnormid 
multiplication  of  certain  anatomical  elements  of  the  body  (hypergencsis), 
or  to  abnormal  modifications  of  their  development  and  growth,  or  to  their 
abnormal  situation,  For  an  exposition  of  these  views  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  authors  just  named.* 

OAROINOMA. 

Among  the  exudations  may  be  included  carcinoma  or  cancer.  I  shall 
pass  by  this  exudation  with  a  cursory  noticQ.  It  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant On  the  contrary,  its  importance  and  extent  are  such  that  it  occu- 
pies a  large  space  in  patholpgy,  and  treatises  are  devoted  specially  to  it 
It  will  be  found  to  give  rise  to  a  considerable  number  of  individual  diseases 
hereafter  to  be  considered.  But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  affection 
is  seated  externally  or  in  parts  which  are  accessible,  and  the  propriety  of 
removal  by  the  knife  frequently  becomes  a  question.  Hence,  it  belongs  to 
surgical  rather  than  medical  pathology,  and  is  treated  of  at  length  in  sur- 
gical works.  For  these  reasons  I  shall  devote  to  it  but  a  few  words.  In 
most  cases  the  carcinomatous  deposit  becomes  the  seat  of  more  or  less 
development  into  tumors  which  sometimes  attain  to  a  great  size.  Hence, 
the  affection  is,  with  sufficient  propriety,  reckoned  among  morbid  growths. 

The  terms  carcinoma  and  cancer  have  been  used  heretofore  with  much 
looseness,  having  been  applied  to  morbid  growths  differing  from  each  other 
in  essential  points.  In  their  present  restricted  scope  of  application,  they 
embrace  different  forms  or  varieties  which  differ  widely  in  appearances,  but 
have  in  common  certain  characters  which  are  distinctive.  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  carcinomatous  deposit,  as  regards  its  behavior  during 
life,  are  as  follows :  It  is  the  seat  of  a  morbid  development  or  growth  which 
goes  on  indefinitely,  giving  rise  to  a  tumor  of  greater  or  less  si2^.  It  in- 
volves more  or  less  destruction  of  the  surrounding  structures,  partly  by 
pressure,  and  in  part  by  the  processes  of  inflammation  which  it  excites. 
Sooner  or  later,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  it  leads  to  ulceration,  which 
becomes  more  or  less  extensive,  eventuating  in  what  is  commonly  called 
open  cancer,  and  hemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neighborhood  become  the  seat  of  a  consecutive  deposit,  due,  as  generally 
supposed,  to  the  transportation  of  morbid  material  to  them  by  the  lymphatics. 
Progressive  destruction  of  parts  and  death  therefrom,  the  deposit  frequently 
occurring  successively  or  simultaneously  in  different  situations,  is  the  rule 
to  which  there  are  few  exceptions.  Recovery  is.  however,  possible,  and  it 
takes  place  by  retrogressive  processes  which  may  involve  either  fatty  or  caU 

I  Vidt  Virchow's  Cellular  Pathologj,  and  articles  by  Robin  in  Njsten's  Dictionary, 
eleventh  edition,  under  heads  of  H^Uromorphe,  Hiteroplasmef  Genire,  Embryoplantique^ 
etc. 
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eareoofi  degeneration.  As  beloDging  to  this  genera]  sketch  is  to  l>e  added 
the  liability  to  reinm,  when  situated  in  an  accessible  part  and  removed  by 
the  surgeon,  either  In  ihe  same  part  or  in  some  new  situntion  In  view  of 
the  salient  points  in  its  history  just  stated,  the  propriety  of  calling  cancer  a 
nalignaDt  disease  Is  sufficiently  apparent. 

Anatomically  considered,  the  different  forms  of  cancer  present  notable 
points  of  difference.  Three  well-marked  forms  are  generally  recognized,  viz., 
scrirrhns  or  hard  cancer,  medullary  or  encephaloid,  and  colloid  or  alveolar, 
the  two  latter  forms  being  distingnished  from  the  first  form  as  soft  cancers. 
Each  of  these  forms  consists,  in  part,  of  a  fibroid  structure  which  is  especially 
aboodaot  in  scirrhos,  g^iving  to  this  form  its  cartilage-like  hardness.  This 
strocture  is  far  less  abundant  in  the  two  other  forms.  In  medullary  or 
encephalold  cancer  the  morbid  growth  bears  a  resemblance  in  its  gross 
appearances  to  brain  substance,  as  the  names  imply.  In  the  colloid  form, 
the  fibroid  structure  is  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ieave  small  spaces 
called  areola  or  locnli,  which  are  filled  with  a  substance  resembliog  glae. 
These  forms  are  subdivided  into  numerous  varieties  which  need  not  bo 
noticed  in  this  generftl  account  The  three  forms,  in  addition  to  the  fibroid 
tissue,  or  stroma,  contain  characteristic  cell  fprmations,  or  cancer  cells. 
These  are  found  on  subjecting  to  microscopical  esamination  scrapings  from 
the  cut  surfaces  of  cancerous  tumors,  or  the  milky  liquid  which  exudes  when 
Uiese  tumors  are  incised,  known  as  the  cancer  juice.  The  presence  of  this 
juice  Is  a  distinctive  character  of  cancer.  Thore  has  been  much  discussion 
et'  late  years  respecting  the  existence  of  cells  specially  distinctive  of  cancer, 
and  their  reliability  as  a  diagnostic  criterion  of  cancerous  growths.  Without 
•Btering  into  the  discussion,  it  may  be  stated  that  most  microscopical  ob- 
servers appear  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  cells  having  characters  distinc- 
tive  of  cancer,  and  that  they  are  present  in,  at  least,  a  large  majority  of 
specimens  which  are  truly  cancerous.  The  cells  present  a  great  variety  of 
appearance,  being  round,  caudated,  fusiform,  etc.,  and  also  varying  largely 
m  size.  They  are  distinguished  especially  by  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  or 
of  nuclei  of  large  size,  and  by  a  large  nucleolus.  The  nucleus,  which  varies 
in  size,  according  to  Bennett  may  occupy  from  one-sixth  to  four-fifths  of  the 
volume  of  the  cell.  Frequently  the  cells  contain  more  than  a  single  nucleus, 
often  two,  and  sometimes  several ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  sometimes 
called  mother  cells.  Acetic  acid  acts  upon  the  cell-wall,  rendering  it  trans- 
parent and  sometimes  dissolving  it,  while  the  nucleus  is  not  affected.  In 
some  specimens  the  cells  are  few  or  wanting,  but  free  nuclei  exist  in  greater 
or  less  abundance.  Whenever  cells  or  free  nuclei  having  the  distinctive 
characters  just  stated  are  found,  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  them  as 
evidence  of  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  specimen,  but  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  their  absence  constitutes  negative  proof  sufficient  to  declare  in  all 
cases  the  non-existence  of  cancer.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  minute 
quantity  of  matter  which  is  placed  under  the  field  of  the  microscope  may 
lot  contain  cancer  cells  in  consequence  of  their  being  sparsely  distributed 
throughout  the  morbid  mass.  They  are  not  to  be  pronounced  absent  until 
several  portions  of  the  mass  have  been  examined.  Cancerous  formations 
have  been  considered  as  pre-eminently  heterologous  or  heteromorphous  pro- 
ductions. But  if  we  accept  the  views  of  Robin  and  Yirchow,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made,  even  cancer  cells  do  not  exemplify  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  generation  of  new  anatomical  elements  in  disease — a  principle 
the  existence  of  which  the  writers  just  named  deny.  They  regard  these 
cells  as  resulting  from  a  deformation  of  epithelium  or  other  normal  ana- 
tomical elements,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  multiplied  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.     Robin  points  out  differences  as  regards  the  appearances  of 
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csBcrr  ceHs  correspondiog  to  diiferences  of  the  stractares  in  which  the  car- 
cioomatoas  exudation  takes  place. 

Cancerous  deposits  are  distingaished  as  primary  and  secondary.  The 
frst  deposit  which  occars  is  called  primary,  and  any  which  may  subseqnently 
take  place  are  called  secondary.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  secondary 
cancers  are  dependent  on  the  primary,  the  latter  •furnishing  germs  which 
gain  admission  into  the  circulation,  and  being  deposited  in  other  situations, 
become  the  point  of  departure  for  fresh  manifestations  of  the  disease.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that,  not  only  are  the  structures  in  immediate  prox- 
imity to  the  deposit  involved  and  destroyed,  but  the  afifection  extends  to  the 
nei^thboring  lymphatic  glands.  It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  secondary  deposits  more  or  less  remote  from  the  site  of  the  primary 
cancer  proceed  from  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  system  becomes  infected  by  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of 
matter  derived  from  an  existing  cancerous  afifection.  Various  facts  go  to 
show  that  a  primary  cancer  involves  an  antecedent  or  underlying  unknown 
special  pathological  condition  called  a  cachexia,  or,  if  it  consist  in  a  blood- 
change,  a  crasis.  A  predisposition  to  this  disease,  or  the  cancerous  diathesis, 
is  nndoubtedly  in  some  cases  inherent  in  the  system  from  birth,  and  inherited. 
Now,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  secondary  cancers  are  dependent  ou 
the  general  or  constitntional  condition  which  led  to  the  primary  affection 
than  that  they  proceed  from  an  infection  by  the  latter.  This  view  is  con- 
sistent with  a  fact  which  clinical  experience  appears  to  teach,  viz.,  that 
secondary  cancers  are  more  apt  to  occur  after  the  extirpation  of  a  part 
primarily  affected,  than  if  surgical  interference  had  not  been  resorted  to. 

As  regards  the  situation  of  the  cancerous  deposit,  there  is  a  preference  (so 
to  s|)eak)  for  certain  organs.  Rokitansky  gives  the  following  list  of  parts 
which  are  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  this  disease  in  the  order  of  their  enumera- 
tion :  "  First,  the  uterus,  the  female  breast,  the  stomach,  the  large  intestine, 
and  especially  the  rectnm ;  next  comes  the  cancer  of  lymphatic  glands, 
esi»ecially  as  retro- peritoneal  cancer  accumulation  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column  ;  hepatic  peritoneal  cancer  ;  bone-cancer;  cancer  of  the  skin,  and  of 
the  lipM ;  of  the  brain  ;  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  of  tde  testis  ;  of  the  ovary; 
^  the  kidneys ;  of  the  tongue ;  of  the  cesophagus  ;  of  the  salivary  glands 
iMid  the  imrotid." 

TYPHOID    DEPOSIT. 

The  depi>sit  which  takes  place  in  the  Peyerian  patches  of  the  small  intes- 
|iu^  aad  the  corresponding  mesenteric  glands  in  typhoid  fever  may  be 
f<^»lt^>aeJ  among  the  exudations.  This  deposit  is  characteristic  of  typhoid 
^v^.  AuU  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  treating  of  the  latter  in  the  second 
^^^  y)t  ibi«  work.     The  typhous  matter  or  substance,  as  it  is  called,  is  de- 

KhiwU  Juriag  the  early  part  of  the  disease  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
vei*«)Mi  i^tatvhes  and  mesenteric  glands  become  more  or  less  enlarged.  At 
triii  v^  tMibiitauce  has  considerable  density,  but  during  the  progress  of  the 
^^MiAH^j^  w  ;uAe«is»  and  is  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a  pulpy  mass.  In  the 
^k^uiM  |Mtv*W«.  generally,  if  not  invariably,  it  sloughs  awliy,  carrying  with 
'%  IaW  ^•ikuUatar  bodies  which  compose  the  patches,  and  leaving  ulcerations 
^ikw^  'i  w^^v^Y  take  place,  undergo  cicatrization.  In  the  mesenteric 
^ijiteMKk  i^  JkHN>aii  is  absorbed.  The  typhous  exudation  consists  of  an  amor- 
-^\M^  "ttJittr^  ^tK^uiiding  in  molecular  granules ;  corpuscular  bodies  resem- 
^^;.  ^.  V^tKKV^K^tts  corpuscles,  but  somewhat  larger  and  acted  on  more 
%J^^  >ik  d^^)^H^  M44;  nucleated  cells,  highly  granular,  and  free  nuclei,  the 
irmtrtsf  <Mid  sometimes  containing  fatty  granules. 
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The  bebaTior  of  this  deposit  forms  an  important  part  of  the  natural  historj 
of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  as  contrasted  with 
typhas.  The  feet  that  the  deposit  is  peculiar  to  the  Peyerian  patches  and 
mesenteric  giands  goes  to  sustain  the  opinion  now  heid  by  physiologists,  viz., 
that  the  anbiown  fonction  of  the>  patches  is  identical  with  that  of  the  glands, 
the  former  being  the  first  row*  of  glands  spread  out  upon  a  plane  surface. 

The  foregoing  are  the  exudations  important  to  be  here  noticed  as  entering 
into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  a  large  number  of  individual  diseases.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term  exudation  is  restricted  to  deposits  which 
ioHdify  by  the  progress  of  coagulation.  Other  solid  deposits  which  are  not 
itrieUy  exadations  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  degenerations. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGBS  IN  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OP  THE  BODY— (Conclitdbd.) 

LtflioBt  of  Compoflition  eontinned— Trassudations — Dropsiei— Fluzefl — Degenerations — ^Fatty 
Dcgenoratioii— Fatty  Cbowth— Caloareoiu  Degeneration — Lardaeeous  or  Waxy  Degeneration 
—New  VormntioBS  or  Morbid  Growths — ^Pneamotosea — Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites. 

TRANSUDATIONS — DROPSIES. 

A  MORBID  condition,  affecting  the  composition  of  parts,  consists  in  an 
abnormal  accumulation  of  liquid,  exterior  to  the  vessels,  derived  from  the 
blood.  Liquids  escaping  through  the  coats  of  vessels,  devoid  of  coagulated 
fibrin  or  lymph,  and  holding  in  solution  more  or  less  of  the  constituents 
of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  are  distinguished  as  transudations.  Transudations 
preserve  the  liquid  state,  in  this  respect  differing  from  exudations,  the  latter 
coagulating  and  thus  giving  rise  to  solid  deposits.  The  act  of  transudation 
is  purely  physical,  that  is,  it  has  no  special  relation  to  the  vital  endowments 
of  the  tissues,  but  only  to  their  physical  properties.  The  serous  or  watery 
portion  of  the  blood  percolates  the  walls  of  the  vessels  precisely  as  any  liquid 
confined  in  artificial  tubes  of  leather  or  some  porous  material  may  transnde. 
Transudations  generally  do  not  even  involye  the  principle  of  exosmosts,  which 
is  operative  to  a  considerable  extent  in  living  organisms.  They  take  place 
Qsuallv  88  a  result  either  of  a  morbid  attenuation  of  the  blood-serum,  or  of 
undue  hydraulic  pressure,  or  of  both  these  physical  causes  combined ;  other 
circumstances,  also,  may  co-operate  by  rendering  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
more  permeable.  In  a  true  transudation  there  is  no  solution  of  continuity  or 
rupture.  Hemorrhage,  therefore,  is  not  a  transudation  unless  it  be  admitted 
that  the  blood-corpuscles  can  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  vessels  without 
the  molecular  coherence  of  the  tissues  being  disturbed.  Bloody  serum,  or 
serum  colored  with  hasmatin,  may  transude,  constituting  what  is  called  false 
hemorrhage. 

Transudations  may  take  place  in  different  situations.  Occurring  in  situa- 
tions from  which  the  liquid  cannot  escape,  viz.,  within  serous  cavities  and 
into  the  areolar  tissue,  they  constitute  dropsies.  Occurring  upon  some 
internal  surface  whence  the  liquid  is  conveyed  out  of  the  body  through  an 
outlet,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  a  mucous  surface,  they  constitute  fluxes. 
The  latter  do  not  now  especially  concern  us,  since  they  do  not  occasion 
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lesions  affecting  the  composition  of  parts.     The  transadations  which  consti- 
tute dropsies  are  alone  to  be  considered  in  this  connectioif. 

The  distinetive  feature  of  a  dropsy  is,  that  the  liquid  which  escapes  through 
the  coats  of  the  vessels  is  not  liquor  Banguinis,  but  water  containing  more 
or  less  of  the  constituents  of  blood-serum.  When  liquor  sanguinis  or  blood- 
plasma  escapes,  the  results  are  coagulated  fibrin  or  lymph,  and  subsequently 
certain  metamorphoses  or  developments  which  were  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Effused  products  which  solidify  by  coagulation  and  become  the 
seat  of  adventitious  tissues,  of  pus-globules,  etc.,  are  exudations.  On  the 
other  hand,  liquid  effusions  devoid  of  coagulating  material,  undergoing  no 
metamorphoses,  not  giving  rise  to  new  formations,  in  other  words,  in  no 
sense  blastemata  or  cytoblastemata,  are  transudations,  and,  if  retained,  such 
effusions  constitute  dropsies.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  distinction  is 
not  always  ^observed.  Vogel,  for  example,  applies  the  term  "  fibrinous 
dropsies''  to  accumulations  of  liquid  which  contain  coagulated  fibrin  in 
greater  or  less  abundance.  According  to  the  distinction  just  made,  these  are 
not  correctly  called  dropsies.  They  are  exudations,  involving  generally,  if 
not  always,  inflammation.  A  true  dropsy  is  not  an  effect  of  inflammation. 
Inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  it  is  true,  frequently  gives  rise  to  more 
or  less  liquid  effusion.  But  the  effused  Ifquid  is  turbid  from  the  admixture 
of  lymph,  and  contains  more  or  less  solid  fibrin.  In  a  dropsical  accumulation, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  is  generally  clear,  like  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
and  no  solid  fibrin  or  lymph  is  apparent.  Again,  while  inflammatory  effu- 
sion is  due  to  a  morbid  condition  (inflammation)  of  the  serous  membrane,  in 
pure  dropsy  the  morbid  condition,  on  which  the  transudation  depends,  is 
situated  elsewhere,  the  membrane  itself  being  free  from  disease.  Individual 
diseases  exemplifying  this  contrast  between  inflammatory  and  dropsical 
effusions  are  pleuritis  and  hydrothorax,  peritonitis  and  hydroperitonenm, 
true  hydrocephalus  and  meningitis.  The  prefix  hydro  expresses  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  dr.op8y. 

In  pure  dropsy  the  effused  liquid  bears  a  resemblance,  more  or  less  close, 
to  the  serum  of  the  blood.  But  it  differs  in  different  cases,  owing  to  varia- 
tions as  regards  the  ingredients  held  in  solution.  It  has  usually  an  alkaline 
reaction.  It  generally  contains  albumen  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  Ac- 
cording to  Lehmann,  transudations  into  the  pleural  sac  are  richer  in  albumen 
than  those  into  the  peritoneal ;  there  is  still  less  albumen  in  dropsy  of  the 
arachnoid  than  in  hydroperitoneum,  and  effusions  into  the  areolar  tissue  are 
the  poorest  in  this  constituent.  When  albumen  is  abundant,  the  liquid  is 
viscid,  and  it  may  become  se  from  the  absorption  of  water.  Dropsical 
effusions  are  sometimes  red,  from  the  presence  of  blood-pigment  or  haematin. 
Occasionally  it  is  yellow  or  greenish,  from  the  presence  of  bile-pigment 
Fatty  matter  may  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  liquid  opal- 
escent or  milky.  Various  of  the  saline  ingredients  of  blood-serum  are  present, 
the  chloride  of  sodium  preponderating.     Urea  is  occasionally  found. 

Dropsies  receive  different  names  according  to  their  situation.  Seated  in 
the  serous  cavities,  they  are  designated  by  prefixing  hydro  to  the  name  of  the 
membrane,  as  already  stated.  Dropsy  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  a  part  is  called 
adema.  This  name  is  applied  to  effusions  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  internal 
organs  as  well  as  beneath  the  integument.  An  effusion  into  the  pulmonary 
air-cells  is  called  oedema  of  the  lungs.  When  subcutaneous  cedema  is 
general,  that  is,  extending  over  the  body,  it  receives  the  name  anasarca. 

Dropsy  is  always  dependent  on  some  antecedent. morbid  condition.  It  is 
never  a  primary  affection.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  disease  per  se,  but  only  a 
symptom  of  disease.     It  is  produced  by  the  affections  which  stand  in  a 
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eaasmtiTe  relation  to  it,  in  two  ways:  Ist,  by  increased  pressore  from  an 
accomolatioQ  of  blood  in  the  veins;  and,  2d,  by  diminishing  the  density  of 
the  blood-!ieram.  These  two  physical  conditions  comprise  the  mechanism  of 
dropeical  transndations.  In  all  instances  either  there  is  an  increase  of 
hydrmolic  pressure  in  the  veins  from  obstruction ,  or  the  blood  is  abnormally 
■qaeoas  ;  and  both  these  physical  conditions  may  be  combined. 

The  terms  general  and  local  dropsy  express  an  important  distinction.  lo 
ireneral  dropsy,  snbcntafieoQS  oedema  is  diffused  to  a  greater  or  less  extent; 
that  18,  anasarca  exists,  together  with  more  or  less  effusion  into  certain  of  the 
leroQs  cavities,  the  peritoneal  and  pleural  especially.  The  oedema  appears 
first  either  io  the  lower  extremities,  or  on  the  face,  or  simnltaneonsly  in  both 
these  situations,  and  thence  extends  over  the  body.  The  anasarca  may  be 
accompanied  with  a  small  or  a  considerable  acclimulation  in  the  serous  cavi- 
ties. Now,  all  cases  of  general  dropsy  involve  either  an  obstruction  seated 
at  or  near  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  or  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood,  or  both  may  be  combined.  General  dropsy,  due  to  obstruction,  is 
iinially  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  heart;  occurring  in  this  connection,  it  is 
distingnisfaed  as  cardiac  dropsy.  The  dropsy,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
^nerally  associated  with  difficolty  of  breathing  (dyspnoea)  out  of  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavities ;  also,  with  disturbed  action 
of  the  heart,  and  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  surface,  giving  to  the  skin 
frequently  a  dusky  hue.  On  the  other  hand,  general  dropsy  due  to  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood,  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  connected  with  those 
•ffections  of  the  kidneys  embraced  under  the  name  of  Bright's  disease. 
Occnrring  In  this  counection,  it  is  called  renal  dropsy.  Cases  of  this  variety 
ef  dropsy  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  (albu- 
minuria), by  pallor  of  the  surface,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  less  amount  of  dyspnoea 
than  in  cardiac  dropsy.  Irrespective  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  albuminuria, 
the  blood  sometimes  becomes  attenuated  so  as  to  give  rise  to  general  dropsy. 
It  is  occasionally  incidental  to  protracted  intermittents.  I  have  known 
anasarca  to  a  great  degree,  with  effosion  Into  the  cavities,  to  occur  in  con- 
nection with  anaemia  dne  to  lactation,  without  either  renal  or  cardiac  disease. 

In  local  dropsy  the  effnsion  is  limited  chiefly  to  one  serous  cavity,  or,  if 
in  the  areolar  tissue,  it  is  confined  to  one  organ  or  to  a  part  of  the  body. 
The  most  frequent  of  local  dropsies  is  hydroperitoneum,  which  is  dependent 
on  obstruction  of  the  vena  portse,  generally  as  a  result  of  hepatic  disease, 
more  especially  the  affection  called  cirrhosis.  This,  with  other  local  dropsies, 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  individual  diseases  ;  oedema  of  internal 
parts,  when  restricted  to  any  organ  or  to  a  limited  space,  is  dne  to  hypersemia 
or  congestion  which  may  occur  under  different  circumstances.  It  may  depend 
on  venous  obstruction,  as  when  oedema  of  the  lungs  is  prodnced  by  cardiac 
Ifsioos  which  Involve  initral  obstruction.  It  is  incidental  to  inflammation. 
The  swelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  inflamed  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  Is  dne  to  serous  infiltration.  This  occarrence  is  generally  of  little 
moment,  but  it  becomes  an  event  of  very  grave  importance  when  oedema  of 
the  glottis  is  incidental  to  pharyngitis  ;  oedema  of  the  langs  is  incidental  to 
the  congestion  distinguished  as  hypostatic,  due  to  gravitation  of  blood  to  the 
dependent  parts  from  impairment  of  the  forces  carrying  on  the  circulation. 
It  occurs  in  the  last  stage  of  fevers  or  other  diseases  characterized  by 
stdynamia  or  great  depression  of  the  powers  of  life. 

Transudations  upon  mucous  surfaces,  constituting  fluxes,  will  be  considered, 
as  entering  into  certain  individual  diseases,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 
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The  lesions  of  composition,  which  have  been  considered,  do  not  ioTolre 
alterations  of  structure  or  teztnral  changes.  Certain  of  the  ezndatioos,  it  is 
true,  lead  to  the  destraction  of  the  tissues  surrounding  them.  This  occurs 
in  the  progress  of  cancer  and  tubercle,  but  the  destructive  effects  of  these 
exudations  are  due  to  pressure,  to  disruption  from  their  accumulation,  and  to 
the  inflammation  which  thev  excite.  In  transudations  the  tissues  remain 
unaffected  except  that  they  may  become  attenuated  from  the  distension  occa- 
sioned by  the  liquid.  But  the  lesions  which  are  now  to  be  noticed  are 
characterized  by  the  substitution  of  morbid  deposits  for  the  normal  substance 
of  the  affected  tissues;  th9  change  in  composition  consists  in  alterations 
of  structure  or  textural  changes.  This  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  lesions 
of  composition  which  are  commonly  known  as  degeneratiam.  And  of  these 
the  most  frequent  in  its  occurrence  is  the  substitution  of  fat  for  the  normal 
substance  of  tissues,  or  fatty  degeneration.  To  this  lesion  much  attention 
has  been  directed  of  late  years ;  and  in  elucidating  it,  the  microscope  has 
rendered  valuable  service  to  pathology. 

Different  structures  in  various  situations  are  found  to  present,  in  the  place 
of  the  substance  peculiar  to  their  normal  composition,  fatty  granules  or  oil 
drops.  Muscles  are  especially  prone  to  this  change.  It  is  often  observed 
in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart.  Examined  with  the  microscope  the 
characters  of  the  muscular  fibre  are  more  or  less  impaired  or  lost,  and  those 
of  fatty  matter  are  present.  In  proportion  as  this  change  has  taken  place, 
the  tissue  becomes  softened,  rupture  is  liable  to  occur,  and  instead  of  the 
healthy  color  the  affected  parts  present  a  yellowish  or  tawny  appearance. 
Of  course,  also,  in  proportion  as  the  muscular  substance  is  replaced  by  fat, 
the  function  proper  to  this  structure  is  impaired ;  its  power  of  contraction 
is  diminished,  and  the  affected  organ  is  enfeebled. 

An  important  distinction  is  between  fatty  growth  and  fatty  degeneration. 
In  fatty  growth  the  adipose  tissue  is  increased.  This  may  take  place 
beneath  the  integument  and  in  any  part  of  the  body  containing  more  or  less 
of  this  tissue.  Increased  generally  throughout  the  body  beyond  a  certain 
extent  the  condition  known  as  obesity  or  corpulency  is  produced.  This  may 
take  place  in  a  degree  to  constitute  a  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease 
of  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  which  belongs  to  health  occurs  in  emaciation 
produced  by  a  deficiency  of  the  alimentary  supplies  which  contribute  to 
fatty  growth,  and  by  various  diseases.  In  obesity  or  corpulence  there  is,  in 
fact,  hypertrophy  or  abnormal  growth  of  the  adipose  tissue,  and  in  emacia- 
tion there  is  atrophy  of  this  tissue. 

Fatty  growth  may  be  limited  to  a  particular  organ.  Thus,  taking  the 
heart  for  an  illustration,  this  organ  in  health  presents  a  certain  amount  of 
fatty  tissue.  Hypertrophy  of  this  tissue,  or,  in  other  words,  increase  of  the 
fat  vesicles,  may  occur  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ 
is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat  The  fat  vesicles  may  also  penetrate,  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  between  the  muscular  fibres.  Nevertheless,  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  organ  may  remain  unchanged.  The  heart  is  affected 
with  obesity;  but  this  is  not  fatty  degeneration.  In  fatty  degeneration  the 
fatty  matter  occupies  the^place  of  muscular  substance;  that  is,  fat  is  con- 
tained within  the  sarcolemma  at  the  expense  of  the  normal  contents  or  the 
musculine. 

An  interesting  pathological  question  here  arises.  Is  the  substance  of 
muscle  converted  into  fatty  matter,  or  is  this  substance  removed  by  absorp- 
tion and  its  place  occupied  by  fat  ?    Does  fatty  degeneration,  in  other  words, 
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iDToWe  a  trsnsformatioD  or  metamorphosiB  of  the  tissoe,  or  simplj  a  snbsti- 
totioD  f     This  is  a  qoestioD  at  present  subjudtce.     Some  pathologists  are 
.of  the  opinion  that  an  actual  conversion  of  the  muscalar  snbstance  into  fat  takes  . 
place.     This  view  has  been  advocated  especially  by  Qaain,  and  fatty  degene- 
raUoa,  as  distinguished  from  fatty  growth,  is  sometimes  called  "Quain's  de- 
generation."   Quain  considers  that  the  process  is  analogous  to  that  by  which 
adipocere  is  produced  after  death.     He  considers  the  process  as  a  chemical 
ooe,  and  claims  to  have  induced  a  condition  essentially  the  same  as  that  of    ,• 
fiuty  degeneration  by  immersing  specimens  of  normal  muscular  tissue  in  dilute 
spirit  and  nitric  acid.     Other  pathologists,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that 
tbia  Tiew  of  the  mechanism  of  fatty  degeneration  is  highly  improbable ;  that 
the  albuminoid  or  nitrogenoid  anatomical  elements  of  the  body  are  not 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  hydro-carbonaceous  substance  like  fat. 
The  latter  opinion  is  held  by  Robin.      Rokitansky,  Jones  and  Sieveking, 
and  others  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  conversion,  but  think  that,  as  a 
rale,  the  fatty  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  change  is  produced  by  displace- 
ment    If  this  view  be  correct,  the  term  fatty  degeneration  is  not  strictly 
appropriate*  inasmuch  as  this  term  implies  conversion  ;  and  Robin  has  sug- 
gested that  in  its  stead  the  term  suhititutum  be  employed.     Assuming  the 
change  to  be  one  of  substitution  raiher  than  degeneration,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  absorption  of  the  muscular  substance  precedes  the  deposit  of  fat, 
or  whether  the  latter  takes  place  first  and  the  absorption  occurs  as  a  conse- 
quence?   This  question,  with  our  present  knowledge,  we  are  unable  to 
answer. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  voluntary  muscles  occurs  as  a  result  of  protracted 
disuse.  In  cases  of  complete  paralysis,  after  the  function  of  the  muscles 
baa  been  suspended  for  a  long  time,  fatty  granules  are  found  to  have  taken 
ttie  place  of  the  muscular  substance.  The  same  is  true  of  the  nerves  in- 
volved in  paralyzed  parts.  These  structures  become,  in  fact,  disorganized 
in  so  far  as  fatty  degeneration  has  taken  place,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  this  change,  their  ability  to  resume  their  functions  is  impaired. 
This  fact  is  of  gpreat  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  paralysis. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  especially  of  the  minute 
cerebral  arteries,  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  aged  persons  and  in  middle  life. 
This  fact,  ascertained  within  late  years  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  has 
explained  the  occurrence  of  apoplectic  extravasation  of  blood  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  The  cohesion  and  resistance  of  the  arterial  coats  being 
diminished  by  the  displacement  of  their  proper  substance  by  fatty  granules, 
they  are  liable  to  rupture ;  hence,  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  into  the 
brain  giving  rise  to  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia. 

Fatty  matter  is  apt  to  be  deposited,  in  abnormal  quantity,  within  the 
secreting  cells  of  important  glands.  Accumulating  unduly  within  the  he- 
patic cells,  fatty  liver  is  produced ;  and,  in  like  manner,  fatty  kidney,  one  of 
the  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  is  produced  by  the  deposit  of  fat  within  the 
cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes.  It  is  supposed  that  fatty  degeneration  of 
fibrinous  exudation  in  these  and  other  organs  may  take  place,  either  by  con- 
version or  displacement.  As  already  stated,  one  of  the  modes  in  which 
cancer  may  undergo  retrogression  and  cure  is  by  a  fatty  change. 

An  interesting  example  of  fatty  degeneration  is  afforded  by  the  cornea  in 
some  persons  advancing  toward  old  age.  The  outer  margin  of  the  cornea 
presents  a  pale,  opaque  ring,  varying  in  width  and  extent,  which  is  familiar  to 
every  observer  as  the  arcui  senilis.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  is  due 
tu  the  presence  of  fat  Canton,  of  London,  who  was  the  first  to  attribute 
the  arcus  senilis  to  fatty  degeneration,'  considered  it  as  uniformly  associated 

>  Vide  Loudon  Lancet,  1850  and  1851. 
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with  a  similar  condition  affecting  internal  parts,  and  more  especially  the 
heart.  Hence,  he  regarded  it  as  possesaing  mach  diagnostic  valae.  Clinical 
observation  does  not  show  it  to  be  reliable  evidence  of  the  coexistence  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  or  other  internal  parts,  nor  when  the  latter 
is  associated  is  it  a  criterion  of  the  amoant  of  degeneration,  as  claimed  by 
Canton ;  bat,  taken  in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  it  possesses  a 
certain  amount  of  diagnostic  significance. 

The  importance  of  fatty  degeneration  as  regards  its  pathological  effects 
will,  of  coarse,  depend  on  the  parts  affected,  together  with  the  degree  and 
extent  of  the  disorganization.  In  the  heart  the  power  of  this  organ  to  carry 
on  the  circolation  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  amoant  of  the  degenera* 
tion.  In  the  arteries  of  the  brain  it  renders  them  liable  to  raptare,  and  thns 
gives  rise  to  apoplexy  and  paralysis.  In  the  mnscles  and  nerves  of  para- 
lyzed parts,  it  preclodes  restoration  in  so  far  as  the  disorganizing  change  has 
taken  place.  In  the  liver  and  kidneys,  it  involves  dimination  oi^  disturbance 
of  the  functions  of  these  organs.  In  most  situations  the  change  of  structare 
is  permanent — the  change  is  irrecoverable. 

A  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  of  certain  of  the  tissues — the  heart, 
arteries,  cornea — belongs  to  middle  life  and  old  age.  As  a  result  of  the 
non-use  of  parts  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  Fatty  liver. and  fatty 
kidney  are  sometimes  observed  in  young  subjects.  A  disposition  to  fatty 
growth,  or  obesity,  as  is  well  known,  is  often  developed  in  middle-aged 
persons,  and  increases,  for  a  certain  period,  with  advancing  years.  But 
obesity  and  a  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  do  not  always  go  together. 
The  heart  and  other  organs  may  be  free  from  fatty  degeneration,  notwith- 
standing the  body  abounds  with  adipose  deposit  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  heart  covered  with  fat,  and  the  muscular  structure  entirely  normal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  heart  may  present  a  less  amount  than  usual  of  adipose 
tissue,  and  yet  the  muscular  walls  be  extensively  disorganized  by  fatty  de- 
generation. So  with  the  body  at  large ;  fatty  degeneration  of  certain  tissues 
may  occur  in  lean  as  well  as  in  corpulent  persons.  Fatty  degeneration,  as 
well  as  obesity,  doubtless  depends  on  a  constitutional  condition,  except  in 
those  instances  in  which  it  is  manifestly  due  to  local  circumstances,  as  in  the 
case  of  muscles  and  nerves  which  have  been  for  a  long  tira'e  quiescent.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  the  blood  abounds  in  fat  in  cases  of  obesity,  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  is  favored  by  a  diet  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  substances 
either  containing  or  readily  convertible  into  fat,  and,  also,  from  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  fatty  growth  may  be  reduced  by  a  diet  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  these  substances.  But  it  is  not  so  apparent  that  a  tendency 
to  fatty  degeneration  involves  a  greater  abundance  of  fat  in  the  blood.  The 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver  is  frequently  observed  in  bodies  dead  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  especially  in  female  subjects.  This  is,  also,  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

A  variety  of  fatty  degeneration,  affecting  especially  the  larger  arteries  and 
the  valves  of  the  heart,  is  called  atheroma^  a  term  signifying  pap  or  pulp. 
This  variety  is  highly  important  as  leading  to  certain  grave  accidents  and 
lesions  pertaining  to  the  parts  affected.  The  affection  consists,  primarily,  of 
a  deposit  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries,  or  the  endocardium 
investing  the  valves  of  the  heart,  of  a  substance  which  presents  a  yellowish 
or  whitish  color,  and  Is  of  a  cheesy  consistence.  Examined  microscopically, 
this  substance  is  found  to  be  composed  of  fatty  granules,  with  crystals  of 
cholesterine  in  abundance,  and  certain  earthy  ingredients.  The  accumulation 
of  this  deposit  causes  atrophy  of  the  structure  in  contact  with  it,  and  may 
lead  to  softening  and  separation  of  the  delicate  membrane  beneath  which  it 
is  situated.     In  this  way  the  parts  are  weakened,  aud  hence  occurs  in  the 
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arteries,  especially  the  aorta,  and  the  large  vessels  connected  with  it,  aneo- 
rismal  dilatation.  Situated  in  the  Talves  of  the  heart,  it  may  result  in  rup- 
tare,  inTolving  serious  valvular  lesions.  It  is  apt  to  precede  the  deposit  of 
calcmreoQS  matter  in  abundance,  both  in  the  arteries  and  within  the  heart, 
leading,  in  the  latter,  to  what  has  been  called  ossification  of  the  valves. 

0AL0ABB0U8    DEGBNEB ATION. 

A  change  in  composition,  due  to  the  deposit  of  earthy  salts,  in  more  or 
lees  abundance — the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  carbonate  of 
lime — constitutes  what  is  called  the  ctdcareous  degeneration^  ealcification^  or 
crete/actMon.  As  just  stated,  this  is  apt  to  supervene  upon  the  atheromatous 
deposit  in  the  large  arteries  and  within  the  heart,  leading,  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion, to  varions  deformations  of  the  valves.  The  term  ossification  is  incor- 
rectly applied  to  this  change.  The  calcareous  deposit  does  not  present  the 
structure  peculiar  to  bone,  but  consists  of  the  earthy  salts  jnst  named,  with- 
out any  structural  arrangement.  The  smaller  arteries  not  nnfrequently 
become  calcified,  especially  in  advanced  life,  giving  rise,  in  some  cases,  to 
serious  consequences.  The  gangrene  of  the  feet  and  legs,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  old  persons,  called  gangrena  senilis^  is  attributable,  in  certain  cases 
ftt  least,  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  from  calcareous  degeneration  of 
tlie  distributing  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  arteries  of  the  brain 
becoming  calcareous,  and  consequently  brittle,  sometimes  give  way,  and  this 
is  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  in  certain  cases  of  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia. 
The  obstruction  of  the  circulation  due  to  calcification  of  the  cerebral  arte- 
ries is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain,  byr 
cUminishing  the  amount  of  supplies  requisite  for  healthy  nutrition. 

Aside  from  the  structures  which  have  been  mentioned,  various  others  majt 
be  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposit.  Not  unfrequently  the  serous  membranes* 
present  plates  of  bony-like  substance,  more  or  less  numerous  and  large.  I 
have  met  with  a  case  of  old  pleurisy,  in  which  the  pleura  had  become  hardi- 
ened  by  calcareous  deposit  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  removed  entire,. 
together  with  several  quarts  of  liquid  which  it  contained;  and,  when  opened,, 
and  the  liquid  removed,  it  did  not  collapse,  but  retained  the  form  of  a  solid 
box.  Exudations  and  morbid  growths  may  undergo  the  calcareous  degene- 
ration. This  occurs  in  simple  fibrinous  exudation,  in  cancer  and  in  tubercle. 
The  pulmonary  calculi,  or  obsolete  tubercles,  are  masses  of  earthy  salts 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  tuberculous  deposit 

LABDAOEOUS    OB    WAXY    DEGE  NEB  ATIO  N. 

Another  change  in  composition  involving  alteration  of  structure  has  re* 
ceived  several  names,  to  wit,  the  lardaceous,  waxy,  albuminoid,  and  amyloid 
degeneration.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  degenerative  change  consists 
in  the  presence  of  a  morbid  deposit,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily ascertained.  Affected  parts  are  increased  in  volume  and  weighty  tliere 
is  also  a  notable  increase  of  firmness  or  stiflfness ;  the  surfaces  on  section 
present  a  translucent  appearance  resembling  fat  bacon  or  wax,  and  hence, 
tbe  significance  of  the  terms  lardaceous  and  waxy. 

This  is  not  a  lesion  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  organs  most  apt  to 
be  affected  are  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  and  the  lymphatic  glands ; 
bot  it  may  be  seated  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.  The  names  albu- 
minoid and  amyloid  imply  different  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit. 
Bennett  considers  it  to  be  an  albuminoid  product,  t.  «.,  resembling  albumen. 
Tirchow  and  others  havQ  supposed  tlyat  it  is  a  substance  analogous  to  starch, 
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or  to  cellulose,  as  expressed  by  the  Dame  amyloid.  The  evidence  of  the 
latter  view  consists  in  the  change  of  color  produced  by  iodine.  If  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  be  first  cautiously  added,  the  application  of  iodine  is  fol- 
lowed by  either  a  blue  or  violet  color. ^  The  addition  of  iodine,  without 
the  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  yellowish-red  color.  As  regards  the  coloration 
produced  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  a^id,  it  is  analogous  to  cholesterin,  and 
the  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  that  the  substance  is,  in  fact,  cholesterin. 
With  the  present  uncertainty  respecting  the  nature  of  the  material,  the 
names  lardaceous  or  waxy,  which  relate  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
affected  parts,  are  to  be  preferred. 

The  lardaceous  or  waxy  degeneration  disorganizes  in  proportion  to  its 
amount  by  supplanting  the  normal  tissue  with  the  morbid  deposit  peculiar 
to  this  form  of  disease.  The  deposit  does  not  undergo  softening.  Its 
presence  does  not  appear  to  excite  inflammation.  It  is  donbtful  if  it  be 
ever  absorbed.  The  change  is  followed  by  serious  consequences  according 
to  the  parts  affected,  and  the  extent  of  the  disorganization.  It  leads  to 
evil  results  by  compromising  the  functions  of  the  parts  affected.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  kidneys  are  the  seat  of  this  degenerative  change,  the  elimination 
of  urea  is  interfered  with,  and,  if  the  disorganization  be  great,  nrsemia  is  the 
result.  In  like  manner,  if  the  liver  be  affected,  the  functions  of  this  organ 
are  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  degeneration.  Affecting  thus 
an  important  organ,  the  lesion  is  of  a  grave  character,  more  especially  as  it 
is  permanent. 

NEW    FORMATIONS    OR    MORBID    GROWTHS. 

Changes  in  composition  of  great  practical  importance  proceed  from  what 
are  csWed  new  formations  or  morbid  growths.  Most  of  these  are  embraced 
under  the  head  of  tumors.  They  belong  to  surgical  rather  than  medical 
pathology,  inasmuch  as  they  are  often  situated  either  externally  or  where 
tliey  are  accessible  to  manual  examination,  and  may  be  removed  with  the 
knife  or  are  treated  with  the  appliances  of  surgery.  This  division  of  the 
third  class  of  anatomical  changes  I  shall  therefore  pass  by,  with  scarcely 
more  than  a  simple  allusion  to  it,  referring  the  reader  to  surgical  treatises  or 
to  works  devoted  to  morbid  anatomy.  Morbid  growths  have  been  heretofore 
considered  by  pathologists  as  consisting  of  analogous  and  non^anahgoui 
structures ;  the  first  being  morbid  structures,  either  identical  with,  or  analo- 
gous to  those  found  in  the  healthy  body,  that  is,  normal,  and  the  second 
being  structures  essentially  abnormal,  in  other  words  having  no  analogies 
among  the  healthy  tissues  of  the  body.  As  expressive  of  this  distinction, 
the  terms  omologous  or  omomorphous,  and  heterologous  or  heteromorphous, 
have  been  applied  to  morbid  growths,  as  well  as  to  morbid  exudations. 
There  is  probably  no  just  ground  for  this  distinction.  The  so-called  new 
formations  are  either  normal  structures  abnoroially  situated,  or  the  normal 
anatomical  elements  of  a  part  developed  and  multiplied  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  constitute  morbid  growths  or  tumors.  The  division  by  Robin  of  the 
anatomical  components  of  the  body  \uto  fundamental  B.nd  accessory  elemnnts 
renders  intelligible  the  production  of  many  morbid  growths  or  tumors.  The 
fundamental  elements  are  those  which  are  endowed  with  known  functions, 
and  which  make  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  body,  viz.,  the  muscular, 
nervous,  osseous,  glandular,  etc.  structures.  The  accessory  elements  are 
certain  superadded  constituents,  the  purposes  of  which  are  often  not  apparent. 
^Among  the  accessory  anatomical  elements  are  various  cellular  or  corpuscular 

1  Virohow'8  C«llolar  Pathology,  Am..ed.,  p.  414. 
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bodies.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  the  embryoplastic  cells  and  nuclei  of 
Robin,  called  9\%o  fibroplastic ;  cells  found  in  the  mucons  tissne,  the  skin, 
seroos  membranes,  and  the  lungs,  called  by  Robin  cytohtctstions ;  myeolocytes, 
or  cells  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  one  of 
the  beds  of  the  retina ;  medulla  cells,  and  myeolaplaxes,  cells  in  the  marrow 
of  bones,  etc.  Now,  these  accessory  elements  are  liable  to  be  multiplied  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  they  are  found  to  form  the  predominant  and 
characteristic  constituents  of  certain  morbid  growths  or  tumors.  They  do 
not  grow,  bntthey  are  multiplied ;  that  is,  the  augmentation  is  of  number, 
not  of  size.  Hence,  the  proper  designation  of  the  process  by  which  morbid 
growths  and  tumors  are  in  this  way  produced  is  hypergenesis.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Robin,  cytoblastions  are  found  in  abundance  in  certain  mucous  vege- 
tations, in  the  gray  semi-transparent  granulations  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
tubercular  or  granular  meningitis,  in  the  affection  of  the  eyelids  called 
chalazion,  and  in  syphilitic  tubercles ;  mjeolocytes  constitute  the  anatomical 
characteristic  of  certain  affections  of  the  retina,  and  of  certain  tumors  of 
the  brain,  often  called  erroneously  cancerous ;  Bbroplastic  cells  give  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  to  various  tumors  often  confounded  with  cancer ;  myeolo- 
plaxes  are  the  point  of  departure  for  osteo-sarcoma,  etc. 

As  regards  the  classification  of  morbid  growths,  I  shall  give  the  arrange- 
ment into  primary  classes  by  Bennett.  A  more  elaborate  classification,  based 
on  anatomical  composition.,  and  disposition,  is  given  by  Robin. ^  Bennett's 
arrangement  into  primary  classes  is  as  follows  :  Fibrous  or  fibroma,  fatty  or 
lipoma,  vascular  or  angionoma,  cystic  or  cystoma,  glandular  or  adenoma, 
epithelial  or  epithelioma,  cartilaginous  or  enchondroma,  osseous  or  osteoma, 
and  cancerous  or  carcinoma.  These  primary  classes  are  subdivided  into 
numerous  varieties. 


PNEUMATOSES. 

In  connection  with  morbid  changes  in  the  composition  of  parts,  may  he 
appropriately  noticed  those  which  depend  on  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  in 
abnormal  situations,  and  their  abnormal  amonnt  in  places  in  which  they  exist 
to  a  certain  extent  in  health.  Morbid  conditions  of  this  kind  are  collec- 
tively called  pneumatoses  Air  or  gas  diffused  within  the  meshes  of  the 
areolar  or  connective  tissue  constitutes  the  morbid  condition  known  as 
emphysema.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  over-accumulation  of  air  in  the 
air-vesicles  or  cells  in  connection  with  their  dilatation,  constituting  an  affec- 
tion called  pulmonary  or  vesicular  emphysema,  which  will  be  hereafter 
considered.  Extravasation  of  air  into  the  areolar  or  connective  tissue  which 
nnites  together  the  lobules  of  the  lungs  is  distinguished  as  interlobular 
emphysema.  The  latter  affection  is  due  generally,  if  not  always,  to  rupture 
of  the  air-tubes  or  cells.  Subcutaneous  emphysema  extending  more  or  less; 
and  sometimes  existing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  increase  enormously  the 
volume  of  the  body,  is  caused  by  rupture  or  a  wound  of  the  lungs  or  air 
passages,  the  movements  of  respiration  forcing  the  air  through  the  aperture, 
and  diffusing  it  by  means  of  the  extensive  relations  of  the  areolar  tissue. 
But  gas  may  be  generated  within  the  areolar  tissue  of  a  part  by  putrefaction 
or  other  chemical  changes.  I  have  knowu  emphysema  of  the  leg  to  be 
produced  in  connection  with  su])pnra1ion  and  the  formation  of  abscesi^es. 
This  may  occasionally  occur  in  internal  organs. 

Air  or  gas  may  accumulate  in  serous  cavities,  either  introduced  from 
without  in  consequence  of  pertoratiou,  or   generated  within  by  chemical 

'   Vide  Dictionnaire  de  Nysten,  eleventh  edition,  art.  Tumtur, 
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changes,  or  possibly  bj  a  process  of  secretion.  Affections  of  seroos  mem- 
branes characterized  by  this  feature  are  distinficnished  by  the  prefix  pneumo. 
Thus,  pneamo-thoraz,  pneumo-pericardium,  etc. 

The  different  sections  of  the  alimentary  canal  contain  a  variable  quantity 
of  gas  in  health.  A  morbid  increase  gives  rise  to  flatulency  and  tympanites. 
The  former  term  is  applied  when  the  evidence  of  a  morbid  amount  of  gas  is 
afforded  by  its  movements  (borborygmus)  and  its  expulsion  either  by  the  mouth 
or  anus  ;  the  latter,  when  it  is  retained  sufficiently  to  cause  distension  with 
augmented  resonance  of  the  abdomen  on  percussion.     Generally  the  gas  is 

'  generated  by  chemical  changes  in  the  contents  of  the  canal;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  its  production  always  in  this  way,  and,  hence,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  gas  may  be  secreted  from  a  mucous  surface.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the  large  amount  of  gas 

,  suddenly  developed  in  cases  of  hysteria  and  other  nervous  affections.  Air 
may  be  swallowed  in  large  quantity,  as  it  is  by  horses  affected  with  the  habit 
called  wind-sucking  or  crib-biting. 

ANIMAL    AND    VEGETABLE    PARASITES. 

Finally,  in  this  division  of  anatomical  changes  may  be  included  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites.  Here  is  a  field  in  pathology  which  modern  researches 
have  shown  to  be  extensive  and  highly  interesting,  but  which  must  be  passed 
by  with  a  very  cursory  notice. 

Microscopical  examination  of  certain  morbid  products  obtained  from  the 
skin  and  mucous  surfaces  shows  vegetable  structures  belonging  to  the  series 
of  cryptogamia,  or  flowerless  plants  propagated  by  spores,  and  to  the  class 
called  Thallophytes  which  includes  lichens,  algse,  and  fungi.  Various  species 
of  algse  and  fungi  have  been  ascertained,  some  of  which  are  characteristic, 
and  thus  constitute  diagnostic  criteria  of  certain  forms  of  disease.  I  must 
^content  myself  with  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  different  species  found  first 
on  the  skin,  and  next  on  mucous  surfaces.  A  species  of  fyngus  {trichophyton 
tonsurans)  is  found  about  the  hair  follicles  in  the  affection  of  the  scalp  known 
as  herpes  tonsurans.  Another  species  {microsporon  audouni)  exists,  in  the 
same  situation,  in  the  affection  of  the  scalp  which  has  been  called  porrigo 
decalvans,  or  alopecia  circumscripta.  Another  species  (achorion  Schamleinii) 
belongs  to  the  disease  affecting  especially  the  scalp,  but  sometimes  other 
parts  of  the  skin,  called  favus,  or  the  true  tinea  capitis.  Another  species 
(microsporon  mentagrophytes)  characterizes  sycosis  or  mentagra,  a  disease 
affecting  those  portions  of  the  face  and  neck  which  are  covered  with  hair. 
Another  species  (microsporon  furfur)  exists  in  that  variety  of  squamous 
disease  affecting  different  portions  of  the  skin,  but  especially  over  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  called  pityriasis  versicolor  vel  nigra.  The  presence  of  the 
cryptogamic  plant  appears  to  constitute  an  essential  pathological  element  in 
these  several  contagious  affections,  and  they  are  probably  communicated  by 
means  of  the  germinal  bodies  called  spores.  The  treatment  of  these  affec- 
tions involves  measures  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  parasitic  vegetable. 

On  mucous  surfaces  the  following  species  have  been  ascertained :  In 
aphthae  or  thrush  (muguet)  and  in  diphtheria,  a  fungus  (oidium  albicans) 
affecting  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  intestines,  and  anus.  The  algous  vegetable 
known  as  the  yeast  plant  (cryptococcus  cerevisice)  in  the  oesophagus,  sto- 
mach, and  intestines.  Another  species  of  algse  (merismopoedia  veniriculi), 
commonly  known  as  the  sarcina  ventriculi  found  in  matters  vomited,  also  in 
the  fffices,  and  in  gangrenous  abscess  of  the  lung.  Another  species  (Lepto* 
thrix  buccalis)f  found  in  coatings  on  the  tongue  and   matter  collecting 
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between  the  teeth,  and  a  species  of  fangas  fonnd  in  the  matter  of  expectora- 
tioo  in  cases  of  tabercnlosis  described  by  Bennett.^ 

Animal  parasites  are  divided  into  those  inhabiting  the  exterior  of  the 
bodj,  and  those  infesting  internal  parts.  The  former  are  called  epizoa  and 
the  latter  entozoa.  Under  the  head  of  epizoa  are  included  the  insects  which 
infade  different  portions  of  the  snrface  and  multiply,  in  consequence  of 
neglect  and  filth,  without  being  associated  with  disease,  viz.,  the  flea,  the 
head-loose,  the  body-louse,  the  crab-louse;  together  with  certain  animals 
which  penetrate  the  skin  and  give  rise  to  more  or  less  local  inflammation, 
such  as  the  West  India  chigoe.  In  addition  to  these,  the  cutaneous  disease 
known  as  scabies,  or  vulgarly  itch,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
parasite  called  the  acarus  scahiet,  or  itch  animalcule.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
transference  of  these  minute  insects,  or  of  their  ova,  that  this  disease  is  com- 
municated from  one  person  to  another.  An  animaleular  parasite  called  the 
acarus  folHculorutn  inhabits  the  hair  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands,  espe- 
cially on  the  face  in  healthy  persons. 

The  haman  entozoa  are  numerous,  and  much  important  information  has 
been  obtained,  within  late  years,  respecting  their  production  and  develop- 
ment. For  this,  the  reader  must  consult  more  comprehensive  pathological 
treatises  or  works  specially  devoted  to  Helminthology.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  there  are  no  longer  grounds  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  equivocal 
generation  which  has  heretofore  been  held  by  some.  These  parasites  origi- 
nate from  either  ova  or  animals  which  are  introduced  into  the  body  from 
without^  and  which  find  in  certain  parts  of  the  organism  the  conditions 
necessary  for  their  development  and  growth.  Certain  of  the  entozoa  are 
invoWed  in  individual  diseases,  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  treating  of 
the  latter.  In  the  following  list  of  the  more  important  of  the  entozoa  of 
nan,  they  are  arranged  in  their  proper  zoological  divisions.  Helminthia 
nxMATOlDSA,  thread  or  round  worms :  FUaria  medinensis,  or  Guinea-worm, 
inhabiting  the  areolar  tissue ;  JUaria  branckialis,  in  the  bronchial  glands  'p, 
JUaria  ocuH,  in  the  crystalline  lens ;  Tricocephalus  dispar^  in  the  csecum ; 
ipiropUra  hominis,  in  the  urinary  bladder ;  itrongylus  gigas,  in  the  kidneys ; 
atcarti  lumbrieaides,  in  the  small  intestine ;  ascaris  alata^  in  the  small  intes- 
tine; oxi/uris  vermictUaris,  in  the  rectum;  anchylostoma  duodenale^  in  the 
duodenum  ;  trichina  spiralis,  in  the  muscles.  Of  this  division  the  worms 
which  are  chiefly  important  in  a  practical  view  are  the  trichina  spiralis, 
ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  lumbricoid,  and  the  ozyuris  vermicularis,  or  vul- 
garly pin- worm.  The  others  are  comparatively  unimportant  to  the  prac- 
titioner either  on  account  of  their  infrequency,  or  from  their  giving  rise  to 
little  or  no  inconvenience.  Trematodia,  or  worms  with  organs  for  suction  : 
Distoma  hepaticum,  in  the  biliary  ducts  ;  distoma  lanceolatum,  or  liver  fluke, 
in  the  same  situation ;  distoma  ocuii,  in  the  crystalline  lens ;  distoma  hcema- 
tobium^  in  the  vena  port®.  Cestoidea,  or  tape-worms:  Botriocephalus 
iatus,  or  tignia  lata,  in  the  small  intestine ;  Uienia  solium,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  t«nia  nana,  in  the  same  situation ;  cysticercus  cellulosus,  in  any  of  the 
organs  or  tissues  of  the  body  ;  echinococciu  hominis,  in  hydatid  cysts  found 
in  the  liver,  ovaries,  and  other  parts. 

The  trematoda  or  suction-worms  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  man,  and  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Those  fonnd  in  the  bile-ducts  are  not  uncommon 
in  inferior  animals.      The  intestinal  cestoid  or  tape-worms  are  not  very 

I  The  stadent  deslroui  of  stodying  the  snbjeot  of  vegetable  parasites  maj  consult 
Bobin*!  treatlie  entitled  Histoirt  naturelle  de*  v^g/taux  parasile*  qui  croissent  sur 
Vkomm4  €t  tur  lt$  animaux  vivanU,  The  nomenolatare  of  Robin  has  been  followed  in 
the  above  enumeration. 
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infreqnent,  and  are  of  importance  to  the  physician.  They  will  be  considered 
hereafter.  The  cysticercus  and  echinococcus  are  now  shown  to  be  essentially 
cestoid  or  tape-worms,  which,  from  their  situation  within  the  solid  stractnres 
of  the  body,  fail  to  become  developed ;  they  are,  in  other  words,  immature 
taenia.  The  sacs  or  cysts,  frequently  of  lar^e  size,  which  contain  echinococci 
in  greater  or  less  number,  are  called  hydatids  or  acephalocysts.  The  history 
of  these,  and  of  the  cysticerci,  although  embracing  points  of  much  interest 
and  practical  importance,  is  not  consistent  with  the  scope  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OP  THE  BLOOD. 

General  Remarks — Classifioation  of  the  Constituents  of  the  Blood — Morbid  Conditions  relating 
to  the  Organized  or  Oorpusoular  Elements — Plethora — Anssmia — Apnoea — Leaooejthemia. 

Haying  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  anatomical  changes  pro- 
duced by  disease  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  morbid  conditions  of  the 
fluids  next  claim  attention.  The  fluids  of  the  body,  in  health,  consist  of^Jlrst, 
the  blood,  and,  second^  various  liquids  separated  or  formed  from  the  blood, 
constituting  exhalations,  secretions,  and  excretions.  The  latter  class  of 
fluids,  viz.,  those  derived  from  the  blood,  are  liable  to  numerous  morbid 
changes.  These  are  often  of  intrinsic  importance,  and  they  form  important 
events  or  symptoms  in  the  history  of  different  individual  diseases.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  consider  the  morbid  changes  occurring  in  the  exhaled,  secreted, 
and  excreted  fluids  in  connection  with  individaal  diseases  in  the  second  part 
of  this  work.  But  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  are  to  be  considered 
briefly  by  way  of  preparation  for  entering  on  the  study  of  individual  diseases. 
As  expressive  of  the  importance  of  the  blood,  it  is  distinguished  as  the 
vital  fluid.  In  literature  and  common  parlance  it  represents  life.  ''  Life's 
blood"  is  a  common  expression.  To  have  one's  blood  is  to  take  life.  Its 
.  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  presence  in  all  the  so-called  vital 
;  organs  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  A  striking  and 
familiar  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  temporary  loss  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  consciousness  as  a  result  of  a  momentary  arrest  of  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  brain  in  syncope  or  fainting.  The  blood,  in  fact,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  grand  c6ndition  of  vitality.  Its  detention  from  a  part  occasions  the 
molecular  death  of  the  part,  i,  e.,  gangrene  or  sphacelus.  Its  abstraction, 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  from  the  body  occasions  general  or  somatic  death. 
The  suspension  of  its  distribution  by  an  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  for  two 
or  three  minutes  only  is  fatal.  It  forms  a  vital  medium  for  all  the  organs 
essential  to  life  on  which  they  are  dependent,  as  the  body  or  the  blood  itself 
is  dependent  on  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  physiological  relations 
of  the  blood  to  the  solid  parts  being  so  intimate,  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  d  priori,  that  pathological  changes  in  this  fluid  should  give  rise  to 
corresponding  morbid  phenomena  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Ob- 
servation shows  this  to  be  true.  There  are  grounds  for  the  belief  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  morbid  actions  and  changes  which  occur  in  the  solid  parts 
are  due  to  prior  alterations  in  the  blood.  In  many  instances,  as  will  be  hereafter 
seen,  the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter  may  be  inferred  or  rendered 
probable,  although  not  demonstrable,  with  our  existing  knowledge.     Supplies 
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for  the  growth  and  repair  of  all  the  body  are  contained  in  the  blood.  This 
flaid,  therefore,  represents  in  its  constituents  all  the  elements  which  enter 
loto  the  composition  of  all  the  solid  parts.  It  is  taking  but  a  step  from  the 
prosaic  walks  of  scientific  fact  to  the  domain  of  fancy  to  say  that  the  blood 
is  the  solid  body  in  a  liquid  state.  "  The  blood  is  the  centre  round  which 
the  general  metamorphoses  of  animal  matter  revokes  and  in  which  it  is 
perfected.''^  It  might  be  rationally  predicted  that  morbid  alterations  in  its 
composition  and  distribution  may  lead  to  diseases  seated  in  the  solids,  and 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  Another  aspect  foreshadowing  the  import- 
ance of  the  blood  in  its  pathological  relations  is  its  office  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  accamulation  of  effete  principles,  the  detritns  of  the  tissues,  which  are  to 
be  eliminated  by  excretion.  Here  is  a  source  of  disease,  as  will  be  presently 
seen.  Again,  the  physiological  activity,  or  mobility,  of  the  blood  is  very 
great.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  solid  parts.  It  is  the 
seat  of  unceasing  changes,  and  yet,  in  health,  maintains  a  uniform  state  as 
regards  its  organization  and  composition.  New  matter  derived  from  the 
ingesta  is  daily  added  in  considerable  qnantity,  and  a  proportionate  amount 
IS  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues.  Portions  are  appropriated 
by  the  different  structures.  Other  portions  are  secreted  for  various  useful 
purposes  in  the  economy.  Other  portions  are  thrown  off  or  excreted. 
There  is  a  constant  interchange  of  gaseous  elements  with  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  by  means  of  respiration  and  through  the  cutaneous  surface. 
Thus  it  is  the  seat  of  constant  and  great  changes,  denoting  wonderful  activity, 
and  yet  its  constitution  remains  the  same.  In  this  fact  are  admirably  exem- 
pH6ed  the  precision  and  adaptation  of  the  laws  presiding  over  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  organism.  But  this  activity  necessarily  renders  it  more  liable 
to  morbid  actions  and  conditions  than  the  solid  parts,  which  in  health  are  less 
active  and  more  stable. 

The  blood  is  a  complex  fluid.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  ingredients, 
preserving,  however,  certain  fixed  anatomical  characters.  Anatomically 
considered,  it  consists  of  certain  corpuscular  bodies,  viz.,  the  red  globules,  the 
white  globules,  or  leucocytes,  and  globulins  which  are  suspended  in  a  liquiii 
called  the  Uquar  sanguinis ,  blood-plasma,  or  intercellular  fluid.  These  are  re- 
solvable by  analysis  into  numerous  elements,  some  of  which  are  organic,  t.«., 
pecoliar  to  organized  bodies, and  others  inorganic  or  mineral.  Examples  of  the 
organic  elements  are  fibrin,  albumen,  hsBmatin,  etc.  The  inorganic  elements 
embrace  various  saline  ingredients,  iron,  water,  and  several  gases.  Further 
details  belong  to  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is  necessary  thus  to  glance  at 
the  composition  of  the  blood  in  order  to  arrange  its  morbid  conditions. 
These  conditions  relate  to  the  different  constituents  of  the  blood,  and,  with 
a  Tiew  to  the  consideration  of  pathological  changes,  the  latter  may  be  distri- 
buted into  three  groups.  The  first  group  will  embrace  the  corpuscular, 
distinguished  also  as  the  organized,  constituents.  The  second  group  will 
consist  of  the  organic  elements.  The  third  group  will  comprise  the  mineral 
sabstances.  Morbid  conditions  affecting,  severally,  these  three  groups  will 
be  first  considered  in  the  foregoing  order,  and,  afterward,  morbid  conditions 
doe  to  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  substances  which  do  not  enter  into 
its  normal  composition.  Even  with  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
blood  in  health  and  disease,  it  is,  in  itself,  a  large  field  of  study,  which,  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  province  of  medicine,  is  called  Hcematology, 

Of  the  corpuscular  or  organized  constituents  of  the  blood  the  most  abun- 
dant and  important  are  the  red  globules.  The  known  morbid  changes  affect- 
ing these  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  their  number.     They  may  be  morbidly 

1  Lehxnann. 
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increased  or  diminished  in  number.  An  increase  of  the  nnrober  of  red 
globules  beyond  the  healthy  limit  constitutes  the  morbid  condition  called 
plethora,  A  diminution  below  the  limit  of  health  constitutes  the  morbid 
condition  called  anamia. 

• 

PLETHORA. 

The  relative  proportion  of  red  globules  to  the  other  constituents  of  the 
blood  may  be  increased  by  diminution  of  the  latter.  This  obtains,  in  a 
marked  degree,  in  epidemic  cholera,  owing  to  the  draining  away,  throngh  the 
intestinal  canal,  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  together  with  various  elements 
held  in  solution  by  the  transuded  liquid.  The  density  of  the  blooH  in^this 
disease  is  notably  increased ;  it  becomes  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  circulation 
is  mechanically  impeded.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  red  globules  are 
relatively  in  abnormal  excess,  although  they  are  actually  less  in  number  than 
in  health.  The  term  plethora  is  only  applicable  to  an  actual  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  red  globules.  This  is  now  the  significance  of  the  term,  with- 
out regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  mass  of  blood.  An  increase  of  the  mass^ 
causing  over-repletion  of  the  vessels,  does  not  constitute  plethora,  although 
implied  in  the  etymology  of  the  term  This  condition  is  called  polyamia. 
Its  existence  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  constitute  a  morbid  condition  of  im« 
portance  is  doubtful. 

The  functions  of  the  red  globules  in  health  are  not  fully  understood. 
Their  relative  normal  ratio  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  differs 
considerably  in  different  animals ;  and  they  appear  to  sustain  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  vigor,  strength,  and  activity;  that  is,  they  are  abundant  in  races, 
breeds,  and  individuals,  in  proportion  as  the  general  attributes  of  the  body 
just  named  are  marked.  Their  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  animals 
bled  nearly  to  death  may  be  reanimated  by  injecting  into  the  veins  red  cor- 
puscles suspended  in  serum,  and  not  by  the  introduction  of  the  other  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood  without  the  red  corpuscles.  From  what  is  known  of 
their  physiological  relations,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  effects  of  their 
morbid  excess  would  be  over-activity  of  the  circulation  and  undue  excita* 
tion  of  organs  in  proportion  to  their  normal  activity  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  they  receive  in  health.  The  phenomena  of  plethora  denote 
these  effects.  The  power  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased ;  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  raised;  the  brain  is  stimulated,  giving  rise  to  unusual  mental 
energy  and  excitement.  Sensibility  and  muscular  irritability  are  augmented. 
In  comparing,  however,  different  persons,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  more  or  less  intensity  of  the  so-called  sanguine  temper- 
ament and  plethora.  A  better  idea  of  plethora,  as  a  morbid  .condition,  is 
formed  by  a  comparison  of  the  same  person  at  different  periods,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  person  have  naturally  a  temperament  not  notably  sanguine.  He 
acquires  more  color  in  the  prolabia  and  face.  The  mucous  ^lembranes  are 
reddened;  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong;  the  heart's  impulse  is  increased;  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  are  more  active;  the  body  is  notably  warm. 
Pain  in  the  head  is  readily  induced  by  stimulants  or  mental  excitement, 
owing  to  the  abnormal  power  of  the  circulation.  This  condition  involves  a 
liability  to  active  cerebral  congestion.  It  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  predis- 
position to  acute  inflammations.  It  doubtless  tends  to  render  inflammations 
more  intense,  and  to  increase  the  symptomatic  febrile  movement  It  may 
favor  haemorrhflgies  especially  into  the  brain,  by  means  of  the  increased  force 
of  the  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  an  abundance  of  red  globules  ex- 
empts from  nervous  disorders  to  which,  as  will  presently  be  seeu,  a  paucity 
of  red  globules  predisposes. 
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The  canses  of  plethora  are,  first,  a  constitutional  tendency  which  may  be 
congenital  and  inherited;  second,  over-feeding,  with  the  use  of  generoas 
wines  and  condiments ;  third,  diminished  expenditure  of  blood  constituents 
in  nutrition,  incident  to  ease,  idleness,  and  luxurious  habits,  the  digestive 
and  asaimilatiTe  functions  remaining  active;  and, /otirM,  the  arrest  of  peri- 
odical or  habitual  hemorrhages,  or  some  other  drain  to  which  the  system 
had  become  accustomed.     These  several  causes  are  frequently  combined. 

It  is  important  for  the  physician  to  appreciate  the  condition  of  plethora, 
in  order  to  avert  the  evils  to  which  it  tends  by  appropriate  management. 
And,  as  an  incidental  element  in  different  diseases,  it  is  to  be  taken  into 
acconnt  In  considering  the  effects  of  therapeutical  measures.  It  is  relieved, 
for  tlie  time,  most  promptly  and  efficiently  by  blood-letting.  An  immediate 
effect  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  a  notable  reduction  in  quantity  of  the 
red  globales.  Of  course,  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  blood-letting  will 
depend  on  the  degree  of  plethora  and  the  apparent  imminency  of  evil  results. 
Other  means  to  diminish  the  excess  of  red  globules  are,  a  reduced  diet  as 
regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  and  exercise,  in  order  to  increase 
Uie  expenditure  of  blood-elements  in  repairing  muscular  waste,  and  render 
the  amount  of  eliminated  matter  more  abundant.  Certain  medicines  appear 
to  exert  a  direct  effect  upon  the  number  of  red  globules.  Mercury  is  such 
a  remedy,  as  shown  by  the  pallor  which  accompanies  salivation.  Mercuri- 
alixatioo,  however,  is  never  indicated  for  the  attainment  merely  of  this 
object. 

It  18  important  not  to  confound  plethora  with  other  morbid  (^nditions  of 
the  blood  or  circulation.  Fulness  of  the  vessels,  due  to  some  impediment 
to  tbe  circulation,  has  not  unfrequently  been  considered  as  plethora.  This 
may  exist  when  the  red  globules  are  diminished,  rather  than  increased.  A 
paendo- plethora,  for  example,  is  not  uncommon  in  pregnancy,  the  red 
globules  being  diminished  in  this  state.  Bleeding  was  formerly  employed 
with  reference  to  this  pseudo-plethoric  condition,  of  course  with  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  With  pseudo-plethora,  or  fulness 
of  the  vessels,  there  is  often  evidence  of  deBcient  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
together  with  dulness  and  oppression,  instead  of  heightened  activity  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  other  organs.  True  plethora  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  symptomatic  phenomena  which  have  been  mentioned,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  efidence  afforded  by  the  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of  an 
unobstructed,  free  circulation,  with  the  activity  of  the  digestive  and  assimi- 
lative functions,  and  the  existence  of  one  or  more  of  the  conditions  under 
which  this  morbid  condition  is  known  to  be  produced.  A  microscopical 
examination  of  the  blood  may  suffice  to  determine  the  existence  of  plethora, 
if  the  observer  be  sufficiently  practised  to  decide  whether  the  red  globules, 
in  several  successive  specimens,  are  in  excess  or  not.  It  may  be  determined 
by  quantitative  analysis,  but  the  process  is  too  tedious  and  delicate  for  ordi- 
nary clinical  purposes. 

As  regards  the  essential  pathological  nature  of  plethora,  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  it  consists  in  a  hypergenesis  of  the  most  important  of  the  organized 
or  corpuscular  constituents  of  the  blood,  the  red  globules.  The  pathologist 
might  expect  to  explain  this  morbid  condition  more  fully,  if  the  physiologist 
were  able  to  tell  us  where  and  by  what  process  the  red  globules  are  nor- 
mally produced. 

ANEMIA. 

A  morbid  diminution  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  constitutes  anasmta. 
The  etymology  denotes  diminution  of  the  mass  of  blood,  but  conventionally. 
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the   term  is  used  to  signifj  redaction   of  the  quantity  of  red  globules. 
Spansemia  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  purest  exemplification  of  antemia  is  afforded  by  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  produced  by  copious  hemorrhages  or  repeated  blood-lettings.  It  is 
not  easy  to  effect,  except  for  a  transient  period,  a  considerable  redaction 
in  the  mass  of  blood.  After  a  loss  by  hemorrhage  or  blood-letting,  the 
quantity  of  liquid  which  has  escaped  is  quickly  replaced,  but  the  red  globules 
are  not  so  speedily  renewed,  and,  hence,  the  latter  continue,  for  a  greater  or 
less  period,  to  be  deficient.  This  condition  is  one  of  the  forms  of  so-called 
impoverished  or  poor  blood.  The  degree  of  impoverishment  varies.  The 
proportion  of  red  globules  has  been  observed  to  fall  below*  the  normal  range 
(120  to  130  in  1000  parU)  to  70,  60,  and  even  21  to  1000  parts. 

Anaemia  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  incident  to  a  variety  of  diseases. 
It  gives  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  phenomena.  It  is  a  condition  highly  im- 
portant for  the  physician  to  appreciate  and  recognize.  The  knowledge  of 
this  condition  obtained  within  late  years  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  characteristics  of  modern  medicine,  in  view  of  its  importance  on 
medical  practice.  It  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  the  opposite  morbid 
condition,  viz.,  plethora. 

In  general  terms,  the  pathological  effects  of  aneemia  are  the  reverse  of 
those  due  to  plethora.  The  power  of  the  circulation  is  diminished,  and 
there  is  a  deGciency  of  the  functional  energy  of  different  organs,  the  more 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  receive  in  health. 
The  phenomena  denote  these  effects.  The  animal  temperature  is  lessened. 
Anaemic  pfftients  have  coolness  of  the  surface,  and  especially  cold  extremi* 
ties..  They  are  not  so  able  to  resist  cold  as  the  plethoric.  The  action  of 
the  heart  is  feeble ;  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  compressible.  The  action  of 
the  heart  is  easily  disturbed,  becoming  rapid  from  slight  causes,  and  fre- 
quently irregular.  The  mental  energy  is  diminished ;  persons  are  not 
adequate  to  the  intellectual  efforts  of  which  they  are  capable  in  health.  The 
strength  of  will  and  determination  of  purpose  are  impaired.  The  vital 
functions  are  languidly  performed.  The  muscular  strength  is  diminished. 
The  surface  is  pallid  from  the  deficiency  of  the  hsematin  or  coloring  matter 
contained  in  the  red  globules.  This  pallor  is  apparent  in  the  face,  and 
especially  the  prolabia.  The  mucous  membranes  accessible  to  view  have 
less  redness  than  in  health.  The  countenance  at  once  denotes  the  existence 
of  anaemia  if  the  condition  be  marked. 

It  induces  a  multiplicity  of  morbid  phenomena  arising  from  disordered 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  The  relations  of  the  blood  to  the  functional 
activity  of  the  nervous  system  are  strikingly  shown  in  the  morbid  phenomena 
pertaining  to  the  latter,  which  spring  directly  from  morbid  conditions  of  the 
former.  And  the  special  relations  between  the  red  globules  and  the  nervoas 
system  are  shown  by  the  phenomena  incident  to  anaemia.  These  phenomena 
are  numerous  and  diversified.  The  more  frequent  and  prominent  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Mental  depression,  anxiety  respecting  health,  hypochondriasis,  irritable 
temper,  want  of  buoyancy  and  energy,  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  and  a  painful 
sense  of  inertia  or  indolence.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  feeling  of  incapacity  for 
muscular  exertion  greater  than  the  actual  loss  of  muscular  power.  The 
physical  and  mental  powers  are  especially  depressed  during  the  process  of 
digestion.  Palpitations  frequently  .occur,  so  that  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  may  be  suspected  by  those  not  conversant  with  physical  means  of 
diagnosis,  and  is  greatly  feared  by  the  patient.  Neuralgia  in  various  situa- 
tions is  apt  to  occur,  and  in  females  hyperaesthesia  of  the  abdominal  walls 
simulating  peritonitis.  The  varied  symptoms  which  have  been  heretofore 
described  as  belonging  to  spinal  irritatiotf  are  likely  to  occur  in  connection 
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With  ansmia.  It  sastains  a  cansatiTe  relation  to  nearly  all  tbe  fanctional 
affectioDS  of  the  nervous  system  embraced  under  the  head  of  the  neuroses, 
A  large  proportion  of  persons  affected  with  any  one  or  more  of  this  class 
of  maladies  are  ansemic ;  and,  conversely,  a  large  proportion  of  anaemic 
perBOBB  become  affected  with  neurotic  disorders.  It  is  highly  important  that 
this  pathological  element  be  taken  into  account  in  the  management  of  the 
nearoses.  When  it  occurs  independently  of  the  various  affections  with 
which  it  is  connected  incidentally,  it  is  characterized  especially  by  phenomena 
relating  to  the  nervous  system.  These  phenomena  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  pathological  expression  of  this  morbid  condition  of  the  blood. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  these  phe- 
nomena in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  the  red  globules,  the  pathologist 
can  only  say  that  he  may  hope  to  answer  the  question  when  the  physiologist 
is  able  to  explain  the  normal  relation  between  the  presence  of  the  red  glo- 
bales  and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Pathological  facts  show  that 
an  essential  relation  does  exist  between  these  two  anatomical  elements  of  the 
body.  The  nervous  system  depends  on  this  blood-constituent  for  the  mani- 
festations of  healthy  life,  and,  hence,  a  deficiency  occasions  manifestations  of 
disordered  life,  or  morbid  vital  phenomena. 

The  causes  of  anaemia,  when  it  exists  independently  of  the  various  affec- 
tions with  which  it  is  associated,  are  frequently  obvious,  but  in  some  instances 
not  assignable.  It  is  a  result  of  hemorrhages  from  wounds,  flooding  after 
labor  and  in  cases  of  menorrhagia,  or  injudicious  blood-letting.  It  may 
proceed  from  deficient  alimentation  ;  the  food  being  insufficienf  in  quantity 
or  not  sufficiently  rich  in  alimentary  principles.  It  is  caused  by  a  loss  of 
certain  of  the  elements  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  or  blood-plasma,  which  %re 
necessary  to  the  production  of  red  globules.  Thus,  frequent  causes  are 
prolonged  lactation,  and  a  rapid  succession  of  pregnancies.  The  obvious 
caoses  may  be  arranged  into  the  three  classes  just  stated,  viz..  Firsts  causes 
which  involve  an  actual  loss  of  red  globules,  as  in  hemorrhages ;  second^ 
causes  involving  a  defective  supply  of  materials  for  assimilation  ;  and,  third, 
causes  which  occasion  expenditure  of  the  constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
on  which  the  production  of  red  globules  is  dependent. 

The  causes  are  not  always  apparent.  Anaemia  is  apt  to  occur  in  females 
at  or  near  the  age  of  puberty,  when  there  has  been  no  loss  of  blood,  no 
deficiency  in  alimentary  supplies,  and  no  unusual  expenditure  of  blood- 
plasma.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  constitutes  the  affection  to  which 
the  name  ehlorotis  was  applied  before  the  anaemic  condition  was  fully  under- 
stood. If  this  name  be  retained,  it  should  be  considered  as  denoting  anaemia 
occurring  under  the  circumstances  just  stated.  It  appears  to  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  evolution  of  the  reproductive  functions.  In  some 
esses  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  derangement  of  the  assimilative  func- 
tions of  this  period.  In  these  cases  the  appetite  is  poor,  the  digestion  dis- 
turbed, and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  craving  for  indigestible,  innutritive  substances, 
iQcb  as  chalk,  slate,  coal,  etc.  Addison  has  described  cases  of  anemia 
occurring  without  any  obvious  causation,  accompanied  by  general  debility 
which  progressively  increases,  at  length  ending  fatally  without  appreciable 
lesions  of  any  of  the  vital  organs.  Gases  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  met 
with,  especially  in  hospital  practice.  Addison  distinguishes  them  as  cases 
of  *'  idiopathic  fatal  anaemia."  In  a  cer^in  proportion  of  these  cases,  the 
tnrface  of  the  body,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  assumes  a  dark  discoloration 
or  a  bronzed  appearance,  and  in  several  successive  cases  the  suprarenal 
capsules  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  disorganized.  Addison  inferred  from 
these  facts  a  pathological  connection  between  disease  of   the  suprarenal 
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capsules,  and  the  bronzed  hue  of  the  skin.     Clinical  observation,  howeverp 
shows  that  the  two  events  are  not  uniformly  associated. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  anemia  exists,  ft  is  incidental 
to,  or  a  pathological  element  of,  some  other  affection.  And,  as  tbas 
associated,  it  may,  or  may  not,  claim  the  special  attention  of  the  practitioner. 
Of  the  great  number  of  diseases  with  which  it  is  connected  either  constantly 
or  frequently,  the  following  list  will  embrace  the  more  prominent. 

1.  Tuberculosis. — Anaemia  is  generally  early  developed  in  tubercoloos 
affections,  and  may  precede  the  deposit  of  tnbercle. 

2.  Carcinoma. — The  pale,  waxy,  or  straw-colored  complexion  which  char- 
acterizes some  cases  of  carcinomatous  disease,  denotes  ahsBmia. 

3.  The  affections  embraced  under  the  name  Bright's  disease.-^Assocf- 
ated  with  oedema  of  the  face,  the  pallid  complexion  of  anemia  becomes 
quite  characteristic  of  these  affections.  The  blood-changes  which  belong  to 
these  affections  (to  be  hereafter  considered)  lead  to  diminution  of  the  red 
globules. 

4.  A  host  of  affections  which  involve  expenditure  of  other  constituents  of 
the  blood  than  the  corpuscles,  t.  e.,  constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
Such  as  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  chronic  pleurisy,  purulent  forma- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  body,  leucorrhoea,  etc. 

5.  Affections  which  involve  loss  of  corpuscles,  or  hemorrhage,  or  men- 
orrhagia,  hemorrhoids,  hsematemesis,  etc. 

6.  Affections  compromising  the  assimilative  functions  by  occasioning 
indigestion,  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  etc. 

7.  Certain  affections  of  the  liver,  and  especially  cirrhosis.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  red  globules  are  produced  within  the  liver.  If  this  be 
true,  diseases  of  this  viscus  may  lead  to  their  diminution  by  interfering  with 
their  production.  But  in  cirrhosis  this  effect  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  alimentary  supplies  brought  by  the 
portal  vein. 

8.  The  periodical  fevers,  if  protracted. — The  special  cause  of  these  fevers 
may  induce  ansemia  even  where  the  fevers  are  not  developed.  Persons  iD- 
habiting  regions  called  malarious  are  apt  to  become  anaemic,  althoagh  they 
do  not  experience  fever. 

Certain  mineral  substances  introduced  into  the  system  lessen  the  red 
globules  in  a  notable  degree.  This  is  true  of  lead.  Anaemia  is  a  pretty 
constant  element  of  saturnine  diseases ;  and  it  is  observed  in  persons  ex- 
posed to  lead  emanations  before  becoming  affected  with  the  characteristie 
diseases.  The  same  is  true  of  mercury.  Mercurial ization  quickly  reduces 
the  quantity  of  red  globules  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  diagnostic  criteria  of  anaemia  are :  First,  deficiency  of  the  normal 
coloration  of  the  surface,  due  to  the  coloring  principle  which  belongs  to  the 
haematin  in  the  red  globules.  The  defective  color,  or  pallor,  is  most  mani- 
fest on  the  face,  and  especially  the  prolabia ;  it  is  also  apparent  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  tongue.  Second,  weakness  of  the  vital 
organs  such  as  observation  shows  to  be  a  consequence  of  paucity  of  the  red 
globules.  Third,  more  or  less  of  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  nervous 
system  which  have  been  mentioned.  Fourth,  the  presence  frequently  of 
obvious  adequate  causes,  such  as  loss  of  blood,  lactation,  frequent  child- 
bcHring ;  or,  of  the  affections  to  the  natural  history  of  which  anaemia  belongs. 
Fifth,  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the  blood,  the  red  globules  appear- 
ing to  be  fewer  than  in  health.  Sixth,  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  quantitative 
analysis;  but  this  is  too  difficult  to  be  available  for  ordinary  clinical 
purposes. 
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To  the  foregoing  Is  to  be  added  a  physical  sign  which,  when  present,  is 
foQod  to  be  associated  generally  with  ansemia ;  viz.,  a  bellows  murmur  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  and  in  the  larger  arteries,  the  carotid,  subclavian,  etc. 
This  marmnr  accompanies  the  first  or  systolic  sound  of  the  heart,  and  is 
uoally  soft  To  constitute  evidence  of  anaemia,  there  must  be  wanting  the 
signs  of  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  In  conjunction  with 
this  mormor,  In  certain  cases,  a  continuous  humming  sound,  sometimes 
mosical,  is  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  neck,  especially 
on  the  right  side,  due  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  called  the 
?eoou8  ham,  or,  after  the  French,  the  bruit  de  diahle.  These  murmurs  are 
distiDgoished  from  ^hose  denoting  lesions,  as  inorganic  or  anaemic  murmurs. 
They  are  by  no  means  present  in  all  cases  of  anaemia ;  in  fact,  they  are 
oftener  wanting  than  present.  Their  absence,  therefore,  affords  no  proof 
that  ansemia  does  not  exist,  but,  when  present,  they  denote  a  blood-change 
Into  which  paucity  of  the  red  globules  enters. 

With  reference  to  therapeutics,  anaemia  constitutes  a  special  indication 
for  treatment  when  it  occurs  independently  of  other  affections,  or  when  it  is 
associated,  as  a  pnor  and  causative  morbid  condition,  with  disorders  of  Ihe 
aerroos  system.  When  it  is  an  element  of  other  affections  it  contributes,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  their  pathological  effects,  and  claims  a  certain 
share  of  attention.  When  it  exists  alone,  or  with  disorders  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  it  is  generally  a  remediable  condition  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when 
associated  with  such  affections  as  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  Bright's  disease, 
ete.  When  it  is  the  chief  condition  to  be  met  therapeutically,  the  first 
points  are  to  ascertain  and  remove,  if  practicable,  the  cause  or  causes  on 
which  it  depends.  The  next  point  is  to  employ  measures  to  restore  the 
ioniial  qnantity  of  red  globules.  These  measures  consist  of,  first,  a  nutri- 
tions alimentation,  into  which  meat  should  enter  largely ;  second,  the  use  of 
tooics  and  stimulants  to  rendff  the  digestive  functions  more  active ;  third, 
iron  as  a  special  remedy — the  effect  of  which  is  often  remarkable;  and, 
fourth,  a  regimen  calculated  to  increase  the  energy  of  the  assimilative  func- 
tions, consisting  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  recreation,  etc.  These  different 
Deasores  are,  of  course,  to  be  combined.  As  the  anaemic  condition  may 
coexist  with  any  disease ;  in  other  words,  as  persons  affected  with  anaemia 
Bay  contract  a  variety  of  diseases,  its  existence  or  otherwise  is  always  to  be 
considered,  and  its  coincidence  with  different  diseases  may  modify  materially 
their  treatment.  Bloodletting,  and  other  measures  which  tend  to  impove- 
rish the  blood,  as  a  rule,  are  injudicious,  whatever  may  be  the  disease,  if  it 
occar  in  an  anaemic  subject.  And  measures  addressed  to  the  anaemia  may 
be  called  for  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  when,  occurring  in  a  person  not 
anemic  or  plethoric,  the  same  disease  might  claim  measures  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent character. 

When  simple  anaemia  exists,  and  the  cause  producing  it  has  ceased,  as 
after  a  hemorrhage,  the  reproduction  of  red  globules  under  efficient  mea- 
sures of  treatment  is  rapid.  Robin  says,  after  bleeding  an  animal  largely, 
the  retam  of  globules  may  be  almost  observed  from  hour  to  hour.  Simon 
slates  that  in  the  case  of  a  chlorotic  girl,  analysis  of  the  blood  gave  of 
globolln,  in  a  thousand  parts,  30.860,  and  of  haematin  1.431.  In  seven 
weeks,  daring  which  period  she  had  taken  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  of 
iron  and  sixty-four  grains  of  the  metal,  the  proportion  of  globulin  had 
increased  to  90.810,  of  haematin  to  4.59S.  "Before,  she  was  pale  and  her 
lips  colorless;  now  she  presented  really  a  blooming  appearance."  In  two 
cases  given  by  Andral  and  Gavarret,  the  red  globules  were  increased  under 
tlie  use  of  iron,  in  one  case  from  46  to  97,  in  a  thousand  parts  in  four 
weeks,  and  in  the  other  case  from  49  to  64  in  three  weeks.     Pure  anaemia. 
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with  oor  present  knowledge  of  tonic  and  analeptic  medication,  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  display  the  resoarces  of  medical  art. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  caoses  of  anaemia,  exclusive  of  hemorrhage, 
occasion  diminotion  of  the  red  globules,  all  that  can  be  said,  with  our  pre- 
sent knowledge,  is,  that  they  generally  appear  to  act  by  impairing  the  liquor 
sanguinis.  Further  than  this  the  pathologist  cannot  go  until  the  physio- 
logist explains  how  the  red  globules  are  formed  from  the  elements  of  the 
blood-plasma  in  health. 

Anaemia  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
One  reason  for  this  is,  the  normal  proportion  of  red  globules  is  somewhat 
larger  in  the  male.  Another  reason  is,  of  the  causes  giving  rise  to  thia 
morbid  condition,  several  are  peculiar  to  females,  viz :  menorrhagia,  leucor- 
rhoea,  lactation,  and  child-bearing.' 

OHANOSS  IN  CONFORMATION  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  BSD 

OLOBULBS. 

The  foregoing  morbid  conditions  relate  to  the  quantity  of  the  red  globules. 
The  question  now  arises,  whether  these  bodies  are  not  liable  to  changes  as 
regards  their  conformation  and  their  composition. 

The  red  globules  have  a  definite  form  and  size,  with  a  certain  range  of 
variation  within  the  limits  of  health.  They  are  circular  and  bi-concave, 
with  a  regular  contour.  In  size  they  vary  from  ^^jj  to  ^^jf  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Anatomists  are  not  agreed  whether  they  are  cells  or  solid 
bodies.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  cells ;  but  Robin,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  microscopists  of  the  present  time,  regards  them  as  solid 
bodies.  When  brought  into  contact  with  different  substances  out  of  the 
body,  they  are  found  to  be  readily  altered  in  form,  size,  and,  of  necessity,  in 
composition.  They  imbibe  water  by  endowiosis,  becoming  swelled  and 
globular.  In  Some  fluids  they  part  with  a  portion  of  their  water  by  exos- 
mosis,  becoming  indented,  losing  their  regular  contour,  and  sometimes  pre- 
senting a  wrinkled  appearance  over  their  whole  surface.  The  latter  changes 
occur  when  they  are  contained  in  urine.  They  may  be  witnessed  under  the 
microscope  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  perspiration.  Again,  they  are  com- 
posed of  several  constituents,  the  more  important  being  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance externally,  forming  the  cell-wall  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard 
them  as  cells — a  substance  within,  in  which  resides  the  coloring  matter, 
called  haematin — iron,  fatty  matter,  etc.  Now,  the  form,  size,  and  composi- 
tion of  these  organized  bodies  are  doubtless  adapted  to  certain  physiological 
ends  of  more  or  less  importance  in  the-  economy.  And,  since  they  are  so 
easily  altered  out  of  the  body,  it  may  be  inferred  that  changes  in  the  liquid 
in  which  they  are  suspended  (the  liquor  sanguinis)  must,  of  necessity,  give 
rise  to  various  alterations  of  their  size,  form,  and  composition.  This  is  a 
rational  supposition  ;  but,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  pathology 
is  wanting  in  ascertained  facts.  The  effects  of  various  reagents  out  of  the 
body  have  been  studied ;  but  the  circumstances  in  the  living  body  are  so 
widely  different,  that  we  cannot  infer  the  same  effects  to  be  produced,  when 
the  same  reagents  are  administered  as  reipedies,  or  to  lower  animals  for  the 
sake  of  experiment.  Indeed,  experiments  of  injecting  into  the  bloodvessels 
various  substances  have  shown  the  results  to  be  different  from,  and  sometimes 
quite  the  reverse  of,  those  produced  by  applying  the  same  substances  out  of 
the  body.  Future  researches  may  lead  to  discoveries  which  will  be  fouud  to 
have  important  pathological  bearings;  but  at  present  no  positive  conclusions 
are  warrantable. 

A  morbid  condition  of  the  red  globules  incident  to  inflammation  maj  be 
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here  noticed.  These  bodies  appear  normally  to  exnde  a  viscid  or  sticky 
Bobstaoee  in  small  quantity.  This  causes  them  to  adhere  in  rolls  or  piles, 
preseotiDg  under  the  microscope  an  appearance  compared  to  that  of  rows  of 
coin.  In  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  which  attains  in  inflammation,  this 
exudation  takes  place  in  an  abnormal  qnantity ;  hence,  there  is  a  notable 
tendency  to  adhere  in  rows.  A  drop  of  blood  under  the  microscope  may 
thus  furnish  a  diagnostic  sign  of  inflammation. 

APNOBA. 

The  blood  contains  in  health  certain  gases,  viz.,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  nitrogen.  The  red  globules  are  supposed  to  be  the  agents  which  absorb 
and  transport  these  gases.  Oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  received  and  ex- 
pelled through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  the  interchange  of  gases  with  the 
atmosphere  being  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  blood,  and  constituting 
the  function  called  bjeiiatosis.  When  these  processes  are  interrupted,  the 
normal  condition  of  the  blood,  as  respects  the  gases  first  named,  is  exchanged 
for  a  morbid  condition.  The  blood  does  not  undergo  the  conversion  trom 
▼enona  into  arterial ;  it  presents,  in  the  arteries,  the  dark  color,  and  essen- 
tially the  composition  and  properties  of  venous  blood.  It  is  incapable  of 
ioataining  life.  This  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  has  been  called  asphyxia, 
a  term  signifying  absence  of  pulse;  a  more  correct  term,  now  more  frequently 
isedy  ia  apncBa^  signifying  deficiency  of  breath.  Any  cause  impeding  respi- 
ration may  occasion  apnoea.  It  is  the  mode  of  dying  in  the  fatal  cases  of  a 
considerable  number  of  diseases. 

Deficiency  of  oxygen  is  the  essential  feature  of  apnoea,  giving  rise  to 
phenomena  which  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  modes  of  dying.  An 
•xceaa  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  probably  never  an  element  of  disease.  An 
ticeas  of  carbonic  acid  obnppa  whenever  the  respiratory  function  is  com- 
promised, and  this  is  an  element  of  apnoea.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
pathological  effects  are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  what 
to  deficiency  of  oxygen,  but  the  latter  undoubtedly  has  the  larger  amount 
of  airency  in  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  apncea. 

With  onr  present  knowledge  of  nitrogen  in  the  blood,  nothing  is  to  be 
said  of  its  pathological  relations. 

lbucootthbmia. 

Of  the  known  morbid  conditions  affecting  the  organized  or  corpuscular 
constitnents  of  the  blood,  those  which  relate  to  the  red  globules  are  the 
most  frequent.  There  is  but  one  morbid  condition  relating  to  the  white  or 
colorless  globules  as  yet  ascertained  ;  this  consists  in  theif  abnormal  multi- 
plication. The  white  globules  are  spherical  bodies  larger  than  the  red 
globules,  nearly  double  in  size,  and  relatively  vastly  less  numerous.  It  is 
CKtimated  that  in  health  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  one,  two, 
or  even  three  hundred  red  globules.  An  important  point  in  its  pathological 
bearing  is  their  resemblance  to  the  pus  globule.  So  closely  do  the  two 
resemble  each  other  that  the  most  practised  microscopical  observers  declare 
their  inability  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Robin  and  others 
regard  them  as  essentiidly  identical,  and,  as  already  stated,  include  both 
ander  the  name  leucocytes. 

For  oar  knowledge  of  the  morbid  condition  consisting  in  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  the  white  globules,  we  are  indebted  to  the  microscope.  The 
exiiitence  of  such  a  condition  was  pointed  out  by  two  microscopical  ob- 
lerfers  who  were  led  to  the  discovery,  independently  of  each  other,  in  the 
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same  year  (1845),  viz.,  Bennett  and  Virchow.  Virchow  designated  the  con- 
dition Leuccemia,  a  term  signifying  white  blood.  Bennett  applied  to  it  the 
name  Lencocythemta,  signifying  white  blood-cells.  The  latter  is  the  better 
term,  and  is  in  common  nse.  Both  observers  at  first  supposed  the  abnormal 
appearance  of  the  blood  to  be  doe  to  the  presence  of  pus. 

A  certain  amount  of  increase  in  the  number  of  white  globules  is  not  un- 
common in  various  affections.  In  order  to  constitute  leucocythemia,  the 
increase  should  be  considerable,  amounting  to  a  ratio  of,  at  least,  1  to  20  of 
the  red  globules.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  the  ratio  was  muck 
larger  than  this,  amounting  to  an  equal  number  of  both,  and  the  white  evea 
preponderating  over  the  red  globules.  In  all  cases  the  red  globules  are 
diminished,  and  the  relatively  morbid  disproportion  is  owing  in  part  to  this 
fact  In  well-marked  cases  the  gross  appearance  of  the  blood  undergoes  a 
notable  change.  It  acquires  a  reddish-gray  or  a  chocolate  color.  This  is 
particularly  observable,  after  death,  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  cerebral 
veins  and  sinuses. 

This  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  is  associated  very  constantly  with 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  frequently  with  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  axilla, 
groin,  etc.  become  more  or  less  enlarged.  A  distinction  has  been  made  by 
Virchow  into  splenic  and  lymphatic  leucocythemia,  the  former  being  charac- 
terized by  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  latter  by  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  It  is  stated  that  the  lymphatic  variety  is  also  character- 
ized by  notable  augmentation  of  the  small  white  bodies  called  globulins ; 
these  are  also  increased  in  number,  but  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  splenic 
variety.  A  pathological  connection  of  some  sort  undoubtedly  exists  be- 
tween the  enlargement  of  the  parts  just  named  and  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood.  What  the  nature  of  this  connection  is,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, can  only  be  conjectured.  Bennett  vegflfdB  these  and  other  ductlesa 
glands  as  agents  for  the  production  of  the  corpuscular  constituents  of  the 
blood,  and  supposes  that  the  red  globules  are,  in  fact,  the  free  nuclei  of  the 
colorless  globules.  Hence,  he  concludes  that  leucocythemia  is  due  to  dis- 
turbance of  this  blood-function  of  the  ductless  glands,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  white  globules,  not  being  transformed  into  the  red,  get  into  the 
circulation  in  a  morbidly  increased  quantity.  According  to  Bennett,  disease 
of  the  thymus,  thyroid,  and  suprarenal  bodies  may  give  rise  to  leucocy- 
themia, these,  together  with  the  pituitary  and  pineal  glands,  being  in  his 
view  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  blood-globules.  These  views  are 
at  present  to  be  received  as  hypothetical.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  occurs  frequently  without  leu- 
cocythemia, while  the  latter  never  occurs  without  the  former.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  if  they  sustain  to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  the  leucocythemia  is  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause.  Both,  however, 
may  be  concomitant  effects  of  a  pathological  condition  as  yet  unknown. 

Patients  affected  with  leucocythemia  are,  as  already  stated,  ansBmic.  They 
present  the  pallor  of  ansBmia,  together  with  the  phenomena  symptomatic  of 
that  condition.  Febrile  movement  characterizes  certain  cases,  and  in  these 
cases  the  vital  forces  are  rapidly  impaired,  and  death  takes  place  by  exhaus- 
tion. Diarrhoea  is  apt  to  occur  in  this  class  of  cases.  Other  cases  are 
characterized  by  hemorrhages  occurring  from  the  nasal  passages  or  in  other 
situations;  and  these  may  be  sufficiently  profuse  to  prove  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  Dyspnoea,  independently  of  any  appreciable  lesions  of  the 
chest,  has  been  observed.  Diminution  of  the  vital  forces,  progressing  more 
or  less  rapidly,  belongs  to  the  history  of  this  condition,  ending  fatally  sooner 
or  later.     It  is  doubtful  if  recovery  ever  takes  place  in  cases  in  which  the 
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condition  is  well  marked.    The  average  daration  before  a  fatal  result  is 
estimated  by  Trousseaa  to  be  aboot  thirteen  or  fourteen  months. 

This  cooditioo  maj  be  suspected  when  the  appearance  and  other  pheno- 
mena of  EDsemia  are  associated  with  considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
or  Ijmphatic  glands.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  simple 
anemia  may  occnr  under  these  circumstances  without  leucocjthemia.  En- 
largement of  the  spleen,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  as  a  sequel  of  intermitting  fever,  and  anaemia  generally  coexists ;  but 
observation  shows  that  leucocythemia  is  developed  very  rarely  in  these  cases. 
The  diagnostic  criterion  is  the  evidence  of  the  augmented  number  of  white 
globules  aflforded  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood.  Several 
ipeeimens  should  be  examined  under  the  microscope ;  and  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  to  constitute  leucocythemia  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  glob- 
ales  should  at  least  be  as  great  as  1  to  20. 

The  question  arises,  whether  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  consider  this 
Borbid  condition  as  constituting  a  special  disease,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  incidental  to  other  affections.  That  it  is  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  grave  import,  is  certain ;  but  how  much  importance  belongs  to  it 
fer  ae,  is  uncertain.  With  our  present  knowledge,  we  are  not  warranted  in 
considering  it  as  more  than  a  pathological  element  of  a  cachexia,  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  which  remains  to  be  determined.  The  pathologist  may  expect 
to  be  able  to  understand  more  fully  the  nature  of  this  morbid  condition 
when  physiologists  have  established  the  source  and  the  functioif^of  the 
white  globules  of  the  blood.  Robin  remarks  that  leucocythemia  is  a  return 
to  the  foetal  state  as  regards  the  predominance  of  these  bodies,  they  being 
much  more  abundant*  in  embryonic  life,  arid  that  this  fact  affiliates  this  mor-  v 
bid  condition  with  certain  morbid  growths  characterized  by  a  hypergenesisi^^l 
of  anatomical  elements  whiclype  more  abundant  in  the  foetus.  /^^ 

A  third  constituent  of  the  blood,  belonging  to  the  class  of  corpuscular 
dements,  is  called,  after  Donn6;  globulins.  These  minute,  spherical  bodies, 
found  also  in  chyle  and  in  the  liquid  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  are 
notably  increased  in  certain  cases  of  leucocythemia.  This  single  fact  is  all 
that  is  at  present  known  respecting  them  as  entering  into  morbid  conditions. 


CHAPTER   V. 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD— (Contutubd.) 

• 

Morbid  CoDdiiioni  relating  to  Fibrin,  Hyperinosis,  Hyptnosii — Pathological  Facte  oonoemmg 
CoagvlatioD  of  the  Blood— Buffy  Coat— Coagalatml  Fibrin  within  the  Caritiee  of  the  Heart- 
Coagulated  Fibrin  within  the  Bloodyegsels — EmboliBm- Thromboria — Morbid  Conditions 
relating  to  Albumen — Dropey  as  dependent  on  Diminution  of  Albumen — Morbid  Conditions 
relating  to  Water  in  the  Blood— Hydrssmia. 

HAvmo  considered,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  morbid  conditions 
relating  to  the  organized  or  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood,  it  remains  to 
consider  morbid  conditions  relating  to  the  other  two  divisions  of  blood-con- 
stitQents,  v\t,,  the  organic  and  mineral  substances  which  enter  into  its  com- 
position. Directing  attention  to  the  constituents  distinguished  as  organic, 
the  more  important  of  these  are  Jibrtn  and  albumen.     What  are  the  known 
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morbid  conditions  relating  to  these  constitnents  ?  Proceeding  to  answer 
this  inqnirj,  the  morbid  conditions  relating  to  fibrin  will  first  claim  attention. 
The  fibrin  is  that  portion  of  the  liqnor  sanguinis,  or  blood-plasma,  which 
solidifies  when  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  Tessels.  In  its  normal  state 
it  is  a  liquid.  It  solidifies  by  an  inherent  process  called  coctgtilation.  It  forms 
the  coagalum  or  clot  which  is  observed  when  a  quantity  of  blood  is  drawn 
into  a  vessel  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  moments.  In  the  process  of 
coagnlation,  the  corpnscnlar  elements  become  imprisoned,  and  are  retained 
within  the  clot;  hence  the  red  color.  Separated  from  the  corpnscles  and 
other  constituents,  it  is  an  elastic  substance,  more  or  less  resisting  to  pres- 
sure, and,  examined  microscopically,  presents  an  abundance  of  minute  fila- 
ments irregularly  distributed  and  interlaced,  forming  a  reticular  arrange- 
ment: this  is  called  fibrillation.  With  respect  to  its  sources  and  uses, 
physiologists  are  not  agreed ;  some  regarding  it  as  transformed  albumen, 
and  constituting,  par  excellence ^  a  nutritive  element  of  the  blood ;  while 
others  suppose  it  to  be  efi^ete  matter  which  is  to  be  excreted.  The  coagu* 
lable  lymph  exuded  in  certain  inflammations  is  essentially  fibrin,  and  this  is 
probably  the  basis  of  all  the  exudates.  With  respect  to  its  capability- of 
becoming  organized,  after  it  has  exuded  and  coagulated,  pathologists  differ, 
as  has  been  already  stated  in  treating  of  exudations.  In  view  of  the  inde- 
terminate state  of  our  knowledge  of  fibrin,  in  its  physiological  relations,  the 
amount  of  our  knowledge  of  it  in  a  pathological  point  of  view  must  needs 
be  limited.  The  only  morbid  conditions  as  yet  well  ascertained  have  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  fibrin.  In  certain  diseases  the  fibrin  is  increased,  and  in 
other  diseases  it  is  diminished  in  quantity. 

HTPERIN08I8. 

An  abnormal  increase  of  the  fibrin  of  fSkb  blood  constitutes  a  condition 
called  after  Simon,  ht/i  erinosis.  This  condition  characterises  acute  inflam- 
mations. The  average  proportion  of  desiccated  fibrin  in  health  is  about  two 
and  a  half  in  a  thousand  parts.  In  difierent  cases  of  acute  inflammation,  the 
increased  proportion  is  found  to  vary  from  three  to  twelve  parts  in  one  thousand. 
Cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  present  the  largest  increase  of  fibrin;  pneu- 
lionitis  ranks  next  as  regards  this  feature,  and  capillary  bronchitis  next.  The 
ifu^rease  of  fibrin  is  not  found  to  bear  any  relation  to  the  previous  health  and 
vi;gor  of  the  patient ;  it  is  not  less  in  the  feeble  and  sickly  than  in  the  strong 
and  vigorous,  when  attacked  with  acute  inflammation.  The  increase  takes 
place  when  inflammation  is  developed  as  an  intercurrent  affection  in  the  course 
of  diseases  in  which,  if  not  complicated  with  inflammation,  the  fibrin  is  di- 
minished, e.  g.f  the  continued  fevers.  The  hyperinosis  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained to  precede  the  development  of  inflammation.  The  latter  is  not  the 
eff*ect  of  the  former.  The  converse  is  probably  true ;  but,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  it  is  better  to  say  that  the  augmentation  of  fibrin  is  a  concomi- 
tant of  inflammation,  a  pathological  connection  of  some  kind  existing  between 
thera.  We  know  too  little  of  the  physiological  relations  of  fibrin  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  pathological  connection. 

Not  knowing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pathological  relations  of  hyper- 
inosis, it  is  difficult  to  decide,  upon  rational  grounds,  how  far  this  element 
of  inflammation  is  a  source  of  therapeutical  indications.  Bloodletting  is 
found  to  increase  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and,  hence,  is  not  an  appropriate 
remedy  for  inflammation  so  far  as  this  element  is  concerned.  Animal  diet 
in  health  more  than  vegetable  renders  the  fibrin  abundant,  hence,  theoretically^ 
farinaceous  food  is  suited  to  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  But  in  starving^ 
animals  the  fibrin  increases  above  the  normal  proportion;  er§o,  a  gpneat 
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redaction  of  diet  is  not  sailed  to  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  The  supposed 
action  of  certain  remedies  in  diminishing  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  appears  to 
be  based  on  the  power  of  effecting  the  solution  of  fibrin  out  of  the  body. 
These  effects  are  quite  different.  The  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  in  a  liquid  state, 
and  Its  diminution  has  nothing  in  common  with  its  solution  after  coagula- 
tioD  has  taken  place.  To  preserve  in  the  vascular  system  the  liquidity  of 
ibrin,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  coagulation  within  the  heart  or  vessel,  is 
an  object  in  therapeutics,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

HYPINOSIS. 

An  abnormal  diminution  of  fibrin  is  called  after  Simon,  hypinom.  This 
is  less  frequent  than  an  increase  of  fibrin,  but  it  probably  constitutes  a  graver 
morbid  condition.  It  occurs  frequently,  not  constantly,  in  the  continued 
fevers,  provided  they  are  not  complicated  with  acute  inflammation  of  any 
part  As  a  rule,  the  diminution  of  fibrin  is  progressive  as  fevers  advance 
in  their  career ;  and  the  amount  of  diminution  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  exbaastioD  of  the  vital  forces,  or  adynamia.  In  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  hypinosis  in  these  fevers,  we  have  a  ground  of  pathological  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  inflammations. 

The  decrease  of  fibrin  does  not  occur  as  frequently  in  the  eruptive  fevers. 
Id  variola  the  quantity  is  generally  above  the  normal  average,  which,  is 
attribotable  to  the  cutaneous  inflammation.  In  rubeola  it  is  neither  increased 
nor  diminished.  In  scarlatina  it  is  usually  a  little  below  the  normal  average. 
It  is  not  diminished  in  intermitting  fevers. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  state  of  hypinosis  constitutes  an 
MicatioD  for  treatment  in  the  continued  fevers.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  importance  of  animal  food  in  these  fevers  may  have  relation  to  this  state, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  mineral  acids  are  useful  in  consequence 
of  their  tending  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

QUALITATIVE  CHANGES  OF  FIBRIN. 

The  foregoing  changes,  relating  to  fibrin,  are  quantitative.  Qualitative 
alterations  are  inferred,  but  they  have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
It  may  be  rationally  concluded  that  certain  morbid  characters  in  exudations 
dtnote  perversions  of  fibrin,  but  the  latter  have  not  been  demonstrated  ;  for 
example,  the  tuberculous  exudation  has  been  considered  as  morbidly  changed 
fibrin  And  this  view  may  be  probable,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  hypothetical.  The  existence  of  prior  blood-changes  of 
any  kind,  in  this  or  any  other  exudation,  has  not  yet  been  proven.  In 
ihort,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  morbid  changes  in  the  quality  of 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  nor  is  this  knowledge  easily  obtained,  since  the  cha- 
racters of  this  constituent,  as  it  exists  in  the  liquor  sanguinis^  are  with  diffi- 
eolty  studied.  It  is  obtained,  isolated  from  other  constituents,  only  when 
coagulated,  and  it  is  then  in  an  abnormal  state.  It  is  not  certain  that  varia- 
tions observed  in  coagulated  fibrin,  either  within  or  without  the  vessels,  repre- 
leoi  morbid  changes  which  existed  when  it  was  liquid  and  in  circulation. 

OOAQULATION   OF   BLOOD   WITHOUT    AND    WITHIN   THE   BODY. 
HE  ART -CLOT  —  EMBOLISM  —  THROMBOSIS. 

Certain  of  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
without  and  within  the  vascular  system,  are  not  only  interesting,  but  im- 
portant in  their  pathological  relations.     When  healthy  blood  is  drawn  from 
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a  vein  in  a  fall  stream  into  a  vessel  of  suitable  size  and  form,  for  example, 
an  ordinary  qnart  bowl,  the  fibrin  coagulates  within  a  period  varying  from 
five  to  twenty  minutes.  In  the  process  of  coagulation  the  organized  ele- 
ments or  corpuscles  become  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  and, 
when  the  process  is  completed,  we  have  a  division  of  the  mass  into  two  por- 
tions, viz.,  the  coagulum  or  clot  consisting  of  the  fibrin  and  containing  the 
red  and  white  globules,  and  a  liquid  called  serum,  which  holds  in  solution 
albumen  together  with  other  organic  and  certain  saline  ingredient^.  The 
clot  is  usually  more  or  less  reddened  throughout  by  the  presence  of  the  red 
globules.  The  serum  may  also  be  reddened  by  haematin,  or  it  may  be  trans- 
parent. The  size,  form,  and  appearances  of  the  clot  were  formerly  supposed 
to  furnish  very  valuable  pathological  indications,  and  the  treatment  of  dig* 
eases  was  in  a  great  measure  based  thereon.  Yaluable  information  may  in 
some  instances  be  derived  from  this  source,  but  less  than  was  supposed 
before  the  process  was  as  well  understood  as  it  now  is. 

As  regards  the  time  occupied  by  the  process  of  coagulation,  there  is  some 
variation,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  in  different  persons  in 
health.  It  differs  in  different  diseases,  and  it  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
trinsic circumstances.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  coagulation  in  cases 
of  acute  inflammation  is  slow.  In  proportion  as  the  powers  of  life  are 
reduced,  the  process  is  rapid.  An  abnormal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
retards  it.  If  blood  be  retained  for  some  time  in  the  veins,  after  the  liga- 
ture is  applied  for  venesection,  before  the  vein  is  opened,  the  coagulation  is 
slow.  It  is  slow  if  the  blood  be  abnormally  aqueous.  Alkalies  introduced 
into  the  veins,  or  mixed  with  blood  after  it  is  drawn,  impede  and  may  arrest 
the  process.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  under  certain  conditions^of 
disease,  excessive  alkalinity  of  the  blood  may  cause  delay  in  coagulation, 
or  account  for  the  blood  remaining  fluid.  •  The  process  is  also  retarded  by 
sugar,  casein,  and  albumen  introduced  into  the  blood.  It  thus  appears  that 
diverse  conditions  of  the  blood,  irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  fibrin,  may 
affect  the  time  occupied  by  the  coagulation,  and  even  prevent  it  from  taking 
place.  When,  therefore,  the  blood  remains  fluid,  as  it  does  after  death  in 
certain  diseases,  this  may  not  be  owing  to  9  deficiency  of  fibrin,  but  because 
morbid  conditions  interfere  with  the  process  of  coagulation.  And,  hence, 
the  quantity  of  coagulated  fibrin  may  not  represent  the  actual  proportion 
contained  in  the  blood-plasma. 

Coagulation  does  not  always  occur  after  death  in  persons  destroyed  by 
lightning,  and  the  electric  current  passed  through  healthy  blood  when 
drawn  from  the  vessels  causes  it  to  remain  for  a  long  time  fluid.  In  animals 
destroyed  after  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  as  when  hares  are  hunted  to 
death,  the  blood  remains  frequently,  not  invariably,  fluid.  This  is  true  in 
certain  cases  after  death  by  apnoea.  Fluidity  of  the  blood  after  death  from 
fevers  of  a  low  form  is  sometimes  observed. 

But  various  extrinsic  circumstances  affect  coagulation.  It  takes  place 
when  blood  is  drawn  in  a  full  large  stream  less  rapidly  than  if  it  flow  slowly 
through  a  small  orifice.  When  it  trickles  away  it  may  coagulate  almost 
immediately.  It  takes  place  more  rapidly  if  the  blood  be  agixated  than 
when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest.  The  blood  which  flows  last  during  a 
venesection  coagulates  more  rapidly  than  that  which  is  first  received ;  and  the 
process  is  more  rapid  when  the  blood  is  received  into  a  wide  and  shallow 
vessel  than  in  one  deep  and  narrow.  The  process  is  more  rapid  if  the  blood 
be  received  into  a  warm  than  into  a  cold  vessel,  and  if  the  inner  surface  of 
the  vessel  be  rough  or  irregular  than  if  it  be  smooth. 

The  size  of  the  clot  is,  in  general,  larger  the  more  rapid  the  coagulation, 
bat  it  is  usually  under  these  circumstances  soft,  loose,  and  friable.     Con- 
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Tersely,  if  the  coagulation  be  slow,  the  clot  is  apt  to  be  small  and  firm. 
These  points  of  difference  may  not  depend  on  the  qaantity  or  quality  of  the 
fibrin.  In  a  rapid  coagulation  the  globules  are  diffused  throughout  the 
mass,  and  this  renders  it  large  and  soft ;  but  if  the  process  be  slow,  the 
globoles  subside  to  the  bottom,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  lower 
part  of  the  clot  is  always  larger  and  softer  than  the  upper.  If  the  process 
be  rapidly  completed,  considerable  serum  is  retained  in  the  meshes  of  the 
fibrin;  if  slowly,  the  serum  is  squeezed  out,  and  hence  the  clot  is  smaller 
md  firmer.  But  the  quantity  of  fibrin  and  the  force  of  its  contraction  are 
by  DO  means  unimportant  in  determining  the  size  and  consistence  of  the  clot. 
A  large  and  firm  clot  denotes  an  abundance  of  fibrin,  and  also  a  facnlty 
belonging  to  coagulated  fibrin,  viz.,  contraction.  A  large  and  soft  clot,  on 
the  other  hand,  denotes  not  an  excess  of  fibrin,  but  a  rapid  coagulation 
which  entangles  the  globules  before  they  gravitate,  and  but  little  power  of 
contraction  in  the  fibrin.  The  former  characters  of  the  clot  are  character- 
istic of  inflammation,  the  latter  of  fevers  and  cachectic  affections. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  upper  portion  of  the  clot  presents  a  layer, ^ 
more  or  less  deep,  of  fibrin  which  is  devoid  of  the  red  globules.  This  layer* 
is  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and  has  the  characters  of  fibrin  isolated  from  the 
other  blood  constituents.  It  is  called  the  huffy  coat  or  crust  Oreat  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  it  as  evidence  of  acute  inflammation,  and  as 
denoting  the  propriety  of  active  antiphlogistic  measures  of  treatment,  more 
especially  blood-letting.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  may  occur  were 
iot  formerly  fully  understood,  and,  consequently,  it  has  heretofore  led  to 
BQch  error,  and  given  rise  not  unfrequently  to  injurious  practice.  The  pre- 
ceding considerations  will  prepare  for  an  explanation  of  the  buffy  coat  and 
fof  an  appreciation  of  its  pathological  significance. 

Two  conditions  are  specially  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  buffy  coat, 
vix.,  slowness  of  coagulation  and  excess  of  fibrin.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  red  globules  is  greater  than  that  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  ;  therefore,  the 
former  sink  in  the  latter.  This  fact  is  always  illustrated  in  a  clot ;  the  lower 
portion  is  rendered  black  and  friable  by  the  abundance  of  globules  which 
have  gravitated,  while  the  upper  portion  contains  a  much  smaller  number. 
Now,  if  coagulation  be  sufficiently  retarded,  all  the  red  globules  gravitate 
below  the  upper  portion,  and  it  is  then  white  or  bnff-colored,  that  is,  it  is  pure 
fibrin,  in  other  words,  the  buffy  coat.  It  is  evident  that  this  coat  or  crust  of 
fibrin  devoid  of  red  globules  will  be  deep  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of 
coagulated  fibrin.  Slow  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  an  excess  of  fibrin 
characterize  acute  inflammation.  Hence,  the  buffy  coat  occurs  in  cases  of  acute 
iiflimmation,  and  blood  presenting  it  has  been  styled  "inflammatory  blood." 

But  other  circumstances  may  give  rise  to  the  buffy  coat.  If  the  serum  he 
thin  and  watery,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  red  globules  becomes  relatively 
greater,  and  they  sink  more  rapidly.  And  if  the  red  globules  are  much  re- 
doeed  in  number,  the  upper  portion  of  the  clot  is  devoid  of  them  in  conse- 
qoence  of  their  paucity  ;  the  proportion  of  fibrin  to  the  globules  is  relatively 
increased,  although  the  former  be  not  actually  more  abundant  than  in  health. 
A  buffy  coat  may  be  produced  under  these  circumstances  which  denote 
morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  quite  the  reverse  of  those  belonging  to  acute 
inflammation.  This  fact  was  not  formerly  known,  and  how  often  patients 
already  suffering  from  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  which  bleeding 
lends  directly  to  increase,  have  been  bled  over  and  over  again  because  the 
blood  presented  a  buffy  coat,  they  whose  retrospections  extend  backward  a 
quarter  of  a  century  can  best  judge.  Bloodlettings  under  the  circumstances 
jost  stated  favor  more  and  more  the  production  of  the  buffy  coat  The  various 
circomstancea,  already  stated,  which  either  retard  or  promote  the  process  of 
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coagulatioD  will  of  course  either  favor  or  prevent  the  formation  of  a  boffj 
coat,  such  as  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood,  size  of  the  vessel,  etc. 

The  capped  appearance  of  the  clot  was  formerly  supposed  to  indicate 
intensity  of  inflammation.  Buffed  and  cupped  blood  was  considered  as  highly 
inflammatory.  The  concavity  of  the  upper  surface  or  cupped  appearance 
after  the  lapse  of  several  hours  is  due  to  the  force  of  the  contraction  of  the 
fibrin  and  the  absence  of  the  red  globules.  Owing  to  the  gravitation  of  the 
globules  when  the  buffy  coat  is  formed,  it  is  of  less  diameter  than  the  lower 
portion  of  the  clot  which  contains  the  globules.  Now,  the  continuity  of  the 
exterior  of  the  buffy  portion  with  the  portion  below  limits  the  contraction 
of  the  superficies,  while  the  central  part,  not  thus  mechanically  restrained, 
sinks  inward,  and,  hence,  the  concavity  or  capped  appearance.  A  capped 
clot,  then,  necessarily  involves  a  buffy  coat,  and  it  occurs  whenever  the  latter 
is  present,  and  the  force  of  contraction  of  the  coagulated  flbrin  is  safficient. 
The  latter  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  **  inflamnlatory  blood."  It  occurs  in 
chlorosis  and  other  non-inflammatory  affections,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  a 
criterion  of  inflammation.  The  concavity  or  cupped  form  of  the  clot  causes 
it  to  swim  in  the  serum.  It  is  buoyed  up  like  any  hollow  vessel,  otherwise 
the  density  of  the  clot  causes  it  to  sink  in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

In  discriminating  the  buffed  and  cupped  appearance  of  the  blood  as  de- 
noting inflammation,  or  otherwise,  the  size  and  consistence  of  the  clot  are 
important  A  large,  firm  clot  which  is  buffed  and  cupped  is  highly  significant 
of  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  buffed  and  cupped  clot  incident  to 
impoverished  blood  is  small  in  size,  and  probably  less  firm.  Does  buffed 
and  cupped  blood,  when  it  denotes  an  excess  of  fibrin,  constitute  an  indica- 
tion for  bloodletting  ?  Certainly  not,  for  bloodletting  tends  to  increase  tbe 
fibrin  and  diminish  the  globules.  The  propriety  of  bloodletting  must  there- 
fore rest  on  other  grounds. 

Thus  far  reference  has  been  had  chiefly  to  coagulation  of  the  blood  with- 
drawn from  the  body.  It  may  take  place  in  the  body,  Jtrst^  after  having 
been  effused,  i,  e.,  outside  of  the  vessels;  and,  secona^  within  the  vascular 
system.  Blood  extravasated  into  serous  caviiies,  upon  mucous  surfaces,  and 
into  the  substance  of  organs,  may  form  coagnla  or  clots.  These  will  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  individual  diseases  which  involve  hemorrhage 
into  the  different  situations  just  named.  But  coagulation  within  the  vascular 
system  may  be  briefly  considered  in  this  connection. 

Coagulation  may  take  place  during  life  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in 
the  vessels.  Certain  of  the  concretions  or  vegetations  so  called,  which  are 
found  on  the  valves  and  at  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  consist  of  fibrin  deposited, 
not  exuded  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  small  coagula  derived  from  the  blood 
within  the  cavities.  This  takes  place  when  the  surface  at  certain  points  is 
roughened  by  the  exudation  of  lymph  or  by  the  deposit  of  atheroma  or  cal- 
careous matter.  Perhaps  it  may  occur  without  any  previous  alteration  when 
the  blood  is  surcharged  with  fibrin,  as  in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
It  occurs  in  endocarditis,  being  due  in  part  to  the  roughening  of  the  mem- 
brane by  exudation,  and  in  part  to  the  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  These 
small  coagulated  deposits  are  found  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  especially, 
since  inflammation  and  valvular  lesions  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  these  than  in  the  right  cavities,  and  arterial  blood  contains  more  fibrin 
than  venous  blood. 

The  fibrin  deposited  in  the  manner  just  stated  may  accumulate  so  as  to 
form  masses  as  large  as  a  pea,  or  bean,  or  even  a  filbert.  They  occasion 
obstruction  in  proportion  to  their  volume  and  weight,  and  they  are  liable  to 
be  torn  off  by  the  current  of  blood  and  carried  into  the  circulation.  They 
constitute  then  emboli  or  plugs,  which,  carried  along  the  arterial  branches 
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with  tbe  flow  of  blood,  at  length  reach  a  sitoation  where  the  size  of  the 
Tessei  preyents  their  passi^.  Arrested  at  this  sitnatioQ  they  obstruct  the 
flow  of  blood,  and  may  thos  give  rise  to  pathological  effects  dependent  on 
the  sodden  intermption  of  the  circulation  in  the  parts  to  which  the  ob- 
strocted  reasel  is  distributed.  Much  attention  of  late  years  has  been 
directed  to  this  source  of  arterial  obstruction,  called  embolia  or  embo- 
lim.  Apoplectic  seizures  and  paralysis  are  sometimes  attribatable  to  an 
obftnietion  of  an  important  cerebral  artery  thus  produced.  Emboli  or  plugs 
baye  been  found  after  death  fixed  in  arteries  of  tbe  brain  and  in  other  situa- 
tion!, and  they  haye  been  found  to  be  similar,  as  regards  their  gross  and 
mieroeeopical  characters,  to  coexisting  fibrinous  deposits  within  the  cayitiea 
of  tbe  heart 

Coagnla  in  greater  or  less  abundance  are  usually  found  in  the  cayities  of 
tbe  heart  after  death.  These  haye  been  called  "  death  polypi."  They  are 
foond  especially  in  the  right  cayities,  because  the  blood  accumulates  in 
greats  qoantity  in  these  cayities.  The  coagnla  are  in  general  formed  either 
ifter  death  or  during  the  act  of  dying ;  but  they  may  be  formed  during  the 
pcog^reas  of  diseases ;  and  a  sudden  and  unexpectedly  fatal  termination,  in 
certain  cases,  is  due  to  their  formation.  The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
right  cavities  in  some  cases  in  which  the  heart  becomes  largely  dilated  may 
lead  to  coagulation,  and  sudden  death  occur  in  consequence.  So,  when  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  nearly,  or,  for  a  brief  period,  quite  suspended  in  syn- 
cope, this  may  sometimes  occur.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Prof.  Meigs  explains 
certain  cases  of  sudden  death  occurring  after  parturition.  The  occurrence 
is  a  species  of  accident  which  may  take  place  in  yarious  diseases  inyolying 
Ofer-accnmulation  of  blood  in  the  heart-cavities,  weakness  of  the  yentricular 
eoatractions,  an  overplus  of  fibrin,  or  a  condition  of  the  blood  favoring 
eoagolation  of  tbe  fibrin.  In  pneumonitis  it  occurs  not  very  unfreqnently, 
owiog  to  tbe  high  degree  of  hyperinosis,  and  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary 
circulation. 

Can  the  coagula  formed  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  under  the  circum- 
ittnces  just  stated  be  discriminated  from  those  formed  after  death  or  during 
the  act  of  dying  ?  The  loose,  friable,  dark  coagula  so  often  found  are  pott' 
mortem  formations.  And  if  the  fibrin  be  isolated,  but  soft,  not  adherent 
DOT  closely  intertwined  with  the  papillary  muscles  and  tendinous  cords,  it 
may  have  coagulated  during  the  last  moments  of  life.  But  if  the  fibrin  be 
isolated  from  the  red  globules,  dense,  adherent  or  closely  intertwined  with 
the  papillary  muscles  and  tendinous  cords,  the  coagulation  has  probably 
taken  place  at  a  period  more  or  less  remote  from  the  act  of  dying,  and  the 
fatal  termination  may  be  attributable  to  it.  The  sudden  occurrence,  during 
the  progress  of  a  disease,  more  especially  pneumonitis,  of  great  irregularity 
sod  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  with  dyspnoea,  oppression,  anxiety,  death 
taking  place  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  from  the  notable  change  in  the 
fjrmptoms,  and  no  other  cause  for  the  change  being  apparent,  should  lead  to 
a  strong  suspicion  of  the  occurrence  of  this  accident. 

The  liability  to  this  accident  in  pneumonitis  and  other  diseases  suggests, 
of  coarse,  the  inquiry  whether  measures  to  guard  against  its  occurrence  are 
svaUable.  Why  the  fibrin  retains  the  liquid  state  "within  the  vascular  system 
has  long  been  a  mooted  and  obscure  qnestion  in  physiology.  Recently,  Dr. 
Richardson,  of  London,  has  endeavored,  by  a  large  number  of  ingenious 
experiments,  to  show  that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  blood. 
Accepting  this  explanation  as  probably  true,  ammonia  is  now  frequently 
given  as  a  remedy  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  liquidity  of  the  fibrin  in  the 
blood  in  cases  in  which  there  may  be  reason  to  fear .  the  formation  of  heart- 
clots. 
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Coagnlation  may  take  place  in  the  bloodvessels.  It  occars  in  anearismal 
dilatation  of  arteries.  The  sac  in  anearisms  is  frequently  lined  with  SDcces- 
sive  layers  of  dense  fibrin.  The  coagalation  is  here  doe  to  accamolation 
and  stasis  of  blood.  It  occnrs  in  phlebitis.  The  inflammation  occasions  a 
coagulam  either  from  the  direct  action  of  the  inflammatory  products  on  the 
blood,  or  by  altering  the  condition  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  vein,  or  hj 
both  effects  combined.  The  inflamed  vein  is  frequently  filled  by  a  clot,  and 
may  be  permanently  obliterated.  This  occurs  in  the  affection  known  as 
phlegmasia  dolens.  Coagulation  in  the  cerebral  sinuses  is  supposed  to  be  a 
cause  of  serious  disorder  of  the  intra-cranial  circulation  in  some  cases,  giving 
rise  to  hemorrhage  and  serous  effusion.  Coagulation  in  the  small  vessels  of 
the  lower  extremities  is  an  element  in  dry  gangrene  or  gangrena  senilis,  dne 
to  weakened  circulation  and  a  morbid  condition  of  the  arteries.  In  cachectic 
persons  coagulation  may  take  place  in  the  deep-seated  veins  of  the  extremi- 
ties, or  within  the  pelvis,  without  phlebitis.  The  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon 
a  vein  may  cause  stasis  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  coagulation.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  coagulation  in  a  vessel  is  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
according  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  vessel.  And  as  consequences  of 
this  obstruction  arise  cedema,  coldness,  weakness  of  the  parts,  wasting,  and 
sometimes  gangrene.  The  presence  of  the  clot  sometimes  excites  local 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  acting  like  a  foreign  substance.  In  some 
instances  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  leading  to  obliteration  of  a  vein  may 
be  useful,  as  in  cases  of  varicocele,  haemorrhoids,  and  varicose  veins  of  the 
extremities.  Coagula  forming  in  veins  either  from  phlebitis  or  other  causes 
may  be  carried  along  with  the  current  of  blood,  or  fragments  may  be  sepa- 
rated and  transported,  and,  passing  into  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  be 
driven  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  give  rise  to  obsffuction  of  this  vessel 
or  its  branches.  Sudden  death  may  be  produced  by  a  mass  of  fibrin  suffi- 
cient to  cause  plugging  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  and  local  inflammation, 
with  suppuration,  may  occur  from  the  presence  of  smaller  masses  in  the 
branches  of  this  artery.  This  variety  of  embolism  has  been  called  thrombosts^ 
and  the  movable  plugs  thus  derived  from  the  veins  are  called  thrombi.  It 
will  be  seen  that  emboli  formed  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  in  the 
arteries,  produce  obstruction  in  the  arterial  tree  of  which  the  aorta  is  the 
trunk,  while  the  emboli  formed  in  the  veins,  or  thrombi,  produce  obstruc- 
tion in  the  pulmonary  arterial  system. 

INORBASE    AND    DIMINUTION    OF    ALBUMEN. 

Having  considered  the  pathological  relations  of  fibrin,  I  pass  to  the  other 
of  the  two  most  important  organic  constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  viz., 
albumen.  This  exists  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  after  the  separation  of 
fibrin.  It  exists  normally  in  a  liquid  state.  It  does  not,  like  fibrin,  coag- 
ulate spontaneously,  but  may  be  coagulated  by  heat  or  the  addition  of 
mineral  acids,  and  is  then  presented  as  a  white  deposit.  It  is  found  klso  in 
chyle,  lymph,  dropsical  effusions,  and  in  various  fluids  of  the  body.  It  is 
much  more  abundant  in  the  blood  than  fibrin,  existing  in  the  proportion 
of  from  60  to  TO  parts  in  1000.  The  serum  of  the  blood  owes  to  it  much  of 
its  density,  which,  in  health,  is  represented  by  about  1030.  Albumen  is 
doubtless  a  very  important  constituent  of  the  blood,  but  its  precise  physio- 
logical uses  and  relations  are  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  furnishes  the  pabulum  for  the  development  and  renewal  of 
the  organized  or  corpuscular  constituents,  and  it  undoubtedly  constitutes 
the  material  for  the  nutrition  of  many  of  the  tissues.     It  has  been  supposed 
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that  the  fibrin  is  formed  from  the  albumen.     The  two  substances  are  nearly 
identical  as  regards  their  chemical  composition. 

Albumen  is  increaRcd  in  certain  diseases,  viz.,  acute  rheumatism,  pneumo- 
Bitis,  plenritia,  etc.  But,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  moch  pathological  importance  belongs  to  this  fact.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  oniformly  increased  in  iniammations,  as  fibrin  is.  It  has  not,  there- 
fore, the  same  significance  as  a  criterion  of  inflammation.  In  short,  there 
are  do  known  special  pathological  relations  of  an  excess  of  albumen. 

The  pathological  relations  of  an  abnormal  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
albomen  are  more  apparent.  This  constitutes  an  important  condition  incident 
to  affections  of  the  kidneys  characterized  by  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine,  or  albnminnria.  This  blood-constituent  escaping  constantly  with  the 
mine,  the  quantity  in  the  blood  is  proportionately  lessened.  Hence  the 
density  of  the  serum  is  lowered.  Bright  reported  a  case  in  which  the  spe- 
cific icniyity  of  the  serum  was  reduced,  by  a  deficiency  of  albumen,  as  low 
as  1013. 

An  important  morbid  effect  frequently  follows  diminution  of  the  albumen, 
and  thereby  of  the  density  of  the  blood.  Aqueous  or  serous  transudation 
is  apt  to  occur  in  the  interstices  of  the  areolar  tissue,  giving  rise  to  oedema 
and  anasarca,  and  into  the  serous  cavities.  It  thus  occasions  general 
dropsy.  This  effect  is  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  diminished 
density  of  the  blood-serum ;  it  becomes  unduly  aqueous,  and  filtrates  more 
readily  through  the  tissues.  But  it  is  probably  in  a  measure  due  to  an 
obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillary  vessels. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  fibrin  and  albumen  in  the 
blood  facilitates  its  circulation  in  the  capillary  system;  hence,  when  the 
biood  is  deprived  of  V  considerable  portion  of  its  albumen,  it  accumulates  in 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  the  increased  pressure  favors  transudation,  or  dropsy. 

Diminution  of  albumen  has  been  observed  in  various  cachectic  affections, 
in  some  cases  of  inflammation,  in  typhus,  notably  in  scorbutus,  in  puerperfJ 
fever,  dysentery,  etc.  This  condition  occurs  whenever  the  body  is  insuffi- 
ciently nourished,  either  from  too  little  or  poor  food,  or  defective  appropria- 
tion from  any  cause ;  also,  whenever  there  is  an  abnormal  expenditure  of 
blood-constituents,  as  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  copious  purulent  discharges,  etc. 
The  loss  of  albumen  does  not  bear  any  constant  relation  to  the  number  of 
red  globules.  It  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  chlorosis  or  ansemia. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  sustain  any  relation  to  fibrin.  Bleeding,  which  in- 
creases fibrin,  appears  to  lessen  albumen,  but  not  in  a  marked  degree. 

Of  morbid  alterations  of  the  quality  of  albumen  we  know  nothing  positive. 
That  important  changes  in  this  point  of  view  often  do  occur  is  highly  probable. 
Bat  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  all  is  conjectural.  When  the  physio- 
logist develops  further  information  respecting  the  uses  of  albumen  in  health, 
its  metamorphoses  and  its  relations  to  other  elements  of  the  blood  and  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  the  pathologist  may  hope  to  understand  better 
than  now  to  what  extent  and  in  what  modes  it  is  involved  in  disease. 

A  substance  analogous  to  albumen,  distinguished  bj  not  coagulating 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  imperfectly  with  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
is  called  Muminose.  It  exists  in  the  blood  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  6 
parts  in  1000.  It  is  found  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  diseases  in  which 
albumen  is  diminished.     It  has  no  known  pathological  relations. 

INCRSASI    AND    DIMINUTION    OF    WATER. 

Water  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  mass  of  blood,  viz.,  about 
790  of  1000  parts.     Obviously  a  certain  proportion  is  essential.     If  abnor- 
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mally  deficient  or  superabondant,  evils  are  likely  to  follow,  pertaining  to  the 
circulation. and  to  changes  in  the  blood  itself.  These  morbid  conditions  of 
quantity  are  incidental  to  disease.  It  is  doubtfal  if  an  excess  of  water  ever 
occnrs  save  as  an  incidental  morbid  condition.  The  quantity  of  blood,  as 
already  stated,  is  probably  not  subject  to  much  fluctuations.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  probable,  as  stated  by  Lehmann  and  others,  that  the  mass  is 
never  increased  nor  diminished.  In  phthisis  and  other  wasting  diseases  it 
is  undoubtedly  diminished  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  is  sometimes 
increased.  But,  as  a  rule,  its  normal  fluctuations  are  inconsiderable.*  If 
too  much  liquid  be  ingested  and  absorbed,  the  augmented  pressure  within  the 
vessels  causes  exhalation  from  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  the  skin, 
and  more  especially  into  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  balance 
is  speedily  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  if  loss  be  sustained  the  deficiency 
is  speedily  made  good  by  the  absorption  of  water.  In  the  latter  mode  the 
blood  may  become  unduly  watery,  constituting  hydremia.  If  the  globules 
are  reduced  in  number,  the  space  is  filled  with  water.  If  albumen  be  drained 
away,  the  serum  becomes  watery.  Hydrsemia,  therefore,  is  a  substitution  of 
more  or  less  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  by  water,  and  not  the 
blood  normally  constituted,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  water.  It  is  thus  inci- 
dental to  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood.  It  is  doubtful  if  water  ever 
remains  in  excess,  while  the  other  constituents  continue  unaffected  Defi- 
ciency of  water  in  the  blood  in  a  notable  degree  is  incidental  to  epidemic 
cholera.  The  density  of  the  blood  in  this  disease  is  greatly  increased  ;  it 
becomes  thick,  and  is  with  difficulty  circulated. 

The  morbid  conditions  and  relations  of  several  of  the  most  important  of 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  have  now  been  briefly  ccnisidered,  to  wit,  the 
red  and  colorless  globules,  or  the  organized  elements,  the  fibrin  and  albumen 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  oxygen,  and  water  Nume- 
rous constituents  yet  remain  to  be  noticed.  Of  these,  some  are  organic,  and 
others  inorganic  or  mineral.  Of  the  remaining  organic  elements,  there  are 
the  fatty  and  extractive  matters,  sugar,  and  certain  principles  embraced 
under  the  head  of  excrementitious  substances.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall 
notice,  briefly,  these  remaining  constituents  as  arranged  in  the  groups  just 
named. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OP  THE  BLOOD— (Cohtinubd). 

• 

Morbid  Conditions  relating  to  Fat — Morbid  Conditions  relating  to  Sugar — Diabetes  Mellita»-« 
Morbid  Aooamulation  of  Ezorementitious  Principles  in  the  Blood — Ursmla — Excess  of  Urio 
Acid  in  Goat,  UricsBinia — Retention  of  Ezorementitious  Principles  contained  in  the  Vapor 
of  Expiration — Retention  of  Ezorementitious  Principles  contained  in  the  Perspiration^— 
Reabsorption  of  Bile,  or  Gholaomia — Cholesterasmla — Morbid  Conditions  relating  to  th* 
Saline  Constituents  of  the  Blood. 

INCREASE  AND  DIMINUTION  OF  FAT. 

Fat  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  corpuscular  constituents  and  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  the  average  amount  in  the  whole  mass  of  blood  being  esti- 
mated to  be  a  little  over  2  in  1000  parts.  The  greater  part  is  saponified, 
that  is,  in  combination  with  alkalies.     Of  the  fats  which  are  non-saponifiable, 
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With  oar  existing  knowledge,  the  most  important  is  cholesterin.  An  excess 
of  fat  leads  to  the  presence  of  oil-globules,  or  free  fat,  in  greater  or  less 
abnodance.  These  have  been  repeatedly  observed  in  diseases.  In  health 
the  blood-senim  is  tnrbid  or  milky  for  several  hoars  after  a  fall  meal.  This 
has  been  observed  when  venesection  has  been  practised  ander  these  circnm- 
stances.  It  is  dae  to  the  products  of  lacteal  absorption  which  are  at  this 
time  poared  into  the  blood.  This  is  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  cases  of 
white  or  milky  blood  which  have  been  reported  by  medical  practitioners. 

The  pathological  relations  of  an  excess  of  oil  in  the  blood  are  very  imper- 
feetly  known.  Clinical  observations  have  shown  that  it  is  more  or  less 
abandant  in  acute  affections  generally.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  must 
be  chiefly  derived  from  the  adipose  tissne  within  the  body ;  hence,  the  ema* 
ciatioD  which  accompanies  acute  affections.  It  accumulates  in  the  blood  of 
drunkards,  lea^ling  to  that  amount  of  deposit  in  the  adipose  structure  which 
constitutes  obesity.  Lehmann  states  that  this  result  is  not  due  directly  to 
the  introduction  of  alcohol,  but  that  it  occurs  only  when  the  liver  becomes 
affected. 

Nothing  is  to  be  said  with  respect  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  a  morbid 
deficiency  of  oil  in  the  blood.  Yet,  probably,  such  a  morbid  condition  exists, 
and  has  more  or  less  importance  in  its  relations  to  diseases.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  fair  inference  from  the  benefit  derived  from  cod-livef  oil  and  other 
fatty  substances  in  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  and  other  affections. 

Of  the  non-saponi Sable  fats,  cholesterin  alone,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, has  important  pathological  relations.  Experiments  and  clinical 
observation  have  shown  that  this  is  an  excrementitious  substance,  and  a 
notice  of  its  abnormal  accumulation  in  the  blood  will  therefore  come  under 
another  division. 

Therapeutically,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  object  to  increase  the  amount  of 
oil  in  the  blood  in  certain  diseases,  especially  in  tuberculosis,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  diminish  the  amount  in  cases  of  obesity.  The  latter  is  also 
an  object  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  if  it  be 
true,  as  is  highly  probable,  that  this  structural  change  is  either  dependent 
opon,  or  favored  by,  an  excess  of  oil  in  the  blood.  The  diminution  of  oil 
in  the  blood  is  effected  by  restricting  the  diet,  in  a  great  measure,  to  nitro- 
genized  substances,  avoiding  butter,  fat  meats,  sugar,  and  limiting  the 
amount  of  farinaceous  food.  Obesity  is  not  uncommon  in  middle  age, 
developed  to  an  extent  to  constitute  a  morbid  condition  ;  and  it  occurs  some- 
times in  early  life,  evidently  from  a  constitutional  tendency,  and  may  reach 
an  excessive  degree,  as  seen  in  persons  exhibited  as  objects  of  curiosity  on 
account  of  the  enormous  size  and  weight  to  which  they  attain.  Whenever 
it  exceeds  the  limits  of  health,  it  may  appropriately  claim  treatment ;  and  it 
may  often  be  notably  lessened  by  excluding  from  the  diet  fatty  articles,  and 
limiting  the  ingestion  of  substances  readily  converted  into  fat,  viz.,  sugar 
and  starch.' 

To  effect  or  promote  an  increase  of  oil  in  the  blood,  oleaginous  remedies, 
and  a  diet  the  opposite  of  that  just  indicated,  are  to  be  employed. 

As  regards  the  substances  embraced  under  the  head  of  extractive  matters,  a 
few  words  will  suffice.     This  division  includes  a  variety  of  undetermined 

1  A  Mr.  Banting,  an  English  non-medioal  writer,  has  lately  published  a  **  Letter  on 
Coqmlence"  for  the  beneflt  of  persons  saffering  from  obesity.  By  a  system  of  dietetic 
management,  he  reduced  his  weight,  within  a  year,  46  lbs.  I  could  cite  a  case  in 
which,  several  years  ago,  I  obtained  a  success  not  less  remarkable.  The  management 
of  ob^ity  has  undoubtedly  received  too  little  attention,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  system  of  diet  suited  to  diminish  an  undue  accumulation  of  fat  may  be  not 
only  inai^propriate,  but  hurtful  to  persons  who  do  not  suffer  from  corpulence. 
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constitoents  of  the  blood— nndetermined  with  respect  to  their  nature,  sbnrce, 
metamorphoses,  relations  to  different  organs  and  uses.  Of  coarse,  they  have 
not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  any  well  determined  pathological 
delations.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  play  an  important  part  in  morbid 
processes,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

ABNORMAL    ACCUMULATION    07    SUGAR. 

Sugar  is  an  organic  substance  which  exists  in  the  blood  in  health.  It  is 
a  constituent  of  the  blood  in  certain  portions  only  of  the  vascnlar  system, 
viz.,  within  the  portal  vein,  more  abundantly  within  the  hepatic  vein,  the 
vena  cava  ascendens,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary  artery. 
It  is  sometimes,  but  not  uniformly,  found  in  the  blood  generally ;  but,  ex- 
cepting in  the  parts  just  named,  when  found,  the  quantity  is  very  small,  save 
as  a  morbid  condition.  With  respect  to  the  existence  and  production  of 
sugar  within  the  organism,  the  late  discovery  by  Bernard  is  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  This  distinguished  physiologist  has  shown  that  its  production 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  liver.  A  certain  quantity  is  received  from  the 
sugar  and  starch  contained  in  the  ingesta.  But  the  hepatic  vein  contains 
much  more  than  the  portal ;  and  it  is  contained  in  the  former  when  the  in- 
gesta are  devoid  of  both  saccharine  and  amylaceous  substances,  and  when  no 
sugar  is  contained  in  the  portal  blood.  It  is  destroyed  during  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  How  is  it  •destroyed  ?  This  is  a  physi- 
ological question,  but  it  has  important  pathological  bearings.  The  explana- 
tion which  seems  most  probable  is  that  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  the 
latter  combining  with  soda,  lime,  and  potash,  forming  lactates  which  are 
again  converted  into  carbonates,  and  then  again  decomposed  by  the  pneumic 
acid.* 

In  health,  sugar  is  not  eliminated  from  the  body,  but,  as  a  symptom  of 
disease,  it  may  exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  urine,  in  other  secretions,  and 
in  exhalations.  And  under  these  circumstances,  the  blood  everywhere 
throughout  the  body  contains  it.  This  constitutes  the  morbid  condition 
commonly  known  as  diabetes  mellitus. 

Sugar  exists  in  the  urine,  in  other  secretions,  and  in  tratisuded  liquids,  in 
cases  of  diabetes,  in  consequence  of  its  existence  in  the  whole  mass  of  blood. 
Diabetes  is  not  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  it  was  formerly  regarded.  These 
organs  merely  excrete  sugar  contained  in  the  blood  brought  to  them  by  the 
renal  arteries.  The  sugar  in  the  renal  blood  increases  the  functional  activity 
of  the  kidneys,  acting  like  a  diuretic,  and,  hence,  the  quantity  of  urine  is 
greatly  increased.  An  increased  quantity  of  urine  containing  sugar  in  abun- 
dance thus  becomes  the  diagnostic  criterion  of  diabetes.  The  abnormal 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  expressed  by  the  term  glycohcsmia. 

Why  is  it  that  the  blood  in  the  general  circulation  becomes  saccharine  in 
this  disease  ?  Either  the  liver  produces  too  much  sugar,  or  the  processes  by 
which  it  should  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  blood  in  the  lungs  are  imper- 
fect. Our  present  knowledge  does  not  perhaps  enable  us  to  decide  between 
these  two  explanations,  and  both  may  concur  in  some  cases ;  the  first,  how- 
ever, is  the  more  rational  if  it  be  true,  as  estimated  by  Bernard,  that  in  some 
cases  of  diabetes  a  much  larger  amount  of  sugar  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys 
than  is  formed  by  the  liver  in  health. 

Moreover,  certain  facts  render  it  not  impossible  that  a  prior  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  may  be  involved.  Bernard  ascertained  that,  by 
irritating  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  point  of  connection  of  the  pneumo- 

'  Robin  and  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anatomique. 
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gastric  nerve,  sagar  appears  in  the  nrine.  A  transient  attack  of  diabetes 
maj  in  this  way  be  produced  at  will  in  an  inferior  animal.  Hence,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  diabetes,  occurring  spontaneously,  is  an  affection  of  the 
Berroas  centre,  an  abnormal  inflnence  beiug  transmitted  to  the  liver  throngh 
the  pneoraogastric  nerve. 

Were  the  seat  and  natnre  of  diabetes  established,  onr  knowledge  might, 
perhaps,  lead  to  rational  indications  for  treatment.  As  it  is,  the  therapeutics 
of  the  disease  is  quite  unsettled.  It  is  a  very  grave  disease,  persisting  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,,and  proving  fatal  sooner  or  later.  A  temporary 
and  partial  relief  is,  in  general,  only  attainable.  And  this  is  effected  by 
different  means,  so  that  the  success  of  a  particular  mode  of  treatment  does 
Dot  reflect  ranch  light  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Inasmuch  as  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  the  sugar  is  derived  from  the  ingesta,  one  point  in 
the  management  is  to  cut  off  or  diminish  the  supply  of  sugar  in  the  food. 
In  this  way  the  quantity  of  urine  is  generally  lessened,  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  which  it  contains.  But  this  measure  of  treatment  is  directed,  not 
igainst  the  primary  or  essential  morbid  condition,  but  only  against  an  effect 
or  symptom ;  for  the  presence  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood  is  dependent  on 
some  prior  morbid  condition.  The  saccharine  blood  is  the  ultimate  appre- 
ciable morbid  condition,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  result  of  some  deeper  change  which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Alkaline  remedies,  continued,  with  occasional  intermissions,  for  a  long  time, 
18  recommended  by  Trousseau,  I  have  known  to  prove  remarkably  useful,  but 
in  some  cases  to  be  attended  with  no  benefit.  This  treatment  is  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  sugar  received  into  and  formed  within  the  system  is 
Dot  destroyed  owing  to  the  want  of  alkalies  in  the  blood.  Rennet  has  been 
proposed  with  a  view  to  promote  lactic  fermentation,  and*  its  usefulness  is 
said  to  be  shown  by  the  results  of  clinical  experience.  Remedies  addressed 
to  the  nervous  system  are  found  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted. 
Opium  is  generally  beneficial.     Strychnia  is  sometimes  notably  so. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work.  These  different  measures  are  here  mentioned  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  facU  that  clinical  experience  appears  to  show  the  utility  of  methods 
of  treatment  based  on  different  views  of  the  pathology  and  seat  of  the 
disease. 

Sugar  may  appear  transiently  in  the  urine,  in  small  quantity,  in  various 
diseases,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  has  no  more  pathological  import- 
ance than  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  trace  of  albumen.  The  state- 
ment made  a  few  years  ago  by  Reynoso  that  the  urine  is  habitually  saccharine 
in  affections  which  compromise  the  respiratory  function  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  others.  A  trace  of  sugar  may  be  found  in 
the  urine  of  healthy  persons  after  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  when  certain 
remedies  have  been  given,  especially  the  ethers.  It  is  also  found  sometimes 
in  considerable  abundance  for  a  short  period  when  the  system  is  disturbed 
by  strong  mental  emotions. 

ACCUMULATION   OV   BXOBE  M  INTITIOU  B   PBINOIPLB  S'lN   THE 

BLOOD  —  UBiBMIA. 

Certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  consist  in  an  undue  accumulation 
of  excrementitious  substances.  And  of  these  the  first  in  importance  are 
the  organic  constituents  of  the  urine,  viz.,  urea  and  uric  acid.  These,  as 
well  as  all  excretory  products,  are  pre-formed  in  the  blood,  not  produced 
within  the  glands,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  They  exist,  therefore,  in  the 
blood  in  health,  and  it  is  their  accumulation  in  abnormal  quantity  which 
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coDstitates  the  morbid  condition.  The  excrementitioas  sabstancM  jast 
named  are  distinguished  as  nitrogenized,  and  consist  of  effete  matter  derived 
from  the  nitrogenized  tissues  of  the  body.  Their  existence  in  the  blood  in 
health  has  been  recently  demonstrated.  Their  nndae  accamalatioD  in  cer- 
tain affections  of  the  kidneys  has  been  proved  by  direct  observation.  Defi- 
cient excretion  of  area  occnrs  in  acnte  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or 
nephritis,  in  the  affection  commonly  known  as  acute  albaminuria,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  chronic  lesions  embraced  under  the  name  Bright's  disease. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  urea  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  condition  called  ursemxa.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  condition  is 
ever  due  to  an  excessive  production  of  urea  in  the  blood.  In  all  cases  it  is 
a  consequence  of  the  excretory  function  of  the  kidneys  being  either  arrested 
or  inadequate  to  a  proper  elimination  of  this  excrementitious  substance. 

Uraemia  is  a  form  of  blood-poisoning,  or  toxaemia,  entering  largely  into 
the  causation  of  morbid  phenomena,  and,  consequently,  of  great  importance 
in  its  practical  relations.  Our  present  knowledge  of  it  has  been  recently 
acquired,  and,  although  by  no  means  so  complete  as  could  be  desired,  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  characteristics  of  medicine  at 
the  present  time,  as  compared  with  the  past  The  effects  of  this  morbid 
condition  are  manifested  especially  in  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  nervous 
system,  coma  and  convulsions  of  an  epileptiform  character  constituting  the 
graver  of  these.  These  phenomena  are  apt  to  precede  a  fatal  termination. 
Coma  and  convulsions  occurring  either  with  or  subsequent  to  scarlatina 
with  renal  complication,  in  nephritis,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  puerperal 
eclampsia,  are  due  to  urssmic  poisoning.  The  urea  accumulating  beyond 
certain  limits  acts  upon  the  nervous  system  in  a  manner  analogous  to  cer- 
tain poisons  introduced  from  without  the  body,  for  example,  strychnia.  Its 
mode  of  action  is  not  explicable  with  our  present  knowledge.  The  ques- 
tion has  arisen  whether  it  acts  directly  as  urea,  that  is,  without  having  un- 
dergone in  the  blood  any  change.  According  to  Frerichs,  it  is  converted  in 
the  blood  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  substance  with  which  it  is  chemically 
nearly  identical,  and  it  becomes  poisonous  only  after  this  conversion  has 
taken  place.  Frerichs  claims  to  have  established  the  correctness  of  his  opinion 
by  experiments  on  inferior  animals  and  clinical  observation.  The  admirable 
experiments  of  Hammond,  however,  appear  to  disprove  this  hypothesis.' 

Clinical  observation  shows  that  various  inflammations  are  apt  to  be  de- 
veloped as  results  of  ursemia,  more  especially  serous  inflammations,  viz  , 
pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and  peritonitis.  It  appears  to  stand  sometimes  in  a 
causative  relation  to  pneumonitis.  Amaurosis  is  an  occasional  result.  It  is 
one  of  the  pathological  conditions  under  which  neuralgia  occurs.  Other 
results  denote  efforts  for  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea.  Persistent  vomit- 
ing and  purging  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  ursmia.  And  these  symp- 
tomatic events  are  due  to  efforts  of  elimination  of  the  urea  through  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  experiments  of  removing  the 
kidneys  in  inferior  animals,  by  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Bernard  and  Barreswil, 
Hammond  and  others,  show  that,  under  these  circumstances,  urea  accumu- 
lates in  the  blood ;  after  a  time  vomiting  and  purging  occur,  and  either 
nrea  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  found  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal;  finally,  this  vicarious  elimination  being  insufficient  to  prevent  an  accu- 
mulation from  reaching  the  point  necessary  for  the  production  of  poisonous 
effects,  convulsions  and  coma  ensue,  which  are  followed  by  death.  The  same 
consequences  take  place  when  the  excretion  of  urea  is  prevented  by  certain 
diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

'  Physiological  Esiaye. 
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It  order  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  nrsemia,  an  analjFis  of  the  blood 
may  be  made ;  bot  this  is  hardly  available  for  ordinary  clinical  purposes. 
The  eziateDce  of  orsemia  may  be  inferred  whenever,  in  connection  with 
its  characteristic  pathological  effects,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  suppressed 
or  the  quantity  greatly  diminished.  Urea,  however,  may  be  wanting  in 
the  urine,  althoqgh  the  quantity  of  the  latter  be  not  much,  if  at  all, 
diminished.  The  arine  is  of  a  low  specific  gravity  when  the  urea  is  de- 
ficient, and,  as  the  deficiency  of  nrea  is  generally  associated  with  albumi- 
Boria,  ibe  presence  of  albamen  in  the  urine,  with  diminished  density,  renders 
it  probable  that  uraemia  exists.  For  positive  proof  the  urine  may  be  ana- 
lyzed with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  nrea  which  it  contains.  If  not  ade- 
quately excreted  by  the  kidneys,  it  must  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and,  if  not 
eliminated  vicariously  through  some  other  channel,  the  pathological  effects 
of  aremia  must  sooner  or  later  ensue. 

The  therapeutical  indications  pertaining  to  nrsemia  tLte,  first,  to  endeavor 
to  promote  the  excretion  of  urea  by  the  appropriate  emunctories,  viz.,  the 
kidneys,  and,  second,  to  favor  its  vicarious  elimination.  The  first  indication 
relates  to  the  use  of  diuretic  remedies,  which,  unhappily,  are  often  inopera- 
tive when  the  kidneys  are  much  diseased.  The  second  indication  calls  for 
hydragogoe  cathartics  and  sudorific  measures,  urea  being  eliminated  through 
the  intestinal  and  cutaneous  surface.  The  spontaneous  efforts  of  elimina- 
tion through  the  alimentary  canal  are  not  to  be  too  much  interfered  with. 
There  are  no  known  means  of  neutralizing  the  nrea  in  the  blood,  or  protect- 
ing the  system  against  its  poisonous  effects. 

URIOiEMIA. 

Uric  acid,  the  other  important  organic  constituent  of  the  nrine,  exists  in 
a  smali  quantity  in  the  blood  in  health,  as  shown  by  the  late  researches  of 
Oarrod.  Oarrod  has  also  shown  that  it  exists  in  an  abnormal  quantity  in 
goat  He  regards  this  morbid  condition  as  sustaining  a  special  causative 
reUtion  to  the  phenomena  of  gout.'  Uric  acid  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  deposit  around  and  within  the  joints,  in  the  tubuli  of  the  kidneys, 
and  sometimes  in  other  situations,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  disease. 
Moreover,  Oarrod's  researches  show  that  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine  is  often  notably  diminished  during  a  paroxysm  of  gout,  and  that  this 
constituent  of  the  urine  is  habitually  lessened  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  kidneys  in  persons  affected  with  gout  seem  to  lose,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  faculty  of  excreting  uric  acid,  the  faculty  of  excreting 
nrea  remaining  intact.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  acute  rheumatism 
the  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  not  in  excess,  and  the  quantity  in  the  urine  is 
apt  to  be  increased.  This  fact,  according  to  the  author  just  named,  goes  to 
establish  the  non-identity  of  gout^and  rheumatism,  although  as  regards  their 
local  manifestations  these  two  diseases  bear  a  close  analogy. 

Assuming  that  the  pathology  of  gout  involves  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood,  the  question  arises  whether  this  excess  be  due  to  an  accumulation 
from  insufficient  excretion,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  produced  in  too  large 
quantity.  Garrod  holds  the  opinion  that  both  explanations  are  applicable. 
Ue  thinks,  also,  that  a  reduction  of  the  alkaline  condition  of  the  blood  favors 
the  deposition  of  the  urates,  which  experiments  show  to  be  precipitated  out 
of  the  body  in  a  solution  to  which  a  weak  acid  is  added,  while  they  are  held 
in  solution  so  long  as  the  fluid  remains  alkaline.     This  view  of  the  pathology 

>  Thd  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gout  and  Rheamatic  Goat,  by  Alfred  Baring  Garrod, 
F.  R.  8.,  etc     Loudon,  lb69. 
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•  of  gont  is  certainly  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  facts  whicB  Oarrod's 
researches  appear  to  establish.  It  remains  to  determine  whether  an  excess 
of  nric  acid  in  the  blood  be  not  a  morbid  condition  existing  in  other  affec- 
tions as  well  as  in  gout.  Garrod  has  fonnd  it  to  exist  in  cases  of  lead- 
poisoning.  Continued  research  may  show  that  this  is  not  the  only  exception 
to  its  belonging  exclusively  to  gout,  and  it  may  be  found  to  stand  in  a 
causative  relation  to  other  phenomena  than  those  which  characterize  this 
disease.  An  excess  of  uric  acid  (in  the  form  of  orates)  in  the  blood,  con- 
stituting a  condition  differing  from  nrsemia,  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  it 
by  a  name,  and  if  I  might  venture  to  coin  a  term,  I  should  propose  for  this 
purpose,  urtcamia. 

The  therapeutical  indications  in  this  condition  are  to  introduce  alkalies 
into  the  blood,  in  order  to  hold  the  urates  in  solution,  and  to  promote  elimi- 
nation through  the  kidneys  by  diuretic  remedies.  Clinical  experience  ap- 
pears to  sustain  the  correctness  of  these  indications.  The  late  Dr.  Buckler, 
of  Bakimore,  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  gout,  on  chemical  grounds,  the 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  being  supposed  to  combine  with  the 
uric  acid,  and  the  phosphorus  with  the  soda,  forming  two  soluble  compounds 
which  are  readily  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Various  clinical  observers 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  utility  of  this  remedy. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  THE  EXCBE  ME  NTITIOUB  PRINCIPLES  OF 
EXPIRED  AIR,  PERSPIRATION  AND  BILE — OHOLJBMIA  — 
OHOLEBTER^MIA. 

In  addition  to  the  kidneys,  the  lungci,  the  skin,  the  liver,  and,  perhaps, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  take  part  in  the  elimination 
from  the  body  of  excrementitious  principles,  and  an  arrest  or  impairment  of 
the  excretory  functions  of  these  organs  may  lead  to  an  accumulation  of 
noxious  matters  in  the  blood.  It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  supposed 
morbid  conditions  thus  produced. 

The  most  important  purpose  of  respiration,  so  far  as  excretion  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  The  undue  retention  of  this  gas 
has  already  been  noticed  as  an  element  of  apnoea.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  vapor  of  the  expired  breath  contains  excrementitious  principles. 
It  is  well  known  that  various  medicinal  substances  and  certain  constituents 
of  some  articles  of  food  escape  through  this  channel ;  and  the  retention  of 
the  indeterminate  substances  contained  in  the  extractive  matters  of  the 
expired  moisture  may  give  rise  to  noxious  effects,  either  directly  or  by 
inducing  catalytic  changes  in  the  blood.  But  we  have  no  positive  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  blood-'poisoning  from  this  source. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  perspiration  appear  to  be  the  elimination  of 
water  and  the  regulation  of  temperature.  The  proportion  of  solid  matter 
in  the  perspired  fluid  is  small,  chloride  of  sodium  being  the  largest  ingre- 
dient. The  excrementitious  principles  which,  if  retained,  may  give  rise  to 
morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  must  be  contained  in  the  extractive  matter 
of  the  sweat.  The  odor  frequently  accompanying  emanations  from  the  skin 
shows  that  something  is  eliminated,  which,  we  may  imagine,  would  be  nox- 
ious if  retained.  It  is  generally  thought  that  important  excrementitious 
principles  are  eliminated  by  the  skin  ;  but  this  is  a  conjecture  rather  than  a 
conclusion  based  on  actual  knowledge.  Observation  appears  to  show  that 
disease  not  unfrequently  originates  from  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  trans- 
piration. It  is  a  popular  notion  that  many  diseases  are  thus  produced. 
The  importance  of  this  as  a  source  of  disease  is  doubtless  vastly  over- 
rated ;  yet  the  general  opinion  is  not  devoid  of  foundation,    The  occurrence 
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of  diietae;  howeTer,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  cold  on  the  surface,  i& 
not  to  be  explained  ezclnsiveiy  on  the  hypothesis  of  retention  of  excremen- 
titiooa  principles.  When  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  arrested  by  cold, 
there  are  two  other  modes  in  which  we  may  suppose  disease  to  be  produced. 
One  of  these  relates  to  the  circulation.  The  blood  being  driven  from  the 
Miface,  mast  accamulate  in  the  internal  organs,  giving  rise  to  congestion. 
The  other  mode  relates  to  the  increased  supplementary  activity  of  certain 
orgao8»  to  compensate  for  the  deficient  elimination  from  the  skin.  The 
kidneys  ftod  longs  antagonize  the  skin  in  this  regard,  and  if  the  kidneys 
fiul,  the  labor  of  performing  the  eliminative  function  of  the  surface  falls 
vpon  the  longs;  hence,  disease  of  the  latter — an  excessive  physiological 
activity  of  ao  organ  being  liable  to  end  in  a  pathological  condition.  Per* 
haps  Uieae  two  modes  of  operation  will  account  for  the  production  of  dis- 
eaie,  in  consequence  of  suppressed  cutaneous  transpiration,  in  the  majority  of 
iutancea. 

With  oar  present  knowledge  respecting  bile,  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
enbnu^ing  both  excrementitious  and  recrementitious  principles.  The  bili- 
verdin,  or  coloring  matter,  and  the  salts  peculiar  to  the  bile,  viz.,  the  glyco- 
ebolato  snd  tanro-cholate  of  soda,  do  not  exist  preformed  in  the  blood, 
bat  are  produced  within  the  liver.  On  the  other  hand,  cholesterin,  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  bile,  does  exist  in  the  blood.  This  consti- 
toent,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  excrementitious.  Late  experimental 
researches  appeaf  to  have  established  that  its  source  is  the  disassimilation  of 
nervoos  tissue.  It  is  contained  more  abundantly  in  the  venous  blood  coming 
from  the  brain  than  in  the  arterial  blood  going  to  the  brain.  It  is  found 
in  larger  quantity  in  the  portal  than  in  the  hepatic  vein  ;  and  this  fact,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  of  its  presence  in  the  bile,  goes  to  show  that  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  liver  is  the  elimination  of  this  substance.  It  appears 
in  the  feces  in  the  form  of  another  variety  of  non-saponifiable  fat,  called 
ieroh'm,  which  it  has  recently  been  proposed  to  call  sUrcortn.^  Other  sub- 
stances, wiz,,  leucine  and  tyrocine^  have  been  found  in  bile;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  are  excrementitious,  but  their  physiological  and  patho- 
logical relations  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

The  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood  constitutes  the  morbid  condition  called 
dol^mta.  It  will  be  considered,  hereafter,  as  an  individual  disease,  under 
the  name  of  icterus  or  jaundice;  but  this  is  an  event  which  is  incidental  to 
▼arioos  affections.  CholsBmia  is  manifested  by  the  yellow  or  greenish  colora- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  and  cutaneous  surface.  As  in  the  case  of  sugar  in  the 
general  circulation,  the  bile  is  eliminated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the 
kidneys,  and  therefore  found  in  the  urine  in  abundance.  In  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases,  the  condition  depends  on  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  bile  from 
the  liver  to  the  duodenum.  It  rarely  accompanies  certain  structural  affec- 
tions of  the  liver,  such  as  cirrhosis,  fatty  deposit,  carcinomatous  and  tuber- 
cnlons  exudation,  etc.  These  facts  go  to  show  that  it  occurs  from  the  re- 
absorption  of  bile  after  the  secretion  has  taken  place,  and  not  from  defective 
secretion.  Defective  secre*tion,  however,  either  with  or  without  obstruction 
and  reabsorption,  doubtless  occurs,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  excre- 
oieoiitious  constituents  of  the  bile,  which  are  preformed  in  the  blood,  0.  g.^ 
cholesterin,  will  accumulate  if  not  vicariously  eliminated.  The  non-secretion 
of  bile  has  been  called  acholia.     Occurring  either  in  cases  of  icterus  or 

*  Vide  article  entitled  *'  Bxperimental  ResearoUes  into  a  Dew  Bxoretory  Fanction  of 
the  Liver,  ooiuiflting  in  the  Removal  of  CholesterlD  from  the  Blood,  and  its  Discharge 
from  the  Body  in  the  form  of  Stercorin,'*  bj  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  etc.,  American 
Journal  o/the  Medical  Science*^  Octotwr,  1862. 
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independently  of  the  phenomena  of  the  latter,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  condi* 
tiou  of  the  blood  more  immediately  serions  than  the  condition  cansed  by  the 
resorption  of  bile,  or  cholsmia. 

'  Choleemia  does  not,  in  general,  occasion  serions  effects.  Patients  are  not 
always  greatly  incommoded  by  this  condition.  The  reabsorbed  bile  appears 
to  exert  a  narcotic  influence,  more  or  less  marked,  on  the  ner?oos  system, 
prodocing  dulness  of  the  mental  faculties,  a  disposition  to  sleep,  slowness  of 
the  pnlse,  and  torpor  of  the  functions  generally.  If,  however,  the  condition 
be  prolonged,  hemorrhages  are  apt  to  occur,  and  the  kidneys  may  become 
affected  so  as  to  lead  to  ursemia. 

All  clinical  observers  have  been  led  to  observe  exceptional  cases  of 
cholsemia,  in  which  the  bile  appears  to  exert  an  intensely  noxious  influ- 
ence on  the  nervous  system,  inducing  coma  and  death.  Excluding  cases  in 
which  the  supervention  of  uremia  may  account  for  these  results,  they  may 
be  attributed  to  the  retention  and  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  the  excre- 
mentilious  principles  of  the  bile,  and  perhaps  especially  cholesterin.  There 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  accumulation  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood 
gives  rise  to  a  special  form  of  blood-poisoning,  to  which  the  name  of 
cholesteramta  has  been  applied.  The  grave  consequences  of  acholia  may  be 
explained  in  this  way.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  acholia  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  cholsemia ;  in  other  words,  the  non-secretion  of 
bile  may  be  without,  as  well  as  with,  obstruction  and  resorption,  giving  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  jaundice.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  deficient  elimina- 
tion of  cholesterin  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  of  those  indefinite  symptoms 
which  are  commonly  embraced  under  the  name  of  biliousness,  and  which  are 
relieved  by  remedies  supposed  to  act  upon  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  canal  is 
elimination  of  excrementitions  principles  from  the  blood.  The  fluid  formed 
by  the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn,  in  the  small  and  large  intestine,  may  be  in 
part  excretory.  This,  however,  is  at  present  only  a  conjecture.  There  are 
no  known  facts  which  show  that  the  retention  of  principles  contained  in  the 
intestinal  juice  constitutes  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood. 

SALINE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  BLOOD. 

Morbid  conditions  pertaining  to  the  scUine  constituents  of  the  blood  will 
claim  very  brief  notice,  because,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are 
the  seat  of  important  changes,  we  have  very  little  positive  knowledge  re- 
specting them.  Enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  relative  quantity,  the  more 
important  of  the  salts  in  the  blood  are,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  uf 
eoda,  chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  potassa.  The 
average  amoupt  of  the  salts,  collectively,  in  healthy  blood,  is  estimated  to  be 
from  7  to  8  in  1,000  parts.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  changes 
and  uses  of  these  constituents  is  far  from  complete,  but  they  are  manifestly 
im[>ortant  as  supplying  matter  required  for  the  several  tissues  and  for  vari- 
ous secreted  fluids.  Sloreover,  they  are  concerned  in  the  preservation  of 
the  red  globules,  in  the  solution  of  albumen,  in  maintaining  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood,  in  the  regulation  of  the  passage  of  liquids  through  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  in  the  processes  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  etc. 

The  alkaline  salts  (carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa)  have  been  found  to 
undergo  considerable  fluctuations  in  disease.  They  are  much  diminished  in 
inflammations,  and  increased  in  the  eruptive  and  continued  fevers.  The 
supposed  utility  of  mineral  acids  in  the  essential  fevers  is  consistent  with  a 
superalkaliuity  of  the  blood.  As  already  stated,  a  deficiency  of  the  alka- 
line salts  is  supposed  by  Qarrod  to  be  concerned  in  the  deposition  of  uric 
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•eid  in  gout.  And  in  articnlar  rhenmatism  the  employment  of  alkaline  reme- 
dies, as  advocated  by  Fuller  and  others,  is  based  on  the  theory  of  neutralizing 
ID  acid,  sopposed  to  be  the  lactic,  in  the  blood.  The  pathology  of  diabetes 
hat  been  thought  to  involve  a  deficiency  of  alkalies  in  the  blood,  and  hence 
Ibe  valoe  of  alkaline  remedies  in  certain  cases. 

The  researches  of  Garrod  appear  to  show  that  a  deficiency  of  potassa  con- 
ititQtas  an  important  element  in  scorbntns.  And,  according  to  this  patbo- 
kigical  view,  the  efficacy  of  lemon-Juice  and  the  various  anti-scorbntic  vegeta- 
biei  is  not  doe  to  the  presence  of  an  acid,  but  to  the  salts  of  potassa  which 
Ihey  contain.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  usefulness  of  the  salts  of  potassa* 
cnpiojed  as  remedies  in  this  disease. 

Finally,  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  blood  and  circulation  in  that 
Knarkable  disease,  epidemic  cholera,  are  measurably  due  to  the  loss  of  saline 
coBstitoents  contained  in  the  serons  transudations  into  the  alimentary  canal. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OF  THB  BLOOD— (Co vcludA).) 

Morbid  eonditloiu  dae  to  the  presenoe  of  morbid  prodnots,  intrmsio  and  extrinsio — Pyamia — 
Patrid  infociion  of  the  blood,  or  Septioieinia — Matter  of  contagion — Vinuea — Infectioas 
Miaemi — ^Venoma — Poiaona,  palpable,  and  impalpable  or  miasms — Zymotio  conditions — 
CoBtidoratioas  which  lead  to  the  inference  of  the  prior  existence  of  a  oonstitotional  or 
general  morbid  eonditioBi  or  indeterminate  blood-changes,  in  varioos  local  affections. 

Ths  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  which  have  been  thus  far  considered 
relate  to  its  normal  constituents.  The  presence  in  the  blood  of  morbid  pro- 
docts  gives  ri^  to  conditions  which  are  now  to  be  noticed.  The  morbid  pro- 
ducts which  may  be  contained  in  the  blood  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  Ist,  those 
formed  within  the  body  of  the  person  affected,  and,  2d,  those  derived  from 
the  bodj  of  another  person.     The  latter  constitute  the  matter  of  contagion. 

PTiEMIA. 

Of  the  first  kind  of  morbid  products,  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  much 
knowledge  is  purulent  matter,  or  pus.  The  admixture  of  this  morbid  pro- 
duct with  the  blood  gives  rise  to  the  morbid  condition  known  as  purulent 
infection  of  the  bloody  or  Pysemia,  It  has  also  been  called  pyogenic  fever ^ 
put'bfood,  and  the  pus-erasis.  This  is  a  highly  interesting  and  important 
pathological  condition.  The  presence  of  purulent  matter  in  the  blood  in 
sofficient  quantity  to  constitute  a  serious  condition,  occasions  effects  mani- 
fested in  the  blood  itself,  in  the  circulation,  and  in  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body.  Of  these  three  orders  of  effects,  the  first  occurs  primarily,  the  two 
other  orders  being  secondary  and  dependent  on  the  first. 

The  purulent  matter  acts  upon  the  blood  as  a  poison.  It  induces  a 
toxaemic  condition.  The  fibrin  decreases.  The  red  globules  are  diminished 
in  number.  Coagulation  is  hastened,  and  clots  are  apt  to  form  within  the 
vessels  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  damage  to  the  blood  is  great  if 
the  quantity  of  purulent  matter  exceed  a  certain  amount.  A  small  quantity 
Day  not  be  sufficient  to  infect  the  blood,  and  it  is  eliminated  or  destroyed 
wiiboot  inducing  the  changes  just  stated.     Infection  is  found  to  occur  more 
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readily  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system  when  the  vital  powers  are  de- 
pressed, and  under  certain  epidemic  inflnences.  In  experiments  of  injecting 
pns  into  the  veins,  dog:s  are  found  to  {)osses8  a  greater  power  of  resistance 
to  the  effects  than  rabbits. 

The  circulation  is  notably  enfeebled  by  the  changes  of  the  blood  in 
pyaemia.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak.  The  feebleness  of  the  circnlation 
progressively  increases,  and  death  takes  place  by  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action,  or  asthenia.     Hemorrhagic  extravasations  are  apt  to  occur. 

Of  the  effects  manifested  in  the  solid  parts,  the  most  striking  and  dis- 
'tinctive  are  purulent  formations  in  various  situations.  These  have  been 
called  ''  purulent  deposits''  and  ''  metastatic  abscesses,"  names  which  imply 
an  erroneous  view  respecting  their  production.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  pus  in  the  blood  was  taken  *np  from  some  situation  in  which  it 
existed  without  the  vessels,  and  then  deposited  in  other  situations ;  in  other 
words,  the  collections  of  pus  in  different  organs,  in  cases  of  pysemia,  were 
supposed  to  be  made  up  of  the  pus  contained  in  the  blood.  So  far  as  the 
pus-corpuscle  is  concerned,  this  is  physically  impossible.  The  size  of  the 
pus-corpuscle  is  such  as  to  prevent  its  passage  through  the  coats  of  the  ves- 
sels. When .  pus  is  absorbed,  the  corpuscles  are  first  disintegrated ;  its 
anatomical  characters  are  thus  destroyed  It  can  only  enter  the  vessels  from 
without,  as  pus,  through  an  opening  into  a  vein.  And,  when  contained 
within  the  vessels,  it  cannot  transude  through  their  unbroken  parietes,  the 
corpuscles  being  larger  in  size  than  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  The 
purulent  collections,  therefore,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  deposits  or  metas- 
tatic, but  involve  the  production  of  pus  in  the  different  situations  in  which 
it  is  found. 

Another  idea  which  has  been  entertained  is,  that,  owing  to  their  size,  pns- 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  are  arrested  in  the  capillary  vessels,  occasion  mechan- 
ical obstruction,  and  serve  as  nuclei  for  fresh  purulent  formations.  They 
have  been  supposed  to  act  like  the  globules  of  quicksilver  injected  into  the 
veins  in  the  experiments  of  Cruveilhier  and  others.  Purulent  collections 
were  found  in  the  lungs  after  these  experiments,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
collection  was  a  globule  of  quicksilver.  This  idea  is  purely  hypothetical, 
and  is  disproved  by  the  following  fact :  The  introduction  of  pus-corpuscles 
into  the  blood  is  not  required  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  puru- 
lent infection,  but  the  presence  of  the  pus-serum  is  sufficient.  This  fact  has 
been  proved  by  injecting  the  serum  of  pus  into  the  veins  of  inferior  animals. 
Experiments  also  show  that  certain  kinds  of  purulent  liquid  are  more  viru- 
lent than  other  kinds.  The  pus  called  ichorous  is  more  poisonous  than  that 
known  as  healthy  or  laudable. 

However  produced,  the  occurrence  of  purulent  collections  in  different 
situations  is  characteristic  of  pysemia,  as  determined  by  clinical  observation, 
so  that  these  collections  constitute  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  purulent 
infection  of  the  blood.  Frequently  collections  are  found  in  different  organs, 
and  numerous  collections  in  the  same  organ.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pin's  head  to  a  walnut.  They  may  be  circumscribed,  constituting,  in  fact, 
abscesses,  or  the  pns  may  be  infiltrated.  The  organs  in  which  they  are  most 
apt  to  occur  are  the  lungs  and  liver,  but  they  occur  in  the  kidneys,  within 
the  joints,  beneath  the  cutaneous  integument,  and  in  other  situations.  Other 
effects  manifested  in  the  solid  parts  are,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  especially 
of  the  form  called  hypostatic,  hemorrhages,  and  softening  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart. 

Pyaemia  existing  sufficiently  to  present  its  characteristic  manifestations  is 
an  exceedingly  grave  condition,  generally  proving  fatal.  Whence  does  it 
originate f    How  is  it  produced?    Pus  existing  without  the  vessels  is  not 
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readilj  absorbed,  and  larfi^  collections  are  seldom  removed  by  absorption. 
If  not  evacualtd  by  surgical  interference,  it  maices  its  way  by  nlceration  into 
Bome  OQtlet,  and  is  thns  discharged.  But  when  removed  by  absorption,  it  is 
eliminated  from  the  blood  withont  inducing  the  phenomena  of  infection. 
lu  accomolatioD  in  the  blood  from  absorption,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  occa- 
Ron  pysBmia*  is  perhaps  possible,  but  instances,  if  they  ever  occur,  must  be 
extremely  rare.  Purulent  matter  may  get  into  the  blood  through  openings 
ioto  veiDs  by  wounds  or  by  means  of  ulceration.  This  is  more  likely  to  occur 
in  bony  stmetnres  than  in  soft  parts,  because  in  the  former  the  orifices  are 
len  likely  to  collapse,  but  may  remain  patescent.  An  abscess  may  discharge 
Dore  or  less  of  its  contents  into  a  large  vein  to  which  it  is  in  close  proximity. 
These  are,  perhaps,  occasional  sources  of  pyaemia,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  eases  it  is  attributable  to  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  veins, 
or  phlebitis. 

Phlebitis  leads  generally  to  coagulation  of  blood  within  the  affected  ves- 
sel, and  its  occlusion  by  the  clot  together  with  exuded  fibrin.  This  occlusion 
Bsy  be  permanent,  the  vessel  becoming  obliterated  and  the  blood  seeking 
collateral  channels,  or  the  coagulum  and  exuded  fibrin  may  be  gradually 
disintegrated  and  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  restored.  No  purulent  infection 
oceurs  in  these  cases.  But  pus  may  be  produced  within  the  inflamed  vein. 
The  pus  may  be  isolated  by  coagula  at  either  extremity  of  the  affected  por- 
tion of  the  vessel,  the  coagula  acting  as  plugs  which  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  pns  into  the  circulation.  The  inflamed  vein  is  sequestrated,  to  adopt 
the  term  employed  by  Cruveilhier,  and  pyaemia  is  thus  prevented.  The  pus, 
Qoder  these  circumstances,  may  be  gradually  absorbed,  or  it  may  make  its 
way  externally,  or  into  some  outlet,  and  be  discharged.  If,  however,  sup- 
paration  take  place  and  the  sequestration  be  not  complete,  the  pus  is  carried 
into  the  circulation,  and  is  mixed  with  the  blood.  Pysemia  is  then 
produced. 

Phlebitis  may  occur  in  different  situations.  It  is  sometimes  seated  in  the 
vena  ports.  Portal  phlebitis  is  a  rare  form  of  disease,  and  not  easily  recog- 
sized  by  the  symptoms  during  life.  The  purulent  formations  in  cases  of  this 
disease  are  found  especially  in  the  liver.  Phlebitis  in  various  situations  is 
liable  to  follow  injuries  and  surgical  operations.  Patients  who  die  shortly 
sfter  some  accidental  injury  or  operation,  not  severe  enough  to  destroy  life^ 
by  shock,  are,  In  general,  cut  off  by  pyaemia. 

Inflammation  may  extend  from  the  structures  in  different  organs  to  adja- 
cent veins.  This  may  happen  anywhere,  but  it  is  oftenest  observed  in  cases 
of  caries  affecting  the  bones  of  the  head.  The  unexpected  development  of 
grave  symptoms  and  death  in  certain  cases  is  in  this  way  accounted  for. 
After  confinement,  uterine  phlebitis  occurs,  more  or  less,  as  a  necessary 
result;  and  pyaemia  is  the  morbid  condition  in  certain  of  the  puerperal 
fevers.  A  patient  is  delivered  withont  any  untoward  event,  but  the  system 
Is  much  reduced  by  the  state  of  pregnancy.  In  two  or  three  days  the  pulse 
becomes  frequent  and  feeble,  slight  chills  occur,  with  prostration,  and,  at 
length,  delirium,  death  taking  place  with  no  symptoms  denoting  any  local 
affection  adequate  to  account  for  the  fatal  termination.  This  is  a  sketch  of 
cases  which  aJl  practitioners  of  much  experience  must  have  met  with.  They 
sre  eases  of  pyaemia  due  to  uterine  phlebitis.  During  the  prevalence  of 
certain  epidemic  Influences  such  cases  are  frequent,  and  they  occur  at  times 
is  large  numbers,  in  lying-in  wards,  from  nosocomial  influences. 

The  account  of  pyaemia  just  given  is  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  views  held  by  most  pathologists  at  the  present  time ;  but  the  proof  that 
the  morbid  condition  thus  named  Is  due  to  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  blood, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  as  complete  as  could  be  desired.    It  was  for- 
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merly  supposed  that  the  existence  of  pysemla  was  demonstrable,  the  presence 
of  pas-corpascles  being  ascertained  by  microscopical  examinAion.  But  the 
best  microscopists  are  now  agreed  that  pos-corpnscles  are  not  distingaish- 
able  from  the  white  globules  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  in 
fact  identical.  So  far,  then,  as  the  anatomical  characters  of  pos  are  con- 
cerned, or,  as  Yirchow  styles  it,  morphological  pas,  its  presence  in  the 
blood  as  a  resnit  of  phlebitis,  or  of  its  introduction  in  any  other  mode,  is 
not  demonstrable.  It  is  impossible,  in  other  words,  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, to  discriminate  between  leucocythemia  and  pyaemia.  Yirchow  main- 
tains that  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  phlebitis  is  supposed  to  exist, 
coagula  are  formed  without  inflammation  (thrombosis),  and  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  dissolved  fibrin,  forming  a  puriform  liquid,  is  carried 
into  the  circulation,  not  true  pus.  That  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood 
exists,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  which  are  described  as  belonging  to 
pyaemia,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  it  must  be  considered  as  doubtful  whether 
the  presence  of  pus-corpuscles  has  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of 
these  phenomena.  As  already  stated,  experiments  on  inferior  animals  show 
that  the  phenomena  of  purulent  infection  of  the  blood  may  be  produced  by 
injecting  pus-serum  without  the  pus-corpuscles. 

The  existence  of  pyaemia  is  to  be  determined  during  life  by  the  occurrence 
of  chills,  rapidity  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  prostration,  etc.,  after  wounds, 
surgical  operations,  confinement,  or  when  these  symptoms  coexist  with  phle- 
bitis developed  spontaneously  in  a  situation  in  which  it  may  be  discovered. 
But  in  some  cases  there  are  no  grounds,  irrespective  of  the  general  symp- 
toms, to  suspect  phlebitis ;  for  example,  when  the  portal  vein  is  affected. 
In  such  cases  the  occurrence  of  these  general  symptoms,  if  they  are  not 
otherwise  to  be  explained,  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  pyaemia.  Dis- 
seminated purulent  collections  beneath  the  integument  are  determinable 
during  life,  and  these  are  important  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Effusion 
within  joints,  taken  in  connection  with  the  gravity  of  the  general  symptoms, 
is  highly  diagnostic.  This  event  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  error  of  mistaking 
pyaemia  for  articular  rheumatism. 

Of  the  therapeutical  indications  little  need  be  said.  There  are  no  special 
remedies  for  pyaemia.  A  fatal  termination  is  due  to  the  destructive  changes 
in  the  blood  and  the  secondary  affections.  A  favorable  termination  must 
depend  on  the  elimination  of  the  poisonous  matter,  restoration  of  the  normal 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  recovery  from  the  local  effects.  There  are  no 
particular  remedies  to  be  directed  specifically  to  these  ends.  The  objects  of 
treatment,  in  general  term»,  are  to  palliate  symptoms  and  sustain  the  powers 
of  life.  Sustaining  measures  are  chiefly  indicated ;  the  aim  being  to  prolong 
life  until  the  processes  of  restoration  are  completed.  The  indications  are 
the  same  as  in  the  essential  fevers  and  various  other  affections;  and  the 
measures  are  the  same,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed  in  other  connections, 
viz.,  tonic  remedies,  stimulants,  and  nutritious  alimentation. 

SEPTIOJEMIA. 

The  absorption  of  pus  and  other  morbid  products,  or  of  any  animal  mat- 
ter within  the  body,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  is  supposed  to  induce  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  divStinguished  as  putrid  infection  of  the  blood, 
or  septiaemia.  The  febrile  movement  and  hectic  paroxysms,  with  more  or 
less  prostration,  etc.,  accompanying  purulent  collections  which  have  become 
putrid  from  contact  with  air,  as  in  cases  of  empyema  with  perforation  of  the 
lungs  or  thorax,  are  attributed  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  thus 
induced.     Putrid  infection  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  puerperal  state  from 
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th€  absorption  of  portions  of  the  placenta  remaining,  and  aodergoing  de- 
composition, within  the  oterus.  The  grave  general  symptoms  in  certain 
esses  of  diphtheria  are  thought  to  be  due  to  septicssmia;  induced  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  decomposed  exudation.  That  the  blood  may  be  poisoned  by  the 
ibsorption  of  putrid  matter,  is  rendered  probable  by  clinical  observation, 
and  by  experiments  on  inferior  animals ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to^determine  to 
what  extent  morbid  phenomena  are  referable  to  this  source.  In  cases  of 
diphtheria,  for  example,  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  attribute  the  gen- 
eral condition  to  the  action  of  the  special  cause  of  the  disease,  than  to  an 
mfectioa  by  the  products  of  disease. 

VIRUSES — MIASMS — VENOMS — POISONS. 

Of  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  induced  by  morbid  products  origi- 
saUng  within  the  bodies  of  the  persons  affected,  that  is,  intrinsic  products, 
there  are  doubtless  many  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  noticed.  We 
do  not  possess  demonstrative  nor  even  inferential  knowledge  of  the  different 
kinds  of  these  morbid  products  existing  in  the  blood,  the  sources  whence 
they  are  derived,  the  manner  of  production,  etc  We  only  know  by  means 
of  clinieal  observation  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  originate, 
tnd  the  phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise.  These  belong  to  what  may  be 
ealled  the  indeterminate  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood.  Deferring,  for  the 
present,  the  consideration  of  these,  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood 
hidnced  by  morbid  products  derived  from  other  bodies,  and  those  induced 
by  extrinsic  matters  other  than  morbid  products,  claim  attention.  Morbific 
asbftanees,  of  various  kinds,  developed  exterior  to  the  body,  «.  0.,  extrinsic, 
nay  gain  access  to  the  blood,  and  give  rise  to  disease,  either  directly,  by 
their  immediate  action  on  one  or  more  parts  to  which  they  are  transported 
in  the  blood,  or,  indirectly,  by  occasioning  morbid  changes  in  the  blood 
itself. 

In  this  category  are  embraced  morbid  matters  which  constitute  contagion. 
A  material  substance  is,  of  course,  transported  from  one  person  to  another 
whenever  a  disease  is  communicated.  An  appreciable  substance  is  conveyed 
when  diseases  are  produced  by  inoculation ;  but  the  quantity  is  impalpable 
and  inappreciable  when  they  are  involuntarily  or  imperceptibly  communi- 
cated. In  the  latter  case,  the  matter  is  probably  received  with  the  inspired 
atmosphere.  The  matter  of  contagion  is  distinguished  as  virus.  It  is  con- 
venient to  limit  the  application  of  this  term  to  matter  which  is  palpable  or 
appreciable.  When  the  material  substance  consists  of  emanations  which 
are  not  apparent  to  the  senses,  it  belongs  among  the  morbific  matters  distin- 
guished as  mia$m$.  The  terms  contagion  and  infection  have  been  used  with 
not  a  little  confusion  as  regards  the  relative  signification  of  each.  It  would 
he  convenient  to  restrict  the  term  contagion  to  a  palpable  morbid  product 
or  virus,  and  the  term  infection  to  an  impalpable  emanation  or  miasm. 
With  this  use  of  the  terms,  some  diseases  are  contagious  and  not  infectious — 
for  example,  syphilis;  some  are  both  contagious  and  infectious — for  example, 
smallpox;  and  some  are  infectious  but  not  contagious — for  example,  per- 
tussis, or  hooping-cough. 

Each  contagious  or  infectious  disease  has  its  own  peculiai'  and  specific 
morbid  produet.  The  virus  of  smallpox,  the  miasm  of  scarlatina,  for  ex- 
amples, produce,  respectively,  these  two  diseases,  and  no  other  form  of  dis- 
ease. And  in  this  fact  we  have  a  grand  criterion  of  the  special  character  of 
a  disease,  and  of  determining  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  diseases  which 
may  have  more  or  less  phenomena  in  common.  Typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
for  instance,  are  considered  by  some  identical,  and  by  others  non-identical. 
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Now,  if  it  be  conclosively  shown  that  the  infections  miasm  of  typhas  gites 
rise  always  to  this  form  of  di^eiise,  and  never  to  typhoid  fe?er,  and,  con<- 
versely,  that  the  infections  miasm  of  typhoid  fe?er  gives  rise  to  this  disease, 
and  never  to  typhns,  we  have  the  best  evidence  that  they  are  not  one  dis- 
ease, bat  two  distinct  diseases. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  virus  of  contagion  or  the  miasm  of  infection,  in 
other  words,  in  what  consists  the  faculty  of  producing  a  particular  form  of 
disease,  and  of  giving  rise  to  actions  by  which  it  is  reproduced,  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge.  The  hypothesis  now  generally  entertained,  and  mosi 
consistent  with  our  present  knowledge,  is,  that  the  matter  of  contagion  and  of 
infection,  received  into  the  blood,  act  as  ferments,  exciting  in  the  blood  cer- 
tain processes  on  the  principle  of  catalysis.  The  grounds  for  this  hypothesis 
are  the  minute  amount  of  matter  required,  and  the  occurrence  of  an  interval 
of  days  or  weeks  between  its  introduction  into  the  system  and  the  develop- 
ment of  morbid  phenomena.  Diseases  supposed  to  be  thus  produced  are 
distinguished  as  zymotic,  a  term  introduced  by  the  Registrar-Oeneral  of 
Oreat  Britain,  Dr.  Farr.  All  diseases  communicable  by  contagion  or  infec- 
tion are  considered  as  zymotic,  and  also,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  certain 
diseases  which  are  not  communicable. 

An  extrinsic  morbid  product,  giving  rise  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood,  may  come  from  an  inferior  animal.  Hydrophobia  is  thus  derived 
from  the  dog  or  cat,  and  glanders  from  the  horse.  Disease  in  man  may, 
also,  be  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  a  healthy  prodocl 
derived  from  an  inferior  animal.  Such  a  product  is,  not  a  virus,  but  a  venom. 
Venomous  animals  are  those  which  produce,  physiologically,  a  product 
which,  received  into  the  system  of  man,  or  another  animal,  gives  rise  to 
disease. 

Morbific  substances  not  of  the  nature  of  virus,  nor  of  venom,  are,  strictly 
speaking,  poisons.  These  are  derived  from  the  mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. Their  morbid  effects  are,  in  general,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
poison  received  intp  the  system.  Here  is  a  striking  point  of  difference  as 
contrasted  with  viruses  and  venoms.  The  morbid  effects  of  the  latter  bear 
little  or  no  proportion  to  the  amount  received.  The  effects  of  some  poisons 
are  cumulative  ;  that  is,  they  are  manifested  suddenly,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind 
of  explosion,  when  the  quantity  has  increased  to  a  certain  amount  Lead, 
for  example,  may  be  taken  into  the  system  for  a  long  period  without  any 
manifestation  of  morbid  effects,  but  at  length,  when  the  accumulation  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  its  poisonous  results  are  suddenly  declared. 

Extrinsic  poisons  are  palpable  and  impalpable.  Palpable  poisons  admit 
of  examination,  and  their  source  and  nature  are  understood,  but  not  always 
their  mode  of  operation.  Impalpable  poisons  belong  among  the  miasms. 
The  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  these  have  not  been  ascertained,  and 
their  sources  are  not  always  known. 

The  palpable  poisons  are  numerous.  Their  study  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  scientific  inquiry,  called  Toxicology.  Examples  of  the  pal- 
pable poisons  are,  arsenic,  lead,  mercury,  prussic  acid,  etc.  etc.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  they  act  by  getting  into  the  blood,  not  by  means  of 
sympathetic  influences  propagated  from  the  part  with  which  they  first  come 
into  contact,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  They  offer  marked  differences  as 
regards  the  gravity  of  their  effects.  Some  are  quickly  fatal  in  a  small 
quantity,  as  prussic  acid,  strychnia,  aconite,  etc.  Others  act  more  slowly 
and  with  less  virulence,  as  mercury,  lead,  etc. 

The  effects  of  extrinsic  poisons  are  manifested  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Certain  poisons  exert  effects  on  particular  parts.  Thus,  alcohol  and 
opium  exert  their  effects  on  the  brain,  arsenic  and  oxalic  acid  on  the  heart. 
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strjchnui,  woorsra,  and  conia  on  the  spinal  cord,  mercury  oo  the  month,  lead 
<Hi  the  iDQSclea,  etc.  Many,  however,  act  simultaneously  on  a  greater  or  less 
■omber  of  parts.  As  regards  their  effects  on  the  blood,  some  are  merely 
■iicd  or  in  aolation,  and  act  directly  on  parts  to  which  they  are  carried  in 
tke  circalatioD,  Oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  prussic  acid,  alcohol, 
ele.,  have  been  discovered  in  the  blood.  In  other  instances  chemical  com- 
biaaiiona  take  place  in  the  blood.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
by  one  of  the  experiments  of  Bernard.  Emulsin  and  amygdalin  are  not 
poisoDooa  separately,  but  they  combine  and  form  prussic  acid.  Injected 
Mparatelj  into  the  veins  in  different  animals,  they  do  no  harm.  If,  how* 
erer,  thej  are  successively  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  same  animal,  they 
eomblne  in  the  blood  to  form  prussic  acid,  and  the  animal  dies  as  if  struck 
by  lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  prevents  certain  combinatidns 
which  take  place  readily  out  of  the  body.  An  experiment  of  Bernard  illus- 
tiatea  this  fact  Gyannret  of  potassium  and  lactate  of  iron  in  combination 
fcrm  Praasian  blue.  Injected  successively  into  the  veins,  they  do  not  com- 
bine in  the  blood,  but  the  combination  takes  place  and  Prussian  blue  is 
formed  after  both  have  entered  the  urine,  or  within  the  intestinal  canal. 

Examples  of  impalpable  poisons  are  the  miasms  giving  rise  to  the  periodical 
fevers,  epidemic  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  epidemic  dysentery,  yellow  fever, 
ete.     All  the  extrinsic  causes  of  disease  which  are  special  in  their  character, 
and  not  of  the  nature  of  virus  or  venom,  belong  among  the  miasms.     By  the 
term  special  is  meant,  causes,  each  of  which  produces  exclusively  a  particular 
disease.     Now,  the  existence  of  a  special  cause,  as  just  defined,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  special  character  of  a  disease.      Whenever,  therefore,  the 
ipecial  character  of  a  disease  is  established,  we  may  attribute  it  to  a  toxical 
origin.     All  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  have  a  special  character;   in 
other  words,  the  events  which  make  up  their  clinical  history  are  so  definite 
tod  are  regulated  by  such  fixed  laws,  that  they  undoubtedly  proceed  from 
Ipecial  causes,  which  it  is  certain  are  produced,  not  within,  but  without  the 
body.     These  special  causes  are  not  of  the  nature  of  virus  or  venom  ;  they 
tfe  impalpable,  or  miasms.     But  their  nature  and  source  are  very  imperfectly 
known,  nor  does  our  present  knowledge  enable  us  to  understand  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood  which  they  occasion.     Of  course,  these  morbid 
eonditions  and  the  special  causes  differ  in  different  epidemic  or  endemic 
disetses.     The  condition  and  the  cause  in  yellow  fever,  for  example,  can- 
not be  the  same  as  in  epidemic  cholera,  in  view  of  the  differences  as  re* 
gtrds  the  phenomena  and  laws  between  these  two  diseases.     The  position 
of  eiisting  knowledge  is  the  same  with  respect  to  poisonous,  as  to  infectious, 
niisms.    The  most  rational  supposition,  as  regards  both,  is,  that  they  give 
rile  to  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  by  a  catalytic  action.     But  there 
iithis  striking  point  of  contrast  between  the  operation  of  poisonous  miasms, 
tod  the  matter  of  contagion  and  infection :  Poisonous  miasms  do  not  lead  to 
a  reproduction,  by  the  processes  of  disease,  of  the  poison,  and,  hence,  the 
diiesses  to  which  they  give  rise  are  not  communicable. 

With  the  foregoing  view,  diseases  due  to  poisonous  miasms  belong  among 
those  which  are  distinguished  as  zymotic.  Thus,  the  class  of  zymotic 
diwases  embraces  all  which  are  contagious  or  infectious,  endemic,  and 
epidemic. 
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The  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known 
to  the  pathologist,  have  now  been  passed  in  review.  It  is  evident  that  our 
existing  knowledge  is  very  incomplete.     Were  all  the  morbid  conditions  of 
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the  blood  follj  understood,  there  is  reason  to  belieTe  that  we  should  have 
the  thread  guiding  ns  through  the  labyrinth  of  pathology.  This  knowled^re 
would  probably  elucidate  the  greater  part  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
solid  structures.  The  most  rational  view  of  the  source  of  disorders  referable 
to  the  circulation,  the  various  secretions  and  excretions,  nutrition,  together 
with  morbid  states  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  is,  that  they  proceed 
often,  if  not  generally,  from  blood-changes.  The  blood  offers  at  the  present 
moment  a  most  interesting  and  promising  field  for  the  scientific  inquirer. 
It  is  here  that  important  discoveries  are  to  be  made  which  will  shed  light  on 
the  nature  and  source  of  diseases  now  imperfectly  understood.  In  view  of 
the  physiological  relations  of  the  blood,  and  what  has  been  already  ascer* 
tained  respecting  its  pathological  relations,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  future 
revelations  in  pathology  are  mainly  to  come  from  analytical  and  experimental 
researches  in  this  direction. 

The  remark  has  been  already  made  that  the  existence  of  numerous  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood  may  be  logically  inferred,  although,  with  onr  present 
knowledge,  they  cannot  be  demonstrated.  In  other  words,  there  are  many 
indeterminate  blood-changes  involved  in  different  diseases.  What  are  the 
considerations  which  warrant  this  conclusion  ?  I  shall  devote  the  remainder 
of  this  chapter  to  the  answer  of  this  que^ion. 

It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  all  the  diseases  distinguished  as  general^ 
or  constitutional^  or  of  uncertain  seat^  involve  blood-changes.  In  fevers, 
generally,  if  not  always,  these  changes  are  occasioned  by  extrinsic  morbific 
matter,  either  a  virus,  a  miasm,  or  a  poison.  But  many  other  diseases  evi- 
dently involve  a  general  or  constitutional  pathological  condition,  called  a 
cachexia  or  a  dyscrasia.  Now,  it  is  more  rational  to  refer  this  condition  to 
the  blood  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  Exclusive  of  the  blood, 
there  is  only  one  anatomical  system  sufficiently  extensive  in  its  relations  to 
warrant  a  suspicion  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  essential  pathological  con- 
dition in  general  or  constitutional  affections,  this  is  the  nervous  system.  But 
the  nervous  system,  as  a  generator  of  force,  depends  on  the  blood.  Without 
blood  it  develops  nothing,  and  its  functions  are  soon  lost.  Morbid  conditions 
of  the  blood  voluntarily  produced  affect  powerfully  the  nervous  system.  For 
examples,  alcohol  injected  into  the  veins  produces  the  phenomena  of  inebria-. 
tion,  chloroform  or  ether  extinguishes  sensation,  strychnia  excites  the  motor 
fibres  of  the  spinal  cord,  woorara  paralyzes  them,  etc.  These  substances 
exert  their  effects  either  by  being  transported  in  the  blood  and  acting  upon 
the  organs  affected,  or  by  means  of  modifications  which  they  produce  in  the 
blood.  Clinical  observation,  moreover,  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of 
nervous  affections  are  due  to  prior  blood-changes.  As  between  the  blood 
and  nervous  system,  therefore,  the  essential  pathological  conditions  which 
constitute  the  cachexiee  or  dyscrasiee  must  relate  to  the  former. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  statement  just  made,  it  is  enough,  with 
regard  to  any  local  affection,  to  show  that  it  is  dependent  on  a  general  or 
constitutional  morbid  condition,  in  other  words,  that  it  involves  a  cachexia 
or  dyscrasia,  to  render  it  probable  that  it  proceeds  from  a  blood-change  of 
some  kind.  It  only  remains  then  to  inquire  what  circumstances  authorize 
the  inference  that  a  local  affection  depends  on  a  general  or  constitutional 
condition.     The  following  are  grounds  for  such  an  inference  : — 

1.  A  local  affection  not  due  to  the  action  of  an  appreciable  cause  acting 
on  the  part  affected,  is  said  to  be  spontaneous.  Of  course,  it  is  not  so 
called  with  strict  propriety.  Every  affection  must  have  an  adequate  deter- 
mining cause.  The  distinction  implied  by  the  term  is,  the  cause  is  in- 
ternal and  inappreciable,  and  the  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  from 
causes  called  traumatic.     Now,  the  internal  determining  causes  involved  in 
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the  prodoctlon  of  the  so-called  spontaneoDS  diseases,  it  is  Dot  probable,  are 
exclotfiTelj  local ;  they  are  not  generated  within  the  part  affected,  bat  origi- 
Batiog  within  the  sjstem  somewhere,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  organs 
or  straetores  in  some  particular  sitaation.  For  example,  a  person,  exposed 
to  DO  obrious  cause  of  disease,  is  attacked  with  plearitis ;  whence  comes  the 
fBleroal  cause  determlDiDg  this  disease  t  It  is  reasooable  to  cooclnde  that 
tke  disease  is  a  local  expressioo  of  some  prior  more  general  morbid  condi- 
tion. Clinical  researches  haye  shown  this  to  be  true  in  certain  cases  in  which 
pleoritis,  occurring  in  the  coarse  of  Bright's  disease,  is  fairlj  attributable 
to  the  aecumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood.  The  so-called  spontaneity  of  any 
disease  is  presumpti?e  evidence  of  its  being  a  result  of  a  localization  of  a 
■orbid  condition  seated  in  a  movable  element  of  the  body,  that  is,  the 
blood.  Going  no  farther  than  the  simple  fact  of  a  local  affection  developed 
without  any  appreciable  local  cause,  the  existence  of  a  blood-change  is  a  logi- 
cal iufereDce  from  this  fact.  That  most  local  affections  distinguished  as  spon- 
taoeona  do  proceed  from  some  general  or  constitutional  morbid  condition,  is 
rendered  probable,  in  addition  to  the  condition  just  presented,  by  others 
which  are  to  follow. 

3.  Local  affections  characterized  by  morbid  deposits  are,  from  this  fact, 
rationally  attributable  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  The  production^ 
for  example,  of  a  purulent  matter  in  great  abundance,  having  the  property  of 
vinia  in  smallpox,  or  the  exudation  into  the  Peyerian,  solitary,  and  mesen- 
teric glands  in  typhoid  fever,  denote  a  blood-change  proper  to  each  of  these 
diseases.  In  like  manner,  all  the  cutaneous  eruptions  involving  morbid 
products,  especially  when  not  due  to  obvious  local  causes,  in  other  words, 
when  spontaneous,  imply  blood-changes.  The  old  medical  philosophers, 
Ifoided  by  common  sense,  before  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  attributed 
most  diseases  to  the  presence  of  certain  peccant  humors,  which  were  to  be 
concocted  and  expelled  before  recovery  could  take  place.  They  regarded 
the  local  and  general  phenomena  of  diseases  as  proceeding  from  the  efforts 
of  nature  at  coction  and  elimination.  Morbid  processes,  therefore,  were, 
]Q  a  great  measure,  conservative.  These  notions  gave  way  under  the  in- 
floence  of  an  exclusive  solidism,  developed  and  fostered  by  the  study  of 
norbid  anatomy,  which  is  occupied,  not  with  morbid  actions,  but  their  re* 
salts ;  disease  itself  was  overlooked,  the  attention  being  engrossed  with  its 
effects.  But  in  the  ancient  common-sense  notions  lies  the  germ  of  true 
pitbology,  as  modem  researches  are  constantly  exemplifying  more  and  more. 
With  our  present  knowledge,  the  old  humoral  doctrine  is,  in  the  main, 
applicable  to  the  diseases  which  have  been  named ;  and  its  application  may 
be  extended  to  other  diseases  characterized  by  morbid  deposits,  sach  as 
gout,  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  and  perhaps  even  to  certain  inflammations 
attended  by  the  exudation  of  lymph. 

3.  Disorders  of  the  different  secretions  and  excretions  denote  blood- 
changes.  This  is  true  more  especially  of  excretions,  inasmuch  as  excreted 
natters  exist  formed  in  the  blood,  and  are  simply  eliminated  by  the  excretory 
organs. 

4.  The  fact  of  local  affections  occurring  simultaneously  or  in  quick  soc- 
cession  in  different  situations,  is  evidence  of  a  general  or  constitutional 
norbid  condition.  Examples  are,  purulent  formations  in  pysemia,  tubercle 
deposited  in  various  organs,  cancer,  etc.  Shifting  of  the  location  of  the 
manifestations  of  disease,  as  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  is  another  point 
of  evidence. 

5.  The  occurrence  of  a  local  affection  on  the  two  lateral  sides  of  the 
body,  and  a  correspondence  of  the  affection  of  the  two  sides  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  affection,  itairituation,  extent,  etc.,  constitute  a  very  strong 
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point  in  eYidence  of  a  constitational  morbid  condition,  involving  a  blood- 
change.  A  striking  law  of  symmetry  characterizes  certain  diseases.  They 
may  be  distingaished  as  symmetrical  diseases.  Examples  are  varioDS 
cataneoas  diseases,  articular  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneyi, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  etc.  We  cannot  well  conceive  that  the  internal 
determining  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  local  manifestations  in  these 
diseases  are  seated  elsewhere  than  in  the  blood.  We  may  assume  it  to  be 
a  rational  conclusion  that  the  essential  pathology  of  all  symmetrical  diseases 
pertains  to  the  blood ;  and  the  fact  that  the  law  of  symmetry  is  exemplified 
in  any  disease,  suffices  to  render  it  probable  that  it  is  a  blood  disease. 

6.  The  modus  operandi^  so  far  as  known,  of  remedies  found  to  be  asefol 
in  the  treatment  of  a  great  number  of  local  affections,  shows  their  soarce  to 
be  in  the  blood.  The  remedies  referred  to  are  those  which  act  by  being 
absorbed  into  and  modifying  the  blood.  These  remedies  have  been  signifi* 
cantly  termed  aUeroHves.  There  immediate  effects  in  the  blood  are  unknown ; 
we  can  only  say  that  they  alter  in  some  way  and  affect  sensibly  the  condition 
of  the  blood.     Examples  are  mercury  and  iodine. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  establish,  by  logical 
inference,  the  general  or  constitutional  origin  of  local  affections,  the  nature 
of  the  general  or  constitutional  morbid  condition  being  unknown,  but  con- 
sisting, as  is  rationally  probable,  in  indeterminate  pathological  changes  in 
the  blood.  Other  considerations  which  might  be  adduced  are  omitted,  the 
aim  being,  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  topic,  but  only  to  furnish 
suggestions  for  the  inquiries  and  reflections  of  the  reader. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE,  OR  ETIOLOGY. 

Etiology  a  branch  of  General  and  Special  Pathology — Its  importance — Internal  or  Intrinitio, 
and  External  or  Extrinsic  Cauies — Ordinary,  and  Special  or  Specific  Causes — Traumatie 
Causes — Spontaneous  Diseases — Primary  and  Secondary  Cauaes — Complications  and  Inter- 
current Diseases — Predisposing  and  Exciting  Causes — Congenital  and  Inherited  Predisposi- 
tions to  Disease — Co-operating  Causes — Diathesis — Cachexia  or  Dyscrasia — Endemic  Dis- 
eases dependent  on  Emanations  from  the  Soil — Epidemic  Diseases  produced  by  Caoaea 
existing  in  the  Atmosphere — The  Causes  of  some  Contagions  Diseases  exclusively  derived 
from  those  affected  with  these  Diseases,  and  other  Diseases  of  this  class  produced,  in  soma 
cases,  by  other  Causes  than  Contagion  or  Infection — Fomitea— Portability  of  the  Special 
Causes  of  Diseases  not  Contagious  nor  Infectious. 

Etioloqt  is  that  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  causes  of  disease. 
As  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Principles  of  Medicine  or  General  Pathology, 
it  treats  of  causes  considered  with  reference,  not  to  individual  affections,  but 
to  dise.a&e  in  general  or  to  different  groups  of  diseases.  The  consideration 
of  the  causes  of  individual  diseases  forms  an  important  part  of  special 
pathology  or  the  practice  of  medicine.  Etiology,  therefore,  enters  into  the 
range  of  topics  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  parts  of  this  work.  Fol- 
lowing the  general  plan  pursued  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  I  shall  limit 
myself  here  to  certain  distinctions  and  definitions  which  are  to  be  understood 
as  preliminary  to  entering  on  the  study  of  individual  diseases. 

Knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  is  higtiy  important,  in  a  practicfil 
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Tiew,  u  the  basis  of  prophylaxis  or  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  is  obvioas 
that  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  trace  diseases  to  their  sources,  we  may 
expect  to  extiDgaish  causes  or  obriate  their  morbific  influence.  Knowledge 
of  causes  also  is  important  as  entering  into  the  management  of  diseases ;  for 
h  not  onfreqoeotly  happens  that  causes  continue  to  be  operative  after  disease 
has  been  prodoced,  and  their  removal  is,  of  course,  a  prime  object  in  order 
to  elect  a  core.  It  will  be  apparent,  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the 
eaoies  of  individnal  diseases,  that  the  amount  of  oor  present  knowledge  in 
this  direction  is  extremely  limited.  It  is  true  that  modern  researches  have 
developed  moch  information,  and  not  a  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  in  consequence  of  increased  knowledge 
of  etiology,  bat  there  yet  remains  a  wide  field  for  further  developments. 

In  treating  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  reference  has  been  made  to 
certain  caaaes  of  disease  originating  within  the  bodies  of  persons  affected, 
and  to  other  causes  which  are  received  from  without.  Here  is  one  ground 
of  distinction.  Causes  are  irUrinsic  or  internal^  and  extrinsic  or  external. 
Exaoplea  of  external  or  extrinsic  causes  are  the  diff'erent  kinds  of  miasms, 
infectious  or  poisonous,  the  various  species  of  virus,  venoms,  palpable  poisons, 
together  with  the  numerous  agencies  of  disease  by  means  of  wounds  or  in- 
jsries.  On  the  other  hand,  examples  of  internal  or  intrinsic  causes  are,  an 
•eeomolation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  gout,  a  morbific 
principle  in  rheumatism  supposed  to  be  lactic  acid,  emotional  excitement,  etc. 

Causes  may  be  distinguished  as  ordinary,  and  special  or  tpecijic.  Ordinary 
caoses  are  those  to  which  all  persons  are  more  or  less  exposed,  and  which 
Bay  give  rise  to  two  or  more  forms  of  disease.  Atmospherical  vicissitudes 
are  ordinary  causes.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the 
caosation  of  disease  very  frequently,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of 
diseases  Special  or  specific  causes  are  extraordinary  in  their  occurrence, 
that  is,  persons  are  exposed  to  them  Qnly  at  certain  times  or  in  certain  situa- 
tions, and  each  cause  gives  rise  uniformly  to  one  particular  form  of  disease. 
The  poisonous  miasm  which  produces  periodical  fever,  the  infectious  miasm 
vhieh  causes  typhus,  the  virus  which  gives  rise  to  smallpox,  etc.,  are  ex- 
iiDples  of  special  or  specific  causes.  These  causes  stand  in  a  causative  rela- 
tion to  no  other  diseases  than  those  which  have  just  been  named.  The  miasm 
which  produces  periodical  fever  is  not  capable  of  producing  typhus,  the  miasm 
vhich  produces  typhus  will  never  give  rise  to  periodical  fever,  and  the  same 
ij  true  of  all  other  causes  belonging  in  this  category.  The  existence  of  a 
ipecial  or  specific  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  special  or  specific  character 
of  a  disease,  although  the  nature  and  source  of  the  causative  agent  are  not 
■nderstood.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that  diseases  possessing  phenomena 
and  laws  so  distinctive  and  uniform  as  those  which  belong  to  the  clinical 
history  of  epidemic  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  etc.,  must  each  have 
its  own  special  or  specific  cause,  but  the  causes  of  these  diseases  have  thus 
(ar  eluded  investigation.  In  fact,  our  knowledge  of  roost  of  the  special  or 
specific  causes  of  disease,  at  the  present  moment,  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  fact  of  their  existence,  more  or  less  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  development,  and  their  manifest  morbid  effects  in  the  organism. 

Certain  causes  are  distinguished  as  traumatic ;  and  this  name  is  appned 
also  to  distinguish  the  diseases  produced  by  this  class  of  causes.  Traumatic 
causes  are  those  which  give  rise  to  disease  by  acting  in  an  appreciable  man- 
ner on  the  part  affected.  Traumatic  diseases  are  those  thus  produced. 
Anything  which  occasions  an  injury  or  wound  of  a  part,  and  consequently 
disease  of  that  part,  is  a  traumatic  cause.  The  name  signifies  a  wound.  A 
bronchitis  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  an  irritating  vapor  is  produced 
traomatically.     A  calculus  ^  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  which  gives  rii>e  to 
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pyelitis,  and  a  stone  in  the  bladder  which  occasions  cystitis,  are  traamaUo 
causes.  The  causes  thas  distinguished,  therefore,  may  be  either  internal  or 
externally  althoagh,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  belong  to  the  latter 
class. 

Diseases  not  traumatic,  and  which  do  not  proceed  firom  any  appreciable 
causatiTe  agency,  are  said  to  be  spontaneous.  This  term,  as  thus  applied,  is 
to  be  taken  in  a  conventional,  not  a  literal  sense.  It  is  obviously  incorrect 
to  say  of  any  disease  that  it  originated  spontaneously.  Every  disease  roust 
have  its  adequate  determining  cause.  But  many  diseases  are  developed 
without  our  being  able,  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  to  refer  them  to 
their  causes ;  and  the  term  spontaneous,  applied  to  those  diseases,  means 
simply  that  they  proceed  from  causes  which  our  present  knowledge  does  not 
enable  us  to  appreciate.  Pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and  other  affections  developed 
frequently  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease,  were  formerly  considered  aa 
spontaneous ;  but  now  that  their  development  is  attributable  to  the  action 
of  urea  accumulating  in  the  blood,  the  term  has  ceased  to  be  applicable  to 
them.  The  number  of  so-called  spontaneous  diseases  will  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  our  knowledge  of  etiology  advances. 

Causes  are  distinguished  as  primary  and  secondary,  A  secondary  cause 
is  an  effect  of  disease.  Urea,  for  example,  accumulating  in  the  blood,  gives 
rise  to  various  local  affections — pleuritis,  pericarditis,  etc.  But  the  accuma* 
lution  of  urea  is  an  effect  of  some  disease  of  the  kidneys,  which  interrupts 
the  eliminative  function  of  these  organs.  Urea  in  excess  in  the  blood,  is 
thus  a  secondary  cause  of  disease.  A  primary  cause,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  proceed  from  a  prior  disease.  All  external  traumatic  causes,  for 
instance,  are  primary.  The  same  distinction  is  made  among  diseases ;  that 
is,  some  are  primary,  and  others  secondary.^  Primary  diseases  proceed 
from  primary  causes,  and  those  called  secondary  are  due  to  the  effects  of 
pre-existing  diseases ;  in  other  words,  to  secondary  causes.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  diseases,  the  existence  of  which  is  first  ascertained,  are  sec- 
ondary ;  they  involve  in  their  causation  antecedent  affections.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  number  of  diseases  are  thus  linked  together  in  a  consecutive  series. 
In  the  examination  of  patients,  therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  disco- 
vered a  disease ;  but,  having  discovered  one  disease,  it  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained whether  one  or  more  additional  diseases  do  not  exist,  sustaining  to 
the  disease  first  discovered  a  relation  either  of  cause  or  effect.  Clinical 
researches  have  developed  important'  facts  with  respect  to  the  causative 
relations  existing  between  different  diseases,  and  these  facts  are  of  gp^at 
utility  in  medical  practice. 

Secondary  and  subordinate  affections  are  distinguished  as  complicaHons. 
A  complicating  disease  is  one  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  another  dis- 
ease with  which  it  is  connected  by  some  pathological  relation.  Pneumonitis, 
for  example,  developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  is  a  com- 
plication of  the  latter.  It  is  consecutive  to  the  fever,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  dependent  thereon  for  its  production.  Pneumonitis  generally  has  a 
complication,  viz.,  circumscribed  pleurisy.  A  disease  is  said  to  be  intercur- 
rsiU  when  it  occurs  during  the  progress  of  another  disease,  without  necessa- 
rily having  any  dependence  on  the  latter.  Lobar  pneumonitis,  for  example, 
occurring  in  a  patient  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  an  intercur- 
rent affection. 

As  just  stated,  certain  causes  of  disease  are  themselves  effects  of  disease ; 
so  that  certain  diseases  may  be  said  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  other 
diseases.    Ou  the  other  hand,  some  diseases  afford  protection  against  others. 

'  Protopathio  and  deuteryathio. 
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As  an  fllostratioii,  emphysema  of  the  longs  and  pulmonary  tnbercalosis  may 
be  cited.  The  latter  disease  occars  in  patients  affected  with  the  former  so 
rarely  as  to  show  that  it  exerts  a  protective  inBaence.  Another  illostration 
is  afforded  by  disease  of  the  heart  and  tubercnbsis  of  the  longs.  A  tober- 
eoloot  deposit  occars  so  rarely,  when  cardiac  disease  occasions  moch  dis- 
torbaoce  of  the  circolation,  that  the  latter  most  be  considered  as  affording 
more  or  less  exemption  from  the  former. 

Another  division  is  into  predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  Predisposing 
eaoses  induce  a  liability  or  tendency  to  certain  forms  of  disease.  Exciting 
eaoses,  acting  on  persons  already  predisposed  to  certain  diseases,  determine 
their  occurrence.  Predisposing  causes  may  be  alone  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  disease,  or  they  may  only  suffice  to  place  the  system  in  a  condition  favor- 
able for  the  occurrence  of  disease;  in  the  latter  case  the  disease  occurs 
when  exciting,  are  superadded  to  the  predisposing,  causes.  To  cite  an 
instance :  A  person  under  the  influence  of  predisposing  causes  is  in  a  condi- 
tion favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  in  this  condition  he 
is  exposed  to  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  and  the  latter  determine  an  attack 
of  ibis  disease.  The  exciting  cause,  viz.,  the  atmospherical  vicissitudes, 
would  not|  alone,  have  been  adequate  to  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism ;  and  the  former,  viz.,  the  predisposing  cause,  alone,  might  have  been 
inadequate;  hn%  conjointly,  they  occasion  this  disease.  Exciting  causes 
act  the  part  of  the  match  when  everything  is  ready  for  an  explosion.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  predisposing  eaoses  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
exciting  causes  the  date  of  its  occurrence. 

A  predisposition  to  some  form  of  disease  may  be  inherent  in  the  constitu- 
tion, or  congenital.  Some  persons  have  inborn  tendencies  to  certain  dis- 
eases. This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  phthisis 
successively  in  different  members  of  the  same  family — a  large  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters  being  carried  off  by  this  disease.  This  congenital  pre- 
disposition may  remain  completely  latent  until  the  period  of  life  in  which 
the  disease  is  most  apt  to  be  developed ;  and  we  sometimes  see  a  whole 
family  of  children,  one  afLer  the  other,  fall  victims  to  this  disease,  when  they 
severally  reach  a  certain  age.  A  predisposition  to  certain  forms  of  disease 
may  not  only  be  congenital,  but  inherited ;  a  constitution  involving  a  tend- 
ency to  disease  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  Among  the  dis- 
eases perpetuated  in  this  way  are  phthisis,  gout,  cancer,  asthma. 

The  predisposition  to  a  disease,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  may  be 
strong  or  feeble.  Various  circumstances  may  act  as  co-operating  causes; 
that  is,  acting  in  furtherance  of  the  constitntional  tendency.  Thus,  in  a 
person  predisposed  to  phthisis,  the  development  of  this  disease  may  be 
greatly  promoted  by  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances,  such  as  sedentary 
habits,  deficient  ventilation,  and  inadequate  alimentation.  These  co-operat- 
ing causes,  taken  in  conjunction  with  an  existing  predisposition,  may  serve 
to  develop  the  disease,  when,  without  their  aid,  the  predisposition  might  not 
have  been  sufficient.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  persons  with  a  feeble 
predisposition  to  this  disease  often  escape,  if  they  are  exempt  from  the 
of»eration  of  co-operating  causes.  The  latter,  moreover,  are  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  controllable,  while  the  predisposition,  especially  if  it  be  congen- 
ital, is  entirely  beyond  control.  Diseases  thus  are  preventable,  notwith- 
standing a  predisposition  to  them,^n  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  union  of 
co-operating  causes.     Herein  lies  a  truth  of  great  practical  importance. 

Diseases  which  originate  from  special  causes  often  appear  to  require  for 
their  production  co-operating  causes.  Facts  seem  to  show,  for  examples, 
that  yellow  fever,  periodical  fevers,  and  epidemic  cholera,  which  undoubtedly 
involve  the  agency  of  special  pauses,  would  iu  many  cases  not  have  occurred. 
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bad  not  other  than  the  special  caoses  contribated  to  their  occarrence. .  By 
eradicating,  as  far  as  possible,  all  onfavorable  hygienic  infloences,  the  special 
canses  of  these  diseases  may  be  rendered,  to  a  great  extent,  or  perhapi 
completely,  inoperative.  The  special  causes  of  disease  and  the  co-op6rating 
canses  are,  to  quote  the  comparison  of  the  late  Dr.  Barton,  like  the  two 
blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors — conjoined  they  are  effectiye,  but  disunited  they 
effect  nothing.  The  special  causes  of  these  diseases  we  may  not  be  able  to 
remove ;  but  co-operating  causes  are,  to  a  great  extent,  within  our  control ; 
and,  by  removing  the  latter,  the  diseases  are  rendered  preventable. 

A  constitutional  predisposition  to  a  particular  form  of  disease  constitntet 
what  is  called  a  diathesis,  A  diathesis,  therefore,  may  be  either  congenital 
or  acquired.  And  the  diseases  which  are  considered  as  generally,  if  not 
always,  involving  a  constitutional  predisposition,  or  diathesis,  are  sometimes 
distinguished  as  diathetic  diseases.  A  cachexia  or  dyscrasia  involves  a  dia- 
thesis, and  something  more.  These  terms  denote  not  merely  a  constitutional 
predisposition  to  a  disease,  but  that  condition  of  the  system  which  exists 
when  the  disease  is  actually  developed.  A  person  born  with  a  tendency  to 
phthisis,  for  example,  has  the  tuberculous  diathesis ;  and  this  diathesis 
eventuates  in  the  tuberculous  cachexia  when  the  person  becomes  affected 
with  phthisis. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  special  causes  of  disease,  as  already  stated,  is  ex- 
tremely imperfect  as  regards  their  nature,  source,  and  the  modus  operandi 
by  which  they  give  rise  to  morbid  manifestations  But  certain  conclusions 
respecting  their  origin  and  diffusion  may  be  logically  determined.  One  of 
these  conclusions  is,  that  some  poisonous  miasms  emanate  from  the  soil. 
This  may  be  inferred  with  respect  to  the  special  causes  giving  rise  to  diseases 
called  endemic.  Endemic  diseases  are  those  which  prevail  within  circum- 
scribed territorial  limits ;  that  is,  their  prevalence  does  not  extend  beyond 
sectional  boundaries.  Now,  this  fact  is  sufficient  for  the  inference  that  the 
source  of4,he  causative  miasms  is  in  the  soil ;  because,  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  climatic  influences,  those  peculiar  to  any  particular  district  are 
terrestrial.  Again,  in  the  diseases  called  epidemic,  viz.,  those  which  prevail 
successively  or  simultaneously  in  different  and  often  wide-spread  territorial 
districts,  the  poisonous  miasms,  whatever  may  be  their  source,  must  be  dif- 
fused through  the  atmosphere.  The  causes  of  epidemic  diseases  are  migra* 
tory.  In  some  instances  they  traverse  successively  almost  every  portion  of 
the  habitable  globe.  This  is  true  of  epidemic  bronchitis  or  influenza,  and 
of  epidemic  cholera.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  special  causes  io 
these  and  other  epidemics  are  developed  in  the  different  sections  of  country 
over  which  their  prevalence  extends.  They  are  produced  in  the  situation 
whence  they  take  their  poiut  of  departure,  and  travel,  in  some  way,  through 
the  atmosphere.  The  special  causes  which  give  rise  to  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  are  derived  from  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  these 
diseases ;  and,  with  respect  to  certain  of  these  diseases,  it  is  probable  that 
the  special  causes  are  exclusively  thus  derived.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  smallpox  ever  originates  from  any  other  source,  notwithstanding  the 
occurrence  of  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  traced  to  contagion  or  infection. 
Yet,  the  first  case  of  smallpox  which  ever  existed  must,  of  course,  have  been 
an  exception  to  this  law,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  still  occasional 
exceptions.  With  respect  to  certain  *bf  the  diseases  which  are  communi- 
cable, it  is  probable  that  they  not  unfreqnently  originate  otherwise  than  by 
contagion  or  infection.  This  is  true  of  typhoid,  and  perhaps  also  of  typhus 
fever. 

Diseases  are  communicated,  not  only  by  immediate  contact,  and  by  an  in- 
fectious miasm  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  but  by  means  of  what  are  culled 
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fimktM,  Tbi8  term  is  applied  to  any  inanimate  substances,  snch  as  clothing 
or  articles  of  merchandise,  to  which  contagions  or  infectious  matter  has 
idhered.  Id  this  waj  certain  diseases,  snch  as  smallpox  and  scarlatina,  may 
be  disseminated  at  points  far  distant  from  the  source  of  their  special  causes. 
The  term  fomites  is  restricted  to  the  transmission  of  the  matter  of  contagion 
or  iofection.  But  it  is  probable  that  other  special  causes  of  disease  may  be 
transmitted  in  the  same  way.  Facts,  for  example,  appear  to  show  that  the 
ipecial  caase  of  yellow  fever  is  capable  of  transportation.  And  if  this  be 
trae,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  a  disease  may  be  portable^  although  not  con- 
tigioiis  nor  infections. 
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PfttbosBomonie  SymptomB — DUgnostio  Symptoms— BubjeoiiTe  and  Objeotive  Symptoms — 
Sigiu — Clinioal  History  of  Diseases  and  the  different  Modes  by  which  it  is  obtained — Stages 
•f  Diiease  Preenrsory  or  Prodromio  ETents — Sequels — Diagnosis— Reasoning  by  way  of 
czelwlon — Diffsrential  Diagnosis — Prx>gnosis— Prognostics. 

Thb  stndy  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  forms  a  division  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  or  general  pathology,  called  Symptomatology  or  Semeiology.  The 
consideration  of  symptoms  will  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  space  to 
be  dcToted  to  each  indiyidual  disease,  in  treating  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
or  special  pathology,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  Continuing  to  pursue 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  it  will  suffice  to  present  in 
this  chapter  certain  distinctions  and  definitions  which  should  be  understood 
before  entering  on  the  stndy  of  individual  diseases. 

The  term  symptoms  embraces  all  the  appreciable  morbid  phenomena  oc- 
eorring  in  connection  with  disease.  The  name  signifies  to  fall  together,  and 
denotes  concurrence  of  events.  To  reiterate  the  often  quoted  comparison 
by  Galen,  symptoms  accompany  diseases  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance. 
By  means  of  symptoms  the  existence  of  disease  is  made  apparent,  and  the 
ebaracter  and  seat  of  different  affections  are  ascertained. 

Certain  symptoms  are  distinguished  as  pathognomonic,  A  pathognomonic 
ijmptom  is  one  which  denotes  iuTariably  the  existence  of  a  particular  dis- 
ease. It  derives  this  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  only  in  con- 
leetion  with  one  disease.  Whenever  such  a  symptom,  therefore,  is  present, 
it  represents  the  disease,  and,  in  itself,  suffices  for  the  recognition  of  the 
disease.  The  number  of  pathognomonic  symptoms  is  quite  small.  As 
SB  illustration  of  the  symptoms  of  this  class,  a  semi-transparent,  viscid, 
nsty-colored  matter  of  expectoration  belongs  exclusively  to  pneumonitis. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  pathognomonic  symptom,  always  denoting  the  existence 
of  that  disease.  In  like  manner,  the  crepitant  rale,  obtained  by  ausculta- 
tion, is  so  distinctive  of  the  same  disease,  as  to  be  nearly  pathognomonic. 
It  wonld  be  difficult  to  cite  many  examples  in  addition  to  the  two  just 
named. 

A  symptom  is  said  to  be  diagnostic  when  it  occurs  more  frequently  in 
connection  with  a  particular  disease  than  with  other  diseases.     Just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  restricted  to  a  few  diseases,  is  its  diagnostic  character  and 
importance  marked ;  that  is,  it  is  of  vaJoe  as  denoting  the  presence  of  &om« 
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one  of  these  diseases,  and,  therefore,  of  value  in  diagnosis.  Different  symp- 
toms differ  as  regards  their  respective  diagnostic  value.  Some  are  highly 
diagnostic ;  in  other  words,  thej  point  strongly  to  the  existence  of  particular 
diseases.  Others  are  moderately,  and,  again,  others  slightly  diagnostic.  The 
measure  of  diagnostic  significance  depends  on  the  frequency  of  concurrence 
with  a  particular  disease  and  the  infrequency  of  concurrence  with  other 
diseases. 

Symptoms  are  either  subjective  or  objective.  Subjective  symptoms  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  sensations  or  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  which, 
consequently,  the  physician  can  appreciate  only  through  the  patient's  de« 
scription  of  them.  Objective  symptoms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  which 
the  physician  observes  for  himself,  and  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  which 
he  is  in  no  wise  dependent  on  the  patient.  As  regards  subjective  symptoms, 
the  physician  is  exposed  to  error  in  consequence  of  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  describe  them  clearly.  In  young  children  this  class  of 
symptoms  is  not  available.  This  is  true,  also,  of  idiots,  the  insane,  and  in 
the  delirium  incident  to  different  diseases.  As  regards  these  symptoms,  too, 
the  physician  is  liable  to  be  deceived  by  intentional  misrepresentations  on 
the  part  of  patients;  and  he  is  liable  to  be  deceived,  unintentionally,  by  a 
tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exaggeration,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  de- 
preciation of  morbid  sensations  or  feelings.  Owing  to  these  sources  of  error, 
much  tact  is  often  requisite  in  placing  a  proper  estimate  on  subjective  symp- 
toms. Objective  symptoms  are  not  open  to  the  same  liabilities  V>  error. 
The  physician  judges  of  these  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  senses,  and  if  he 
fail  to  discover  or  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  them,  the  fault  consists  in 
his  own  want  of  attention,  judgment,  or  skill.  Objective  symptoms,  thus, 
are  much  more  reliable  than  subjective,  in  the  investigation  of  cases  of 
disease. 

A  symptom,  as  already  defined,  is  any  manifest  morbid  phenomenon  or 
event.  Occurring  concurrently  with  a  disease,  it  may,  or  may  not,  have  a 
puthological  connectiun  with  that  disease.  Its  pathological  connection  with 
the  (liseiise  niny  be  such  as  to  render  it  a  pathognomonic  symptom,  or  more 
or  loss  diagnostic ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  present  as  a  mere 
coincidence,  or  accidentally.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  no  pathological  coo- 
nrction  with  the  disease,  and  is  devoid  of  diagnostic  significance.  This 
difference  among  symptoms  has  been  expressed  by  calling  them  signs  when 
they  are  either  pathognomonic  or  more  or  less  diagnostic.  According  to 
this  distinetion,  a  symptom  becomes  a  sign  whenever  it  denotes,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  existence  of  a  particular  disease.  The  term  signs,  how- 
ever, has  come  conventionally  to  be*used  in  a  different  sense.  It  is  nsnal 
to  apply  this  term  to  the  phenomena  obtained  by  certain  methods  of  investiga- 
tion distinguished  as  physical,  viz.,  percussion,  auscultation,  etc.  These 
plu^nomena  are  called  physical  signs,  but  for  convenience,  the  word  physical 
is  often  omitted,  and  is  considered  as  understood  when  the  term  signs  is  alone 
used.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  signs,  or,  as  restricted  to  the  phenomena 
4)btained  by  the  physical  methods  just  named,  it  is  used  in  contraidistinction 
to  syniptoms,  the  latter  embracing  all  the  other  phenomena  which  are  mani- 
fested in  connection  with  disease.  The  phenomena  thus  included  under  the 
name  of  signs,  are,  of  course,  objective,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
reliable  of  those  by  means  of  which  the  existence,  seat^  and  character  of 
certain  diseases  are  ascertained. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  which  occur  during  the  course  of  a  disease  are 
the  events  which  make  up  its  Clinical  history.  This  phrase  is  applied  to  a 
description  of  the  manifest  phenomena  taking  place  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  a  disease,  together  with  the  order  of  their  succession  and  the  laws 
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iroTern  them.  Or,  instead  of  clinica]  history,  It  is  proper  to  say  the 
natural  history  of  a  disease,  when  the  disease  is  allowed  to  porsue  its  course 
inaffected  by  distnrbing  influences  of  any  kind,  and  when  no  attempt  is 
■ade  to  arrest,  abridge,  or  modify  its  course  by  therapeutical  measures. 

How  18  the  clinical  or  the  natural  history  of  a  disease  to  be  obtained  ? 
There  are  three  methods  which  may  be  employed.  One  method  consists  in 
lelecting,  u  types  of  the  disease,  a  few  well-marked  cases,  and  basing  the 
ietcriptioD  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to  the  disease  on  the  eyents  observed 
in  these  cases.  This  method  is  defective,  because  some  symptoms  belonging 
to  the  disease  might  be  wanting,  and  some  symptoms  not  belonging  to  the 
(Baemae  might  be  present  in  these  few  representative  or  type  cases.  More- 
over, this  method  is  inadequate  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  particular 
tyoptoma.  Another  method  is  to  make  out  a  history  from  recollection,  after 
kavlog  obaerved  a  greater  or  less  number  of  cases.  A  history  thus  obtained 
Bost  be  imperfect  from  the  obvious  inability  to  retain  in  the  memory  all  the 
events  which  occurred  while  the  cases  were  under  observation,  together  with 
the  prder  and  relative  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  The  third  method  is 
the  only  one  by  means  of  which  an  accurate  clinical  history  of  a  disease  is 
to  be  obtained.  It  consists, ^r«f,  in  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  number  of 
easea  folly  and  carefully  recorded,  and,  second^  in  an  analysis  of  the  recorded 
eases  with  reference  to  the  symptomatic  phenomena  which  occurred,  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  their  occurrence,  the  order  of  their  succession,  the  number 
of  deatDB  and  recoveries,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  etc.  By  this  method 
•re  ascertained  events  which  are  constantly  present,  and,  therefore,  having 
an  essential  relation  to  the  disease ;  events  which  are  incidental  to  the  dis- 
ease, being  present  more  or  less  frequently,  and  events,  the  presence  of  which 
is  purely  accidental.  There  are  many  diseases  which  have,  not,  as  yet,  been 
MiBcieDtly  studied  after  this  method,  and  here,  therefore,  is  ample  scope  for 
farther  clinical  labor.  Among  the  diseases  which  have  been  studied  after 
this  method  may  be  mentioned  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  and  pneumonitis. 
The  knowledge  of  the  clinical  history  of  these  and  some  other  diseases,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  this  method  within  late  years,  exemplifies  its  advantages. 

The  clinical  history  of  a  disease  is  divided  into  several  distinct  periods  or 
stadia^  which  are  commonly  called  stages.  The  first  stage  may  be  distjn- 
goished  as  the  invasion  or  access  of  the  disease.  This  period  dates  from 
the  first  morbid  manifestations  and  extends  to  the  time  when  the  disease 
may  be  considered  as  fully  developed  or  established.  The  duration  of  this 
H^e  varies  in  different  diseases  and  in  different  cases  of  the  same  disease. 
Generally  the  duration  ig  governed  by  certain  laws  proper  to  different  diseases. 
Borne  diseases  are  characterized  by  the*  abruptness  of  their  development,  the 
ilage  of  invasion  being  very  short  or  altogether  wanting.  The  career  or 
eauru  of  a  disease  extends  from  the  date  of  its  development,  that  is,  from 
the  end  of  the  stage  of  invasion  to  the  time  when  the  disease  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ended.  This  period  is  frequently  subdivided  into  two  or  more 
stages.  The  stage  of  convalescence  embraces  the  period  between  the  end 
of  the  disease  and  the  complete  restoration  of  health. 

The  clinical  history  of  a  disease  pro))erly  embraces  phenomena  which  may 
precede  the  stage  of  invasion  or  access.  They  are  distinguished  as  precursory 
Of  yrodramic  events;  and, in  som^  diseases,  is  to  be  included  a  period  which 
ii  called  the  period  of  incubattani  The  latter  term,  signifying  hatching, 
rtlat^  to  the  time  which  elapses  after  the  reception  of  certain  special  causes 
of  disease^  before  any  morbid  manifestations  take  place.  For  example,  afLer 
ioocnlation  with  the  vims  of  smallpox,  a  certain  number  of  days  elapses 
before  any  morbid  phenomena  make  their  appearance.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, occolt  operations  are  doubtless  goin^  on  in  the  system,  and  when  l\i«&« 
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operations  are  sofficieDtlj  advanced,  the  period  of  invasion  or  access  occnrs. 
Tlie  significance  of  tlie  term  incubation  is  thus  apparent.  Again,  the  clinical 
history  of  a  disease  should  taise  in  phenomena  which  may  occnr  after  re- 
covery from  a  disease,  provided  they  are  dependent  upon  it.  Certain  dis- 
eases are  liable  to  be  followed  by  certain  consequences,  which  are  called 
seqvelcB  or  sequels.  Thus,  after  recovery  from  scarlatina,  albuminuria  and 
general  dropsy  occur  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  These  are  results  of 
this  disease,  and  hence  belong  to  its  history  as  sequels.  In  like  maoDer 
tuberculosis  is  apt  to  be  a  sequel  of  measles. 

DIAQN08IB. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  aspects  under  which  individual  diseases 
are  to  be  considered,  is  their  diagnosis.  The  term  diagnosis  means  th« 
discrimination  of  diseases,  that  is,  determining  respectively  their  character 
and  seat.  The  practical  importance  of  a  correct  discrimination  of  diseases, 
with  reference  to  their  management,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  How  is  it  possible 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  a  case  of  disease  established  principles  of  treatment, 
until  the  character  and  seat  of  the  disease  are  ascertained  f  Diagnosis  and 
treatment  are,  in  fact,  the  two  practical  ends  of  the  study  of  medicine. 
Diagnosis  is  also  important  with  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
of  the  clinical  history  of  diseases.  In  collecting  cases  for  analysis,  if  differ- 
ent diseases  are  confounded,  the  results  of  the  analysis  will  be  vitiated.  In 
like  manner,  correctness  of  diagnosis  is  the  basis  of  therapeutical  experi- 
ence. Conclusions  drawn  from  the  effects  of  measures  of  treatment,  in  a 
series  of  cases  of  any  disease,  will,  of  course,  be  fallacious  if  the  series 
include  cases  of  some  other  disease.  Here  is  a  source  of  not  a  little  of 
what  has  been  called  false  experience  in  practical  medicine.  Diseases  which 
were  formerly  confounded,  are  now  known  to  be  distinct  and  readily  dis- 
criminated from  each  other.  For  example,  the  eruptive  fevers,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox  were  once  considered  as  different  varieties  of  one 
disease.  Physicians  did  not  undertake  until  within  a  few  years  to  discrimi- 
nate between  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  and  bronchitis;  now,  it  is  not  only  known 
that  these  diseases  occur  separately,  but  the  diagnostic  characters  of  each 
are  well  ascertained  and  sufficient  for  its  recognition.  Still  more  recently 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have  been  confounded,  and,  indeed,  are  still  bj 
some  considered  as  one  disease. 

Differences  in  skill  and  tact,  among  practitioners  of  medicine,  relate  espe- 
cially to  diagnosis.  In  medical  consultations,  it  is  here  chiefiy  that  points 
for  discussion  and  disagreement  are  apt  to  arise.  It  is  here  that  the  want 
of  aid  and  counsel  is  oftenest  felt  by  the  physician.  The  diagnosis  involves 
more  embarrassment  than  the  management  of  diseases.  This  fact  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  people  at  large,  many  of  whom,  without  any  medical 
education,  undertake  to  decide  respecting  the  nature  and  seat  of  disease 
whenever  they  or  their  friends  are  ill. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  disease  may  be  based  on  the  presence  of  pathog- 
nomonic events.  Thus,  the  characteristic  expectoration,  or  the  crepitant  rale, 
denotes  tiie  existence  of  pneumonitis.  But,  as  already  stated,  there  are  but 
few  symptomatic  phenomena  which  are  truly  pathognomonic.  Moreover,  of 
the  few  diseases  which  have  pathognomonic  events,  these  are  not  present  in 
all  cases ;  hence,  their  absence  is  by  no  means  proof  against  the  existence  of 
the  diseases.  The  characteristic  expectoration  and  the  crepitant  rale,  for 
example,  are  wanting  in  not  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  of  pneumonitis. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  cannot  often  be  based 
on  pathognomonic  events.     And,  next  in  importance,  as  regards  the  basis 
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of  diacrnosifl,  is  the  presence  of  diagnostic  syroptonis.  As  a  rnle,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  diagrnostic  significance  belonginp:  to  the  symptoms 
present,  and  their  nomber,  is  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  easy  and  positive. 
In  these  respects  different  diseases  and  different  cases  of  the  same  disease 
differ  widely  ;  in  some  instances  the  diagnostic  symptoms  present  are  few  in 
Bamber  and  weak,  while  in  other  instances  they  are  numerous  and  strong. 
It  is  with  special  reference  to  the  relative  diagnostic  value  of  the  different 
events  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  a  disease,  that  the  latter  is  im- 
portant to  the  physician,  if  it  be  obtained  by  the  true  method  of  study,  viz., 
the  analysis  of  recorded  cases. 

The  laws  of  disease  are  often  of  importance  in  relation  to  diagnosis.  For 
example,  typhoid  fever  very  rarely  affects  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
When,  therefore,  persons  beyond  this  period  of  life  are  said  to  have  typhoid 
fever,  the  chances  are  that  an  error  has  been  made  in  diagnosis.  Certain 
diseases,  as  a  rule,  occur  but  once  in  the  same  person.  The  probabilities, 
therefore,  in  a  ease  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  are  against  the  existence  of  a 
disease  which  might  otherwise  be  suspected  to  exist,  if  this  disease  be  one 
of  this  class,  and  it  be  ascertained  that  the  patient  has  already  had  the 
disease.  Certain  physical  signs  situated  within  a  circumscribed  space  at 
the  sommit  of  the  chest,  denote  tuberculous  disease,  while  the  same  signs, 
fitnated  elsewhere,  might  point  to  some  other  affection,  owing  to  the  law 
that  the  tnbercnloas  deposit,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  first  occurs  at 
or  near  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Similar  illustrations  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely;  the  laws  regulating  the  development  of  a  disease,  the  succession 
of  events,  its  duration,  its  sequels,  etc.,  often  furnish -valuable  aid  in  its 
diagnosis.  Here,  too,  the  practical  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  clinical 
history  of  diseases  is  apparent 

A  highly  effective  method  of  reaching  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  is  called 
"reasoning  by  way  of  exclusion."  In  a  case  of  doubt  as  regards  diagnosis, 
the  problem  is  generally  to  decide  between  a  certain  number  of  diseases. 
The  existing  disease  is  one  of  two,  three,  or  more  diseases,  which  may  be 
nspected  to  exist  Now,  if  it  be  difficult  to  decide  which  one  of  these  is 
the  existing  diseasCi  from  the  positive  proof  relating  to  diagnostic  events 
and  laws,  it  may  be  practicable  to  decide  that  there  is  insufficient  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  one  or  more,  and  therefore  the  latter  are  excluded.  By 
this  process  of  elimination,  the  number  of  diseases  is  diminished,  and  may 
be  reduced  even  to  one  disease ;  the  diagnosis  then  being  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion.  To  illiAtrate  the  application  of  this  method,  the  presence 
of  lancinating  pains  in  one  side  of  the  chest,  as  a  prominent  symptom  of 
disease,  is  consistent  with  the  existence  of  either  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  or 
plearodynia.  The  question  is,  which  one  of  these  three  diseases  is  the 
existing  disease.  In  seeking  to  decide  this  question,  we  look  for  positive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  either  one;  that  is,  for  pathognomonic  or  diag- 
nostic symptoms.  The  characteristic  expectoration  of  pneumonitis  would  be 
decisive,  if  present,  but  its  absence  is  not  proof  that  this  disease  does  not 
exist.  We  cannot  exclude  this  disease  by  the  absence  of  that  symptom.  But 
pneumonitis  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  crepitant  rale,  and  always  leads  to 
solidification  of  lang,  which  is  revealed  by  certain  auscultatory  signs.  Sup- 
pose these  signs  to  be  wanting,  we  may  exclude  pneumonitis.  The  question 
now  is  between  pleuritis  and  pleurodynia.  Pleuritis  is  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  a  friction  murmur  on  auscultation,  and  always,  if  primary,  leads  to 
more  or  less  liquid  effusion,  the  presence  of  which  is  demonstratively  deter- 
mined by  physical  signs.  Suppose  these  signs  to  be  wanting,  we  may  ex- 
elode  pleuritis.  We  thus  arrive,  by  way  of  exclusion,  at  the  diagnosis  of 
pleurodynia,  assuming  the  problem  to  comprise  only  these  three  diseases. 
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In  discriminating  a  disease  from  one  of  seTeral  diseases  with  which  it  haa 
more  or  less  symptomatic  phenomena  in  common,  the  amount  of  positive 
evidence  in  behalf  of  its  existence  is  to  be  considered,  and,  also,  the  evidence 
ap:ainst  the  existence  of  the  diseases  from  which  it  is  to  be  discriminated. 
This  comparison  of  one  disease  with  other  diseases,  with  reference  to  positive 
and  negative  evidence  of  its  existence,  constitutes  what  is  called  differential 
diagnosis;  and  to  discriminate  a  disease  in  the  manner  just  described  is  to 
differentiate  it.  Thus,  typhns  and  typhoid  fever  have  many  symptoois  in 
common,  but  differ  from  each  other  in  essential  points.  The  differential 
diagnosis  of  these  diseases  has  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  denote, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  one,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
of  the  other. 

PROGNOSIS. 

The  division  of  medicine  called  prognosis  treats  of  the  means  by  which 
the  course  and  termination  of  diseases  may  be  foreseen.  It  is  often  import* 
ant  to  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  the  way  in  which  diseases  are  to 
end,  with  reference  to  communications  with  patients  and  their  friends. 
They  may  desire,  and  if  so,  it  is  proper  they  should  receive,  information  on 
this  point  Nor  should  the  physician  be  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  people 
in  general  are  apt  to  estimate  his  knowledge  and  ability  by  the  correctness 
of  his  judgment  in  this  regard.  Recollecting  this  fact,  the  protection  of 
his  own  interests,  in  addition  to  other  considerations,  will  dictate  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve  in  his  predictions.  But  a  correct  judgment  as  regards 
prognosis  may  be  important  with  reference  to  treatment.  Therapeutical 
measures  are  sometimes  to  be  withheld  in  view  of  the  complete  hopelessness 
of  the  condition  of  the  patient ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  persistence 
in  the  use  of  remedies  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  likely  to  do  harm.  On 
the  other  hand,  therapeutical  measures  may  be  employed  wiih  reference  to 
the  danger  of  death,  without  regard  to  the  nature  or  seat  of  the  disease. 
A  disease  equal  in  all  respects  in  different  cases,  may  destroy  the  lives  of 
some,  while  others  recover,  owing  to  the  diversity  which  exists  in  different 
persons  as  regards  the  ability  to  sustain  and  overcome  disease;  and  in  the 
management  of  diseases,  it  is  often  the  chief  aim  of  the  physician,  in  the 
language  of  Cullen,  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death. 

Prognostics  are  those  circumstances  on  which  a  prognosis  is  based.  They 
relate,  of  course,  mainly  to  the  symptoms  of  disease.  Formerly,  before  the 
nature,  seat,  anatomical  changes,  etc.,  of  different  forms  of  disease  were  as 
well  understood  as  now,  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  diseases  were 
considered  with  direct  and  s])ecial  reference  to  their  significance  as  prognos- 
tics. The  consideration  of  these  is  appropriate  in  treating  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  or  general  pathology ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  consider  them  inci- 
dentally in  connection  with  individual  diseases.  A  few  points  which  relate 
to  the  physiognomy  or  obvious  appearances,  and  render  the  prognosis  un- 
favorable, may  be  here  enumerated,  by  way  of  illustration. 

Notable  emaciation  and  pallor,  existing  in  connection  with  any  chronic 
affection,  are  unfavorable  prognostics.  Lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  face,  if 
persisting,  generally  denotes  great  danger.  Great  frequency  and  feebleness 
of  the  pulse,  exclusive  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  especially  in  acute  dis- 
eases, point  to  a  fatal  termination.  Great  prostration  is  usually  an  alarming 
symptom.  Spasmodic  inspiration,  if  not  dependent  on  pulmonary  disease, 
precedes  the  development  of  coma,  except  it  be  referable  to  hysteria.  Coma, 
if  it  last  more  than  one  or  two  days,  will  be  likely  to  end  in  death.  Para- 
lysis of  the  sphincters,  leading  to  involuntary  evacuations,  and  loss  of  the 
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mnwolar  power  of  defi^lntition,  are  apt  to  denote  inapending  dissolution. 
Impaired  capability  of  feeling  the  presence  of  liqbid  in  the  air-pnssages,  and 
iaabilitj  to  make  the  efforts  requisite  for  its  remoTal  by  expectoration,  are 
foreniDDers  of  the  moribund  state.  Finally,  the  characters  pertaining  to  the 
physio^omy  which  constitute  the  Hippocratic  countenance^  so  called  because 
they  were  described  by  the  ancient  father  of  medicine,  denote  the  moribund 
state.  These  characters  are,  marked  pallor  with  more  or  less  li?idity,  pinch- 
ing of  the  nostrils,  sinking  of  the  eyes,  hollowness  of  the  temples,  coldness 
and  transparency  of  the  ears,  dropping  of  the  lower  jaw,  etc.  The  change  ^^ 
ID  physiognomy  in  this  state  is  so  great,  that  persons  are  sometimes  hardly  ^ 
recognizable.  The  features,  to  use  a  French  expression,  are  decomposed, 
and  a  glance  at  the  face  often  suffices  to  show  that  death  is  uigh  at  hand. 


CHAPTER   X. 

PROPHYLAXIS— GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

Expsrienee  tbe  Basis  of  Therapentioal  Enowledj^e — Two  Soaroes  of  Experience ;  Analysis  of 
r*eorded  Cases  with  reference  to  the  duration  or  termination  of  Diseases,  and  Observation 
of  the  immediate  Effects  of  Therapeatioal  Measures — Rational  Inference  as  a  Means  of 
arriTiog  at  Principles  of  Therapeutics — Importance  of  Knowing  the  Intrinsic  Tendencies 
of  Diseases  toward  Recovery,  or  otherwise — Active  Measures  to  be  employed  only  when 
clearly  indicated — Tbe  Expectant  Plan  of  Treatment — Conservative  Medicine— Import- 
ance of  Hygienic  Measures  of  Treatment — Modes  of  Dying  resolvable  into  Apnoea  and 
Asthenia — Classification  of  Therapeutical  Measures,  according  to  the  Objects  to  be  ac- 
conplished,  into  Prophylactic,  Abortive,  Curative,  Palliative,  Hygienic  and  Sustaining 
Measures — Consideration  of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease  deferred. 

Thb  preYeotion  of  disease  is  an  object  connected  with  pathological  studies. 
It  constitutes  a  division  of  medicine  called  prophylaxis.  It  is  one  of  tbe 
seTeral  aspects  under  which  individual  diseases  are  to  be  considered.  As 
regards  the  beneficent  fruits  of  knowledge,  it  holds  a  place  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  therapeutics.  Many  diseases  are  preventable  by  removing  or 
obTiating  their  causes ;  and  it  is  with  reference  especially  to  this  application, 
that  the  study  of  causes,  or  etiology,  is  of  great  practical  importance.  The 
koowledge  already  acquired  of  the  causation  of  certain  diseases,  has  proved 
of  much  Talue.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  our  present  ac- 
qaaiotance  with  the  poisonous  effects  of  lead.  It  is  only  within  late  years 
that  certain  diseases  have  been  traced  to  the  action  of  this  poison.  The 
diseases  thus  produced  were  doubtless  of  frequent  occurrence  before  their 
caasatioo  yas  understood.  Now,  the  physician  is  able  sometimes  to  deter- 
mioe  that  diseases  are  thus  produced,  although  be  may  not  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  manner  lead  has  been  introduced  into  the  system  ;  characters 
pertaining  to  the  diseases  show  that  they  have  originated  from  this  source. 
This  statement  is  true  of  that  form  of  paralysis  called  wrist-drop,  and  of  the 
form  of  neuralgia  known  as  saturnine  colic. 

We  may  hope  to  control  the  various  special  causes  of  disease,  when  theii^ 
nature  and  origin  are  understood  better  than  they  now  are.     But  we  can 
even  now  often  secure  exemption  from  their  morbific  effects  by  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess  of  certain  of  the  laws  re^^ulating  their  operation.     Thus, 
tbe  special  cause  of  periodical  fever,  commonly  known  as  marsh  miasma,  may 
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often  be  avoided  by  taking  care  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  night  air  and  bj 
sleeping  in  an  npper  story.  These  causes  way  be  indirectly  controlled,  to  ft 
certain  extent,  by  removing  accessory  or  co-operating  caoses.  It  is  in  this 
way,  probably,  that  Sanitary  measures  are  efficient  in  protecting  agaiosit 
epidemic  and  endemic  diseases.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  behalf  of 
prophylaxis  by  these  measures,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
^Sanitary  reforms  relating  to  ventilation,  sewerage,  cleanliness,  etc.,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  will  do  very  much  toward  the  prevention  of  disease,  and, 
hence,  these  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  modes  by  which  philan- 
thropic efforts  may  be  rendered  useful  to  mankind. 

Tne  prospect  of  diminishing  the  mortality  from  certain  diseases  relatea 
more  to  prevention  than  cure.  This  is  true  of  that  disease  which  con^butea 
so  largely  to  the  death-rate  in  all  countries,  viz.,  phthisis.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  phthisis  is  much  more  successfully  managed  now  than 
heretofore,  but  it  is  probable  that,  under  any  system  of  treatment,  the  dis- 
ease will  prove  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  sooner  or  later.  A 
great  deal,  however,  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  knowledge  and  avoidance 
of  accessory  causes  which  lead  to  the  development  of  the  disease  by  acting 
in  conjunction  with  a  congenital  predisposition. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

The  division  of  medicine,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  called 
therapeutics.  The  consideration  of  therapeutical  measures,  as  regards  the 
evidence  of  their  usefulness,  the  rationale  of  their  operation,  the  indications 
for  their  employment,  etc.,  constitutes  general  therapeutics.  The  general 
principles  of  therapeutics  are  usually  considered  in  connection  with  the 
materia  medica,  and  they  may  appropriately  be  connected  with  the  principles 
of  medicine  or  general  pathology.  The  consideration  of  the  treatment  of 
individual  diseases  enters  into  special  pathology,  or  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  constitutes  special  tlierapeutics.  It  will  suffice  here  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks relating  to  general  therapeutics,  reserving  the  different  therapeutical 
measures  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  individual 
diseases  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

It  is  needless  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  importance  of  therapeutics.  The 
treatment  of  disease  is  the  great  end  of  all  our  studies  relating  to  pathology, 
general  and  special.  It  is,  however,  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  branches  of 
medicine  for  the  teacher.  It  is  so,  not  alone  from  uncertainty  as  regards  the 
correctness  of  therapeutical  principles,  but  because  principles,  undoubtedly 
correct  in  their  general  application,  are  to  be  greatly  modified  in  adapting 
them  to  the  varied  circumstances  pertaining  to  individual  cases  of  disease. 
The  same  disease,  under  different  circumstances,  may  claim,  not  only  widely 
different  modifications  of  treatment,  but  therapeutical  measures  directly  oppo- 
site in  character.  There  will  be  abundant  occasions  for  citing  illustrations 
of  this  fact  in  treating  of  individual  diseases.  It  is  impossible  to  formularize 
rules  for  the  application  of  therapeutical  measures.  If  this  were  possible, 
the  practice  of  medicine  would  be  a  mechanical,  not  a  rational,  art.  All 
that  the  teacher  and  author  can  hope  to  do  is  to  present  general  principles, 
together  with  the  more  important  considerations  involved  in  their  application. 
And  their  successful  application  requires,  not  only  knowledge,  but  reasoning 
4)owers,  judgment,  good  sense,  and  practical  tact. 

Uow  are  the  facts  and  principles  of  therapeutics  obtained  ?  Mainly  by 
experience.  The  question  then  arises,  bow  are  the  results  of  experience,  as 
regards  the  utility  of  iliertipeutical  measures,  obtained  ?  There  nre  two  sources 
of  experimental  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  utility  of  a  particular  method  of 
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treatment  in  anj  disease.  One  soorce  of  evidence  relates  to  the  tennination 
and  dnration  of  the  disease  in  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  method  of  treat- 
ment has  been  employed.  The  superiority  of  a  method  is  shown  by  a  larger 
number  of  recoveries  and  an  average  duration  shorter'tn  such  a  series  than 
in  other  series  of  cases  treated  otherwise.  This  statistical  investigation  is 
open  to  certain  fallacies.  No  two  series  of  cases  of  a  disease  are  in  all  par- 
ticulars exactly  alike.  Cases  differ  in  the  degree  of  severity  and  extent  of  ^ 
disease,  in  the  constitutional  condition  of  patients,  in  the  existence,  or  other- 
wise, of  complications,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  pertaining  to 
season,  climate,  age,  habits,  etc.  The  results  of  a  comparison  of  different 
series  of  cases,  in  respect  of  termination  and  dnration,  are  to  be  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  experience,  only  on  the  ground  that  the  differences  in  the  differ- 
ent series  mutually  compensate  for  each  other.  Hence,  the  number  of  cases 
embraced  in  a  series  should  be  large,  and  the  results  of  the  comparison  should 
be  confirmed  or  corrected  by  being  repeated  with  successive  series  of  cases 
collected  at  different  times  and  places  and  by  different  observers.  Moreover, 
pains  shonld  be  taken  to  group  together  cases  resembling  each  other  as  closely 
as  possible-  Observing  carefully  all  proper  precautions,  the  results  obtained 
by  this  kind  of  investigation  are  of  great  value,  if  deduced  from  data  faith- 
fully recorded  by  honest  observers  and  competent  diagnosticians.  The 
memory  is  wholly  inadequate  for  such  an  investigation.  Moreover,  recorded 
facts  afford  the  only  security  against  prejudice  and  bias.  Unrecorded  ex- 
perience is  by  no  means  valueless,  but  it  is  of  little  relative  value  as  compared 
with  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  recorded  data. 

Another  sonrce  of  experimental  evidence  relates  to  the  immediate  effects 
of  therapeutical  measures  irrespective  of  the  termination  or  duration  of 
diseases.  The  usefulness  of  remedial  measures  may  be  apparent  from  their 
immediate  effects,  although  there  be  no  proof  that  the  disease  has  been 
abridged,  and  in  cases  which  end  fatally.  A  method  of  treatment  may  be 
nsefnl  in  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  in  a  series,  although  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  may  be  injurious.  For  example,  let  it  be  assumed  that  in  the 
larger  number  of  a  series  of  cases  of  pneumonitis  bloodletting  does  harm,  it 
may  nevertheless  do  good  in  a  small  number  of  cases ;  and,  conversely,  if  it 
be  assumed  that  this  remedy  is  useful,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be 
pernicious  in  some  cases.     So  with  regard  to  other  measures  in  other  dis- 


It  is  thus  evident  that  after  the  utility^of  particular  therapeutical  measures 
in  certain  diseases,  as  the  rule,  has  been  ascertained  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
Dumber  of  facts  derived  from  the  first  source  of  experimental  evidence,  it  is 
vastly  important  for  the  physician  to  exercise  discrimination  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  measures  to  individual  cases.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  physician  deals  with  cases  of  disease 
separately,  not  in  aggregates.  The  general  principles  of  therapeutics  have 
a  relation  to  individual  cases  of  disease,  not  unlike  that  of  the  rates  of  life 
insarance  to  the  liability  to  death  of  particular  persons.  It  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life  in  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
a  given  age,  and  to  determine  exactly  what  it  is  worth  to  insure  the  lives  of 
a  large  number,  but  no  one  thinks  of  applying  to  an  insurance  office  to  know 
how  long  he  is  to  live  I 

Rational  inference  is  a  means  of  arriving  at  therapeutical  principles.  If, 
for  example,  it  be  known  that  a  person  has  swallowed  a  corrosive  poison, 
reason  and  common  sense  at  once  dictate  the  propriety  of  either  endeavoring 
to  expel  it  or  to  neutralize  it  by  an  appropriate  antidote.  But,  in  such  a 
case,  experience  must  be  resorted  to  to  know  whether  either  of  these  objects 
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is  practicable,  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  best  means  of 
effecting  them.  Analogical  and  d  priori  reasoning  may  lead  to  the  employ- 
ment of  measures  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  but  the  results  of  experience 
are  necessary  to  establish  their  therapeutical  value.  Talent  and  genius  may 
be  shown  in  originating  methods  of  cure,  but  the  practical  test  of  their 
efficacy  is  afforded  by  experience.  It  is  true  that  false  experience  has 
,  abounded  in  medicine,  but  if  experience  be  open  to  fallacies,  this  is  true  to  a 
far  greater  extent  of  theoretical  or  speculative  reasoning.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  our  knowledge  of  the  most  important  remedies  is  based  wholly  on 
experience,  without  our  being  able  to  offer  any  explanation  of  their  modug 
operandi.  Examples  are,  the  salts  of  qninia  as  a  remedy  for  periodical  feveff 
mercury  and  iodine  in  certain  forms  of  syphilis,  etc. 

The  intrinsic  tendency  of  a  disease  to  recovery,  or  otherwise,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  value  of  therapeutical  measures.  Knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  diseases  is  important  as  the  true  point  of  departure  for 
therapeutics.  Much  has  been  acquired,  within  late  years,  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  acquired.  Diseases  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  tend  to  a  fatal  result,  if  not  treated  by  means  of  active 
remedies,  are  now  known  to  end  generally  in  recovery,  if  let  alone.  Exam- 
ples are  acute  plenritis  and  simple  pneumonitis.  The  importance  of  increas- 
ing our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  diseases,  by  collecting  cases 
which  have  pursued  their  course  without  active  treatment,  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  those  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  therapeutics, 
and  opportunities  of  accumulating  such  cases  should  not  be  neglected, 
always  provided  that  the  welfare  of  the  patient  be  not  compromised  by  with- 
holding measures  which  we  have  good  grounds  for  believing  will  prove 
useful. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  golden  rule  in  therapeutics  that  active  measures 
of  treatment  are  only  to  be  employed  in  cases  in  which  they  seem  to  the 
physician  to  be  clearly  indicated.  The  severity  of  disease,  and  the  danger  of 
the  patient,  be  they  ever  so  great,  do  not  alone  constitute  grounds  for  the 
employment  of  active  measures.  If  they  are  not  useful,  they  will  be  likely 
to  do  harm.  Therapeutical  measures,  in  proportion  to  their  power,  are 
powerful  for  either  good  or  harm,  and  must,  therefore,  be  either  indicated 
or  contraindicated.  In  the  language  of  another,  the  physician  ''should 
be  content  with  doing  nothing  when  ignorant  how  to  do  good." 

The  term  expectant,  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  often  used, 
and  its  true  sense  is  not  always  appreciated.  The  treatment  of  disease  by 
expectation  consists  in  watching  carefully  its  progress,  and  meeting  with 
appropriate  measures  unfavorable  events  as  they  arise.  This  plan  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  employment  of  active  measures  of  treatment ;  'but  these 
are  resorted  to,  not  simply  because  the  disease  exists,  but  with  reference  to 
events  connected  with  the  disease.  In  this  sense  of  the  term,  the  treatment 
of  a  disease  is  expectant,  whenever  the  physician  does  not  attempt  to  abridge 
or  arrest  it,  but  strives  to  aid  in  conducting  it  to  a  safe  termination. 

The  progress  of  medicine  within  late  years,  as  regards  therapeutics,  is 
characterized  by  the  development  of  a  principle  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  conservatism.  This  term  may  be  applied  to  medical  as  to  surgical 
practice,  and  denotes  an  object  which  has  not  heretofore  been  sufficiently 
considered,  viz.,  the  avoidance  of  useless  and  injurious  therapeutical  measures. 
Conservative  medicine  does  not  interdict  the  use  of  the  most  potential  of 
remedial  agencies ;  but  it  enforces  discrimination  and  circumspection  in  their 
use,  recognizing  fully  their  potency  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  The  con- 
servative physician  is  by  no  means  a  mere  spectator  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
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ease,  bat,  in  wielding  the  resonrces  of  therapeotics,  he  is  carefal  to  preserve 
the  powers  of  life,  following  the  injnnction  of  Chomel  not  so  much  to  treat 
disease,  as  patients  affected  with  disease.* 

The  management  of  cases  of  disease  involves  not  only  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment in  the  employment,  or  otherwise,  of  therapeutic  measures,  but  attention 
to  hygienic  regulations.  And  in  a  better  appreciation  of  these,  the  {)rac- 
tice  of  medicine  at  the  present  time  offers  a  striking  contrast  with  the  past. 
It  may  perhaps  safely  be  said,  that  the  greater  success  attending  the  man- 
mgement  of  diseases  now,  than  heretofore,  is  due  as  much  to  improvements 
as  regards  diet,  ventilation,  etc.,  as  to  the  more  judicious  use  of  remedial 
mgencies. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  involving  danger  to  life,  the  mode  of  dying  is 
to  be  considered.  It  is  often  a  useful  inquiry  at  the  bed-side,  by  what 
mode  of  dying  will  the  case  under  treatment  end  fatally  if  the  patient  do  not 
recover  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  often  furnish  the  indications  for 
treatment,  by  means  of  which  the  danger  may  be  forestalled ;  and  here,  it  is 
plain,  is  the  source  of  indications  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  physician  to  "  obviate  the  tendency  to  death.''  It  suffices  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  to  reduce  the  different  modes  of  dying  to  two,  viz.,  by  apnaa 
and  by  aHhenia. 

Death  by  apnoea  is  produced  by  interruption  of  the  function  of  respira- 
tion. The  type  of  this  mode  of  dying  is  furnished  in  cases  of  strangulation. 
Death  by  this  mode  occurs  when  produced  by  affections  involving  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  air  to  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  such  as  acute  laryngitis, 
cronp,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages,  and  capillary 
bronchitis.  It  occurs  sometimes  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pulmo- 
nary organs  is  rendered  incompetent  to  receive  air,  as  in  pleuritis  with  effu- 
sion, pneumonitis  affecting  both  lungs,  and  acute  phthisis.  It  also  occurs 
when  the  respiratory  movements  are  arrested  by  an  affection  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  involving  the  suspension  of  the  reflex  influences  by  which  these 
movements  are  sustained.  When  death  occurs  from  coma,  the  mode  of 
dying  is  by  apnoea.  In  this  mode  of  dying,  the  embarrassment  of  respiration 
is  ont  of  proportion  to  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and  when  death 
takes  place  purely  by  this  mode,  the  action  of  the  heart  continues  for  some 
time  after  the  cessation  of  respiration. 

Death  by  asthenia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  due  to  failure  of  the  circulation. 
The  action  of  the  heart  may  be  suddenly  arrested,  by  paralysis  from  over- 
distension of  the  ventricles,  compression  by  blood  from  an  aneurism  within 
the  pericardium,  or  by  pericardial  effusion,  and  by  the  coagulation  of  blood 
within  the  cavities.  But  in  all  diseases  which  prove  fatal  by  adynamia  or 
exhaustion,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia,  and  when  death  takes  place 
purely  by  this  mode,  respiration  continues  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  after 
the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  appreciable  at  the  wrist.  Apnoea,  however,  is 
frequently  combined  with  asthenia  in  producing  death ;  the  diminished  mus- 
cular power  renders  the  patient  unable  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  liquid 
in  the  air-passages,  and  the  respiratory  function  may  be  also  interfered  with 
by  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  due  to  exhaustion.  So,  also,  asthenia 
is  frequently  combined  with  apnoea  in  fatal  affections  of  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration. In  fact,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  two  modes  of  dying  are 
combined,  either  the  one  or  the  other  mode  predominating. 

With  a  view  to  reference  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  a  classification 

■  Vide  "  ConservAtive  Medicine  as  applied  to  Therapentios,"  American  Journal  of 
th«  Mad.  Sciences,  January,  1863. 
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of  measures  of  treatmeut,  based  on  the  general  objects  which  the  phjRfciao  | 
aims  to  accomplish  in  the  management  of  individaal  diseases,  will  be  con- 
yenient.     These  objects  are  embraced  in  the  following  classes : — 

1.  PraphylcLciic  or  preventive  measures Vaccination  is  a  preventive  mea- 
sure with  respect  to  smallpox.  Qainia,  given  to  protect  against  intermittin|t 
fevvr,  is  another  measure  belonging  to  this  class.  Measures  to  eliminate 
urea  from  the  blood  when  the  deficiency  of  this  excrementitious  principle  in 
the  urine  is  ascertained,  before  the  manifestations  of  ursBmia  take  place,  is 
another  example.  The  ejection  of  poisons  from  the  stomach,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  antidotal  remedies,  belong  in  the  same  category. 

2.  Abortive  measures, — The  measures  in  this  class  are  those  which  are 
employed  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  disease  at  the  outset ;  to 
cut  it  short,  or  strangle  it.  Quinia  given  in  large  doses  in  intermitting  fever 
is  an  abortive  remedy.  It  is  not  easy  to  cite  many  examples  of  this  class; 
The  range  in  which  abortive  measures  are  effective,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, is  small.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  further  developments  in  them-, 
peutics. 

3.  Curative  remedial  measures. — Those  measures  which  abridge  the  dura- 
tion of  disease,  diminish  its  severity  or  danger,  and,  in  general  terms,  modify 
-or  influence  it  in  a  favorable  manner,  may  be  distinguished  as  curative.  This 
class  is  limited  to  remedial  measures,  that  is,  it  docs  not  embrace  hygienic 
measures.  Quinia  is  a  curative  remedy  in  cases  of  periodical  fever  in  which 
it  is  not  abortive,  and,  also,  in  certain  cases  of  neuralgia.  Mercury  and  iodine 
are  curative  in  cases  of  syphilis.  Opium  is  a  curative  remedy  in  peritonitis, 
in  spasmodic  affections  like  colic,  and  in  sporadic  cholera.  Numerous  other 
examples  of  this  class  might  be  cited. 

4.  Palliative  measures. — The  measures  belonging  to  this  class  are  those 
which  are  employed  with  the  object  of  relieving  pain  or  suffering.  These 
measures  are  directed,  not  to  disease  per  se,  but  to  the  symptoms  or  effects 
of  disease.  But  they  may,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  exert  a  curative  in- 
fluence. It  is  conceivable  that  relief  of  pain  or  suffering  may  conduce  to 
the  favorable  termination  of  disease  in  some  cases. 

5.  Sanitary  or  hygienic  measures, — The  measures  of  this  class  relate  to 
pure  air,  temperature,  diet,  cleanliness,  moral  influences,  etc.  Medicine  has 
certainly  derived  as  much  advantage  from  this  class,  of  late  years,  as  from 
curative  remedial  measures.  The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  management  of  diseases,  as  regards  air,  water,  food,  exercise,  etc.,  is 
very  great,  but  there  is  room  for  still  further  improvement. 

6.  Sustaining  or  supporting  measures. — The  measures  of  this  class  consist 
of  tonic  remedies,  stimulants,  especially  alcoholic,  and  nutritious  alimenta- 
tion. The  objects  are  to  obviate  a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia,  and  to 
forestall  a  degree  of  prostration  dangerous  to  life.  Sustaining  measures  are 
applicable  to  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  which,  if  they  prove  fatal,  will 
destroy  life  by  asthenia,  and  they  are  indicated  with  an  urgency  corresponding 
to  the  danger  of  death  by  this  mode.  These,  together  with  palliative  and 
hygienic  measures,  constitute  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  which  cannot  be 
arrested,  and  which  are  not  amenable  to  curative  measures.  Not  a  few 
diseases  will  be  found  in  this  category. 

The  terms  analeptic  or  restorative  are  applied  to  measures  relating  to  diet, 
regimen,  and  remedies,  when  the  object  is,  in  general  terms,  to  bring  the 
system  back  to  its  normal  condition.  Supporting  measures  have  reference 
more  especially  to  acute  diseases  which  threaten  life.  Analeptic  measures 
are  those  called  for  when  the  general  health  is  deteriorated,  although  there 
may  be  no  disease  which  involves  danger  to  life ;  when,  in  other  w^ords,  the 
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^stea  is  below  par,.     They  are  often  called  building-up  measures,  and  are 
'  iidieited  in  a  larg^e  majority  of  disorders  and  chronic  ailmeits. 

TUiehmpter  concludes  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the  part  devoted  to  the 
Fridplet  of  Medicine,  or  General  Pathology.  A  succinct  accoaht  of  the 
diagM  belong^lng^  to  morbid  anatomy,  and  of  the  known  morbid  conditions 
fftiw  bloody  has  been  presented,  together  with  certain  distinctions,  defini- 
tioH^  tod  geDeral  considerations  relating  to  etiology,  symptomatology, 
dugBOsis,  prognosis,  prophylaxis,  and  therapeutics.  These  subdivisions  of 
tk  principles  of  medicine,  or  general  pathology,  have  been  considered  as 
yyts  is  deemed  important  by  way  of  preparation  for  entering  on  the  study 
of  iBdlfidaal  diseases.  The  latter  will  be  considered  in  the  remainder  of  the 
iwk,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  or  Special 
hlkologj. 

.  Certiia  topics  wbich  might  properly  be  included  among  those  considered 
ii  the  first  part  of  the  work,  are  reserved  for  consideration  exclusively  in 
MBection  witb  individual  diseases.  The  morbid  conditions,  constituting 
ffki  may  be  called  the  elementary  forms  of  dieecue,  are  thus  reserved.  Un- 
fa the  head  of  elementary  forms  of  disease  are  embraced  those  morbid 
eoiditioDS,  enteriD^  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individual  diseases^t 
fkieh,  with  oar  present  knowledge,  constitute  the  primary  deviations  from 
halthj  conditions.  They  are,  in  other  words,  Ihe  simplest  forms  into  which 
■orbtd  conditions  are  resolvable.  These  elementary  forms  enter  into  differ- 
otindindual  diseases,  as  the  elementary  tissues  either  constitute  or  combine 
ioform  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  Inflammation  is  an  example  of 
u  elementary  form  of  disease,  giving  rise  to  a  host  of  individual  diseases. 
Fever,  considered  as  an  essentia  form  of  disease,  is  another  example.  The 
coniideration  of  these  and  other  elementary  forms  belongs  appropriately  to 
the  priociples  of  medicine,  or  general  pathology,  but  it  will  suffice  to  con- 
iMtfthem  in  treating  of  the  individual  diseases  to  which  they  give  rise  or 
iito  which  they  enter.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  elementary  forms  of 
disease  is  extremely  limited.  This  will  be  apparent,  in  treating  of  individual 
diKsaes,  when  the  inquiry  arises  respecting  what  is  known  of  the  primary, 
eHeotial  morbid  conditions  which  they  involve. 

The  consideration  of  certain  measures  and  plans  of  treatment  belongs  to 
feneral  therapentics.  Thus,  in  the  present  chapter,  bloodletting,  the  use 
of  mercury,  etc.,  as  applied,  not  to  any  particular  disease,  but  to  groups  of 
diKsses,  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  considered.  It  will  be  more  con- 
fcnient,  however,  to  offer  such  general  considerations,  relating  to  these 
topici,  as  may  be  deemed  important,  in  treating  of  the  application  of 
Ihenpeutical  measures  to  the  management  of  individual  diseases. 
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PART  II. 
PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  OR  SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Of  ibe  diffnreDt  Mpeoti  under  whieh  IndiTidnal  Diseases  are  to  be  considered,  in  treating  of 
the  Praetlee  of  Medicine,  or  Special  Pathology — tis.,  Anatomical  Characters,  Clinical  His- 
tory, Pathological  Character,  Caosation,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Prerention  and  Treatment-^* 
8«Dte  of  the  Term  IndiTidnal  as  applied  to  a  Disease,  and  the  several  Grounds  of  Indi- 
Tidnality — Varieties  of  a  Disease— Definition  of  the  Terms  Acnte,  Sabacate,  and  Chronio— 
The  Symptoms  or  Brents  Incidental  to  Disease  sometimes,  for  convenience,  considered  as 
IndividaAl  Disease*— Self-limited  Duration  of  Certain  Diseases — ^Nosology — Nosological 
Arrmngement  adopted  in  this  Work. 

Ths  Practice  of  Medicine^  or  Special  Pathology,  treats  of  individaal  dis- 
eases. In  this  department  of  medical  stadj,  indi?idaa!  diseases  are  con- 
sidered under  several  different  aspects.  One  of  these  aspects  relates  to  the 
appreciable  changes  found  after  death.  These  changes  belong  to  morbid 
anatomy.  Some  diseases  are  characterized  bj  morbid  appearances  in  the 
parts  affected,  and  other  diseases  are  not  accompanied  by  any  lesions  which 
are  appreciable.  The  latter  are  distingnished  as  functional  affections.  Of 
the  morbid  appearances  occarring  in  connection  with  different  diseases, 
some  are  pecaliar  to  ohe  disease,  and  others  are  common  to  a  greater  or  less 
Damber  of  diseases.  The  term  anatomical  characters  of  a  disease  expresses 
the  changes,  belonging  to  morbid  anatomy,  which  occnr  in  connection  with 
that  disesse.  This  term  will  be  adopted  as  the  title  of  the  first  aspect 
nodec  which  will  be  considered,  in  the  following  pages,  those  diseases  which 
are  not  functional. 

Another  aspect  relates  to  the  phenomena  or  events  which  compose  the 
dinical  history  of  a  disease.  Under  this  head  will  be  embraced  precursory 
or  prodromic  events,  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  access,  and  those 
which  occur  during  the  career  of  the  disease  nnder  consideration,  the  order 
of  their  succession,  the  laws  regnlating  the  development  and  progress  of 
the  disease,  etc.  This  will  constitute  the  second  of  the  different  aspects 
onder  which  individual  diseases,  severally,  are  to  be  considered. 

A  third  aspect  relates  to  the  pathological  character  of  a  disease.  Under 
this  head  will  be  presented  what  is  known  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
morbid  conditions  which  constitute,  or  enter  into,  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration. In  treating  of  each  individual  disease,  the  inquiry  will  arise 
onder  this  head,  what  are  the  primary,  essential  deviations  from  the  condi- 
tions of  health ;  in  other  words,  what  morbid  actions  or  processes  constitute 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  f  This  inquiry 
will  often  lead  to  a  confession  of  the  imperfection  of  existins  knowledge* 
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A  fourth  aspect  relates  to  etiology,  or  the  causation  of  a  disease.  TJnder 
this  head  the  cause  or  causes  of  each  individual  disease  will  be  considered. 
Here,  too,  the  imperfectioos  of  existing  knowledge  will  be  frequently  ap- 
parent. 

A  fifth  aspect  relates  to  diagnosis,  or  the  discrimination  of  a  disease.  The 
application  of  the  methods  of  investigation  which,  by  means  of  symptoms, 
laws,  etc.,  enables  the  physician  to  recognize  the  disease  under  consideration, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  diseases,  will  be  considered  nnder  this  head. 
Physical  signs,  whenever  these  are  available  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease, 
will  be  embraced  under  this  head. 

A  sixth  aspect  relates  to  prognosis.  Under  this  head  will  be  considered 
the  intrinsic  tendency  of  a  disease  as  regards  its  termination  in  death  or 
recovery.  The  circumstances  which  denote,  on  the  one  band,  a  favorable, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfavorable  progress  of  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration, will  come  under  the  head  of  the  prognosis.  And  the  conse- 
quences more  or  less  remote,  or  sequels,  may  be  conveniently  embraced 
under  this  head. 

A  seventh  aspect  relates  to  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  a  disease.  The 
consideration  of  the  treatment  of  each  disease  will  embrace  the  indications 
for  therapeutic  measures,  and  the  remedies  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  useful  in  that  disease.  Hygienic  measures  also  will  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  treatment.  Prophylactic  measures  of  treatment  will  claim 
consideration  in  treating  of  some  diseases,  and  preventive  measures,  by  re- 
moving or  obviating  the  causes  of  disease,  will  often  be  found  to  be  not  less 
important  than  the  judicious  application  of  principles  of  therapeutics. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  individual  diseases,  it  may  be 
well  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  this  use  of  the*term  individual,  and  whence 
does  a  disease  derive  its  individuality.  An  individual  disease  differs  from. 
other  diseases  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct.  The 
name  of  the  term  individual,  in  this  application,  is  analogous  to  that  of  species, 
in  natural  history.  The  individuality  of  a  disease  is  established  by  distinctive 
features  pertaining  to  its  clinical  history.  These  distinctive  features  may  be 
derived  exclusively  from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Thus,  pleuritis  and  peri- 
carditis are  inflammatory  affections  of  a  serous  membrane,  and  have  essen- 
tially the  same  pathological  character;  but  the  different  anatomical  relations 
of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  furnish  sufficient  points  of  distinction  to  con- 
stitute each  of  these  affections  an  individual  disease.  In  other  instances, 
distinctive  features  are  derived  from  the  actions  or  processes  belonging  to 
disease.  Inflammatory  affections,  for  example,  differ  essentially  from. those 
which  are  not  inflammatory.  Again,  certain  diseases  derive  each  an  essential 
distinction  from  its  dependence  exclusively  on  a  special  cause.  It  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  a  disease  is  produced  by  a  special  cause  to  establish  its  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  an  individual  disease. 

An  individual  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  individual  cases  of  disease. 
An  individual  case  of  disease  has  a  relation  to  an  individual  disease,  like  that 
of  a  particular  man  to  the  species  homo.  The  study  of  individual  cases  of 
disease  belongs  to  clinical  medicine.  Some  individual  diseases  embrace 
several  varieties.  Empyema  and  pneumo-bydrothorax  may  be  considered 
as  varieties  of  pleuritis,  both  consisting  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  the 
former  differing  from  ordinary  pleuritis  in  the  fact  that  the  liquid  contained . 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  purulent,  and  the  latter  differing  in  the  fact  that 
air  and  liquid  are  contained  in  that  cavity.  The  several  types  of  intermitting 
fever  distinguished  as  tertian,  quotidian,  etc.,  are  different  varieties  of  one 
disea.se.  In  the  progress  of  medicine,  certain  diseases  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  distinct,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  different 
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Tarieties  of  one  disease.  This  is  true  of  all  the  ernptive  fevers.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  certain  diseases  now  considered  as  individual,  will  be  found  to  be 
composed  of  two  or  more.  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney  is  probably  an 
example.  It  is  still  a  mooted  question  whether  certain  diseases  are  essentially 
distinct ;  for  example,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  are  by  some  considered  as 
identical,  differing  sufficiently  to  be  regarded  as  different  vaneties  of  one 
disease,  but  not  enough  to  establish  the  individuality  of  each. 

Differences  as  regards  severity  and  duration,  constitute  a  basis  of  the 
division  of  a  disease  into  varieties.  The  same  disease  may  be  either  acti/e, 
iuhaeuU,  or  chronic.  A  disease  is  acute  when  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
tensity and  runs  a  rapid  career.  In  general,  an  acute  disease  is  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  confine  the  patient  to  the  bed.  The  subacute  variety  of  a  disease 
has  lew  intensity,  frequently  not  compelling  the  patient  to  keep  the  bed,  and 
perhaps  not  preventing  him  from  being  about,  or  even  pursuing  his  usual 
occopation.  The  chronic  variety  exists  when  a  disease  is  subacute  and  has 
eoDtioaed  for  a  considerable  period.  Acute,  subacute,  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism may  be  cited  as  illustrating  these  three  varieties  of  one  disease.  Some 
diseases  are  never  chronic.  This  term,  for  instance,  is  not  applicable  to 
tjpbas  or  typhoid  fever.  The  division  into  varieties,  based  upon  the  differ- 
ences JQSt  named,  is  especially  applicable  to  inflammatory  affections. 

!■  the  list  of  individual  diseases  are  some,  recognized  as  such  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  only  effects  or  symptoms  of  diseases. 
Jtuodice,  for  example,  is  an  effect  or  symptom  occurring  in  connection  with 
diOerent  affections.  Dropsy  is  in  the  same  category.  It  is,  however,  con- 
vesicnt  to  consider  jaundice  and  the  different  forms  of  dropsy  as  if  they  were 
indiTidual  diseases.  In  fact,  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  primary, 
or  elementary  forms  of  disease,  it  would  probably  appear  that  not  a  few  of 
the  affections  now  considered  as  individual,  are  only  manifestations  of  morbid 
conditions  at  present  occult — the  latter  constituting  the  true  diseases. 

A  point  of  distinction  among  diseases,  interesting  and  of  much  practical 
importance,  relates  to  duration.  Some  diseases  continue  for  a  limited  period, 
Deter  exceeding  certain  limits  in  this  regard.  The  duration  of  certain  dis- 
eases is  regulated  by  fixed  laws ;  that  is,  they  never  end  until  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  never  exceed  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
tbeir  continuance.  The  continued  and  eruptive  fevers  are  examples  of  dis- 
etiies  the  duration  of  which  has  definite  limits.  Intermitting  fever,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  fixed  or  definite  duration,  if  its  course  be  not  interfered 
vitb.  Diseases  which  tend  intrinsically  to  end  after  a  certain  time,  are  dis- 
tinj^oished  as  telf-iimited.  The  laws  of  different  diseases  with  respect  to  self- 
liDiitation,  are  often  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  employment  of  thera- 
peutical measures,  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  laws  are  to  be  considered  in 
e»timating  the  amount  of  curative  influence  exerted  by  methods  of  treatment. 
In  treating  of  individual  diseases,  some  classification  of  them  is  essential. 
X|)e  classification  of  diseases  constitutes  a  division  of  medicine  called  noso- 
%jf.  The  history  of  medicine  furnishes  numerous  nosological  systems,  the 
relative  merits  of  which  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  discuss.  Undoubtedly, 
the  most  scientific  mode  of  classifying  diseases  would  be  to  arrange  them 
^r  eMential  points  of  distinction,  relating  to  their  pathological  character. 
Bot,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathological  character  of  different 
diseases,  to  do  this  is  impracticable.  A  nosological  arrangement  on  this 
basis  must  l>e  deferred  for  a  future  period,  when  pathology  has  advanced  far 
hejond  its  condition  at  this  time.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  any 
arrangement  based  on  differences  as  regarus  the  causes  of  diseases.  Our 
present  knowledge  of  etiology  is  too  limited  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  per- 
msaent  nosology.    A  nosological  arrangement,  however,  has  recently  been 
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proposed,  and  to  some  extent  adopted,  In  Europe  and  in  this  coantrj,  which 
is  based  on  etiological  points  of  distinction.  This  arrangement  will  be  pre- 
sently stated.  Inasmuch  as  the  chief  object  of  a  classification  is  conTenience, 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  eyidently,  is  to  adopt  a  provisional  plan 
which  will  best  subserve  this  object.  And  the  most  convenient  classification, 
at  the  present  time,  is  that  which  has  of  late  years  been  adopted  by  the  qh^ 
jority  of  writers  and  teachers.  This  consists  in  dividing  diseases  into,  jiril^ 
general,  and,  second,  local.  General  disea[iBes  are  those  which  involve  more  or 
less  disturbance  of  the  whole  system,  this  disturbance  not  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  any  known  local  affection,  local  affections,  if  ttiby  occur,  being 
developed  secondarily.  To  this  class  belong  the  essential  fevers.  Under 
the  head  of  constitutional  diseases,  it  is  convenient  to  include  some  in  which 
the  local  manifestations  have  no  fixed  seat,  and  sometimes  differ  in  char- 
acter.  Rheumatism  and  gout  are  constitutional  diseases,  the  chief  manifes* 
tations  consisting  of  local  affections  differently  situated  in  different  cases 
and  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case.  The  local  affection,  however,  is,  in 
each,  essentially  the  same  wherever  seated.  Syphilis  is  another  constitutional 
disease  manifesting  itself  in  local  affections  which  differ,  not  only  in  aitua- 
tion,  but  in  character.  The  want  of  fixedness  or  uniformity  in  the  seat  of 
the  local  affections  proceeding  from  constitutional  disease,  and  their  diversity 
in  character  in  some  instances,  are  the  grounds  for  placing  certain  diseases 
in  this  class.  A  large  proportion  of  the  affections  nosologically  considered 
as  local,  probably  proceed  from  constitutional  disease;  but  as  the  local  affec- 
tions are  fixed  and  uniform,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  disease 
is,  for  the  most  part,  inferential,  it  is  more  convenient  to  arrange  them  in 
the  second  division.  ^ 

The  second  division,  or  local  diseases,  will  embrace  all  which  are  not 
reckoned  as  general,  or  constitutional.  The  local  diseases  are  far  more 
numerous  than  those  in  the  first  division.  It  is  necessary  to  arrange  them 
into  subdivisions.  And  the  most  convenient  plan  is  to  distribute  them  into 
groups,  corresponding  to  the  arrangement  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
body  into  physiological  systems.  According  to  this  plan  the  different  local 
diseases  are  subdivided  as  follows  : — 

1.  Diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  system ; 

2.  Diseases  affecting  the  circulatory  system ; 

3.  Diseases  affecting  the  digestive  system ; 

4.  Diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system ; 

5.  Diseases  affecting  the  genito -urinary  system. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  local  diseases  will  be  adopted,  and  they 
will  be  considered  in  sections  corresponding  to  the  groups  just  enumerated ; 
afterward  a  section  will  be  devoted  to  general  diseases. 

Of  the  diseases  belonging  to  these  several  groups,  those  only  will  be  con- 
sidered which  are  medical,  as  distinguished  from  surgical.  The  latter  wjSL 
include  affections  which  arc  either  external  or  in  accessible  situations.  Thu8» 
affections  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  nasal  passages,  of  the  anus  and  rectum, 
of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus,  fall  within  the  province  of  surgery.  Diseases  of  the  skin  undoubt- 
edly belong  to  surgery,  notwithstanding  they  receive  special  attention  from 
the  physician  perhaps  oftener  than  from  the  surgeon.  As  an  additioQal 
reason  for  not  including  them  among  the  diseases  to  be  considered,  there 
are  numerous  treatises  devoted  specially  to  their  consideration. 

A  system  of  nosology  devised  by  the  Registrar- General  of  Great  Britain, 
Dr.  William  Farr,  based  upon  points  of  distinction  relating  to  etiology,  is 
used  in  the  British  army,  and  has  been  recently  adopted,  with  modifications, 
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bj  the  medical  department  of  the  army  of  the  UDited  States.     This  system 
diTides  diseases  into  five  classes,  as  follows : — 

Clabs  I.  ZpnoUc  Diteaset,     ZymoHci, — In  this  class  are  embraced  all 
diseases  which  are  either  epidemic,  endemic,  or  commanicable,  indnced  by  a 
specific  cause,  or  by  causes  pertaining  to  diet.    The  term  zymotic  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  Cv/mu,  to  ferment.     In  this  class  are  foar  orders,  viz., 
■Motaiafac,  entheiic,  dieUc,  and  paretic  diseases.     The  last-named  order  is 
very  properly  excluded  from  this  class  in  the  United  States  army,  leaving 
only  the  three  preceding  orders.     Examples  of  miasmatic  diseases  are,  the 
tsseniial  fevers,  dysentery,  epidemic  cholera,  diphtheria,  inflaenza,  mumps, 
ete.    The  eothetic  diseases  (from  cyder 0$,  implanted)  are  those  communica- 
ble by  inoculation  only,  viz.,  syphilis,  gonorrhcea,  hydrophobia,  glanders. 
He.    Dietic  diseases  (from  JMuto,  diet)  are  those  originating  in  deviations 
from  the  conditions  of  health  as  regards  food  and  drink.     Scurvy,  rickets, 
purpura,  ergotism,  and  the  affections  produced  by  alcohol,  are  embraced  in 
this  order.    The  propriety  of  calling  these  diseases  zymotic  is  questionable. 

Paroiiiie  diseoies,  which  certainly  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  zymo- 
tic, are  those  caused  by  vegetable  and  animal  parasites.  Thrush,  favus, 
•jcoeis,  scabies,  intestinal  worms,  hydatids,  etc.,  are  examples  of  this  order. 
Ii  the  classification  of  the  United  States  army  these  diseases  form  a  distinct 
elisa 

Class  II.  Omutituiional  Diseases,  CachecHci. — In  this  class  are  embraced 
ipondic  diseases  affecting  several  organs,  frequently  characterized  by  pecu- 
litrnlbrfoid  products.  The  class  is  subdivided  into  two  orders,  viz.,  dia- 
thetic aad  tubercular  diseases.*  Oout,  rheumatism,  and  cancer  are  diathetic 
diseases.  Tubercular  diseases  are  those  characterized  by  the  deposit  of  the 
taberculous  or  scrofulous  product. 

Class  III.  Local  Diseases,  Monorganict. — This  class  embraces  diseases 
Mated  in  particular  organs.  It  is  subdivided  into  several  orders,  according 
to  the  different  physiological  systems  to  which  the  affected  parts  belong,  the 
trrtngement  being  nearly  the  same,  as  regards  this  class  of  diseases,  with 
that  adopted  in  this  work,  as  follows :  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  of 
the  circulatory  system,  of  the  respiratory  system,  of  the  digestive  system,  of 
the  nrinary  system,  of  the  generative  system,  of  the  locomotive  system,  and 
of  the  integumentary  system.  Diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  constitute  sepa- 
nte  orders  in  the  classification  used  in  the  United  States  army. 

Class  lY.  Developmental  Diseases,  Metamorphoci. — Diseases  incident 
to  the  formative,  reproductive,  and  nutritive  processes.  This  class  embraces 
four  orders,  as  follows :  1.  Developmental  diseases  of  children — still-born, 
prematare  birth,  cyanosis,  imperforate  anus,  idiocy,  dentition,  congenital 
dcaf-dvmboess.  2.  Developmental  diseases  of  women — miscarriage  and 
Abortion,  amenorrhoea,  turn  of  life,  chlorosis.  3.  Developmental  diseases  of 
old  people — sterility.  4.  Diseases  of  nutrition — hypertrophy,  atrophy,  and 
the  Tarious  forms  of  degeneration  of  structure. 

This  class  is  omitted  in  the  classification  used  in  the  United  States  army. 

Class  Y.  Wounds  and  Injuries  causing  Violent  Death,     Thanatici,^ 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  nosological  classification  by  Farr  is  given  in 

*  For  a  fdller  acoount  of  this  nosological  arraDgement,  vide  AitkeD's  SoieDce  and 
fnieiice  of  llodiciDe,  and  Woodward's  Oatlines  of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseaiea  of  the 
Cnited  Bute*  Annies. 
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view  of  its  having  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  and,  in  the  main,  for  the 
statistical  reports  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  United  States  army.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  Medical  Board  in  1862.  Withoat 
discussing  its  merits,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  possess  any  advantages,  on 
the  score  of  convenience,  over  the  simpler  arrangement  adopted  in  this 
work. 


SECTION  FIRST. 


DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DiTifion  of  the  DiMtses  affecting  the  Respinttory  System  into  Inflammatory  and  Non-inflam- 
Bttery — Aente  Ptenritif — Anatomical  Charaotera — Clinical  History — Pathological  Charac- 
ter—The Nataral  History  of  Inflammation,  and  oar  knowledge  of  its  Essential  Nature— 
Cassation  of  Acnte  Plearitis — Diagnosis — Prognosis. 

Of  the  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  system,  an  obvioos  division  is 
bised  on  a  difference  in  pathological  character,  as  regards  the  existence,  or 
otherwise,  of  inflammation.     The  inflammatory  affections  in  this  gronp  of 
diseases  are  seated  respectively  in  the  three  most  important  of  the  strnctnres 
which  are  comprised  in  the  organs  of  ihe  respiratory  apparatus,  viz.,  the 
mocoQS  membrane  lining  the  air*  passages,  the  serous  membranes  which  invest 
the  longs,  and  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.    Exclusive  of  a'ffections  seated  in 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  inflammation  affecting  the  structures  just  named 
gires  rise  to  three  important  diseases,  viz.,  pleuritis^  or  pleurisy,  pneumo- 
nitis or  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis.     Beginning  with  these  inflammatory 
ilfections,  they  will  be  treated  of  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  just  been 
enamerated.     The  first  disease  to  be  considered,  viz.,  pleuritis,  may  exist  as 
in  tCQte  and  as  a  subacute  or  chronic  affection.     These  two  varieties  of  the 
disease  will  claim  separate  consideration.     Other  varieties  to  be  considered 
sefmrately  are  empyema  and  pneumo-hydrothorax.     It  will  be  convenient  to 
Dotice,  in  connection  with  these  varieties  of  pleuritis,  the  dropsical  affection 
known  as  hydrothorax. 

ACUTE    PLEUBITI8. 

The  pleura,  anatomically,  is  essentially  similar  to  other  serous  membranes. 
It  is  composed  of  white  non-elastic  and  yellow  elastic  fibres.  It  is  divided 
into  two  layers,  viz.,  the  visceral  and  parietal.  The  free  surfaces  of  these  two 
^jcrs  tre  smooth,  polished,  and  moistened  with  halitus.  It  is  transparent, 
'^iTinf^  a  certain  number  of  blood-corpuscles,  but  not  sufficiently  aggregated 
^  ^  visible.  The  nutrient  vessels  ramify  in  the  sub-serous  areolar  tissue. 
It  funns  in  each  side  a  shut  sac.  Its  offices  are  to  afford  support  and  allow 
ttofement  without  injury  from  friction. 

AlVATOMTOAL  CHARACTERS  OP  AcxjTE  Plettritis.  —  The  first  noticeable 
*PI>€«raoce,  could  the  inflamed  part  be  seen  during  life,  would  doubtless  be 

^ith  A  view  to  nnifonnity  as  r«gardfl  nomenclature,  the  terms  pleuritis  and 
]^«uoaoiiitii  are  us^d  instead  of  plearitf/  and  pueumonia. 
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redness  from  an  increased  qnantity  of  blood  chiefly  contained  In  the  Temels 
beneath  the  membrane.  Redness  here,  as  in  other  sitaations,  may  diminish 
and  disappear  after  death.  It  is  supposed  that,  for  a  bnef  period  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  inflammation,  the  membrane  is  abnormally  dry,  from  sappressioa 
of  the  halitas  which  moistens  it  in  health.  Liqaor  sanguinis,  or  blood 
plasma,  begins  soon  to  exude,  the  fibrin  which  it  contains  coagulates,  and 
characters  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of  inflammation  are  now  present. 

If  the  disease  prove  fatal  within  two  or  three  days,  the  pleural  cavity  contains 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  liquid,  the  amount  varying  considerably  in 
different  cases.  The  liquid  is  not  everywhere  clear,  like  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  or  a  purely  dropsical  efi'usion.  The  upper  portion  is  usually  clear, 
if  the  body  have  not  been  much  disturbed  in  opening  the  chest,  but  near  the 
bottom  it  is  turbid  from  the  admixture  of  coagnlated  fibrin  or  lymph.  The 
pleural  surfaces  are  more  or  less  coated  with  lymph,  which,  at  this  period  of 
the  disease,  is  soft  and  easily  removed.  The  amount  of  lymph  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  cases.  Its  presence  is  essential  as  a  criterion  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  membrane  loses  a  portion  of  its  transparency  from  serous  infil- 
tration beneath  it.  Redness,  from  sub-serous  congestion,  may  or. may  not 
be  apparent 

On  examination  after  death  occurring  at  a  later  period,  the  pleural  sac 
is  found  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid,  varying  from  a  few  ounces 
to  several  pints,  with  flocculi  of  lymph  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  Lymph 
may  be  found  to  coat  the  greater  part  of,  or  even  entirely  the  pleural  surfaces, 
or  it  may  be  limited  to  patches.  It  is  usually  more  abundant  on  the  parietal 
than  on  the  visceral  surface.  It  is  more  dense  than  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  layer  or  a  series  of  layers.  The  layers  of  lymph 
present  a  membraniform  appearance  without  organization.  A  layer  of 
lymph  sufficiently  dense  to  be  stripped  off  constitutes  what  is  called  a 
false  membrane.  It  may  adhere  with  considerable  tenacity  to  the  pleural 
surface,  and  if  the  opposing  surfaces  be  not  separated  by  liquid,  they  may 
be  pretty  firmly  agglutinated  by  means  of  the  intervening  lymph.  The 
density  of  the  lymph  and  the  firmness  of  its  adherence  are  evidences  that  the 
exudation  is  not  of  fresh  occurrence. 

The  presence  of  serum  and  lymph,  in  varying  relative  proportions,  thus,  is 
characteristic  of  ordinary  acute  pleuritis.  The  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity 
occupies  space  at  the  expense  of  the  volume  of  the  lung.  As  it  accumulates, 
it  compresses  the  lung,  which  occupies  a  space  above  the  liquid,  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  latter.  If  the  pleural  surfaces  be  free  from 
old  adhesions,  and  not  agglutinated  by  lymph,  the  relative  situations  of  the 
liquid  and  lung  will  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  body  If  the 
patient  be  sitting  or  standing,  the  liquid  gravitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  sac, 
and  rises  to  a  height  proportionate  to  the  quantity.  If  the  patient  be  recum- 
bent on  the  back,  the  liquid  gravitates  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest, 
and  the  lung  will  descend  in  front,  more  or  less,  in  a  direction  toward  the 
diaphragm.  In  like  manner,  if  the  patient  lie  on  the  face,  the  liquid  occu-  • 
pies  the  now  depending  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  the  lung  will  descend 
behind  These  changes  in  relative  situation  are  frequently  available  in  de- 
termining, by  physical  signs,  the  existence  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

If  the  disease  progress  favorably,  the  liquid  diminishes  progressively,  with 
variable  rapidity  in  different  cases,  by  endosmosis  or  absorption.  It  dimin- 
ishes often  with  considerable  rapidity  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  or 
moderate  quantity,  and  then  the  absorption  takes  place  slowly ;  a  clinical 
fact  probably  due  to  the  increasing  density  of  the  liquid  from  the  larger  rela- 
tive proportion  of  lymph  as  the  serosity  lessens,  and  to  the  increased  density 
of  the  layers  of  lymph  with  which  the  pleural  surfaces  are  coated.  The  ab- 
sorption of  the  lymph  occupies  a  considerable  period  after  all  the  liquid  has 
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been  absorbed.     In  the  mean  time  the  pleural  anrfaces,  coming  into  contact 
OTer  their  entire  area,  are  agglutinated  by  means  of  the  intervening  lymph, 
ind  this  exudation  is  replaced  by  a  newly-developed  adventitious  tissue 
vhich  onitea  the  surfaces  in  apposition  by  permanent  adhesions.    This  latter 
aaioB  is  not  mechanical,  as  when  they  are  agglutinated  by  lymph,  but  vital, 
that  is,  by  aa  organized  membrane.     The  adhesions  may  extend  over  the 
whole  of  the  pleural  surfaces,  and  then  the  serous  cavity  is  obliterated,  or 
tbej  may  be  limited  to  certain  portions,  in  the  latter  case  constituting  liga- 
mentous bands,  which,  being  observed  by  some  of  the  older  anatomists,  were 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  inordinate  laughter  I 

Adhesions  by  means  of  organized  tissne  take  place  during  convalescence. 
At  first,  they  are  weak  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  active  exercise,  or  in  acts  of 
coQghiDg.  Hemorrhage  may  in  this  way  occur.  They  become  stronger  with 
tine,  80  that  if  death  occur  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  or  months,  the 
lung  is  detached  and  removed  from  the  chest  with  considerable  difficulty. 
After  a  time,  all  the  lymph  disappears,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  newly- 
prodoced  tissue. 

Id  making  a  post-mortem  examination  in  the  case  of  an  aged  female 
who  had  had  pleurisy  forty  years  before  her  death,  the  pleural  surfaces,  on 
the  side  which  had  been  affected,  were  everywhere  closely  united,  and  with 
neb  firmness  that  great  force  was  required  to  break  up  the  adhesions.  It 
mtj  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  after  the  serous  cavity  is  thus  abolished, 
there  is  no  8)»ace  for  the  effusion  of  liquid  to  constitute  hydrothorax,  and 
<£dema  of  the  lung  may  take  its  place  under  circumstances  which  give  rise 
to  dropsical  effusion  in  the  opposite  side.  A  case  has  come  under  my  ob- 
ierration  exemplifying  this  fact  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  these 
•dhesions,  however  extensive,  occasion  no  appreciable  disturbance  of  respira- 
tion. They  are,  in  fact,  innocuous,  and  perhaps  confer  exemption  from 
Rcorrence  of  pleuritis  on  the  same  side.  Nor  do  they  give  rise  to  any  dis- 
tJKtiTe  physical  signs. 

The  accumulation  of  liquid  in  acute  pleuritis  may  take  place  in  such 
<lQiQtity  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  compressing  the  lung  into  a  small 
solid  mass.  The  compressed  lung  loses  all  the  physical  characters  depend- 
ent on  the  presence  of  air  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  It  resembles  a  mass 
of  flesh,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  camijied.  The  pulmonary  structure, 
bowever,  remains  intact,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  inflated,  after  death, 
Besrlj  or  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  had  not  undergone  this  compres- 
*ioo.  A  similar  expansion  may  take  place  during  life,  after  the  absorption 
^  the  liquid.  So  large  an  accumulation  of  liquid,  however,  occurs  much 
<^ner  in  chronic  than  in  acute  pleuritis. 

In  cases  of  acute  pleuritis  which  pursue  a  favorable  course,  absorption  of 
^e  liquid  commences  in  a  few  days  after  the  accumulation  has  reached  its 
Otximum.  Should  the  quantity  remain  stationary,  or  the  diminution  take 
plice  very  slowly,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  disease  has 
l^ecome  qjironic.  The  greater  part  of  the  liquid  is  sometimes  absorbed,  and 
^iui  adhesions  take  place  between  the  larger  portion  of  the  pleuritic  sur- 
^^ees,  leaving  a  circumscribed  space  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid 
ttsy  remain  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  disease  then  eventuates  in  a  cir- 
enmseribed  chronic  pleuritis. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  acute  pleuritis 
elites  to  its  occurrence  as  a  primary  disease  so  far  as  any  other  pulmonary 
tftetion  is  concerned.  Occurring  independently  of  any  prior  disease  of  the 
long,  the  inflammation  is  general,  that  is,  it  extends  over  the  greater  part  or 
tile  whole  of  the  aeroos  membrane.  It  is  otherwise  when  pleuritis  occurs 
coBsecQtifelj  to  another  pulmonary  disease.    Occurring,  as  it  does  quite 
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consctantlr.  ss  a  complication  of  pDenmonitis  and  pnl'monaiy  tabercnlonig, 
the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  membrane ;  the  pleuritis  is 
circamscribed.  And  circumscribed  pleoritis  developed  tbas  as  a  lecondarj 
afTeciiott,  is  raretr  accompnnied  br  liquid  effusion.  It  is  distingoisbed  from 
general  pleuritis  bj  this  fact :  the  exudation  of  fibrin  only  oocora,  and  the 
pleuritis  is^id  to  be  drj.  Primary  or  idiopathic  pleuritis  is  seated  in  the 
left  oftener  than  in  the  right  side. 

Cu!cicAL  HisroRT. — The  most  conTenient  dirision  of  acute  pleuritis  into 
stasrc*.  is  to  consider  as  the  first  stage  the  period  from  the  attack  to  the 
time  vhea  an  appreciable  quantity  of  liquid  effusion  has  taken  place ;  the 
second  stage  will  extend  to  the  time  vhen  the  liquid  begins  sensibly  to 
diminish,  and  the  third  stage  vill  comprise  the  period  occupied  in  the 
remoTal  of  the  liquid.  The  fint  stage,  or  the  period  anterior  to  an  appre* 
ciabie  amount  of  liquid  effusion,  is  usually  of  short  duration.  The  physical 
s^gns  may  shov  the  presence  of  liquid  within  a  few  hours  from  the  date  of 
the  attack.  The  staire  rarely  extends  beyond  twenty-four  hours.  The 
second  stage  is  of  rariable  duration.  The  accumulation  of  liqnid  may  go 
on  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  When  the  maximum  amount  is  reached,  the 
quantity  may  remain  stationary  for  some  time,  or  absorption  may  speedily 
becin.  The  liqnid  may  diminish  under  the  effect  of  treatment,  and  renewed 
effusion  take  place.  The  disease  may  not,  of  course,  advance  beyond  the 
seiH>nd  stage,  when  it  cTentuates  in  chronic  pleuritis.  If  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid  remain  at  the  end  of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  the  disease 
is  to  be  considered  as  baring  become  chronic.  In  cases  which  pursue  a 
farorabie  cv'^urse.  considerable  progress  should  be  made  in  the  removal  of 
the  liquid  after  this  lapse  of  time.  The  duration  of  the  third  stage,  or  the 
stage  of  absorption,  is  qnite  variable.  Generally  some  liqnid  remains  whea 
the  general  symptoms  denote  convalescence,  and  even  after  the  patient  has 
apparently  recovered.  The  physical  signs  may  show  the  presence  of  lymph 
for  some  time  after  the  date  of  convalescence.  From  what  has  been  stated, 
it  follows  that  the  duration  of  the  career  of  the  disease  is  from  two  to  three 
weeks.     • 

The  invasion  is  sudden,  and  often  without  premonition.  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  however,  some  degree  of  pain  or  soreness  is  felt  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days  before  the  development  of  acute  inflammation.  This 
fact,  which  other  observers  have  noted,  has  repeatedly  occurred  among  the 
cases  that  have  fallen  nnder  my  observation.  The  development  of  acute 
inflammation  is  characterized  by  symptoms  which  sufficiently  mark  the  date 
of  its  occurrence.  It  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a  well  pronounced  chill, 
accompanied  perhaps  with  rigors.  Chill  and  rigors,  however,  are  by  no 
moans  so  frequent,  nor,  as  a  rnlc,  so  marked  as  in  cases  of  pneumonitis. 
Not  unfreqiienlly  chilly  sensations  and  slight  shivering  only  are  experienced. 

Tain  in  the  afiected  side  attends  the  onset  of  acute  inflammation  in  a 
ltkrv:\'  int^jority  of  cases.  The  pain  is  usually  intense.  It  is  sharp,  cutting, 
01  liiiioinatini;  in  character.  It  is  felt  especially  in  the  act  of  inspiration  ;  it 
iiu-ivAsoK  during  inspiration,  often  becoming  so  severe  that  the  act  is  instinc- 
hMl\  uiTostod  before  being  completed.  Coughing  and  sneezing  occasion 
oi  w«io  pAiii.  The  movements  of  the  body  are  painful,  but  in  a  mr  less  de- 
H^ti*  \Ui\\\  ihii  rt«Kpiratory  movements.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the  middle 
uii.)  \m\\\\\'  thirtis  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  usually  diffused 
iiK.i  liui  uitioruir.  lateral,  and  sometimes  the  posterior  portions.  It  is  not, 
•(  •  a  tulii.  olu'utiHcribed  or  limited  to  a  small  space.  The  morbid  sensitive- 
II  -  •  ••!  \Ux\  htUiunod  pleura  seems  to  me  adequate  to  account  for  the  produc- 
H  lii  III  iii.tiivi  pMiii.  MH  a  result  pf  the  movements  of  the  pleural  surfaces  upon 
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each  other,  mnd  the  stretching  of  the  membrane,  withoot  requirinfr  the  hypo- 
thesis that  either  intercostal  nenralgia,  or  an  affection  of  the  costal  mascles, 
is  superadded  to  the  inflammation.  Pain,  with  the  characters  just  described, 
is  almost  nniformly  present  in  acate  pleuritis,  bat  cases  occnr  in  which  it  is 
Dot  marked,  and  even  wanting,  other  symptoms  showing  the  inflammation 
to  be  acate. 

Febrile  morement  is  coincident  with  the  derelopment  of  the  inflammation. 
The  poise  is  increased  in  frequency  and  in  strength.  The  temperature  of 
the  sorface  is  raised.  The  usual  concomitants  of  symptomatic  fever,  viz , 
thirst,  anorexia,  pain  in  the  head  and  loins,  restlessness,  muscnlar  weakness, 
etc.,  are  more  or  less  marked.  The  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement,  and 
of  the  general  or  constitutional  disturbance,  varies  much  in  different  cases 
of  this,  as  of  other  inflammations,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a 
corresponding  g^ade  of  acuteness  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  fact  applicable  to  inflammatory  diseases  in  general,  that  the  symptoms  dis- 
tingoisbed  as  constitutional  have  no  fixed  relation  to  the  extent  or  intensity 
of  the  local  affection ;  in  other  words,  the  same  amount  of  acute  pleuritis 
will  give  rise  in  one  person  to  more,  and  in  another  person  to  less,  than  the 
average  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

Coogh  is  usually  present,  but  sometimes  wanting.  The  pain  in  coughing 
leads  instinctively  to  efforts  to  repress  it,  and  this  gives  to  the  mode  of 
eoQghing  a  character  denoted  by  the  term  suppressed.  The  patient  succeeds, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  these  efforts.  The  expectoration  is  slight  or  wanting, 
and,  when  present,  it  consists  of  simple  mucus.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  the  cases  in  which  the  development  of  pleuritis  is  preceded  by  bronchitis. 
When  these  affections  are  associated,  it  is  merely  a  coincidence ;  there  is  no 
tendency  in  either  to  give  rise  to  the  other. 

The  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency,  but  not  greatly.  Their 
bcreased  frequency  at  this  period  is  due  to  the  arrest  of  the  inspiration,  be- 
fore it  is  completed,  in  consequence  of  pain.  The  patient  instinctively 
multiplies  the  respiratory  acts  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  full  inspira- 
tion. As  a  rule,  the  patient  in  lying  chooses  a  position  on  the  healthy  side, 
the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  affected  side  increasing  the  pain  and  sore- 
less.  This  rule  is  by  no  means  without  exceptions.  Not  unfrequently  the 
decubitus  is  either  dorsal  or  diagonal. 

These  symptoms  constitute  the  clinical  history  of  this  disease  during  the 
irst  stage,  or  prior  to  liquid  effusion.  They  continue  into  the  second  stage, 
bat,  after  a  certain  amount  of  effusion  has  taken  place,  they  are  materially 
modified.  The  pain  is  notably  lessened,  and  may  disappear,  except  on 
forced  breathing.  The  acts  of  coughing  are  less  painful,  and  the  efforts  at 
Mippression  are  less  apparent  The  febrile  movement  diminishes,  and  may 
even  cease  during  this  stage.  Other  evidences  of  constitutional  disturbance 
tre  less  marked.  The  patient  reports  better,  and  may  be  able  to  sit  up  and 
perhaps  walk  about  the  room.  The  res[)irations  are  more  or  less  frequent ; 
their  frequency  now  depending  on  the  compression  of  the  lung  by  liquid. 
The  frequency  will  be  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the 
qoaotity  of  liquid  and  the  rapidity  of  the  effusion.  If  a  considerable 
•Doont  of  the  liquid  be  rapidly  effused,  the  respirations  are  rapid,  the  pa- 
tieot  toffers  from  a  painful  sense  of  the  want  of  breath,  or  dyspnoea,  and 
Bay  be  obliged  to  maintain  the  sitting  posture.  If  the  quantity  be  not 
large,  and  the  effusion  have  not  taken  place  rapidly,  the  patient  will  not  be 
likely  to  suffer  from  dyspnoea  while  remaining  quiet ;  but  exertion  will  cause 
panting  and  a  sense  of  the  want  of  breath.  Even  with  the  pleural  sac  dis- 
tended with  liquid,  the  only  effect  on  the  breathing  may  be  to  increase  the 
frequency  of  the  acts  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  minute,  without  suffering 
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60  loDg  as  the  patient  remains  quieL  The  diminution  or  cessation  of  pain 
is  doe  to  the  restrained  movements  of  the  pleural  surfaces  npon  each  other, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  liqnid  and  lymph,  the  latter  perhaps 
agglutinating  the  portions  of  these  surfaces  which  are  in  contact  The 
change  as  regards  febrile  movement  and  other  constitutional  symptoms,  pro- 
ceeds, in  part,  from  the  removal  of  the  conditions  causing  pain,  and,  partly, 
because,  after  exudation  has  taken  place,  the  disease  is  mitigated,  fh)m  an 
intrinsic  tendency  to  decrease.  The  patient  now,  as  a  rule,  prefers  to  lie 
upon  the  affected  rather  than  the  healthy  side,  as  in  this  position  he  is  able 
to  expand  more  freely  the  opposite  lung.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
exceptions ;  and  the  decubitus  in  this,  as  in  the  first  stage,  is  frequently 
either  dorsal  or  diagonal. 

During  the  stage  of  absorption,  pain  is  either  wanting  or  produced  only 
by  muscular  efforts;  febrile  movement  has  disappeared ;  cough jdiminishes  or 
ceases ;  the  respirations  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  are  less  hurried 
by  exercise ;  the  appetite  and  digestion  return,  and  the  normal  condition  of 
all  the  functions  is  gradually  restored.  During  this  stage  the  patient  is 
convalescent ;  he  i&  able  to  be  out  of  duors,  and,  perhaps,  to  resume  in  part 
his  usual  avocation  and  habits.  Convalescence  is  declared,  and  the  symp- 
toms, both  general  and  local,  may  appear  to  denote  that  recovery  has  taken 
place,  while  some  liquid  effusion  still  remains ;  the  lymph  is  not  yet  fully 
absorbed,  and  the  formation  of  new  tissue  leading  to  permanent  adhesions  is 
going  on.  A  sense  of  weakness  in  the  affected  side,  together  with  some 
soreness  or  pain  on  unusual  exertions,  frequently  continues  for  some  time 
after  the  termination  of  the  career  of  the  disease. 

Primary  or  idiopathic  pleuritis,  as  already  stated,  affects,  more  or  less,  an 
entire  pleural  membrane ;  it  is  general,  not  partial  or  circumscribed.  If  it 
be  partial  or  circumscribed,  it  is  developed  as  a  complication  of  some  other 
pulmonary  affection,  as  a  rule.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  it  occurs  as  a 
complication  of  pneumonitis  and  phthisis,  but  it  is  generally,  under  these 
circumstances,  subacute.  Primary  pleuritis  does  not  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  either  pneumonitis  or  bronchitis.  It  is  a  unilateral  disease,  that  is, 
it  affects  the  pleura  of  one  side  only.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so 
infrequent,  that  when  the  disease  is  bilateral,  or  double,  it  may  be  presumed 
to  be  secondary  to  another  pulmonary  disease,  generally  tuberculosis.  I 
have  met  with  a,case  of  double  pleuritis,  accompanied  with  a  large  effusion 
iuto  both  pleural  cavities.  Death  took  place  by  apncea,  in  this  case,  and 
the  pleuritis  was  found  to  be  consecutive  to  a  small  tuberculous  deposit  in 
both  lungs.     Such  cases  must  be  extremely  rare. 

Pathologioal  Character. — The  disease  under  consideration  is  an  ex- 
ample of  acute  inflammation  affecting  a  serous  membrane.  Inflammation  is 
an  elementary  form  of  disease.  Its  phenomena  and  results  are  the  same 
essentially  whenever  it  affects  a  serous  membrane.  In  different  situations 
it  has  points  of  difference,  relating  to  the  structure  affected,  and  it  presents 
diverse  modifications  dependent  on  other  circumstances  than  its  seat.  Never- 
theless, there  are  features  common  to  acute  inflammation  wherever  seated, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  sufficient  to  show  the  form  of  disease  to  be 
essentially  the  same.  The  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  best  studied 
when  it  is  situated  externally,  or  in  parts  accessible  to  observation  during 
life.  It  is  therefore  considered  at  length  in  treatises  on  surgical  pathology 
and  surgical  diseases,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  full  account  of 
events  which  will  be  here  only  enumerated. 

The  sensible  changes  which  first  occur  in  an  inflamed  part  are  incident  to 
hyperffimlu,  or  a  morbid  accumt^ation  of  blood  in  the  part.     Hence  arise 
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rfdnen,  heat,  pain,  and  swellinfi^,  the  foor  characters  which  hare  heretofore 
constitated  the  deBnition  of  inflammation.  The  accomalation  of  blood  is  a 
result  of  an  nndne  determination  of  blood  to  the  part ;  in  other  words,  the 
part  receiTes  a  larger  amount  of  arterial  blood  than  in  health.  There  is  also 
a  retardation  of  the  circulation  through  the  inflamed  part.  So  far,  the  con- 
dition is  expressed  bj  the  term  active  congestion.  If  the  affection  should 
go  no  further,  there  would  hardly  be  sufiScient  evidence  that  inflammation 
bad  become  developed,  or  it  might  be  considered  as  incipient  inflammation, 
abating  or  disappearing  by  delitescence.  Bnt  inflammation  rarely  ceases  at 
this  incipient  period.  A  variety  of  local  events  may  follow,  some  of  which 
always  occur,  different  cases  presenting  very  wide  differences,  arising  from 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  events  and  the  absence  of  others.  Of  the  local 
eventR  succeeding  to  active  congestion,  one  is  death  of  the  part  Complete 
ttasis  of  the  circulation  may  occur,  and  the  affected  part  loses  its  vitality ;  it 
becomes  gangrenous  or  sphacelated,  and  will  slough  away,  if  the  life  of  the 
patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged.  This  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  pleuritis  and 
other  serous  inflammations.  The  escape  of  liquor  sanguinis  is  another  event 
occurring  constantly  in  seroua  inflammations,  also  in  certain  parenchymatous 
inflammations,  and,  exceptionally,  in  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes. 
Coagulated  fibrin,  or  lymph,  is  a  characteristic  product  of  inflammation. 
Another  product,  in  like  manner  characteristic,  is  pus.  The  production  of 
adventitious  tissue  is  another  event,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  pleuritis.  This  event  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  serous 
inflammations.  Extravasation  of  blood  is  an  occasional  event  incidental  to 
inflammation  in  various  situations.  Other  events  are,  softening  of  the  struc* 
tores  affected,  induration  from  the  presence  of  lymph,  ulceration,  thickening, 
etc.  These  different  events,  belonging  to  the  natural  history  of  inflamma- 
tion, will  be  referred  to  frequently  in  connection  with  the  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  different  individual  diseases. 

Waiving  consideration  of  the  historical  events  just  enumerated,  the  inquiry 
Arises,  in  what  consists  the  local  deviations  from  health  which  constitute  in- 
flammation ?  in  other  words,  what  is  known  of  its  essential  nature  1  Revert- 
ing to  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  first  appreciable  change  is  an  abnormal 
determination  of  blood,  the  answer  to  the  foregoing  inqniry  involves  an  ex- 
planation of  this  fact.  Why  is  more  blood  determined  to  an  inflamed  part 
than  in  health  ?  We  can  only  explain  this  fact  by  saying  that  there  is  a 
morbid  exaggeration  of  that  force  inherent  in  each  organ  and  structure,  by 
which  the  quantity  of  blood  it  receives  in  health  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
regulated.  Such  a  force  undoubtedly  exists.  The  amount  of  blood  which 
a  part  receives  is  by  no  means  exclusively  regulated  by  the  forces  which 
carry  on  the  general  circulation,  of  which  the  chief  belongs  to  the  heart. 
Parts  receive  more  or  less  blood  according  to  their  state  as  regards  func- 
tional activity.  The  stomach,  for  example,  receives  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  blood  during  the  act  of  digestion  than  at  other  times.  A  very  striking 
contrast,  in  this  respect,  is  offered  by  the  uterus  before  and  after  impregna- 
tion. The  explanation  of  the  force  determining  thus,  in  health,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  amount  of  blood  which  different  parts  receive,  devolves  on 
the  physiologist ;  and  when  this  is  understood,  the  pathologist  may  be  able 
to  explain  why  there  is  an  undue  determination  of  blood  to  an  inflamed  part. 
Most  of  the  events  following  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  inflamed  parts 
denote  aberration  of  the  molecular  changes  involved  in  nutrition.  Inflamma- 
tion, therefore,  leads  to  perversions  of  nutrition  ;  and  when  the  physiologist 
is  able  to  explain  the  local  changes  belonging  to  nutrition,  the  pathologist 
may  be  able  to  explain  the  perversions  which  belong  to  inflammation.  Our 
present  knowledge,  then,  of  the  essential  nature  of  inflammation  is  comprised 
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Id  the  statement  that  it  is  a  morbid  deviation  from  those  conditions  oT  health 
which  relate  to  the  capillary  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  part  affected. 

With  this  brief  account  of  inflammation,  it  will  suflice  hereafter,  in  treating 
of  other  inflammatory  affections,  to  indicate,  under  the  head  of  pathological 
character,  the  points  which  distinguish  this  elementary  form  of  disease  in  the 
particular  affection  under  consideration. 

Causation. — Acute  plenritis  may  be  produced  traumatically  by  con- 
tusions, especially  if  accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  by  penetrat- 
ing wounds.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  severe  injuries  of  the  chest 
often  occur  without  giving  rise  to  pleuritis.  Persons  receiving  gunshot 
wounds  frequently  escape  if  the  ball  or  other  foreign  material  be  not  lodged 
within  the  plearal  sac.  The  disease  is  attributed,  in  certain  cases,  to  the 
action  of  cold.  This  has  so  long  been  considered  as  a  frequent  source  of  a 
great  number  of  diseases,  that  patients  at  once  are  led  to  refer  an  attack  to 
some  exposure,  often,  doubtless,  when  it  either  had  no  causative  agency,  or, 
at  most,  acted  only  as  an  exciting  cause.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  dis- 
ease sometimes  originates  in  this  way.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  traumatic,  it  is  spontaneous,  that  is,  it  proceeds  firom 
an  unknown  internal  cause.  It  occurs  sufficiently  often  in  persons  affected 
with  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys  embraced  under  the  name,  Bright's  disease, 
to  show  a  pathological  connection  ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  referable  to  the 
accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood.  It  is  developed  occasionally  in  connec- 
tion with  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  is  an  occasional  sequel  of  scar- 
latina, measles,  and  continued  fever. 

The  liability  to  the  disease  is  not  equal  at  all  periods  of  Hfe.  It  is 
extremely  rare  in  infancy.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  childhood.  It  occurs  in 
youth  and  middle  life  much  more  frequently  than  in  old  age.  It  is  as  rare 
in  old  age  as  in  infancy.  The  proportion  of  males  over  females,  among 
cases  of  this  disease,  vastly  preponderates.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
causative  influences  pertaining  to  constitution,  season,  climate,  or  locality. 
The  acute  variety  of  pleuritis  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence;  the  sub- 
acute and  chronic  variety,  in  my  experience,  is  much  more  frequently  met 
with.  It  is  less  frequent  than  pneumonitis,  and,  in  relative  frequency,  bears 
no  comparison  with  acute  bronchitis. 

Diagnosis. — Although  the  symptoms  which  enter  into  the  clinical  history 
of  acute  pleuritis  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  point  to  the  existence  of 
the  disease,  they  are  not,  singly  or  collectively,  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis  in 
all  cases.  The  characteristic  pain  is  not  peculiar  to  the  disease.  This  occurs 
in  some  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia  and  pleurodynia  as  strongly  marked 
as  in  acute  pleurisy ;  and  these  three  affections  have  heretofore  been  often 
confounded  in  practice.  Moreover,  the  pleuritic  pain  in  some  cases  of 
pneumonitis  is  as  intense  as  when  the  pleuritis  is  a  primary  disease,  and  the 
former  disease  has  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken  for  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  acute  pleuritis  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  cases  in  which 
pain  is  slight  or  wanting.  More  or  less  febrile  movement  is  present  in  acute 
pleuritis,  but  this  symptom  may  accidentally  be  associated  with  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia; it  will  be  likely  to  be  present  in  pleurodynia,  and  it  exists,  of  course, 
in  pneumonitis.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  physical  signs,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  symptoms.  The  latter  are  of  importance,  and, 
indeed,  essential  in  determining  whether  the  affection  be  acute  or  not.  The 
dittVrentiul  diagnosis  consists  in  discriminating  between  the  disease  under 
consideration  and  intercostal  neuralgia,  pleurodynia,  and  pneumonitis. 

Tae  diagnosis  in  the  first  stage,  with  the  aid  of  physical  signs,  cannot 
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ilwaTs  be  made  with  positiveness.    Examination  of  the  chest  bj  inspection 
will  show  restrained  movements  on  the  side  to  which  the  pain  is  referred ; 
OQ  percussion,  there  will  be  found  to  be  no  distinct  disparity  between  the 
two  sides,  and  on  anscaltation,  the  murmur  of  respiration  will  be  more  or 
less  weakened  on  the  affected  side.     But  these  signs  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pain  leads  instinctively  to  a  diminished  use  of  the  lung  on  the  side 
affected,  while  the  use  of  the  other  lung  is  increased.     These  signs  are 
equallj  present  when  the  pain  is  incident  to  the  affections  from  which,  this 
disease  is  to  be  discriminated.     A  slight  friction  murmur  may  be  discovered 
in  this  stage ;  if  distinctly  present,  its  diagnostic  significance  is  important ; 
it  shows  that  pleuritis  exists,  and  the  discrimination  then  lies  between  pleu- 
ritis  as  a  primary  disease  or  a  complication  of  pneumonitis.     To  decide  this 
point  at  once  is  not  always  easy.     The  diagnostic  sign  of  pneumonitis,  viz., 
the  crepitant  rale,  if  present,  settles  the  question  ;  but  as  this  sign  is  by  no 
means  present  uniformly  in  pneumonitis,  its  absence  does  not  authorize  the 
exdnsioD  of  that  disease.     The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  character- 
istic expectoration  of  pneumonitis.     It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  a  certain 
nnmber  of  eases,  this  differential  diagnosis  requires  a  little  delay.     But  a 
friction  murmur  is  heard  in  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  during  the 
first  stage,  and,  in  the  absence  of  this  sign,  the  signs  belonging  to  the  second 
stige  are  essential  to  render  the  diagnosis  positive. 

The  signs  belonging  to  the  second  stage  are  usually  present  without  much 
delay.  If  the  disease  be  idiopathic  pleuritis,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or 
twenty-foui'  hours,  liquid  effusion  will  have  taken  place  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  be  apparent.  The  signs  now  denoting  the  existence  of  the  disease  are 
those  due  to  liquid  effusion.  The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  these  signs,  in 
euDJuDction  with  the  symptoms  and  history,  and  on  the  absence  of  signs  of 
pneomonitis. 

The  signs  of  liquid  effusion  are  obtained  by  percussion,  auscultation,  pal- 
pition,  and  inspection.  On  percussion,  duiness  or  flatness  is  found  at  the 
base  of  the  chest,  extending  upward  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquid, 
the  patient  being  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  upper  limit  of  the  duiness  or 
fiatoess  corresponds  to  a  horizontal  line  drawn  across  the  anterior  and  lateral 
sarface  of  the  chest,  this  line  denoting  the  level  of  the  liquid.  Changing 
the  position  of  the  patient  to  recumbency  on  the  back,  frequently  induces  a 
luarked  change  in  the  relation  of  duiness  or  flatness  and  the  resonance,  us 
prerioasly  determined  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  in  the  sitting 
posture;  the  liquid  gravitating  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  the  lung 
descends  in  front,  and  furnishes  resonance  for  a  greater  or  less  distance 
Ulow  the  line  which  was  coincident  with  the  level  of  the  Jiqnid  while  the 
patient  was  sitting.  This  latter  test  of  the  presence  of  liquid  is  not  avail- 
able in  all  cases.  If  the  pleural  surfaces  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  be 
>iiited  by  old  adhesions,  or  agglutinated  by  lymph,  the  liquid  and  lung  will 
D^ntain  the  same  relation  in  different  positions  of  the  body.  The  failure 
of  this  test,  therefore,  is  not  proof  against  the  presence  of  liquid.  The 
^,  however,  is  available,  according  to  my  experience,  in  a  large  majority 
^  cases.  The  resonance  over  the  lung  aiiuve  the  level  of  the  liquid,  if  it 
nse  to  a  third,  a  half,  or,  perhaps,  over  twu-thirds  of  the  height  of  the 
'heat,  is  exaggerated,  and  acquires,  in  part,  a  t}  uipuuitic  quality,  constituting 
Tesicolo-tympanitic  resonance. 

Od  auscultation,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  either  suppressed  or  feebly 
^preciable  below  the  level  of  the  liquid.  Above  the  liquid,  it  is  usually 
*eak,  as  compared  with  the  murmur  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  lung  be 
Considerably  reduced  in  volume  Ly  the  amount  of  liquid,  the  respiratory 
M>uud  will  become  broncho- vesicular,  or  rude,  aud  the  vocal  resonance  will 
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be  increaged.  If  the  liqnid  be  snfficient  to  compress  the  lang  ioto  a  soM  -^ 
mass,  it  will  farnish  the  bronchial  respiration.  The  bronchial  reapiratlaa  h 
will  be  heard  over  the  site  of  the  compressed  long.  It  is  asuallj  limitea  to  thaft«  (■ 
site,  bnt,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  diffused  over  the  greater  put  '^ 
or  the  whole  of  the  affected  side.  The  normal  vocal  resonance  is  either  ■■»•  i 
pressed  or  diminished  over  that  portion  of  the  affected  side  which  correspoMi 
to  the  space  occupied  by  the  liquid.  But  if  the  accnmnlation  of  liqoid  bi 
large,  bronchophony  may  be  produced  over  the  whole  of  the  comprMMd 
Inng,  or  at  the  portion  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  The  bronchophony  bHi 
sometimes  a  tremnlons  character,  and  is  theh  segophony.  This  rariety  m 
bronchophony  is  too  rare  to  have  mnch  clinical  yalne.  If  the  chest  be  filMl 
with  liquid,  bronchophony  is  sometimes  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  affected 
side. 

Vocal  fremitus  is  usually  either  arrested  or  diminished  by  liqnid  effasion. 
From  this  fact  is  deriTed  Taluable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  liquid  wheft 
the  effusion  is  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
amount  of  fremitus  over  the  right  side  in  health.  If  the  question  be  as  to 
the  presence  of  liqnid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  and  the  fremitus  be  foand 
to  be  greater  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  the  evidence  of  liquid  ii 
strong. 

If  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  large  enough  to  distend  the  pleural  sac,  the 
intercostal  deptessions  may  be  diminished  or  destroyed  at  the  inferior,  anterior« 
and  lateral  portions  of  the  chest.  This  constitutes  valuable  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  liquid. 

Other  and  marked  signs  of  effusion  are  present  if  the  quantity  of  liquid 
be  sufficient  to  dilate  the  chest.  This  occurs  exceptionally  in  acute  plearitfe. 
It  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  chronic  variety  of  the  disease.,  and  the  signe 
referred  to  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter. 

The  physical  signs  not  only  lead  to  a  positive  diagnosis  after  the  first  stage, 
but  they  show  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  sac,  a  point  of  importaoee 
with  reference  to  treatment.  By  means  of  daily  explorations,  the  physician 
may  ascertain  whether  the  effusion  be  increasing  or  diminishing,  and  the 
rate  of  either  the  increase  or  diminution.  The  information  thus  obtained  ia 
highly  important  as  a  guide  to  the  employment  of  therapeutical  roeaatirea. 
This  information  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  symptoms.  The  signs,  there- 
fore, are  essential,  not  only  to  the  diagnosis,  but  to  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  progress  of  the  disease. 

After  absorption,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  liqnid,  the  pleural 
surfaces  coming  into  contact  over  a  larger  area,  and  roughened  by  lymph 
which  has  now  become  dense  and  closely  adherent,  a  friction  murmor  is  fire- 
quently  apparent.  This  is  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  patient. 
It  may  continue  into  convalescence,  ceasing  when  the  pleural  surfaces  haTO 
become  united  by  means  of  newly-formed  tissue.  A  friction  murmur,  bow* 
ever,  by  no  means  occurs  uniformly  even  at  this  stage  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  acute,  idiopathic,  ordinary  plan- 
ritis  is  always  favorable,  provided  the  disease  be  uncomplicated,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  be  not  enfeebled.  There  is  reason  to  belieTo 
that,  without  therapeutical  interference,  it  would  very  rarely  prove  fatal.  I 
have  collected  several  cases  in  which  this  disease  passed  through  its  cooree 
favorably  without  any  treatment.  It  may  possibly  prove  fatal  in  conseqaenee 
of  a  large  amount  of  liquid  effusion  occurring  very  rapidly,  death  takin|( 
place  by  apnoea.  I  have  known  one  instance  in  which  the  loss  of  a  hospital 
patient,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  seemed  faidy  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  pleural  sue  was  greatly  distended  with  liquid.     Developed 
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0EqDel  to  other  diseases,  or  in  the  coarse  of  a  grave  affection,  such  as 

Bi^bt'i  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  in  persons  with  broken  constitntions,  it 

■ay  destroy  life  by  asthenia.     Acute  pericarditis  is  sometimes  developed 

■anltaneoDsly  with,  or  during  the  progress  of,  pleuritis,  and  these  associated 

dJsgmeB  are  apt  to  prove  fatal.     Their  occasional  coincidence  is  to  be  borne 

ia  Bind,  or  the  pericarditis,  in  this  connection,  if  not  carefully  sought  for, 

vill  be  likely  to  be  overlooked.     As  already  stated,  the  development  of 

yaeamoiiitis,  consecatively  to  pleuritis,  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  there 

■ach,  if  any,  danger  that  ordinary  acute  pleuritis,  after  its  development, 

v31  eventoate  in  soppnration^,  constituting  the  variety  of  the  disease  called 

CBpycma.     In  short,  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  recovery,  a 

Iktal  tenninatioD  being  doe  very  rarely  to  the  disease  per  se,  but  to  extrinsic 

cireoiii&tanees. 
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Tmtnciit  of  Acute  FlearitiB — Meunres  indicated  in  the  First  Stage— Gefieral  Con»dGrfition8 
relaiiDg  to  Bloodlettiog  in  Acate  Inflammations — ^Tbe  u^e  of  Opium  in  Acute  Pleuritis  nnd 
other  Acate  Inflammationi — Measures  indicated  in  the  Second  and  the  Third  Stage  of  Acute 


Ths  objects  of  treatment  in  acute  pleuritis  differ  in  its  different  stasrcs, 
ud  the  latter,  therefore,  claim,  severally,  distinct  consideration  with  rcfor- 
eMe  to  therapeutic  indications.  The  objects  in  the  first  staple  are  to  arrest, 
if  pOKible,  the  progress  of  the  disease,  to  diminish  its  intensity,  if  it  be  not 
trrested,  to  limit  the  amount  of  morbid  products,  nnd  to  relieve  sufferin^^ ; 
ii  other  words,  the  treatment  relates  to  the  employment  of  abortive,  cura- 
tive, and  palliative  measures.  The  indications  in  the  first  stage  of  this 
disease  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  early  period  of  most  acute  infiamma- 
tioos.  The  general  principles  which  should  govern  the  treatment  in  this 
•ttpe,  therefore,  will  be  here  considered,  and  simply  referred  to  hereafter  in 
connection  with  other  diseases  to  which  they  are  measurably  applicable. 

Owing  to  its  brief  duration,  patients  are  frequently  not  seen  until  this 
fU^  has  passed.  Can  the  disease  be  arrested  at  this  stage  if  the  oppor- 
tinity  oiTer  and  a  positive  diagnosis  be  made?  This  question  must  be 
wwered  in  the  negative.  There  are  no  known  reliable  means  of  rendering 
the  disease  abortive.  Bloodletting,  opium,  or  any  other  measures  which 
^ve  been  employed  for  this  object,  have  certainly  not  been  successful  in  a 
lafBcient  nomber  of  cases  to  warrant  their  employment  to  an  extent  which 
vill  render  them  likely  to  do  barm  if  they  are  not  successful.  The  disease 
must  be  expected  to  go  on  to  the  second  stage ;  and,  assuming  this,  the 
qnestion  then  is,  what  curative  and  palliative  measures  are  to  be  employed  ? 
This  qaestion  leads  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  bloodletting. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place,  within  the  last  few  years,  with  respect  to 
bloodletting  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammations.  This  measure  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  highly  important,  and  was  rarrly  omitted.  It  is  now 
considered  by  many  as  seldom,  if  ever,  called  for.  The  infrequent  use  of  the 
lancet  now,  contrasted  with  its  frequent  use  twenty-five  years  ago,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  changes  in,  the  practice  of  medicine  which 
have  occurred  dnring  this  period.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  mea- 
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snre  was  formerly  adopted  too  indiscriminately,  and  often  employed  too 
largely ;  hat,  with  the  natural  tendency  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
it  may  be  that  the  utility  of  bloodletting  in  certain  cases,  at  the  present  time, 
is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Experience  and  pathological  reasoning  combine  to  show  that  bloodletting 
doi'S  not  exert  a  direct  controlling  effect  upon  an  inflammatory  disease.  It 
may  exert  a  powerful  immediate  effect  as  a  palliative  measure,  and  whateTer 
curative  power  it  may  possess  is  exerted  indirectly.  Its  therapeutic  actioD 
consists  in  lessening  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  heart's  action ;  in  other 
words,  in  diminishing  the  intensity  of  symptomatic  fever.  In  the  early 
period  of  an  acute  inflammation  accompanied  by  high  febrile  movement,  as 
indicated  by  a  pulse  accelerated  and  of  abnormal  strength,  the  abstractioa 
of  blood  affords  relief,  and  may  contribute  to  a  favorable  progress  of  the 
disease.  It  should  enter  into  the  treatment  of  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
provided  other  and  more  conservative  means  for  the  same  ends  are  not 
available. 

Tiie  evils  of  bloodletting  arise  from  its  spoliative  effect  npon  the  blood. 
It  dinnnishes  the  red  corpuscles,  and  these,  during  the  progress  of  an  acute 
dis(>nsc,  arc  not  readily  reproduced.  It  induces,  thus,  the  anaemic  condition, 
and  in  this  way  impairs  the  vital  powers.  It  will  be  likely  to  do  harm,  there- 
fore, whenever  it  is  important  to  economize  the  powers  of  life,  and  it  may 
contribute  to  a  Altai  result  in  diseases,  or  cases  of  disease,  which  involve  dan- 
ger of  death  by  asthenia. 

The  useful  efl*ects  of  bloodletting  may  frequently,  if  not  generally,  be  ob- 
tiiined  by  other  means  which  require  less  circumspection  in  their  employment, 
b(M*ause,  if  injudiciously  resorted  to,  they  are  in  a  less  degree  hurtful.  The 
niiiss  of  l>Iood  may  be  temporarily  lessened  by  saline  purgatives  and  diaphoretic 
renicdies,  conjoined  with  a  restricted  ingestion  of  food  and  liquids.  Depletion 
is  obtained  in  this  way  without  spoliation  or  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
TUv  fretpuMU'y  and  force  of  the  heart's  action  may  be  affected  by  nauseant 
HfMlativcs  such  as  tartar-emetic,  ipecacuanha,  etc.,  and  by  direct  sedatives, 
vi/. ,  (iigitalis,  aconite,  and  the  verntrum  viride.  By  saline  depletories  and 
Nrdatives,  the  symptomatic  fever  may  be  modified  without  the  expenditure  of 
blood,  and  thus  the  evils  of  bloodletting  avoided.  The  advantage  of  blood- 
letting consists  mainly  in  the  promptness  of  its  operatiop.  Several  hours 
.art'  required  to  secure  results  from  the  means  employed  in  lieu  of  bloodletting, 
while  the  efl'ects  of  the  latter  are  produced  in  a  few  moments. 

In  aeeordance  with  these  views,  bloodletting  is  never  indicated  by  the  fact 
simply  that  acute  infltimmation  exists;  it  is  a  measure  directed,  not  to  the 
(ii^eaKe  p^r  se,  but  to  circumstances  associated  with  the  disease.  The  state 
of  the  circulation,  and  other  circumstances,  furnish  the  indications  for  the 
employment  of  this  measure.  It  is  admissible  if,  with  the  development  of 
iiilliinnuution,  there  exist  high  symptomatic  fever,  the  pulse  denoting  aug- 
mented ))ower  of  the  heart's  action  ;  the  patient  robust  and  in  good  health 
when  attacked,  and  the  disease  not  involving  danger  of  death  by  asthenia. 
The  measure  is  admissible  under  the  conditions  just  stated,  whenever  the 
promptness  with  which  its  efl'ects  are  obtained  renders  it  desirable  to  adopt 
it  in  preference  to  other  measures  producing  the  same  effects  with  some 
delay.  Per  contra^  bloodletting  is  not  admissible  when  the  development  of 
inflammation  is  not  accom])anied  by  high  symptomatic  fever,  and  the  pulse 
does  not  indicate  augmented  power  of  the  heart's  action ;  nor  when  the 
patient  was  not  in  good  health  when  attacked,  nor  when  the  constitution  is 
feeble,  nor  when  the  disease  involves  danger  of  death  by  asthenia.  These 
rules  of  prnctice,  while  they  accord  to  bloodletting  therapeutic  valne,  an- 
•doubtedly  restrict  its  use  within  narrow  limits. 
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Applyiog  these  roles  to  the  disease  noder  consideration,  a  patient  in  the 
first  stage  of  acute  pleoritis,  robust,  perhaps  plethoric,  suffering  from  severe 
pain  and  a  sense  of  oppression,  with  a  strong  non-compressible  pulse,  wilF 
derive  immediate  relief  from  the  abstraction  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces  of 
blood.  The  loss  of  this  quantity  of  blood  under  such  circumstances,  in  a 
disease  like  this  which  does  not  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia,  will  give  rise  to 
DO  evil  resolts,  bat  will  be  likely  to  affect  favorably  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  feeble  or  perhaps  anaemic,  with  a  pulse 
deooting  excited  action,  not  increased  power,  should  not  be  bled,  notwith- 
standing the  local  symptoms  would  undoubtedly  be  thereby  relieved.  By 
impairing  the  vital  powers,  the  loss  of  blood  will  do  harm,  and  is  not  admis- 
•ible,  under  these  circumstances,  merely  as  a  palliative  remedy.  And,  in  the 
first  case,  if  the  local  symptoms  do  not  urgently  call  for  immediate  relief, 
other  measures  may  be  substituted  for  the  bloodletting. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  bloodletting,  several  incidental  points 
may  be  briefly  noticed. 

This  measure  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  pulmonary  organs  than  to  the  treatment  of  other  inflammatory 
affections,  in  consequence  of  the  relations  of  the  former  to  the  circulation. 
The  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  circuit  seems  to  be 
promoted,  and  the  functional  labor  which  the  longs  have  to  perform  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  abstraction  of  blood.  At  all  events,  relief  of  tlte  sense  of  oppres- 
sion and  dyspnoea  attendant  on  the  early  stage  of  acute  inflammation  of  any 
of  the  pulmonary  structures  is  more  quickly  and  effectually  procured  by 
bloodletting  than  by  other  measures.  Were  it  not  for  its  ulterior  effects,  it 
would  be  invaluable  as- a  palliative  measure  in  pleurisy  and  other  inflamma- 
tory affections  within  the  chest. 

The  evils  of  indiscriminate  and  excessive  bloodletting  are  manifested  by  a 
larger  rate  of  mortality  in  those  diseases  which  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  death-rate  has  been  diminished  by  a 
moch  more  sparing  use  of  the  lancet  within  late  years.  But  the  results  of 
iiijodicions  bloodletting  are  manifested  in  cases  which  end  in  recovery,  as 
well  as  in  those  which  end  fatally.  These  results  consist  in  a  protracted 
convalescence  and  subsequent  feebleness.  The  cases  of  different  inflamma- 
tions treated  formerly  by  bloodletting  and  other  measures  entering  into  the 
so-called  antiphlogistic  method,  and  the  cases  now  treated  otherwise,  present 
a  striking  contrast  as  regards  the  condition  of  patients  during  convalescence 
and  after  recovery. 

The  opinion  is  held  by  some  that  diseases,  and  the  human  constitution, 
have  undergone  a  notable  change  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centory,  and 
that  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures  are  less  appropriate  now 
than  formerly,  on  this  accoont  This  opinion  seems  to  me  not  well  founded. 
After  a  professional  experience  extending  beyond  the  period  just  named,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  conviction  that  acute  inflammations  at  the  pre- 
sent day  are  essentially  the  same  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
that  antiphlogistic  measures  were  no  more  appropriate  then  than  now. 

Were  it  true  that  such  changes  have  occurred,  the  fact  would  strike  at  the 
root  of  medical  experience.  If  changes  requiring  a  revolution  in  therapeu- 
tics are  liable  to  occur  with  each  successive  generation,  it  is  evident  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  permanent  principles  of  practice  in  medicine ;  the 
flmits  of  experience  in  our  day,  which  so  many  are  striving  to  develop,  will 
be  of  DO  otility  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

In  addition  to  general  bloodletting,  or  the  employment  of  venesection, 
mneh  importance  was  formerly  attached  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  cups 
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or  leeches  applied  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamed  part.  Local  blood- 
letting, in  soiiie  cases,  is  more  convenient  than  general ;  bot,  so  far  as  the 
'abstraction  of  blood  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance  from  what  part  of  the  body  or  vascular  system  it  is 
taken.  Whether  it  be  abstracted  by  means  of  caps,  leeches,  or  the  lancet, 
tiie  benefit  or  injury  will  depend  on  the  qnantity  withdrawn  in  a  given  period. 
Whatever  advantage  may  accrue  from  the  removal  of  a  certain  amoant  of 
blood  by  cups  or  leeches,  over  the  abstraction  of  the  same  amount  by  vene- 
section, must  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  former  as  revalsive  mea- 
sures. 

With  these  few  remarks,  leaving  the  consideration  .of  bloodletting,  and 
reverting  to  the  question  concerning  the  curative  and  palliative  measures  to 
l>e  employed  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  we  are  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  opium.  And,  with  respect  to  this  remedy,  certain  considerations 
may  hero  be  presented,  which  will  apply  to  tlfe  treatment  of  most  other 
inflammations. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place,  within  the  last  few  years,  with  respect  to 
the  nse  of  opium  in  acute  inflammations.  It  was  formerly  used  with  mach 
reserve,  under  the  apprehension  that,  acting  as  a  stimulant,  its  influence 
upon  the  local  disease  must  be  unfavorable.  It  was  regarded  as  antagonis- 
tioal  to  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment.  Clinical  experience  and 
sounder  pathological  views,  however,  have  led  to  the  knowledge  of  its  great 
value  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  afl\;ctions  wherever  situated.  It  is 
valuable,  not  alone  as  a  palh'ative,  but  as  a  curative  remedy.  Its  palliative 
efficacy  is,  of  course,  intelligible ;  and  we  can  also,  to  some  extent,  under- 
stand its  curative  influence.  By  relieving  pain,  it  diminishes  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  inflamed  part,  for  pain  is  alone  sufficient  to  occasion  an 
increased  affiux  of  blood  to  a  part.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  cases  of  neu- 
ralgia afl*ccting  a  superficial  nerve.  Neuralgfa  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve, 
for  example,  may  lead  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  conjunctiva,  so 
that  this  membrane  appears  to  be  inflamed,  and  the  congestion  may  disap- 
pear directly  the  pain  is  relieved  by  a  full  opiate.  Opium  exerts  also  a 
curative  influence  by  preventing  or  diminishing  the  constitutional  disturbance 
which  inflammations  are  apt  to  occasion.  It  places  the  system  in  a  condi- 
tion to  tolerate  better  the  local  afl'ection.  The  severity  of  an  inflamma- 
tory disease  depends  much  on  the  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  which 
it  occasions,  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  difierent  cases  differ  widely, 
although  in  each  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  local  affection  may  be  the  same. 
Life  is  often  destroyed,  not  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  inflamed 
]>art,  but  because  the  powers  of  life  are  inadequate  to  bear  the  continuance 
of  the  diseiise.  These  considerations  afl'ord  some  insight  into  the  utility  of 
opium,  especially  when  patients  are  of  the  class  who  are  able  to  take  this 
HMncdy  without  inconvenience — there  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  differ- 
ence among  different  persons  in  this  regard.  The  evidence  of  the  curative  , 
viiluo  of  opium,  of  course,  is  derived  from  experience,  and  there  is  ample 
ground  for  the  belief  that  by  its  judicious  use  in  acute  inflammations,  not 
only  is  their  course  divested  of  much  of  tlie  sufl'ering  which  would  other- 
wiito  1)0  e.xperienced,  but  their  intensity  is  lessened,  and  the  danger  of  death 
dhninlNlied,  in  those  inflammations  which  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthepia. 
Tho  IninitMJiato  effects  of  this  remedy  are  often  very  strikingly  manifest  in 
liiiiirnviunent  as  regards  the  local  and  general  symptoms. 

(SMinldrring  now  the  use  of  opium  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  after 
Ihti  iitif(inirllun  of  blood,  if  this  be  deemed  advisable,  or,  after  a  saline  purga- 
iiHs  It'  (tilM  bo  employed  in  lieu  of  bloodletting,  it  will  generally  be  judicious 
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to  prescribe  opium/  In  some  form,  in  doses  snfficient  to  relieve  pain,  and 
place  the  system  fairly  under  an  anodyne  influence.     If  the  pain  be  severe,* 
and  the  const! tntional  disturbance  considerable,  the  use  of  opium  need  not 
be  delayed  for  the  operation  of  a  purgative,  but  may  be  at  once  entered 
opon.     This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  judicious  course  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
a  purgative  being  deferred  until  a  distinct  anodyne  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced and  maintained  for  some  hours  by  opium.     Conjoined  with  the  xxfie  of  ' 
opium,  sedative  remedies,  addressed  to  the  circulation,  may  be  employed.* 
These  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  producing  disorder.     If,  for 
example,  tartar-emetic  be  given,  it  should  not  be  earned  beyond  the  point 
of  slight  nausea;  and  the  veratrum  viride,  if  given,  should  occasion  no 
appreciable  effects  beyond  a  reduction  of  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action. 
These  Vemedies,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are  addressed,  not  to  the  disease 
per  se,  but  to  the  symptpmatic  phenomena  of  the  disease,  viz.,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  febrile  movement. 

A  summary  of  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  acute  plearitis,  then, 
will  embrace,  bloodletting  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  opium  given  suflQciently 
to  relieve  pain  and  tranquillize  the  system,  a  saline  purgative,  and  remedies 
designed  to  act  as  sedatives  upon  the  circulation.  The  importance  of  the 
latter  is  somewhat  questionable.  Blisters  should  not  be  applied  in  this  stage. 
They  occasion  general  distnrbance  more  than  enough  to  counterbalance  any 
effect  by  way  of  revulsion  or  substitution.  They  add  an  inflammation  of  the 
skiD  to  the  existing  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  A  sinapism,  turpentine 
itopea,  or  fomentations  to  the  chest,  will  secure  all  the  benefit  of  vesication 
without  the  annoyance  and  other  evils  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  a  blister  is  ' 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  examinations  of  the  chest  which  are  of  im- 
portance as  affording  the  only  reliable  information  respecting  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

Id  the  second  stage,  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  liquid  effusion  is  small  and 
a  farther  accumulation  may  be  expected  to  take  place,  the  indications  belong- 
ing to  the  first  stage  may  continue.  If  the  pain  be  still  acute  and  the  febrile 
movement  have  not  abated,  measures  to  relieve  the  former  and  lessen  the 
latter  are  indicated.  Bloodletting  is  rarely  called  for,  but  depletion  by  pur- 
gatives may  be  useful,  not  only  by  lessening  the  febrile  movement,  but  by 
restraining  the  amount  of  effusion.  Diaphoretic  remedies  are  useful  by  con- 
tributing to  the  two  ends  just  stated.  Opium  is  indicated  in  proportion  to 
the  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  sedative  remedies  addressed 
to  the  circulation  may  be  employed. 

These  measures  cease  to  be  a[)propriate  when  considerable  effusion  of  liquid 
has  taken  place,  when  pain  is  no  longer  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the  febrile 
movement  has  either  ceased  or  become  much  diminished  The  object  of 
treatment  now  is  to  promote  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid.  The  means 
which  may  be  employed  for  this  object  are,  hydragogue  purgatives,  diuretics, 
blisters,  and  the  use  of  certain  remedies  which  have  been  supposed  to  act 
directly  as  sorbefacients. 

Ilydragogue  purgatives  act  most  promptly  and  efficiently.  The  more 
active  bydragognes,  which  are  drastic  in  their  operation,  should  be  given 
circumspectly,  and  generally  need  not  be  employed.  Reference  is  had  to 
tach  remedies  as  elaterium  and  gamboge.  The  sedative  purgatives,  such  as 
the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  the  citrate  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  sufficiently  effective  and  less  severe.  These  will  sometimes  effect 
a  rapid  decrease  of  the  liquid. 

I  The  word  opium  is  here  used  as  a  general  term,  inclading  the  alkaloids  morphia 
and  codeia* 
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Dioretics  are  sometimes  eqnally  bat  less  rapidly  effective.  Thej  effect  the 
object  with  less  disturbance  of  the  system  and  are  less  debilitating.  The  onion  of 
several  diuretic  remedies  is  more  likely  to  prove  effective  than  a  single  remedy 
of  this  class.  The  squill  and  digitalis  may  be  combined,  and,  in  addition, 
the  diuretic  salts  of  potassa,  or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  may  be  given  dis- 
solved in  an  infusion  of  some  one  of  the  various  vegetable  diuretics.  The 
mustard  whey  is  a  favorite  remedy  of  my  colleague.  Prof.  McCready,  and  I 
have  found  it  to  act  upon  the  kidneys  efficiently. 

The  regulation  of  the  amount  of  drink  ingested  is  an  important  point, 
with  reference  to  the  promotion  of  absorption.  The  elimination  of  water 
by  the  bowels  or  kidneys  is  of  little  avail,  if  the  patient  be  allowed  to  take 
fluids  into  the  system  abundantly.  The  quantity  of  liquid  ingested  shoold 
be  as  smdll  as  is  compatible  with  comfort.  The  treatment  is  often  rendered 
inefficient  by  inattention  to  this  point. 

Blisters,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  doubtless  contribute  to  the  object 
under  consideration.  If  the  other  means  are  effective,  however,  they  may 
be  dispensed  with»  Their  interference  with  examinations  of  the  chest  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  consequence,  and  the  annoyance  which  they  frequently 
occasion  is  not  an  inconsiderable  objection.  If  employed,  small  blisters  suc- 
cessively applied  in  different  situations,  removed  as  soon  as  vesication  com- 
mences, and  the  vesicated  surfaces  allowed  to  dry  up  rapidly,  accomplish  all 
the  good  to  be  effected  in  this  way,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  inconveni- 
ence both  to  the  physician  and  patient. 

The  remedies  supposed  to  act  as  sorbefacients,  ar^  mercury  and  iodine. 
Mercury  I  have  long  ceased  to  employ  for  this  end.  Of  doubtful  efficacy, 
the  annoyance  and  other  evils  incident  to  mercurialization  render  it  objec- 
tionable. The  efficacy  of  iodine  is,  perhaps,  equally  doubtful ;  but  it  is  not 
open  to  similar  objections.  It  may  be  given  internally,  or  applied  ezterually 
in  the  form  of  either  the  ointment  or  tincture. 

It  is  an  important  injunction  not  to  continue  measures  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote absorption  too  long,  or  to  push  their  use  too  far.  After  the  decrease 
of  liquid  effusion  has  rescched  a  certain  point,  it  is  apt  to  take  place  slowly, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  Whenever  this  point  is  reached,  the  measures  to 
promote  absorption  should  be  discontinued,  or  employed  with  moderation, 
else  they  will  be  likely  to  do  harm  rather  than  good,  by  weakening  the 
patient.  And  if,  at  any  time,  these  measures  appear  to  impair  the  general 
condition,  the  propriety  of  continuing  them  is  doubtful.  A  leading  object 
in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  to  maintain  the  constitutional  strength. ' 
For  this  object,  the  diet  should  be  nutritions;  tonic  remedies  are  useful,  and 
a  little  wine  or  spirit  may  be  allowed.  These  measures  should  constitute  the 
treatment,  after  those  designed  to  promote  absorption  have  been  sufficiently 
carried  out,  and  should  take  the  place  of  the  latter  whenever  there  is  evidence 
of  the  strength  giving  way. 

It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  this  disease  tends  to  a  fatal  ending  by 
asthenia.  Should  such  a  tendency  be  manifested  by  the  symptoms,  viz.,  fre- 
quency and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  muscular  prostration,  etc.,  the  measures 
which  constitute  the  supporting  treatment  are  of  course  indicated.  These 
measures,  which  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
involving  danger  by  asthenia,  consist  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  nutritious 
alimentation,  and  tonic  remedies.  They  will  be  noticed  more  fully  in  connec- 
tion with  diseases  in  the  treatment  of  which  they  are  oftener  called  for. 

A  fatal  result  in  acute  pleuritis  may  be  due  to  rapid  and  excessive  effusion 
of  liquid,  as  already  stated.  If  the  liquid  accumulate  sufficiently  to  endan- 
ger life,  it  should  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  chest  by  the  operation  of 
thoracentesis.     This  operation  is  much  more  frequently  indicated  in  chronic 
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pleuritis,  and  will  be  considered  io  connectioQ  with  the  latter  varietj  of  the 
disease. 

The  measores  which  have  reference  to  the  promotion  of  absorption  are 
indicated  in  the  third  stage;  that  is,  for  a  certain  period  during  the  progress 
of  absorption.  When  these  measures  have  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
and  the  amount  of  liqnid  is  considerably  reduced,  the  patient  may  be  con- 
sidered as  convalescent.  Dnring  convalescence  the  object  is  to  re-establish 
the  normal  health  of  the  patient  This  is  to  be  done  by  tonic  remedies,  a 
natritioos  diet,  and  other  hygienic  means.  Solid  food,  embracing  a  fair 
proportion  of  meat,  may  be  allowed  whenever  taken  with  relish  and  digested. 
Alimentation  is  important ;  and  if  the  appetite  be  small  and  the  digestion 
weak,  remedies  to  improve  both  are  indicated.  No  apprehension  need  be 
felt  that  a  diet  as  nutritions  as  can  be  taken  without  inconvenience,  will  do 
barm;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  nutritious  the  food  which  can  be  taken  and 
digested,  the  more  rapid  the  convalescence.  Wine  or  spirit,  or  beer,  in 
small  quantities  taken  with  meals,  will  expedite  recovery.  Going  out  of 
doors,  and  gentle  exercise,  are'  to  be  encouraged.  The  patient  will  gain 
more  rapidly  as  regards  appetite,  digestion  and  strength,  if  he  do  not  confine 
himself  within  doors;  and,  with  proper  precautions,  no  risk  of  harm  is 
igcorred.  The  removal  of  the  liquid  which  remains,  the  absorption  of 
lymph,  and  the  develo|>ment  of  new  tissue  leading  to  adhesions,  will  go  on 
rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  takes  place. 

Id  the  foregoing  account  of  the  treatment  of  ordinary  acnte  plenritis,  it 
is  assumed  that,  exclusive  of  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which  this  disease 
destroys  life  either  by  asthenia  or  apnoea,  its  course  is  toward  convalescence, 
without  becoming  chronic.  This  is  the  rule,  to  which  there  are  exceptions. 
If  the  disease  become  chronic,  the  measures  of  treatment  indicated  are 
those  which  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  chronic  pleuritis. 

The  prevention  of  acute  pleuritis  hardly  claims  consideration.  The  ab- 
rupt and  rapid  development  of  the  disease  precludes  the  employment  of  pro- 
phylactic measures;  there  are  no  premonitions  which  warrant  our  anticipation 
of  its  occurrence. 

Marked  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  affected  side,  especially  at  the 
inferior  portion,  may  continue  for  some  time  after  the  liquid  effusion  hag 
^disappeared,  the  symptoms,  general  and  local,  denoting  recovery,  and  the 
▼esieular  murmur  of  respiration  heard  over  the  whole  of  the  side.  This 
shows  that  lymph  remains  to  be  absorbed,  and  need  occasion  no  apprehen- 
sions. In  a  patient  discharged  from  hospital  on  the  day  these  remarks  are 
penned,  the  liquid"  effusion  has  nearly  or  quite  disappeared,  as  shown  by 
Tesicular  breathing  and  vocal  resonance  extending  to  the  base  of  the  chest ; 
yet  considerable  dulness  remains,  and  will  probably  continue  for  several 
weeks. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

VARIETIES  OF  PLEURITIS.  % 

ChroDio  Plearltis — Anatomical  Charaoters — Clinical  HiBtory — Patholo^eal  Character — Caiia»- 
tion — Prognoflifl — Treatment — Thoracentesis — Sappurative  Plearitis,  or  Empyema — I>iagn<H 
sis — ^Prognosis — Treatment — Pleuritis  with  Pneumothorax — Anatomical  Charaoters — Clini- 
cal History — Diagnosia — Prognosis— Treatment — Pneumothorax — Circumscribed  PieuriUfl 
— Hydrothorax. 

Of  the  varieties  of  plearitis,  the  first  to  be  considered  Is  the  simple  or 
ordinary  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Other  varieties  are  snppnrative  pleo- 
ritis,  or  empyema,  and  plearitis  with  pnenmothorax.  Gircnmscribed  plearitis 
will  claim  some  consideration.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  these  affecs 
tions,  including  a  brief  accoant  of  pnenmothorax  without  plearitis,  and 
hydrothorax. 

CHRONIC    PLEURITIS. 

Anatomical  Charactejels. — The  anatomical  characters  in  ordinary  chronic 
pleuritis  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  acute  form.  The  plearal  cavltj 
contains  serum  and  lymph  in  variable  relative  proportions,  but,  as  a  rale, 
the  quantity  of  lymph  is  less,  and  the  accumulation  of  liquid  greater,  tbaa 
in  acute  pleuritis.  Liquid  efifusion  frequently  takes  place  to  such  an  exteni 
that  the  affected  side  is  more  or  less  dilated.  The  lung  is  compressed  into 
a  small  solid  mass  usually  situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part ;  the 
thoracic  walls  are  expanded  in  every  direction ;  the  intercostal  spaces  are 
pushed  oat  to  a  level  with  the  ribs  or  even  beyond  this  level,  and  show  no 
depression  with  the  act  of  inspiration ;  the  diaphragm  may  be  depressed,  push- 
ing downward  the  abdominal  organs  situated  in  proximity  to  it,  viz.,  the 
stomach,  spleen,  and  liver ;  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  mediastinum  may  be 
sufficient  to  move  the  heart  from  its  normal  situation,  and,  if  the  effasion  be 
in  the  left  side,  the  heart  may  be  carried  quite  into  the  space  belonging  to 
the  right  side  of  the  chest 

The  dilatation  decreases  as  absorption  of  the  liquid  takes  place,  and  con- 
traction of  the  affected  side  succeeds.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
compressed  lung  does  not  readily  resume  its  former  volume  when  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  liquid  is  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  layers  of  lymph  with 
which  it  is  more  or  less  invested,  and,  sometimes,  because  pleuritic  adhe- 
sions have  already  taken  place.  Other  things  being  eqnal,  the  extent  of  con- 
traction is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  previous  dilatation  and  its 
duration.  Usually  the  dimensions  of  the  affected  side  in  every  direction  are 
lessened,  the  shoulder  is  lowered,  and  lateral  spinal  curvature  is  apt  to  ensue. 
In  some  cases  in  which  the  lung  expands  to  a  certain  point  and  becomes 
fixed  by  permanent  adhesions  at  that  point,  the  removal  of  the  liquid  below 
leads  to  a  deep  depression;  the  chest  presents  an  appearance  as  if  the 
lower  ribs  had  been  crushed  inward.  The  contraction  succeeding  a  large 
effusion  is  generally  permanent.  It  becomes  less  marked  after  several 
mouths  or  years,  in  some  cases,  and,  if  the  patient  be  quite  young,  it  may. 
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in  the  progress  of  time,  Dearly  disappear.  In  a  patient  who  had  chronic 
plearitis  with  very  large  effosion,  at  the  age  of  17  years,  followed  by  great 
contraction,  I  found,  ten  years  afterward,  the  two  sides  presenting  only  a 
slight  disparity. 

Clikioal  History Chronic  plenritis  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  a 

sobacote  affection  from  the  first.  Occasionally  it  follows  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease.  The  chronic  is  a  more  frequent  affection  than  the  acute,  a  fact 
which  shows  that  the  latter  does  not  usually  precede  the  former,  as  has  been 
stated  by  some  authors.  Of  thirty-five  recorded  cases  which  I  analyzed  with 
reference  to  this  point,  in  1852,  the  inflammation  was  subacute  from  the  first 
in  twenty-nine.  The  left  side  is  affected  oftener  than  the  right,  as  in  acute 
pleoritia.  Of  forty-two  cases,  the  left  side  was  affected  in  twenty-three. 
Of  seTenty-eight  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Blakiston,  the  left  side  was  affected 
in  fifty-eight 

This  variety  of  plenritis  is  often  developed  imperceptibly,  and,  so  far  as  the 
symptoms  are  concerned,' is  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  latent  of  dis- 
eases. It  is  habitually  overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  employ  the  physical 
methods  of  examination.  Its  development  is  not,  as  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  of  acute  plenritis,  characterized  by  pain.  Pain  is  often  either 
wanting  or  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  pain  is  moderate  or  considerable,  but  falling  much  short  of  the 
Intensity  of  pain  which  belongs  to  the  acute  affection.  Tenderness  over  the 
chest  is  slight  or  moderate,  and  may  be  wanting.  ** 

Congh  and  expectoration  are  frequently  wanting,  and  rarely  prominent 
as  symptoms.  The  cough,  if  present,  is  dry,  short,  hacking,  and  the  matter 
of  expectoration  consists  of  mucus,  transparent  or  slightly  opaque.  If 
there  be  eonsiderable  expectoration,  and  the  matter  expectorated  be  muco- 
pomlent,  either  bronchitis  co-exists,  or  the  pleuritis  is  associated  with 
tobercnloQS  disease. 

The  frequency  of  the  respirations  is  increased,  assuming  the  plenritis  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  large  effusion  of  liquid.  The  increase,  however,  may 
be  bnt  moderate  while  the  patient  is  at  rest,  but  this  symptom  becomes 
marked  on  exercise.  Deficiency  of  breath  is  also  shown  by  inability  to 
speak  with  a  sustained  expiration,  the  speech  being  interrupted  at  short 
intervals  for  a  fresh  inspiration.  Dyspnoea  is  rarely  present  except  on  ex- 
ercise. Here,  as  in  acute  pleuritis,  the  embarrassment  of  breathing  will 
depend  much  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion  takes  place.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  respiratory  function  of  an  entire  lung,  in  this  affection,  does 
not  osoally  occasion  lividity  of  the  face  or  prolabia. 

The  poise  is  generally  more  or  less  accelerated,  ranging  from  80  to  120 
per  minute ;  it  is  small  and  compressible.  There  is  considerable  variation 
in  different  cases  as  regards  this  symptom.  The  surface  of  the  body  fre- 
qnently  presents  more  or  less  capillary  congestion. 

Sweating  is  apt  to  occur,  especially  during  night,  and  it  may  be  profuse 
witboot  having  been  preceded  by  a  chill  or  febrile  movement.  Irregular, 
slight  chills,  however,  are  not  unusual,  leading  sometimes  to  the  error  of 
supposing  the  disease  to  be  malarious. 

The  appetite  is  sometimes  notably  impaired,  bnt  in  other  cases  it  is  pre- 
served, and  the  digestion  continues  good.  Diarrhoea  occurs  in  some  cases. 
Generally,  the  conntenance  is  pallid,  denoting  anaemia,  but  this  is  not  true 
of  all  cases ;  a  healthy  aspect  is  sometimes  maintained.  Emaciation  is  not 
nsoally  marked,  except  when  the  disease  is  associated  with  tuberculosis. 
The  strength  is  often  retained  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Patients  are  rarely 
obliged  to  take  to  the  bed,  and  usually  are  able  to  be  up  and  out  of  doors, 
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even  with  one  side  of  the  chest  filled  with  liquid.  I  have  known  repeatedly 
persons  in  this  condition  to  continue  pursuits  which  required  active  moa- 
cular  exertion. 

This  sketch  of  the  symptomatology  applies,  of  conrse,  to  cases  of  chronic 
])lenritis  not  associated  with  other  affections  furnishing  symptoms  which  are 
combined  with  those  belonging  to  the  disease  under  consideration.  It  ma/ 
be  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  not  so  frequently  as  is  stated 
by  some  writers.  Indeed,  in  my  experience,  tuberculous  disease  has  existed 
in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  only.  The  co-existence  of  this  disease  will  be 
likely  to  render  cough  more  prominent  as  a  symptom,  and  to  give  rise  to  a 
more  or  less  abundant  expectoration.  Emaciation  and  muscular  feeblenefli 
will  also  be  more  marked.  Pericarditis  exists  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 
With  this  complication,  the  circulation  is  more  disturbed,  there  is  more 
suffering  from  dyspnoea,  and  the  symptoms  in  general  denote  greater  gravity 
of  disease.  The  affection  may  1)e  developed  in  the  course  of  either  acute  aU 
buminuria  or  chronic  degenerative  disease  of  the  kidneys;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  general  dropsy  may  be  present,  emaciation  and  feebleness  are 
greater,  and  the  tendency  to  asthenia  is  more  apparent.  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, other  affections  which  may  be  associated  modify  and  add  to  the  symp- 
toms pertaining  to  the  pleuritic  inflammation. 

The  duration  is  variable,  but  the  career  rarely  ends  under  several  weeks, 
and  gonernlly  it  extends  over  several  months.  As  regards  stages,  when 
acute  pleuritis  has  not  preceded,  cases  do  not  come  under  observation  until 
more  or  less  liquid  effusion  has  taken  place,  and,  it  may  be,  not  until  the 
))IouraI  sac  is  filled  with  liquid.  It  suffices  to  consider  the  career  of  the 
disease  as  consisting  of  two  stages,  one  embracing  the  period  during  which  the 
liquid  either  is  accumulating  or  remains  stationary,  and  the  other  embracing 
the  period  during  which  absorption  of  the  liquid  is  going  on.  After  absorp- 
tion has  nnuie  a  certain  amount  of  progress,  the  patient  may  be  regarded  as 
convalescent. 

r.\TiioiAVHCAT.  Character. — Ordinary  or  simple  chronic  pleuritis  is  a 
subacute  intlunimation,  differing  from  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  only  in 
the  degree  of  intlammatory  action.  The  inflammation  has  no  special  cha- 
rncter.  but  is  of  a  low  grade  of  intensity,  with  a  tendency  to  contiouance  for 
an  indefinite  period. 


Cai's.xtton. — The  snme  causes  are  involved  in  the  causation  of  chronic 
of  Hcute  pleuritis.  It  may  be  produced  traumatically.  It  may  sometimes 
be  *lue  to  cold.  It  occurs  occasionally  during  the  course  of  affe(?tions  of  the 
kidneys,  l^ut  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  it  proceeds  from  internal  causes 
which  are  not  understood,  and  it  is  then  said  to  be  spontaneous. 

An  important  point  of  inquiry  relates  to  its  pathological  relations  to  pnl- 
monury  tuberculosis.  According  to  some  authors,  it  is  generally  consecutive 
to,  and  dependent  upon,  a  tuberculous  deposit.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
of  this  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. Of  forty-two  cases  analyzed  several  years  ago,  the  evidence  of  co-exist- 
ing tuberculosis  was  present  in  only  three;  and  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
which  I  have  since  observed,  I  am  sure  that  the  two  affections  have  been 
associated  in  but  a  small  proportion.  As,  however,  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  occurrence  of  pleuritic  effusion  tends  to  retard  and  con- 
tribute to  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  tuberculosis,  the  association  of  the 
two  affections  may  sometimes  exist  without  being  apparent. 

Chronic  as  well  as  acute  pleuritis  occurs  very  rarely  in  infancy.     It  is  not 
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of  infreqaent  occnrrcnce  in  childhood  and  early  life,  but  is  most  frequent 
between  puberty  and  middle  life.     It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  aged. 

Prognosis. — Simple  chronic  plenritis,  not  associated  with  ^tuberculosis, 
nor  complicated  with  any  serious  affection,  and  occurring  in  a  healthy  sub- 
ject, tends  to  recovery.  A  fatal  result  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  rapid 
Rod  Isrgre  accumulation  of  liquid,  but  instances  of  this  nrast  be  exceedingly 
rare.  If  death  occur,  it  is  generally  from  associated  affections  or  complications. 

RecoTery  takes  place,  leaving  the  affected  side  more  or  less  contracted,  and 
sometimes  this  result  is  so  marked  as,  in  connection  with  the  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  which  it  occasions,  to  produce  an  obvious  and  permanent  de- 
formity, tn  general,  however,  the  contraction  which  follows  is  attended  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  is  not  observed  unless  the  chest  be  denuded, 
Rnd  the  two  sides  compared. 

Palmonary  tuberculosis  becomes  developed  sooner  or  later  after  recovery, 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.*  In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  tuberculous 
disease  appears  to  be  a  sequel,  it  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  pleuritis,  and 
undergone  arrest.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  tuberculous  disease 
follows  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  show  a  predisposition  to  this  disease  derived 
from  the  pleuritis.  The  opinion  frequently  and  perhaps  commonly  entertained 
that  chronic  pleuritis,  when  it  does  not  supervene  on  a  tuberculous  deposit, 
predisposes  strongly  to  the  occurrence  of  the  latter,  I  believe  to  be  incorrect. 
This  belief  is  based  on  my  own  experience.  It  is  sustained  by  the  statistics 
communicated  by  Dr.  Blakiston.^  Of  6fty- three  cases  observed  by  this** 
anthor,  the  patients  remaining  under  observation  for  several  years  after  re- 
covery, not  one  became*  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This  result 
is  striking,  for  it  might  be  expected  that  out  of  so  large  a  number  of  cases 
of  any  disease  occurring,  as  does  pleuritis,  for  the  most  part  at  an  early  age, 
a  certain  proportion  would  be  likely,  in  the  course  of  several  years,  to  become 
tuberculous.  In  estimating  the  influence  of  this  or  any  disease  in  determin- 
ing the  subsequent  development  of  tuberculosis,  the  liability  to  the  latter, 
irrespective  of  antecedent  affections,  is  of  course  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  idea  has  been  lately  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  chronic  pleuritis 
occurs  oftener  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  its  occurrence  on  the  right 
side  is  evidence  of  its  being  connected  with  tubercle.  This,  however,  appears 
to  be  disproved  by  the  statistics  reported  by  Dr.  Bowditch."  Of  fourteen 
patients  affected  with  pleuritis  seated  in  the  right  side,  paracentesis  being 
employed  in  all,  28.57  per  cent,  died,  64.28  per  cent,  were  cured,  and  7.14 
per  cent,  remained  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  of  eleven  cases  in  which 
the  left  side  was  affected,  paracentesis  being  employed  in  all,  45.45  per  cent. 
died,  36.36  got  well,  and  18.18  were  doubtful.  These  results  disprove  the 
idea  just  stated,  because  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  proportion  of  deaths 
woold  be  greater  and  of  recoveries  less,  of  those  in  whom  the  right  side  was 
affected,  if  a  large  number  of  this  class  of  cases  were  tuberculous ;  whereas, 
these  statistics  show  precisely  the  reverse. 

The  mortality  from  chronic  pleuritis,  even  without  regard  to  associated 
affections  and  complications,  is  not  great.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  my  own 
experience  up  to  1856,  was  17  per  cent. 

Recovery  is  understood  to  imply  the  removal,  by  absorption,  of  the  liquid 
effusion,  and  adhesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces.  Tbie  affection,  however,  may 
terminate  in  another  way,  leaving  no  local  symptoms,  and  the  patient  regain- 

I  Practical  Observations  oo  Certain  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  etc.  American  edition. 
Blancliard  &  Lea,  184S. 

*  Vide  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.    Number  for  January,  1863. 
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ing  good  health.  This  consists  in  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  remaining 
permanently  filled  with  liquid.  The  following  case,  illustrative  of  this  ter- 
mination, came  under  my  observation  in  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans^ 
in  1861:— 

A  man,  aged  abont  45,  was  admitted  into  a  ward  under  the  charge  of  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Fenner,  stating  that  he  had  been  ill  and  confined  to  the  bed  for 
four  days,  having  previously  been  in  good  health.  In  answer  to  inquiriei 
suggested  by  the  marks  of  cupping  on  the  left  side,  he  stated  that  he  had 
had  pleurisy  several  years  before.  I  saw  the  patient  casually,  and  found  the 
left  side  dilated,  everywhere  flat  on  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  murmar 
suppressed.  Death  occurred  on  the  third  day  after  his  admission,  and  my 
notes  do  not  contain  data  showing  the  probable  cause  of  death.  The  man 
presented  a  robust  appearance,  and  declared  that  he  was  quite  well  when 
seized  with  his  present  illness  four  days  before  his  admission.  His  habiti 
were  intemperate. 

On  examination  of  the  chest  after  death,  the  left  pleural  sac  was  fonod  to 
be  so  resisting  that  it  was  removed  entire,  and  brought  to  the  college. .  The 
sac  was  then  opened  with  some  difficulty,  and  a  large  amount  of  turbid  liquid, 
estimated  to  be  two  gallons,  removed.  After  the  liquid  had  escaped,  the 
pleural  sac  was  sufficiently  rigid  to  retain  the  shape  which  it  had  before 
being  opened.  A  chondroid  formation,  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  lined  the  entire  plenra.  The  parietal  portion  of  the 
membrane  could  iu  some  places  be  stripped  from  this  chondroid  formation. 
Calcareous  matter  was  abundantly  deposited  in  the  latter.  The  lung  was 
compressed  in  a  solid,  small  mass,  which  resisted  efforts  at  insufflation. 

Another  case,  illustrative  of  a  similar  termfhation*,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
permanency  of  liquid  effusion,  came  under  my  observation  in  private  prac- 
tice. A  lawyer,  aged  about  30,  had  an  attack  of  pleuritis,  which  confined 
him  for  some  time  to  the  bed,  nine  years  before  my  examination  in  1861. 
When  I  saw  him  he  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  had  recently 
been  married.  He  was  entirely  free  from  any  pulmonary  symptoms  except 
deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise.  Flatness  on  percussion  existed  over  the 
whole  of  the  left  side,  with  suppression  of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  vocal 
resonance,  except  at  the  summit,  where  bronchial  respiration  and  broncho* 
phony  existed.  These  signs  were  considered  as  denoting  liquid  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  the  pleural  sac  and  compress  the  lung  into  a  solid  mass.  The 
patient  stated  that  he  had  been  repeatedly  examined  since  the  attack  of 
pleuritis  nine  years  before,  and  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  chest  since  his  apparent  recovery  from  that  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Owing  to  the  latency  of  chronic  pleuritis,  as  regards  the 
subjective  symptoms,  in  many  cases,  the  existence  of  intra-thoracic  disease 
is  often  overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  employ  physical  exploration.  Of 
the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  in  not  a  few  the  patients 
have  been  supposed  to  have  dyspepsia,  irregular  intermittent  fever,  hepatic 
trouble,  or  some  ailment  not  connected  with  the  pulmonary  organs.  If  the 
symptoms  point  to  the  existence  of  some  affection  within  the  chest,  patients 
are  often  supposed  to  be  tuberculous,  and  the  cough,  deficiency  of  breath, 
night  perspirations,  etc.,  rationally  favor  such  a  conclusion.  A  positive 
diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made  without  the  aid  of  physical  signs,  but;  with 
their  aid,  the  existence  of  pleuritis  is  readily  determined. 

The  signs  on  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  and  symptoms, 
the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based,  are  those  denoting  pleuritic  effusion.  The 
signs  of  liquid  effusion  are  the  same  in  chronic  as  in  acute  pleuritis,  and  need 
not  be  repeated ;  but  in  chronic,  more  frequently  than  in  acute  pleuritis,  the 
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•ccQinolation  of  liquid  is  so  large  as  to  occasion  more  or  less  dilatation  of 
the  affected  side,  and  then  are  superadded  signs  obtained  by  inspection  and 
{Mlpation,  notice  of  which  was  deferred  in  treating  of  the  acute  affection. 

Dilatation  of  the  aff'ected  side  by  liquid  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  may 
be  aticertained  by  mensuration  either  with  graduated  tape  or  callipers.  The 
intercostal  spaces  are  pushed  out  to  a  level  with  the  ribs,  and  may  be  bulg- 
ing. The  side  is  motionless,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  acts  of  respiration,  the  move- 
ments of  the  opposite  side  being  exaggerated.  By  applying  the  fingers 
within  the  intercostal  spaces  and  percussing,  at  a  short  distance  or  diametri- 
cally opposite,  a  sense  of  fluctuation  is  sometimes  obtained.  The  heart  is 
moved  from  its  normal  situation,  as  ascertained  either  by  palpation  or  auscul- 
tation. If  the  effusion  be  in  the  left  side,  the  apex-beat  or  the  maximum  of 
the  heart  sounds  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum ;  and  they  are  carried 
toward  the  left  lateral  portion  of  the  chest  if  the  effusion  be  in  the  right  ^ 

side.    The  diaphragm  is  depressed,  pushing  downward  the  abdominal  organs  ^ 

io  contact  with  it.  The  addition  of  these  signs  renders  the  diagnosis  of 
plearitic  effusion  still  more  complete  and  positive,  than  the  signs  which  de- 
note the  presence  of  liquid  without  dilatation. 

Daring  the  stage  of  absorption,  the  signs  show  the  progressive  diminution 
of  Hqnid  until  the  quantity  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  occasion  dilatation,  and, 
from  this  point,  the  continued  decrease  in  quantity  is  ascertained  as  in  acute 
pleoritis.  The  contraction  of  the  affected  side  which  follows  chronic  pleuritis 
ia  more  marked  than  that  succjeeding  the  acute  affection. 

Tbsatment. — The  main  objects  of  treatment  in  simple  chronic  pleuritis 
•re  twofold,  viz. :  ISrst,  to  aid. in  effecting  the  removal  of  the  effused  liquid, 
and,  second,  to  develop  and  sustain  the  powers  of  the  system.  For  the  first 
object,  the  measures  which  may  be  employed  are  the  same  as  in  the  second  and 
third  stages  of  acute  pleuritis,  consisting  of  the  milder  hydragogues,  diuretics, 
•mall  blisters  applied  in  succession  over  different  portions  of  the  affected 
side,  and  the  use  of  iodine  internally  and  externally.  In  view  of  the  anaemic 
state  which  generally  exists,  and  the  effect  of  mercurial ization  on  the  blood, 
this  measure  is  contraindicated.  Bloodletting,  general  or  local,  is  never 
indicated  in  chronic  pleuritis. 

In  pursuing  measures  with  reference  to  the  first  object,  the  second  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  nor  neglected.  Cases  are  frequently  injudiciously  treated, 
in  consequence  of  the  attention  being  too  much  engrossed  with  the  measures 
to  promote  absorption.  These  measures  will  do  harm  if  continued  too  long 
or  pushed  too  far.  After  a  certain  amount  of  effect  has  been  produced,  if 
they  cease  to  be  further  effective,  they  should  be  discontinued,  at  least  for  a 
time ;  nor  should  they  be  persisted  in  if  they  fail  to  have  any  effect.  Harm 
is  produced  by  their  injudicious  employment,  in  proportion  as  they  debilitate. 

The  second  object  calls  for  tonic  remedies,  nutritious  alimentation,  the 
moderate  ase  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  gentle  exercise  out  of  doors. 
These  measares  are  always  important,  and  they  are  pre-eminently  so  if,  from 
associated  affections,  complications,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  patient, 
the  powers  of  the  system  are  notably  lowered.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a 
marked  change  for  tlie  better  occur  at  once,  followed  by  progressive  improve- 
ment in  all  respects,  on  the  discontinuance  of  measures  having  reference  to 
the  absorption  of  liquid,  and  the  substitution  of  measures  addressed  to  the 
system.  Hygienic  measures,  viz.,  nutritious  diet  and  out-door  exercise, 
nnder  proper  restrictions,  are  especially  important. 

A  means  of  effecting  the  first  object,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  liquid, 
requires  distinct  consideration.  Reference  is  now  had  to  the  operation  of 
jHiracfHUiis  or  Utoraceutesis.     The  propriety  of  puncturing  the  chest  when 
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the  accomulation  of  liqnid  is  safficient  to  place  the  patient  in  imminent 
danger,  is  nnqiiestionable.  Bat  it  is  a  question  which  of  late  has  been  much 
discussed,  whether  it  be  not  advisable  to  punctnre  in  cases  in  which  the  chest 
is  dilated  by  liquid,  although  the  patient  be  not  in  great  distress  or  danger. 
It  is  clearly  an  object  to  get  rid  of  the  liqnid,  and  the  point  to  be  decided  is 
whether  it  be  better  to  resort  to  direct  means,  that  is,  puncture  and  withdrafr 
it,  or  to  effect  the  object  indirectly  by  purgatives,  diuretics,  etc.  This  point 
is  to  be  decided,  of  course,  after  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  operation  of  thoracentesis. 

lieretofore,  this  operation  was  performed  only  as  a  dernier  retort,  under 
circumstances  when  little  was  to  be  expected  from  any  measure.  It  was 
deferred  as  long  as  possible,  sometimes  on  account  of  doubt  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis, and,  also,  because  the  perforation  and  introduction  of  air  were  sop- 
posed  to  involve  danger  of  an  increase  of  the  inflammation.  A  considerable 
^  opening  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  free  exit  to  the  liqnid,  and  it  was 

not  easy  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering  the  pleural  cavity.  Objection  to 
the  operation  on  the  score  of  diagnosis  is  now  removed  by  our  present 
knowledge  of  physical  signs.  Moreover,  the  operation  has  been  divested  of 
all  severity  and  the  liability  to  the  introduction  of  air  has  been  provided 
against  by  the  application  of  the  suction-pump,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Morril 
Wyman,  in  1850,  and  since  employed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  Dr. 
Bowditch.  The  introduction  of  air  is  not  attended  by  the  injurious  effects 
formerly  apprehended,  but  it  is  objectionable  because  the  presence  of  air  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  full  expansion  of  the  lung  after  the  liquid  is  removed. 
Its  introduction  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  pump  in  withdrawing  the 
liquid.  The  operation  is  rendered  trivial  because,  with  the  suction  force  of 
the  pump,  a  small  exploring  trocar  suffices  to  make  the  puncture,  which  causes 
very  little  pain,  and  closes  directly  the  canula  is  removed.^ 

Dr.  Bowditch  has  operated  in  this  way  150  times  on  75  persons  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years.  In  no  instance  was  any  permanent  injury  referable 
to  the  operation.  It  was  in  some  cases  repeated  several  times  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  In  29  of  the  75  cases,  recovery  appeared  to  be 
attributable  to  the  operation  Immediate  and  great  relief  was  obtained  in 
cases  which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  Dr.  B.  has  been  led  by  his  experience 
to  operate  in  all  cases  in  which  the  quantity  of  liquid  induces  either  perma- 
nent or  occasional  dyspnoea  of  a  severe  character,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  pleural  cavity  is  filled,  if,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  treatment,  the 
liquid  does  not  diminish. 

I  can  testify,  from  a  limited  experience,  to  the  innocnousness  of  the  opera- 
tion after  the  plan  introduced  by  Drs.  Wyman  and  Bowditch,  the  relief 
which  it  affords,  and  its  value  as  a  means  of  rescuing  patients  from  a  con- 
dition of  imminent  danger  to  life.  And  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bowditch, 
as  just  stated,  are  not  only  sustained  by  his  large  experience,  but  are  conso- 
nant with  common  sense.  If  by  an  operation  trivial  with  respect  to  pain  or 
any  evil  effects,  and  easily  performed,  the  liquid  effusion  may  be  withdrawn 
at  pleasure,  it  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  measures  which  are  indirect, 
not  very  reliable,  requiring  con8idci:able  time,  and  producing  more  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  system,  and  debility.  An  important  advantage  of  the 
operation  is,  that,  the  liquid  being  removed  before  the  lung  has  been  sub- 
jected to  long  pressure,  and  become  adherent  by  dense  layers  of  lymph,  or, 
perhaps,  organized  tissue,  the  expansion  takes  place  more  fully,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  less  deformity  of  the  chest  by  contraction  of  the  affected  side. 

'  For  details  pertaining  to  the  oi>eration  by  means  of  the  snotion-pnmp,  and  an 
acconnt  of  oases,  vide  papers  by  Dr.  Bowditcli,  in  the  American  Joamal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  April,  1852,  and  Jan.  1863. 
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Thoracentesis  by  means  of  a  small  trocar,  attached  to  the  snction-pump, 
the  panctare  made  at  a  convenient  point  either  behimi,  laterally,  or  in  front, 
is  admissible  whenever  the  pleural  cavity  remains  filled  with  liquid  after  a 
brief  trial  of  the  measures  desijirned  to  promote  absorption  ;  and  the  opera- 
tion sbonld  not  be  delayed  whenever  the  liquid  accumulation  is  sufficient  to 
iDTolTe  danger  or  distressing  dyspnoea. 

Since  the  preparation  of  this  work  was  commenced,  I  have  made  trial,  in 
place  of  the  suction-pump  employed  by  Wyman  and  Bowditch,  of  a  simpler 
apparatus,  viz.,  a  small  trocar  and  canula,  fitted  to  screw  upon  the  flexible 
■ocUon-tabe  of  Davidson's  syringe.  The  canula  should  be  provided  with  a 
stopcock.  The  trocar  and  canula  being  introduced  into  the  chest,  the 
trocar  is  withdrawn  and  the  canula  attached  to  the  syringe ;  the  liquid  is  then 
removed  by  means  of  the  expansion  of  the  India-rubber  suction-bag  after  its 
compression  witblhe  hand.  I  have  made  trial  of  this  apparatus  in  several 
cases  with  satisfactory  results.  If  found  desirable,  the  India-rubber  suc- 
tion-bag might  be  made  thicker  than  it  is  usually  in  Davidson's  syringes, 
glTiog  more  suction  power.  The  advantage  of  this  apparatus,  over  the  suctiou- 
pamp,  is  its  greater  simplicity,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  managed,  and  a  less 
liabilitj  to  get  oat  of  order. 

XMPTVMA,    PTOTHOBAX,    OR    SUPPURATIVE    PLEURITI8. 

• 

These  names  denote  a  variety  of  pleuritis  characterized  by  the  accumula- 
tioQ,  in  the  pleural  cavity,  of  a  purulent  liquid.  The  accumulation  of  pus 
is  a  feature  sufficiently  distinctive  and  important  to  serve  as  a  ground  for 
constituting  this  a  variety  of  pleuritis.  The  term  empyema  only  expresses 
tbe  existence  of  pus,  without  indicating  its  situation.  Pyothorax  is  a  better 
name,  but  this  does  not  express  the  existence  of  inflammation.  Suppura- 
tive pleuritis  is  a  simple  title  suggested  as  more  fully  expressive  of  the 
affection.  ^ 

Suppurative  pleuritis  may  be  either  acute  or  subacute  at  the  beginning, 
bat  it  becomes  chronic.  It  is  therefore  a  variety  of  chronic  pleuritis.  The 
symptoms  attending  its  development  are  the  same  as  in  simple  or  ordinary 
pleuritis,  either  acute  or  chronic.  There  are  no  distinctive  points  pertaining 
to  the  symptomatology,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  under 
a  distinct  bead  its  clinical  history.  The  anatomical  characters,  too,  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  simple  or  ordinary  pleuritis,  excepting  that,  in  the 
latter,  the  effused  liquid  is  a  mixture  of  serum  and  lymph,  whereas,  in  the 
Tariety  under  consideration,  the  liquid  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
is  pus. 

The  pathological  character  of  suppurative  pleuritis  is  inflammation,  acute 
or  subacute,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  pus,  or  suppuration.  This  result 
of  the  inflammation  is  dependent  on  an  intrinsic  tendency  existing  at  the 
outset.  In  other  words,  the  formation  of  pus  is  not  an  accidental  effect, 
Bor  does  it  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  inflammation.  The  inflamma- 
tion 10  cases  of  suppurative  pleuritis  tends  at  once  or  speedily  to  suppura- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  simple  or  ordinary  pleuritis,  the  disease 
mtty  continue  for  months  and  even  years  without  eventuating  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pus.  The  affection  is  not  at  first  simple  and  subsequently  suppura- 
tive pleuritis,  but  it  is  a  distinct  variety  of  pleuritis  from  the  beginning. 

As  regards  its  causation,  it  may  be  produced  traumatically ;  and  it  occurs 
spontaneously,  the  internal  causative  agencies  in  the  latter  case  being,  with 
our  existing  knowledge,  neither  more  nor  less  intelligible  than  when  the  in- 
flammation is  of  the  simple  or  ordinary  kind.  Why  pleuritic  inflammation  in 
ooe  case  should  lead  to  the  formation  of  quarts  or  even  gallons  of  pus,  and,  in 
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aDother  case,  coDtinoe  indefinitelj  withoat  sappnratioQ,  we  are  unable  to 
«  explain. 

DiAGNOSTS. — The  signs,  as  well  as  symptoms,  in  snppnrative  plearitis  are 
not  distinctive  of  this  variety.  They  represent  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  they  are  essentially  the  same  when  the  liquid 
is  purulent  as  when  it  consists  of  serum  and  lymph.  The  point  of  inquiry, 
in  regard  of  diagnosis,  is,  whether  there  be  any  means  of  determining  that 
the  liquid  is  purulent.  This  is  an  important  point  with  reference  to  prog- 
nosis and  treatment  The  occurrence  of  chills,  greater  febrile  movement, 
hectic  paroxysms,  etc.,  are  not  reliable  in  this  differential  diagnosis.  The 
symptoms  and  signs,  in  fact,  exclusive  of  spontaneous  perforation  of  the 
thoracic  walls,  will  hardly  warrant  a  positive  diagnosis.  But  the  purolent 
character  of  the  liquid  may  be  inferred,  with  considerable  confidence,  *if  the 
quantity  progressively  continues  to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  employment 
of  measures  to  promote  absorption.  A  serous  effusion  is  generally  either 
diminished  or  retarded  by  the  use  of  hydragogues,  diuretics,  etc. ;  but  these 
measures  are  not  likely  to  exert  any  influence  upon  a  purulent  liquid. 

Spontaneous  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  occurs,  after  a  time,  In 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  suppurative  pleuritis.  When  this  occurs, 
before  ulceration  of  the  integument  ensues,  a  soft  fluctuating  tumor  makes 
its  "appearance  over  or  near  the  point  of  perforation.  The  appearance  of 
such  a  tumor,  developed  rapidly  without  having  been  preceded  by  inflamma- 
tion exterior  to  the  thoracic  wails,  is  at  once  significant  of  this  variety  of 
pleuritis.  The  size  of  the  tumor  may  be  observed  to  vary  with  forcible  acts 
of  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  action  of  the  heart  upon  the  liquid 
within  the  chest  may  communicate  a  pulsation  to  the  tumor,  which  might  at 
first  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  aneurism  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  chest,  by 
furnishing  the  evidence  of  the  pleural  sac  being  filled  with  liquid,  will  shovr 
the  character  of  the  affection.  If  the  tumor  be  not  opened,  inflammation  of 
the  integument,  from  distension,  and  ulceration  supervene,  and  the  pus  makes 
its  escape  from  the  tumor  and  the  pleural  cavity.  Paracentesis  from  neces- 
sity, as  it  is  called,  has  then  taken  place.  This  result  is  almost  exclusively 
due  to  suppurative  pleuritis,  but  I  have  known  one  instance  in  which  spon- 
taneous perforation  took  place  when  the  liquid  was  not  purulent. 

A  positive  diagnosis,  however,  may  be  made  in  cases  in  which  spontaneoas 
perforation  of  the  chest  does  not  occur,  or  without  waiting  for  the  occurrence 
of  this  event.  A  small  exploring  trocar  may  be  introduced  into  the  chest, 
and  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  withdrawn.  The  gross  and  microscopical  cha- 
racters of  the  specimen  thus  obtained  will  at  once  settle  the  question.  This 
procedure  is  warrantable  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  view  of  the  bearing  on 
the  prognosis  and  treatment.  Indeed,  the  operation  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
in  nowise  objectionable. 

In  a  mach  smaller  proportion  of  cases  a  spontaneous  evacuation  occurs 
in  another  direction.  Perforation  of  the  lung  takes  place,  and  the  pus  finds 
its  way  into  the  air-passages.  The  occurrence  of  this  event  is  marked  by 
a  sudden  and  copious  purulent  expectoration.  This  expectoration  continues 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

pROONOsis. — Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  a  more  serious 
affection  than  simple  pleuritis,  acute  or  chronic.  Happily,  it  is  an  infrequent 
variety  of  pleuritis.  Inasmuch  as  the  pus  cannot  be  removed  by  absorption, 
but  must  be  evacuated  either  spontaneously  or  by  surgical  interference,  the 
condition  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  large  abscess  which,  after  opening,  con- 
tinues to  discharge  through  a  fistulous  orifice.     After  the  purulent  contents 
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of  the  pleural  caTitj  are  evacnatcd,  the  membrane  continnes  to  famish  pas, 
and  thus  the  discharge  continues  indefinitely.  Emaciation,  debility,  hectic  « 
paroxysms,  etc.,  resalt  from  long-continued  suppuration,  and  death  takes 
place  by  slow  asthenia.  An  anfavorable  termination  may  be  due,  as  in 
certain  cases  of  simple  plenritis,  to  the  coexistence  of  tabercolosis,  pericar- 
ditis, or  some  other  serious  affection. 

Recovery  from  suppurative  pleuritis,  however,  is  by  no  means  infrequent, 
mod  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for  if  the  patient  have  a  good  constitution, 
and  the  affection  be  uncomplicated.  The  purulent  discharge  continues  for 
weeks,  months,  and  perhaps  years,  but  progressively  diminishes.  Pleuritic 
adhesions  take  place,  the  affection  becoming  more  and  more  circumscribed, 
nntil,  at  length,  they  become  universal,  and  the  recovery  is  completed,  leaving 
the  aiffected  side  considerably  or  greatly  contracted. 

Tbxatmbnt. — In  the  treatment  of  suppurative  pleuritis,  little  or  no  reliance 
18  to  be  placed  on  the  employment  of  measures  to  promote  absorption  of  the 
pomleot  liquid.  If  the  pleural  cavity  be  filled  with  pus,  it  will  not  be 
absorbed,  but,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  and  thoracentesis  be  not 
resorted  to,  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  make  its  way  either  into  the  air-passages 
or  through  the  thoracic  walls.  Hydragogues,  diuretics,  blisters,  etc.,  will 
not  only  prove  unavailing,  but  they  do  harm,  if  persistingly  employed,  by 
impairing  the  powers  of  the  system.  Thoracentesis  should  be  performed 
as  soon  as  the  purulent  character  of  the  liquid  is  ascertained,  provided 
paracentesis  by  necessity  have  not  already  taken  place.  The  suction-pump 
may  be  at  first  nsed,  a  larger  trocar  being  advisable  than  when  the  liquid 
ia  seroQS,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  consistency  of  pus.  The  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated  as  ofteu  as  required ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
owing  to  the  reproduction  of  pus,  this  mode  of  performing  thoracentesis  will 
prove  nnsatisfactory.  An  opening  should  then  be  made  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pleural  sac,  allowing  the  pus  to  escape  freely.  Air  will  gain  admission 
into  the  chest,  and,  since  this  is  unavoidable,  its  ingress  and  egress  should 
be  unobstructed.  A  small  orifice,  not  sufficient  for  the  free  escape  of  the 
poa,  and  allowing  air  to  be  pent  up  within  the  pleural  cavity,  is  injudicious. 
The  pas  becoming  decomposed  and  fetid,  acts  as  an  irritant  on  the  inflamed 
surfaces,  whereas  if  it  drain  away  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura  be  well  ventilated,  this  result  does  not  follow. 

If  spontaneous  perforation  take  place,  as  denoted  by  the  development  of 
a  fluctuating  tumor,  the  latter  should  be  at  once  opened.  If  the  perforation 
be  at  a  point  so  far  above  the  bottom  of  the  sac  that  a  portion  only  of  the 
pus  is  evacuated,  more  or  less  remaining  constantly  below  the  point  of  per- 
foration, a  counter  opening  should  be  made.  It  is  desirable  that  the  drain- 
age should  be  so  effectual  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  fetor  connected 
with  the  discharge.  If  there  be  fetor,  injections  of  tepid  water  are  useful. 
I  have  known  these  to  be  extremely  useful  in  effecting  the  removal  of  fetid 
poa,  when  the  perforation  was  not  at  a  favorable  point  for  the  free  discharge 
of  the  purulent  contents  of  the  pleural  sac. 

To  support  the  powers  of  the  system  is  an  object  of  still  greater  import- 
ance in  the  treatment  of  suppurative,  than  of  simple,  pleuritis.  The  import- 
ance is  greater  because  there  is  more  danger  of  death  by  asthenia,  and,  in 
favorable  cases,  the  duration  of  the  affection  is  longer.  The  measures  to  be 
employed  for  this  object  are  the  same  in  both  forms  of  the  disease. 
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PLEURITIS,    WITH    PNEUMOTHORAX,    OR    PN  E  U  M  0 -H  TD  RO- 

THORAX. 

The  term  pneumo-hydrothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  and 
liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  As  this  liquid,  however,  is  either  sero-fibrinoas 
or  purulent,  hydrothorax,  which  signifies  a  purely  serous  liquid,  is  not  strictly 
appropriate.  The  liquid  is  due  to  inflamoiation,  and  the  affection  is  a  variety 
of  pleuritis.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  pleuritis  witb  pneumothorax. 
Pneumothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air  without  liquid.  The  latter  affec- 
tion is  rare,  but  it  occurs,  and  claims  separate  notice. 

Pneumothorax  coexists  with  suppurative  pleuritis,  after  spontaneona 
perforation  of  the  thoracic  walls,  or  when  a  fistulous  opening  is  made ;  and, 
also,  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  lung  is  perforated  from  without  and  a 
communication  opened  between  the  air-passages  and  the  pleural  cavity.  Bat 
the  term  pneumothorax,  with  or  without  pleuritis,  is  considered  as  denoting 
the  presence  of  air  which  gains  admission  from  the  air-passages  through  a 
perforation  taking  place  from  within  the  lung.  This  perforation,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  is  an  accident  occurring  in  the  progress  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

It  is  probable  that  this  accident  would  occur  much  oftener  than  it  does/ 
were  it  not  for  the  constancy  with  which  circumscribed,  dry  pleuritis,  leading 
to  pleuritic  adhesions,  supervenes  upon  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  Over  the 
portions  of  lung  in  which  the  tuberculous  deposit  is  seated,  the  pleural  sur- 
faces usually  become  firmly  united,  requiring  often  considerable  force  for 
their  separation  on  post-mortem  examinations.  These  adhesions  offer  an 
obstacle  to  the  evacuation  of  collections  of  liquefied  tubercle  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  the  evacuation  is  usually  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  But  occa- 
sionally, a  collection  of  liquefied  tubercle  being  situated  near  the  superficies 
of  the  lung,  at  a  point  not  protected  by  adhesions,  the  membrane  gives 
way,  and  the  evacuation  is  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Pleuritis,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  at  once  excited,  air  finds  its  way  through  the  perforation,  and 
in  this  way  the  affection  becomes  developed. 

In  like  manner  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax  is  produced  in  certain  cases 
of  circumscribed  pulmonary  gangrene.  The  decomposed  pulmonary  tissue 
is  usually  evacuated  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  expectorated ;  but 
sometimes,  being  situated  near  the  surface,  the  pleura  at  that  point  becomes 
involved  in  the  gangrene,  and  gives  way,  leaving  a  perforation  through 
which  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  and  pleuritis  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  sphacelated  matter.  A  few  instances  of  this  kind  have  come  under  my 
observation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Air  escapes  with  more  or  less  force  after  the 
knife  penetrates  the  chest,  in  making  the  post-mortem  examination.  The 
pleural  sac  coutains  liquid  in  variable  quantity  in  different  cases.  The 
liquid  is  turbid  from  admixture  with  lymph.  The  pleural  surfaces  are  more 
or  less  covered  with  lymph,  which  is  soft  or  dense,  according  to  the  duration 
of  the  affection.  The  air  and  liquid  are  sometimes  extremely  fetid,  and,  In 
other  cases,  devoid  of  fetor.  The  fetor  is  excessive  if  the  affection  be  asso- 
ciated with  pulmonary  gangrene.  After  the  sternum  is  removed,  if  the 
nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows  be  inserted  into  the  trachea,  and  air  forced  into 
the  lung  of  the  affected  side,  bubbles  rising  in  the  liquid  show  the  fact  of 
perforation,  and  its  situation.  The  size  of  the  perforation  varies.  It  is 
Qsuully  small  when  the  affection  supervenes  on  tuberculosis ;  but  may  be 
'quite  large  in  cases  of  gangrene.     The  lung  on  the  affected  side,  if  not  pre- 
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Tented  by  old  adhesions,  is  compressed  into  a  solid  mass,  as  in  cases  of  sim- 
ple pleoritis  with  large  effusion. 

Clinical  History The  occurrence  of  perforation  is  usually  marked  by 

icnte  pain,  denoting  the  development  of  plenritis.  The  introduction  of  air, 
and  the  speedy  effusion  of  liquid,  give  rise  generally  to  notable  dyspncea, 
with  accelerated  breathing,  accompanied  frequently  with  lividity.  The 
pnlse  is  in  most  cases  rapid  and  feeble.  These  symptoms  denote  the  super- 
vention of  a  serious  affection  of  some  kind,  and  point  to  the  chest  as  its 
seat 

In  some  cases  the  accelerated  breathing  and  dyspnoea  continue  to  be 
prominent  symptoms,  the  patient  suffering  greatly,  and  perhaps  being  unable 
to  lie  down  (orthopnoea),  nntil  the  affection  ends  fatally,  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  usually  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days — and  it  may  end 
fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  But,  in  other  cases,  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  subsides  after  a  short  time,  and  the  dyspnoea  may  be  moderate, 
or  wanting,  save  on  exercise.  In  some  instances,  even  considerable  exercise 
is  practicable.  As  regards  strength  and  the  general  condition,  there  is 
mncb  Tariation  in  different  cases.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  ffatients  are 
confined  to  the  room  and  bed,  but  sometimes  they  are  able  to  be  out  of 
doors,  preserving  appetite,  and  not  presenting  a  notable  morbid  aspect. 
Mncb  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  condition  as  regards  the  affections  of 
which  this  is  a  complication. 

As  an  exception  to  the  rule,  plenritis,  with  pnenmothorax  from  perforation, 
is  developed  gradually  and  imperceptibly.  It  may  remain  for  a  greater  or 
lea  period  quite  latent.  In  some  instances  the  accumulation  of  liquid 
becomes  large,  the  air  disappears,  and  the  affection  is  apparently  converted 
into  simple  plenritis  with  effusion.  In  two  instances  of  this  kind  which  have 
hllen  onder  my  observation,  thoracentesis  was  resorted  to,  and  the  communi- 
cmtion  between  the  air-passages  and  plenral  cavity,  through  the  perforation, 
was  resumed  after  the  liquid  was  withdrawn. 

Diagnosis. — When  this  affection  is  developed  with  marked  symptoms  in 
the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  its  existence  should  certainly  be  at 
once  suspected ;  but  the  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  of  this 
affection  as  contrasted  with  simple  plenritis  and  effusion  to  warrant  a  positive 
differential  diagnosis.  Moreover,  as  just  stated,  the  affection  is  sometimes 
latent,  the  symptoms  not  warranting  even  the  diagnosis  of  plenritis.  A 
positive  diagnosis,  in  short,  must  be  based  on  physical  signs,  and  these  are 
asnally  easily  obtained  and  very  explicit. 

The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  renders  the  percussion  sound 
porely  tympanitic.  If  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  small  or  moderate,  tympanitic 
resonance  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side,  being  propagated 
from  the  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  If  the  liquid  be  large  or  con- 
nderable  in  quantity,  dnlness  or  flatness  will  be  found  at  the  base  extending 
upward  (the  patient  sitting)  to  a  certain  height,  tympanitic  resonance  exist- 
ing above.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  relation  of  resonance  and  dul- 
nen  or  flatness  will  be  found  to  vary  with  the  changed  position  of  the  body 
of  the  patient.  The  tympanitic  resonance  sometimes  has  an  amphoric 
character. 

Respiratory  sonnd  is  sometimes  wanting  over  the  affected  side.  Over  the 
eonipressed  lung  bronchial  respiration  may  be  found.  The  ordinary  cavern- 
ona  respiration  is  sometimes  heard,  but,  in  most  cases,  amphoric  respiration 
mod  amphoric  voice  or  echo  are  present,  either  limited  or  diffused  over  the 
whole  of  the  affected  side.     With  these  signs,  metallic  tinkling  is  generally 
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T't''  t'^'*.:'?.  •■?  of  thc>e  strikinp:  and  distinctive  signs  renders  the 
>•■  i    :  ;    -ilTive.  taken  in  connection  with  other  sipns. 

:    ■*'  •:i'i^<  dt'velops  a  S]»iashinf5  sonnd  freqnently  hnvinp  the 

■  ,.  .,.,. ,;  -  •;.  v:i-;.>n  as  ihe  respiration,  voice,  and  tinkling  sonnds. 

•.  •■'  7r-.<e!v;o  M  air  afui  liquid  is  rarely  wanting. 
.•  <  i .   ,1  •■-.  .j:o;;t'y  dilatod  and  presents  the  same  characters  as 
'v-vs  :.■    i  :i:a:::-  rr.  .u  Wki'vA  in  simple  and  soppnrative  pleuritis. 

"';  viNi  s;-i — T'v:  •'-"■-"■'<''!  in  cases  of  plenritis  with  pnenmothorax  is 

.,..,.  ,..,    ,.      T--  .\  ,  .i*.'0":mi  be  connected  with  pnlmonary  gangrene, 

;*.i  -^  ".A  v   ■•••  ir- 1  ■;.■  .1"  i  within  a  sliort  period.     Otlier  things  being 

i   :»  -a'.    .■■••?'  ' !     •".  ■v'.':-.  i:  ot.vurs  in  the  conrse  of  pnlmonary  tubercu- 

:.i.,*-    t    ••■■  ..-.-'    -.  :o  t'.io  progress  which  the  latter  affection  has 

»:.i.:o      V'icrv  s  .i  vfo  vir'A'.;  or  in  diftorent  cases,  as  regards  the  period  before 

■.:  t^;      !■!  •"  .<•  ..•tscs  ::  ends  fatally  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but 

.,  •..     iiti^  '  •■  s  ;•-•':.  ''j:\v.  '>7  t::-.>ntlis  or  even  years.     It  may  continue  for 

,.      'vA  i  ■    .•  "i:-.*:    \'\-  :\i*:cnt  experiencing  so  little  inconvenience  as  to 

■    '...:■.■  •  M^i-.'"    -I   ^'./.i  l;oa!:h.     The  Allowing  remarkable  case  will  serve 

.  •  \     I'N  ^  I  .■!.;•■.  .1-  i  a'<v>  illnsirale  the  latency  of  the  affection  occurring 

.1.     •.■    ••••{   V-   r»  :-»^v\  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  the  left  Inng  which  he 

I....    . .' .  .   V    t     I  ■'.•'»•.   "  ^r't*.'!  examination  made  two  or  three  days  before. 

«  ",     ■.  i  ^  •    •;    -M",  a,:od  IS.  an  accountant,  was  seized,  four  days 

.»      .     '.  X     . ..   •     v     •  .i!^  ;u".::e  alTvetion  which  proved  to  be  pneumonitis 

..t.       ,     •     .1.-     ■   .•   •  ■  vv  ri^-Iit  lung.     At  the  time  of  the  attack,  he 

.  .  »       ,^:    •    ix         •   ^ '.•.•  '••.•a*::i.     He  was  attended  by  Dr.  IJurge,  who 

•V   -r^x    i   N  ^-x  J.,".^:::'!^  pneunionilis.  and  the  affected  lobe  was  found 

.     .,..  }         '.•  xvv-.-.i  N  ,:Jjo  of  :hi<  disease.     On  an  examination  of  the 

,^..•     .;»     •  '.    .•  ;**>,r.".io!iitis.   I>r.  Hurge  discovered  the  signs  of 

....  .»    'V..;.'.  ',    -ix  .i-^\\-:-':z  '.-u*  lofi  side.    Metallic  tinkling,  and  amphoric 

•  »      n"    ».  V  '""I'v  marked.     The  upper  portion  of  the  chest 

...»».  ...a:  I   y.v.-.v.- .;io.  and  the  lower  portion  a  dull  resonance  on 
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'•.•^^>■.•.^  health,  the  patient  stated  that  he  was  qnite 

»     '  .'•.■  .u-.::e  di>ease  ;  that  is,  four  davs  before  his  death. 

;    '  ••».-\.'r.  ^'.  \v:i<  a>certained  that  he  had  had  a  slight 

.  •  N    ;  ■  ■*  i*  l".e  t!ioui:ht  nothing  of  it.     He  was  not  eon- 

".  ,  :i,  V    ••  l'-v.»:!i.  was  not  subject  to  pain  in  the  side,  and, 

. .  ^     .'  xt  •!  ;■•■■■.>  pointing  to  so  grave  an  affection  as  pleuritis 

v«  •!  •'  '..-'v  eouden^ed  from  compression.     The  lower 

".uT  li>l»e  but  slightly,  owing  to  the  free  escape 

.!  !x    r;;.;e  as  a  crow's  quill,  situated  on  the  anterior 

t    i.>;iv  from  the  upj»er  to  the  lower  extremity. 

•  ^    •'■v*  was  readily  inllated.     The  perforation  was 

^  N    t,.  iwied  by  a  cartilaginous  rim.     On  passing  a 

,  '/'.vd  a  small  cavity  of  about  the  size  of  an 

\  \»:iN  >!nooth  and  lined  by  a  meml)rane.     This 

*.?:•;:.  and  there  w<'re  no  tuberculous  masses. 

;  «  ix  eovrred  with  lymph  den.'ie  and  closely 

»  .i*  Mt-ed  over  a  <puirt  of  turbid  liquid,  which 

^  .'.  .  K'  c!u*st  was  opened,  air  escaped  with  force, 

V.  .s':i.on  of  the  right  lung  contained  several 

«.  x^v.  .\  *.:u'  si^e  of  an  Knglish  walnut;  also,  small 
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I  exhibited  the  perforated  lang  at  the  New  York  Pathological  Society, 
March  27,  1862. 

Tbkathent. — The  treatment  of  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax,  in  most 
eases  embraces  only  palliative  and  sustaining  measures.  The  severity  of 
the  pain  and  the  distressing  dyspnoea  frequently  call  urgently  for  measures 
to  procure  relief.  Opium,  soothing  applications  to  the  chest,  and  the  ethereal 
preparations  are  indicated  for  this  object.  The  powers  of  the  system  are 
to  be  sostained  by  tonic  remedies,  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  a  nutritious  diet. 
These  measares  will  generally  only  serve  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  and  prolong  life.  And  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  affection  con- 
tinnes  for  months,  or  years,  or  indefinitely,  and  is  not  incompatible  with 
comfortable  health,  there  is  no  special  treatment  to  be  pursued,  the  main 
object  being  to  invigorate  and  support  the  powers  of  the  system.    * 

If  the  patient  suffer  greatly  from  dyspnoea  arising  from  dilatation  of  the 
affected  side,  the  chest  may  be  punctured  as  a  palliative  measure.  I  have 
resorted  to  this  operation  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  The  air  will  be 
likely  to  re-accumulate,  and  the  side  become  again  dilated  as  before,  but  I 
have  known  this  not  to  occur  for  some  weeks,  and  the  operation  may  be  re- 
peated, as  often  as  called  for  by  the  dyspnoea  arising  from  the  dilatation. 

PNEUMOTHORAX. 

The  term  pneumothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air,  without  liquid,  in 
the  pleural  cavity.  Under  these  circumstances,  pleuritis  either  does  not 
exist,  or  it  is  circumscribed  and  not  accompanied  by  liquid  effusion.  This 
affection  is  certainly  extremely  rare,  and  its  occnrrence  has  been  doubted  ; 
bat  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  establish  its  existence.  In  cases  of  pneumo- 
thorax, without  pleuritis,  the  perforation  of  lung  is  not  incident  to  gangrene 
or  tobercnlosis,  but  is  probably  connected,  generally  if  not  invariably,  with 
emphysema,  which  may  not  be  general,  but  circumscribed.  Emphysematous 
dilatation  of  the  air  cells,  perhaps  confined  to  a  few  lobules  at  the  margin  of 
a  lobe,  or  an  emphysematous  bleb,  may  lead  to  a  minute  rupture  through 
which  air  is  forced  by  the  acts  of  breathing,  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 
The  perforation,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  may  be  no  larger  than  a  pin- 
hole. The  presence  of  the  air  does  not  excite  pleuritis,  but  the  accumula- 
tion may  be  sufficient  to  compress  the  lung  into  a  solid  mass,  as  in  pleuritis 
with  large  effusion,  dilate  the  affected  side,  and  remove  the  heart  from  its 
Bormal  sitoation. 

Pneumothorax,  without  effusion  from  pleuritis,  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  denoting  inflammation  and  the  presence 
of  liquid.  The  patient  suffers  chiefly  from  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  pre- 
sence of  air.  These  effects  relate  exclusively  to  the  respiration  and  circula- 
tion. There  is  little  or  no  febrile  movement ;  the  appetite,  digestion  and 
notrition  are  not  affected,  and  the  vital  powers  are  maintained.  If  the  affec- 
tion were  to  end  fatally,  it  would  be  by  apnoea,  assuming  that  pleuritis  is 
not  developed  sooner  or  later.  It  is  unquestionable  that  this  affection  may 
end  in  recovery.  Under  the  influence  of  compression,  the  perforation  may 
become  sealed  up  by  a  circumscribed  pleuritis  with  the  exudation  of  lymph, 
or  subsequently  by  adhesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces  at  the  point  of  perfora- 
tion, and  the  lung  again  become  expanded  and  resume  its  function.  Dr. 
Gairdner  has  quoted  the  report  of  a  remarkable  case  illustrative  of  the  oc« 
eurrence  of  pneumothorax  without  pleuritis,  and  of  its  favorable  course  and 
termination.*     Dr.  Gairdner  regards  this  case  as  unique  in  respect  of  the 

I  CUnioal  Medicine.    Edinborgh,  1862,  page  381. 
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distinctness  of  the  clinical  facts  on  which  the  diagnosis  was  based.  A  case 
equally  striking,  and  not  less  distinct  as  regards  the  diagnostic  phenomena, 
has  fallen  nnder  mj  observation.  The  important  points  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  this  case,  which  was  recorded  very  fally,  are  as  follows : — 

A  Polish  peddler,  aged  29,  was  admitted  into  hospital,  January  29, 1856. 
He  stated  that  twelve  days  before  his  admission,  being  apparently  in  per- 
fect health,  he  was  attacked  suddenly  with  a  sharp  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
left  nipple,  accompanied  with  shortness  of  breath.  This  occnrred  while  he 
was  carrying  his  pack,  which  weighed  about  70  pounds.  He  had  no  cough 
nor  expectoration.  The  pain  soon  disappeared,  but  the  want  of  breath 
obliged  him  to  give  up  his  occupation  and  led  him  to  the  hospital.  He  was 
a  vigorous  man  weighing  about  175  pounds.  He  presented  a  healthy  aspect, 
complaining  only  of  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise.  This  difficulty  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  up  and  walking  freely  about  the  ward. 

The  left  side  was  dilated,  the  intercostal  depressions  obliterated ;  the 
resonance  over  this  side  was  purely  tympanitic,  and  auscultation  furnished  a 
well-marked  amphoric  echo  without  any  respiratory  sound.  Subsequently 
amphoric  respiration  became  extremely  well  marked,  together  with  metallic 
tinkling.  The  heart-sounds  showed  the  heart  to  be  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum. 

After  a  month  there  was  considerable  improvement  as  regards  the  defi- 
ciency of  breath  on  exercise.  The  dilatation  of  the  left  side  was  no  longer 
apparent,  and  the  intercostal  depressions  became  visible,  vesicular  respire^ 
tion  extended  from  the  summit  to  the  nipple,  and  the  amphoric  sounds,  with 
the  metallic  tinkling,  had  disappeared. 

Three  weeks  afterward,  the  patient  felt  sufficiently  improved  to  leave  the 
hospital  and  return  to  his  occupation.  The  respiratory  murmur  on  the  left 
side  was  feeble,  but  everywhere  appreciable,  with  no  abnormal  modificatioD, 
save  in  intensity,  and  no  amphoric  sounds.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was 
felt  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum. 

The  patient  consulted  me  a  month  after  his  discharge  from  the  hospital. 
He  had  returned  to  his  occupation  of  peddling,  carrying  his  pack  on  his 
back  as  before.  He  had  experienced  no  difficulty  from  want  of  breath  until 
three  days  before  his  visit  to  me ;  but  for  three  days  the  deficiency  of  breath 
on  exercise  had  been  considerable.  On  examination  of  the  cheat,  the  left 
side  was  everywhere  tympanitic ;  there  was  no  respiratory  murmur  on  that 
side,  and  the  heart  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.  No  arophorio 
sounds.  He  complained  of  nothing  but  the  want  of  breath ;  excepting  this 
he  was  well. 

I  did  not  see  the  patient  afterward  for  eleven  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  called  to  see  me  with  another  patient.  After  his  former  call 
upon  me,  he  gave  up  peddling  and  became  a  farm  laborer.  He  now  ap- 
peared and  reported  himself  to  be  perfectly  well.  The  respiratory  mnrmar 
was  everywhere  heard  over  the  left  side,  but  was  slightly  weaker  than  on  the 
right  side.  The  apex-beat  of  the  heart  was  in  its  normal  situation.  The 
left  side  laterally  and  posteriorly  presented  to  the  eye  slight  contraction. 

This  was  evidently  a  case  of  simple  pneumothorax,  without  pleuritis.  A 
pin-hole  perforation  at  a  weak  point,  or  the  rupture  of  an  emphysematoas 
bleb,  probably  took  place  under  the  muscular  exertion  of  carrying  his  pack. 
He  had  nearly  recovered  when,  on  resuming  his  occupation,  the  perforation 
was  reopened,  and  the  pneumothorax  reproduced.  Recovery  again  took 
place,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  appeared  to  be  permanent. 

A  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  pneumothorax,  without  pleuritis,  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  clinical  history  and  prognosis,  are  not  yet  available. 
The  infrequeucy  of  the  affection  is  such,  that  the  collection  of  a  consider^ 
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able  namber  of  cases  for  analysis  cannot  soon  be  expected.  The  case  jnst 
IpTeo,  and  the  case  recently  reported  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  go  to  show  that  a 
fkTorable  prognosis  may  be  entertained. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  is  obvious  that  no  special  course  of  medication 
is  called  for.  The  compression  of  lung  probably  favors  the  healing  up  of 
the  perforation,  so  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  puncture  the  chest  in 
order  to  allow  the  air  to  escape.  Active  exercise  or  muscular  efforts,  as  in 
Btrmioing,  are  to  be  avoided,  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  affection, 
bot  for  some  time  after  recovery,  lest  the  ori6ce  may  be  reopened,  as  in  the 
ease  jost  detailed.  Soothing  embrocations  to  the  chest  will  be  nseful  as 
fwlliatives ;  but  nothing  can  be  gained  by  active  counter-irritation.  A 
Botritioas  diet  may  be  allowed.  Cathartics,  diuretids,  and  rubefacients  are 
not  indicated. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED    PLEURITI8. 

The  frequency  with  which  pleuritic  adhesions,  over  a  limited  area,  are 
foand  after  death,  is  proof  that  circumRcribed  pleuritis  often  occurs.  But 
the  inflammation  which  results  in  these  adhesions  is  subacute,  and  probably 
occars  without  giving  rise  to  much  pain  or  other  disturbance.  These  at- 
tacks of  subacute,  circumscribed  pleuritis  rarely  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  physician.  Limited  to  the  pleura  investing  the  diaphragm  (diaphrag- 
matic or  phrenic  pleuritis),  inflammation  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms which  are  distinctive,  viz.,  hiccough,  attended  with  pain,  and  pain  refer- 
able to  the  diaphragm  in  the  acts  of  coughing.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
If  these  symptoms  are  sufficient  to  mark  the  situation  of  inflammation,  or  to 
distingnish  inflammation  from  pleurodynia.  If,  from  the  symptoms,  circum- 
•eribed  plearitis  be  suspected,  the  treatment  indicated  embraces  moderate 
eonnter-irritation,  soothing  applications  to  the  chest,  and  anodyne  remedies. 
It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  acute,  primary  pleuritis  be  ever  circum- 
■cribed.  The  successive  attacks  of  circumscribed  pleuritis  which  occur 
daring  the  progress  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  which  lead  to  firm  adhe* 
sioDS,  are  seldom  accompanied  by  much  pain,  and  only  call  for  palliative 
measares. 

Circomscribed  collections  of  sero-flbrinous,  or  purulent  liquid,  are  nsually, 
if  not  always,  preceded  by  general  pleuritis,  which  has  led  to  adhesions 
sarroonding  the  space  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained.  These  collections 
may  be  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  between  the  lung  and  dia- 
phragm, or  between  the  lobes.  The  previous  history  and  the  appearances 
of  the  chest  will  generally  show  the  prior  existence  of  general  pleuritis.  The 
diagnosis  of  circumscribed  collections  of  liquid  is  not  always  easy.  For  the 
physical  signs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  which  treat  more  fully  of  pul- 
monary diseases.  The  treatment  embraces  the  measures  for  promoting 
absorption;  and,  if  there  are  grounds  to  suppose  that  the  liquid  is  purulent, 
after  this  fact  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  exploring  trocar,  it  may  be 
idfisable  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  liquid  by  paracentesis. 

HTDROTHORAX. 

Hydrothorax,  using  the  term  correctly,  is  not  a  variety  of  pleuritis,  but 
it  is  noticed  in  this  connection  because,  so  far  as  certain  symptoms  and  phy- 
sical fiigps  are  concerned,  it  has  points  in  common  with  pleuritis  accompanied 
by  liyaid  effusion.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  denotes  a  dropsical 
affection.  The  effused  liquid  is  serum  devoid  of  lymph.  The  effusion  is  not 
a  result  of  inflammation  or  any  other  affection  of  the  pleural  membrane,  but 
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proceeds  from  the  conditions  relating  to  the  blood  and  circnlation,  on  which 
dropsical  effusion  in  other  situations  depends.  It  rarely  occurs  alone,  bat 
is  generally  an  element  of  general  dropsy ;  that  is,  dropsical  effusion  exists 
at  the  same  time  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  in  the  subcataneoas  areolar 
tissue,  constituting  either  oedema  or  anasarca. 

The  signs  which  denote  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  are 
alike  applicable  to  inflammatory  and  dropsical  effusion.  The  proof  afforded 
by  the  change  of  level  of  the  liquid,  corresponding  with  changes  of  the 
position  of  the  body,  is  more  constantly  available  in  hydrothorax,  becanse 
lymph  is  not  present  to  agglutinate  the  pleural  surfaces  and  lead  .to  perma- 
nent adhesions.  But  the  distinctive  feiMure  of  this  affection  is  the  existence 
of  effusion  in  both  pleural  cavities.  Hydrothorax  is  always  double,  provided 
the  pleural  cavity  on  one  side  be  not  abolished  by  universal  adhesions  doe 
to  a  previous  attack  of  pleuritis.  Primary  pleuritis,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
almost  always  single.  The  amount  of  dropsical  effusion,  however,  in  both 
sides  is  not  always  uniform.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  pleural 
cavity  on  one  side  a  quantity  of  liquid  considerably  larger  than  is  contained 
in  the  cavity  on  the  other  side.  It  may  then  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  if 
the  physical  signs  show  the  presence  of  liquid  in  both  sides,  and  general 
dropsy  coexist,  the  affection  is  hydrothorax.  A  friction  mormar  is,  of 
course,  not  developed  in  this  affection. 

Symptoms  denoting  inflammation,  viz.,  pain,  cough,  febrile  movement, 
do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  hydrothorax.  The  respirations  are 
increased  in  frequency,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  deficiency  of  breath,  or 
dyspncca,  in  proportion  to  amount  of  dropsical  effusion.  Existing  in  both 
sides,  it  is  obvious  that  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  will  be  the  same  as 
if  all  the  liquid  were  in  one  pleural  cavity,  and  twice  as  much  as  if  the 
effusion  in  one  side  were  unaccompanied  by  an  equal  effusion  in  the  other 
Hide.  If  there  be  considerable  effusion,  dyspnoea  will  be  marked,  amounting 
perhaps  to  orthopnoea,  and  death  by  apnoea  may  be  due  to  the  amount  of  effu- 
sion. Cardiac  lesions,  producing  obstruction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  especially 
favor  the  occurrence  of  hydrothorax,  after  these  lesions  have  led  to  dilatation 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  measures  of  treatment  in  hydrothorax  are  those  indicated  in  general 
dropsy,  and  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection.  It  is  certainly  very 
rarely  the  case  that  the  affection  occurs  under  circumstances  calling  for 
paracentesis ;  but  this  operation  is  admissible,  as  a  palliative  measure,  if  the 
amount  of  effusion  be  sufficiently  large  to  occasion  great  suffering  or  endan* 
gur  life. 


CEAPTER   IV. 

PNEUMONITIS. 

Hr»l  of  the  loflAmmation — Varieties— Acute  Lobar  Pneamonitifl — Anatomioal  Characierfl— 
LRWri  of  the  Disease— Clinical  HiBtory— Pathological  Character— Causation— Diagnosia— 
|*ruguuMls. 

IIavinu  considered  in  the  preceding  chapters  inflammation  affecting  the 
MrrouM  iiit^mbrane  investing  the  lungs,  inflammation  seated  in  the  pulmonary 
MuUtaiioo  or  |ian*nr)iynia  is  next  to  be  considered.  The  latter  is  called 
/i*m«mm»vmM«  ur  ptteumoma.     The  question  at  once  arises,  what  constitutea 
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the  parenchyma,  or  substance  of  the  Inngs.     These  terms  relate  to  the  air- 

ctlls  or  Tesicles,  together  with  the  bronchioles  or  terminal  bronchial  branches. 

These  are  lined  bj  a  membrane  differing  materially  from  the  mncons  mem- 

briDe  lining  the  snccessive  divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes.     The  membrane 

irbicb  lines  the  air-cells  and  bronchioles  is  distingaished  by  its  tenuity,  by 

tbe  absence  of  mncoos  follicles,  and  by  a  change  of  epithelium  from  the 

cjlindrical  and  ciliated  to  the  squamous  or  tessellated.     The  air-cells  and 

bronchioles  make  np  the  lobules,  and  these,  united  by  means  of  areolar  tissue, 

eoDBtitute  the  lobes  into  which  the  two  lungs  are  divided.     Tbe  inflammation 

in  pnenmonitis  is  seated  in  the  membrane  lining  the  air-cells  and  bronchioles. 

The  differences  in  the  structure  of^iihis  membrane,  as  compared  with  the 

bronchial  mncons  membrane,  together  with  a  difference  of  function,  will 

lerre  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  inflammation  in  pneumonitis  may  be 

limited  to  the  pulmonary  substance,  and  also,  that  in  bronchitis  the  inflam- 

natioD  does  not  extend  to  tbe  pulmonary  parenchyma.     This  is  in  accord- 

ance  with  a  pathological  law,  viz.,  that  inflammation  seated  in  a  structure 

does  not,  as  a  rule,  extend  to  another  structure,  however  proximate,  which 

has  important  anatomical  differences,  or  differs  as  regards  its  functions. 

Borne  striking  examples  of  conservatism  in  disease  will  be  found  to  hinge 

ipon  this  pathological  law. 

Poeomonitis,  when  not  developed  as  a  complication  of  an  existing  pul- 
Dona^  disease,  usually  affects,  at  least,  an  entire  lobe ;  and  this  extension 
of  ioflammation  is  expressed  by  the  term  lobar  pneumonitis.  Developed  in 
tbe  coorse  of  another  pulmonary  disease,  it  may  be  more  or  less  limited. 
When  limited  to  a  portion  of  a  lobe,  it  may  be  distinguished  as  circumscribed 
fniumcnitis.  The  inflammation,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  acute,  but 
it  occors  in  a  chronic  form.  Chronic  pneumonitis  will  be  noticed  under  a 
distinct  bead.  Affecting  children,  pneumonitis  has  been  supposed  to  differ 
from  the  disease  in  adults  in  affecting  isolated  lobules,  more  or  less  in  num- 
ber, in  both  lungs,  and  the  term  lobular  pneumonitis  has  been  used  to  express 
this  distinction.  The  occurrence  of  lobular  pneumonitis  will  be  considered 
nnder  the  head  of  pneumonitis  in  children.  Acute  lobar  pneumonitis  will  bd 
first  considered. 

ACUTE  LOBAR  PNEUMONITIS. 

AifATOMiCAL  Characters. — The  flrst  appreciable  change  resulting  from 
icote  inflammation  is  the  same  here  as  in  other  situations,  viz.,  an  abnormal 
iccumolation  of  blood,  or  hypersemia,  due  to  active  congestion  or  engorge- 
ment   The  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung  is  heavier  than  in  its  healthy  state ; 
OB  section,  the  cut  surfaces  present  a  dark  appearance,  and  blood  flows  in 
aboodance,  together  with  serous  liquid  more  or  less  frothy.     It  would  not 
be  easy  to  discriminate  between  hyperemia  arising  from  inflammation  and 
that  due  to  hypostatic  congestion,  by  the  appearances.    But  the  latter  affects 
tbe  portions  which  are  dependent  and  is  not  limited  to  one  lung,  while  the 
former  is  confined  to  one  side  and  not  always  limited  to  the  position  into  which 
the  blood  would  accumulate  by  gravitation.     So  long  as  no  change  beyond 
byperaemia  has  occurred,  the  air-cells  contain  air,  and,  after  removal  of  the 
blood  by  maceration  and  pressure,  the  pulmonary  structure  is  found  to  be 
intact.     This  condition  lasts  but  for  a  short  period. 

Exudation  speedily  follows.  A  coagulating  material  escapes  from  the 
blood,  and  coagulates  within  the  air-cells.  The  cells  are  filled  and  distended 
with  the  exnded  matter.  They  cease  to  contain  air.  The  lung  is  solidified, 
presenting  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  liver,  and  hence  this  condi- 
tion has  been  called  hepatization.   In  this  condition  usually  the  lung  contains 
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bat  little  blood,  and  presents  a  pale,  ansemic  aspect;  hence  the  tenn  red 
hepatization  is  inaccurate.  Closely  examined,  the  cut  sarfacea  have  a  graoa- 
lar  appearance.  More  or  less  liquid  escapes  when  the  hepatized  part  is 
divided,  containing  no  air  bubbles.  The  substance  of  the  lung  is  softened, 
breaking  down  under. the  pressure  of  the  finger  more  readily  than  in  its 
healthy  state,  that  is,  it  is  more  friable.  Its  weight  is  much  increased.  A 
single  lobe  solidified  by  inflammatory  exudation  increases  in  weight  from  one 
to  two  pounds,  and  an  entire  lung  solidified  may  acquire  an  additional  weight 
of  four  pounds.  This  increase  in  weight  is  due,  not  to  an  accomulatioa  of 
blood,  which  is  less  than  in  health,  but  to  the  amount  of  solid  matter  with- 
drawn from  the  blood.  Owing  to  the  at^fcnce  of  air,  portions  of  the  solidified 
lung  sink  when  thrown  into  water.  The  volume  of  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exudation,  and  no  collapse  occars 
when  the  chest  is  opened. 

If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  favorable,  the  exudation  is  removed  mainly 
or  exclusively  by  absorption.  It  may  be  absorbed  with  great  rapidity.  After 
its  removal,  the  air-cells  are  found  to  have  sustained  no  damage.  The  pal- 
monary  structure  remains  intact  during  the  continuance  of  the  deposit,  and 
its  functional  capacity  is  fully  restored  after  the  deposit  disappears.  The 
circulation,  too,  is  again  restored  as  in  health,  and  the  recovery  of  th%  affected 
part  is  complete. 

If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  unfavorable,  suppnration  takes  place,  anfd 
the  affected  lobe  or  lobes  are  infiltrated  with  pus.  This  condition  is  called 
purulent  infiltration.  The  lung  presents  a  grayish  appearance.  When 
divided,  pus  flows  freely  from  the  cut  surfaces.  The  substance  is  much 
softened,  breaking  down  on  slight  pressure.  Occasionally,  collections  of  pas 
take  place  forming  pulmonary  abscesses.  Gangrene  of  the  affected  portion 
of  lungs  sometimes  occurs,  but  this,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  abscess,  is 
extremely  rare. 

Pleuritis,  limited  to  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes,  usually  occurs  and  is  devel- 
oped coincidently  with  the  pneumonitis.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the 
Qpncurrent  pleuritis  is  wanting.  It  varies  much  in  degree  in  different  cases, 
being  sometimes  slight  and  sometimes  severe.  The  exudation  of  lymph  on 
the  pleuritic  surface  over  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes,  varies  in  amount  Much 
liquid  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity  occurs  only  as  an  exception  to  the  rule; 
the  pleuritis,  in  most  cases,  is  circumscribed  and  dry.  The  terms  peripneu" 
monia  and  pleuropneumonia  denote  the  coexistence  of  plearitis  and  pnea- 
monitis.  Inasmui*h  as  pleuritis  is  very  rarely  wanting,  these  terms  are  appli- 
cable to  nearly  all  cases  of  pneumonitis.  They  are  sometimes  applied  to 
distinguish  cases  in  which  the  pleuritis  is  nnusually  prominent  and  attended 
with  more  or  less  liquid  effusion.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  consider  these 
terms  as  denoting  a  distinct  variety  of  pneumonitis. 

More  or  less  bronchitis  affecting  the  bronchial  tubes  within  the  affected 
lobe  or  lobes  usually  exists  with  pneumonitis.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
pneumonitis  passes  through  its  own  course  without  affording  any  evidence 
of  this  limited  bronchitis.  •  Bronchitis  affecting  the  bronchial  tabes  of  both 
lungs  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  present  with  pneumonitis.  When  these  two 
affections  are  combined  it  is  accidental ;  bronchitis,  as  the  primary  affection, 
does  not  tend  to  the  development  of  pneumonitis,  and  the  latter  has  no  tend- 
ency to  give  rise  to  the  former. 

To  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  anatomical  characters  may  be  added  certain 
laws  of  the  disease,  which  are  best  presented  in  this  connection.  One  of 
these  relates  to  the  situation  of  the  disease.  Pneumonitis  attacks,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  lower  lobe,  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right,  oftener 
Uian  of  the  left,  lung.    Exceptionally  it  sometimes  attacks  primarily  an  npper 
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lobe,  and  In  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  is  more  severe ;  bat  to  this 
mle  there  are  exceptions.  The  disease  very  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  two  lobes 
simoltaneoosly,  bat  it  invades,  not  anfreqaently,  a  second  and  even  a  third 
lobe.  The  inflammation  does  not  extend  from  one  lobe  to  another^  but 
whenever  a  new  lobe  is  affected,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  new  invasion.  The  lobes 
of  one  long  may  be  successively  invaded,  or  a  single  lobe  on  both  sides,  or 
an  entire  Inng  being  first  affected,  a  lobe  of  the  other  lung  may  be  attacked. 
In  the  two  latter  cases  the  pneumonitis  is  said  to  be  double. 

The  inflammation  extends  at  least  over  an  entire  lobe,  as  the  name  lobar 
pnenmonitis  implies,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rale.  I  have  known  some  instances  in  which  the  physical  signs 
clearly  showed  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  extending  over  a  limited  area, 
without  any  evidence  of  the  circumscribed  pneumonitis  being  a  complication 
of  any  other  pulmonary  disease.  In  a  lobe  invaded  secondarily,  that  is,  one 
lobe  being  already  affected,  the  inflammation  is  sometimes  found  after  death 
to  have  extended  over  a  portion  only  of  the  lobe.  This  fact  I  have  repeatedly 
noted,  but  perhaps  if  the  life  of  the  patients  had  been  prolonged,  the  whole 
of  the  lobe  would  have  been  affected. 

The  whole  of  a  lobe  first  invaded  is  not  at  once  affected.  The  inflamma- 
tion begins  at  a  certain  point,  and  extends  from  lobules  to  lobules  until  the 
eotire  lobe  is  involved.  The  point  of  departure  may  be  at  either  the  upper 
or  lower  extremity  of  the  lobe,  and  at  either  the  superficies  or  the  centre  of 
the  lobe.  The  diffusion  of  the  inflammation  over  the  lobe  takes  place  with 
Bore  or  less  rapidity.  Sometimes  a  few  hours  suffice,  but  in  some  cases  it 
occupies  several  days.  The  progress  of  the  solidification  from  the  exudation 
nay  be  determined  very  accurately  from  day  to  day,  or  from  hour  to  hour, 
by  means  of  physical  signs. 

The  inflammation  very  rarely  ends  with  the  occurrence  of  engorgement 
only,  without  exudation.  Solidification  almost  always  occurs,  and,  when  the 
mflammation  is  not  secondary  to  another  pulmonary  disease,  usually  extends 
over  the  lobe  or  lobes  invaded. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  affection,  the  following  aiA 
the  resalts  of  an  analysis  of  121  cases:*  In  29  cases  it  was  limited  to  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  right,  and  in  25  cases  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  Iuug.« 
It  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  right  lung  in  27,  and  over  the  whole  of  the 
kft  long  in  9  cases.  It  was  limited  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  in  8, 
tnd  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  in  3  cases.  It  was  seated  in  the  lower 
lobes  of  both  lungs  in  8  cases.  The  cases  analyzed  were  recorded  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  57  of  the  cases  having  been  observed  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
53  cases  at  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital,  and  II  cases  at  the  Louisville 
Marine  Ilospital. 

CuNiOAL  History. — The  division  of  the  career  of  acute  pneumonitis  into 
stages,  is  based  upon  differences  as  regards  the  anatomical  characters  at 
different  periods  of  the  disease.  The^r^^  stage  embraces  the  period  during 
which  the  affected  lobe  is  in  the  state  of  active  congestion  or  engorgement. 
This  stage  is  called  the  stage  of  engorgement.  The  disease  is  considered  as 
passing  into  the  second  stage,  when  the  affected  lobe,  or  a  greater  part  of  it, 
has  become  solidified  by  the  inflammatory  exudation.  This  stage  is  called 
the  stage  of  solidification  or  hepatization.  In  the  third  stage  the  affected 
lobe  is  in  one  of  two  conditions.  If  the  disease  pursue  a  favorable  course, 
the  third  stage  begins  when  it  is  evident  that  absorption  of  the  exuded 

*  Clinical  Report  on  Pneumonia,  based  on  an  Analysis  of  133  Cases.  By  the  Author. 
Vide  Amerioan  Journal  of  the  Medical  Soienoes,  January,  1861. 
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matter  is  going  on,  and  convalescence  takes  place  during  this  stage.  This 
may  be  called  the  stage  of  resolution.  If  the  disease  pursue  an  ODfaYorable 
course,  the  third  stage  is  one  of  suppuration  or  purulent  infiltratioo,  and 
this^tage  may  be  called  the  purulent  or  suppurative  stage.  If  this  stage 
occur,  the  disease  generally  ends  fatally. 

The  duration  of  each  of  these  stages  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The 
stage  of  engorgement  may  last  but  for  a  few  hours.  I  have  known  an  entire 
lobe  to  be  solidified  by  two  pounds  of  exudation  matter,  as  determined  after 
death,  in  less  than  twelve  hours.  Not  nnfrequently  this  stage  does  not  extend 
beyond  twenty-four  hours.  But  sometimes  the  solidification  occnpies  two, 
three,  or  four  days.  In  some  cases  it  occnpies  even  a  longer  period.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  this  stage  is  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  dura^ 
tion.  The  stage  of. solidification  may  also  be  of  short  duration.  I  have 
known  resolution  to  commence  and  make  considerable  progress  in  twenty 
hours.  But  its  commencement  may  not  be  evident  for  two,  three,  or  foor 
days',  or  even  for  a  considerably  longer  period.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
duration  of  this  stage  is  from  two  to  four  days.  The  stage  of  resolution  is 
still  more  variable.  There  is  a  notable  difference  in  different  cases  as  regards 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  solidifying  deposit  is  removed.  It 
is  very  rarely  the  case  that  the  resolution  is  completed  in  less  than  three  or 
four  days,  and  generally  eight  or  ten  days  are  required.  In  some  cases  two 
or  three  weeks  elapse  before  the  air  cells  are  restored  to  their  normal  con- 
dition, and  occasionally  the  resolving  process  is  even  more  protracted.  If 
the  disease  pass  into  the  purulent  stage,  death  usually  takes  place  within  a 
few  days ;  but  if  the  disease  end  in  recovery,  many  days  and  perhaps  weeks 
elapse  before  the  normal  condition  is  restored. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  acute  pneumonitis  commences  with  a  well 
pronounced  chill,  frequently  accompanied  by  rigors.  The  invasion  is  usaally 
abrupt,  with  few  or  no  premonitions.  The  attack  is  apt  to  occur  during 
the  night.  Coincident  with  or  speedily  following  the  chill,  is  the  occurrence 
of  pain.  The  pain  is  frequently  severe.  It  is  acute,  lancinating,  and,  in 
aU  respects,  identical  with  the  pain  in  acute  pleuritis.  It  proceeds,  certainly 
in  most  cases,  from  the  pleuritis  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  pneamo« 
Hitis.  As  a  rule,  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is  in  proportion  to  the  amoant 
of  coexisting  pleuritis ;  but  it  is  true  alike  of  pleuritis  thus  developed  as  a 
complication  and  when  it  occurs  primarily,  that  it  is  sometimes  attended  with 
little  or  no  pain.  Cases  of  pneumouitis  differ  considerably  as  regards  this 
symptom.  It  may  be  quite  prominent,  or  present  in  a  moderate  degree,  or 
altogether  wanting.  The  pain  is  usually  referred  to  a  circumscribed  space 
at  or  near  the  nipple  of  the  affected  side.  This  limitation  of  the  pain  is  a 
point  distinctive  of  pneumonitis  as  compared  with  pleuritis. 

Cough  is  usually  present  at,  or  soon  after,  the  invasion.  It  is  more  or 
less  prominent  It  is  sometimes  wanting.  It  is  painful  in  proportion  as 
pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  irrespective  of  the  cough.  The  cough  is  fre* 
quently  accompanied  by  expectoration.  The  matter  at  first  expectorated  is 
scanty,  transparent,  and  viscid  ;  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  soon 
assumes  characters  which  are  highly  distinctive  of  the  disease.  It  becomes 
semi-transparent,  adhesive,  and  has  a  reddish  tint,  like  that  of  iron  rust ; 
hence,  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  rusty  expectoration.  This  appearance 
is  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  blood  which  has  become  intimately  mixed  with 
the  matter  in  its  passage  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes.  The 
adhesiveness  is  such  that  when  a  considerable  quantity  has  accumulated,  it 
adheres  so  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  to  remain  when  the  vessel 
\A  inverted.  The  rusty  expectoration  is  by  no  means  uniformly  present. 
Sometimes  it  is  semi-transparent  and  adhesive  without  the  reddish  tint.     It 
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baa  sometimes  a  yellowish  tint  as  if  mixed  with  a  little  bile,  which,  however, 
18  not  the  fact.  It  sometimes  contains  blood  in  abundance,  and  when  the 
blood  is  of  a  dark  color  it  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  prune-juice  expec- 
toration. It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  expectoration  in  some  castib  of 
pneumonitis  is  entirely  wanting.  * 

Febrile  movement  occurs  with  the  invasion,  together  with  pain  in  the 
bead,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  prostration,  heat  of  skin,  etc.  The  pulse 
varies  much  in  frequency  in  different  cases,  ranging  from  80  to  120,  and  is 
more  or  less  full  and  hard.  Cases  differ  greatly  as  regards  the  symptoms  of 
general  or  constitutional  disturbance,  the  system  being  much  more  tolerant 
of  the  disease  in  some  persons  than  in  others. 

The  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency.     This  may  depend  on  the 
plenritic  pain  if  it  be  marked,  and.  also,  on  the  interruption  of  the  functioi^^ 
of  hsmatosis  in  the  portion  of  lung  affected. 

These  are  the  important  symptoms  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  at  the 
commencement  and  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  During  the  stage 
of  solidification,  the  symptoms  undergo  some  changes.  Pain,  if  it  have  ex- 
isted, diminishes  or  ceases.  Cough  and  expectoration  continue,  but  the 
eoogh  is  less  hard  and  painful,  and  the  expectoration  is  effected  with  more 
fteilitj.  The  matter  expectorated  loses  its  rusty  appearance,  becomes 
opaque,  less  adhesive  and  more  abundant.  It  is  now  the  expectoration  of 
resolving  bronchitis.  It  is  furnished  chiefly  by  the  bronchial  tubes  within 
the  affected  portion  of  lung,  and  is  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  bronchial 
Bacons  membrane  is  involved  in  the  inflammation.  The  febrile  movement 
continaes,  but  with  diminished  intensity.  The  respirations  are  still  increased 
10  frequency  in  consequence  of  the  solidified  portion  of  lung  taking  no  part 
is  the  respiratory  function. 

These  are  the  modifications  of  the  symptoms,  assnming  a  single  lobe  only 
to  be  affected  and  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  favorable.  The  invasion 
of  another  lobe  is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  chill.  The  febrile  movement 
persists  or  is  increased,  and  the  respirations  become  more  frequent,  accom- 
panied perhaps  by  labor  of  breathing,  marked  dilatation  of  the  alse  nasi  aM 
dyspnoea.  The  affection,  however,  of  «n  entire  lung  does  not  always  give 
rise  to  symptoms  denoting  great  gravity  of  disease.  The  febrile  movement 
is  not  always  intense,  and  may  be  slight ;  the  respirations  may  be  but  little 
iocreaaed  in  frequency;  cough  and  expectoration  may  be  not  prominent  and 
even  wanting,  and  the  system  but  little  disturbed.  These  remarks  will  also 
apply  to  double  pneumonitis. 

The  symptoms  during  the  stage  of  resolution  denote  progressive  improve- 
Bent.  The  febrile  movement  diminishes  and  ceases.  The  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration become  less  and  less,  the  respirations  resume  their  normal  fre- 
quency, the  appetite  returns,  the  strength  is  increased,  and,  in  short, 
convalescence  is  declared.  If,  however,  the  disease  pass  into  the  stage  of 
topparation,  the  symptoms  denote  an  unfavorable  course.  The  pulse  be- 
comes more  and  more  frequent  and  feeble.  The  expectoration  is  abundant 
and  pamlent.  The  respirations  are  frequent.  The  strength  of  the  patient 
fails,  and  death  takes  place  by  asthenia,  the  accumulation  of  morbid  products 
in  the  air-tnbes  frequently  contributing  to  the  fatal  termination. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  pnenmo- 
ttltis,  which  are  nof  included  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  its  symptomatology. 
One  of  these  relates  to  the  urine.  While  the  process  of  exudation  is  going 
00,  and  after  solidification  has  taken  place,  until  resolution  begins,  the  chlo- 
rides frequently  are  greatly  diminished,  and  disappear  from  the  urine.  This 
ia  ascertained  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  having  previously 
added  a  few  drops  of  pore  nitric  acid.    This  delicate  test  shows  the  presence 
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of  a  small  quantity  of  the  chlorides  in  the  form  of  a  clondj  precipftnte. 
During  the  period  jast  stated,  if  the'  chlorides  be  deficient  or  absent,  the 
addition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  produces  little  or  no  effect  apoa  the  -orine. 
The  precipitate  is  manifest  as  soon  as  resolution  commences,  and  increases 
until  the  condition  of  health  in  this  regard  is  regained.  The  disappearance 
of  the  chlorides  from  the  nrine  is  not  peculiar  to  pneumonitis.  It  is  ob- 
served in  other  diseases.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  diagnostic  criterion  of  the 
disease,  but  it  constitutes  evidence  either  that  the  exndation  is  going  on,  or 
that  resolution  has  not  begun.  That  the  rule  which  has  been  stated  holds 
good  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  I  can  testify  from  my  own  observa- 
tions. It  is  stated  that  the  chlorides  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  matter 
expectorated,  during  the  time  of  their  disappearance  from  the  urine. 

Delirium  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  acute  pneumonitis.  It  may  be  mild, 
and  merely  incidental  to  high  febrile  movement.  But  it  is  sometimes  a  pro* 
miuent  symptom.  It  may  be  active,  the  patient  attempting  to  get  out  of 
bed,  resisting  efforts  of  restraint,  and  perhaps  using  violence ;  or  it  may  be 
of  the  low,  incoherent,  muttering  kind,  such  as  occurs  in  typhoid  fever. 
Delirium  is  more  apt  to  occur  if  the  upper  lobe  be  affected,  than  if  the 
affection  be  limited  to  the  lower  lobe.  It  is  evidence  of  gravity  of  disease, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  prominent,  active,  and  persisting. 

A  circumscribed  redness  of  one  or  both  cheeks,  the  margins  of  the  redness 
abruptly  defined,  is  frequently  observed,  and,  if  the  hectic  flush  of  pulmonarj 
tuberculosis  be  excluded,  is  quite  distinctive  of  acute  pneumonitis.  Whea 
confined  to  one  cheek,  it  does  not  follow,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  that  the 
pulmonary  inflammation  is 'seated  on  the  same  side. 

Slight  jaundice  is  an  occasional  concomitant.  Its  concurrence  is  probably 
accidental.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  associated  often  enough  to  show  any 
pathological  connection  between  pneumonitis  and  hepatic  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  abscess  and  gangrene  is  accompanied  by  symptomatic 
phenomena  denoting  these  events.  The  collection  of  pus  in  an  abscess 
leads  to  a  sudden  and  copious  purulent  expectoration,  if  the  life  of  the 
patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged ;  and  the  existence  of  a  cavity  may  be 
determinable  by  physical  signs.  This  is  a  very  grave  event ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  render  the  disease  fatal.  It  occurred  in  4  out  of  183  cases, 
which  I  recorded  and  analyzed,  and  two  of  these  four  cases  ended  in  reco- 
very. The  infrequency  of  gangrene  is  shown  by  its  having  occurred  in  but 
one  of  133  cases.  The  disease  proved  fatal  in  that  case.  Since  the  analysis 
of  these  cases,  I  have  known  gangrene  to  occur,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  a 
case  which  ended  in  recovery.  Its  occurrence  is  shown  by  the  characteristii^ 
fetor  attending  expectoration,  together  with  the  appearance  of  decomposed 
pulmonary  tissue  in  the  matter  expectorated. 

The  combination  of  other  affections  with  acute  pneumonitis  will,  of 
course,  involve  the  addition  of  symptoms  derived  from  the  former.  In 
malarious  districts  it  may  be  conjoined  with  periodical  fever.  This  is  a  most 
important  complication  as  regards  danger  and  therapeutical  indications. 
The  existence  of  the  pneumonitis  may  serve  to  interrupt,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  regular  succession  of  periodical  paroxysms,  and  the  latter 
may  tend  to  obscure  the  phenomena  of  the  pulmonary  affection.  Pneumo- 
nitis occurring  in  the  intemperate  is  liable  to  lead  to^the  development  of 
delirium  tremens.  This  complication  is  always  serious,  and  is  important 
with  reference  to  treatment.  It  occurred  in  8  of  133  cases.  Pericarditis  is 
another  grave  complication.     This  occurred  in  8  of  133  cases. 

The  supervention  of  certain  symptoms  is  expressed  by  the  term  typhoid 
pneumonitis.  This  term  denotes  the  existence  of  general  symptoms  analo- 
gous to  those  which  belong  to  typhoid  fever,  of  which  the  most  promineDt 
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is  low,  muttering  delirinm.  A  distinction  is  here  to  be  made  between 
typhoid  pneomonitis  and  typhoid  fever  with  pneumonitis  as  a  complication. 
PneDonoDitis  is  liable  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  the 
Utter  being  the  primary  affection;  but  in  the  so-called  typhoid  pneumonitis, 
the  latter  is  the  disease,  certain  of  the  typhoid  phenomena  being  superadded. 
In  other  words,  the  typhoid  state  may  be  developed  in  connection  with 
pneomonitis,  as  with  other  local  affections,  hut  this  typhoid  state  does  not 
involve  the  essential  fever  designated  as  typhoid. 

The  duration  of  acute  pneumonitis,  when  uncomplicated,  varies  within 
pretty  wide  limits.  Dating  from  the  attack  to  the  time  when  the  patient 
conld  be  pronounced  convalescent,  in  30  cases,  the  shortest  was  5,  and  the 
longest  23  days.  The  mean  duration  was  a  fraction  over  12  days.  In  14 
fatal  cases,  the  shortest  duration  from  the  attack  to  the  time  of  death,  was 
3,  and  the  longest  20  days,  the  mean  duration  being  a  fraction  over  10  days. 

Patholooical  Character. — 'Acute  pneumonitis  is  an  inflammation  affect- 
ing a  structure  reckoned  as  a  mucous  tissue,  but  differing  materially  from 
the  membrane  lining  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  respect  of  both  anatomical  com- 
position and  function.  Inflammation  in  this  situation  is  characterized  by 
an  exudation  which  does  not  lead  to  the  production  of  new  tissue  and  ad- 
hesions, as  in  pleuritis ;  which  is  not  exfoliated  and  expectorated,  in  this 
respect  differing  from  the  exudation  of  lymph  on  other  mucous  surfaces,  but 
whicb  is  rem6ved  by  absorption,  and  sometimes  absorbed  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  exudation  in  pneumonitis,  doubtless,  comes  from  the  blood  cir- 
culating i|i  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Causation. — Statistics  show  that  no  period  of  life  involves  either  exemp- 
tioo  from,  or  a  notable  proclivity  to,  acute  lobar  pneumonitis      It  occurs 
under  5  years  of  age,  but  not  frequently.     Cases  are  less  infrequent  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  10.     Of  118  cases,  the  patients  all  were  over  ten  years  of 
age,  13  were  under  20;  44  were  between  20  and  30  years;  37  were  between  30 
and  40  years;  17  were  between  40  and  50  years ;  7  were  between  50  and  66 
years,  and  in  no  case  was  the  age  over  60.     Cases,  however,  occur  after  the 
age  last  named     Cases  occur  much  oftener  among  males  than  females.    The 
analysis  of  my  cases  with  reference  to  occupation,  does  not  show  that  any 
particular  calliug  predisposes  to  this  disease,  but  the  proportion  of  laborers 
engaged  in  out-door  work  over  those  employed  within  doors,  shows  that 
they  are  most  liable  to  the  disease  who  are  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.     Not  unfrequently  the  attack  is  fairly  attributable  to  some  unusual 
exposure,  such  as  working  in  the  cold  and  wet,  on  sleeping  out  of  doors  at 
night.     The  large  proportion  of  hospital  cases  in  which  patients  are  addicted 
to  excessive  drinking  show  that  causative  influences  proceed  from  intemper- 
ance.    In  10  of  37  cases  in  which  the  habits  were  noted,  the  attack  followed 
a  debauch.     It  is  questionable  whether  the  abuse  of  alcohol  acts  directly  as 
a  cause,  or  whether  the  disease  may  not  be  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  circum- 
stances incidental  to  intemperance,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  etc. 

The  association  of  periodical  fever  and  pneumonitis  has  already  been 
adverted  to.  My  observations  do  not  show  the  existence  of  any  pathological 
connection  between  these  affections.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  ground  for 
the  conclusion  that  persons  subject  to  intermittent  are  thereby  more  prpne  to 
pneamonitis,  nor  that  the  latter  affection  tends  to  reproduce  an  attack  of  the 
former.  Their  existence  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  coincidence  of  the 
causes  proper  to  each. 

With  respect  to  causative  influences  pertaining  to  other  pulmonary  affec- 
iioDs,  facts  show  that  bronchitis  does  not  tend  to  eventuate  in  pneumonitis. 
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The  same  is  true  of  plenritis.  Tubercaloas  patients  are  not  particolarly  prone 
to  the  disease,  and  when  it  does  superYene,  it  may,  or  may  not,  affect  the 
npper  lobe,  in  which  the  deposit  of  tubercle  is  most  abundant.  Certain  pol- 
monary  affections,  viz.,  emphysema,  asthma,  and  chronic  pleurisy,  are  so 
nnfrcquently  associated  with  pneumonitis  as  to  show  that,  so  far  from  invoW* 
ing  a  predisposition  to  this  disease,  they  afford  some  protection  against  it. 
Pneumonitis  is  not  often  developed  in  persons  affected  with  organic  disease 
of  the  heart. 

Pneumonitis  occurs  as  a  complication  of  other  than  pulmonary  diseases^ 
It  is  not  unfrequently  developed  in  the  course  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
and  in  rubeola.  Degenerative  affections  of  the  kidneys  have  been  supposed 
to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  it.  My  experience  does  not  furnish  evi* 
dence  of  such  a  relation.  In  not  one  of  the  133  cases  analyzed  was  the 
disease  preceded  by  albuminuria.  I  must,  therefore,  consider  it  donbtfol 
whether  pneumonitis  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  consecutive  affections 
dependent  on  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

It  occurs  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  preference  to  other  seasons. 
It  occurs  everywhere  much  oftener  during  the  winter  than  during  the  summer 
months,  and  in  our  Northern  States  cases  are  more  numerous  in  the  spring 
months,  than  at  any  other  season.  Forty-nine  cases  recorded  at  Buffalo  were 
distributed  among  the  different  months  as  follows:  January,  7;  February, 
2;  March,  13;  April,  9;  May,  3;  June,  3;  July,  3;  August,  none;  Sep- 
tember, 2;  October,  1  ;  November,  1 ;  December,  6.  At  New  Orleans,  cases 
are  most  numerous  during  the  winter  months.  The  analysis  of  296  cases  by 
Grisolle,  shows  the  largest  number  of  cases  in  February,  March,  April,  and 
May  in  Paris,  the  relative  proportion  of  cases  in  June,  August,  September, 
and  October  being  small. 

In  this  country  the  disease  occurs  in  the  Middle  and  Southern,  much 
oftener  than  in  the  Northern,  States.  It  prevails  much  more  in  some  years 
than  in  others.  In  sections  of  the  Southern  States  it  prevails  at  times 
sufficiently  to  be  considered  as  endemic.  It  is  emphatically  the  prevalent 
disease,  during  the  winter  months,  in  these  States,  and  affecting  especially 
the  negro  population,  often  proves  the  scourge  of  the  sugar  and  cotton 
plantations  of  the  South.  It  is  a  severer  disease  in  the  southern  sections 
of  the  country  than  at  the  North,  being  more  liable  to  extend  beyond  a 
single  lobe  and  proving  fatal  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases.  This  liability 
is  greater,  in  the  same  district,  in  some  years  than  in  others.  In  some  years, 
also,  there  is  an  unusual  tendency  in  the  disease  to  attack  primarily  an  npper 
lobe.  Snch  a  tendency  is  manifest  at  the  time  of  writing  these  remarks. 
Within  the  last  two  months  (October  and  November),  in  hospital  practice, 
I  have  met  with  five  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  limited  to  an  upper 
lobe,  being  about  one-half  the  cases  which  have  occurred  under  my  observa- 
tion during  this  period. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis,  the  disease  is 
developed  spontaneously,  that  is,  it  is  not  referable  to  any  obvious  causative 
agency.  An  adequate,  internal  cause,  of  course,  always  exists,  but  its  nature 
and  source  are  not  understood.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  able,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  to  explain  the  development  of  tl^e  disease  when  it  appears  to 
follow  an  obvious  cause,  viz.,  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  probable  that  this 
acts  only  as  an  exciting  cause,  co-operating  with  a  diathetic  condition  or 
predl'sposition.  Finally,  the  disease  may  be  produced  traumatically  by 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  chest,  and,  thus  produced,  the  inflammation  rarely 
extends  beyond  a  lobe,  and  may  extend  only  over  a  portion  of  a  lobe. 
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DiAONoeis. — A  cote  pneonioDitis,  in  some  cases,  is  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms which  are  highly  distinctive,  if  a  patient  be  seized  with  a  chill,  followed 
by  febrile  movement,  together  with  a  plenritic  stitch,  referred  to  a  circum* 
ceribed  space  near  the  nipple,  and  the  characteristic  rasty  expectoration 
occar,  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made  without  the  aid  of  physical  signs.  Bat 
these  symptoms  are  by  no  means  constantly  present.  The  disease  is  not 
snfreqaently  entirely  latent  as  regards  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  it  is  often 
OTerlooked  by  those  who  do  not  employ  physical  exploration.  Even  if  its 
existence  be  revealed  by  symptoms,  without  signs,  the  situation  and  extent 
of  the  affection  can  only  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  latter.  With  the 
aid  of  signs,  the  diagnosis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  made  without 
difficnity. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  signs  on  which  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  are 
dight  or  moderate  dulness  on  percussion  and  the  crepitant  rale.     The  latter,  "• 

if  persistent  and  well  marked,  is  almost  pathognomonic.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  confound  this  rale  with  the  subcrepitant,  its  distinctive 
characters  being  its  fineness,  dryness,  and  limitation  to  inspiration.  With  a 
distinct  appreciation  of  these  characters,  it  should  never  be  confounded  with 
the  sabcrepitant  rale,  which,  however  fine,  is  a  moist,  bubbling  sound,  and 
fiable  to  be  heard  in  expiration  as  well  as  in  inspiration.  These  two  rales 
sometimes  exist  in  combination. 

Bat  the  crepitant  rale  is  not  uniformly  present.  In  its  Absence,  a  positive 
diagnosis  may  require  some  delay,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  lobules  are 
•uiidified  to  give  rise  to  an  appreciable  modi6cation  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
Bor.  The  modification  is  that  which  I  have  described  under  the  name  of 
broncho- vesicular  respiration  ;^  a  modification  approximating,  more  or  less, 
toward  the  bronchial  or  tubular  respiration.  With  the  occurrence  of  this 
modification,  the  dulness  on  percussion  becomes  more  marked.  In  most 
ca»e8,  if  the  disease  be  observed  from  the  beginning,  the  signs  of  the  second 
fttge  are  soon  declared.  In  hospital  practice,  and  in  many  cases  in  private 
practice,  the  disease  has  already  advanced  to  this  stage  when  the  patient 
ii  first  examined. 

When  the  solidification  has  become  sufficient  in  degree,  and  has  extended 
nfficiently  over  the  affected  lobe  to  furnish  the  signs  of  that  condition,  the 
diagnosis,  if  it  hav(9  not  been  already  fully  made,  is  rendered  clear  by  the 
presence  of  these  signs.  Bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  whisper- 
ing bronchophony  are  the  signs  denoting  the  condition  of  solidification. 
They  are  first  manifested  over  a  limited  portion  of  the  affected  lobe,  and  are 
tbence  diffused  over  its  whole  extent,  either  quickly  or  gradually,  according 
to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  whole  lobe  becomes  solidified. 
The  progress  of  the  second  stage  may  be  determined  by  the  diffusion  of  these 
ligns.  They  are  generally  nil  present,  but  if  one  be  wanting,  the  others  will 
be  likely  to  be  present;  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  all  to  be  absent.     Dulness  • 

OS  percussion  is  now  marked,  amounting,  perhaps,  nearly  or  quite  to  flatness. 
This  dulness  or  flatness  extends  over  a  space  corresponding  to  that  occupied 
bj  the  solidified  lobe ;  or,  percussing  anteriorly,  the  boundary  line  separating 
tbe  dulness  or  flatness  from  the  pulmonary  resonance  is  found  to  pursue  a 
coarse  coincident  with  the  situation  of  the  interlobar  fissure,  viz.,  obliquely 
ipward  and  outward  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  costal  cartilage  toward  the 
ixiUa.  And  this  boundary  line  is  tbe  same  whether  the  patient  be  sitting 
or  lying  opoo  the  back.  This  is  assuming  that  the  pleural  cavity  does  not 
eoDtaio  liquid  effusion,  which,  if  it  exist,  is  determined  by  the  signs  indicated 

*  \ld€  Phyifeal  Exploration  and  the  Diagnoais  of  Diaeasea  affecting  the  Respiratory 
Organa.    BUochard  &  Lea,  1856. 
11  * 
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in  connectioD  with  the  diagnosis  of  simple  pleoritis.  The  crepitant  rale,  if 
it  have  existed  in  the  first  stage,  may  continue,  more  or  less  diminished, 
daring  the  second  stage,  or  it  may  disappear  after  the  affected  lobe  has 
becoQie  solidified.  The  moist  and  dry  bronchial  rales  are  liable  to  be  heard 
in  this  stage. 

The  invasion  of  a  second  or  third  lobe  is  denoted  by  dolness  on  percossion 
and  the  auscultatory  signs  of  solidification,  the  crepitant  rale  rarely  occurring 
in  the  lobes  which  become  secondarily  attacked.  By  means  of  the  signs  of 
solidification,  viz.,  broncho-vesicular  and  bronchial  respiration  and  broncho* 
phony  with  the  loud  and  whispered  voice,  the  extension  of  the  affection  to 
other  lobes,  in  addition  to  the  one  first  invaded,  is  speedily  ascertained.  If 
the  upper  lobe  become  solidified,  it  is  sometimes  flat  on  percussion,  and 
sometimes  it  yields  a  tympanitic  resonance  which  occasionally  has  an  am- 
phoric intonation. 

For  an  account  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  signs  which  have  been 
named,  and  a  fuller  exposition  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  together  with 
the  other  methods  of  exploration  in  their  application  to  the  diagnosis  of  this 
as  well  as  other  pulmonary  affections,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  which 
treat  professedly  of  the  subject.  With  a  proper  practical  knowledge  of  the 
signs,  the  existence  of  the  disease,  the  amount  of  lung  involved,  and  the 
anatomical  condition  of  the  affected  portions,  are  readily  and  accurately 
determined. 

The  commencement  of  resolution  and  its  progress  from  day  to  day  are 
shown  by  modifications  of  the  signs  denoting  solidification.  The  bronchial 
respiration  gives  place  to  the  broncho-vesicular,  and  the  latter  progressively 
approaches  more  and  more  to  the  normal  vesicular,  into  which  it  becomes 
finally  merged  when  the  resolution  is  completed.  The  characters  of  bron- 
chophony are  gradually  lost  Dulness  on  percussion  becomes  less  and  less 
marked,  but  some  degree  of  dulness  over  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes  continues 
for  some  time  after  the  auscultatory  signs  show  the  exudation  to  have  been 
removed.  During  the  progress  of  resolution,  the  subcrepitant  rale  is  fre- 
quently heard,  and  sometimes  the  crepitant  rale  reappears,  constituting  the 
crepitant  rale  redux. 

If  the  disease  pass  into  the  stage  of  suppuration,  the  dulness  or  flatness 
on  percussion  continues,  and  the  moist  bronchial  rales,  due  to  pus  in  the 
air-tubes,  are  prominent.  The  auscultatory  signs  of  solidification  continue, 
but  are  less  marked.  If  abscess  of  the  lung  take  place,  and  the  patient's 
life  be  prolonged  until  a  discharge  of  the  pus  into  the  bronchial  tubes  occurs, 
cavernous  respiration  may  become  well  marked. 

A  coexisting  liquid  effusion,  occurring  exceptionally,  is  shown  by  signs 
already  noticed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  affected  side  may  be  di- 
lated, the  intercostal  depressions  obliterated,  and  obvious  contraction  of  the 
chest  may  follow  recovery. 

Proqnosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis  will  depend  on 
the  extent  of  lung  involved,  the  diHeases  with  which  it  may  be  connected  as 
an  intercurrent  affection,  its  complications,  the  previous  constitution  of  the 
patient,  etc.  These  circumstances  will  affect ^the  gravity  and  danger  to  such 
a  degree  that,  in  respect  of  the  probable  termination,  different  cases  differ 
as  much  as  if  they  were  cases  of  different  forms  of  disease.  Occurring  as  a 
primary  disease,  limited  to  a  lower  lobe,  remaining  uncomplicated,  and  the 
person  affected  having  a  fair  constitution,  the  intrinsic  tendency  is  to  re- 
covery ;  indeed,  recovery  is  not  only  the  rule,  but  the  exceptions  are  exceed- 
ingly infrequent.  Of  sixty-nine  deaths  out  of  750  cases  reported  by  Dr. 
Dietl,  of  Vienna,  in  not  one  was  the  disease  devoid  of  complications.     Of 
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tbe  133  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  only  two  of  the  fatal  cases  was  the 
disease  limited  to  one  lobe,  and  not  complicated  or  associated  with  other 
important  affections.  In  one  of  these  two  cases,  the  inflamniation  was  seated 
hi  an  npper  lobe  and  event nated  in  abscess.  In  the  other  case  the  absence 
of  complications  was  predicated  on  the  examinations  daring  life,  a  post- 
nortem  examination  not  having  been  made. 

Even  if  more  than  one  lobe  be  involved,  provided  the  disease  be  primary 
and  nncomplicated,  a  favorable  termination  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  a 
lobject  not  enfeebled  by  age  or  other  canses.  I  have  known  recovery  to 
take  place  in  a  case  in  which  the  entire  Inng  was  involved  and  the  patient 
litaated  onder  as  unfavorable  hygienic  circa mstances  as  conld  well  be  im- 
agined. In  the  case  referred  to,  the  patient  was  attacked  when  working 
•lone  In  a  shanty,  there  being,  at  the  time,  two  inches  of  water  on  the 
frroond.  The  case  occurred,  daring  the  winter  season,  in  the  swamp  near 
Xew  Orleans.  After  the  attack,  he  was  nnable  to  leave  the  bed  for  any 
porpose  for  a  week,  and  daring  this  time  he  was  entirely  alone.  He  had  a 
qaart  of  brandy,  which  he  drank  doring  the  week.  His  habits,  as  he  stated, 
were  temperate.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  w%is  visited  by  some  one  (not  a 
pbysiciaD)  who  gave  him  thirty  grains  of  calomel.  After  this  he  remained 
alone  for  ten  days.  A  friend  at  length  came  to  him,  gave  him  some  doses 
of  qainia,  and  removed  him  first  to  his  own  house  and  afterward  to  the 
Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans.  The  physical  signs,  on  his  admission 
into  the  hospital,  showed  pneumonitis  affecting  the  whole  of  the  right  lung, 
and  resolution  progressing.  He  rem&ined  in  hospital  six  days,  convalescence 
going  oo  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  well  enough  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  gravity  and  danger,  then,  in  cases  of  this  disease,  proceed,  not  so 
nucb  from  the  disease  per  se,  as  from  coexisting  affections  and  other  inci- 
dental circumstances.  Developed  in  the  coarse  of  continued  fever,  measles, 
or  other  diseases,  it  may  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  aged  and  feeble 
persons  it  may  end  fatally  without  any  coexisting  disease,  especially  if  more 
than  a  single  lobe  be  involved.  Occurring  in  persons  affected  with  organic 
disease  of  heart,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  affection.  I  have  known  it 
to  destroy  life  in  the  first  stage  when  developed  in  this  connection. 

The  complications  which  are  apt  to  render  it  fatal  are  pericarditis,  inter- 
nittent  fever,  and  delirium  tremens.  These  complications  invest  cases  with 
Duch  gravity  and  danger,  but  recovery  takes  place,  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  notwithstanding  their  existence.  The  gravity  and  danger  from 
these  complications  are  of  course  greater  if  the  disease  invade  more  than  a 
single  lobe. 

There  is  a  liability  in  the  course  of  this  disease  to  a  fatal  accident  which 
elaims  especial  notice,  and  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  Refer- 
ence is  had  to  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  I 
have  been  led  to  regard  this  as  an  event  of  not  infrequeut  occurrence  in  fatal 
eases  of  pneumonitis.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  cases  in  which  an  entire  lung 
becomes  involved,  or  cases  of  double  pneumonitis.  In  such  cases,  the  ob- 
itruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
tbe  exudation,  involves  an  over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart.  The  right  ventricle  and  auricle  are  enfeebled  by  distension,  and 
this  condition,  in  conjunction  with  the  increase  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  (hyperi- 
QOMs),  leads  to  coagulation.  On  examination  after  death  in  cases  in  which  this 
accident  has  taken  place,  the  right  ventricle  is  found  to  contain  a  dense  white 
clot  closely  intertwined  with  the  tendinous  cords,  and  perhaps  adherent  to 
tbe  ventricular  walls,  sending  prolongations  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
through  the  tricuspid  orifice  into  the  auricle.     A  clot  may  also  be  formed  in 
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the  auricular  portion  of  the  latter  cavity.  These  clots  are  formed  daring 
life,  and  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Their  formation  may  some- 
times be  determined  with  much  conBdence  by  the  symptoms  during  life.  In 
a  case  presenting  no  symptoms  which  denote  imminent  danger,  a  sadden 
chaqge  takes  place  for  the  worse ;  the  circulation  is  notably  disturbed,  as 
shown  by  frequency,  feebleness,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse ;  the  respira- 
tion becomes  notably  embarrassed,  the  expression  haggard  i^nd  anxious — the 
patient  falls  speedily  into  a  moribund  state,  and  this  unexpected  change  is 
not  connected  with  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  a  new  lobe  or  any  newly 
developed  inflammatory  complication.  Under  these  circumstances  the  forma- 
tion of  a  heart-clot  is  highly  probable,  and  the  probability  of  this  accident 
is  rendered  still  stronger  if  a  newly-developed  cardiac  murmur  be  discover- 
able. 

As  regards  anatomical  changes  pertaining  to  the  lungs,  gangrene,  abscess 
and  the  suppurative  stage  of  the  disease  render  the  prognosis  extremely 
unfavorable.  Yet,  I  have  known  recovery  to  take  place  in  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  denoted  the  occurrence  of  these  events. 

Symptoms  which  are  unfavorable  liS  prognostics  are  the  following :  Fre- 
quency and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  irrespective  of  the  formation  of  a  heart- 
clot.  Great  frequency  and  labor  of  respiration.  Lividity  of  the  prolabift 
and  face.  An  abundant  purulent  or  muco-purulent  expectoration.  Bloody^ 
dark-colored  sputa,  commonly  known  as  the  prune-juice  expectoration. 
Active,  violent  delirium.  Low,  muttering  delirium,  with  prostration  and  sab- 
sultus  tendinum,  constituting  the  typhoid  state.  Cases  presenting  the  symp- 
toms last  stated  are  often  distinguished  as  cases  of  typhoid  pneumonitis. 

In  the  majority  of  fatal  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis,  death  takes  place  by 
asthenia  in  combination  with  apuoea,  the  former  predominating.  Death 
purely  by  apnoea  may  occur  if  two  or  three  lobes  become  rapidly  involved, 
but  its  occurrence  is  rare.  The  occurrence,  in  some  cases,  of  an  abundant 
pleuritic  eflfusion,  increases  the  danger  from  apnoea.  In  general,  life  is  not 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  interference  with  respiration,  but,  owing 
to  concomitant  affections  or  other  circumstances,  the  vital  powers  give  way, 
and  the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion.  This  is  an  important  fact  in  its  bear- 
ing on  therapeutical  indications. 

When  convalescence  takes  place  in  this  disease,  it  generally  progresses 
until  the  recovery  is  complete.  The  tendency  to  pass  into  a  chronic  form  is 
exceedingly  slight.  Nor  is  there  a  tendency  to  relapses.  It  is  certainly 
rare  for  tuberculous  disease  to  become  developed  as  a  sequel  of  pneumonitis. 
When  phthisis  follows,  the  deposit  of  tubercle  probably  existed  prior  to  the 
pneumonitis.  When  the  upper  lobe  is  primarily  attacked,  it  has  been  sap- 
posed  that  the  prior  existence  of  tuberculosis  may  be  inferred.  There  may 
be  some  ground  for  this  inference,  but  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  inflam- 
mation to  be  limited  to  the  upper  lobe  in  cases  in  which  the  anterior  and 
subsequent  history  furnished  no  evidence  of  phthisis. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

» 

TrMtatnt  of  Acute  Lobar  Pnenmonitiii — Cironmioribed  Pnenmooitis— Ohronio  Pnenmonitis 
— Pnenmonitu  in  Young  Cbildren — PleorodynU  and  Interoo^tal  Nearalgia. 

Ths  different  stages  of  acate  pneamonltis^  famishing  different  therapea- 
tical  indications,  the  treatment  of  each  stage  is  to  be  considered  separately. 

The  question  whether  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  relates  to  the  first 
lUfre.  Measures  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  abortive,  and 
which  are  still,  perhaps,  so  considered  by  some,  are  bloodletting;  cathartics, 
tod  other  remedies  entering  into  the  so-called  antiphlogistic  method  of 
treatment  Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  these  measures  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon  for  the  arrest  of  this,  more  than  other  inflammations. 
Even  admitting  that  they  sometimes  succeed,  the  probability  of  success  is  so 
tmall  as  not  to  warrant  their  employment  under  circumstances  which  will  be 
likely  to  render  their  operation  hurtful  if  they  do  not  prove  successful.  The 
objects  of  treatment,  then,  in  the  first  stage,  are  to  diminish  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation,  to  relieve  symptoms,  and  place  the  system  in  a  condition 
to  tolerate  the  disease. 

As  regards  bloodletting,  its  employment  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  general 
considerations  presented  in  Chapter  II.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
It  is  admissible  in  certain  cases  as  a  palliative,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
a  curative  measure,  in  view  of  the  promptness  of  its  effects.  The  circum- 
stances which  warrant  its  employment  are  :  high  febrile  movement,  the  pulse 
denoting  increased  power  of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  condition  of  plethora, 
or  at  least  a  robust  constitution.  It  is  contraindicated  wherever  the  febrile 
movement  is  not  marked,  the  pulse  denoting  activity  without  power,  the 
patient  anemic  or  with  a  feeble  constitution.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  admissible,  provided  the  same  ends  conld  be  secured  by  other 
means,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.  These  consist  of  depletion  by  saline 
purgatives,  and  sedative  remedies.  After  the  operation  of  a  saline  purgative, 
if  the  skin  be  hot  and  the  pulse  frequent,  tartar  emetic  or  some  antimonial 
preparation  may  be  given  as  a  nauseant  sedative ;  but  the  doses  should  not 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  marked  or  distressing  nausea.  The 
veratrum  viride  may  be  given  under  the  same  restriction.  These  remedies 
are  not  called  for  if  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  and  they  are  contraindi- 
cated by  feebleness  or  a  tendency  to  depression.  Opium  may  be  given  with 
propriety  and  advantage  in  the  first  stage,  in  doses  8u|Scient  to  relieve  pain 
and  tranquilize  the  system.  Blisters  are  injudicious,  but  dry  cups,  sinapisms, 
or  stimulating  liniments  may  be  employed.  Stupes  or  warm  fomentations 
applied  to  the  chest  are  useful.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  saline  purgative 
followed  by  some  form  of  opium,  the  latter  continued  at  intervals,  together 
with  soothing  applications  to  the  chest,  will  meet  the  indications  pertaining 
to  the  first  stage. 

'  The  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  pneumonitis  are  in  substance,  and  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  language,  the  same  as  in  a  published  report  prepared  by  the  author 
tti  18<i2,  and  publit«hed  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commisdiou,  fur  dibtributiuu 
amoDg  the  medical  officers  of  the  <rmy. 
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The  treatment  in  the  second  stage  has  reiference  to  the  promotloD  of  reso- 
lution, palliation  of  symptoms,  and  supporting  the  powers  of  the  sutem. 
Bloodletting  in  this  stage  is  not  admissible,  and  depletion  by  means  of 
salines  is  not  called  for.  It  is  not  an  object  to  attempt  to  divert  blood 
from  the  solidified  Inng,  for  the  exudation  has  already  deprived  it  of  blood ; 
and  the  amount  of  exndation  involves  the  withdrawal  from  the  blood  of  ft 
pound  or  so  of  solid  matter,  even  when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  single 
lobe.  Can  we  give  remedies  to  excite  absorption,  and  thus  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  second  stage  ?  Laennec  extolled  the  nse  of  tartar  emetic  in 
large  doses  for  this  object,  after  the  plan  of  Rasori.  But  Laennec  was  not 
aware  how  speedily  absorption  sometimes  begins  after  the  exudation  has 
reached  its  maximum,  and  how  rapidly  the  resolving  process  goes  on  in 
some  cases,  irrespective  of  any  treatment ;  for,  in  his  day,  the  natural  history 
of  this  disease  had  not  been  studied.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  conclude 
that  he  mistook  the  occurrence  and  progress  of  resolution  due  to  the  intrinsic 
tendency  of  the  disease  for  the  effect  of  this  remedy.  With  onr  present 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  disease  in  cases  in  which  no  active  measures 
of  treatment  are  employed,  and  after  a  large  experience  of  the  value  of  tartar 
emetic  as  a  sorbefacient,  its  utility  in  this  way  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  mercury  given  with  a  view  to  affect  the 
system.  I  have  now  for  many  years  ceased  to  employ  these  remedies  for 
the  purpose  under  consideration,  and  have  seen  no  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  discontinuing  their  use.  The  use  of  iodine  externally  or  in- 
ternally is  not  open  to  the  objections  of  tartar  emetic  and  mercury,  on  the 
score  of  doing  harm  if  not  useful.  A  convenient  mode  of  employing  the 
latter  remedy  is  to  apply  the  tincture  to  the  affected  side. 

Repeated  applications  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  will  secure  a  sufficient 
*wr  amount  of  counter-irritation,  if  any  be  desirable.     Blisters  are  not  advisable, 
on  account  of  the  general  disturbance  which  they  are  apt  to  occasion,  and  their 
interference  with  physical  examinations  of  the  chest.     It  is  the  custom  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  to  cover  the  chest  with  an  oiled  muslin  jacket.     This 
•     contributes  to  comfort  by  keeping  the  surface  moistened  with  perspiration  ; 
;         and,  if  a  flannel  covering  be  added,  all  the  advantages  of  a  poultice  or  water- 
^     dressing  are  thereby  secured.     If  pain  and  soreness  continue  in  this  stage, 
stupes  with  warm  water  only,  or  with  some  stimulating  liquid,  as  the  spirits 
of  turpentine,  will  afford  relief     The  latter  will  not  be  required  if  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  have  been  applied. 

Opium  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  the  second  as  in  the  first  stage.  It 
is  indicated,  not  only  by  the  continuance  of  pain,  but  by  vigilance,  restlessness, 
and  symptoms  denoting  constitutional  disturbance.  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served a  rapid  and  notable  diraunition  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of 
the  respirations,  with  refreshing  sleep  and  a  condition  of  comfort,  to  follow 
full  doses  of  opium.  This  remedy  has  the  advantage  of  not  doing  harm  if 
it  fail  to  do  the  good  which  we  expect  from  it.  The  free  use  of  opium  does 
not  delay  the  commencement  nor  retard  the  progress  of  resolution.  An 
accumulation  of  mucous  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes  coutraindicates  the 
use  of  opium  in  full  doses. 

Remedies  to  promote  expectoration,  as  a  rule,  are  not  indicated.  The 
use  of  remedies  of  this  claf^s  is  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  matter 
of  exudation  is  expectorated.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  Ibe  removal 
of  this  matter  may  go  on  with  great  rapidity  without  any  expectoration. 
The  expectoration  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  due  to  bronchitis, 
usually  limited  to  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes.  The  mucous  products  rarely  ac- 
cumulate in  the  bruncliinl  tubes  to  an  extent  to  occasion  inconvenience, 
except  as  a  consequence  of  a  degree  of  exhaustion  sufficient  to  render  the 
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mnscolar  power  inadeqoate  to  efficient  efforts  of  expectoratioD ;  and,  nuder 
these  circomstances,  expectorant  remedies  will  not  afford  relief. 

Senti?e  remedies,  snch  as  the  tartar  emetic,  in  small  doses,  and  the  vera- 
tram  Tiride,  are  admissible  in  this  stage,  if  there  be  considerable  or  high 
febrile  movement,  without  a  tendency  to  asthenia  They  should  be  can- 
tionsly  given,  so  as  not  to  incnr  risk  of  constitutional  disturbance  or  de- 
pression. 

To  support  the  powers  of  life  is  the  leading  general  indication  in  the 
second  stage.  Resolution  will  be  snre  to  begin  and  continue  if  the  life  of 
the  patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged.  The  danger  is  generally,  not  from  the 
imoant  or  persistence  of  the  solidification  of  lung,  but  from  failure  pf  the 
Tital  powers  before  the  resolution  takes  place.  This  disease  belongs  among 
those  distinguished  as  self-limited ;  if  uncomplicated  and  not  attended  by 
tecidents,  it  runs  a  definite  career  ending  in  restoration,  provided  the  powers 
of  life  hold  out.  These  considerations,  together  with  the  results  of  clinical 
experience,  enforce  the  importance  of  the  supporting  treatment. 

The  indication  for  supporting  measures,  as  regards  urgency,  yltries  much 
in  different  cases.  In  general  terms,  it  is  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  dan- 
ger from  asthenia.  It  should  govern  the  treatment  in  cases  sometimes  char- 
icterixed  as  asthenic,  and  whenever  there  are  grounds  for  distrust  of  the 
ideqnateness  of  the  vital  powers  to  carry  the  patient  safely  through  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  defer  supporting  measures  until  the  symptoms 
denote  imminent  danger  from  failure  of  the  powers  of  life.  If  deferred  so  long, 
they  will  probably  be  too  late.  The  observing  and  skilful  practitioner  will 
foresee  and  endeavor  to  forestall  a  degree  of  prostration  attended  with  immi- 
nent danger.  The  constitution  of  the  patient,  his  previous  health,  and  his 
habits,  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  early  of  the  ability  to  sustain 
the  disease.  Other  things  being  equal,  in  a  warm  climate  patients  are  less 
able  to  sustain  the  disease  than  in  cold  or  temperate  climates;  supporting 
treatment,  therefore,  is  oftener  and  earlier  called  for  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  The  plantation  negro  at  the  South  is  less  able  to  sustain  it  than  the 
white  man,  and,  consequently,  is  more  likely  to  need  support.  In  cases  of 
the  disease  distinguished  as  asthenic  and  typhoid,  the  reliance  for  successful  ^. 
management  must  be  on  supporting  measures.  These  views  are  the  more  to  -r* 
be  impressed,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  until  lately,  the  minds  of 
medical  men  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  means  of  subduing  in- 
flammation, as  to  overlook  the  fact  that  means  employed  for  this  end  not 
only  often  conflict  with  those  which  are  more  important  for  recovery,  but 
may  be  positively  injurious  if  not,  indeed,  destructive  to  life.  The  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  too  much  to  the  disease  and  too  little  to  the  patient. 

The  supporting  treatment  embraces  tonic  remedies,  alcoholic  stimulants, 
and  nutritious  diet  Of  tonic  remedies,  quinia  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  not 
indicated  in  mild  cases,  but,  whenever  there  are  grounds  for  anticipating  un- 
due depression  of  the  powers  of  life,  it  may  be  given  and  continued  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Alcoholic  stimulants  form  a  very  important 
part  of  the  supporting  treatment  in  this  disease,  as  in  all  other  diseases, 
whenever  the  great  object  is  to  keep  the  patient  alive  until  the  disease  has 
reached  the  end  of  its  career  and  advanced  into  the  stage  of  resolution. 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  essential  fevers.  And  here,  as  in  the 
managemaot  of  the  essential  fevers,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  indicated  to  an 
extent  commensurate  with  the  danger  from  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  In 
certain  cases  of  pneumonitis,  as  in  typhui)  or  typhoid  fever,  and  other  affec- 
tions, there  is  often  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  alcohol,  and  the  only  guide,  ns 
regards  quantity,  iff  the  effect  as  manifested  by  the  symptoms.  No  abstract 
rules  can  be  laid  down,  applicable  to  all  cases,  but  careful  observation  must 
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furnisb  the  rale  proper  to  eacii  individna)  case.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  con* 
tinued  fevers,  because  alcoholic  stimulants  are  vastly  important  in  someca^es, 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  invariably  indicated,  nor  that  tllly  caa 
never  do  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  if  pushed  to  an  injudicious  extreme,  they 
are  as  potent  for  evil  as  they  are  potent  for  good  when  judicionsly  nsed. 

As  regards  the  circumstances  under  which  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimalanU 
is  to  be  commenced,  they  are  always  indicated  so  soon  as  evidence  appears 
of  any  tendency  to  failure  of  the  powers  of  life.  And  of  this,  the  action  of 
the  heart,  as  represented  by  the  pulse,  is  the  best  criterion.  Feebleness, 
great  frequency,  and  a  pulse  vibratory  or  thrilling  but  compressible,  denot- 
ing increased  activity  but  diminished  power  of  the  ventricular  contractioos 
-^-these  are  the  characters  which  indicate  supporting  measures,  of  which 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  an  essential  part  Qiven  at  first  in  small  or  moder- 
ate doses,  the  effect  is  to  be  watched,  and  the  quantity  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  urgency  of  the  indication.  The  habits  of  the  patient,  as  regards 
the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  are  of  course  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Whenever  the  question  arises,  in  the  management  of  a  case,  whether  alco- 
holic stimulants  be  advisable  or  not,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  to 
begin  earlier  than  they  are  required  is  far  preferable  to  subsequent  delay ; 
for,  with  proper  care,  they  can  be  suspended  without  any  injury  having  been 
done,  whereas  the  time  lost  by  beginning  too  late  cannot  be  regained. 

Alimentation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  supporting  treatment.  It  is  as 
important  to  nourish  patients  affected  with  pneumonitis  as  those  affected 
with  fever  or  any  disease,  whenever  there  is  danger  from  failure  of  the  vital 
powers.  The  statement  that  patients  with  pneumonitis  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  nutritious  food  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  based  on 
considerable  experience.  And  this  should  enter  into  the  treatment  in  pro- 
portion as  the  symptoms  denote  a  tendency  to  asthenia.  Animal  essences 
or  soups,  milk,  and  farinaceous  substances  should  be  combined  to  form  the 
diet,  thus  combining  a  proper  variety  of  alimentary  principles.  The  desires 
'  and  taste  of  the  patient  may  generally  be  trusted. 

These  remarks  on  the  supporting  treatment  are  not  specially  applicable  to 
pneumonitis,  but  apply  alike  to  cases  of  any  disease,  the  gravity  or  danger  of 
which  is  manifested  by  symptoms  denoting  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  They 
will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  other  affections.  As 
applied  to  pneumonitis,  they  relate  chiefly  to  cases  in  which  this  disease  is 
rendered  grave  or  dangerous  by  the  extent  of  lung  involved  or  by  coexisting 
affections.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  single  lobe,  andjjisconnected  from  other 
affections,  there  is  little  or  no  intrinsic  tendency  to  a  fatal  termination.  In 
such  cases  no  active  treatment  is  required,  either  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
intensity  of  inflammation  or  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system.  Patients 
pass  through  the  disease  in  a  favorable  manner  under  simple  palliative 
measures. 

In  cases  of  pneumonitis  associated  with  intermittent  fever,  quinia  should 
be  given  promptly  and  in  efficient  doses.  The  paroxysms  should  be  arrested 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  great  danger  by  their 
repetition.  The  existence  of  pneumonitis  and  the  degree  of  symptomatic 
febrile  movement  in  nowise  conflict  with  this  important  indication  ;  indeed, 
so  far  from  conflicting  with  it,  the  sedative  effect  of  full  doses  of  quinia  may 
be  useful,  aside  from  the  arrest  of  the  paroxysms.  In  a  malarious  region,  or 
if  the  patient  have  been  subject  to  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  it  is  judicious 
to  forestall  the  possible  development  of  the  latter  affection  by  moderate 
doses  of  quinia.    The  malarious  cachexia  impairs  the  power  of  resisting  the 
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disease ;  hence  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  in  malarions  regions,  eyen  when 
DBconiDlicated  with  intermittent  fever. 

Casn  of  pnenmonitis  complicated  with  delirinm  tremens  call  for  the  pretty 
free  use  of  opinm,  together  with  alcohoh'c  stimulants  and  a  nutritions  diet. 
Deliriom  and  vigilance,  if  protracted,  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  fatal  termination. 
Pericarditis,  as  a  complication,  adds  greatly  to  the  gravity  and  the  danger ; 
iiat  by  perseverance  in  the  judicions  employment  of  supporting  measures,  the 
piitieni  may  be  carried  safely  through  this  combination  of  diseases.  The 
ocearrence  of  gangrene  furnishes  an  additional  indication  for  snpport.  Pneu- 
monitis occurring  in  the  course  of  the  continued  or  eruptive  fevers  is  to  be 
treftted  by  soothing  and  supporting  measures.  Depressing  treatment  by 
bloodletting,  antiraonial  preparations,  and  purgatives,  are  very  rarely,  if  ever^ 
Admissible  under  these  circumstances. 

Daring  the  progress  of  resolution,  the  principles  of  treatment  which  have 
jost  been  presented  are  applicable  until  the  improvement  in  the  local  and 
greneral  symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  denote  convales- 
cence.    When  convalescence  is  established,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  a 
renewed  attack.     There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  extreme  precautions  in 
order  to  prevent  a  liability  to  relapse.     Experience  shows  that  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial diet  may  be  entered  upon  so  soon  as  the  patient  is  fairly  on  the  road 
to  recovery,  and  that  the  recov\ery  is  more  rapid  than  if  the  appetite  be  too 
mach  restrained.     As  a  rule,  ordinary  wholesome,  digestible  articles  of  food 
may  be  allowed  when  they  are  desired  by  the  pathent.     Permitting  or  en- 
cooraging  the  patient  to  sit  up  will  be  found  not  to  retard  recovery,  but,  on 
the  other  baud,  apparently  to  hasten  the  progress  of  resolution.    Early  going 
oat  of  doors  is  not  objectionable. 

If  the  disease  proceed  to  the  suppurative  stage,  purulent  matter  being 
either  infiltrated  or  forming  abscesses,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable, 
but  perseverance  in  the  employment  of  supporting  measures  is  sometimes 
ftoccessful.  It  may  be  added,  that  timely  and  efficient  support  probably 
affords  the  best  security  against  suppuration,  which  happily  is  extremely 
rare. 

The  liability  to  the  formation  of  heart-clot  in  cases  of  pneumonitis  sug- 
^Kts  the  important  inquiry,  whether  measures  may  not  be  employed  to 
prevent  this  accident.  Accepting  as  probable  the  conclusion,  deduced  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  from  a  large  number  of  varied  experiments,  that  the 
liquid  form  of  the  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  it 
Bi«y  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  employment  of  ammonia  as  a  remedy 
will  protect  against  this  fatal  ^vent.  I  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  during  the  progress  of  pneumonitis 
ander  the  view  just  stated.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  clinical  proof 
of  the  protective  efficacy  of  this  or  any  other  remedy.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  on  therapeutical  grounds,  since  it  does 
not  in  any  manner  affect  unfavorably  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

CIROUMSOBIBED    PNEUMONITIS. 

Pnenmonitis,  whea  not  incidental  to  an  existing  pulmonary  affection,  as  a 
rule,  extends  over  an  entire  lobe  at  least.  To  this  rule,  as  already  stated, 
there  are  exceptions.  The  exceptions  are  infrequent,  yet  perhaps  they  are 
Dot  so  rare  as  is  supposed,  for,  if  much  circumscribed,  the  affection  is  over- 
looked without  a  careful  physical  exploration,  and  even  then  the  signs  may 
escape  detection.  One  of  my  colleagues  recently  experienced  a  slight  pnin 
in  the  chest,  and  expectorated  two  or  three  pneumonic  sputa.  On  careful 
examination  by  auscultation,  the  crepitant  rale  was  discovered  at  the  base 
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of  the  chest,  limited  to  a  space  not  larger  than  half  a  dollar.  This  circam- 
scribed  pneumonitis,  preceded  by  perfect  health,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  his  professional  labors  as  asual.  Such  cases  might  easily  be 
overlooked.  But,  in  general,  when  pneumonitis  is  circumscribed,  it  is  inci- 
dental to  an  existing  pulmonary  affection. 

It  is  a  not  infrequent  concomitant  of  tuberculosis.  More  or  less  of  the 
lobules  in  proximity  to,  the  tuberculous  deposit  become  inflamed.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  chest,  at-  this  time,  may  disclose  a  crepitant  rale  within  m 
limited  area,  and  this  rale,  under  these  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  accesaorj 
signs  of  phthisis.  The  exudation  proceeding  from  the  circumscribed  pneu- 
monitis renders  the  physical  signs  of  solidification  more  marked  and  extensive 
than  they  had  been  found  to  be  on  previous  examinations,  and,  after  a  time, 
when  resolution  has  taken  place,  these  signs  diminish  so  as  to  represent 
simply  the  tuberculous  deposit.  The  occurrence  of  such  attacks  of  circum- 
scribed pneumonitis  will  serve  to  account  for  changes  as  regards  the  physical 
signs  which,  if  not  understood,  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
natural  history  of  tuberculous  disease. 

Inflammation  excited  by  a  wound  of  the  lung,  as  when  a  musket  or  pistol 
ball  passes  through  the  chest,  may  be  more  or  less  circumscribed. 

Whether  primary  or  otherwise,  pneumonitis  limited  to  a  circumscribed 
space  claims  only  simple  palliative  measures  and  hygienic  precautions. 

CHRONIC    PNEUMONITIS. 

The  term  chronic  pneumonitis  might  perhaps  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  occasional  cases  in  which,  after  an  acute  attack,  more  or  less  solidification 
of  lung  continues  for  several  weeks,  and  finally  resolution  is  accomplished. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  not  referred  to  when  this  term  is  used.  The  affec- 
tion understood  by  this  term  may  follow  an  acute  attack,  or  be  subacute  froip 
the  first. 

The  anatomical  condition  in  chronic  pneumonitis  is  solidification  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  exudation  which  is  not  absorbed,  and  does  not  become 
liquefied  by  suppuration.  The  exudation  is  fibroid,  and  the  solidification 
which  it  causes  is  permanent.  The  bronchial  tubes  are  more  of  less  dilated^ 
this  being  supposed  to  be  a  mechanical  effect  of  contraction  of  the  exudation. 
The  pigmentary  matter  is  usually  quite  abundant.  Rokitansky  supposes 
that  the  exudation  takes  place  into  the  iuter-lobular  and  inter-vesicular 
areolar  tissue,  and  hence  he  calls  this  variety  of  the  disease  inierstitied pneu* 
monitis.  It  leads  to  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  affected  portion,  and  if 
an  entire  lung  be  involved,  the  result  is  a  contraction  of  the  side  of  the  chest 
such  as  occurs  after  chronic  pleuritis.  The  contracted  volume,  density, 
absence  of  a  granular  aspect,  together  with  the  persistency  of  the  solidifica* 
tion  and  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  form  a  list  of  anatomical  cha- 
racters quite  different  from  those  which  belong  to  acute  pneumonitis.  The 
name  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  has  been  applied  to  this  affection  by  Dr.  Gorrigan. 
The  affection  may  be  limited  to  a  lobe  or  it  may  extend  over  an  entire  lung. 
As  a  primary  pulmonary  affection,  it  is  exceedingly  rare ;  but  as  incidental 
to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  it  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may  be 
circumscribed  or  more  or  less  extensive. 

Occurring  independently  of  tubercle,  its  clinical  history  embraces  congh 
and  expectoration,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  progressive  emaciation,  and  loss 
of  strength ;  in  short,  the  symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  which  attend  the 
progress  of  tuberculous  disease.  I  have  known  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 
to  become  notably  bulbous  in  this  affection.  Sooner  or  later  it  terminates 
faulty. 
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The  diagnons  inrolyes  discrimination  from  tnbercalosis,  and  this  is  by 
BO  means  easj.  The  persistency  of  the  signs  of  solidification,  without 
the  changes  due  to  the  formation  of  cavities,  is  the  main  point  in  the  diag- 
nosis. If  the  volome  of  the  long  be  sufficiently  diminished  to  cause  con- 
siderable contraction  of  the  affected  side,  the  case  will  be  likely  to  be  con- 
ndered  one  of  tuberculosis  succeeding  chronic  pleuritis. 

In  a  practical  view,  chronic  pneudonitis  is  not  an  affection  of  great 
iopivtance,  in  view  of  its  great  infreqnency,  its  obscority  as  regards  diag- 
nosis, and  the  inefficacy  of  therapeutical  measures.  For  these  reasons,  it 
nfllces  in  the  present  work  to  bestow  upon  the  affection  this  brief  notice. 
For  a  foller  account  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  morbid  anatomy  and 
treatises  dcToted  to  thoracic  diseases. 

Tonic  remedies,  hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the  system,  palliative 
remedies,  and  the  supporting  treatment  comprise  all  that  can  be  done  for 
relief  and  the  prolongation  of  life. 

PNEUMONITIS   IN   TOUNO    CHILDREN. 

Within  late  years,  a  form  of  pneumonitis  has  been  described  as  peculiar 
to  children  under  six  years  of  age,  called  lobular  pneumonitis.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  inflammation  was  supposed  to  be  seated  in  distinct  lobules  of  the 
longs,  i^t  diffusing  itself  over  an  entire  lobe,  as  in  lobar  pneumonitis.  On 
examination  after  death,  in  c^ses  of  this  affection,  solidified  portions  or 
oodoles,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  filbert,  are  found  distributed  in 
freater  or  less  number  through  both  lungs,  the  intervening  portions  of  pul- 
aonary  substance  preserving  its  normal  spongy  character.  The  appearances 
{Nresented  by  these  hardened  masses  differ  essentially  from  the  anatomical 
characters  in -lobar  pneumonitis.  The  nodules  situated  at  the  superficies  are 
not  elevated  above  the  surface,  but  occasion  a  depression.  The  pleural 
covering  is  devoid  of  lymph,  and  preserves  its  normal  appearance.  When 
the  nodules  are  incised,  the  surfaces  are  smooth  like  muscular  tissue,  not 
granular ;  the  structure  is  dense,  not  friable.  In  short,  the  condition  of  the 
tffected  lobes  is  identical  with  that  of  lung  which  has  been  condensed  by 
pressure,  as  in  cases  of  pleuritis  with  large  effusion,  a  condition  to  which  the 
name  camification  has  been  applied.  The  boundaries  of  the  nodules  are  found 
to  be  the  interlobular  divisions.  The  exudation,  which  in  ordinary  pneu- 
monitis solidifies  the  affected  portion,  causes  its  expansion,  renders  it  friable, 
gives  rise  to  a  granular  appearance,  and  excites  pleuritis,  is  wanting  in  this  form 
of  disease.  JMtoreover,  the  so-called  lobular  pneumonitis  is  always  accom- 
{MUiicd  by  general  bronchitis,  in  this  respect  differing  from  ordinary  pneu- 
monitis ;  and  another  point  of  variation  is  its  being  seated  in  both  lungs, 
while  ill  ordinary  pneumonitis  the  inflammation,  is  usually  limited  to  one  side. 
From  the  coexistence  of  bronchitis,  the  term  broncho-pneumonitis  has  been 
proposed  as  the  name  of  the  affection. 

Recent  researches  by  JQrg,  Legendre  and  Bailly,  Fuchs  and  Oairdner, 
have  elucidated  the  anatomical  condition  in  the  affection  which  has  been 
known  as  lobular  pneumonitis,  and  shown  conclusively  that  it  is  not  a  form 
of  pneumonitis.  The  hardened  lobules  are  solidified  by  condensation ;  that 
ii,  by  the  absence  of  air ;  in  other  words,  the  lobules  are  collapsed.  As  a 
liniple  and  convincing  proof  of  this  fact,  if  the  collapsed  condition  has  not 
existed  too  long,  they  may  be  expanded  after  death  by  insufflation.  The 
affected  lobules  have  resumed  the  state  in  which  they  were  during  foetal  life. 
An  analogous  condition  is  found  in  children  who  die  shortly  after  birth,  the 
respiratory  function  not  having  been  fully  established.  To  the  latter  con- 
dition, the  name  aieUct<ui$  has  been  applied.     This  term  denotes  imperfect 
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expansion  of  Inng,  the  solidified  loboles  never  having  been  expanded.  Bj 
an  extension  of  the  term,  atelectasis  is  also  used  to  embrace  the  cases  io  which 
lobules  become  collapsed  after  having  been  expanded. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  interesting  and  important  researches  relating  to 
the  imperfect  expansion  and  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  works  on  morbid  anatomy  and  the  diseases  of  children.^  The 
term  lobular  pneumonitis,  as  heretofore  applied,  is  pathologically  incorrect^ 
and  its  continued  use  is  therefore  undesirable.  The  condition  to  which  this 
term  has  been  applied  is  incidental  to  bronchitis,  and  will  be  noticed  in 
that  connection. 

Pneumonitis  occurs  in  young  children,  diffused  over  an  entire  lobe,  some- 
times involving  a  second  lobe,  and  presenting,  after  death,  the  anatomical 
characters  which  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  this  disease  in  the 
adult.  It  is  a  much  graver  disease  in  young  children  than  in  adults,  prov* 
ing  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  From  the  absence  of  the  subjective 
symptoms,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  physical  signs,  the  diagnosis  is 
less  easy  than  in  adult  life,  and  the  disease  is  not  unfrequently  overlooked. 

The  attack  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  convulsion.  This  may  mislead 
by  directing  attention  to  the  head.  Dulness,  drowsiness,  or  stupor  may  ac- 
company the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  these  symptoms  may  mislead  in 
the  same  way,  if  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest  are  not  marked.  The 
expectoration,  being  swallowed,  cannot  be  observed  in  young  child^n.  As 
regards  marked  local  symptoms,  the  disease,  may  be  latent  in  the  child,  as  it 
frequently  is  in  the  adult.  But  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  exist- 
ence of  sharp  pleuritic  pain  is  manifested  by  the  expression  and  also  by  the 
cry  in  acts  of  coughing,  or  whenever  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken.  A  diag* 
nostic  symptom,  almost  pathognomonic,  is  a  moaning  or  grunting  sound  with 
the  expiratory  act.  Attention  to  tins  symptom  is  especially  important,  as 
it  points  very  strongly  to  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  Increased  fre- 
quency of  the  respirations,  with  dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  show  the  existence 
of  some  pulmonary  affection,  compromising  the  respiratory  function.  The 
respirations,  in  some  cases,  are  very  frequent,  numbering  40,  50,  60,  and, 
sometimes,  even  many  more  per  minute.  One  or  both  cheeks  may  present 
a  circumscribed  flush.  If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  unfavorable,  lividity 
of  the  prolabia  and  face  may  become  marked.  More  or  less  acceleration  of 
the  pulse  occurs,  and  the  frequency,  in  some  cases,  is  very  great,  numbering 
from  150  to  200  per  minute. 

When  the  existence  of  some  acute  affection  of  the  chest  is  declared  by 
the  symptoms,  the  differential  diagnosis  lies  between  primary  pleuritis,  capil- 
lary bronchitis  and  pneumonitis.  The  first  of  these  affections  being  ex- 
tremely rare  under  five  years  of  age,  the  problem  is  usually  to  decide  betweea 
the  last  two.  In  making  this  decision,  the  physical  signs  are  to  be  relied 
npon,  and  the  reliance  is  also  upon  these  for  the  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  denoting  an  acute  thoracic  affection  are  not  marked.  The 
physical  signs  are  generally  available  with  care  and  patience,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  exploring  the  chest  in  the  young  child. 

The  crepitant  rale  is  oftener  wanting  in  pneumonitis  affecting  the  child 
than  the  adult,  but  it  is  present  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  is,  of 
course,  to  be  sought  after.  This  sign  belongs  exclusively  to  pneumonitis, 
while  the  subcrepitant  rale  belongs  to  capillary  bronchitis.  If  there  be 
doubt  as  regards  the  discrimination  between  the  crepitant  and  subcrepitaut 
rale,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  capillary  bronchitis  is  a  bilateral  disease, 

* 

*  West,  and  J.  F.  Meigs,  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  may  be  consaUed.  See,  alao, 
review,  by  Dr.  Gairduer,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  April,  1853. 
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and  the  rale  will  be  present  in  both  sides ;  whereas,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  pneumonitis  in  the  child  or  in  the  adnit,  is  unilateral,  and  the  rale  will 
be  limited  accordingly  to  one  side.  Dulness  on  percussion  is  readily  deter- 
minable in  the  child,  and  this  is  an  important  point  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis. Bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  may  generally  be  obtained 
ill  the  child  with  perseverence  in  auscultation,  the  cry  answering  for  the  voice. 
These  signs  do  not  belong  to  capillary  bronchitis.  In  short,  the  diagnosis 
is  to  be  based  on  the  same  signs  as  in  the  adult,  but  patient  efforts  may  be 
requisite  to  obtain  them.  As  regards  primary  pleurisy,  the  signs  denoting 
eflfosion  are  available  in  the  child  as  well  as  in  the  adult,  and  their  absence 
warrants  the  Izclosion  of  that  affection. 

The  treatment  of  pnenmonitis  in  children  involves  the  same  principles  as 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  adults,  with  those  modi6cations  which  thera- 
peutical measures  require  in  their  application  to  infantile  life.     It  is  ques- 
tioDable  whether  bloodletting  be  ever  advisable  in  young  children,  even  when 
the  diagnosis  is  clear,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.     As  a  rule  this  mea- 
tore  is  not  to  be  employed,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  if  there  are  any, 
are  few.     Depletion  by  salines  should  take  its  place ;  antimonial  prepara- 
tions, if  given  at  all,  are  to  be  prescribed  with  great  caution,  and,  in  general, 
other  and  less  depressing  nauseant  sedatives  are  to  be  preferred.     The  vera- 
tmm  Tiride,  if  given,  should  be  prescribed  in  small  doses,  and  its  effects  very 
esrefolly  watched.     Blisters  should  not  be  employed.     A  sinapism  or  tur- 
pentine <ttupes  may  be  applied  to  the  chest,  followed  by  a  poultice  or  the 
witer-dressing.     Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  latter,  in  order 
to  see  that  either  the  entire  chest  or  the  whole  of  the  affected  side  is  covered 
with  several  thicknesses  of  flannel  and  a  layer  of  oiled  muslin.    The  spongio- 
piline  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  poultice  or  water-dressing.     Opium  need 
BOlbe  withheld,  but  must  be  given  with  circumspection.     Finally,' as  much 
depends  in  severe  cases,  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult,  upon  the  early,  judi- 
rioos,  and  persisting  employment  of  supporting  measures.     In  children,  as 
io  ftdalts,  under  certain  circumstances,  there  is  a  remarkable  tolerance  of 
^coholic  stimulants.     I  have  notes  of  the  case  of  a  child  of  a  medical 
friend  (age  fourteen  months),  presenting  the  utmost  gravity  of  symptoms, 
tltepQlae  200  and  the  respiration  120  per  minute,  in  which  brandy  was  in- 
creased to  at  least  an  ounce  hourly,  and  under  this  amount  of  stimulus  the 
poise  fell  rapidly  to  124  and  the  respirations  to  50  per  minute,  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  a  little  morphia  constituting  the  additional  treatment.     Re- 
coTery  took  place.     This  case  is  cited  in  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which,  in 
lome  cases,  the  emplovment  of  alcoholics  may  be  carried.    It  does  not  follow 
tfcat  they  are  to  be  generally  employed  excessively  or  largely.    The  same  rules 
veto  be  observed  in  treating  cases  of  this  disease  in  children  as  in  adults, 
with  a  view,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  stimulants,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  their  over-use. 

PLSUBODTNIA  AND  INTKRGOSTAL  NEURALGIA. 

A  brief  consideration  of  these  affections  is  included  in  this  chapter,  be- 
ctaae,  from  similarity  as  regards  pain,  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
either  acote  pneumonitis  or  pleuritis.  Prior  to  the  employment  of  physical 
exploration,  this  mistake  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  it  is  still  made  by 
those  who  depend  on  symptoms  alone.  The  term  pleurodynia  is  applied  to 
s  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
thoracic  walls.  Intercostal  neuralgia  denotes  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
iDtercostal  nerves. 

Both  affections  may  be  characterized  by  pain  resembling  that  of  acute 
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pneamoDitis  or  plenritis  ;  that  is,  laDcinating,  and  felt  especially  in  the  act 
of  inspiration.  They  may  be  accompanied  by  a  dry  cough,  which  is  acutely 
painful.  Id  cases  of  pleurodynia  there  may  be  febrile  movement,  and  this 
may  accidentally  exist  in  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia.  How  are  these  affeo* 
tions  to  be  discriminated  from  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  either  primary  or 
occurring  as  a  complication  of  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  f 

Intercostal  neuralgia,  as  a  rule,  is  not  accompanied  by  febrile  mo?ement. 
But  this  afifection  has  a  diagnostic  criterion  which  is  readily  available.  It 
consists  in  the  existence  of  tenderness  usually  in  three  isolated  points,  viz., 
behind  near  the  dorsal  vertebree,  laterally  in  one,  two,  or  three  intercostal 
spaces,  and  anteriorly  in  one  or  more  intercostal  spaces  near  (he  stemam  or 
over  the  epigastrium.  Sometimes  tenderness  exists  in  only  two  of  these 
situations.  The  tenderness  is  frequently  confined  to  a  very  limited  space  io 
each  situation,  a  space  perhaps  small  enough  to  be  covered  by  the  finger. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vertebrae,  and  between  the  tender  points  in  the 
three  situations,  pressure  or  percussion  is  well  borne.  In  addition  to  this 
diagnostic  test,  physical  exploration  fails  to  discover  the  evidence  of  either 
pleuritic  or  parenchymatous  inflammation,  viz.,  in  primary  plenritis  a  friction 
murmur  in  some  cases,  and  the  signs  denoting  pleuritic  effusion,  and,  in 
pneumonitis,  the  crepitant  rale  and  the  signs  of  solidification.  The  affec* 
tiou  occurs  much  oftener  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  Both  sides  may 
be  affected,  but  this  is  extremely  rare. 

Pleurodynia  lacks  a  similar  positive  test,  that  is,  the  tenderness  is  not 
limited  to  isolated  points,  but  is  more  or  less  diffused.  The  diagnosis,  there- 
fore, must  rest  on  the  exclusion  of  intercostal  neuralgia  by  the  absence  of 
the  evidence  just  stated,  together  with  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  both 
plenritis  and  pneumonitis.  Pain  m  pleurodynia  and  intercostal  neuralgia  is 
more  marked,  as  a  rule,  in  movements  of  the  body  than  in  the  respiratory 
movements,  the  reverse  being  true  of  the  pain  in  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis. 
This  remark  applies  more  especially  to  pleurodynia.  The  tenderness  in  both 
affections  varies,  being  sometimes  slight  and  sometimes  exquisitely  acute. 

Of  the  two  affections  pleurodynia  is  much  the  less  frequent.  Before  the 
diagnostic  criterion  of  intercostal  neuralgia  had  been  pointed  out  by  Bosse* 
reau  and  Yalleix,  cases  of  this  affection  were  doubtless  often  considered  as 
rheumatic,  and,  hence,  cases  of  the  neuralgic  affection  have  apparently  in- 
creased of  late  at  the  expense  of  pleurodynia.  Intercostal  neuralgia  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Gases  are  numerous  both  in  private  practice  and  among 
patients  treated  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  but  more  especially  the  latter. 

The  poorer  classes  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  in  comfortable  circam* 
stances.  It  occurs  oftener  among  females  than  males.  Persons  affected  are 
frequently  ansemic.  It  is  apt  to  be  developed  during  the  progress  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  It  occurs  especially  as  a  sequel  of  intermittent  fever. 
It  prevailed  very  extensively  among  the  Northern  troops  who  had  lately  re- 
turned from  the  peninsular  campaign  in  Virginia  in  1861,  where  they  had 
suffered  much  from  malarious  disease. 

The  degree  of  suffering  from  these  affections  varies  much  in  different 
cases.  They  are  sometimes  so  slight  as  merely  to  occasion  annoyance,  but 
in  some  cases  the  pain  is  sufficiently  severe  to  shorten  the  inspirations,  thas 
rendering  the  respirations  frequent,  as  in  acute  pleuritis,  and  occasioning  great 
distress.  In  the  neuralgic  affection  exacerbations  of  pain  are  frequently  ex- 
perienced. They  vary  greatly  in  different  cases  as  regards  duration,  occur- 
ring sometimes  as  transient  affections,  but  in  some  cases  persisting  for  i^ 
long  period.  In  some  of  the  cases  just  referred  to,  which  I  have  met  with 
among  soldiers,  intercostal  neuralgia  has  lasted  for  weeks  and  months,  prov- 
ing rebellious  to  divers  plans  of  treatment.     Pain  and  soreness  in  the  chest 
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sre  sometimes  assamed  by  malingerers,  bat  a  ready  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  affection  is  the  diagDostic  test,  viz.,  the  limitatiou  of  the  tendemess  to 
the  three  iM>iot8  on  one  side  of  the  chest.  This  t)roof  is  reliable  unless  the 
malingerer  have  had  shrewdness  enongh  to  discoTer  that  this  test  is  relied 
•pen  for  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  both  affections  embraces  measnres  to  relieve  pain  if  it 

be  severe  or  considerable.     Opiom  may  be  required  internally  for  this  object. 

Local  applications  may  snffice  if  the  pain  be  slight  or  moderate,  for  example 

Bnimenta  containing  chloroform  or  aconite,  or  the  belladonna  plaster.     In 

cases  of  intercostal   neuralgia,  I  have  found  quinia  an  effective  remedy, 

whether  the  affection  be  a  sequel  of  intermittent  fever  or  not.     If  anaemia 

aist,  this  condition  claims  appropriate  treatment.     The  citrate  of  iron  and 

qaioia  or  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  may  be  prescribed  with  refer- 

eteeto  this  condition.    In  obstinate  cases  flying  blisters  are  useful.    Valleix 

eoQiiders  these  as  most  likely  to  prove  effective.     The  application  of  dry 

cspi  will  sometimes  afford  relief.     Hypodermic  injections  of  Magendie's  so- 

ktioD  of  morphia,  or  a  solution  of  aconite,  may  be  resorted  to  if  the  pain 

be  severe,  or  morphia  may  be  sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  surfiace. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

BRONCHITIS. 

AciU  Bronehitii  affeeiing  tht  larger  BroDohial  Tnbea — Anatomioal  Characters — CliDioal  Hi«- 
^ory— Patfaologieal  Character — Causation  —  Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment — Subaoute 
'roiefaitia— Aeate  Bronchitis  in  yoang  Children — Capillary  Bronchitis — Epidemic  Bron- 
^llit— Br<»ehitia  with  Bzndation  of  Fibrin — Ciroamscribed  Bronchitis — Chronic  Bron- 

Thi  preceding  chapters  have  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  consideration  of 
ioflnDmation  affecting  the  serous  covering  of  the  lungs  and  the  liuing  raem- 
t^fiDe  of  the  pulmonary  cells.     It  remains  to  consider  inflammation  seated  in 
tbe  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes.     Inflammation  in  this  situation 
cotitittttes  the  disease  called  bronchitts.     This,  in  its  ordinary  form,  is  the 
■oit  frequent  of  the  pulmonary  inflammations.     Ordinary  bronchitis  is  a 
Teiy  common  affection' in  all  parts  of  the  globe.     A  highly  important  variety 
of  the  disease  is  based  upon  the  section  of  the  bronchial  tree  affected.     In 
ordioary  bronchitis,  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes. 
Ao  infrequent  and  much  graver  form  of  bronchitis  is  developed  when  the 
ioflammation  affects  the  smaller  tubes.     The  latter  form  is  generally,  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  incorrectly  called  capillary  hronchitig.      Inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic,  and  varie- 
ties of  the  disease  are  based  on  these  differences  as  regards  the  degree  and 
doratioD  of  the  inflammation.     Bronchitis  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  as 
legmrda  other  pulmonary  affections ;  that  is,  it  may  be  developed  as  a  com- 
plication of  certain  diseases,  such  as  pneumonitis  or  tuberculosis,  or  it  may 
BOt  be  preceded  by  any  disease  of  the  lungs.     As  a  complication  of  other 
palmonary  affections,  it  is  more  limited  than  when  it  is  the  primary  affection, 
and  may  be  distinguished  as  circumscribed  bronchitis.     A  form  of  the  disease 
is  characterized  by  the  exudation  of  lymph,  and  may  be  denominated  diph- 
tkeniic  branckiiii.     Finally,  bronchitis  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and  is  then 
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commonly  known  as  influenza.  These  several  varieties  of  the  disease  will 
claim  separate  consideration,  after  having  considered  the  ordinary  form,  viz., 
bronchitis  affecting  the  larger  bronchial  tubes.  The  term  catarrh  has  been 
nsed  to  denote  inflammation  of  a  mncons  strncture,  accompanied  by  an 
abundant  secretion  of  mucus.  As  this  term  expresses  neither  more  nor  less 
than  bronchitis,  and  relates  to  a  feature  by  no  means  distinctive  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  inflammation,  it  is  superfluous  and  may  be  dispensed  with.  Pro- 
ceeding to  treat  first  of  ordinary  acute  bronchitis,  it  will  be  considered  as 
occurring  after  infantile  life,  and  afterwards,  certain  points  relating  to  the 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  young  children  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

AOUTK  BRONCHITIS  AFFBOTINO  THE  LARQSR  BRONOHIAL 

TURKS,  OR  ORDINARY  BRONCHITIS. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  opportunity  of  observing  the  appear- 
ances after  death  is  not  often  offered,  as  this  form  of  bronchitis  does  not  in 
itself  prove  fatal.  The  mucous  membrane  differs  from  serous  membranes 
and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-cells  in  l>eing  thicker,  softer,  much  more 
vascular,  and  containing  follicles  which  secrete  mucus.  Owing  to  these 
points  of  difference,  the  anatomical  characters  of  inflammation  differ  from 
those  which  belong  to  the  inflammatory  affections  already  considered.  The 
accumulation  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  membrane  itself,  whereby  it  is  red- 
dened and  swelled.  The  redness  and  swelling  after  death  may  be  found  to 
be  uniform  through  the  affected  tubes,  or  more  marked  in  patches  or  zones. 
The  redness  here,  as  in  other  situations,  found  after  death,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence  of  the  condUion,  as  regards  accumulation  of  blood 
during  life,  for  in  parts  which  are  open  to  observation,  for  example,  the 
conjunctiva,  mouth,  and  throat,  redness  marked  during  life  is  found  to 
diminish  or  even  disappear  after  death.  The  inflamed  membrane  is  more  or 
less  softened  by  inflammation,  and  the  affected  tubes  are  likely  to  contain 
more  or  less  of  the  inflammatory  products  which  were  expectorated  during 
life,  viz.,  mnco-pnrulent  matter,  with  predominance  of  the  characters  of 
either  mucus  or  pus.  Inflammation  below  the  trachea  very  rarely  leads  to 
ulceration. 

In  ordinary  bronchitis,  the  inflammation,  as  already  stated,  is  limited  to 
the  large  bronchial  tubes.  Probably  in  many  cases  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  bronchi  exterior  to  the  pulmonary  organs,  but  in  cases  unusaallji 
severe,  the  larger  divisions  within  the  lobes  may  be  involved.  The  tubeaon 
both  sides  are  equally  affected,  provided  the  affection  be  not  incident  toiiyift 
antecedent  pulmonary  disease.  ^  With  this  exception,  bronchitis  exemplifies 
the  law  of  parallelism;  it  is  a  bilateral  or  symmetrical  disease.  I u  this 
respect  it  differs  from  plenritis  and  pneumonitis. 

Clinical  History. — Acute  bronchitis  is  generally  preceded  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages  or  coryza  The  inflam- 
mation commences  in  the  nostrils  and  travels  downward,  either  affecting  or 
passing  by  the  pharynx  and  larynx  in  its  passage  to  the  bronchial  tabes. 
The  period  occupied  in  the  passage  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  one,  two,  or 
three  days.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
attacked  at  once  without  any  affection  of  the  air-passages  above. 

The  symptoms  offer  marked  points  of  contrast  with  acute  plenritis  and 
pneumonitis.  Pain  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  but  the  patient  experiences 
a  sense  of  constriction  or  tightness,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness  or  rawness. 
These  painful  sensations  especially  accompany  acts  of  coughing.  The  pain 
is  of  an  obtuse  or  contusive  character,  and  is  situated  beneath  the  sternum. 
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The  attack  is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  distinct  chill,  bnt  chilly  sensations 
occur  followed  by  flashes  of  heat  The  appetite  may  be  more  or  less  im- 
paired, bot  is  not  asaally  lost.  Lassitnde  is  complained  of,  with  a  general 
feeling  of  malaise. 

The  febrile  movement  is  generally  moderate.  The  pnlse  has  not  the  fre- 
qoency  and  strength  which  belong  to  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis.  The  heat 
of  the  snrface  is  not  notably  raised. 

The  eoogb  is  at  first  painful,  bnt  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  suppressed.  It 
is  at  first  dry,  the  secretion  of  mucus  being  for  a  time  scanty.  A  deep 
inspiration,  or  breathing  cold  air,  excites  acts  of  coughing,  which  occur  in 
paroxysms,  and  consist  of  a  deep  inspiration  followed  by  a  series  of  expiratory 
efforta.  The  patient  feels  air  if  relief  would  be  afforded  by  a  more  abundant 
expectoration,  and  desires  to  have  the  cough  loosened.  The  expectoration 
is  at  first  small,  glairy,  frothy  and  viscid,  and,  occasionally,  streaked  with 
blood.  In  the  progress  of  the  affection,  after  two,  three,  or  four  days,  the 
expectoration  becomes  more  abundant,  and  consists  of  thick,  yellowish,  or 
greenish  sputa.  The  cough  is  then  said  to  be  loose,  the  acts  of  expectora- 
tion being  easier,  unattended  by  pain  or  soreness,  and  followed  by  a  sense 
of  comfort.  The  mucous  secretion  is  rarely  sufficient  to  accumulate  in  the 
tubes  and  occasion  embarrassment  of  respiration.  This  may  happen  in  young 
children,  in  the  aged,  and  in  feeble  persons.  The  presence  of  a  collection 
of  mucus  In  the  large  bronchi  or  trachea  is  felt,  and  the  patient  is  led  to 
make  voluntary  efforts  of  coughing  for  its  expulsion.  The  increased  amount 
of  mucous  secretion  and  the  change  in  character,  deuote  diminution  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  inflammation. 

Respiration  is  not  sensibly  affected.  If  o  portion  of  the  lung  is  withdrawn 
from  the  exercise  of  its  function  as  in  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis.  Dyspnoea 
is  not  produced  save  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which,  from  feebleness  or 
the  want  of  voluntary  efforts  of  coughing,  the  mucous  secretions  accumulate 
sufficiently  to  obstruct  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  affection  is  not  accompanied  by  much  debility.  Patients  are  gene- 
rally not  confined  to  the  bed,  and  they  may  not  coufine  themselves  to  the 
house. 

The  average  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  is  ten  or  twelve  days.  In  severe 
cases,  after  five  or  six  days  patients  are  usually  able  to  be  out  of  doors. 

The  disease  may  be  divided  into  two  stages.     The  first  stage  embraces  the 

Sriod  during  which  the  expectoration  is  scanty,  transparent,  and  viscid. 
1^  second  stage  extends  from  the  time  when  the  expectoration  becomes 
ibttndant,  opaque,  and  thick,  to  convalescence. 

PATHOiiOOiCAL  Charactbr. — Acute,  ordinary  bronchitis,  is  an  inflamma- 
tion affecting  a  mucous  structure,  lending  at  first  to  a  hypersecretion  of  mu- 
cus and  subsequently  to  the  production  of  muco-pus  in  greater  or  less 
abundance.  Resolution  takes  place  in  this  situation  without  the  occurrence 
of  ulcerations.     It  belongs  among  the  symmetrical  diseases. 

CAUSATioif. — Primary  or  idiopathic  bronchitis  is  supposed  to  be  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  produced  by  the  action  of  cold.  This  is  implied  in  the 
name  by  which  the  affection  is  popularly  known,  viz.,  "a  cold."  Exposure 
to  cold  is  supposed  to  produce  this  disease  by  interrupting  the  eli  mi  native 
functions  of  the  skin,  whereby  an  increased  duty  is  thrown  upon  the  pul- 
monary mocoos  membrane,  and  by  inducing  internal  congestion.  This  view 
of  the  causation  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  great  exposure,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  is  not  followed  by  bronchitis,  and  also  with  the  fact  that, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  bronchitis,  it  is  not  traceable  to  any 
I2l 
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nnusaal  ezposore.  There  is  abnndant  eTidence,  howeyer,  to  show  that  ex- 
posure of  a  portion  of  the  body  to  a  current  of  air  is  liable  to  excite  an 
attack  of  this  disease.  In  general,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  a  morbi6c  agent  in  the  atmosphere  or  some  special  atmos- 
pheric change.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be  inferred  when  the  disease  preyaih 
as  an  epidemic ;  but,  when  cases  are  not  numerous  enough  to  constitote  an 
epidemic,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  obsenration  that  a  greater  or  less  nam- 
ber  of  persons  are  apt  to  be  simultaneously  affected.  Sometimes  the  occor- 
rence  of  cases  is  connected  with  an  obvious  change  in  weather,  bot  it  woold 
be  useless  to  offer  any  speculations  as  to  the  atmospherical  condition  which 
stands  in  a  special  causative  relation  to  the  disease. 

Bronchitis  occurs  secondarily  and  forms  an  element  of  other  diseases.  It 
belongs  to  the  clinical  history  of  rubeola  or  measles.  In  this  connection 
it  is  frequently  acute.  It  belongs  to  typhoid  fever,  but  is  rarely  acute  in  con- 
nection with  that  disease.  Developed  in  connection  with  diseases  sitaated 
elsewhere  than  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  it  is  symmetrical,  as  when  it  occars 
primarily ;  but,  developed  as  a  complication  of  pneumonitis  and  tubercalosiSy 
it  is  circumscribed. 

It  may  be  produced  traumatically  by  the  local  action  of  irritating  gases 
received  with  the  inspired  breath.  Inhalation  of  chlorine  gas  will  produce 
it.  I  have  known  a  severe  attack  produced  by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  In  some  persons,  owing  to  an  idiosyncrasy,  the  bronchial 
membrane  becomes  inflamed  by  constituents  of  inspired  air  which  are  inno- 
cuous when  inhaled  by  most  persons.  The  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  emana- 
tions from  newly-mown  hay,  from  feathers,  and  even  fragrant  odors,  will 
produce  bronchitis  in  those  constituted  with  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  this 
membrane  to  be  affected  by  these  causes.  Generally,  in  these  cases,  to  the 
bronchitis  is  added  asthma,  and  this  idiosyncrasy  will  be  noticed  again  in 
connection  with  the  latter  affection. 

As  a  rule  the  liability  to  bronchitis  is  less  in  proportion  as  persons  are 
habituated  to  free  exposure  in  the  open  air.  It  is  much  more  apt  to  attack 
persons  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  warm  apartments  than  those  whose 
occupations  keep  them  out  of  doors.  Soldiers,  surveyors,  explorers,  and 
hunters,  who  are  accustomed  to  sleep  at  night  in  tents  or  in  the  open  air,  rarely 
"  take  cold,"  but  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  observation  that,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  camping  out  of  doors,  bronchitis  occars  on 
resuming  comfortable  in-door  quarters. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  bronchitis  is  to  be  discriminated  from  plenritfs  md 
pneumonitis,  more  especially  the  latter.  The  points,  relating  to  symptoms, 
which  are  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis  are  as  follows :  The  absence 
of  lancinating  pain,  and  the  pain  which  is  felt  being  substernal ;  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  expectoration,  which  is  not  rusty,  but  either  devoid  of  blood 
or  containing  it  in  the  form  of  streaks ;  absence  of  accelerated  breathing  and 
dyspnoea  ;  absence  of  the  circumscribed  flush  of  cheeks ;  the  pulmonary  symp- 
toms preceded  by  coryza,  with  perhaps  soreness  of  throat  and  subacute 
laryngitis.  These  points  are  chiefly  negative,  and  they  are  not  sufficient  for 
a  positive  diagnosis  in  all  cases,  because  the  symptoms  belonging  to  pleuritis 
or  pneumonitis  which  are  wanting  in  bronchitis  are  by  no  means  nniformly 
present  in  cases  of  the  two  former  diseases.  The  clinical  history,  however, 
in  conjunction  with  the  results  of  physical  exploration,  generally  render  the 
diagnosis  sufficiently  easy  and  positive. 

The  })hysical  diagnosis  is  based  chiefly  on  negative  points.  Percussion 
elicits  the  resonance  of  health.  The  vocal  resonance  is  unaffected.  The 
respiratory  murmur  may  be  weakened,  but  Is  nut  otherwise  altered.     Sup- 
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pression  of  the  murmar  over  a  portion  of  the  chest  may  occnr  temporarily 
from  obfttnictioD  of  a  bronchial  tube  by  an  accomolation  of  mucus.  These 
poiots  warrant  the  exclusion  of  plenritis  and  pneumonitis.  The  dry  and 
aioist  bronchial  rales  may  or  may  not  be  present  at  the  time  when  the  ex- 
plorations are  made.  Their  presence  and  diffusion,  more  or  less,  over  both 
•idea,  ia  iudicatiTe  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  but  the  absence  of  the 
disease  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  because  these  signs  happen  to  be 
wanting  when  the  chest  is  examined. 

Pboqhosib ^Acnte  ordinary  bronchitis  is  a  dangerous  disease  only  when 

it  occnrs  in  the  young,  aged,  and  feeble.  The  danger,  in  these  classes  of 
patients,  arises  front  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  inflammation  within 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  from  an  occasional  accident  which  will  be  noticed 
vnder  the  head  of  bronchitis  in  young  children,  viz.,  collapse  of  pulmonary 
lobales.  The  danger  then  relates  to  apnoea.  The  disease  does  not  lead  to 
great  prostration  and  danger  from  asthenia.  Exclusive  of  the  classes  just 
named,  it  is  generally  a  disease  of  little  or  no  gravity.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  passes  through  its  course  and  the  recovery  is  complete,  but  it  may 
•▼entnate  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

As  a  rnle,  the  disease  has  no  tendency  to  induce  either  plenritis  or  pnen- 
Bonitis,  and,  contrary  to  a  very  general  impression,  it  rarely  precedes  the 
de? elopment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Tbiatximt. — There  is  reason  to  think  that  acute  bronchitis  may  be  pre- 
Teoted,  in  some  instances,  on  the  appearance  of  coryza,  by  a  full  opiate  and 
diaphoretic.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  half  a  grain 
of  codeia,  a  proportionate  dose  of  any  of  the  preparations  of  opium,  or  ten 
grains  of  the  powder  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  may  be  given  for  this  object 
at  bedtime,  accompanied  by  a  hot  pediluviuin  and  some  warm  stimulating 
drink,  such  as  weak  punch  or  toddy,  or  an  infusion  of  some  of  the  aromatic 
herbs,  and  followed  in  the  morning  by  a  saline  purgative.  If  this  plan  of 
treatment  do  not  succeed,  it  may  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

If  the  affection  become  established,  it  does  not  claim  very  active  measures 
of  treatment,  in  view  of  the  almost  uniform  tendency  to  recovery  with  mere 
attention  to  hygiene.  Bloodletting  is  not  called  for  except  in  some  rare 
cases  in  which  the  patient  is  plethoric  and  the  symptomatic  febrile  movement 
Bnosoally  intense.  Depletion  by  means  of  saline  laxatives  and  reduced  diet 
will  generally  suffice.  If  the  attack  be  severe,  confinement  to  the  bed  for  a 
few  days  may  be  advisable  in  order  to  secure  uniform  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  surface.  Diaphoresis  relieves  the  inflamed  membrane,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  small  doses  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha  may  be  prescribed.  Pa- 
tients with  this  disease  are  more  comfortable  when  moderately  perspiring. 
These  remedies  should  be  continued  only  during  the  first  stage,  that  is,  prior 
to  the  free  secretion  of  mucus.  In  severe  cases  an  abundance  of  moisture 
in  the  apartment  soothes  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  renders  the  patient 
more  comfortable. 

Opium  is  thought  by  many  to  be  contraindicated  in  the  first  stage.  It  is 
lopposed  to  interfere  with  the  free  secretion  of  mucus  and  render  expectora- 
tion dilBpuit.  This  is  an  inference  from  the  effect  of  opinm  on  the  secretions 
in  health ;  but,  so  fur  from  these  results  being  produced,  opium  appears  to 
hasten  the  second  stage.  The  free  secretion  of  mucus  is  not  the  cause,  but 
the  consequence,  of  an  abatement  of  the  inflammation  ;  and  by  contributing 
to  the  latter,  opium  virtually  acts  as  an  expectorant.  Opium,  therefore,  is 
indicated  io  the  first  stage  of  bronchitis,  as  it  is  in  most  acute  inflammations. 
lu  the  second  stage,  it  is  only  indicated  when  the  cough  is  out  of  proportion 
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to  the  expectoration ;  that  is,  when  the  amount  of  coagh  existing  is  Dot 
needed  to  effect  the  removal  of  morbid  products  in  the  bronchial  tabes. 
Opium  is  contraindicated  if,  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  patient,  the  efforts 
of  expectoration  are  inadequate  to  prevent  accumulation  in  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

During  the  acute  stage,  if  pain  and  soreness  of  the  chest  be  prominent 
symptoms,  sinapisms  or  stimulating  liniments  are  nsefnl.  These  symptonis 
hardly  claim  blisters  or  other  active  measures  of  counter-irritation. 

The  stimulating  so-called  expectorants  are  not  indicated  in  the  first  stag^ 
In  80  far  as  they  have  the  faculty  of  exciting  the  bronchial  mucous  membranOp 
they  tend  to  increase  the  inflammation.  '  They  are  rarely  iridicated  in  the 
second  stage.  If  the  affection  linger  and  threaten  to  become  chronic,  the 
sulphate  of  qufnia  and  other  tonic  remedies,  together  with  a  nutritious  diet 
and  an  invigorating  regimen,  are  the  most  efficient  measures  for  recovery. 
I  have  been  led  by  experience  to  regard  the  chlorate  of  potassa  as  a  asefol 
remedy  in  both  the  first  and  the  second  stage  of  acute  as  well  as  of  chronic 
bronchitis. 

SUBACUTE    BRONCHITIS. 

The  difference,  as  regards  symptoms  and  therapeutic  indications,  between 
the  acute  and  subacute  forms  of  bronchitis,  is  such  that  a  passing  notice  of 
the  latter,  under  a  distinct  head,  is  called  for. 

Subacute  bronchitis  is,  in  common  language,  a  slight  cold,  beginning  nsn- 
ally  with  coryza,  and  running  the  same  course  as  acute  bronchitis,  but  with  less 
severity,  and  perhaps  not  involving  the  same  extent  of  the  bronchial  macons 
surface.  The  affection  is  not  of  sufficient  gravity  to  keep  patients  within 
doors,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  do  not  call  upon  the  physician, 
but  either  allow  it  to  run  its  course,  or  resort  to  some  domestic  remedies. 

This  form  of  bronchitis  may  frequently  be  rendered  abortive  by  a  full 
opiate  at  night  given  in  conjunction  with  a  diaphoretic  stimulant.  But,  if 
not  prevented,  it  claims  only  a  saline  laxative,  followed  by  a  little  anodyne* 
such  as  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  morphia  every  four  or  six  hours 
in  syrup.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enjoin  confinement  within  doors.  As  it  is 
desirable  not  to  exaggerate,  as  well  as  not  to  depreciate,  the  importance  of  dis- 
eases, it  should  be  understood  by  physicians  and  patients  that  common  colds 
do  not  tend  to  eventuate  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  in  phthisis.  A 
certain  amount  of  care  is  advisable,  and  mild  remedies  are  useful,  but  it 
would  be  injudicious  to  subject  patients,  to  active  measures  of  treatment. 

ACUTE  BRONCHITIS  IN  TOUNO  CHILDREN. 

Acute  bronchitis  in  young  children  offers  an  important  peculiarity  in  the 
greater  liability  to  an  accident  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made, 
viz.,  collapse  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pulmonary  lobules,  giving  rise 
to  a  condition  heretofore  described  as  lobular  pneumonia.  The  morbid  9^ 
pearances  consist  of  hard  nodules,  varying  in  size  from^^a  pea  to  a  filbert, 
more  or  less  numerous,  existing  usually  in  both  lungs,  and  situated  especially 
in  the  posterior  portion.  These  nodules  are  pulmonary  lobules  soHdified  in 
consequence  merely  of  the  absence  of  air.  If  situated  at  the  superficies  of 
the  lung,  they  are  depressed,  the  pleural  membrane  is  devoid  of  lymph,  and 
when  incised  the  surfaces  are  smooth  like  those  of  lung  condensed  by 
pressure.  The  structure  is  not  softened.  The  fact  that  the  nodules  are 
collapsed  lobules  is  shown  by  their  expansion  if  forcible  insufflation  be  em- 
ployed.    The  term  atelectasis  is  applied  to  this  condition  of  collapse,  as 
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well  as  to  a  gimflar  condition  in  newly-born  infanta,  doe  to  the  non-expan* 
doD  of  lobolea  by  the  respiratory  acts. 

Collapse  of  palmonary  lobules  is  incidental  to  bronchitis  in  yonng  chil- 
dren, in  consequence  of  the  accumalation  of  mncns  in  the  bronchial  tnbes. 
The  tubes  consisting  of  branching  cylinders  diminishing  in  calibre,  it  is  easy 
ta  onderstand  that  plugs  of  viscid  mucus,  in  certain  situations,  may  obstruct 
the  ingress  of  the  inspired  air  into  the  air  ceils,  without  obstructing  the 
egress  of  air  from  the  cells  in  expiration ;  hence,  collapse  occurs  of  the 
lobules  to  which  the  obstructed  tubes  are  distributed.  In  expiration  the 
plugs  are  moved  by  the  current  of  air  from  the  smaller  into  the  larger  tubes, 
but  in  inspiration  the  current  moves  them  into  a  position  in  which  the  pro- 
gress of  air  is  interrupted.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  collapsed  lo- 
bnles,  the  respiratory  function  is  compromised,  and  danger  f^om  apnoea  may 
attend  this  accident  It  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  young  children  than  in 
adults,  becanse  children  do  not  promote  expectoration  by  voluntary  efforts, 
and  also  because  the  respiratory  acts  are  less  vigorous.  It  occurs  especially 
in  feeble  children.  It  does  not,  however,  belong  exclusively  to  acute  bron- 
chitis in  young  children  :  it  occurs  in  aged  persons,  and  may  take  place  in 
those  of  any  age  who  are  constitutionally  weak.  It  is  also  incidental  to 
chronic  bronchitis  in  children  and  adults,  giving  rise,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, to  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 

The  occurrence  of  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  may  be  strongly  suspected 
in  the  course  of  acute  bronchitis,  if  the  respirations  become  frequent,  with 
dilatation  of  the  alse  nasi,  accompanied  perhaps  with  lividity,  and  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  pneumonitis  are  wanting.  Physical  exploration  does  not 
furnish  definite  signs  of  this  accident.  Relative  dulness  on  percussion  may 
be  found  on  one  side,  if  there  be  a  marked  disparity  between  the  two  lungs 
as  regards  the  number  of  lobules  which  are  collapsed.  The  respiratory 
murmur  will  be  likely  to  be  more  feeble  over  the  posterior  than  over  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  chest,  and  if  relative  dulness  on  percussion  exist  on 
one  side,  the  murmur  of  respiration  will  be  more  feeble  on  that  side.  Mu- 
cous rales  will  be  more  or  less  abundant. 

In  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  in  young  children,  the  liability  to  this  ac- 
cident is  to  be  considered.  Mild  emetics  are  indicated  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote the  expulsion  of  mucus  from  the  bronchial  tuljes.  They  are  admissible 
because  they  occasion  less  disturbance  than  in  adults.  They  should  not, 
however,  be  repeated  too  frequently,  and  antimonial  emetics  should  never 
be  employed.  Remedies  to  maintain  nausea  are  contraindicated  on  account 
of  their  depressing  effect ;  an  emetic  should  be  given  to  produce  prompt 
vomiting,  and  afterwards  nauseant  remedies  withheld,  until  a  repetition  of 
the  emetic  be  deemed  advisable.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  tonic  remedies,  a 
nutritious  diet,  and  perhaps  alcoholic  stimulants,  arc  called  for  to  support 
the  general  strength.  Opium  is  to  be  given  with  great  circumspection,  since 
it  may  favor  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  chief 
objects  of  treatment,  in  short,  are  twofold :  firsts  to  supply  the  want  of  vol- 
untary efforts  of  expectoration  by  the  judicious  employment  of  emetics;  and, 
Mcomf,  by  sustaining  measures  to  maintain  the  force  of  the  respiratory  acts. 

OAPILLABT    BB0NGHITI8. 

An  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  larger  and  medium  sized  tubes  to 
those  of  small  sise,  gives  rise  to  the  variety  of  bronchitis  called  capillary. 
This  application  of  the  term  capillary,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct.  The 
truly  capillary  tubes,  that  is,  the  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the  bronchial  tree, 
or  the  bronchioles,  are  not  Uie  seat  of  inflammation  in  this  affection.     They 
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are  inTolved  in  pneamonitis.  ,The  bronchial  branches  of  small  size,  but 
not  the  smallest,  are  affected  in  capillaiy  bronchitis.  The  larger  tubes  are 
generally  first  affected,  and  the  smalT  tubes  become  involved  by  a  more  or 
less  rapid  extension  of  the  inflammation.  The  affection  has  but  recently 
come  to  be  understood,  and  has  heretofore  been  known  by  various  titles, 
such  as  catarrhns  senilis,  peripneumonia  notha,  bastard  pleurisy,  snffocatiTe 
catarrh,  etc. 

This  affection  differs  widely  from  ordinary  acnte  bronchitis,  as  regards  ill 
clinical  history  and  danger.  It  is  an  exceedingly  grave  affection,  proving 
fatal — especially  when  it  attacks  young  children — in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
The  danger  proceeds  from  obstruction  to  the  current  of  air  to  and  from  the 
air-vesicles.  The  obstruction  is  incidental  to  the  small  size  of  the  affected 
tubes;  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  presence  of  mnco-pa- 
rnlent  liquid,  which,  in  the  larger  tubes,  do  not  interrupt  the  free  passage  of 
air  during  the  respiratory  acts,  here  occasion  serious  interference,  and,  as  the 
tubes  in  both  lungs  are  affected,  fatal  apnoea  is  liable  to  be  produced. 

The  anatomical  characters,  as  regards  the  mucous  membrane,  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  ordinary  bronchitis.  The  membrane  is  more  or  less  red- 
dened,  swollen,  and  softened,  and  the  tubes  are  more  or  less  filled  with  mnco- 
pus.  The  obstruction  due  to  the  contents  of  the  tubes  may  lead  to  collapse 
of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pulmonary  lobules.  Portions  of  the  Inngp 
are  apt  to  become  cedematons.  Abnormal  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the' 
anterior  portions  is  another  effect,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  condition  known 
as  emphysema  becomes  developed  in  a  great  degree.  Although  the  inflam- 
mation  reaches  so  near  the  bronchioles  and  air-cells,  it  does  not  tend  to 
extend  into  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  capillary  bronchitis  does  not  eventuate 
in  pneumonitis.  Cases  in  which  these  two  affections  become  combined,  if 
they  occur,  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  mechanical  obstruction,  and  the  incidental  circumstances  just  stated, 
afford  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of 
this  variety  of  bronchitis ;  and,  as  regards  its  clinical  history,  it  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  ordinary  acute  bronchitis.  The  respirations  are  fre- 
quent in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  In  young  children  they 
may  be  increased  to  sixty  or  seventy  per  minute.  DyspncBa  exists  in  a 
degree  corresponding  to  the  acceleration  of  breathing.  In  severe  cases  it 
amounts  to  orthopnoea,  the  patient  keeping  the  sitting  posture,  and  suffering 
extremely  from  the  want  of  breath.  The  speech  is  short  and  jerking;^  the 
alee  nasi  dilate  ;  the  face  is  congested  and  swollen,  and  the  countenance  ex- 
presses anxiety  and  distress.  Lividity  is  marked  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  respiratory  function  is  compromised.  There  is  great  restless- 
ness. The  pulse  is  notably  frequent,  but  not  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the 
respirations.  Cough  and  expectoration  are  more  or  less  prominent ;  the 
former  being  difiScult  and  ineffectual  from  the  want  of  breath,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  muco-purulent  matter. 

The  symptoms  distinguish  sufficiently  capillary  from  ordinary  bronchitis, 
but  they  do  not  always  suffice  for  the  discrimination  of  this  from  other  affec- 
tions. It  should  never  be  confounded  with  laryngeal  affections,  occasioning 
obstruction  (acute  laryngitis  and  croup),  for  in  these  affections  the  voice  is 
affected,  the  cough  is  characteristic,  and  the  respirations  are  labored,  but 
not  notably  accelerated.  Attention  to  the  points  just  named  will  show  the 
affection  to  be  seated  within  the  chest.  The  diseases  with  which  it  is  most 
liable  to  be  confounded  are  pneumonitis,  asthma,  and  ordinary  acute  bron- 
chitis, with  collapsed  lobules  It  may  generally  be  discriminated  from  these 
affections  by  means  of  physical  signs,  taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms. 
The  resonance  on  percussion  is  not  diminished  in  capillary  bronchitis,  and 
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it  may  be  greater  than  in  health,  owing  to  an  emphysematons  condition  of 
the  air-vesicles.  The  presence  of  muco-purulent  liquid  in  the  small  tnbes 
gives  rise  to  the  sabcrepitant  rale,  cooMningled  with  coarse  and  fine  mucons 
or  hobbling  soonds.  As  the  affection  is  bilateral,  these  moist  bronchial  rales, 
produced  in  the  small  tnbes  and  those  of  larger  size,  are  heard  on  both 
•ides,  Eod  especially  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  chest.  The  respiratofy 
marmor  is  weakened.  I  have  known  the  anterior,  superior,  and  middle 
portions  of  the  chest,  in  a  young  child,  to  become  largely  dilated,  presenting 
the  characteristic  deformity  of  long-continned  and  great  emphysema,  and 
this  appearance  to  disappear  after  recovery.  These  are  the  signs  belonging 
to  capillary  bronchitis 

Pneoinonitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs 

E roper  to  that  disease.  Dulness  on  percussion,  extending  over  one  or  more 
^bes,  is  wanting.  Pnenmonit|^  is  generally  abruptly  developed,  and  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  general  bronchitis.  It  is  rare  for 
pnenmonitis  affecting  but  one  lobe  to  occasion  so  much  disturbance  of  the 
respiration  as  takes  place  in  severe  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis.  The  crepi- 
tant rale,  if  it  be  present,  denotes  pneumonitis,  and,  if  this  affection  exist  and 
have  advanced  far  enoogh  for  the  subcrepitant  rale  to  become  developed, 
the  latter  is  confined  to  one  side  only,  except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which 
the  pneumonitis  is  double. 

Asthma  generally  is  accompanied  with  little  or  no  febrile  movement  The 
respirations  are  not  rapid  but  labored,  the  labor  being  especially  marked  in 
expiration*  It  is  accompanied  by  loud  sibilant  and  sonorous  rales.  It  is 
a  paroxysmal  affection,  the  dyspncBa  not  persisting  as  in  capillary  bronchitis. 
And,  unless  the  case  happens  to  be  one  in  which  asthma  is  experienced  for 
the  first  time,  the  liability  of  the  patient  to  this  affection  is  known. 

The  discrimination  from  ordinary  acute  bronchitis  with  collapsed  lobules 
is  more  difficult.  Collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  is  incidental  to  capillary  as 
veil  as  ordinary  bronchitis  in  young  children,  but  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion to  the  smaller  tnbes  involves,  with  this  contingency,  a  far  greater  amount 
of  danger  than  belongs  to  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the 
larger  tubes.  The  differential  diagnosis  must  be  based  on  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms,  the  clearness  of  the  resonance  on  percussion,  and  the  diffusion  over 
both  sides,  of  the  subcrepitant  rale. 

Fleuritis  with  large  effusion  may  give  rise  to  accelerated  breathing,  lividity, 
etc.,  but  this  affection  is  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  signs  denoting 
the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Capillary  bronchitis  occurs  especially  in  young  children,  fmd  next  in  fre- 
quency in  the  aged,  but  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  adults.  It  is  always 
a  disease  of  g^vity,  but  more  particularly  so  at  the  two  extremes  of  life.  In 
young  children  and  the  aged,  it  proves  fatal  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
ct«es.  It  destroys  life,  in  some  cases,  very  rapidly.  I  have  known  it  to 
prove  fatal  in  less  than  twelve  hours  after  the  symptoms  denoted  gravity  of 
disease.  The  average  duration  in  fatal  cases  in  children  is  from  three  to 
five  days.  The  duration  is  longer  in  adults.  In  cases  ending  in  recovery, 
convalescence  becomes  established  after  a  duration  varying  from  one  to 
two  weeks.  Happily,  it  is  by  no  means  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence 
efeo  in  young  children.  In  the  mode  of  dying,  apnoea  predominates ;  niid 
the  progress  toward  a  fatal  termination  is  denoted  by  increasing  lividity, 
the  pulse  l)ecoming  more  and  more  frequent  and  feeble,  the  skin  covered  with 
clammy  perspiration,  the  labor  and  frequency  of  the  respirations,  together 
with  cough  and  expectoration,  diminishing,  toward  the  close  of  life,  from 
muscular  prostration. 
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Treatment. — Bloodletting  may  be  employed  at  the  onset,  under  the  con- 
ditions by  which  the  employment  of  this  remedy  in  other  inflammatory  affec- 
tions is  to  be  regalated.  It  is  not  admissible  in  feeble  subjects,  and  ia 
employing  this  or  any  other  debilitating  measure,  the  physician  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to  economize  the  strength  in  order 
ttiat  the  laborious  efforts  of  breathing  may  be  carried  on  for  a  length  of  time 
sufficient  for  the  resolution  of  the  disease.  The  danger  and  distress  incident 
to  the  disease  arise  chiefly  from  the  deficiency  of  fresh  supplies  of  atmospherie 
air  in  the  air-cells ;  and  if  bloodletting  be  injudiciously  practised,  the  patient 
suffers  from  the  want  of  both  blood  and  air.  The  importance  of  economizing 
strength  should  also  enforce  circumspection  in  the  use  of  saline  depletanta 
and  sedative  remedies.  These  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing prostration.  The  difficulty  consists  in  mechanical  obstrnction  which 
neither  these  nor  any  therapeutical  measures  yriil  immediately  remove.  The 
safety  of  the  patient  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  life  until  the  disease 
passes  through  its  career. 

Emetics  in  young  children  are  advisable  for  a  reason  already  stated,  yis., 
to  supply  the  want  of  voluntary  efforts  of  expectoration.  Care,  however,  is 
to  be  taken  not  to  repeat  them  so  often  as  to  occasion  exhaustion.  Laxatives 
are  useful  by  diminishing  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  and  thereby  giving 
space  for  the  more  effective  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  respiration.  Revul- 
sive applications  to  the  chest  are  useful,  but  blisters  are  of  doubtful  utility. 

The  great  object  being  to  carry  the  patient  safely  through  the  disease* 
supporting  measures  are  early  indicated,  and  they  are  important  in  propor- 
tion as  the  symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 

EPIDEMIC    BRONCHITIS. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  centuries,  medical  observers  have  noted  the  occur- 
rence, from  time  to  time,  of  an  epidemic  affection  characterized  by  bronchitis. 
In  most  countries  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  infltiema,  after  a 
term  introduced  by  the  Italian  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  France 
it  is  called  la  grippe.  As  an  epidemic,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  and 
rapid  diffusion,  sometimes  extending,  within  a  brief  period,  over  many  differ- 
ent and  widely  separated  countries.  During  its  prevalence,  a  vast  number 
of  persons  of  all  ages  are  simultaneously  affected.  In  some  epidemics  the 
fatality  has  been  large,  but,  in  most  fatal  cases,  other  affections  are  developed, 
more  especially  pneumonitis.  The  fatality  is  limited  chiefly  to  the  aged  and 
to  persons  with  feeble  constitutions. 

Influenza  differs  materially  from  ordinary  acute  bronchitis.  The  bronchial 
affection  is  not  more  intense,  but,  commencing  usually  with  coryza,  the 
inflammation  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses,  to  the 
lachrymal  ducts  and  conjunctiva,  and  into  the  Eustachian  tube.  Frontal 
headache  is  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  accompanied  by  more  marked 
general  symptoms  than  ordinary  bronchitis,  viz.,  chills,  febrile  movement, 
lassitude,  debility,  anorexia,  etc.  It  is  apt  to  end  in  free  perspiration  or 
with  diarrhoea.  The  disturbance  of  the  system  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
pulmonary  symptoms.  It  is  a  general  rather  than  a  local  disease.  The 
bronchitis  is  not  idiopathic  or  primary,  but  the  local  expression  of  a  consti- 
tutional affection.  It  is  an  essential  fever,  not  merely  a  local  inflammation 
with  symptomatic  febrile  movement.  It  is  a  peculiar  species  of  fever, 
running  a  brief  career,  with  bronchial  inflammation  as  its  anatomical  cha- 
racteristic. 

A  special  cause  is  involved  in  the  production  of  this  as  of  every  other 
epidemic  disease.     The  nature,  source,  and  mode  of  reaction  of  the  special 
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ftose  of  this,  as  of  other  epidemics,  are  aoknown.  It  has  been  atfribated 
to  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  by  Schoenbein  and  others,  to  animatciilee  by  Hol<' 
land,  and  to  cryptofcamoas  productions  by  the  late  Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Phila- 
delphia. These  different  vjews  respecting  its  causation  rest  solely  on  specu- 
lation. The  special  cause  doubtless  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  but  it  ia 
independent  of  appreciable  atmospheric  changes.  This  fact  was  exemplified 
ia  the  Massachusetts  Oeneral  Hospital  during  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
this  epidemic  in  1832.  Nearly  all  the  patients  in  the  hospital  were  affected, 
tllhoQgh  the  wards  were  kept  day  and  night  at  a  uniform  temperature. 

The  disease  is  generally  mild,  but,  as  already  stated,  it  is  liable  to  lead  to 
the  dcTelopment  of  local  affections,  other  than  bronchitis,  and  may  in  this 
way  prove  fatal.  Dr.  Gairdner's  observations  go  to  show  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  influenza  other  diseases  are  uuusually  severe,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  all  diseases  is  increased.  The  duration  of  an  attack  of  infln- 
enu  is  from  three  to  six  days. 

Ill  the  treatment  of  epidemic  bronchitis  the  physician  must  not  regard  the 
f«brile  movement  as  symptomatic  fever.  This  error  might  lead  to  needless 
depletory  measures.  Bloodletting  is  rarely,  if  ever,  required.  In  healthful, 
vigorous  subjects,  brisk  purging  has  seemed  to  me  useful.  This  should  not 
be  resorted  to  if  the  patient  be  feeble  or  advanced  in  years.  Aside  from 
purgation,  diaphoretic  remedies  and  opium  will  meet  the  therapeutic  indica- 
tions. Pneumonitis,  or  other  associated  affections,  will  claim  appropriate 
trestment,  but  debilitating  or  depressing  measures  are  to  be  employed  with 
gretter  circumspection  than  if  the  affections  were  primary.  In  aged  and 
feeble  persons  tonic  and  supporting  measures  may  be  highly  important. 

BRONCHITIS   WITH    EXUDATION    OF   FIBRIN. 

A  variety  of  bronchitis  is  characterized  by  the  exudation  of  fibrin  on  the 
ioltmed  mucous  surface.  This  characteristic  feature  is  expressed  by  the 
Dtnet  diphtheritic,  psendo- membranous,  plastic,  croupous,  which  have 
b^  applied  to  it.  Bronchitis  with  this  feature  is  frequently  associated  with 
inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  attended  with  a  similar  exudation, 
^imitating  the  affection  known  commonly  as  true  croup,  and  occurring  also 
in  certain  cases  of  diphtheria.  But  reference  is  here  made  to  bronchitis  with 
thii  peculiarity,  occurring  independently  of  a  similar  affection  of  the  larynx 
^d  trachea.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  accompanies  croup  and 
<iiphtberia,  it  is  an  extremely  rare  variety  of  bronchitis.  The  exudation  is 
^  same  in  character  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the  affections  just  named. 
It  forms  a  dense  membraniform  layer,  which  at  first  is  closely  agglutinated 
^  the  mucous  surface,  but,  sooner  or  later  loosened  and  detached  by  a  suppn- 
ntive  process,  is  at  length  expectorated,  if  the  life  of  the  patient  be  suffi- 
(icttly  prolonged.  When  expectorated,  the  false  membrane,  as  it  is  called, 
^i^er  has  the  form  of  patches  or  strips,  or  it  is  thrown  off  entire  from  por- 
^OQe  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  when  carefully  displayed,  may  be  found  to 
c^'Qsist  of  easts  representing  more  or  less  of  the  bronchial  subdivisions,  pre- 
*ntiDg  an  appearance  like  boiled  maccaroni. 

The  inflammation  in  cases  of  bronchitis  with  fibrinous  exudatidh  is  either 
^te,  snbacnte,  or  chronic.  Occurring  in  young  children,  it  may  occasion 
■Qfllcient  obstruction  to  compromise  seriously  respiration,  and  frequently 
P^Ten  fatal.  Affecting  adults,  however,  if  not  complicated  with  other  grave 
^<Ktion8,  snch  as  phthisis  or  pneumonitis,  it  rarely  destroys  life  ^' and  in  the 
Btjority  of  cases  the  recovery  is  complete.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which 
'( *as  associated  with  asthma  and  emphysema. 

There  are  no  symptoms  or  signs  by  means  of  which  the  diagnosis  of  this 
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Tariety  of  bronchitis  can  he  made  out  prior  to  the  expcctorfttion  of  false 
membraue.  When  this  occurs  the  character  of  the  affecUoD  is,  of  course, 
manifest.  Tliis  expectoration  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  Tioleot 
paroxysms  of  coughing.  It  is  followed  by  a  muco-purnlent  expectoratioog 
which  may  be  bloody.  The  symptoms  are  relieved  by  the  remoral  of  the 
fibrinous  exudation  or  casts.  The  expectoration  of  the  latter  may  be  repeated 
after  intervals  of  days,  weelcs,  months,  or  even  years.  The  character  of  the 
disease,  if  it  prove  fatal  before  the  expectoration  of  false  membrane  takee 
place,  may  l)e  suspected,  but  the  symptoms  and  sig^s  only  show  the  existence 
of  bronchitis,  with  obstruction  of  bronchial  tubes,  and,  perhaps,  collapse  of 
pulmonary  lobules. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  acute 
or  chronic  bronchitis  without  this  peculiar  feature,  and  need  not  be  separatelj 
considered. 

OIRCUMSCBIBED    BB0N0HITI8. 

As  already  stated,  when  bronchitis  is  circumscribed  it  is  incidental  to  some 
other  pulmonary  disease.  It  is  developed  in  pneumonitis,  being  limited  to 
the  lobe  or  lobes  affected,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  the  expectoration  in  this 
disease  if  it  do  not  go  on  to  the  suppurative  stage.  It  occurs  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  is  limited  to  the  tubes  in  proximity  to  the  seat  of  the  de- 
posit of  tubercle.  The  bronchitis  in  this  disease  furnishes  the  expectoratioa 
prior  to  the  softening  and  discharge  of  the  tuberculous  matter.  The  circum- 
scribed bronchitis,  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  gives  rise  to  physical  signs  of 
importance  in  diagnosis.  As  thus  developed,  bronchitis  claims  no  special 
attention  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view. 

CHRONIC    BRONCHITIS. 

Subacnte,  persisting  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane^ 
constitutes  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  generally  a  sequel  of  the  acute  variety 
of  the  disease,  but  the  inflammation  may  be  subacute  from  the  first.  It  is 
far  less  frequent  than  acute  and  subacnte  bronchitis.  It  occurs  much  oftener 
in  aged  persons  than  during  the  early  and  middle  periods  of  life.  In  facti 
exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  associated  with  asthma  and  pulmonary 
emphysema,  it  is  a  rare  affection  prior  to  old  age. 

The  anatomical  characters  are,  redness,  swelling  and  softening  of  the 
membrane,  these  changes  being  either  uniform  within  the  affected  tu1>e8,  or 
limited  to  irregular  patches.  The  affected  tubes  are  found  after  death  to 
contain  more  or  less  mnco-pnrulent  matter  like  that  expectorated  during 
life.  Contingent  morbid  changes  are,  solidified  nodules  caused  by  collapse 
of  pulmonary  lobules,  dilatation  of  bronchial  tubes,  and  frequently  emphy- 
sema affecting  especially  the  anterior  superior  portions  of  the  lungs. 

The  symptoms  relating  directly  to  the  bronchial  inflammation,  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  acute  bronchitis,  differing  only  in  intensity,  but,  con- 
nected with  these  symptoms,  frequently,  are  others  proceeding  from  associated 
-affections. 

Pain  is  generally  wanting,  or  the  patient  complains  only  of  a  sense  of 
nncasiness  or  constriction  beneath  the  sternum.  If  cough  be  frequent  and 
violent,  soreness  may  be  felt  at  the  base  of  the  chest  on  both  sides,  or  at 
the  epigastrium,  due  to  the  traction  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  ribs.  Febrile 
movement  is  slight  or  wanting.  A  slight  exacerbation  of  fever  at  night  is 
observed  in  some  cases.  The  appetite  may  continue  good,  or  it  may  be  more 
or  less  impaired.    The  nutrition  is  frequently  not  much,  if  at  all,  affected. 
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The  loss  of  weight,  with  the  coDtinuance  of  the  disease,  is  not  marked,  as 
it  Qsotlly  is  in  cases  of  polmooary  tabercalosis.  The  pfttient  usually  does  not 
present  pallor  or  a  notably  morbid  aspect. 

More  or  less  cough  always  exists.  In  frequency  and  severity  this  symp- 
ton  Taries  much  in  different  cases.  It  is  paroxysmal,  Tiolent,  and  difficult  in 
proportion  to  the  small  quantity  and  tenacity  of  liqnid  products  within  the 
affected  tubes.  The  expectoration  also  varies  much  in  different  cases.  It 
is  sometimes  abundant,  consisting  of  mucus  with  serous  transudation.  When 
the  latter  is  copious,  the  affection  has  been  called  bronehorrhaa.  It  may  con- 
sist of  large,  solid,  greenish  or  ash-colored  sputa,  and  in  some  cases  small 
pearl-like  masses  are  raised  after  much  coughing.  The  sputa  may  at  times 
be  streaked  with  blood.  In  general,  the  expectoration  is  mnco-purulent,  the 
purulent  characters  not  nnfreqoently  predominating,  and  sometimes  it  appears 
to  consist  of  pure  pus.  Formerly  it  was  thonght  to  be  highly  important  to 
determine  whether  the  expectoration  was  purulent  or  not,  the  presence  of  pus 
being  supposed  to  denote  something  more  than  bronchitis.  This  is  now 
deemed  a  point  of  comparatively  little  importance,  since  it  is  ascertained  that 
pns  may  be  formed  on  a  mucous  surface.  A  very  copious  expectoration  of 
pare  pns,  however,  does  point  to  some  other  source  than  bronchitis,  such  as 
the  discbarge  of  a  tuberculous  abscess,  the  third  stage  of  pneumonitis,  abscess 
of  liver  evacuating  through  the  lung,  empyema  with  perforation,  etc.  The 
dirersified  characters  which  belong  to  the  expectoration  in  different  forms 
ef  disease  are  of  less  value  in  a  diagnostic  view  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, since  the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  of  physical  signs 
hniishes  a  far  more  reliable  source  of  information  respecting  intra-thoracic 
eonditions.  9 

Chronic  bronchitis,  of  course,  involves  the  same  causes  as  the  acute  in  the 
esses  in  which  it  is  preceded  by  the  latter.  It  may  be  produced  and  main- 
tained  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating  particles  of  stone  or  metal  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  certain  occupations.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  varied  local 
affections  attributable  to  the  syphilitic  poison.  Its  continuance,  in  some 
cues,  is  referable  to  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  obstruc- 
tife  or  regurgitant  mitral  lesions.  These  act  by  inducing  pulmonary  con- 
gestion. It  is  an  affection  incidental  to  old  age,  occurring  without  any 
obrious  causative  agencies.  It  occurs  in  youth  and  middle  age,  irrespec- 
ti?e  of  apparent  causes,  and  is  often  associated  with  asthma  and  emphysema. 
To  these  affections  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  cause  rather  than  an 
effect.  In  cold  latitudes  it  is  sometimes  manifestly  dependent  on  climatic 
causes,  recurring  with  each  successive  winter,  and  disappearing  during  the 
summer  season,  or  on  removal  to  a  warm  climate. 

It  is  not  an  affection  which  tends  directly  to  destroy  life.  In  the  aged 
it  may  sometimes  dispose  to  the  development  of  capillary  bronchitis,  and 
thus,  indirectly,  prove  serious.  In  connection  with  the  feebleness  of  ad- 
vanced years,  it  may  lead  to  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules,  and,  in  this 
way,  shorten  life.  Its  existence  in  a  patient  prostrated  with  any  other 
disease  involves  danger  from  the  accumulation  of  morbid  products  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  which  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death  by  apncBa.  It 
may  lead  to  the  development  of  asthma  and  pulmonary  emphysema,  affec- 
tions which,  although  not  immediately  dangerous,  diminish  the  duration  of 
life.  Aside  from  these  contingencies,  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  relates  to 
the  permanency  of  the  affection.  It  is  liable  to  become  established,  persist- 
ing for  years,  and,  in  aged  persons,  for  the  remainder  of  life.  The  existence 
of  chronic  bronchitis  does  not  involve  an  increased  liability  to  the  develop- 
aient  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  bnt,  perhaps,  the  reverse. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  bronchitis  involves  discrimination  firom  pulmonary 
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tubercniosis.  This  wonid  be  difficalt,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  impossible, 
were  the  investigation  to  be  limited  to  the  symptoms ;  hence,  before  physical 
signs  were  studied,  these  two  affections  were  of  necessity  confonnded.  The 
importance  of  malting  the  discrimination  is  obrions  in  view  of  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  affections  as  regards  prognosis.  The  differential  diagnosis 
cannot  be  folly  considered  withont  anticipating  the  consideration  of  pnImo« 
nary  tnbercolosis.  It  will  snffice  to  state  that  it  is  to  be  based  mainly  on 
the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  which  are  diagnostic  of  the  latter 
disease.  In  other  words,  it  is  concluded  that  pnlmonary  tobercnlosis  does 
not  exist,  from  negatiye  evidence,  or  reasoning  by  way  of  exclosion.  The 
results  of  physical  exploration,  as  just  stated,  are  mainly  to  be  relied  npon, 
but  the  absence  of  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  tubereo* 
losis,  is  also  to  be  considered,  such  as  progressive,  marked  emaciation, 
hsemoptysis,  and  accelerated  breathing.  These  symptoms  are  wanting  in 
chronic  bronchitis.  The  physical  signs  in  this  variety  of  bronchitis  are  the 
same  as  in  the  acute  form,  viz.,  the  dry  and  moist  bronchial  rales,  the  re- 
sonance on  percussion  and  the  vocal  resonance  unaffected,  the  respiratory 
murmur  weakened  and  sometimes  suppressed  over  a  portion  of  the  chest 
from  temporary  obstruction  of  bronchial  tubes. 

.  The  coexistence  of  pnlmonary  emphysema  is  to  be  determined  by  symptoms 
and  signs  diagnostic  of  this  affection,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis  bloodletting  or  other  depletoiy 
measures  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  indicated.  The  affection  seldom  exists 
under  circumstances  which  render  it  desirable  to  lower  the  powers  of  life. 
Counter-irritation  by  means  of  croton  oil,  or  stimulating  liniments,  is  some- 
times useful,  "^he  diet  should  be  nutritions  but  not  stimulating,  consisting 
of  milk,  eggs,  fowl,  fish,  and  farinaceous  articles.  Meat,  however,  is  not  to 
be  interdicted  if  the  system  be  enfeebled.  Wine  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
to  be  avoided,  excepting  when  measures  to  support  or  strengthen  the  system 
are  indicated.  Attention  to  the  surface  of  the  body  is  important  In  a  cold 
climate  woollen  or  silk  garments  should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  An  under- 
garment of  buckskin  or  chamois  leather,  worn  over  light  woollen  or  silk, 
affords,  during  cold  weather,  great  protection,  and  saves  the  inconvenience 
of  an  undue  quantity  of  clothing.  The  object  is  to  secure  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  the  surface,  and  maintain  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

Medicines  may  be  employed  with  a  view  to  palliation  and  cnre.  If  cough 
be  troublesome,  exceeding  the  amount  requisite  for  expectoration,  soothing 
remedies  are  called  for.  Opium,  however,  is  to  be  prescribed  with  circum- 
spection, in  the  first  place,  lest  the  habit  of  using  it  be  formed.  This  is  a 
consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  chronic  affections.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  in  feeble  subjects,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  there  may 
be  danger  from  an  accnroulation  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  serious  consequences 
may  sometimes  follow  the  blunting  of  that  sense  of  the  presence  of  morbid 
products  which  leads  to  their  removal  by  efforts  of  expectoration.  More- 
over, the  use  of  opium  tends  to  impair  the  digestive  powers.  For  these 
reasons,  other  anodynes,  such  as  hyoscyamns,  conium,  belladonna,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  are  generally  to  be  preferred. 

As  a  rule,  the  remedies  which  are  given  as  expectorants  are  not  indicated. 
The  nauseant  expectorants  do  harm  by  their  depressing  effect,  and  by  dis- 
turbing  the  appetite  and  digestion.  The  stimulant  expectorants,  such  as 
squill,  senega,  etc.,  are  of  doubtful  efficacy,  and,  if  not  useful,  are  more  or 
less  hurtful. 

Certain  remedies,  however,  sometimes  exert  a  curative  effect.  This  is  tme 
of  the  balsam  of  copaiba.  I  have  known  this  remedy  to  act  almost  as  a 
specitic ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  it  has  little  or  no  effect.     The  iodide  of  potas- 
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mm,  aUio,  in  some  cases  is  remarkably  efflcacioos ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is 
useless.  The  chlorate  of  potassa  is  sometimes  a  asefnl  remedy.  The  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  is  by  some  considered  a  valuable  remedy.  Other  remedies 
which  hare  been  found  serviceable  are  naphtha,  sulphur,  and  cubebs. 

Frequently  marked  benefit,  as  regards  the  bronchitis,  is  derived  from  tonic 
remedies  in  conjunction  with  measures  to  invigorate  the  system.  The  salts 
of  qninia,  and  the  preparations  of  iron  are  often  highly  useful.  These  and 
Giber  tonic  remedies  are  indicated  if  the  powers  of  the  system  be  reduced, 
or  the  patient  be  ansBmic.  A  generous  diet  is  to  be  conjoined,  and  wine  or 
alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  taken  moderately  with  advantage.  Out-door  life, 
10  each  cases,  should  be  added.  This  plan  of  treatment  is  applicable  to  a  . 
pretty  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.  To  improve  the 
general  health,  and  restore  vigor,  are  important  objects  in  the  treatment  of 
this,  as  of  any  chronic  local  affection. 

The  inhalation  of  medicated  vapor  has,  of  late  years,  been  revived,  and,  at  • 
this  moment,  is  a  popular  form  of  empiricism^  Soothing  remedies  adminis- 
tered ioTthis  way  are  not  without  utility  in  certain  cases.  The  vapor  of  warm 
water  impregnated  with  opium  or  coninm  sometimes  affords  relief  of  cough 
and  uncomfortable  sensations  within  the  chest.  Breathing,  from  time  to 
time,  chloric  ether  or  chloroform,  with  a  few  respirations,  will  sometimes 
prove  very  efficacious  in  palliating  an  irritable,  teazing  cough.  Inhalations, 
with  a  view  to  a  local  curative  action,  are  rarely  beneficial,  and  are  liable  to 
aggravate  the  pulmonary  symptoms.  Chlorine,  iodine,  and  tar  vapor  have 
been  ased  for  this  pu^ose. 

It  is  an  object  of  treatment,  in  some  cases,  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
expectoration  when  this  is  excessive.  For  this  end  astringent  remedies  ma/ 
be  employed,  such  as  tannic  acid,  the  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron,  and 
the  preparations  of  zinc.  After  a  bronchitis,  however,  has  become  habitual, 
especially  in  the  aged,  it  sometimes  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  element  of 
health.  At  all  events,  patients  complain  of  the  discomfort  arising  from  the 
suspension  or  diminution  of  the  expectoration,  and,  for  this  reason,  opiates 
do  not  procure  relief.  Under  these  circumstances,  expectorants  are  useful 
as  palliatives. 

Change  of  climate  is  sometimes  advisable.  A  removal  from  a  cold  and 
Tariable  climate,  to  a  situation  in*which  the  temperature  is  mild  and  equable, 
may  be  attended  with  marked  relief,  and  perhaps  lead  to  recovery.  Benefit 
may  be  looked  for  especially  in  the  cases  in  which  immunity  from  the  disease 
or  marked  amelioration  is  eiperieuced  during  the  summer  season.  The  trial 
of  change  of  climate  is  particularly  advisable  in  the  cases  in  which  emphysema 
ia  becoming  developed  in  connection  wilh  the  bronchitis. 
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l!f  the  order  of  pulmonary  diseases,  emphysema  and  asthma  naturally  follow 
bronchitis,  from  the  fact  that  they  involve  the  latter  disesse  in  the  great 
minority  of  cases.    Emphysema,  elsewhere  than  within  the  chest,  denotes  the 
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preseoce  of  air  in  the  areolar  or  connective  tissae.  It  may  denote  the  same 
coDdition  as  applied  to  the  lungs.  A  form  of  emphysema  of  the  langt  coa- 
sists  in  the  extravasation  of  air  into  the  areolar  tissue  which  unites  the  pul- 
monary lobules.  This  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  interlobular  or  tnfof^ 
ttitial  emphysema.  It  arises  from  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  establishing  a 
communication  between  the  latter  and  the  interlobular  areolar  tissue.  The 
accumulation  of  air  in  this  situation  widens  the  interlobular  spaces  at  the 
expense  of  the  lobules,  and  thus  diminishes  their  functional  capacity.  The 
air  traversing  the  areolar  tissue  at  the  root  of  the  lung  may  find  its  way  into 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  neck,  and  become  diffused  over  more 
or  less  of  the  entire  body.  This  sometimes  follows  perforating  wounds  of  the 
cliest  or  injury  of  a  lung  by  the  extremity  of  a  fractured  rib.  Another  sitaa- 
tion  of  the  same  form  of  emphysema  is  the  subpleural  areolar  tissue.  In  this 
situation  the  air  sometimes  detaches  the  pleura  so  as  to  form  air-blebs  or 
■  tumors  of  greater  or  less  size.  These  are  not  unfrequently  found  after  death. 
They  are  occasionally  quite  large.  I  have  seen  a  pleural  air-tumor  as  large 
as  an  English  walnut  Bouillaud  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  tumor 
existed  as  large  as  the  stomach.  Of  course,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  they 
interfere  with  the  full  expansion  of  the  lung,  and  in  this  way  interfere  with 
.  the  function  of  respiration.  They  are  liable  to  rupture  during  life,  and 
pneumothorax,  with  or  without  pleuritis,  may  thus  be  produced.  Cases  of 
pneumothorax,  in  which  recovery  takes  place,  probably  exemplify  this  acci- 
dent, and  an  instance,  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  has  been  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

By  the  term  emphysema,  however,  as  applied  to  the  pulmonary  organs,  is 
generally  meant  an  abnormal  accumulution  of  air  within  the  air-vesicles.  To 
distinguish  this  from  the  other  forms  just  noticed,  it  is  called  pulmonary  or 
vesicular  emphysema.  It  has  also  been  called  rarefaction  of  the  lungs.  As 
the  accumulation  of  air  is  an  effect  of  a  morbid  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
cells,  the  simple  term  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  expresses  correctly  the  patho- 
logieiil  condition.  This  condition  is  to  be  understood  as  constituting  the 
affection  under  consideration. 

An  emphysematous  condition,  limited  to  a  few  lobules,  is  frequently  inci- 
dental to  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  and  occurs  in  various  pathological  connec- 
tions. Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  entitled  to  be  •regarded  aa 
constituting  an  individual  disease.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  term  emphysema 
denotes  a  greater  diffusion  of  this  condition,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  affection  ia 
biltiteral  or  symmetrical.  Emphysema  more  or  less  diffused  is  sometimea 
called  lobar,  and  it  is  called  lobular  when  limited  to  comparatively  a  few 
lubulcs. 

Anatomtoal  Characters. — As  a  rule,  the  lungs  affected  with  lobar  em- 
pliysenui  ure  increased  in  volume.  They  remain  expanded  when  the  chest  is 
opened,  not  collapsing  under  atqoospheric  pressure,  as  they  do  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Their  contractility  is  thus  impoired.  They  crepitate  on  pressure 
less  than  healthy  lung.  The  cells  arc  enlarged  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible 
through  the  serous  covering  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  superficial  lobules. 
Tliey  may  be  dried  without  collapsing,  and,  on  section,  frequently  present 
spaces  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  bean,  and  sometimes  much 
lur^rer.  These  are  produced  by  rupture  of  the  intercellular  septa  and 
coalescence  of  more  or  less  of  the  cells.  In  some  specimens  these  cavities 
are  so  numerous  and  large  that  the  affected  organs  resemble  the  lungs  of  the 
batrachian  reptiles.  According  to  Dr.  Gairdner,  traces  of  collapsed  lobules 
may  jrenerally  be  found,  on  careful  examination.  The  enlargement  of  volume 
may  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  heart  and  depress  it  downward  and  forward 
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towird  the  epigastriam.  The  diaphragm  majvbe  flattened  and  depressed, 
pQ«hing  downward  the  organs  sitnated  beneath  it  These  changes  denote 
emphjaema  existing  in  a  great  degree  and  extensiTely  diffused.  Existing  in 
a  leas  degree  and  not  embracing  all  the  lobules  of  the  affected  lobes,  the 
emphjaematous  portions  are  distinguished  by  their  prominence,  dryness,  and 
cxsangrQioe  appearance.  The  bronchial  tubes  are  sometimes  dilated.  Efi- 
dence  of  coexisting  bronchitis  is  generally  present.  The  right  side  of  the 
beart  is  osoally  dilated  if  the  emphysema  be  extensive.  The  emphysema  is 
rarely  eqoal  in  the  two  lungs,  and  the  predominance  is  nsnally  on  the  left 
side.  The  upper  lobes  are  much  oftener  affected,  or  affected  to  a  greater 
extent,  than  the  lower  lobes,  and  the  affection  is  more  marked  in  the  anterior 
than  the  posterior  portion  of  these  lobes. 

In  some  cases  the  emphysematous  condition  appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to 
destmction  of  the  intercellular  septa  from  atrophy,  and  the  volume  of  the 
Inngs  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  increased.  The  emphysema  in  these  cases  is  pe- 
eoliar  to  aged  persons,  and  has  been  distinguished  as  senile  emphysema. 

EmpBysema,  developed  in  a  person  free  from  tubercle,  undoubtedly  dimi- 
nisbes  the  liability  to  tuberculous  disease.  The  two  affections  are  rarely 
associated,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  pulmonary  lobules  in  the  vicinity 
of  toberenloQS  deposits,  become  secondarily  emphysematous.  In  these 
cases  the  emphysema  is  lobular.  The  condition  of  emphysema  is,  also, 
to  some  extent,  incompatible  with  haemoptysis.  Pneumonitis,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  developed  in  an  emphysematous  patient  I  have  met,  however,  with 
several  exceptions  to  this  rale. 

CuNTOAL  HiSTORT. — Emphysema,  existing  to  an  extent  to  compromisff 
eonsiderably  the  respiratory  function,  is  characterized  by  habitually  labored 
breathing,  and  inability  to  take  active  exercise  without  suffering  from  want 
of  breath.  The  laborious  breathing  is  manifested  in  both  respiratory  acts, 
bot  especially  in  expiration.  The  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  acts  is  altered ; 
the  inspiration  is  shortened,  and  the  expiration  prolonged.  As  chronic 
bronchitis  generally  coexists,  cough  and  expectoration  are  habitually  more  or 
less  prominent  as  symptoms.  The  cough  is  usually  violent,  paroxysmal,  and 
characterised  by  a  series  of  prolonged,  spasmodic  expiratory  efforts,  as  in 
hooping*cough.  The  expectoration  varies  mnch  in  different  cases  as  regards 
qoantity  and  character.  The  acts  of  expectoration  are  difficult,  and  the 
sputa  are  frequently  accompanied  by  an  abundant,  frothy,  serous  liquid,  re- 
sembling soapsuds.  Not  uufrequently  sputa  streaked  with  blood  are  ex- 
pectorated. 

The'  affection  is  chronic,  and  unaccompanied  by  febrile  movement.  The 
pulse  is  feeble  and  the  body  cool.  Owing  to  an  accumulation  of  blood  within 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  surface  of  the  body  presents  venous  con- 
gestion, and  this,  together  with  deficient 'oxygenation  of  the  blood,  may  give 
rise  to  a  cyanotic  hue.  In  extreme  cases  lividity  is  marked.  The  parox- 
ysms of  coughing  are  accompanied  with  great  congestion  of  the  face  and 
torgescence  of  the  cervical  veins.  Symptomatic  phenomena,  aside  from 
those  referable  to  respiration  and  circulation,  are  accidental.  The  appetite 
and  digestion  may  not  be  notably  impaired ;  the  body,  for  a  considerable 
period,  may  be  well  nourished,  but,  after  a  time,  slow,  progressive  emacia- 
tion takes  place.  The  countenance  has  an  ex))ression  of  distress,  which,  con- 
joined with  tumidity,  and  a  dingy  or  livid  hue,  renders  the  physiognomy 
somewhat  characteristic. 

These  symptoms  accompany  the  affection  when  it  exists  to  an  extent  to 
compromise  couHiderably  respiration.  Existin^r  iii  a  niodcrnte  or  slight 
degree,  there  is  no  habitual  want  of  breath  or  labor  of  breathing.     But  the 
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respiration  is  disturbed  by  active  exercise ;  the  patient  finds  himself  short- 
winded,  if  he  attempts  to  run  or  walk  fast,  and  this  difficulty  is  apparent^ 
also,  in  speaking,  singing,  and  especially  in  paroxysms  of  laughter.  Goagh 
and  expectoration  are  usually  present,  having  the  same  characters  as  when 
the  affection  exists  to  a  greater  extent,  but  less  marked.  Congestion^ 
tumidity,  and  lividity  are  present,  not  habitually,  but  only  during  paroxysms 
of  coughing  or  any  violent  physical  exertion.  The  functions  of  the  l»odj 
generally  may  present  little  or  no  disturbance.  Different  cases  exemplify  aU 
gradations  between  the  two  extremes,  as  regards  the  symptoms  beloagiog  to 
the  affection  existing  to  a  great  extent  and  in  a  slight  degree. 

Most  persons  affected  with  emphysema  are  subject  to  paroxysms  of 
labored  respiration  and  dyspnoea,  which  are  due  to  another  affection,  vis., 
asthma.  The  two  affection^-^emphysema  and  asthma — although  so  often 
associated,  are,  pathologically,  distinct,  and  the  latter  will  be  considered 
under  a  distinct  head.  Acute  ordinary  bronchitis,  occurring  in  a  person 
affected  with  emphysema,  occasions  symptoms  of  embarrassed  respiration, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  bronchitis  occurring  in  a 
healthy  person.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  pathological 
character  of  emphysema. 

The  development  of  emphysema  is  generally  slow.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  previous  history  shows  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  as 
indicated  by  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise,  to  be  dated  back  many  yean^ 
frequently  extending  to  childhood,  and,  not  unfrequently,  beyond  the  recol* 
lection  of  the  patient.  Exceptionally,  it  may  be  developed  with  rapidity. 
I  have  known  it  to  occur,  in  a  marked  degree,  during  the  progress  of 
capillaiy  bronchitis.  The  affection  has  no  fixed  duration,  usually  con- 
tinuing, and  progressively  increasing,  during  the  patient's  lifetime. 

Pathological  Charaoter. — The  form  of  emphysema  nnder  consideration 
is  a  lesion  which  consists  in  permanent  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  with,  fre- 
quently, more  or  less  destruction  of  the  cell-walls  and  coalescence  of  the  cells. 
In  so  far  as  destruction  of  cells  takes  place,  it  is  obvions  that  the  area  of 
the  respiratory  surface  is  diminished,  and  the  function  of  respiration  in  this 
way  compromised.  The  dilatation  of  the  cells  involves  a  loss  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  air  within  the  cells  offers  an  obstaclo 
to  the  contraction  of  the  chest  in  the  act  of  expiration.  Consequently,  the 
air  in  the  cells  is  not  sufficiently  renewed  for  the  purpose  of  respiration  ;  tbo 
air  stagnates  in  the  cells.  In  this  way  the  affection  compromises  the  respirar 
tory  function.  The  distension  of  the  cells  involves  pressure  upon  the  termi- 
nal branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  in  this  way  the  pulmonai^  circQ- 
lation  is  obstructed.  This  obstruction  is  further  increased  by  the  diminished 
activity  of  the  respiratory  function.  The  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  ci^ 
culation  occasions  an  over-accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  tho 
heart ;  hence  the  venous  congestion  of  the  face  and  neck,  and,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  the  surface  generally,  with,  in  some  cases,  the  phenomena 
of  cyanosis.  Hence,  too,  sooner  or  later,  supervenes  dilatation  of  the  righl 
side  of  the  heart 

The  pathological  character  of  emphysema  furnishes  an  explanation  of  tho 
symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection.  When  the 
respiratory  function  is  so  far  compromised  that  the  functional  capacity  of  tbo 
lungs  is  insufficient  while  the  respiratory  acts  are  performed  without  effort, 
the  want  of  breath  is  felt  and  the  respiration  becomes  labored.  But  if  the 
emphysematous  condition  be  slight  or  moderate,  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
habitually,  because  there  is  still  functional  capacity  enough  for  ordinary 
respiration.     The  quantity  of  lung  in  health  exceeds  the  amount  required; 
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there  is  a  reserve  provided  for  any  unosnal  demand  on  the  respiratorj 
fanctioQ,  as  in  mascular  exercise.  If,  therefore,  the  extent  to  which  the 
rapiratory  foDCtion  be  compromised,  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  lung  held 
in  reserve,  no  difficulty  is  experienced,  save  when  an  extra  demand  is^made  on 
the  fanetion.  Under  these  circumstances,  exercise,  which  involves  an  extra 
demand,  cannot  be  taken  without  the  want  of  breath  being  felt  The  patient 
who  is  habitually  using  the  lungs  to  their  fullest  functional  capacity,  is  dis- 
turbed by  any  interference  with  respiration.  Ordinary  bronchUA  which  in 
a  healthy  person  only  requires  a  little  of  the  reserved  lung  ^  be  brought  into 
play  (a  fact  of  which  the  patient  is  not  conscious),  occasfons,  if  there  be  no 
long  in  reserve^  difficulty  arising  from  the  slight  diminution  of  the  calibre  of 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes  which  is  incident  to  this  disease ;  hence,  patients 
emphysema  existing  to  much  extent,  suffer  from  dyspnoea  and  labored 
in  ordinary  bronchitis.  The  cough  in  connection  with  emphysema 
arises  from  the  coexisting  bronchitis ;  and  the  difficulty  of  expectoration  is  ' 
m  conseqnence  of  the  impaired  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  the  expiratory  efforts 
in  cooghing  not  being  brought  to  bear  readily  on  the  contents  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes. 

The  venous  congestion  of  the  face,  and  surface  generally,  is  due  to  obstmc- 
tion  caused  by  over-accumulation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  The 
liTidity  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  same  condition,  but  in  part,  per- 
haps, to  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  The  small ness  and  weakness 
of  the  pulse  also  proceed  from  an  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  cireuit. 

Causation. — The  mode  in  which  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  is  produced; 
has,  of  late,  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  which  has  not  led  to  unanimity 
of  opinion.  Laennec,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  distinctly  this  lesion, 
attributed  it  to  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  from  the  products  of  bron- 
chitis. Regarding  the  inspiratory  act  as  more  powerful  than  the  expiratory, 
he  supposed  air  to  be  forced  through  imperfectly  obstructed  tubes  in  inspira- 
tion, and  to  remain  imprisoned  in  the  cells  in  conseqnence  of  the  want  of 
•nScient  expulsive  force  in  expiration.  The  dilatation,  according  to  this 
theory,  is  produced  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  imprisoned  air  by  heat,  and  by  the 
reaction  of  the  force  of  expiration  in  coughing,  etc.,  upon  the  cells  already 
filled  with  air.  This  theory  is  certainly  not  tenable  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
of  the  two  acts  of  respiration,  the  expiratory  is  the  more  forcible.  This 
\ieing  true,  the  more  powerful  the  efforts  of  expiration,  in  coughing,  etc., 
the  less  ought  to  be  the  liability  of  accumulation  of  air  in  the  cells  commu- 
nicating; with  obstructed  tulies.  An  explanation  of  the  mode  of  production 
has  recently  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Oairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  which  diffei||^ 
eseentially  from  the  theory  of  Laennec.  Dr.  Oairdner  attributes  the  affection 
to  obstruction  of  bronchial  tubes  incident  to  bronchitis.  But  he  supposes 
that  the  obstruction  from  collections  or  plugs  of  mucus  leads  to  collapse, 
instead  of  dilatation,  of  the  cells  which  communicate  with  the  obstructed 
tubes,  in  the  manner  already  adverted  to  in  the  chapter  on  bronchitis.  The 
current  of  air  in  the  act  of  expiration  may  remove  the  mucus  from  its  situa- 
tion In  tubes  of  small  size,  into  larger  tubes,  where  the  obstruction  is  less ; 
hut  the  effect  of  the  inspired  current  will  be  to  carry  it  back  from  the  larger 
to  the  smaller  tubes,  the  mucous  plugs  thus  acting  like  a  ball- valve,  obstruct- 
ing*  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  cells,  but  permitting  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
eella  Moreover,  owing  to  the  greater  force  of  the  expiration,  the  expired 
air  may  be  driven  past  obstructions  which  arrest  the  current  of  air  in  inspi- 
ration. Collapse  of  more  or  less  of  the  pulmonary  lobules  being  thus  pro- 
duced, a  larger  amount  of  air  enters  tiie  cells  communicating  with  uuob 
18 
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Btrocted  tabes,  and  these  cells  become  conseqaently  dilated.  The  dflatatioii 
of  cells,  in  other  words,  is  supplementary  to  the  diminished  Yolome  of  the 
langs  due  to  collapsed  lobules,  and  is  produced,  under  these  circumstaDceSy 
in. the  act  of  inspiration.  In  support  of  this  explanation,  Dr.  Qairdner 
states  that  observation  shows  the  tubes  connected  with  emphysematoaa  lo- 
bules to  be  unobstructed,  and  that  close  examination  of  lungs  affected  with 
emphysema  will  show  the  traces  of  collapsed  lobules.  Moreover,  experi- 
ments of  introducing  into  the  air-tubes  in  inferior  animals  foreign  bodiea, 
such  as  shot  and  wads  of  paper,  have  been  found  to  lead  to  collapse  of 
lobules  connected  with  the  tubes  in  which  these  bodies  become  lodged,  and 
dilatation  of  lobules  connected  with  other  tubes.  This  explanation  will 
account  for  the  production  of  the  emphysematous  lobules  so  frequently  foand 
in  proximity  to  tuberculous  deposits,  the  latter  inducing,  in  the  first  place, 
by  collapse,  diminished  volume  of  the  portion  of  the  lungs  in  which  they 
are  situated. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  prolonged,  forcible  efforts  of  expiration, 
as  in  long-continued  exertions  of  lifting  or  pulling,  or  by  voluntarily  blowing 
through  a  partially  obstructed  tube,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  to  some 
extent  practised  as  a  means  of  preventing  and  curing  consumption,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  lungs  may  be  diminished  and  permanent  dilatation  produced. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  chest  may  be  in  this  way  considerably  enlarged,  and 
deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise  is  sometimes  a  result  Expiratory  efforts 
thus  may  sometimes  co-operate  with  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  in  the 
causation  of  emphysema.  The  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough  and- the  labored 
efforts  of  breathing  in  attacks  of  asthma  may  act  as  auxiliary  causes. 

In  the  production  of  senile,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  atrophous  emphysema, 
the  point  of  departure  appears  to  be  atrophy  and  consequent  rupture  of  the 
cell-walls,  leading  to  coalescence  of  more  or  less  of  the  cells.  The  atro- 
phous condition  of  the  cell-walls  has  been  attributed  by  Rainey  to  fattj 
degeneration.  Other  observers,  however,  have  failed  to  find  sufficient  ctI- 
dence  of  this  degenerative  change. 

Clinical  observation  shows  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  emphysema 
is  not  only  accompanied,  but  preceded  by  bronchitis.  It  can  hardly,  there- 
fore, be  doubted  that,  whatever  may  be  the  modus  operandi,  bronchitis  standSi 
in  some  way  or  other,  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  affection. 

Emphysema  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  hereditary  affections.  This  fact 
was  first  established  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who 
found  that  in  18  out  of  28  cases,  one  or  both  parents  had  been  similarly 
affected.     Dr.  Fuller  found  this  to  be  true  of  26  out  of  43  cases.^ 

The  affection  may  be  developed  at  any  period  of  life.  In  a  large  propor- 
Itton  of  cases  its  commencement  is  in  infancy  or  childhood.  Its  slowly  pro- 
gressive increase  explains  the  fact  that  patients  frequently  attain  to  middle 
life  before  the  affection  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  occasion  great  inconve- 
nience. In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  developed  in  old  age,  in  these 
cases  the  anatomical  characters  consisting  chiefiy  in  destruction  of  the  cell- 
walls  from  atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  described  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  his- 
tory are  of  a  character  to  render  the  existence  of  the  affection  probable  In 
the  cases  in  which  it  exists  sufficiently  to  compromise  considerably  the  respi- 
ratory function.  The  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  affection  is  increased 
by  the  coexistence  of  asthma  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  physical 
signs,  however,  render  the  diagnosis  positive  in  these  cases,  and  in  the 
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in  which  the  affection  exists  in  a  moderate  or  slight  degree  the  signs  are 
indispeDsable  to  the  diagnosis.  In  the  latter  ciass  of  cases,  if  asthma  has 
not  become  developed,  patients  are  often  supposed  to  have  phthisis  by  those 
who  relj  exclasively  or  mainly  on  the  symptoms  in  making  the  diagnosis. 
I  shall  content  myself  here,  as  in  treating  of  the  diagnosis  of  other  pulmo- 
nary affections,  with  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  signs,  referring  the  reader  for 
a  fbller  exposition  to  works  which  treat  at  length  of  physical  diagnosis. 

The  enlarged  volume  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs  in  certain  cases  of 
emphysema  gives  rise  to  distinctive  signs,  obtained  by  inspection.  The 
npper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  chest,  on  its  anterior  aspect,  are  expanded, 
and  their  form  becomes  globular  or  barrel -shaped.  The  obliquity  of  the 
ribs  is  diminished,  and  the  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with 
the  costal  cartilages  is  more  obtuse  than  in  health.  The  inferior  portion  of 
the  chest  is  relatively  and  actually  contracted.  The  dorsal  spine  beconies 
carved  anteriorly.  In  extreme  cases,  these  changes  amount  to  a  deformity 
which  is  highly  characteristic.  The  superior  costal  respiratory  movements 
are  lessened,  and  in  laborious  breathing  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  raised  to* 
gether,  as  if  they  formed  a  solid  bony  case.  The  lower  anterior  portion  of 
the  chest  is  contracted,  and  the  soft  parts  above  the  clavicles  and  sternal 
notch  are  depressed  in  inspiration.  The  intercostal  depressions  are  usually 
strongly  marked.  The  heart's  impulse  is  frequently  seen  and  felt  in  the  epi- 
gastriam,  and  is  not  appreciable  in  its  normal  situation. 

These  visible  changes  are  present  in  cases  in  which  the  emphysema  exists 
to  an  extedt  to  compromise  considerably  the  function  of  respiration,  and  in 
which  the  volume  of  the  lungs  is  notably  increased.  The  signs  are  more 
marked  on  the  side  in  which  the  emphysema  is  greatest;  this  side  being,  in 
my  experience,  much  oftener  the  left  than  the  right.  If  the  emphysema  be 
comparatively  slight  or  moderate,  the  size,  form,  and  movements  of  the  chest 
will  not  be  sensibly  altered.  An  abnormal  relative  fulness,  however,  may  be 
observed  on  one  side  below,  and  perhaps  above,  the  clavicle,  with  deficient 
superior  costal  movement.  This  disparity  of  the  summit  between  the  two 
sides,  as  regards  size  and  mobility,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  similar  dis- 
parity doe  to  contraction  of  one  side  from  tuberculous  deposit 

Percussion  elicits  an  abnormally  intense  resonance,  the  character  of  the 
resonance  being  altered.  The  vesicular  and  tympanitic  qualities  are  com- 
bined, or  the  resonance  is  vesiculo-tympanitic.  This  vesiculo-tympanitic 
resonance  is  more  marked  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  lung  which  is 
most  emphysematous.  The  exaggerated  resonance  being  usually  greater  on 
one  side,  care  mast  be  taken  not  to  consider  the  resonance  diminished  on  the 
side  in  which  it  is  least  exaggerated.  The  pitch  of  the  resonance  is  alwavs 
higher  on  the  side  which  yields  the  greater  resonance,  whereas,  if  the  dIp 

Earity  be  due  to  diminished  resonance  or  dnlness  on  one  side,  the  pitch  is 
igher  on  that  side. 
The  mnrmnr  of  respiration,  as  a  rule,  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  the  emphysema.  If  the  affection  exist  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
respiration  is  habitoally  labored,  the  inspiratory  sound  may  be  shortened 
(deferred)  and  the  expiratory  sound  prolonged.  The  expiratory  sound, 
however  prolonged,  is  lower  in  pitch  than  the  inspiratory,  as  in  health. 
The  changes  in  intensity  and  rhythm  are  the  only  modifications  proper  to 
emphysema.  Not  infrequently,  over  portions  of  the  chest  corresponding  to 
parts  of  the  lung  which  are  not  highly  emphysematous,  the  labored  efforts 
of  breathing  evolve  an  exaggerated  vesicular  murmur.  The  weakness  and 
alteration  of  rhythm  are  likely  to  be  more  marked  on  the  side  corresponding 
to  the  grater  degree  of  the  emphysema  Sibilant  and  sonorous  rales,  due 
to  coexisting  bronchitis  or  asthma,  are  often  present  in  cases  of  emphysema. 
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'  The  normal  relation  between  the  two  sides,  as  regards  vocal  resonance 
and  fremitus,  contibues.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the 
heart,  the  resonance  on  percussion  within  the  precordial  region  is  abnormallj 
clear. 

In  arriving  at  the  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  foregoing  signs,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  other  affections,  such  as  tuberculosis,  plenritis,  pnenmo-hjdro- 
thorax,  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  signs  which  should  be  found  if  thesa 
affections  existed.  The  signs  are  also  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  diag* 
nostic  points  embraced  in  the  clinical  history,  viz.,  the  character  of  thecongh 
and  expectoration,  the  absence  of  marked  emaciation  notwithstanding  the 
duration  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  coexistence 
of  athsma. 

^ROGNOsia — Emphysema,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  most  marked, 
rarely,  if  ever,  involves,  in  itself,  immediate  danger.  It  is  not  a  fatal  affec- 
tion per  se,  but  it  diminishes  the  power  in  the  system  of  resisting  intercorrent 
or  superadded  diseases.  It  leads  to  enlargement  of  the  heart,  whiih  farther 
impairs  the  ability  to  overcome  other  diseases.  But,  aside  from  danger  to 
life,  it  is  an  affection  which,  if  it  exist  to  an  extent  to  compromise  respira* 
tion,  incapacitates  for  physical  exertion,  and  renders  life  uncomfortable. 
Existing  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  and  annoj- 
ance  from  the  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise. 

In  so  far  as  it  involves  destruction  of  cell-walls,  and  the  coalescence  of 
cells,  it  is  an  irremediable  lesion.  And,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  cells  which  takes  place  is  permanent ;  the  tendency,  in  fact»  ia 
oftener  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease.  I  have  known,  however,  marked 
improvement  to  take  place,  as  shown  by  the  physical  signs.  In  a  case  in 
which  the  enlarged  volume  of  the  upper  lobes  was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
the  characteristic  deformity  in  a  marked  degree,  the  improvement  was 
great  that  the  chest  nearly  resumed  its /normal  form.  In  so  far,  therefore, 
the  lesion  consists  in  dilatation  of  the  cells,  it  is  not  necessarily  irremediable. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  emphysema  has  reference,  first  and  chieflj, 
to  the  bronchitis  with  which  it  is  generally  associated.  The  object  is  to 
relieve,  and,  if  possible,  remove  the  bronchial  inflammation  which  stands  in 
a  causative  relation  to  the  affection,  and  contributes  to  its  increase.  In 
proportion  as  the  bronchitis  is  relieved,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  ren- 
dered more  comfortable,  notwithstanding  the  emphysema  continues  nndi* 
mi  Dished ;  the  emphysema  is  less  likely  to  increase,  and  it  may  undergo 
diminution. 

•  With  reference  to  this  object,  the  measures  to  be  pursued  are  those  indi- 
cated in  chronic  bronchitis  not  connected  with  emphysema.  The  treatment^ 
in  fact,  so  far  as  this  object  is  concerned,  resolves  itself  into  the  treatment 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  which  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Trial  should  always  be  made  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  effect  of  this 
remedy  is  in  some  cases  truly  marvellous,  but  in  other  cases  it  produces  litUe 
or  no  effect.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  inexperienced  practitioner 
that  some  persons  cannot  continue  the  use  of  this  remedy,  in  consequence  of 
great  irritation  of  the  fauces ;  and  I  have  met  with  an  instance  in  which  it 
always  produced  violent  vomiting  and  general  disturbance.  The  eruptions 
on  the  face,  to  which  it  frequently  gives  rise,  are  an  annoyance  which  may  be 
submitted  to,  if  it  exert  a  curative  effect  as  regards  the  bronchitis.  When 
the  remedy  is  well  borne  it  may  be  continued,  in  moderate  doses,  for  a  long 
period  withont  any  unpleasant  consequences.  I  have  known  it  to  be  con- 
tinued in  five  grain  doses,  three  times  daily,  for  a  year,  the  patient  finding 
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that,  ander  its  constant  use,  he  was  nearly  free  frookall  pnlmonarj  symptoms. 
In  this  case  the  emphysema  was  notably  lessened.  The  chlorate  of  potassa 
shoald  also  be  tried  if  the  iodide  of  potassium  prove  inelectnai. 

Other  measures,  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  chronic  bronchitis, 
are  to  be  resorted  to,  if  the  remedies  just  named  fail  of  success.  Tonic 
remedies,  and  the  regulation  of  diet  and  regimen,  with  a  view  to  invigorate 
the  system,  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  If  these  measures  fail, 
change  of  climate,  if  practicable,  should  be  advised. 

As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  violent  paroxysms  of  cough  contribute 

to  perpetuate  and  increase  the  dilatation  of  the  cells,  palliative  remedies,  for 

this  symptom,  are  called  for,  provided  the  bronchitis,  on  which  it  depends, 

cannot  be  removed.     The  labored  efforts  of  breathing  in  paroxysms  of 

asthma  probably  have  the  same  effect ;  and  if  this  affection  coexist,  it«is 

desirable,  with  reference  to  the  emphysema,  to  relieve  the  paroxysms  as 

speedily  as  practicable.     It  is  important  for  the  patient  to  avoid,  as  far  as 

IKMsible,  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis,  and  when  they  occur  they  should  be 

esred  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Exercise,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  taken  without  inconvenience,  is  not  to  be 

interdicted;  but  exertions  which  induce  labored  breathing  are  to  be  abstained 

from.    Prolonged  efforts  of  expiration,  as  in  public  speaking,  singing,  and 

itruning  at  stool,  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  form  of  emphysema  distinguished  as  atrophous,  or  senile,  admits  of 

90  pennanent  relief.   Ethereal  preparations  and  remedies  to  palliate  dyspnoea, 

together  with  measures  to  support  the  system,  comprise  the  treatment  in 

tbeie 
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The  term  asthma  has  been  applied,  in  a  loose  way,  to  dyspnoea  dependent 

^1  different  pathological  conditions.     As  the  name  of  an  individual  disease, 

it8hoDldl>e  limited  to  one  pathological  condition,  viz.,  obstruction  of  the 

nnijjer  bronchial  tubes  from  tonic  spasm  of  the  unstriped  or  organic  mas- 

cvitr  fibres  forming  a  part  of  the  anatomical  constitution  of.  the  tubes.   This 

^11  exclude  dyspnoea  due  to  disease  of  heart,  called  cardiac  asthma,  or  to 

^J  iffiection  which  does  not  involve  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres. 

<^ma  and  emphysema  have  been  confounded,  and,  indeed,  considered  by 

■ooe  writers  as  one  disease ;  but,  although  very  often  associated,  they  are 

<li>tinct  affections,  and  each  may'exist  without  the  other.     Vesicular  emphy- 

Kflia  denotes  a  particular  pulmonary  lesion,  viz.,  dilatation  or  coalescence  of 

tke  sir-cells ;  asthma  is  a  neuropathic  affection,  and  does  not  involve  neces- 

isrily  any  appreciable  lesion.     Asthma  has  no  anatomical  characters.     It  ir 

true  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  pulmonary  lesions  are  found  after 

death,  viz.,  those  which  belong  to  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema;  but 

this  fact  only  shows  the  frequent  coexistence  of  these  affections  with  asthma. 

CiJirTOAL  History. — Asthma  is  essentially  a  paroxysmal  affection.  It  is 
ebaracterized  by  the  occurrence  of  paroxysms,  which  recur  more  or  less  fre- 
qoeotly,  and  hence  it  belongs  in  the  category  of  diseases  which  exemplify 
the  principle  of  periodicity.  The  clinical  history  will  therefore  consist  of  an 
•ceoont  of  the  characters  which  distinguish  asthmatic  paroxysms,  together 
with  the  laws  of  their  recurrence,  and  the  condition  of  health  in  the  intervals. 

A  paroxysm  of  asthma  may  commence  without  warning,  or  it  may  be 
preceded  by  certain  premonitions.     The  latter  are  frequently  experienced, 

SroTided  the  paroxynm  be  not  prodnced  by  some  obvious  external  cause. 
'he  premonitions  vary  in  different  cases.    Patients  who  are  subject  to  the 
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affection  are  able  often  to- predict  an  attack  for  some  hoars  before  its  occur- 
rence, sometimes  bj  a  sense  of  drowsiness  or  heaviness ;  sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  an  unusual  excitation  of  the  mind,  and  again,  bj  sensationSy 
the  signification  of  which  the  patient  has  learned  by  experience,  bat  which 
are  not  easily  described.  The  paroxysm  may  be  slowly  developed,  that  is, 
an  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes  a  longer  period,  may  be  required  for  its  full 
development;  or  the  attack  may  be  sudden,  and  the  intensity  quickly  reached. 
It  takes  place,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  during  the  sleeping  hours,  and 
generally  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 

The  paroxysm  is  characterized  by  laborious  efforts  of  breathing  prompted 
by  a  painful  sense  of  the  want  of  air,  or  dyspnoea.  The  patient  is  unable  to 
lie  down,  but  sits  with  the  elbows  on  the  knees,  or  resting  on  some  solid 
support,  the  head  thrown  backward,  the  month  open  and  gasping  with  each 
inspiration.  The  respirations  are  not  increased,  but  may  be  less  in  number 
than  in  health.  The  inspiratory  act  is  performed  with  a  spasmodic  effort, 
and  the  expiratory  act  is  prolonged  and  accompanied  with  a  wheezing  sound. 
Speech  is  difficult  from  the  want  of  breath,  and  words  are  uttered  with  inter- 
rupted efforts.  Movements  of  the  body  are  dreaded,  and  changes  of  positioQ 
are  made  slowly.  Cold  air,  from  its  density,  affords  some  relief,  and  the 
patient  desires  the  windows  to  be  opened,  iVithout  regard  to  chilliness  of  the 

..  %body.  The  face  is  pallid,  and  sometimes  presents  with  the  pallor  a  cyanotic 
hue,  which  gives  to  the  face  a  death-like  appearance.     Frequently,  perspira- 

*  tion  is  profuse.  Limpid  urine,  in  great  abundance,  is  passed  frequently, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
feeble,  due,  doubtless,  to  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The 
surface  of  the  body  is  cool  or  cold.  The  nostrils  are  widely  dilated.  The 
countenance  denotes  extreme  anxiety  and  distress.  Dr.  Salter  mentions  a 
symptom  which  he  has  observed  almost  constantly,  viz.,  an  itching  sensation 
under  the  chin,  which  the  patient  endeavors  ineffectually  to  relieve  by  rubbing; 
and  the  same  sensation  is  frequently  felt  on  the  sternum,  and  between  the 
shoulders. 

Paroxysms  differ  in  severity.  A  patient  suffering  from  a  severe  paroxysm 
presents  a  spectacle  more  distressing  than  can  be  well  imagined ;  to  one  not 
familiar  with  the  disease,  he  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  death.  The  suf- 
fering is  considerable  even  when  the  paroxysms  are  so  mild  as  not  to  present 
to  the  spectator  a  picture  of  great  distress.  Their  duration  differs.  They 
may  continue  for  a  few  moments  only,  or  for  several  days.  Usually,  after 
continuing  for  a  few  hours,  either  partial  or  complete  relief  occurs.     If  the 

Selief  be  complete,  or  nearly  sO;  tranquil  sleep  follows,  which  is  peculiarly 
weet  and  refreshing.  With  the  diminution  of  suffering  there  is  usually 
cough,  and  more  or  less  expectoration.  The  expectoration  is  frequently 
small,  consisting,  in  some  cases,  of  a  few  mucous  pellets,  semi-transparent, 
and  of  a  jelly-like  consistence.  Cough  and  expectoration,  if  they  have  not 
existed  prior  to  the  attack,  generally  continue  for  several  days  afterward, 
unless  the  paroxysm  have  been  quite  mild  and  brief.  The  expectoration  is 
sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  occasionally  a  true  hemorrhage  or 
haemoptysis  takes  place. 

The  paroxysms  recuf  after  intervals  varying  greatly  in  duration  in  differ- 
ent cases.  They  recur  in  some  cases  with  great  regularity  after  a  stated 
period,  and  in  other  cases  the  recurrences  are  extremely  irregular.  Some 
patients  suffer  from  a  diurnal  recurrence,  and  it  is  remarked  by  Salter  that 
in  these  cases  the  affection  is  almost  always  associated  with  bronchitis  or 
disease  of  the  heart.  Recurrence  regularly  after  the  interval  of  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  is  not  uucommon.     Females  sometimes  have  attacks  only  at  the 
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menstrna]  periods.  Some  persons  experience  an  attack  annaallj,  and  it  may 
OGcar  either  in  the  winter  or  summer  season.  Examples  of  the  latter  are 
eases  of  so-called  hay  asthma,  which  will  be  noticed  presently  under  another 
bead.  When  the  paroxysms  recur  irregularly,  they  ale  sometimes  attribut- 
able to  a  particular  exciting  cause,  but  in  other  cases  the  reason  of  their 
recurrence  is  not  apparent. 

I^  the  intervals  the  condition  varies,  the  variations  'depending  on  the 
existence,  or  otherwise,  of  associated  affections.  Asthma  is  not  infrequently 
associated  with  persisting  chronic  bronchitis,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
more  or  less  cough  and  expectoration  are  habitual.  Emphysema  is  also  a 
frequent  concomitant,  and  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise,  or  constant 
dyspnoea  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  emphysema,  will  characterize  these 
eases.  The  habitual  dyspncea  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  emphysema,  and 
is  not  properly  asthmatic.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  is  another  affection  hot 
infrequently  coexisting,  which  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  dyspncea. 

Patbologioal  Charaoteb. — The  pathological  character  of  asthma  has 
beea  already  stated  in  defining  the  term  as  applied  to  an  individual  disease. 
It  it  a  neuropathic  affection,  tonic  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres 
being  induced  by  a  morbid  excitation  through  the  nervous  system.     The    / 
excitiog  causes  of  the  paroxysms  doubtless  exert  their  effect  through  the^   •(     '  * 
excito-motory  or  reflex  function  of  the  nervous  system.     It  is  true  thot*^  7* 
broDcbitif  generally  exists  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  '4^ 
bot  bronchitis  exists  often  enough  without  asthma ;  and  cases  occur  in  which 
the  spasm  takes  place  independently  of  bronchitis.     In  the  latter  cases,  the 
allection  has  been  distinguished  as  nervous  asthma ;  but,  with  the  pathologi- 
es view  just  presented,  asthma-  is  always  nervous,  and  these  cases  differ  from 
the  majority  only  in  the  absence  of  coexisting  bronchial  inflammation.     It  is 
probable  that  inflammation  renders  the  muscular  fibres  more  prone  to  spas- 
nodic  action,  and,  in  this  way,  is  involved  in  the  production  of  the  affection, 
but  not  constituting  an  essential  part  of  it.     The  distinction  between  asthma 
ud  emphysema  has  been  already  sufficiently  stated. 

Causation The  occurrence  of  asthma  involves  a  peculiar  susceptibility 

lo  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres  to  take  on  spasmodic  action.     This  sus- 
^ptibility  does  not  exist  in  all  persons.     It  constitutes  a  predisposition  to 
tbe  affection  which  characterizes  certain  constitutions.     The  majority  of 
BMokind,  no  matter  to  what  influences  thty  may  be  exposed,  never  experience 
this  affection.     The  predisposition  may  be  transmitted  by  inheritance.     Of 
tiM)ia  who  become  asthmatics,  so  large  a  proportion  have  had  parents  or  pro- 
genitors endowed  with  the  same  peculiarity  of  constitution,  that  there  mutt 
be  admitted  to  be,  in  some  cases,  an  inborn  and  inherited  predisposition. 
Tbe  fact  of  its  being  congenital  is  also  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the  affec- 
tion not  infrequently  in  early  childhood  and  infancy,  independently  of  any 
appreciable  external  causes.     Whether  the  peculiar  susceptibility  be  always 
congenital,  or  whether  it  be  acquired  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.     That  the  affection  frequently  4ocs  not  occur  until  after 
youth,  and  is  sometimes  deferred  until  old  age,  and  that  it  follows  some  other 
pulmonary  affection,  such  as  hooping-cough,  bronchitis,  or  measles  (which  is 
frequeotly  observed),  is  not  proof  that  it  does  not  involve  an  innate  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution.  «  ^ 
For  the  development  of  the  affection,  certainly  in  most  cases,  in  addition     '•  ^ 
to  the  predisposition,  exciting  causes  are  requisite.     The  exciting  causes  are 
TarioQB,  and  the  facts  with  regard  to  these  show,  in  some  persons,  a  remurk- 
Able  BOBceptibility  to  particular  agencies  which  upon  most  persons  produce 
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BO  morbid  effect.  A  striking  illastration  of  an  idiosjncrasj,  in  this  regard, 
is  the  variety  of  the  affection  commonly  called  hay  astfima.  The  emanations 
from  newly-mown  hay  produce,  in  some  persons,  coryza,  bronchitis,  and 
asthma,  and  the  lattef  affection  may  never  occnr  save  when  produced  by  this 
particalar  cause.  The  term  hay  asthma,  however,  is  applied  to  cases  occar- 
ring  exclusively  during  the  summer  season,  although  the  exciting  caose  may 
not  proceed  from  hay.  We  meet  occasionally  with  persons  who  suffer,  fdt  a 
certain  period  during  the  summer  months,  with  asthma  associated  with  coryza 
and  bronchitis,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  entirely  free  from 
the  affection.  Sometimes  the  annual  visitations  on  successive  years  occur 
precisely  on  the  same  date,  and  the  duration  is  always  about  the  same.  For 
example,  a  medical  friend  of  the  author  is  attacked  early  in  the  September 
of  each  year  with  coryza  and  bronchitis,  and  subsequently  paroxysms  of 
asthma  occur  during  the  night  He  continues  to  suffer  from  the  former 
affections  and  the  nightly  recurrence  of  the  asthma  for  six  weeks.  The 
affections  then  disappear,  and,  excepting  for  the  period  just  stated,  his  health 
is  excellent.  This  is  a  case  of  so-called  hay  asthma,  but  the  attack  takes 
place  in  the  city,  where  he  is  not  brought  into  close  contact  with  newly- 
mown  hay.  The  exciting  cause  is  doubtless  in  the  atmosphere,  and  proba« 
bly  proceeds  from  something  emanating  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  the 
*^  particular  agent  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Perhaps,  in  different  cases, 
.  emanations  from  different  vegetable  products,  are  involved.  In  the  case  just 
-  referred  to,  relief  and  exemption  are  obtained  by  removing,  at  the  period 
when  the  affections  occur,  to  a  situation  devoid  of,  and  distant  from,  Tegeta« 
tion.  On  going  to  sea,  the  affections  are  sure  to  disappear  after  sailing  a 
certain  distance  from  land. 

A  still  more  remarkable  idiosyncrasy  is  exemplified  in  the  author's  per* 
sonal  experience.  This  consists  in  the  production  of  coryza,  bronchitis,  and 
asthma  by  an  emanation  from  feather  beds  of  pillows.  I  had  suffered  re- 
peatedly from  attacks  of  these  affections  on  sleeping  away  from  home,  espe- 
cially in  inns  and  steamboats,  before  the  source  was  discovered.  All  feather 
pillows  or  even  feather  beds  do  not  furnish  the  special  emanation,  and  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  latter  depend  I  have  not  ascertained.  The  poi- 
sonous principle  is  not  connected  with  the  odor  which  is  sometimes  perceived. 
I  cannot  determine  beforehand  whether  a  strange  bed  will  excite  an  attack 
or  not.  If  the  feathers  are  of  the  (to  me)  poisonous  kind,  shortly  after 
retiring  labored  respiration,  cough,  and  wheezing  commence,  and  progres- 
sively increase  until  I  am  obliged  to  get  up,  when  the  difficulty  passes  off  in 
a  few  hours,  leaving  a  little  bronchitis,  which  continues  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
have  never  experienced  the  least  degree  of  asthma  excepting  as  a  result 
of  an  emanation  from  feathers. 

Inhalation  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  in  some  persons  produces  similar 
effects.  Several  examples  of  this  idiosyncrasy  have  been  reported.  On 
relating  my  own  experience  at  a  meeting  of  a  medical  society,  on  one  oc- 
casion, a  member  of  the  society  gave  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  the 
same  effects  were  produced  by  an  emanation  from  the  body  of  the  horse, 
so  that  the  person  was  debarred  from  riding  or  driving,  on  that  account. 
Cases  have  been  known  in  which  asthmatic  attacks  were  brought  on  by 
emanations  from  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  as  the  cat,  rabbit,  etc. 

In  persons  subject  to  asthma,  the  paroxysms  are  liable  to  be  induced  by  a 
variety  of  exciting  causes,  but  individual  cases  differ  as  regards  a  particular 
susceptibility  to  certain  of  these  causes.  In  some  cases  the  inhalation  of 
dust  is  particularly  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.  I  have  known  a  patient  espe- 
ciully  susceptible  to  the  dust  oif  grain  and  that  arising  when  carpeted  rooms 
are  swept.     Indigestion,  in  some  cases,  proves  an  exciting  cause  oftener 
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Dun  in  jibing  elsei  Some  can  refer  paroxysms  freqaenilj  to  constipation. 
Silter  relates  a  case  in  which  the  application  of  cold  to  the  instep  was  snre 
to  proToke  an  attack.  Mental  emotions  sometimes  act  as  an  exciting  cause. 
Occttlonally  in  females  the  paroxysms  are  habitaallj  connected  with  the 
■eostroal  function. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  asthma,  bronchitis  coexists.  In  a 
eerttun  proportion  of  cases  the  bronchitis  is  constant  or  habitual,  and  the 
(nqoeiicy  of  the  paroxysms  depends  in  a  measure  on  the  bronchitis ;  for,  if 
the  latter  affection  be  relieved  or  removed,  the  asthmatic  attacks  become 
k»  fireqaent  The  sasceptibility  to  the  exciting  causes  of  spasm  is  in- 
CRiied  by  the  existence  of  bronchial  inflammation.  In  other  cases,  the 
itticki  of  asthma  occur  whenever  bronchitis,  or  a  common  cold  occnrs. 
Finillj,  climatic  influences  are  involved  in  the  causation,  for  it  is  a  matter 
of  frequent  observation  that  the  same  persons  are  much  more  liable  to 
recnrrenees  in  some  situations  than  in  others.  And  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
eooDon  observation  with  some  asthmatics  residing  in  a  locality  in  which 
tkej  are  ral^ect  to  frequent  recurrences,  that  atmospherical  changes  are  apt 
to  indoee  an  attack. 

Asthma  occnrs  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females.     As  regards  the 
periods  of  life  when  it  may  become  developed,  the  following  are  the  results     ^^  ^ 
of  aa  analysis  of  47  cases  by  Dr.  Salter  :  It  was  developed  during  the  first    ^V^"* 
year  of  life  in  9,  and  from  one  to  ten,  in  10  cases  ;  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  .  /^      "! 
fge  is  8  cases ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in  7  cases ;  from  thirty  to  forty     *     *  ^v 
is  6  eases ;  from  forty  to  fifty  in  3,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  4  cases.  '  « ^^V 

DiAGNOBia — The  diagnosis  in  well-marked  cases  is  not  diCBcnIt.  The  features 
of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  are  quite  distinctive.  First  paroxysms  occurring 
Id  yooDg  children,  may  occasion  some  perplexity,  but  with  proper  knowledge 
f^  care,  the  disease  should  not  be  confounded  with  other  affections  which 
involve  embarrassment  of  respiration.  Capillary  bronchitis  is  distinguished 
^J  the  frequency  of  the  respirations,  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
diffusion  over  the  chest  of  the  subcrepitant  rale.  In  asthma  the  respirations 
^  Dot  accelerated  but  labored,  the  pulse  is  not  notably  frequent,  and  the 
dry  bronchial  rales  are  abundant  Laryngeal  affections  involving  obstruc- 
tiOQ  may  be  excluded  by  the  fact  of  the  voice  remaining  unaffected.  The 
dyspaoM  incident  to  disease  of  the  heart  often  goes  by  the  name  of  asthma, 
^tthe  breathing  in  this  case  is  not  labored,  especially  the  expiratory  acts, 
tsd  accompanied  by  wheezing,  as  it  is  in  asthma,  and  the  dyspnoea  is  more 
^  Ihs  habitual.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  heart-lesions  adequate  to  the 
P^QCtion  of  dyspnoea  is  determinable  by  definite  physical  signs.  Asthma 
^d  cardiac  lesions,  however,  may  be  associated.  If  asthma  has  existed  for 
Retime,  it  is  found  usually  associated  with  emphysema,  and  this  associa- 
^oa  is  diagnostic  ;  yet,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  emphysema  sufficient 
^  occasion  dyspnoea  which  may  become  greatly  increased  with  a  fresh  occur* 
^^^  of  bronchitis,  may  exist  without  asthma ;  in  other  words,  the  dysp- 
it<feadn€  to  emphysema  and  coexisting  bronchitis  is  not  properly  called 
Uthma. 

PaoQHOsis. — ^A  paroxysm  of  asthma,  however  severe  or  protracted,  involves 
^  immediate  danger  to  life.  Formidable  as  the  affection  appears,  when  a 
P*^t  is  experiencing  an  attack  of  great  severity,  and  intense  as  is  the  suf- 
'^riag,  it  it  doubtful  if  a  fatal  termination  ever  took  place.  In  view,  how- 
^v^r,  of  the  suffering  incidental  to  the  affection,  and  its  tendency  to  become 
^finned,  with  an  increasing  liability  to  recurrences,  its  existence  must  be 
'^garded  as  a  great  calamity.    If  the  paroxysms  are  produced  by  a  par- 
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ticalar  exciting  canse  whicb,  being  known,  may  be  avoided,  tbe  disease  im- 
poses simply  more  or  less  inconvenience ;  bat  if  the  paroxysms  are  liable  to 
be  produced  by  various  causes  which  cannot  be  guarded  against,  it  ii  tmlf 
a  grievous  affliction ;  and  it  is  calamitous,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  tte 
frequency  with  which  the  paroxysms  recur,  and  their  severity. 

Asthmatics  are  not  infrequently  long-lived ;  yet,  that  it  may  contribata  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  life,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  labored  efforta  of 
breathing  in  the  paroxysms  contribute  to  the  development  and  increase  of 
emphysema.  During  thg^aroxysms,  also,  the  circulation  through  the  longa 
being  impeded,  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  must  be  nnduly  distended  with 
blood  returned  by  the  systemic  veins,  and  hence  the  affection  contribates  to 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  chances  of  long  life  are  less* 
ened  by  these  lesions.  Moreover,  if  the  paroxysms  are  frequent  and  severe, 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  impair  the  powers  of  life,  and* diminish  the  ability  to 
resist  other  diseases.  If  asthma  secures,  to  a  certain  extent,  exempUoa 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  pneumonitis,  this  advantage  ia  perhaps 
overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  pneumonitis,  when  it  does  occur,  is  apt  to 
prove  fatal,  and  that  the  supervention  of  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  is  apt 
to  destroy  life. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  asthma  embraces,  firsts  the  treatment 
of  the  paroxysms,  and,  second^  the  treatment  in  the  intervals. 

Daring  the  paroxysm  the  objects  of  treatment  are  to  lessen  the  soffering 
and  bring  the  paroxysm  to  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  measures 
for  these  objects  have  reference  to  spasm  as  the  essential  pathological  con- 
dition. The  measures  to  relieve  spasm  are  various,  each  of  which  proves 
efficacious  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others.  Frequently  the  past  experience 
of  the  patient  is  the  best  guide  as  to  the  particular  measure  which  will  be 
most  likely  to  afford  relief.  In  cases  of  asthma  unaccompanied  by  bronchitis^ 
I  have  known  a  full  opiate  qaickly  and  completely  snccessfal ;  but^  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  cases,  it  will  not  succeed  in  cutting  short  the  paroxysm^ 
nor  afford  marked  relief.  Of  other  narcotics,  stramonium  is  best  suited  to 
this  affection.  The  usual  mode  of  administration  is  to  smoke  the  dried 
leaves  or  fibres  of  the  root  either  in  a  pipe  or  prepared  as  a  cigarette.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  measure  in  some  persons  acts  like  a  charm,  and 
may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as  a  prompt  and  effectual  mode  of  obtaining 
relief.  Bat,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  either  produces  no  effect,  or 
merely  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  paroxysm.  Assafoetida,  dracontium,  or 
skunk-cabbage,  and  the  Indian  hemp  have  been  found  to  be  sometimes  effi- 
cacious. The  ethers,  given  internally,  are  to  some  extent  useful  as  palliatives^ 
and  occasionally  produce  complete  relief. 

Marked  relief  is  frequently  obtained,  and  the  paroxysm  is  sometimes  cat 
short,  by  nauseant  remedies,  viz.,  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  lobelia  inflata,  and 
common  tobacco.  The  two  remedies  last  named  are  especially  efficacious  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Tbe  common  tobacco  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  successful  if  the  patient  be  not  accustomed  to  its  use.  With  a  view  to 
the  relief  of  spasm,  these  remedies  need  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing vomiting ;  if  not  effectual  when  nausea  is  induced,  it  will  be  useless, 
if  not  injurious,  to  push  them  further.  I  have  known  a  paroxysm  to  be 
arrested  at  once  by  bloodletting,  but  this  is  a  measure  too  potent  to  be  em- 
ployed except  occasionally  in  plethoric  persons. 

The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform  or  ether  is  a  measure  of  great 
value  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.    Not  infrequently  the  paroxysms  are  com- 
pletely controlled  by  it,  the  patient  passing,  in  the  space  of  a  few  moments,  * 
&om  a  condition  of  great  suffering  into  one  of  case  and  comfort.     These 
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Are  ftmoDg  those  which  afford  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  re- 
■onrees  of  practical  medicioe.  The  drj  bronchial  rales  which,  before  the 
inbalatioD,  were  load  and  nniversallj  diffused  over  the  chest,  sometimes  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  complete  relief  is  procured  by  the  inhalation,  a  fact  prov- 
ing conclusively  the  existence  and  cessation  of  spasm.  Unhappily  this 
■leasore,  like  the  others,  is  only  efficacious  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 
It  should  be  tried  always,  provided  there  are  no  circumstances  to  contra- 
hdicate  it.  Its  employment  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of 
the  patient.  '' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  if  there  be  ground  to  snppose  the  attack 

to  haTe  been  brought  on  by  overloading  the  stomach  or  by  constipation,  an 

emetic  or  cathartic  is  indicated.     And,  of  course,  the  patient  is  to  be  re- 

BOTed  from  the  action  of  any  known  exciting  cause,  such  as  the  emanations 

from  hay,  feathers,  etc.     The  apartment  should  be  large,  high,  and  airy. 

Warm  and  stimulating  pedilnvia  are  nseful  as  palliatives.     Strong  coffee, 

taken  hot,  it  generally  highly  useful  as  a  palliative.     Another  palliative 

neasore,  which  sometimes  proves  to  be  curative,  is  to  be  added.     This  con- 

Mats  in  diffusing  throughout  the  apartment  the  fumes  of  burning  nitre-paper, 

tbat  is,  bibulous  paper  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 

potSBsa,  and  dried.     Some  patients  find  great  relief,  and  occasionally  the 

ptroxysms  are  arrested  by  this  measure. 

The  treatment  in  the  intervals  has  for  its  object  prevention  of  the  parox- 
JIID8.  The  removal  of  the  predisposition  would  be  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  accomplishing  this  object.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  the 
object  is  to  be  attained  by  measures  having  reference  to  circumstances  which 
increase  or  act  npon  that  susceptibility  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres  con- 
ititQting  the  predisposition  to  the  affection. 

When,  owing  to  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  paroxysms  are  excited  by  a  par- 
^lar  cause,  such  as  emanations  from  hay,  feathers,  etc.,  avoidance  of  ex- 
P06ore  to  the  cause,  if  possible,  is  obviously  indicated.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
femedy  will  produce  insusceptibility  to  the,  action  of  the  particular  cause,  or 
i^re  exemption  so  long  as  the  operation  of  the  cause  continues.  In  the 
^^  of  summer  asthma  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  a  great 
Ninety  of  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  all  without  avail.  The  patient  must 
^^er  endure  the  continuance  of  the  affection  for  several  weeks,*or  he  must 
*^  a  situation  where  he  is  not  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause,  whatever  it 
■•Jbe. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  liability  to  paroxysms  is  more  or  less 
iiTored  by  the  existence  of  habitual  or  chronic  bronchitis.     The  relief  or 
^re  of  the  latter  affection,  in  these  cases,  is  the  immediate  object  of  treat- 
ment   The  iodide  of  potassium  should  always  be  tried.     I  have  known 
patients  who  were  rendered  comparatively  comfortable  as  regards  the  recar- 
reoces  of  asthma  by  the  use  of  this  remedy,  which  will  be  useful  in  propor- 
tion to  its  curative  effect  on  the  bronchitis.    The  chlorate  of  potassa  is  some- 
Umes  nseful,  and  the  other  measures  indicated  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis 
are  to  be  employed. 

If  measures  addressed  to  the  bronchitis  prove  ineffectual,  or  if  the  parox- 
yims  recur  when  bronchitis  does  not  coexist,  and  they  are  not  referable  to 
particular  causes  which  may  be  avoided,  nothing  is  to  be  depended  on  but 
change  of  locality.  And  it  is  probable  that  most  asthmatics  may  find  some 
situation  in  which  they  will  be  comparatively,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  the 
affection.  Facts  showing  the  immunity  obtained  by  change  of  residence  are 
remarkable,  as  illustrative  of  the  apparent  capriciousness  of  this  affection. 
Persons  residing  in  the  country  often  find  relief  by  living  in  cities  or  large 
towns.    A  change  from  the  most  salubrious  part  of  a  city  to  a  part  where 
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the  atmosphere  is  smoky  and  insalabrioas,  as  regards  the  general  bealth, 
sometimes  secures  exemption  from  this  affection.  A  change  of  apartments 
from  one  story  to  another,  or  to  a  different  exposure,  has  been  known  to 
prove  effectual.  There  are  no  fixed  laws  with  respect  to  the  best  climate 
or  situation  for  asthmatics :  each  case  has  its  own  law,  which  is  only  to  be 
ascertained  by  experience.  In  commencing  trials  of  change  of  locality,  a 
situation  should  be  selected  in  which  the  climatic  influences  are  the  opposite 
of  those  belonging  to  the  situation  in  which  the  patient  resides :  that  is,  if 
he  live  in  the  country,  the  city  may  be  tried,  and  vic§  versa;  if  on  the  sea* 
shore,  an  inland  situation,  and  vice  versa;  and  so  with  regard  to  tempera* 
ture,  moisture,  elevation,  etc.  The  principle  to  be  acted  on  is,  that  there  it 
a  locality  in  which  each  martyr  to  this  complaint  will  suffer  less,  and  perhaps 
be  entirely  free  from  it,  and  the  plan  should  be  to  make  repeated  trials  until 
the  desired  spot  is  found.  I  could  cite  from  the  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  several  in  which  this  plan  has  proved  successful.  It 
is  to  be  enjoined,  wherever  practicable,  so  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  other 
measures  will  not  secure  the  patient  against  the  suffering  incident  to  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  affection.^ 


CHAPTEB   VIII. 

Pnlmonary  Hemorrhage — Bronohorrhagia — Pneumorrhagia — Pulmonary  Gangrene — Pol 

nary  OSdema — Carcinoma  of  Lung — HydatidB. 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage  occurs  under  the  following  different  circum- 
stances :  First,  and  most  frequently,  the  hemorrhage  is  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  giving  rise  to  the  spitting  of  blood  or  haemoptysis.  Adopting  the 
suffix  expressive  of  hemorrhage,  with  the  name  of  the  anatomical  situation^ 
this  variety  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  should  be  called  Bronchorrhagia. 
Second,  it  occurs  from  the  rupture  or  ulceration  of  bands  of  pulmonary  sub- 
stance which  traverse  tuberculous  excavations,  these  bands  sometimes  cod* 
taining  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  occasion  a  copious  hemorrhage.  It  is^ 
then,  an  accident  occurring  in  thd  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
gives  rise  almost  invariably,  if  not  always,  to  haemoptysis.  Tliird,  the  blood 
is  contained  within  the  air-cells,  and  may  escape  into  the  interstitial  areolar 
tissue,  and  coagulation  takes  place  in  these  situations :  that  is,  the  blood  is 
extravasated,  constituting  what  is  commonly  called  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
and  usually,  under  these  circumstances,  there  is  haemoptysis.  The  latter  form 
of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  may  be  distinguished  eiS  pneumorrhagia.  In  the 
second  of  these  three  varieties,  the  hemorrhage  is  so  uniformly  and  plainlj 
incidental  to  one  affection,  viz.,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  that  it  will  suffice 
to  simply  refer  to  it  here.  Bronchorrhagia  and  Pneumorrhagia,  however. 
Dot  being  so  constantly  symptomatic,  each  of  a  particular  affection,  and 
sometimes  occurring  when  the  pathological  connection  of  the  hemorrhage 
is  not  obvious,  claim  some  consideration  independently  of  the  affections  id 
which  they  are  liable  to  occur. 

>  On  the  therapentio  inflnence  of  locality,  and  other  topics  relating  to  the  histoij, 
management,  etc.,  of  asthmn,  the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  the  excellent 
treatise  by  Henry  Hyde  Salter,  M.  D.,  republished  by  Blanohard  k  IlM^  1864. 
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BroDchorrhagia,  or  bronchial  hemorrhage,  exists  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  caaeB  in  which  hsemoptysis  occurs.  The  latter  term  shoald  be  limited 
to  the  spitting  of  blood ;  and  it  shoald  be  applied  only  to  the  cases  in  which 
pore  or  unmixed  blood  is  expectorated.  It  is  not  properly  applicable  to  the 
mocos  atreaked  with  blood  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  brx)nchitis,  nor  to 
the  blood  intimately  mixed  with  mucus  in  the  rusty  expectoration  of  pneu- 
■ODitis.     A  trne  hemoptysis  is  the  raising  of  blood,  and  blood  only. 

It  is  important  to  determine,  when  blood  is  ejected  from  the  month, 

whether  it  come  from  the  air-passages.     It  may  come  from  the  stomach, 

from  the  posterior  nares,  and  from  the  month  or  fauces.     If  it  come  from  the 

stomach,  it  is  ejected  by  acts  of  vomiting ;  it  is  likely  to  be  commingled  with 

ether  contents  of  the  stomach,  emits  the  characteristic  acid  odor  of  the 

litter,  and  has  a  black  grumous  appearance  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 

idda.     If  it  come  from  the  posterior  nares,  it  is  in  the  form  of  dark  solid 

•pnta,  which  are  removed  by  acts  of  hawking.     If  it  come  from  the  mouth  or 

fMces,  the  fact  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  a  close  inspection  of  these 

ptrts.    When  it  comes  from  the  air-passages,  it  is  raised  by  acts  of  coughing, 

vhich  are  generally  not  violent ;  the  blood  rises  into  the  trachea  and  larynx, 

tod  is  expelled  with  slight  efforts.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  blood  is 

liqaid,  of  a  bright  arterial  hue,  and  contains  air-bubbles  in  more  or  less 

abondance.     If,  however,  the  hemorrhage  have  taken  place  slowly  into  the 

bronchial  tubes,  and  remained  there  for  some  time  before  being  expectorated, 

it  ondergoes  coagulation,  and  acquires  a  dark  or  almost  black  appearance. 

The  amount  of  hasmoptysis  varies  much  in  different  cases.     It  is  sometimes 

quite  small,  a  drachm  or  so  of  blood  only  being  raised ;  usually,  however,  when 

the  amoQut  is  relatively  small  or  moderate,  several  drachms  or  a  few  ounces 

ve  expectorated.    Not  infrequently  the  amount  is  considerable.     It  is  not 

nre  for  patients  to  lose,  during  an  attack  of  haemoptysis,  from  half  a  pint 

to  a  pint  of  blood,  and  sometimes  a  much  larger  quantity.     The  blood  is 

ttpectorated  with  more  or  less  rapidity.     The  continuous  duration  of  an 

Attack  of  hemoptysis  may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours  and  even 

^J  days,  in  the  latter  case,  of  course,  the  blood  escaping  slowly.     Occa- 

■^aally  the  flow  of  blood  is  so  rapid  that  it  escapes  simultaneously  from  the 

aoae  and  mouth ;  and  death  by  suffocation  may  result  from  the  accumulation 

Ui  the  air-passages.    In  proportion  as  it  is  rapidly  discharged  it  is  less  frothy 

l^an  when  the  quantity  expectorated  with  each  act  of  coughing  is  small. 

Vbeo  the  hemoptysis  is  rapid  and  abundant,  if  the  patient  be  not  in 

ftdfanced  phthisis,  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  should  be  suspected.     It  is 

to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a  source  of  hemoptysis,  an  aneurismal  tumor 

Metimes  opening  into  a  bronchus  or  the  trachea.     The  hemorrhage  from 

tkis  source,  however,  is  not  always  at  first  abundant  and  rapid,  the  opening 

being,  for  a  time,  too  small  for  the  free  escape  of  blood.    In  cases  of  phthisis 

advanced  to  the  cavernous  stage,  the  hemoptysis  may  be  rapid  and  abundant, 

hading  sometimes  to  fatal  syncope,  the  hemorrhage  being  due  to  the  opening 

of  a  vessel  contained  in  one  of  the  bands  of  pulmonary  tissue  which  frequently 

tnverse  tuberculous  cavities. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  bronchial  hemorrhage  is,  in  some  way,  pathologi- 
eally  connected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and,  from  the  frequency  of  this 
connection,  it  is  important  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  that  disease.  Not 
infrequently  it  is  the  first  event  which  awakens  the  attention  of  patients  to 
the  existence  of  pulmonary  disease.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  it  occurs 
mora  or  less  frequently  during  the  progress  of  tuberculosis.  In  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  it  precedes  the  deposit  of  tubercle  ;  or,  at  all  events,  it 
oecnrs  when  coexisting  physical  signs  do  not  afford  evidence  of  a  deposit, 
these  signs  becoming  developed,  sooner  or  later,  after  its  occurrence. 
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Haemoptysis  sbonld  always  excite  a  strong  saspicion  of  either  existing  or 
ImpeDdiog  tabercoloas  disease ;  yet  its  significance  in  this  respect  was  an- 
doobtedly  overestimated  by  Loais  is  his  treatise  on  phthisis.  Loais,  having 
questioned  a  large  number  of  patients  affected  with  various  diseases  other 
than  tuberculosis,  and  finding  that  spitting  of  blood  had  taken  place  in  no 
instance  save  after  injury  of  the  chest  or  when  the  catamenia  were  suppressed, 
concluded  that  this  symptom  rendered  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  infinitely 
probable.  Since  the  publication  of  that  work,  however,  it  has  been  found  that 
cases  are  not  very  infrequent  in  which  hsemoptysis  is  not  accompanied  nor 
followed  by  either  the  symptoms  or  signs  of  tuberculous  disease.  My  own  clini- 
cal records  furnish  several  cases  of  this  kind.  But  a  paper  recently  communi- 
cated by  Prof.  John  Ware  contains  statistical  information  of  special  value 
with  reference  to  this  point.^  Prof.  Ware,  in  this  paper,  gives  the  resalU  of 
an  analysis  of  386  cases  of  hsemoptysis,  noted  in  private  practice  during  a 
period  of  about  forty  years.  Of  these  cases,  in  62  recovery  from  the  bron- 
chial hemorrhage  took  place,  and  the  patients  afterward  were  either  known 
to  be  living  in  ordinary  health,  or  to  have  died  of  other  diseases  having  no 
connection  with  the  existence  of  tubercles.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
this  immunity  continued  varied  from  two  to  thirty-seven  years.  In  addition 
to  these  cases,  in  52  a  similar  complete  recovery  took  place,  and,  so  far  at 
known,  there  was  no  development  of  tuberculous  disease,  but  the  entire  sub- 
sequent history  of  these  cases  had  not  been  obtained.  Making  allowance 
for  the  probable  occurrence  of  a  small  deposit  of  tubercle  which  underwent 
arrest  and  did  not  return,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases,  these  facts 
show  that  neither  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  nor  a  strong  proclivity  thereto 
is  to  be  positively  predicated  on  the  occurrence  of  bronchorrhagia.  Thej 
show,  moreover,  that,  as  regards  any  immediate  or  remote  evils,  bronchial 
hemorrhage  may  be  quite  innocuous. 

Bronchorrhagia  is  incidental  to  certain  cardiac  lesions,  especially  those 
involving  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice.  These  lesions  lead  to  bronchial 
hemorrhage  by  inducing  pulmonary  congestion.  It  may  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  which  lead  to  hemor- 
rhages from  the  mucous  membrane  in  different  situations,  as  in  purpura 
hemorrhagica  and  scorbutus.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  asthma.  It  may 
be  produced  by  violent  and  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  without  the  coex- 
istence of  any  pulmonary  or  cardiac  affection,  and  it  has  been  observed  to 
occur  from  muscular  exertions,  not  excessive,  if  conjoined  with  diminished 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  elevated  situations,  as  in  ascending  high  moun* 
tains.  It  may  be  produced  trauroatically  by  injuries  and  wounds  of  the 
chest.  It  may  occur  as  a  secondary  hemorrhage  when  the  menses  are  sup- 
pressed. Well-authenticated  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  reported,  but  they 
must  be  exceedingly  rare.  I  have  never  met  with  an  example,  and  the  886 
cases  analyzed  by  Prof.  Ware  did  not  include  a  single  case  in  which  the 
hemorrhage  could  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  menses.  Exer- 
tion and  mental  excitement,  by  their  effect  on  the  circulation,  may  act  as 
exciting  causes,  if,  from  pulmonary  disease  or  other  circumstances,  a  predis- 
position exists ;  but  clinical  observation  shows  that,  in  the  larger  proportion 
of  cases,  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  without  any  other  exciting  cause.  It 
takes  place  not  infrequently  during  the  night  time. 

The  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  generally  occasions  much  alarm  and  anx- 
iety. If  patients  are  seen  at  the  time,  more  or  less  of  the  nervous  agitation 
and  disturbance  of  the  circulation  which  may  be  found,  is  attributable  to  the 

>  On  HsBinoptysis  as  a  Sjrmptom,  by  John  Ware,  M.D.,  etc.    PabUoations  of  the 

Hassachasetts  Medical  Society,  I860. 
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nental  condition  indaced  by  the  attack.  The  first  doty  of  the  physiciao  is 
to  endeaTor  to  dispossess  the  mind'of  needless  apprehensions.  HaBmoptysis, 
proceeding  from  bronchial  hemorrhage,  may  destroy  life,  either  by  suffoca- 
tion or  by  exhaastion  from  the  loss  of  blood  ;  bnt  the  cases  are  so  very  rare 
that  the  danger  of  fatal  consequences  is  scarcely  to  be  considered.     The 

Shysician  may  assore  the  patient  of  the  absence  of  any  immediate  danger. 
Tor,  in  general,  does  the  hemorrhage  lead  to  any  eril  results.  It  is  sugges- 
tire  of  the  existence  of  a  grave  affection,  especially  tubercle,  but,  aside  from 
its  symptomatic  significance,  it  affords  no  occasion  for  alarm.  So  far  from 
favoring  a  tendency  to  tuberculous  disease,  there  is  ground  for  the  suspicion 
that  itsome^mes  takes  the  place  of  a  tuberculous. deposit.  And  when  it 
oecort  in  connection  with  tuberculosis,  clinical  observation  shows  that  it 
exerts  no  unfavorable  influence  on  the  progress  of  that  disease,  bnt,  on  the 
contrary,  ita  influence  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  be  favorable. 

The  measures  of  treatment  mnst  have  reference  to  the  profnseness,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  hemorrhage  and  the  associated  symptoms.  Venesection, 
heretofore,  has  been  frequently  employed.  This,  however,  is  indicated  only 
is  caaea  in  which  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  the  circulation  denotes  abnor- 
Bal  power,  and  such  cases  are  comparatively  few.  Even  in  these  cases, 
iDlesB  the  escape  of  blood  be  unusually  rapid  and  abundant,  a  saline  purga- 
tive and  sedative  remedies  are  to  be  preferred  to  bloodletting.  If  the 
hemorrhage  be  profuse  and  persisting,  it  has  been  proposed  to  apply  cold  to 
the  cheat,  as  in  hemorrhages  in  other  situations.  This  may  be  done  by 
neant  of  compresses  wet  with  iced  water,  or  with  ether,  which  refrigerates 
bj  its  rapid  evaporation.  Even  the  application  of  ice  has  been  recommended, 
aad  I  have  resorted  to  this  mode  in  one  case  with  apparent  success,  and  with- 
out any  untoward  consequences*  its  expediency,  however,  may  fairly  be 
doubted.  Revulsive  measures  may  be  employed,  consisting  of  stimulating 
pediloTis,  sinapisms,  and  dry  cupping.  To  diminish  the  amount  of  blood 
mumed  to  the  heart,  temporary  ligation  of  one  of  the  extremities  has  been 
iQggMted.     Of  this  I  cannot  speak  from  any  practical  knowledge. 

In  all  cases,  quietude  of  body  is  to  be  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  voice  is  to 
he  restrained,  the  apartment  should  be  kept  cool,  the  head  and  shoulders 
ihonld  be  raised,  the  diet  should  be  bland  or  unstimulating,  drinks  should 
be  cold,  and  small  pieces  of  ice  may  be  frequently  taken  into  the  mouth. 
Tbeae  measures  are,  doubtless,  of  more  or  less  importance,  yet,  I  have  re- 
peatedly known  patients  who,  having  become  accustomed  to  attacks  of 
hemoptysis,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it,  and  kept  about  their  ordinary 
pursoita,  aa  usual,  without,  apparently,  increasing  or  protracting  the  hem- 
orrhage by  this  course.  I  have  known  a  lecturer  continue  the  daily  use  of 
the  voice  in  public  speaking,  without  any  apparent  injury.  The  measures 
Jast  ennmerated  are  apt  to  be  continued  too  long,  patients  being  anxious  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  after  it  has  ceased.  They  may  be 
tuored  that  moderate  exercise  out  of  doors,  a  nutritious  diet,  etc.,  will 
Aot  be  likely  to  reproduce  an  attack. 

Congh,  if  present,  should  be  quieted  by  some  form  of  anodyne.  Ano- 
dyne remedies  are  also  generally  indicated  by  the  excited  condition  of  the 
nervous  system.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  slight  or  moderate,  as  a  rule,  nothing 
is  required  in  addition  to  these  remedies  and  such  hygienic  regulations  as 
Day  be  deemed  prudent.  If,  however,  the  hemorrhage  be  considerable 
and  prolonged,  astringent  remedies  may  be  employed.  Of  the  vegetable 
astringents,  krameria  and  tannic  or  gallic  acid  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
BBOst  efficient.  Of  those  belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  acetate  of 
lead  has  long  been  considered  valuable  in  this  application.    The  most  effi- 
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cient  preparations  of  this  class,  however,  are  the  persulphate  and  pemitrate 
of  iron.     . 

Coagalation  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  in  cases  of  bronchial  hemorrhagfe, 
sometimes  takes  place  within  the  bronchial  tubes,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less 
obstruction,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules.  The  solid 
fibrinous  masses  moulded  in  the  tubes,  and  sometimes  presenting  branches 
corresponding  to  the  bronchial  divisions,  occasionally  fonnd  after  death,  or 
expectorated,  probably  originate  in  this  way.  Happily,  this  Is  an  accident 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Pnenmorrhagia,  or  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  air-cells,  and  in  oertala 
cases,  also,  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  is  commonly  known  as  pol* 
monary  apoplexy.  There  would  be  no  impropriety  in  this  nse  of  the  term 
apoplexy  if  we  adopted  the  custom  of  the  French  writers  of  expressing  by  It 
extravasation  of  blood  into  any  situation,  and  nothing  more ;  bat  with  da^ 
when  applied  to  a  cerebral  affection,  it  inclndes  cases  in  which  there  Is  no 
extravasation  of  blood,  and  it  is  not  customary  to  apply  it  to  extravasatloni 
elsewhere  than  in  the  brain  and  lungs.  The  continned  nse  of  the  term,  at 
applied  to  pulmonary  extravasation,  is  therefore  objectionable,  and,  agree- 
ably  to  the  nomenclature  now  in  vogue,  pnenmorrhagia  expresses  the  morbM 
condition. 

Pulmonary  extravasation  is  sometimes  incidental  to  bronchial  hemorrhage, 
the  blood  being  forced  backward  from  the  bronchial  tabes  into  the  air-celli 
by  violent  acts  of  inspiration.  Watson  relates  a  case  in  which  this  took 
place  from  ulceration  of  the  lingnal  artery,  blood  passing  into  the  larynx 
and  being  drawn  thence  into  the  air-cells.  This  has  been  known  to  take 
place  in  cases  of  suidde  by  cutting  th^  throat.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  it  may  happen  in  cases  of  bronchial  hemorrhage  when  associated  with 
affections  giving  rise  to  spasmodic  inspirations,  or  when  the  flow  of  blood  ii 
so  ra])id  and  abundant  that  it  is  with  difficulty  expectorated.  This,  howcTer, 
is  hardly  an  adequate  explanation  of  all  cases  of  pulmonary  extravasation. 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  extravasated  blood  occnples  a  considerable  or  large 
area,  and  is  contained  in  the  interlobular  spaces  as  well  as  in  the  air-cellfl^ 
the  primary  situation  is  probably  within  the  latter,  the  hemorrhage  being 
from  the  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  the  radicles  of  the 
pulmonary  veins,  while  in  bronchial  hemorrhage  the  blood  comes  from  the 
venous  or  arterial  ramifications  connected  with  the  bronchial  artery. 

The  morbid  appearances  in  fatal  cases  of  pneumorrhagia  are  of  two  kinds. 
In  one  form,  solid  masses  or  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
an  English  walnut,  and  more  or  less  numerous,  are  fonnd  in  either  one  lang 
or  in  both  lungs.  On  section  they  present  a  dark  or  even  black  color,  and 
grumons  blood  can  be  scraped  from  the  cut  surfaces.  The  solidification  ii 
due  to  blood  coagulated  within  the  cells.  The  limits  of  the  nodules  are 
sharply  defined  by  the  lobular  divisions,  and  the  nodules  feel  like  hard 
tumors,  which  project  above  the  level  of  the  pleural  surface  if  they  are 
situated  near  the  su})erficies.  In  the  other  form,  the  extravasation  g^vet 
rise  to,  or  is  connected  with,  laceration  of  pulmonary  tissue,  and  there  la  a 
wider  diffusion  of  the  coagulated  blood.  In  this  form,  the  portion  or  por- 
tions solidified  by  the  coagnlated  blood  are  larger  and  not  bonnded  by  the 
lobular  divisions.  The  blood  is  contained  in  the  areolar  tissue  as  well  aa  in 
the  cells.  There  is  sometimes  considerable  breaking  down  of  the  pnlmonary 
tissues,  forming  spaces  which  are  filled  chiefly  with  coagula.  Rnptnre  Of 
the  pleura  has  been  known  to  occur,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  blood  Into 
the  pleural  sac,  and  giving  rise  to  pleuritis.  Gangrene  is  an  occasional 
result     The  two  forms  of  extravasation  may  be  disiiuguished  as  circom* 
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■eribed  and  diffased.  The  latter  is  the  more  serions,  and,  as  already  stated, 
probably  the  hemorrhage  takes  piftce  within  the  cells,  the  source  being  the 
Tessels  connected  with  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  the  circumscribed  form, 
the  blood  may  be  drawn  into  the  cells  from  the  air-tubes.  This  is  to  be 
suspected  when  profuse  haemoptysis  has  existed,  and  the  nodules  are  small, 
BunieroQS,  and  disseminated  in  both  lungs. 

Pulmonary  extravasation  is  of  infrequent  occurrence,  being  as  rare  as 
bronchial  hemorrhag^e  is  frequent.  It  may  be  produced  by  violent  contusions 
of  the  chest  It  is  sometimes  incidental  to  purpura  or  scorbutus.  But  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  result  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  caused  by 
cardiac  lesions.  The  lesions  of  the  heart  which  are  most  likely  to  give  rise 
to  It  are  those  obstructing  the  mitral  orifice.  Obstructive  lesions  of  this 
orifice  are  necessarily  followed  by  an  over-accumulation  of  blopd  within  the 
palmonary  Tessels,  and  ultimately  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  increased  force  with  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  pulmonary  artery  co-operates  with  the  obstruction  at  the  ieffc 
nde  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  smaller  vessels  do  not  oftener 
g;ive  way.  When  it  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  bronchial  hemorrhage,  it  is 
apt  to  be  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  from  the  frequency  with 
vbich  the  two  latter  are  connected.  ^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  positively,  by  the  symptoms  and  signs,  the 
oecnrreDce  of  this  accident.  Haemoptysis  is,  of  course,  present  when  the 
KMirce  of  the  hemorrhage  is  bronchial,  and  the  extravasation  is  due  to  the 
Inhalation  of  blood  into  the  cells.  This  symptom  is  also  present  in  the. 
Bajority  of  cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  within  the  cells,  but  it 
is  sometimes  wanting.  In  these  cases  the  haemoptysis  may  be  either  small 
or  abundant ;  the  amount  of  extravasation  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  expectorated.  The  respirations  are  hurried  and 
labored  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  lung  solidified  by  the  extravasated 
Uood.  Dyspnoea  and  a  sense  of  oppression  are  also  proportionate  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  respiratory  function  is  compromised.  These  symptoms, 
however,  are  measurably  due  to  the  coexisting  cardiac  lesions  when  the  latter 
stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  hemorrhage.  Dulness  on  percussion  will 
be  fonnd  over  a  space  or  over  spaces  corresponding  to  the  situation  and 
extent  of  solidi6cation.  This  may  not  be  appreciable  if  the  extravasation  be 
in  the  form  of  small  disseminated  nodules.  But  if  the  extravasation  be  dif- 
fused over  a  considerable  space,  the  dulness  becomes  a  very  significant  sign, 
provided  tuberculosis,  pneumonitis,  and  other  affections  involving  solidifica- 
tion can  be  excluded.  A  feeble  bronchial  respiration  may  be  associated 
vith  the  dulness  on  percussion,  or  the  respiratory  sound  may  be  suppressed 
over  the  extravasation.  The  presence  of  blood  in  the  cells  and  smaller  air* 
tubes  will  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  subcrepitant  and  perhaps  to  a  well- 
marked  crepitant  rale  within  a  limited  space.  These  signs  suddenly  deve- 
loped in  connection  with  haemoptysis,  and  mitral  lesions  coexisting,  may 
lead  to  a  diagnosis ;  but  in  the  cases  in  which  no  blood  is  expectorated,  a 
diagnosis  ia  extremely  difficult  if  not  impracticable. 

Circumscribed  extravasation,  incidental  to  bronchial  hemorrhage,  is  not 
aecesaarily  serious ;  and  perhaps  it  occurs,  to  a  limited  extent,  not  infre- 
qnently  in  cases  of  abundant  haemoptysis,  followed  by  recovery.  If  there 
be  no  injury  of  the  pulmonary  structures,  and  the  blood  simply  infiltrates 
the  air-cells,  it  may  be  gradually  removed  by  absorption  and  expectoration, 
the  normal  condition  being  restored,  as  after  solidification  from  pneumonitis. 
When,  however,  the  hemorrhage  is  into  the  cells,  leading  to  infiltration  of 
the  areolar  tissue,  and  the  extravasation  is  considerably  diffused,  the  termi- 
nation is  usoally  jfatal,  and  death  may  take  place  speedily.    If  dependent  on 
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cardiac  lesions,  the  continnance  of  the  cansative  conditions  enhances  the 
gravity  of  the  prognosis.  Other  things  being  eqnal,  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  immediate  danger,  are  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
extravasation. 

If  the  eidstcnce  of  extravasation  be  recognized  by  the  symptoms  and 
signs,  the  first  object  of  treatment  is  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  or  the 
prevention  of  it^  recurrence.  If  the  action  of  the  heart  be  abnormally 
strong,  it  should  be  moderated  by  sedative  remedies.  In  a  plethoric  subject 
a  venes^tion  may  be  advisable  in  view  of  the  promptness  with  which  undue 
force  of  the  heart's  action  is  controlled  by  it  Revulsive  measures,  such 
as  hot  pediluvia  and  sinapisms,  are  indicated  for  this  object.  Cold  appli* 
cations  to  the  chest  are  allowable.  Mental  and  physical  quietude  is  to  be 
enjoined,  and  everything  avoided  which  will  excite  the  circulation. 

With  reference  to  the  extravasation  which  has  occurred,  nothing  can  be 
done  save  to  palliate  symptoms  and  support  the  powers  of  life,  with  a  hope 
that  the  presence  of  the  blood  will  not  excite  inflammation,  that  gangrene 
or  perforation  will  not  follow,  and  that  the  extravasated  blood  will  grada- 
ally  be  removed. 

PULMONARY  ^GANGBBNE. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  has  already  been  referred  to  as  an  occasional  event 
HI  cases  of  pneumorrhagia,  and  as  occurring  in  some  cases  of  pneumonitis. 
It  occurs  independently  of  these  pathological  connections,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  infrequent  of  pulmonary  affections.  Its  infrequency  is  shown  by  the 
following  statistics:  of  the  records  of  1069  autopsies  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Lanthna,  of  Vienna,  there  were  only  5  cases.  Of  8437  autopsical  records 
examined  by  Dr.  Fischell,  of  Prague,  there  were  75  cases.  Fuller  states 
that  in  the  post-mortem  records  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  for  ten 
years,  there  were  19  cases.     I  have  met  with  about  15  cases. 

It  is  presented  in  two  forms,  distinguished  as  diffused  and  circumscribed* 
In  the  diffused  form,  the  gangrene  extends  over  a  considerable  space,  some- 
times  involving  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe.  This  is  the  graver  form,  and 
almost  of  necessity  proves  fatal.  The  circumscribed  form  is  that  which 
usually  occurs.  In  this  form,  the  gangrene  is  limited  to  a  space  varying  In 
«ize  from  that  of  a  bean  to  a  hen's  ef[;g,  the  limits  being  sharply  defined. 
It  is  an  extremely  grave  affection  when  circumscribed,  but  recovery  takes 
place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 

The  appearances  after  death  differ  according  to  the  period  when  the  fatal 
•ending  takes  place.  If  the  patient  die  before  the  sloughing  is  completed, 
the  gangrenous  portion  is  of  a  dark,  greenish  color,  friable  or  difflu- 
ent, emitting  a  characteristic  odor,  bloodvessels  and  other  traces  of 
organization  being  destroyed — in  short,  the  portion  is  dead  and  more  or 
less  decomposed.  If  the  sloughing  have  been  completed,  and  the  decom- 
posed mass  removed  by  expectoration,  there  remains  a  cavity  correspond- 
ing in  size  to  the  portion  of  lung  which  has  been  lost  When  recovery 
takes  place,  restoration  is  effected  as  follows :  lymph  is  exuded  around  the 
gangrenous  mass,  and  the  latter  is  in  this  way  isolated.  The  cavity  left 
after  the  completion  of  the  sloughing  is  lined  by  a  kind  of  cyst.  Oradual  con- 
traction of  the  cavity  ensues,  ending,  finally,  in  closure  and  union,  leaving  a 
white  line  with  more  or  less  depression  and  puckering.  The  recovery  ii 
then  complete,  with,  of  course,  some  diminution  of  the  volume  of  lung.  In 
some  cases  cicatrization  does  not  take  place,  but  the  cavity  remains  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  posterior  aspect  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  lower 
lobe  is  the  most  frequent  site  of  gangrene. 
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Aside  from  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  in  connection  with  extravasation 
tnd  pneomonitis,  it  is  an  occasional  result  of  the  interruption  of  the  circula- 
tion from  the  pressure  of  anenrisroal  or  other  intra-thoracic  tumors.  But  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  attributable  to  any  apparent  mechanical  cause. 

It  has  been  attributed,  of  late,  to  the  obstruction  of  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  by  fibrinous  masses  derived  from  the  veins  or  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  (thrombi  and  emboli).  This  is  hardly  probable,  inasmuch  as 
the  longs  depend  for  their  nutrition  on  the  bronchial  arteries.  I  have  met 
with  a  case  of  tuberculosis  in  which  the  left  primary  division  of  the  pulmo- 
Mry  artery  was  completely  occluded  by  a  calcareous  mass  formed  in  the 
right  Tentricle,  and  gangrene  did  not  occur  in  that  case.  A  constitutional 
predisposition  to  gangrene,  dependent,  probably,  on  a  special  impairment 
of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  appears  to  be  involved ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
other  parts  become  at  the  same  time  gangrenous.  The  observations  of 
Fischel  and  others  show  that  it  occurs  in  a  larger  ratio  among  the  insane. 

A  larger  number  of  cases  were  observed  in  Paris  between  1828  and  1832 
than  previoosly  or  afterwards.  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  causation  is  extremely  imperfect,  yet  gangrene  occurs  not  infrequently 
hi  other  situations  where  its  occurrence  is  not  more  intelligible. 

The  symptoms,  in  cases  of  gangrene,  will  relate  measurably  to  the  general 
condition  or  to  associated  affections.  The  pulmonary  symptoms  due  to  the 
^ngrenoos  condition,  at  first,  are  those  which  belong  to  circumscribed 
pneomonitis,  consisting  of  cough,  some  pain,  and  accelerated  breathing, 
tad,  after  a  time,  an  expectoration,  more  or  less  abundant,  takes  place, 
which  is  of  a  dark  or  greenish  color,  and  emits  an  intensely  fetid  odor. 
This  expectoration  consists  of  the  debris  of  decomposed  pulmonary  sub- 
itance.  It  continues  for  a  certain  time,  and,  if  the  case  do  not  end  fatally, 
b  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  muco-purulent  expectoration,  more  o^ 
'  less  copioos,  which,  at  length,  loses  the  gangrenous  odor,  and,  gradually 
lessening,  ceases  when  recovery  takes  place.  While  the  decomposition  and 
•loughing  are  going  on,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  patient  is 
eonsiderably  or  greatly  prostrated.  Of  course,  if  the  gangrene  be  incidental 
to  pneomonitis,  extravasation  of  blood,  tuberculosis,  or  other  affections  of 
the  longs,  pulmonary  symptoms  proceeding  from  them,  will  precede  and 
tccompany  the  symptoms  due  to  the  gangrene. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  chiefly  on  the  characteristic  appearance  and 
odor  of  the  expectoration.  Prior  to  the  occurrence  of  this  expectoration 
the  condition  is  not  determinable.  A  gangrenous  odor  of  the  breath,  with- 
out the  presence  of  decomposed  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  expectoration,  is 
Dot  adequate  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  affection,  and  this  fact  not  being 
always  sufficiently  considered,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  made  on  insufficient 
groond.  In  cases  of  tuberculosis  advanced  to  the  cavernous  stage,  the  odor 
of  gangrene  in  the  matter  expectorated  and  in  the  breath,  may  be  produced 
by  the  sloughing  of  pulmonary  tissue  within  the  cavities.  This  is  not  very 
uncommon.  A  superficial  slough  of  a  portion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane may  give  rise  to  great  fetor  of  the  breath  in  cases  of  bronchitis.  The 
latter  is  the  explanartion  in  some  cases  in  which  the  fetor  is  of  brief  dura- 
tioD«  and  when  recovery  takes  place  without  phenomena  which  denote  any 
grave  affection.     I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  this  description. 

Tlie  gangrenous  portion  of  lung,  together  with  the  solidification  from  the 
exudation  of  lymph  around  this  portion,  furnish  dulness  or  flatness  on  per- 
cussion within  a  circumscribed  space,  which,  in  view  of  the  most  frequent 
situation  of  gangrene,  will  generally  be  over  the  scapula  below  the  spinous 
ridge.  Within  this  space,  either  the  respiratory  murmur  is  wanting,  or 
there  is  a  feeble  bronchial  respiration,  with,  perhaps,  either  exaggerated 
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yocal  resonance  or  weak  bronchophony.  Moist  bronchial  or  babbling  rales 
are  likely  to  be  heard  within  and  around  this  space.  These  signs  are  not 
available  if  the  gangrene  occur  in  connection  with  pnenmonitis  or  taberca- 
losis;  but  they  serve  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
characteristic  expectoration,  if  the  affections  just  named  be  not  associated. 
If  the  gangrene  be  circumscribed,  and  the  patient  snrvive  the  sloughing  and 
removal  by  expectoration  of  the  decomposed  mass,  the  cavernoas  signs  may 
be  discovered. 

As  regards  prognosis,  if  the  gangrene  be  circnmscribed  and  it  do  not 
occur  under  circumstances  which  are  dangerous,  irrespective  of  the  gan- 
grene, recovery  may  take  place.  The  chances  of  recovery  are  differently 
estimated  by  different  writers,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for  bj  sap* 
posing  that  the  diagnosis  of  gangrene  is  not  infrequently  based  on  insaf* 
ficient  grounds.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  result  is  fatal  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases.  Heemoptysis  sometimes  takes  place  in  connection  with  the 
separation  of  the  slough  or  eschar.  I  have  known  the  hemorrhage  to  be  so 
abundant  as  to  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  If  the  gangrene  inTolvn 
the  pleura,  perforation  of  the  lung  tak^s  place,  and  pleuritls  with  pneumo- 
thorax  is  developed.  These  cases  probably  always  end  fatally.  I  have  met 
with  two  examples. 

The  treatment  of  pulmonary  gangrene  is  to  be  directed  more  to  the  system 
than  to  the  local  affection.  The  affection  never  occurs  under  circumstances 
which  render  depletion  or  other  debilitating  measures  appropriate;  on  the 
contrary,  such  measures  can  hardly  fail  to  be  pernicious.  Tonic  remedina 
are  indicated,  and  the  sustaining  treatment.  The  diet  should  be  as  nutritions 
as  possible,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be  given  with  a  freedom  propor- 
tionate to  the  tendency  to  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  The  employment  of 
jppium,  in  some  form,  is  important,  in  order  to  palliate  pain  or  undue  cough, 
and  to  allay  constitutional  irritation.  The  chlorate  of  potassa  has  been  sag* 
gested  as  likely  to  be  useful,  from  its  apparent  usefulness  in  gangrenous 
affections  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is 
suggested  by  the  same  analogy.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  turpentine 
poured  upon  boiling  water  is  extolled  by  Skoda  as  exerting  a  favorable  local 
effect.  Others  have  attributed  a  curative  influence  to  the  inhalation  of  tar 
vapor,  creasote,  and  chlorine. 

To  diminish  the  offensive  odor  of  the  breath,  chlorinated  water,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  the  permanganate  of  potassa  may  be  used  as  a  collatory. 

PULMONARY    (EDEMA. 

Pulmonary  cedema  is  always  dependent  on  other  pathological  conditionSp 
and  is  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  individual  affection.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  event  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and  is  important  as  interfering 
with  the  function  of  respiration,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  proving  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  The  term  oedema  denotes,  in  other  situations^ 
a  dropsical  effusion  into  the  areolar  tissue ;  but,  in  cedema  of  the  lungs,  the 
transudation  is  primarily  and  chiefly  within  the  air-cells,  the  serum  also  infil- 
trating the  interlobular  and  intervesicular  structure. 

An  cedematous  lobe  or  lung  is  increased  in  volume  and  weight;  it  pits  on 
pressure  like  the  integument  in  ordinary  oedema;  on  section,  a  purely  serous 
or  sero-sanguinolent  liquid  escapes  in  abundance,  containing  but  few  air 
bubbles,  and,  on  pressing  out  the  liquid,  the  mass  of  the  lobe  or  lung  and  its 
weight  are  found  not  to  be  greater  than  in  health,  showing  the  ^sence  of 
any  solid  deposit.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the  pulmonary  strac- 
tare  to  be  intact.     More  or  less  oedema  of  the  lungs  is  frequently  found  in 
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post-mortem  examinations.  It  may  extend  over  portions  of  both  longs, 
generally,  under  these  circumstances,  being  situated  in  the  posterior  portions, 
or  it  may  be  limited  to  one  lung,  in  the  latter  case  extending  over  the  whole 
hinfr,  or  confined  to  one  lobe. 

The  pathological  conditions  on  which  it  is  dependent  are  yarions.  It  is 
one  of  the  situations  of  dropsy  in  cases  of  degenerative  lesions  of  the  kidneys 
tad  of  aente  albuminuria.  It  is  incidental  to  the  pulmonary  congestion 
necessarily  induced  by  cardiac  lesions,  more  especially  those  which  invoke 
Bitrat  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both.  It  occurs  in  cases  in  which 
eongeation  of  the  lungs  is  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  tumor.  The  hypostatic  congestion  which 
oecan  in  low  fevers  and  other  diseases  in  which  the  blood  is  impaired,  and 
when  patients  maintain,  for  a  long  time,  recumbency  on  the  back,  gives  rise  to  it, 
tod,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  It  is  generally  associated  with  more  or  less  hydrothorax.  It  may 
take  the  place  of  hydrothorax  if  the  pleural  surfaces  are  united  by  old  adhe- 
dona.  In  a  case  of  general  dropsy  succeeding  scarlatina,  the  patient  dying 
from  interruption  of  the  respiratory  function,  or  apnoBa,  hydrothorax  existed 
on  one  side,  and  the  lung  of  the  other  side  was  highly  oedematous,  the 
pleural  sac,  in  the  latter  side,  being  abolished  by  universal  close  adhesions 
due  to  an  old  pleurisy. 

The  symptoms  of  cedema  are,  increased  frequency  of  the  respirations  with 
dyspnoea,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  lung  affected,  together  with  more  or 
Ms  cough  and  serous  expectoration,  or  bronchorrhcea.  The  displacement  of 
air  in  the  air-cells  by  liquid,  gives  rise  to  dulness  or  flatness  on  percussion 
orer  a  apace  corresponding  to  the  oedematons  portion  of  lung,  and,  within 
this  space,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  lost,  or  it  is  feebly  bronchial  or  bron- 
cho-vesicular. The  vocal  resonance  «ay  be  increased.  The  presence  of 
liquid  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  is  denoted  by  fine  mucous  or  subcrepitant 
Tales.  It  is  stated  that  a  true  crepitant  rale  may  be  produced,  but  this  must 
be  extremely  rare.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  dulness  or  flatness  on 
both  sides  of  the  chest,  associated  with  moist  bronchial  rales,  pneumonitis 
being  excluded,  and  the  existence  of  Bright's  disease,  cardiac  lesions,  or 
other  causative  conditions,  being  considered. 

The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
oecars.  Occurring  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  those  meas- 
nres  are  indicated  which  are  applicable  to  dropsical  efi^usion  in  other  situa- 
tions, vis.,  hydragogue  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  sudorifics,  selected  and 
regulated  according  to  the  circumstances  belonging  to  individual  cases. 
When  incidental  to  disease  of  the  heart,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  revulsive 
measures,  in  connection  with  such  remedies  as  the  condition  of  the  heart 
Day  claim  irrespective  of  this  result.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent 
on  adynamia  and  an  impaired  condition  of  the  blood,  tonic  and  sustaining 
neasures  are  called  for.  The  liability  of  its  occurrence  in  connection  with 
hypostatic  congestion,  in  fevers  and  other  protracted  diseases,  accompanied 
by  feebleness  of  the  circulation  and  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  renders  it 
in  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  to  see  that  the  patient 
be  not  allowed  to  lie  constantly  in  one  position.  The  position  of  the  body 
should  be  frequently  changed,  in  order  to  obviate  the  gravitation  of  blood  to 
the  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs. 

*  CARCINOMA    or    LUNO. 

Carcinoma  affecting  the  lungs  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  generally  developed 
secondarily,  that  is,  subsequently  to  carcinoma  in  other  situations.    It  is  pre- 
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sented  in  two  forms.  In  one  form  the  earcinomatoas  deposit  is  infiltrated, 
replacing  the  pulmonary  structure,  or  leading  to  its  disintegration ;  in  the 
other  form  the  point  of  departure  is  exterior  to  the  pnlmonary  organs,  either 
in  the  pleura,  mediastinum,  or  the  bronchial  glands.  According  to  Wilks,  . 
the  primary  seat  is  frequently  that  last  named.  The  medullary  or  encephaloid 
is  the  variety  of  intra-thoracic  cancer  usually  met  with.  Scirrhns  in  this 
situation  is  infrequent,  and  colloid  has  been  known  to  occur  in  a  very  fevr 
instances  only.  / 

Infiltrated  carcinoma  involves  at  first,  and  for  a  considerable  period,  solidi- 
fication in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  deposit.  After  a  time 
softening  and  ulceration  ensue,  and  cavities  may  be  produced.  Contraction 
of  the  affected  side  takes  place  prior  to  the  changes  just  stated.  Hemor- 
rhage and  gangrene  are  incidental  events,  occnrring  in  some  cases.  The 
symptoms  are  pain,  cough,  and  expectoration,  the  latter  becoming  maco- 
purulent,  and  sometimes  presenting  an  appearance  of  currant  jelly.  This 
appearance  is  somewhat  diagnostic. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  symptoms,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  signs  of  solidificatioff,  and  sometimes  the  cavernous  signs.  The  physical 
evidence  is  not  very  distinctive  of  this  affection.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  chronic  pneumonitis  are  to  be  excluded  by  a  careful  investigation  with 
reference  to  the  history,  as  well  as  the  existing  symptomatic  phenomena. 
The  coexistence  of  carcinoma  in  some  other  situation,  or  its  previous  exist- 
ence, is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  According  to 
Walshe,  pulmonary  cancer  is  especially  apt  to  follow  cancerons  disease  of 
the  testicle. 

When  the  primary  seat  is  exterior  to  the  Inngs,  it  is  presented  in  the  fonn 
of  nodules,  more  or  less  numerous,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
4hat  of  an  orange,  which  may  be  confined  to  one  side,  or  present  in  both 
lungs  ;  the  pleural  surfaces  are  sometimes  thickly  studded  with  these.  Or, 
it  may  be  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  tumors,  which  attain,  in  some  instances^ 
to  a  great  size,  occupying  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  one  side  (oftener 
the  right),  and  sometimes  encroaching  more  or  less  on  \he  other  side  of  the 
chest.  The  lungs  are  displaced,  and  undergo  compression  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  carcinomatous  growth,  and  the  affected  side  may  be  more 
or  less  dilated.  The  dilatation,  in  some  cases,  is  increased  by  liquid  effusion 
due  to  coexisting  pleuritis.  Under  these  circumstances  the  aiffection  is  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  empyema  or  chronic  pleuritis.  This  error  has  happened 
to  physicians  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  physical  exploration  of  the  chest. 

The  presence  of  tumors,  great  or  small,  gives  rise  to  dulness  or  flatness 
on  percussion,  with  either  suppression  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  or  the 
modification  which  denotes  solidification.  The  tumors  may  be  so  situated 
as  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  and  signs  proceeding  from  pressure  on  important 
parts,,  other  than  the  lungs.  The  heart  may  be  displaced.  The  calibre  of 
the  trachea  or  bronchi  may  be  diminished.  Aphonia  or  laryngeal  spasm 
may  be  induced,  if  the  recurrent  nerve  be  involved.  Congestion  limited 
to  the  upper  extremities,  head  and  neck,  and  subcutaneous  oedema, 
denote  obstruction  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  Pressure  on  the  pulmonary 
veins  may  give  rise  to  bronchorrhagia  and  oedema  of  the  lungs.  Compres- 
sion of  the  oesophagus  occasions  difficulty  in  the  ingestion  of  food  and  drinks. 
These  results  of  pressure  on  adjacent  parts,  however,  are  common  to  other 
than  carcinomatous  tumors,  for  example  aortic  aneurisms. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  this  brief  reference  to  carcinoma  within  the  chest 
For  a  full  consideration  of  the  points  involved  in  the  diagnosis,  theVeader  is 
referred  to  works  which  treat  in  extenso  of  thoracic  affections.  In  a  prac- 
tical view,  only  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  claims  much  consideration. 
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The  affection  is  hopeless,  and  the  measures  of  treatment  have  reference  only 
to  the  palliation  of  symptoms,  and  measures  to  prolong  life.  According  to 
Lebert  the  duration  of  life  varies  from  one  to  two  yeiirs,  and,  in  some  cases, 
death  does  not  take  place  for  several  years. 

HYDATIDS. 

Among  the  extremely  rare  affections  of  the  pulmonary  organs  belong 
hydatid  productions.  These  may  be  developed  within  the  lungs,  or  they 
kave  been  developed  in  the  liver  and  made  their  way  through  the  diaphragm 
into  the  pulmonary  organs,  in  the  manner  in  which  hepatic  abscesses  are 
sometimes  evacuated  into  the  bronchia]  tubes,  circumscribed  peritonitis  and 
plearitis  taking  place,  leading  to  adhesions  which  prevent  the  evacuation 
firom  taking  place  into  either  the  peritoneal  or  pleural  sac. 

Acephalocysts  within  the  lungs  may  remain  for  a  variable  period  latent, 
that  is,  giving  rise  to  few  or  no  pulmonary  symptoms.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  they  excite  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma  and  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  then  occasion  pain,  cough,  expectocation,  febrile  movement, 
etc.  They  may  be  discharged  by  ulceration  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  leaving 
pulmonary  cavities.  The  aff'ection  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  matter  expectorated  may 
ibow  the  booklets  of  echinococci,  and  without  this  demonstration  the  diag- 
Bosis  is  impracticable.  The  question  as  to  the  primary  seat  of  the  cysts  is 
to  be  settled  by  the  previous  history,  which,  if  they  come  from  the  liver,  will 
show  the  existence  of  hepatic  trouble  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary 
^mptoms. 

The  presence  of  hydatids  in  the  lungs  always  involves  great  danger.  The 
danger  is  greater  when  they  are  derived  from  the  liver  than  when  they  are 
developed  within  the  lungs.  Fuller  estimates  that  of  cases  of  the  latter, 
recovery  takes  place  in  the  proportion  of  one-half.  There  is  no  special  plan 
of  treatment.  Palliative  and  sustaining  measures  are  to  be  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  individual  cases. 
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AiMtfoM  of  ih»  Larysx  and  Trachea — Points  relating  to  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Larynx  which  are  involved  in  the  oonnideration  of  Diseases  in  this  situation — Acute  Ordi- 
aary  Larjngitii — Anatomical  Characters — Clinical  History — Pathological  Character — Causa- 
tion— Diagnoeif — Prognosis — Treatment — Subacute  Laryngitis — Chronic  Laryngitis — La- 
ryngiiii  with  Szndation  of  Lymph — Clinical  History — Pathological  Character — Causation 
— Dia^oaii — Prognosis — Treatment — (Edema  of  the  Glottis — Spasm  of  the  Glottis — Nerv- 
ov  Aphoaift-^Morbid  Growths. 

Ibiportant  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  seated  above 
the  chest,  vis.,  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Diseases  of  the  larynx  freqpently 
involve  the  trachea,  but  it  is  rare  for  the  latter  to  be  affected  without  the 
former,  and  it  will  suffice  to  consider  tracheal  affections  incidentally  in  treat- 
ing of  those  of  the  larynx. 

Certain  anatomical  and  physiological  points  pertaining  to  the  larynx  are 
to  be  kept  in  mind  with  a  view  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  diseases  in 
this  situation.    The  larynx  i^  composed  of  a  collection  of  cartilages,  viz.,  the 
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cricoid,  thyroid,  arytenoid,  and  the  epiglottis.  The  latter  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  as  a  protection  against  the  entrance  of  food  and  drink 
into  the  laryngeal  cavity  during  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  removal  of  this 
appendage,  however,  in  inferior  animals  has  shown  that  its  loss  does  not 
occasion  serlons  inconveftiience.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with  a  hos- 
pital case  in  which  this  part  was  completely  destroyed  by  syphilitic  ulceration, 
as  determined  by  the  touch  and  the  laryngoscope.  The  patient,  a  yoong  fe- 
male, was  for  some  time  under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  So  long  as 
ulceration  existed,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  arising  from  spasm  of  the 
glottis  excited  by  contact  with  food  and  drink,  and  deglutition  was  performed 
with  the  least  annoyance  while  the  patient  was  lying  on  the  back.  But  after 
the  ulceration  had  healed,  the  difficulty  nearly  ceased,  liquids  and  solids  being 
swallowed  without  much  inconvenience.  The  quality  of  the  voice  underwent 
some  change,  and  the  patient  stated  that  she  had  not  the  power  of  producing 
notes  in  singing  as  before. 

The  small  size  of  the  rima  ghttidis  is  an  important  point  In  connection 
with  diseases  here  stated.  In  the  adult  male,  after  death,  it  is  a  triangular 
space  an  inch  in  length,  and,  at  the  base,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width,  the  size  being  still  smaller  in  the  female  and  child.  The  dimensionSy 
however,  vary  with  the  two  respiratory  acts.  When  examined  in  a  living 
animal,  the  vocal  chords  are  found  to  separate  widely  in  inspiration  and 
return  in  expiration,  forming  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis.  And 
these  movements  are  found  to  take  place  from  a  reflex  influence  communicated 
through  the  recurrent  nerves.  These  points  are  of  interest  and  importance 
in  their  practical  applications. 

Other  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  produced  by  Tolition  in 
the  acts  of  speaking.  The  larynx  being  the  seat  of  the  voice,  modifications 
of  vocal  sound  constitute  important  symptomatic  phenomena  of  disease. 
The  experiments  of  Bernard  have  shown  that  in  producing  the  movements 
concerned  in  phonation,  the  will  acts  through  branches  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory contained  in  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  The  laryngeal  muscles  are 
subject  to  spasm  and  paralysis. 

The  solidity  of  the  walls  of  the  larynx  is  an  important  point  in  connection 
with  certain  affections.  The  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  do  not  readilj 
yield  to  internal  pressure,  and  hence  arises  obstruction  from  the  presence  dl 
morbid  products  which  encroach  upon  the  small  space  between  the  vocal 
chQrds.  Another  point  to  which  reference  will  be  made  is  the  abundance  of 
loose  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  above  the 
vocal  chords.  This  is  much  more  marked  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child,  a 
fact  which  will  serve  to  account  for  certain  differences  as  regards  the  effects 
of  disease  during  and  after  infantile  life. 

Of  the  affections  of  the  larynx,  those  involving  inflammation  will  be  first 
considered.  Inflammation  here  may  be  of  an  ordinary  character,  that  is,  not 
distinguished  by  any  unusual  features  save  those  which  are  incident  to  the 
situation  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
of  an  extraordinary  or  unusual  character,  viz.,  accompanied  by  an  exudation 
of  lymph.  The  latter  will  be  considered  under  a  separate  head.  Ordinary 
inflammation  may  l)e  either  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  These  three  varieties 
are  to  be  considered  separately.  The  appropriate  name  for  inflammation 
affecting  the  larynx  is  laryngitis.  This  name  should  take  the  place  of  the 
terms  angina  and  eynanche  which  were  formerly  in  vogue,  but  now  rarelj 
used.  The  term  croup  is  applied  to  laryngitis  with  the  exudation  of  lymph^ 
and  also  to  cases  of  ordinary  laryngitis  and  a  n on -inflammatory  affection^ 
Tiz.,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  occurring  in  children.  The  first  of  these  affections 
embraced  by  the  term,  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  true  croup^  while  the 
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fthers  are  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  faUt  croup.  The  terra  is  an  anfor- 
tonate  one,  and  tends  to  produce  confusion.  I  shall  consider  the  several 
iffections  which  the  term  embraces,  not  ander  the  head  of  cronp,  bat,  sepa- 
mtely,  ander  their  appropriate  names.  • 

AOUTB    ORDINARY    LARYNGITIS. 

AiTATOsnoAL  Charaotbrs. — The  anatomical  characters  are  essentially  the 
Mme  as  in  bronchitis,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  mncons  membrane.  The 
morbid  changes  may  be  limited  to  this  membrane,  or  they  may  extend  to  the 
BDbniQCOQs  areolar  tissue.  In  the  former  case,  the  inflammation  is  said  to 
be  erythematic,  that  is,  analogous  to  erythema  of  the  skin.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  be  inflamed,  but  the  pro- 
docta  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  viz.,  serum,  lymph,  and 
perhaps  pas,  are  infiltrated  beneath  the  membrane.  In  this  respect  laryn- 
f^tia  differs  from  bronchitis,  the  difference  being  probably  due  to  the  greater 
ttbondaoce  of  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane. 

Cases  of  acnte  laryngitis  differ  as  regards  the  point  just  stated,  and  the 
diatinctioD  is  practically  important.  Some  writers,,  following  Cruveilhier, 
apon  this  difference  a  division  of  the  disease  into  two  varieties,  viz., 

ocoas  or  erythematic  laryngitis,  when  the  changes  are  confined  to  the 
membrane,  and  submucous  or  oedematous  laryngitis,  when  inflammatory  pro- 
dacts  are  deposited  beneath  the  membrane.  This  formal  division  is  hardly 
xaecessary,  but  the  gravity  of  the  disease  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
presence  of  submucous  infiltration.  The  latter  occurs  to  a  much  less  extent 
ill  children  than  in  adults,  owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  submucous 
^ureolar  tissue  is  less  abundant  in  early  life.  The  epiglottis  frequently  par- 
ticipates in  the  inflammation,  and  may  be  seen  during  life  to  be  enlarged  and 
v^deaed. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  of  acute  laryngitis  are  intelligible 

'^vhen  the  morbid  changes  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  small  siz^ 

of  the  rima  glottidu  and  the  unyielding  walls  of  the  larynx.     Simple  swell- 

"Sug  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  produce  more  or  less  distressing  symptoms 

^nd  danger  due  to  narrowing  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis.     But,  with  -sub- 

iBucoas  infiltration  added,  the  obstruction  is  increased  and  will  be  likely  to 

Xm>ve  fatal  by  strangulation.     The  obstructive  effect  of  the  morbid  changes 

explains  the  symptomatology  and  danger.     The  chief  element  of  danger  is 

tht  submucous  infiltration.    This  takes  place  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others; 

mnd  it  occnrs  in  varying  degrees;  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  dan- 

l^r  being  in  proportion  to  its  amount. 

The  development  of  the  disease  may  be  preceded  by  subacute  laryngitis, 
or  a  common  cold.  The  voice  is  at  first  hoarse,  and,  with  the  development 
of  acate  inflammation,  is  lost  The  aphonia  is  accompanied  with  a  stridu- 
loos  cough,  and  a  small  expectoration  of  glairy  mucus  which  may  be 
streaked  with  blood.  The  febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense.  These 
■ymptoms  may  exist  without  notable  difficulty  of  breathing,  provided  the 
dianges  are  limited  to  the  membrane,  and  the  swelling  not  great. 

With  a  greater  amount  of  swelling,  together  with  submucous  infiltration, 
labored  respiration  and  dyspnoea  are  added.  The  obstruction  affects  both 
iatpiration  and  expiration,  but  more  especially  the  former,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  infiltration  is  greatest  above  the  rima  where  the  areolar  tissue  is 
most  abundant  The  respiration  is  stridnlous  or  noisy.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  a  sense  of  constriction  at  the  larynx,  or  feels  as  if  the  cavity  were 
llkd  with  a  foreign  substance.    There  is  frequently  more  or  less  difficulty 
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in  deglatltioQ.  Flaids,  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  inflamed  epiglottia* 
excite  coagh  and  add  to  the  distress.  The  labor  of  breathing,  and  dyspnoea 
are  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  spasm  of  the  arytenoid  mascles.  The 
•exacerbations  of  distress  from  obstruction  are  due  chiefly  to  a  spasmodie 
element.     ^ 

In  cases  of  acute  laryngitis  with  great  obstruction,  the  suffering  is  la- 
tense.  The  face  and  eyes  are  swollen  and  congested,  the  countenance  de- 
notes anguish,  and,  after  a  time,  lividity  occurs.  The  distress  is  much 
increased  during  the  exacerbations  caused  by  spasm,  aud  in  the  intervals  of 
comparative  ease  the  patient  manifests  drowsiness,  but  is  rarely  able  to  ob- 
tain refreshing  sleep.  With  the  muscular  efforts  to  enlarge  the  aperture  of 
the  glottis,  the  larynx  rises  and  falls  in  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration. There  are  frequent  efforts  to  cough  and  expectorate  as  if  to  get 
rid  of  an  accumulation  within  the  larynx.  The  cough  may  be  dry  and  croup- 
like, but  is  oftener  husky  or  abortive.  The  larynx  is  sensitive  to  pressure. 
Pitting  over  the  pomnm  adami  has  been  observed.  The  respiratory  acts  are 
less  frequent  than  in  health.  In  a  case  which  I  have  recorded  they  were 
twelve  per  minute. 

With  these  symptoms,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  has  beea 
found  to  end  fatally.  The  mode  of  dying  is  by  apncea,  and  it  may  take  place 
gradually,  or  suddenly  in  an  exacerbation  of  unusual  violence. 

Assuming  that  other  affections  do  not  coexist,  the  symptoms,  in  addition 
to  those  which  relate  directly  to  the  laryngeal  obstruction,  are  incidental  to 
febrile  movement,  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  the  suffering  which 
belongs  to  the  disease.  Slight  delirium  may  occur  toward  the  close  of 
the  disease  if  it  be  prolonged,  but,  in  general,  the  mental  faculties  are  un- 
affected. 

Patholoqtoal  Character. — In  ordinary  acute  laryngitis,  the  inflamma* 
tion  has  no  special  characteristics.  The  severity  and  danger  are  not  owing 
to  the  intensity  or  extent  of  the  inflammation.  The  same  amount  of  inflam- 
mation in  other  situations  would  constitute  a  trivial  affection.  The  gravitj 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  results  of  inflammation  in  this  situation  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  air  through  the  llrynx,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
size  of  the  rima  glottidis  and  the  unyielding  laryngeal  walls.  In  children, 
ordinary  acute  laryngitis  gives  rise  to  croupy  cough  and  respiration,  and 
hence,  this  is  one  of  the  different  affections  commonly  embraced  under  the 
name  of  croup.  Dr.  Ware,  in  his  admirable  papers  on  the  subject  of  croup, 
distinguishes  this  variety  as  injlammatory  croup, 

Causatton Acute  ordinary  laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  so  rare  that  prac- 
titioners of  considerable  experience  may  have  never  met  with  an  example  of 
it.  It  is  less  rare  in  infants  and  children  than  after  adult  agel  Its  infre- 
quency  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  inflammation  in 
the  pharynx,  and  the  fact  exemplifies  the  principle  of  conservatism  involved 
in  the  law  by  which  inflammation  does  not  tend  to  extend  from  one  part  to 
other  parts,  although  in  immediate  proximity.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which 
the  pharynx  was  laid  open  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  neck,  so  that  the  top 
of  the  larynx  could  be  seen  through  the  wound,  and  yet,  during  the  progress 
of  recovery,  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  slightest  laryngeal  inflammation. 

Occasionally,  however,  laryngitis  is  developed  in  connection  with  pharyn- 
gitis. This  was  observed  in  some  cases  of  the  so-called  epidemic  erysipelaSp 
or  ''  black  tongue,"  which  formerly  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 
I  have  known  it  to  occur,  in  connection  with  the  pharyngeal  affection,  in 
scarlatina.     The  laryngitis  which,  in  a  subacute  form,  is  common  in  rubeolai 
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lometiaies  becomes  acute.  Acute  iDflammation  may  be  excited  in^  variMa 
by  the  occarrence  of  the  eruption  in  this  sitaation.  »  Under  the  several  cir- 
eomstaoces  jost  named,  it  is  a  secondary  affection.  It  may  occor  as  a  primary 
•flection  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  as  in  the  case  of  Washi^>ton.  * 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  excessive  use  of  the  voice  would  II  likely  to 
predispose  to  this  affection,  but  clinical  observation  furnishes  no  proof  that 
mch  is  the  fact  It  may  be  produced,  tranmatically,  by  the  inhalation  of 
irritatinic  vapors.  A  distinguished  professor  of  chemistry,  some  years  ago, 
k»t  his  life  by  laryngitis,  caused  by  accidentally  drawing  into  the  larynx  a 
corrosive  acid  through  a  pipette,  the  extremity  of  which  had  been  broken.^ 
A  nnmber  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  young  children  have  suffered 
•od  died  with  this  disease,  produced  by  sucking  boiling  liquid  and  steam 
from  the  spoot  of  a  water  or  teapot. 

DiAGNOSTS. — The  diagnostic  characters  of  acute  laryngeal  inflammation 
ire  the  loss  of  voice  and  the  husky,  stridulous  cough,  in  connection  with  the 
febrile  movement  and  other  symptoms.    That  the  labor  of  breathing  and 
dyspDcea  are  due  to  obstruction  of  the  larynx,  is  shown  by  the  sensations  of 
the  patient,  the  diminished  frequency  of  the  respiratory  acts,  and  the  absence 
of  physical  signs  denoting  pulmonary  disease.    In  proportion  askthe  aperture 
of  the  glottis  is  narrowed,  the  respiratory  murmur  will  be  weakened,  and  this 
•Sbrds  a  better  criterion  of  the  amount  of  obstruction  than  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient.     The  only  difficulties  in  diagnosis  relate  to  the  discrimination 
of  ordinary  acute  laryngitis  from  laryngitis  with  the  exudation  of  lymph, 
from  cedema  of  the  glottis,  and  from  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.     In 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  ordinary  acute  laryngitis  exists,  the  affections 
Just  named  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  distinctive  circumstances  belonging 
to  the  clinical  history  of  each.     Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  presence  or 
ftbeence  of  the  exudation  of  lymph  in  cases  of  laryngitis  is  generally  determin- 
able ;  that  oedema  of  the  glottis  may  be  demonstratively  ascertained,  and 
that  spasm  without  inflammation,  or  with  only  subacute  inflammation,  is 
Wmnting  in  characters  which  are  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  acute  laryngitis. 

Pboqnosis. — Acute  ordinary  laryif^itis  in  the  adult  is  a  grave  affection. 
The  gravity,  as  already  stated,  depends  mainly  on  the  occurrence  of  sub- 
toncoaa  infiltration.  Cases  without  this  contingency  occur,  and  may  end 
fiiYorably,  ^without  very  alarming  symptoms.  The  suffering  in  these  cases 
irises  chiefly  from  spasm.  If  the  constant  obstruction — i.  «.,  exclusive  of 
the  obstruction  due  to  spasm — be  sufficient  to  interfere  greatly  with  respira- 
tion, the  tendency  is  to  a  fatal  result.  A  large  proportion  of  such  cases  will 
end  fatally  if  life  be  not  saved  by  timely  interference.  The  course  of  the 
disease  in  fatal  cases  is  rapid.  It  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  in  seven 
hoars.     The  duration  rarely  exceeds  a  week. 

In  yonng  subjects  this  disease  is  less  severe,  and  less  likely  to  prove  fatal 
than  in  adults,  notwithstanding  the  smaller  size  of  the  riraa  glottidis  in  early 
nfe,  the  difference  being  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  submucous  infiltration 
ocenrs  to  a  less  extent  in  children.  Of  eighteen  cases,  included  among  the 
eases  of  so-called  croup  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ware,  in  not  one  did  the  disease 
end  fatally. 

TnxAntMHT, — The  treatment  of  acute  ordinary  laryngitis,  relates  to  gene- 
ral and  local  measures.  The  general  measures  embrace  those  designed  to 
lesMn  the  intensity  of  inflammation,  limit  exudation,  promote  resolution  and 

1  The  late  Prof.  Palmer,  of  Woodstook,  Vt 
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thtl  absorption  of  exnded  prodncts.  The  tneasares  which  may  be  employed 
for  these  ends,  are  the  fame  as  in  acntc  inflamroation  in  other  si taati one.  It 
may  be  doubtfal  how  far  the  ends  are  attainable,  still,  the  measures  which 
are  suppoaed  to  be  in  any  degree  operative  are  not  to  be  withheld  id  a  di§* 
ease  invomng  so  much  danger  as  this.  The  employment  of  bloodletting 
is  to  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  in  other  inflammations,  but  lira 
evils  or  danger  of  abstracting  blood  freely  are  not  as  great  as  In  certain 
other  inflammations,  for  example  pneumonitis  or  pleuritis,  because  there  is 
not  the  amount  of  morbid  effects  to  be  recovered  from,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
80  important  to  spare  the  vital  powers  for  the  processes  of  restoration.  The 
danger  in  acute  laryngitis,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  from  the  extent 
or  degree  of  the  inflammation,  nor  from  the  lesions  which  it  may  induce  per 
$e,  but  it  is  incidental  to  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  And  if  a  fatal  reealt 
take  place,  the  dying  is  by  apncca,  not  by  asthenia.  But  in  the  use  of  blood- 
letting and  other  depressing  measures,  this  consideration  must  be  kept  in 
view  :  the  patient's  strength  is  not  to  be  so  far  diminished  as  to  incapaci- 
tate for  the  prolonged  muscular  exertions  which  the  labor  of  breathing  may 
require.  Bloodletting  should  never  be  practised  after  lividity  of  the  pro- 
labia  and  face  gives  evidence  of  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  fatal  result  would  be  hastened  by  abstracting  blood. 

The  bowels  should  be  moved  efficiently  by  cathartics  of  the  saline  class. 
Nauseant  or  the  direct  cardiac  sedatives  are  indicated  as  in  other  inflamma- 
tions. Nauseant  remedies  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  vomit- 
ing, which  will  add  greatly  to  the  distress,  and  tend  to  aggravate  the  in- 
flammation. If  antimony  be  used,  it  should  be  given  largely  diluted  to 
avoid  its  local  action  on  the  throat 

Mercurialization  may  be  advocated  in  this,  as  in  some  other  afTeotions,  on 
the  following  ground  :  Although  the  antiphlogistic  and  sorbefacient  powers 
of  mercury  have  doubtless  been  greatly  over-estimated,  it  is  not  certain  that 
it  exerts  no  remedial  influence  in  these  directions.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
there  is  room  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  useful  in  any  measure,  it  should  be 
employed  in  an  affection  like  this,  which  frequently  tends  rapidly  to  destroy 
life  by  apncca.  The  general  depressing  effect  and  other  evils  of  mercurial- 
ization, are  of  little  comparative  account,  provided  the  remedy  will  prove  in 
any  degree  useful  in  its  influence  on  the  local  affection.  If  mercurialisa- 
tion  be  determined  on,  it  should  be  induced  early  and  rapidly,  either  by 
large  doses  guarded  with  opium,  or  by  small  doses  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals, mercurial  inunction  being  added. 

Remedies  to  palliate  spasm  and  cough  are  indicated.  The  spasmodic 
element  may  be  more  or  less  prominent.  Its  degree  of  prominence  is  shown 
by  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysmal  distress ;  whereas,  the 
amount  of  obstruction  due  to  the  swelling  and  infiltration  is  shown  by  the 
labor  of  breathing  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations. 
Opium  and  antispasmodic  remedies  are  important  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  suffering  from  spasm,  but  opiates  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  blunt  the  perception  of  the  want  of  breath. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  general  measure  of  treatment,  reference 
has  been  had  especially  to  idiopathic  or  primary  laryngitis.  When  it  occurs 
as  a  complication  of  scarlatina,  rubeola,  or  variola,  and  if  it  be  associated 
with  pulmonary,  or  any  other  important  disease,  the  same  measures  may 
not  be  admissible.  This  statement  applies  to  bloodletting,  mercurialization, 
and  other  depressing  measures.  Inflammation  of  the  trachea  frequently,  if 
not  generally,  coexists,  and  bronchitis  may  be  developed,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  respecting  the  extension  of  inflammation  in  the  air-passages,  viz., 
that  it  tends  to  travel  downward,  but  rarely  upward.    Of  course,  the  gene- 
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nl  symptoms,  fi^brile  movement,  etc.,  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  fte  ^ 
extent  of  roncoas  surface  inflamed.  • 

The  local  measures  of  treatment;. will  embrace  fomentations  or  ponltices 
ipplied  to  the  neck,  with  a  blister,  perhaps,  applied  over  the  sternpm  ;  and, 
either  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  should  be  charged  wit^steam,  or 
the  vapor  of  hot  water  inhaled  by  means  of  a  convenient  apparatus. 

Topical  applications  to  the  larynx  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  probanf^ 
nited  for  that  purpose.  I  have  been  assured  by  an  intelligent  medical 
ftodent  who  had  experienced  the  disease,  that  he  derived  mnch  temporary 
relief  from  the  frequent  introduction  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  application  was  repeated  every  three 
or  four  hours.  The  relief  was  probably  due  to  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
fart  being  blunted  by  the  topical  application,  and  the  liability  to  spasm 
thereby  lessened. 

Tracheotomy  is  to  be  employed  in  this  disease,  provided  the  obstruction 
becomes  so  great  as  to  render  the  danger  of  death  imminent.  Patients 
ihould  never  be  allowed  to  die  from  strangulation  for  the  want  of  timely 
nrgical  interference.  If  the  danger  be  purely  or  chiefly  from  apnoBa,  thjs 
operation  will  often  prove  the  means  of  saving  life.  The  important  question 
io— when  is  it  to  be  performed  ?  It  should  not  be  delayed  after  permanent 
lividity  occurs,  that  is,  lividity  due  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  swelling 
ttd  infiltration  irrespective  of  spasm.  This  symptom  denotes  imminent  danger, 
lad  subsequent  delay  impairs  the  probability  of  success  from  the  operation. 

After  convalescence  is  established,  the  recovery  of  the  voice  is  slow,  the 
pitch  and  quality  remaining  altered  for  some  time. 

The  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis  in  children,  owing  to  its  being  a  less 

•evere  and  grave  affection  than  in  the  adult,  claims  less  vigorous  measures. 

Cases  frequently,  if  not  generally,  do  well  with  simple  palliative  measures. 

£metics  may  be  important  in  order  to  effect  the  removal  of  viscid  mucus 

from  the  larynx.     Death  may  be  produced  solely  by  obstruction  due  to  the 

siCGuroulation  of  mucus  in  this  situation.     It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that 

the  larynx  may  be  so  tolerant  of  obstruction  from  this  source,  that,  occur-^ 

ring  in  a  healthy  child,  efficient  efforts  of  coughing  would  not  be  excited, 

t»«t  life  be  destroyed  by  slow  apnoea^  yet,  a  case  exemplifying  the  fact  has 

C^Uen  under  my  observation. 

*  SUBAOUTB    LARYNQITIS. 

Subacute  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  either  as  pre- 
ling  the  development  of  bronchitis,  or  the  inflammation  not  extending  to 
'^Jie  bronchial  tubes.  It  characterizes  certain  cases  of  a  common  cold.  The 
^^flammation  is  of  a  low  grade  of  intensity,  and  erythematic.  There  is 
Either  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  with  cough,  and  an  expectoration  at  first  trans- 
)Mrent  and  viscid,  and,  afterward,  opaque,  thick,  and  loose.  There  is  no  ob- 
%tniGtion  to  respiration.  Laryngeal  spasm  in  the  adult  is  rarely  excited. 
Tl'here  is  little  or  no  febrile  movement. 

It  is  only  important  as  involving  some  liability  to  an  increase  in  the  in- 
^enaity  of  the  inflammation  or  the  development  of  the  acjite  affection.  But 
%be  liability  to  this  is  small.  The  measures  of  treatment  are  those  indicated 
in  cases  of  bronchitis,  or  a  cold. 

Subacute  laryngitis  exists  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  of  so-called 

«roup.     Dr.  Ware  distinguishes  these  as  cases  of  catarrhal  croup.     The 

croup-phenomena  are  due  to  spasm,  the  laryngitis  being  an  unimportant 

element.     This  variety  of  so-called  croup  is  unattended  by  danger,  however 

violent  may  be  the  symptoms  referable  to  spasm. 
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OHRONIO    LARYNGITIS. 

Chronig  laryngitis  occnrs  moch  more  freqnently  than  the  acute  form  ;  it 
occurs,  therefore,  without  having  been  preceded  by  acute  laryngitis.  Acote 
laryngitis,  in  fact,  if  it  do  not  destroy  life,  ends  in  recovery,  without  event- 
uating in  the  chronic  affection,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  chronic  laryngitis, 
the  inflammation  rarely,  if  ever,  becomes  acute. 

Chronic  inflammation  leads  to  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
ulcerations  more  or  less  deep  and  extensive.  Tlie  vocal  chords  are  some- 
times partially  or  completely  destroyed  by  the  ulcerative  process,  and  some- 
times the  destruction  extends  to  the  muscles  and  even  cartilages.  The 
epiglottis  may  be  involved  in  the  inflammation  and  ulceration. 

This  affection,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  occurs  in  connection  with 
either  syphilis  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  localization  of  syphilis  in  this 
part  is  extremely  rare,  so*  that,  as  a  rule,  chronic  laryngitis  is  associated  with 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  infre- 
quent that  the  existence  of  chronic  laryngitis  constitutes  presumptive  evi^ 
dence  of  the  existence  of  phthisis.  In  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with 
chronic  laryngitis,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  latter  preceded  the 
former,  and  that  the  disease  extended  from  the  larynx  to  the  lungs.  The 
term  laryngeal  phthisis  was  used  to  distinguish  the  affection  in  these  caaea. 
Improvement  in  the  means  of  detecting  a  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  lungs, 
however,  has  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  laryngitis  in  these 
cases  is  secondary,  the  pulmonary  disease  always  taking  precedence. 

The  most  characteristic  of  the  symptoms  relate  to  the  voice.  It  becomes 
either  hoarse,  husky,  or  stridulous,  and  may  be  lost.  If  aphonia  exist,  the 
patient  speaks  in  a  husky  whisper.  The  extent  to  which  the  voice  is  affected 
is  not  a  criterion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  vocal  organs  are  damaged  bj 
ulceration.  Slight  ulcerations  and  thickening  will  lead  to  great  huskiness 
and  even  extinction  of  the  voice.  If  notable  hoarseness  exist,  more  or  less  de- 
struction of  the  vocal  chords,  enlarging  the  rima  glottidis^  may  be  suspected. 

As  regards  cough,  its  prominence,  as  a  symptom,  varies  in  different  cases. 
It  is  modified  like  the  voice,  that  is,  it  is  either  hoarse,  husky,  or  stridulous. 
The  expectoration,  also,  varies.  It  may  be  slight,  or  more  or  less  abundant 
Its  characters  may  be  those  of  mucus,  muco-purulent  matter,  or  pus.  Not 
infrequently  it  presents  bloody  streaks,  and  it  may  be  fetid.  The  bloody 
streaks  and  pus  point  to  ulceration ;  the  fetor  points  to  caries  of  the  carti- 
lages. Cough  and  expectoration,  however,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
measurably  due  to  the  tuberculous  affection  of  the  lungs,  with  which  the 
laryngitis  is  generally  associated. 

A  marked  difference  in  different  cases  relates  to  deglutition.  In  some 
cases  the  act  of  swallowing  is  attended  with  no  inconvenience ;  but  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  a  source  of  great  distress.  The  passage  of 
food  and  drink  causes  pain,  excites  spasms  of  the  glottis,  thus  occasioning 
distressing  dyspncea,  and  frequently  liquids  are  returned  through  the  nostrils. 
Patients  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the  blandest  articles  of  diet, 
and  even  these  are  sometimes  ingested  with  so  much  difficulty  that  death  is 
hastened  by  inanition.  This  difference,  in  different  cases,  depends  on  the 
situation  of  the  ulcerations,  these  being  situated  sometimes  above  the  Tocal 
chords  and  upon  the  epiglottis,  where  the  ulcerated  surface  comes  in  contact 
with  the  food  and  drink  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  sometimes  snfficientlj 
below  the  top  of  the  larynx  to  be  secure  from  this  source  of  irritation. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  laryngitis  is  sufficiently  easy :  the  morbid  cha- 
racters of  the  voice  at  once  indicate  the  affection.     Its  connection  with  pul- 
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Bonafy  tob^rciilofiis  is  to  be  determined  by  a  physical  exploration  of  the^ 
chest,  tofi^ther  with  an  examination  into  theprevions  history  and  symptoms. 
If  palmonary  disease  be  excloded/the  syphilitic  sonrce  of  the  afifection  is  to 
be  infestigated.  The  afifection  may  be  regarded  as  idiopatbigJn  cases  in 
which  both  syphilis  and  phthisis  can  be  excluded ;  but,  as  already  stated, 
soch  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  will,  of  coarse,  ha?e  refer- 
ence to  its  pathological  associations.  Its  connection  with  phthisis  does  not 
render  the  latter  disease  more  rapidly  progressive ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
progress  of  the  tnbereulons  afifection  of  the  Inngs  is,  as  a  rale,  more  slow 
with,  than  -withont,  this  complication.  Occnrring  in  this  connection,  how- 
efer,  the  laryngitis  is,  I  believe,  never  fully  recovered  from.  The  inflamma- 
tion and  ulcerations  usually  continue,  but,  if  not,  the  voice  remains  perma- 
Bently  more  or  less  impaired.  Considerable  improvement  may  take  place  in 
cases  of  tuberculous  laryngitis,  although  the  afifection  continues.  Chronic 
laryngitis,  dependent  on  syphilis,  offers  a  better  prospect  of  recovery.  The 
voice,  however,  after  recovery,  in  those  cases,  will  be  likely  to  remain  per- 
Banently  affected. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  laryngitis,  as  regards  general  measures,  will 
have  reference  to  its  pathological  relations.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  treatment  must  be  that  indicated  by  the  coexistence  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. If  the  affection  be  traceable  to  syphilis,  the  anti-syphilitic  remedies 
ftre  called  for,  viz.,  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

As  regards  local  measures,  counter-irritation  over  the  neck  by  means  of 
the  croton  oil  or  small  blisters  is  sometimes  useful,  even  in  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis. The  local  treatment,  however,  relates  more  especially  to  applications 
to  the  affected  part :  that  is,  within  the  larynx.  The  injection  of  medicated 
liqnids  and  the  insufflation  of  remedies  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  have 
1)een  employed  for  this  purpose.  Both  these  meanaare  unsatisfactory,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  application  to  the  diseased  parts,  and  to  the 
cough  and  spasms  which  they  are  liable  to  excite.  A  more  satisfactory  me- 
thod is  the  introduction  of  a  sponge  attached  to  a  probang,  properly  curved, 
•8  practised  first  by  Dr.  Horace  Green. 

Much  discussion,  within  the  past  few  years,  has  taken  place  respecting  the 
feasibility  of  passing  the  sponge  within  the  larynx,  and  there  are  those  who 
•till  maintain  that  it  is  impracticable.  It  is  true  that  the  operation  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if,  indeed,  it  be  practicable,  on  the  cadaver,  and  the  skep- 
ticism of  some  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  operation  on  the  living  body  is 
based  on  this  fact.  But  the  enlargement  of  the  glottis,  which  takes  place 
Id  the  act  of  inspiration,  divests  the  operation  of  the  difficulty  which  attends 
its  performance  after  death.  It  is  during  the  act  of  inspiration  that  the  in- 
troduction must  be  made.  During  this  act,  as  is  well  known,  foreign  bodies 
of  large  size  are  sometimes  drawn  with  the  inspired  breath  into  the  air-pass- 
ages. I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sponge  is  readily  passed  into  the  larynx  with 
proper  knowledge  and  skill,  but  doubtless  practitioners  often  deceive  them- 
selves, pushing  the  instrument  into  the  oesophagus  instead  of  the  larynx. 

The  topical  remedy  most  frequently  applied  by  means  of  the  sponge  is 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  A  strong  solution  is  commonly  used,  viz.,  from  one  to 
two  scmples  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  sponge  wet  in  this  solu- 
tion Is  carried  between  and  below  the  vocal  chords.  Spasm  of  the  glottis 
occors,  and  the  liquid,  being  expressed  from  the  sponge,  comes  into  contact 
with  the  whole  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  larynx.  This  application  is 
sometimes  beneficial,  affording  immediate  and  marked  relief  It  may  then 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time.  In  many  cases,  however,  no  relief  is  afforded, 
and  in  these  cases,  after  a  fair  trial,  it  is  useless  to  persevere  in  it 
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Of  late  years,  in  this  coontry,  a  class  of  irregolar  practitioners  has  apmng 
up,  who  profess  to  make  a  specialty  of  the  topical  treatment  of  throat  affec- 
tions. Of  those  who  are  led  to  consult  these  practitioners,  a  large  propor- 
tion are  affected  with  chronic  pharyngitis — a  very  common  affection,  which 
has  no  tendency  to  extend  into  the  air-passages.  Of  course,  in  these  case% 
topical  applications  within  the  larynx  are  not  called  for. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope  is  likely  to  prove  serviceable 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  laryngeal  affections.  By  means  of  this 
instrument  the  nature  and  seat  of  lesions  within  the  larynx  may  be  ascer- 
tained,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  will  afford  aid  in  judging  as  to  the 
propriety  of  topical  applications,  and  in  showing  the  particular  pointa  at 
which  they  are  to  be  made. 

LARYNGITIS   WITH   EXUDATION    OF   LYMPH. 

Laryngitis  attended  with  an  exudation  of  lymph,  occurring  for  the  meet 
part  in  children,  is  commonly  known  as  true  croup.  It  occurs,  also,  as  an 
occasional  complication  in  diphtheria,  an  epidemic  disease  characterized  by 
inflammation,  with  exudation  of  lymph,  of  the  pharynx,  and  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  other  situations.  As  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  diph* 
theria,  it  will  be  considered  in  treating  of  this  disease  in  another  section  of 
this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that,  as  concerns  the  laryngitis,  it  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  diphtheria  and  in  the  affection  called  croup ;  yet,  taking 
other  circumstances  into  account,  diphtheria  and  croup  are  quite  different 
diseases,  and  the  former  is  more  appropriately  placed  elsewhere  than  among 
diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  treating,  therefore,  now  of 
laryngitis  with  exudation  of  lymph,  reference  is  had  to  the  affection  com- 
monly known  as  true  croup. 

The  term  croup,  as  already  stated,  embracing  affections  differing  widely  in 
pathological  character  and  importance,  tends  to  produce  confusion,  and  it  is 
desirable  that,  as  the  name  of  a  disease,  the  term  should  become  obsolete. 
The  term  denotes  any  affection  with  a  peculiar  cough,  called  the  eroupal 
cough;  a  cough  shrill,  barking,  crowing,  as  if  the  sound  were  produced  within 
a  metallic  tube,  the  tussis  clangosa  of  Cullen,  and  accompanied  frequently  by 
sonorous  or  stridulous  breathing.  Whenever  the  cough  and  respiration  in 
children  present  the  cronpal  character,  they  are  said  to  have  croup.  Thii 
eroupal  cough  and  respiration  accompanies  the  affection  under  present  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  may  also  accompany,  in  children,  ordinary  acute  laryngitis, 
subacute  (catarrhal)  laryngitis,  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  without  any  laryn- 
geal inflammation.  Dr.  Ware,  in  his  valuable  papers  on  croup,  using  this 
term  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  recognizes  four  varieties  corresponding  to 
the  four  different  pathological  conditions  just  stated.  He  called  these  varie- 
ties membranous,  inflammatory,  catarrhal,  and  spasmodic  croup.  The  first 
of  the  four  varieties  is  true  croup,  and  the  other  varieties  belong  nnder  the 
head  of  false  croup.  This  division  is  true  to  nature,  if  we  continue  to  use 
the  term  croup  as  it  has  been  and  is  still  commonly  used. 

Laryngitis  with  an  exudation  of  lymph  has  been  called  by  various  names 
other  than  true  croup,  such  as  membranous,  diphtheritic,  exudative,  fibrinoni. 
Each  of  these  names  denotes  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  I 
prefer  the  simple  expression  which  I  have  adopted.  The  characteristio 
feature  referred  to  is  the  exudation  of  lymph  on  the  inflamed  mucous  surface* 
forming  what  is  commonly  called  a  false  membrane.  The  lymph  is  diffused 
over  the  inflamed  surface,  and,  for  a  time,  adheres  pretty  closely  to  the 
mucous  membrane ;  but  after  several  days,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  it 
becomes  loosened  and  is  finally  thrown  off.     It  is  sometimes  detached  and 
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Rpro(}oced.  The  exudation  may  Dot  extend  below  the  larynx,  but,  as  a« 
role,  it  takes  place  in  the  trachea ;  in  other  words,  the  laryngitis  is  accom- 
ptnied  by  tracheitis.  Not  infrequently  bronchitis  coexists,  and  the  exada- 
tioD  takes  place  within  the  bronchial  tabes.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
tbeezadation  exists  on  the  epiglottis,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  within 
the  pharynx.  This  fact  is  of  mach  practical  importance  with  reference  to 
diigDOtis,  and  will  presently  be  referred  to  in  that  connection. 

Certain  facta  relating  to  the  exfoliation  of  the  false  membrane  will  be 
foand  to  have  important  practical  bearings.  Sooner  or  later  the  membrane 
is  thrown  off,  if  the  life  of  the  patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged.  But  before 
it  ean  be  thrown  ofif  it  must  become  loosened.  The  loosening  is  efifected  by 
i  gopporative  process  beneath  the  false  membrane.  This  process  requires  a 
eertain  period  which  varies  in  different  cases,  but  several  days  must  elapse 
before  it  is  possible  for  the  membrane  to  be  exfoliated.  When  detached,  it 
is  ejected  by  acts  of  coughing  from  the  air-passages,  and,  if  the  patient  be 
old  enoagh  to  expectorate,  membraniform  patches,  in  greater  or  less  abund- 
ance, are  foond  in  the  expectorated  matter,  and  sometimes  branching  cylin- 
ders are  diacoTered,  which  are  fibrinous  casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

CuNiGAii  History. — The  symptomatic  phenomena  in  this  variety  of  inflam- 
mation, at  the  outset,  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  subacute  laryngitis.  The 
local  and  general  symptoms  are  not  as  marked  as  in  cases  of  acute  ordinary 
liryngitis.  It  is  often  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  cold. 
There  is  more  or  less  cough,  the  cough  is  hoarse  or  barking,  hoarseness  or 
loskiness  of  the  voice  exists,  and  moderate  febrile  movement.  The  symp- 
tonis  denoting  gravity  of  disease  arise  from  obstruction  due  to  the  exuda- 
tion, in  connection  with  swelling  of  the  glottis  and  the  occurrence  of  spasm 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  One,  two,  or  three  days  may  elapse  before  the 
disturbance  of  respiration  is  sufficient  to  create  any  apprehension.  Not 
infreqaently  the  general  symptoms  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  child 
#rom  being  up  and  engaging  in  play,  even  after  a  certain  amount  of  obstruc- 
"tion  has  taken  place.  The  obstruction  due  to  the  exudation  and  swelling  is 
shown  by  labored  breathing,  in  both  acts,  and  dilatation  of  the  nostrils. 
7he8e  evidences  may  be  apparent  before  the  obstruction  is  sufficient  to  occa- 
^00  anffering  from  dyspnoea.  The  additional  obstruction  due  to  laryngeal 
spasm  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  which  occurs  in  paroxysms  or  exacerbations. 
Spttsm  may  be  more  or  less  prominent  as  an  element  of  this  form  of  disease  ; 
98  a  mle,  it  is  far  less  prominent  than  in  the  affections  known  as  false  croup. 
Hence,  of  all  the  varieties  of  so-called  croup,  this,  in  its  development  and 
«arly  progress,  is  the  least  likely  to  excite  alarm. 

Aa  the  disease  advances,  the  obstruction  is  increased.     The  labor  of 
breathing  becomes  greater,  and  is  attended  with  manifestations  of  distressing 
dyspncea.     The  current  of  inspired  air  is  insufficient  for  the  free  expansion 
^  the  longs,  as  denoted  by  contraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  with 
sinking  in  of  the  soft  parts  above  the  clavicles  and  sternum  in  the  act  of 
inspiration.     The  cough  becomes  stridulous  and  abortive.     The  voice  or 
ery  is  reduced  to  a  husky  whisper.     The  face  is  congested  ;  an  expression  of 
anxiety  and  distress  is  marked.     More  or  less  febrile  movement  continues. 
The  anfferingd  are  increased  at  variable  intervals  in  proportion  as  the  spas- 
modic element  is  prominent.     If  life  be  prolonged,  the  cough  at  length 
becomes  loose,  and  portions  of  the  false  membrane  are  expectorated  from 
time  to  time.     The  obstruction  may  then  gradually  decrease  and  recovery 
take  place.     If  the  disease  prove  fatal,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  apnoea ; 
but  not  infrequently  the  suffering  from  dyspnoea  diminishes  toward  the  close 
of  life,  and  the  labor  of  breathing  may  be  so  far  lessened  as  to  excite  delusive 
15 
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hopes  of  improvement.     GonvQlsioiiB  occasionally  occor  toward  the  close 
of  life. 

Patholooioal  Character. — The  exndation  of  lymph  occars  ezeeptioo« 
ally  in  inflammation  of  a  mncoas  stroctnre.  It  denotes  a  peculiar  kind  ol 
inflammation,  and,  probably,  represents  an  underlying,  special,  constitntional, 
morbid  condition.  This  peculiarity  of  the  inflammation,  thus,  belongs  to  i1 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  not  evidence  of  intensity  of  the  inflammation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  inflammation  in  this  variety  of  laryngitis  is  less  intense  than 
in  the  ordinary  acute  variety.  Ordinary  acute  laryngitis,  therefore,  has  nc 
tendency  to  eventuate  in  the  exudation  of  lymph.  And  in  the  other  affeo 
tions  of  the  larynx,  which  are  commonly  embraced  under  the  name  of  eroap^ 
the  form  of  disease  under  consideration,  distinguished  as  true  croup,  is  not 
liable  to  supervene. 

Causation. — This  form  of  disease  is  generally  met  with  in  young  children, 
but  rarely  in  infantile  life.  The  age,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  betweei 
two  and  seven  years.  The  disease,  however,  may  occur  at  any  period  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  two  years,  and  at  any  period  after  seven  years.  Boys  are 
oftener  afifected  than  girls.  It  occurs  ofteuer  in  some  situations  than  in 
others;  a  cold,  humid,  changeable  climate  contributing  to  its  occnrrenoe. 
Cases  occur  oftener  in  the  spring  and  autumnal  months  than  at  other  por- 
tions of  the  year.  Happily,  it  is  everywhere  a  rare  disease,  excluding,  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  its  occurrence  as  a  complication  of  diphtheria.  It 
may  occar  as  a  primary  or  a  secondary  afifection.  Exclusive  of  its  occurrence 
in  diphtheria,  it  is  sometimes  developed  in  connection  with  the  affection  oi 
the  pharynx  in  scarlatina.  It  occasionally  follows  measles.  The  inflamma- 
tion and  exudation,  as  already  stated,  very  frequently,  if  not  generally,  in* 
volve  more  or  less  of  the  pharynx.  It  would  seem  that  the  point  of  departure 
is,  in  some  cases,  the  larynx,  and,  in  other  cases,  the  pharynx,  oftener  the  latter.' 

Diagnosis. — Considering  the  great  fatality  of  this  disease,  the  diagnosis 
is  of  great  importance  with  reference  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment.  It  is 
to  be  discriminated  from  ordinary  acute  laryngitis,  from  subacute  laryngitis 
with  spasm,  and  from  a  purely  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx,  which  is 
presently  to  be  considered.  In  each  of  these  affections,  laryngeal  spasm  is 
more  or  less  involved,  and  the  character  of  cough  and  respiration  distin- 
guished as  croupal,  are  chiefly  attributable  to  this  element  The  spasmodie 
element  is  more  likely  to  be  prominent,  especially  at  the  outset,  in  the  other 
affections  just  named,  than  in  this  affection ;  in  other  words,  this,  the  eo- 
eailed  true  croup,  presents  the  croupal  phenomena  less  marked  than  either 
of  the  forms  of  the  so-called  false  croup.  The  insidious  development  of  thiti 
the  only  one  of  the  affections  embraced  under  the  name  of  croup  which  is 
attended  with  danger,  renders  it  the  only  one  liable  to  be  overlooked  until 
the  disease  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  give  rise  to  serious  obstruction. 

As  contrasted  with  the  other  affections  just  named,  this  slow  insidious 
development  is  one  of  the  points  involved  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  In 
the  so-called  catarrhal  and  spasmodic  varieties  of  croup,  the  croupal  pheno- 
mena occur  suddenly  and  violently,  the  attack  almost  always  being  in  the 
night.  When  such  an  attack  occurs  without  having  been  preceded  by 
cough,  febrile  movement  and  alteration  of  the  voice,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  affection  is  not  true  croup.  Alteration  of  the  voice  is  an  importaaft 
dittguostic  feature.   This  will  distinguish  it  from  a  purely  spasmodic  affectiOBi 

'  Vide  Meigs  oa  Diseases  of  ChildreD,  3d  edition. 
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bot  not  from  ordinary  laryngitis,  either  acate  or  chronic ;  the  voice,  how* 
erer,  is  affected  in  a  more  marked  degree  in  laryngitis  with  exudation. 

The  presence  of  exudation  abont  the  epiglottis,  and  more  or  less  within 
the  pharynx,  ia  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  the  observntions  of  Dr.  Ware  are  valuable.  In 
this  analysis  of  cases  of  the  several  varieties  of  croup,  ont  of  33  cases  of  true 
eroop,  i.  e.,  laryngitis  with  exudation,  a  pharyngeal  exudation  was  observed 
in  all. save  a  single  case.  On  the  other  hand,  of  45  cases  of  the  affections 
iacinded  onder  the  head  of  false  croup,  an  exudation  within  the  pharynx  was 
loDgbt  for  and  found  to  be  wanting  in  every  case.  Of  19  cases  observed  by 
Dr.  Meigs,  with  respect  to  this  point,  in  all  but  three  an  exudation  occurred  in 
the  pharynx  either  before  or  after  the  development  of  the  laryngitis.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  presence  of  an  exudation  within  the  pharynx,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  symptoms  which  denote  laryngitis,  renders  it  extremely 

Erobable  that  exudation  exists  within  the  larynx.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
Dwever,  that  the  pharyngeal  exudation  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  that  its 
absence  in  the  larynx  cannot  be  inferred  from  its  non-existence  in  the  pharynx, 
with  as  moch  positiveness  as  its  presence  in  the  larynx  is  to  be  inferred  from 
Its  existence  in  the  pharynx. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  if  it  do  not  destroy  life,  the  discovery  of 
patches  of  false  membrane  in  the  matters  expectorated,  should  be  considered 
as  the  only  reliable  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  The  non- 
€>bservance  of  this  test  has  led  not  infrequently  to  cases  of  ordinary  laryn- 
^tis  being  regarded  as  cases  of  laryngitis  with  exudation  successfully  treated. 
With  capillary  bronchitis  this  affection  need  never  be  confounded.  In 
capillary  bronchitis  the  respirations  are  very  frequent,  panting,  gasping ;  in 
laryngitis  with  exudation  the  acts  are  labored  and  diflBcult,  and,  as  a  rule, 
vot  notably  frequent.  The  embarrassed,  noisy  breathing,  especially  during 
sleep,  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  may,  at  first,  suggest  the 
affection  under  consideration ;  but  it  is  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of 
%he  croupal  cough,  and  of  hoarseness.  ^ 

PaooNoeis. — The  tendency  of  this  disease  is  to  a  fatal  result.  Of  twenty- 
^wo  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  W^are,  nineteen  proved  fatal.  Even  if  the  affection 
^  limited  to  the  larynx,  and  nncomplicated,  it  will  destroy  life  in  the  great 
^nijority  of  cases,  if  patients  be  not  saved  by  efficient  interference.  The 
^nger  is,  of  course,  increased,  if  the  affection  extend  to  the  bronchial  tubes, 
9ud  in  proportion  as  it  extends  towards  the  smaller  tubes.  Not  infrequently 
Imeainonitis  exists  as  a  complication,  and  this  will,  of  course,  augment  the 
^nger.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  in  fatal  cases,  is  usually  from  four  to 
•ix  days.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  it  kills  in  less  than  four  days,  or 
life  is  prolonged  beyond  six  days.  If  recovery  take  place,  convalescence  is 
veaebed  after  a  gradual  improvement,  and  is  generally  slow,  the  voice  re- 
laaioing  more  or  less  affected  for  a  considerable  period. 

Treatment. — Under  the  measures  of  treatment  heretofore  relied  upon,  this 
disease  has  proved  fatal  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  These  measures  have 
been  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  exudation  depends  on  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation,  and,  with  a  view  to  reduce  this  intensity,  the  measures 
ItoowB  as  antiphlogistic  have  been  vigorously  employed.  These  measures  have 
been  employed  sufficiently  to  show  that  they  are  not  successful,  and,  if  they  do 
act  do  good,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  do  harm.  With  a  view  to  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  treatment,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  cases  are  rarely  seen  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  exudation,  and  that  the  prevention  of  exndation,  therefore,  is 
sot  the  end  to  which  therapentical  measnres  are  to  be  directed.    It  is  also  to 
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be  coDsidered  that,  exodation  having  taken  place,  recovery  is  effected  by  the 
separation  of  the  false  membrane,  and  that  its  separation  takes  place  as  a 
result  of  a  suppurative  process  beneath  it,  this  process  requiring  several 
days.  These  facts  being  considered,  the  rational  objects  of  treatment  are, 
to  prolong  life  until  the  separation  of  the  false  membrane  can  be  effected,  and 
to  promote  the  process  by  which  it  is  effected. 

In  accordance  with  these  objects,  depletion  by  bloodletting  or  other 
means,  is  of  more  than  doubtful  propriety.  By  reducing  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  it  conflicts  with  the  first  object,  viz.,  the  prolongation  of  life. 
On  the  contrary,  the  strength  is  to  be  supported,  as  far  as  practicable,  hj 
concentrated  nourishment,  and  the  judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Emetics,  which  have  heretofore  been  used  excessively  in  this  disease,  are  to 
be  employed  with  great  circumspection  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  the  first 
object.  They  have  been  given  and  frequently  repeated,  in  order  to  relieve 
spasm,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  for  a  short  period  after  their  opera- 
tion, the  breathing  is  comparatively  easy,  but  this  end  may  be  attained  by 
other  measures  less  objectionable  on  the  score  of  depressing  the  powers  of 
life.  Another  purpose  of  emetics  is  to  aid  in  detaching  the  false  membrane. 
But  it  is  useless  to  give  emetics  for  this  end  until  the  exi^dation  has  beea 
loosened  by  the  process  of  suppuration.  Emetics,  however,  are  not  to  be 
entirely  withheld.  In  children  they  compensate  for  the  want  of  voluntary 
efforts  of  expectoration.  They  may  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  false  membrane 
when  it  becomes  detached.  A  fact  stated  under  another  head  in  this  chapter 
is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  the  tolerance  of  the  larynx  in  young  children 
of  an  accumulation  of  mucus  sufficient  to  occasion  fatal  obstruction.  Emetics, 
then,  may  be  given  from  time  to  time,  but  not  too  frequently,  and  the  emetic 
substances  used  should  be  those  which  excite  prompt  and  efficient  vomiting 
without  producing  prolonged  nausea  and  depression.  This  will  exclude  anti- 
mony. Ipecacuanha,  powdered  alum,  as  recommended  by  Prof.  Meigs,  turpeth 
mineral,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  are  among  the  articles  which  may  be  selected. 

Anodyne  remedies  are  indicated  to  allay  spasm.  Opium,  however,  is  to 
be  given  with  great  circumspection.  Mercury  is  admissible  on  the  ground 
stated  under  the  head  of  ordinary  acute  laryngitis,  viz.,  the  objections  to  its 
use  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  so  dangerous  a  disease  as  this,  so  long 
as  there  is  any  ground  to  suppose  that  it  will  do  any  good.  It  is,  however^ 
to  be  employed  prudently. 

Topical  measures  are  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  second  object, 
viz.,  promotion  of  the  process  by  which  the  false  membrane  is  separated. 
The  neck  should  be  enveloped  in  a  poultice  or  the  water  dressing,  for  the 
same  reason  that  these  are  deemed  useful  in  phlegmonous  inflammation,  i\z,, 
to  hasten  suppuration.  But  the  most  efficient  topical  application  for  this 
object  is  the  inhalation  of  steam,  and  the  best  method  of  making  this  topical 
application  is  to  charge  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  with  as  much  vapor 
from  boiling  water  as  possible.  My  colleague,  Prof.  Sayro,  who  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  the  management  of  this  disease,  attributes  more  im- 
portance to  this  than  to  any  other  remedial  measure.  He  directs  the  steam 
to  be  generated  by  means  of  a  stove,  on  which  a  caldron  of  boiling  water 
is  placed,  and  the  room  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  90^  Fahr.  He  assures 
me  that  in  a  room  at  this  temperature,  filled  with  stedm,  patients  are  free  from 
spasm  and  breathe  with  comparative  ease. 

The  topical  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Green.  The  introduction  of  the  sponge  probang  into  the 
larynx  of  the  child  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  glottis,  and, 
frequently,  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  patient ;  yet,  it  may 
be  effected.     I  have  witnessed  a  recovery  in  a  case  in  which  this  was  the 
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chief  measare  relied  apon.  The  applications  were  made  twice  daily.  When 
the  false  membrane  is  loosened,  the  introduction  of  the  sponge  may  be 
useful  mechanically,  detaching  the  membrane  and  pushing  it  below  the 
glottis. 

Lastly,  the  propriety  of  tracheotomy,  in  cases  of  this  affection,  is  to  be 
considered.  This  subject  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years,  and  opin- 
ioDB  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  are  divided.  Introduced  by  Breton- 
nean,  and  finding  an  ardent  advocate  both  by  practice  and  precept  in 
Tronsaean,  the  propriety  of  the  operation  appears  to  be  generally  conceded 
ID  France.  For  statistics  bearing  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
treatises  on  the  diseases  of  children,  and  articles  in  medical  periodicals.'  The 
propriety  of  the  operation  hinges,  not  on  the  number  of  cases  in  Which  it 
has  proved  successful,  but  on  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  any  lives 
are  saved  by  it  Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  patients  with  this  disease 
have  been  snatched  from  impending  death  by  this  operation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  justifiable,  bnt  the  practitioner  is  bound,  if  possible,  not  to 
allow  patients  to  die  from  suffocation  for  the  want  of  its  performance.  Of 
course,  the  duty  of  resorting  to  the  operation  is  the  more  imperative  the 
greater  the  probability  of  its  success.  And  a  fair  examination  of  statistics 
fk'ill  show  that  not  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  would  otherwise  die  may 
be  rescued  by  it. 

The  success  of  tracheotomy  must  depend  much  on  its  timely  performance. 
Its  failure  in  many  cases  is  attributable  to  its  having  been  too  long  deferred, 
bot  it  has  proved  successful  repeatedly  as  a  dernier  resort  under  the  most 
unpromising  circumstances.  So  soon  as  the  persisting  obstruction,  that  is, 
the  obstruction  due  to  the  exudation,  compromises  respiration  sufficiently  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  patient's  life  will  not  be  prolonged  until  the 
separation  of  the  false  membrane  can  take  place,  the  operation  is  called  for. 
Its  success,  doubtless,  depends  much  on  the  manner  of  its  performance,  and 
the  subsequent  management.  On  these  points  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
study  the  instructions  of  Trousseau.  My  colleague.  Professor  Say  re,  has 
operated  in  eight  cases,  in  five  of  which  recovery  has  taken  place.  One  pa- 
tient was  lost,  while  everything  was  progressing  satisfactorily,  by  a  hemor- 
rhage occnrring  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  tracheal 
tabe,  and  in  the  other  two  fatal  cases,  he  thinks  the  patients  might  have 
been  saved  had  the  management  in  all  respects  been  efficiently  carried  out. 
He  attaches  great  importance,  after  the  operation,  to  an  atmosphere  heated 
to  90^  and  charged  with  steam. 

If  the  operation  prove  unsuccessful,  it  diminishes  greatly  the  suffering 
from  obstruction,  and  is  fully  justifiable  with  a  view  to  euthanasia. 

OSDIMA    OF   THE    OLOTTIS. 

This  name  should  be  restricted  to  a  serous  or  dropsical  effusion  in  the 
areolar  tissue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  above  the  vocal  chords.  It  is 
frequently  used,  however,  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  embracing  cases  in 
which  inflammatory  products  are  deposited  in  the  same  situation.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  condition  is  usually  incidental  to  acute  laryngitis.  As  a  true 
oedema,  it  is  an  occasional  accident,  in  cases  of  pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis. 
I  have  met  with  an  instance  in  each  of  these  connections.  It  occurs  in  cases 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  in  epidemic  erysipelas,  in  albuminuria  and  vari- 
ous other  diseases.     Its  occurrence  in  these  pathological  connections  is  ez- 

'  Vide,  article  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Jan.  1860,  by  A.  L.  Voss, 
If.  D.,  in  which  the  writer  gives  the  results  in  1249  oases,  the  recoveries  being  294. 
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trenelj  rare.*  Its  gravity,  and  tbe  necessity  of  prompt  and  efficient  inter- 
ference, render  it  vastly  important  to  appreciate  the  pathological  conditiotti 
and  recognize  its  existence. 

The  situation  of  the  effusion  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  takes  place  fa 
the  areolar  tissue,  which,  in  the  adult,  is  abundant  and  loose,  between  the 
vocal  chords  and  epiglottis  on  the  top  of  the  glottis.  The  accnmolation  of 
liquid  in  this  situation,  may  give  rise  to  tumors  as  large  as,  or  even  larger 
than,  a  pigeon's  agg,  which,  lying  upon  the^^lottis,  are  sucked  inward  with 
the  inspiratory  act,  and  thus  occasion  obstruction  in  this  act.  The  current  of 
air  in  expiration  separates  and  pushes  the  tumors  upward,  so  that  in  cases  of 
oedema  without  laryngitis,  there  is  little  or  no  obstruction  in  the  expiratory 
act.  The  oedema  usually  exists  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  sometimes  limited  to 
one  side.  The  occurrence  of  the  oedema  may  be  sudden,  and  life  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes.*  In  a  case  occurring  in  connection 
with  mild  pharyngitis,  tbe  suffering  from  obstruction  was  developed  daring 
the  night,  and  the  patient,  leaving  his  apartment  to  seek  for  aid,  fell  apon 
the  floor  and  died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered.  In  the  case  ifa 
which  it  occurred  in  connection  with  tonsillitis,  the  patient  was  left  to  sleep 
in  an  apartment  by  himself,  there  being  no  difficnlty  of  breathing,  and,  In 
the  night  time,  a  relative  in  an  adjoining  room  was  awakened  by  bis  noisy 
breathing.  He  was  found  to  be  unconscious,  and,  although  medical  aid  was 
promptly  called,  and  the  trachea  opened  without  delay,  the  operation  was 
too  late  to  prevent  a  fatal  result 

Difficulty  of  breathing  due  to  obstruction  at  the  glottis,  is  the  prominent 
symptom.  This  is  associated  with  a  Sense  of  a  foreign  substance  at  the  seat 
of  the  obstruction,  and  a  constant  disposition  to  hawk  and  swallow.  Tbe 
diagnostic  point  relating  to  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is,  the  inspiratory  act 
is  alone,  or  chiefly,  obstructed,  the  act  of  expiration  being  free.  The  inspira- 
tion is  arrested  before  being  completed,  as  it  were  suddenly  cnt  short,  and 
both  the  inspiration  and  expiration  are  accompanied  by  marked  stridor.  If 
laryngitis  do  not  coexist,  the  voice  is  devoid  of  hoarseness  or  huskiness.  This 
will  serve  at  once  to  exclude  laryngitis.  But  the  diagnosis  may  freqoentlrj^ 
be  made  more  positive  by  means  of  the  touch.  With  the  forefinger  introdaceo^^ 
into  the  mouth,  carried  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  applied  below  the 
epiglottis,  the  oedematous  tumors  may  be  distinctly  felt.  This  diagnostie 
test,  enunciated  by  Tuiiier  in  a  thesis  submitted  to  Faculty  of  Medicine 
in  Paris,  in  1815,  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  until  attention  was 
called  to  its  importance  a  few  years  since,  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  New 
York. 

Statistics  show  a  large  fatality  in  cases  of  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Bayle 
found  that  in  17  cases  only  one  recovery  took  place.  Of  40  cases  collected 
by  Yalleix,  31  were  fatal.  Of  168  cases  collected  by  Sestier,  127  died.  With 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  pathological  condition,  a  prompt  recognition 
of  it,  and  timely  surgical  interference,  many,  if  not  most,  patients  may  be 
saved.  It  is  fair  to  attribute  the  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  heretofore 
either  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  affection,  error  or  doubt  in  the  diag^ 
nosis,  or  want  of  promptness  in  resorting  to  efficient  interference. 

Tlie  affection  tends  to  destroy  life  quickly  by  apnoea.  The  object  of  treat- 
ment is  to  prevent  suffocation,  and,  if  the  obstruction  be  sufficient  to  occa* 

*  In  an  artiole  on  this  subjeot  by  Dr.  Thomaa  Addis  Emmet  (AmBriean  Journal  of 
the  Medical  ScienceSf  Jalj,  1856),  Dr.  B.  states  that  only  seven  oases  of  simple  o»de- 
ma  ocoarred  in  one  thouAand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  oases  of  tjphas,  daring  a 
service  of  five  years  in  the  New  York  State  Emigrant  Hospital  at  Ward's  Island. 

'  A  ease  Is  reported  in  Gay^s  Hospital  Reports^  April,  1855,  which  terminated  fatallj 
within  five  minutes  after  difficulty  from  obstruction  was  experienced. 
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lioQ  g^reat  labor  of  breathing,  lividitj,  etc.,  there  is  do  time  to  be  losi;  ia 
fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  relief  by  medication.  The  larynx  or  trachea  must 
be  opened,  or  the  method  of  scarification,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck, 
must  be  resorted  to.  Dr.  Back's  method  consists  in  introducing  a  curved 
bistoary,  properly  guarded,  into  the  mouth,  carrying  it  below  the  epiglottis 
goided  by  the  left  index  finger,  and  scarifying  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  give 
exit  to  the  effused  liquid.     The  scarification  may  be  repeated  if  required.* 

My  personal  observation  of  Dr.  Back's  operation  is  based  on  a  single  case, 
in  which  it  was  employed  by  a  surgical  colleague  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
withoot  the  advantage  of  a  prior  acquaintance  with  it  The  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  its  performance  is  greater  than  might  be  supposed  without  a  trial  of 
it.  The  increase  of  the  suffering  for  want  of  breath  caused  by  introducing  the 
fingers  into  the  mouth,  the  movements  of  the  larynx  incident  to  the  labored 
breathing,  and  the  acts  of  vomiting  which  are  excited,  render  it  not  easy  to 
deliberately  scarify  the  oedematous  parts.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  result 
was  unfortunate.  The  tumors  ware  not  sufficiently  scarified,  but  wounds 
were  made  which  led  to  hemorrhage  and  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  air-tubes. 
Tracheotomy  was  subsequently  performed,  but  too  late  to  save  the  patient. 
This  case  is  referred  to  in  order  to  enforce  the  importance  of  being  prepared 
to  meet  with  more  difficulty  than  might  be  anticipated.  Without  assuming 
to  adjodicate  in  a  matter  which  is  purely  surgical,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  simpler,  as  well  as  the  more  effectual,  operation  is  to  open  the  larynx 
or  trachea. 

(Edema  of  the  glottis  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  infancy  or  childhood 

SPASM    OF    THl    OLOTTIS. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  an  important  element  in  most  of  the  affections  of 
the  larynx  which  have  been  considered.  To  this  element  are  attributable 
the  CTonpal  cough  and  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  dyspnoea  in  ordi- 
aary  acnte  and  subacute  laryngitis  in  children,  and  in  laryngitis  with  exuda- 
^tion.  Bnt  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurs  as  a  functional  affection,  that  is,  irre* 
*8pective  of  inflammation  or  lesions  within  the  larynx. 

Spasm  occurs  in  young  children,  affecting  respiration  without  inducing 
cough.  This  is  the  pathological  condition  when  infants  are  said  to  have  fits 
of  ''holding  the  breath.'^  Respiration  is  arrested  until  the  face  becomes 
congested  and  livid,  and,  when  the  spasm  relaxes,  the  inspiration  may  be 
sonorous  as  in  pertussis.  In  some  children  tliese  paroxysms  occur  more  or 
leas  frequently.  They  are  some^es  accompanied  by  carpo-pedal  spasm. 
Convulsions  may  occur.  Death  may  take  place  in  a  prolonged  paroxysm, 
or  in  consequence  of  repeated  paroxysms  in  rapid  sncccKnion.  I  have  known 
an  instance  of  this  kind.  The  affection  is  commonly  known  as  laryngisnvu 
Miridulus,  From  a  supposed  connection  with  persisting  enlargement  of  the 
thymus  gland  after  birth,  it  has  been  called  thymic  astJnna, 

The  affection  is  purely  neurotic.  It  involves  a  peculiar  snsceptibility  to 
spasm  in  the  laryngeal  muscles.  This  susceptibility  may  be  incident  to  a 
certain  period,  as  daring  weaning  or  dentition,  but,  in  some  cases,  it  appears 
to  be  an  idiosyncrasy  of  infantile  life.  When  the  predisposition  exists, 
fMuroxysms  are  liable  to  be  excited  by  various  causes,  acting  physically  and 
mentally. 

Daring  a  paroxysm,  it  is  customary  to  employ  means  to  produce  a  strong 
Impression  on  the  surface,  as  slapping  the  back  or  sprinkling  cold  water  on  . 

■  Vide  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assooiation,  vols.  i.  and  Iv.  Several  cases  suocessfully 
treated  by  this  method  are  reported  by  Dr.  Bauk. 
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the  face.  The  treatment  otherwise  involves  the  removal  of  all  local  caoses 
of  irritation,  soch  as  the  distension  of  the  gums  and  the  retention  of  fecal 
matter,  avoidance  of  causes  inducing  mental  excitement,  and  measures  to 
invigorate  the  system. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  occurring  in  children  over  two  years  of  ag^,  accoai« 
panied'by  laryngeal  irritation  and  cough,  is  a  frequent  affection,  known  m 
spasmodic  croup,  A  child  is  suddenly  attacked  during  the  night,  having; 
perhaps,  gone  to  bed  apparently  in  perfect  health.  The  breathing  is  labored 
and  sonorous,  the  cough  presents,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  shrill,  ringing, 
croupal  character.  Great  alarm  is  produced,  and  the  physician  is  sent  for 
in  urgent  haste.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  cool ;  the  pnlse  is  small  and  per- 
haps  not  accelerated ;  the  voice  or  cry  is  not  hoarse  or  hosky  as  in  laryn* 
gitis :  the  affection,  in  short,  is  purely  spasmodic.  It  is  unattended  witli 
danger.  When  the  violent  symptoms  are  relieved,  the  respiration  is  found 
to  be  unobstructed.  There  is  no  liability  to  its  eventnation  in  so-called  true 
croup.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  latter  affection.  The  points  in- 
volved in  this  discrimination  are  as  follows:  the  abruptness  of  the  attack, 
which  is  not  preceded  by  symptoms  denoting  laryngitis ;  the  violence  of  the 
attack,  in  this  respect  differing  from  so-called  true  croup;  the  absence  of 
hoarseness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice,  of  febrile  movement,  and  of  exudation 
in  the  larynx ;  and,  finally,  the  speedy  and  complete  relief.  The  paroxysms 
may  return  for  two  or  more  successive  nights. 

The  treatment  consists  of  a  mild  emetic,  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that 
j^e  stomach  is  overloaded,  a  hot  foot-bath,  and  warm  fomentations  to  the 
neck.  These  measures  are  uniformly  successful.  The  treatment  of  these 
cases  is  sometimes  needlessly  active,  under  the  impression  that  a  serious 
affection  is  threatened;  and  practitioners  are  apt  to  congratulate  themselves 
and  the  friends  of  the  patient  on  their  success  in  preventing  true  croup. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  occur  as  a  functional  affection  in  the  adult.     It 
is  occasionally  incidental  to  hysteria,  and  may  simulate,  as  regards  some  of 
the  symptoms,  laryngitis,  or  oedema  of  the  glottis.     The  diagnostic  poin 
are  as  follows :  The  coexistence  of  hysterical  phenomena ;  the  absence 
hnskinesB  or  hoarseness  of  the  voice ;  intermittency  of  the  difficulty  of  brea' 
lug ;  the  speed^  relief  obtained  by  anodyne  remedies,  and  the  sudden  devel-' 
oproent  of  the  affection. 

The  measures  of  treatment  are  anodyne  or  antispasmodic  remedies  for 
immediate  relief,  and  afterward  those  indicated  by  the  general  condition/ and 
which  are  employed  in  analogous  nervous  affections. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  from  the  pressure  of  a  tufflor  or  other  causes.  It  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism,  and,  occurring  in  a  person  over  forty  years 
of  age,  should  always  excite  a  suspicion  of  aneurism.  I  have  reported  a  case 
of  aortic  aneurism  in  which  the  life  of  the  patient  was  destroyed  by  fre- 
quently recurring  paroxysms  of  laryngeal  spasm.* 

I  have  been  consulted  in  two  cases  in  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurred 
in  male  adults  without  any  evidence  of  disease  within  the  larynx  or  intra- 
thoracic disease.  In  one  case  the  patient  was  a  young  medical  student ;  the 
other  patient  was  a  gentleman  of  middle  age.  The  attacks  in  these  cases 
were  of  short  duration,  and  resembled  the  paroxysms  which  occur  in  young 
children.  The  cases  did  not  continue  under  my  observation,  and  the  subse- 
quent history  was  not  ascertained. 

1  American  Medical  Times,  1864. 
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NIBVOUS   APHONIA. 

L088  of  Toice,  or  aphonia,  is  incidental  to  the  several  varieties  of  larjngitii 
which  have  been  considered.  But  it  occurs  when  not  dependent  eitjier  od 
inOammation  or  lesions  within  the  larynx ;  in  other  words,  as  a  functional 
iflectioD.  It  is  then  known  as  nervoos  aphonia.  The  loss  of  voice  is  doe 
to  paralysis  affecting  the  nerve  of  phonation,  viz.,  the  spinal  accessory.  The 
affectioD  is  limited  to  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  the 
reflex  movements  involved  in  respiration  being  unaffected. 

This  form  of  aphonia  is  met  ^th  not  infreqnently  in  females,  and  is 
araally  associated  with  more  or  less  of  tlie  phenomena  embraced  under  the 
name  hysteria.  As  a  purely  nenrotic  affection,  that  is,  not  dependent  on 
any  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  it  must  be  extremely  rare  in  the  male  sex. 
I  have  met  with  it  io  a  case  in  which  the  lower  extremities  and  one  upper 
extremity  were  affected  with  paralysis,  and  in  a  case  of  hemiplegia.  A  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  loss  of  voice  and  loss  of  speech,  the  latter 
occnrring  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  of  hemiplegia,  and  dependent, 
not  on  the  loss  of  power  to  produce  vocal  sounds,  but  on  either  a  defect  in 
articulation  or  the  loss  of  memory  of  words.  Aphonia  occurs  from  pressure 
00  the  recnrrent  laryngeal  nerve  of  an  aneurismal  or  other  tumor,  and  the 
loss  of  voice  should  direct  attention  to  this  as  a  possible  or  probable  cause. 

The  diagnosis  of  nervous  aphonia  may  be  made  by  attention  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whispered  voice.  The  patient  speaks  in  a  pure,  soft  whispernn 
without  effort.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  aphonia  be  due  to  laryngitis,  the 
whisper  is  stridulous  or  husky  and  labored.  Moreover,  in  aphonia  due  to 
larynfcitis,  there  is  more  or  less  cough  and  expectoration,  symptoms  generally 
absent  in  nervous  aphonia.  As  the  question  is  usually  to  decide  between 
nervoaa  aphonia  and  chronic  laryngitis,  and  as  the  latter  affection  is  generally 
iMociated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and 
Ana  of  the  latter  disease  will  serve  to  con6rm  the  diagnosis. 
iT  ^'V  ^^®  aphonia  be  purely  neurotic,  in  other  words,  involving  no  lesion  of 
->•  4m  nerrona  centres,  nor  pressure  on  the  par  vagum  or  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerveBi  recovery  may  be  expected  after  a  duration  of  the  affection  varying 
much  in  different  cases.  The  voice  is  sometimes  restored  instantaneously 
and  unexpectedly.  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  repeated  attacks  had 
oecnrred. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  general  con- 
dition. Tonic  remedies  and  invigorating  hygienic  measures  are  indicated. 
Moderate  counter-irritation  may  be  useful.  Cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  the  application  of  the  electric  current  to  the  laryngeal  muscles  proved 


MORBID   GBOWTHS. 

The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  especially  at  the  vocal  chords,  is  some- 
tiuea  the  seat  of  morbid  growths  in  the  form  of  warty  vegetations,  or  tumors, 
which  are  generally  epithelial,  but  sometimes  fibro-cellular  and  pedunculated, 
the  latter  called  polypi.  These  occasion  inconvenience,  suffering,  and  death 
by  producing  obstruction.  Surgical  interference  becomes  necessary  when  the 
obstruction  is  sufficient  to  endanger  life.  A  tube  may  be  worn  in  the  trachea 
for  an  indeOnite  period.  In  a  case  in  which  a  permanent  artiM&l  opening 
becomes  necessary,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a  large  fistulous  orifice 
might  not  be  established,  rendering  the  tracheal  tube  unnecessary.  As 
bearing  on  this  question,  the  following  case  is  of  interest :  A  patient,  aged 
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about  f(^rty,  admitted  into  one  of  my  wards  in  BelleToe  Hospital  SDffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  debancb,  had  a  fistulous  orifice  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  trachea  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  forefinger.  This  fistula  fol- 
lowed a  wound  received  in  a  fracas,  and  had  existed  for  seventeen  years.  It 
occasioned  little  or  no  inconvenience  in  respiration.  There  were  no  syroptomi 
of  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  he  was 
entirely  free  from  pulmonary  disease.  The  onl^  inconvenience  which  it 
occasioned  was  in  speaking.  In  order  to  direct  a  curreut  of  air  through  tba 
glottis  sufficiently  for  the  production  of  voice,  he  was  accustomed  to  approxi- 
mate the  chin  to  the  sternum,  and  in  this  way  he  was  able  to  close  the  fistula. 


CHAPTER    X. 

PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 
Anatomioal  Characiors — Clinioal  History — Pathological  Charaet«r — Cauaation. 

The  term  pulmonary  tuberculosis  denotes  an  affection  characterized  by  the 
j^deposition  in  the  lungs  of  the  morbid  product  called  tubercle  or  tubercaloui 
matter.  This  affection  is  commonly  known  as  consumption^  or,  sometimes^ 
the  decline,  names  which  are  significant  in  view  of  the  wasting  of  the  body 
which  attends  its  march,  but  yet  not  distinctive,  inasmuch  as  progressive 
emaciation  belongs  to  the  history  of  other  affections.  The  name  phthisis,  or 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  has  the  same  significance,  that  is,  expressing  wasting  or 
emaciation,  and  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  The  term  tuberculoaia 
expresses  the  character,  and  pulmonary,  the  seat  of  the  affiection.  Of  tl|f»^ 
diseases  which  afflict  the  human  family,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important;, 
prevailing,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  occa8io||^-f 
ing,  exclusive  of  those  which  prevail  epidemically  or  eudemically,  a  larger 
proportion  of  deaths  than  any  other  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  nature  of  the  tuberculous  deposit,  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes,  etc.,  have  been  considered  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work  (vide  p.  37).  It  will  suffice  here  to  mention  the  anatomical 
points,  pertaining  to  the  deposit,  which  are  important  in  a  practical  view,  and 
the  morbid  conditions  incidental  to  the  local  affection. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  deposit,  it  varies  much  at  the  outset,  in  different 
cases.  Different  cases,  also,  differ  much  as  regards  its  progressive  accama- 
lation.  In  some  cases  the  deposition  goes  on  steadily,  that  is,  without  inter- 
mission ;  in  other  cases,  after  a  certain  amount  has  occurred,  there  is  no 
further  increase  for  an  indefinite  period.  Not  infrequently,  successive  de- 
posits occur  at  epochs  more  or  less  remote.  The  disposition  of  the  deposit 
varies.  In  some  cases  it  is  disseminated  in  nodules,  or  tubercles,  of  small  or 
moderate  size.  In  other  cases,  the  nodules,  at  first  isolated,  become  aggre- 
gated by  accretion,  multiplication,  and  coalescence,  forming  irregular  massei 
of  considerable  size. 

The  deposit  takes  place  first,  at  or  near  the  apex  of  one  lung,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  affection,  extends  downwarda, 
more  or  less,  towards  the  base.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the  deposit  occurs  at 
or  near  the  apex  of  the  other  lung,  thence  extending  downward.     Different 
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eollectloQB  of  cases  analyzed  id  order  to  determine  whether  the  rigbt  or  left 
lang  is  most  liable  to  be  first  afifected,  have  furnished  discrepant  resnlts, 
•bowing  that  there  Is  no  fixed  law  with  respect  to  this  point.  Exceptionally, 
the  deposit  commences  at  the  base  and  extends  npward.  These  exceptional 
cases  are  exceedingly  rare,  occnrring,  probably,  not  oftener  than  once  in  an 
hundred  cases. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  affection,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  differ- 
ent cases  in  respect  of  the  latency  of  the  deposit.  In  some  cases  the 
deposit,  although  considerable,  occasions  bnt  little  local  disturbance ;  in 
other  cases,  it  causes  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 
Circumscribed  bronchitis  occurs  sooner  or  later,  and  is  more  or  less  marked. 
Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma,  extending  over  a  limited  number  of  lobules 
(circumscribed  pneumonitis),  is  another  morbid  condition  incidental  to  the 
deposit  in  some  cases,  increasing,  for  a  time,  the  degree  and  extent  of  solidi- 
iieation,  and  sometimes  contributing  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  pulmonary 
structures.  Attacks  of  circumscribed  pleuritis  occur  almost  invariably. 
They  may  occur  early  in  the  history  of  the  deposit.  They  may  recur  at 
variable  periods,  leading  to  the  exudation  of  lymph,  without  liquid  effusion, 
sod  adhesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces,  by  means  of  intervening  organized  mem« 
brane.  The  occurrence  of  successive  attacks  of  dry  circumscribed  pleuritis 
explains  the  firm  attachment  of  the  pleuritic  surfaces  over  portions  of  the 
longs  corresponding  to  the  sites  of  the  tuberculous  deposit,  which  are  gene- 
nlly  found  in  examinations  after  death.  Diminished  volume  of  the  affected 
portions  of  the  lungs  is  another  anatomical  change  incidental  to  the  deposit^t 
even  before  softening  of  the  deposit  has  taken  place,  due  to  collapse  uf  pul- 
Bonary  lobules.  Emphysema  of  more  or  less  of  the  lobules  in  proximity  to 
tie  deposit,  is  another  morbid  condition  not  infrequently  observed. 

Softening,  the  discharge  of  the  liquefied  tuberculous  matter  by  ulceration 
hto  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  its  expectoration,  take  place  after  a  period 
which  Taries  much  in  different  cases.  The  affection  has  now  advanced  to 
.tk  formation  of  cavities.  When  the  tuberculous  matter  first  deposited  has 
A  this  way  been  removed,  the  matter  subsequently  deposited  is  undergoing 
loftening,  and  at  length  is,  in  like  manner,  removed.  Hence,  as  the  affec- 
tion progresses,  new  cavities  are  formed.  In  examinations  after  death,  cases 
differ  much  as  regards  the  nnmber  and  size  of  the  tuberculous  cavities.  The 
greater  part  of  the  npper  lobe  of  one  lung,  and  sometimes  of  both  lungs, 
may  be  converted  into  a  single  cavity  or  a  series  of  cavities.  These  cavities 
are  generally  irregular  in  form,  with  ridges  of  pulmonary  tissne  and  depres- 
sions, and,  hence,  distinguished  as  anfractuous.  Not  infrequently  they  are 
traversed  by  bands  of  pulmonary  tissue  containing  bloodvessels,  and  the 
mpture  of  these  is  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  which  occurs  in  certain 
esses.  The  cavities  become  lined  with  a  membrane  which  is  thick  and  dense 
is  proportion  to  their  age.  The  destruction  of  lung  is,  of  conrse,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  size  of  the  cavities,  and  their  formation  leads  to 
astilJ  further  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  portions  of  the  lung  in  whi(^h 
they  are  seated.  Exceptionally,  the  liquefied  tubercle  is  evacuated,  by  ulcer- 
ation through  the  pleura,  into  the  pleural  sac,  giving  rise  to  pleuritis  with 
effusion,  and  allowing  the  entrance  of  air,  thus  causing  pneumo-hydro- 
tfaoraz.  The  adhesions  resulting  from  the  successive  attacks  of  dry  circum- 
scribed pleuritis,  are  conservative  as  regards  protecting  against  this  accident, 
which  occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

A  simple  and  convenient  division  of  this  affection  into  stages  is  based  on 
the  marked  difference,  as  regards  the  anatomical  characters,  before  and  after 
the  formation  of  cavities.  The  first  stage  embraces  the  period  occupied  by 
the  accnmulaUon  of  the  deposit  and  the  softening,  up  to  the  evacuation  of 
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1iqnefle4  tabercle.  The  second  stage  extends  from  the  time  when  cavities 
are  formed  to  the  termination  of  the  affection.  A  stage  of  softening,  dis- 
tinct, on  the  one  hand,  from  the  period  during  which  tl)e  tnbercle  remaini 
solid  and  is  said  to  be  orude,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  carernout 
stage,  is  snperflnous,  for  the  existence  of  snch  a  stage  cannot  be  predicated 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  on  the  symptoms  and  signs.  As  regards  the 
two  stages,  viz.,  before  and  after  excavation,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  both  are  represented  at  the  same 'time  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  lungs.  After  cavities  have  been  formed  in  certain 
portions,  a  more  recent  deposit  in  other  portions  is  still  erode  or  on-  ^ 
dergoing  the  process  of  softening. 

In  this  division  into  two  stages,  it  is  assumed  that  the  aflTection  goes 
on  to  the  formation  of  cavities.  This,  unhappily,  is  the  rule;  yet,  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  are  not  very  infrequent.  If  the  deposit  be  disposed  in 
small,  disseminated  nodules  or  tubercles,  it  may  be  absorbed.  In  some 
cases  the  animal  constituents  of  the  deposit  are  absorbed,  leaving  the  min- 
eral portion,  and  the  latter  become  hard  calcareous  bodies  which  may  remain 
imbedded  in  the  lung,  or,  ulcerating  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  ex- 
pectorated. In  these  modes  a  cure  of  the  local  affection  takes  place  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases.  But  a  cure  may  also  take  place  after  the  affec- 
tion has  gone  on  to  the  second  stage.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  cavltieSi 
even  of  considerable  size,  may  gradually  contract  and,  at  length,  perfectly 
cicatrize.  In  some  cases  in  which  cicatrization  does  not  take  place,  cavities 
U)ecome  lined  with  a  non-secreting  membrane,  and  remain  nearly  innocoons 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Of  late,  some  writers  have  recognized,  as  a  stage  of  the  disease,  a  period^ 
anterior  to  the  tuberculous  deposit,  which  has  been  called  the  pre-tnberco* 
Ions  stage.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  stage  may  be  determinable  by 
symptoms  and  signs.  That  a  general  and  local  morbid  condition  precedes 
the  deposit,  can  hardly  be  donbted,  but  that  anatomical  changes  take  place, 
which  are  represented  by  symptomatic  phenomena,  and  which  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  physical  exploration,  cannot  be  considered  as  established  by  clinl« 
cal  observation. 

CuNioAL  History. — In  sketching  the  clinical  history  of  this  affection, 
the  symptoms  attending  its  development,  and  the  first  stage,  will,  in  the 
first  place,  claim  attention. 

'  The  affection  is  often  remarkably  insidious  in  its  development.  In  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases,  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  preceded,  for  several 
weeks  or  months,  by  deteriorated  general  health,  as  denoted  by  loss  of 
weight,  impaired  muscular  strength,  and  a  pallid  aspect.  These  premonitions, 
however,  are  not  constant,  and,  if  they  exist,  are  rarely  sufficieutly  marked 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  patient  or  others.  It  is  stated  by  Drs.  James 
Clark,  Bennett,  Tweedy,  Todd,  and  others,  that  certain  dyspeptic*  ailments 
are  apt  to  precede  the  development  of  the  affection.  If  this  be  so,  the 
ailments  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  a  striking  character.  In  a  pretty  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  the  pulmonary  symptoms  which  may  be  considered  as  de- 
noting the  occurrence  of  the  tuberculous  deposit,  are  neither  preceded  nor 
accompanied  by  ailments  of  any  description  which  lead  the  patient  to  sop- 
pose  that  he  is  affected  with  any  disease.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  when 
the  patient  first  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  physician,  the  previous 
history  renders  it  probable  that  a  deposit  has  existed  for  several  weeks,  or, 
perhaps,  months.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Dr.  E.  Smith, 
appear  to  show  that  persons  who  become  tuberculous,  are  apt  to  have  a  dis- 
like for  fatty  articles  of  food,  before  and  after  the  deposit  takes  place,  to- 
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gether  with  a  tendency  to  acid  eructations,  especially  after  the  ingestion 
of  fat. 

Of  the  pnlmonary  symptoms,  the  first  which  occurs  is  congh.  Unless  the 
de[H)sit  take  place  coincideutly  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  is  not 
eommon,  the  congh  is,  at  first  and  for  some  time,  slight,  dry,  hacking,  and 
perhaps  excites  little  or  no  attention.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is,  from  the 
ontset,  a  prominent  symptom.  The  expectoration,  for  some  time  wanting,  is 
at  first  small,  and  consists  of  foamy,  glairy  mucus.  It  progressively  in- 
creases, becoming  gradually  more  or  less  abundant,  and  also  becomes  solid  and 
opaque.  These  symptoms  proceed  from  irritation  and  circumscribed  bron- 
chitis produced  by  the  deposit.  Haemoptysis  frequently  takes  place  shortly 
after  the  occurrence  of  cough  and  expectoration.  In  some  cases  it  pre- 
cedes these  symptoms.  It  is  often  the  event  which  first  excites  any  uneasi- 
ness In  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  leads  him  to  seek  for  medical  advice. 
If  cough  and  expectoration  have  existed  for  some  time  prior  to  this  event, 
he  had  given  little  heed  to  them,  thinking  they  were  due  to  a  slight  cold, 
aod  that  they  would  shortly  disappear. 

Pain  in  the  chest  does  not  belong  to  the  tuberculous  affection  per  $€.  The 
pulmonary  parenchyma  is  endowed  with  very  little  sensibility.  Pain,  how- 
ever, is  apt  to  occur,  at  times,  more  or  less  frequently,  during  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  due  to  the  attacks  of  circumscribed  pleuritis,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made.  The  pain  is  sharp,  lancinating  or  stitch-like,  referred 
to  the  summit  of  the  chest,  and  frequently  shooting  beneath  the  scapula.  It 
varies  at  different  times  and  in  different  cases  in  severity,  being  rarely  suffi-^ 
cient  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  or  even  within  doors,  and  may  continue^ 
for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease*,  the  pain  in  these 
ittacks  is  referred  successively  to  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  it  may  be 
most  severe  and  frequent  on  the  side  in  which  the  amount  of  tuberculous  de- 
posit is  least.  These  attacks  are  frequently  considered  by  patients  to  be  rheu- 
matic or  neuralgic.  They  possess  considerable  diagnostic  significance,  but 
they  are  of  very  little  importance  as  indicating  gravity  or  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. Intercostal  neuralgia  occasionally  occurs  in  tuberculous  patients,  and 
is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  diagnostic  points  which  have  been  presented 
io  treating  of  that  affection.  The  respirations  are  usually  increased  in  fre- 
qoency,  and  the  increase,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  deposit.  This  symptom  may  not  attract  the  notice  of  the 
patient.  It  is  apparent  especially  on  exercise.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that 
•offering  from  dyspnoea  is  experienced,  and  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
this  symptom,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  physician  to  observe  for  himself, 
and  not  trust  to  the  statement  of  the  patient.  Even  when,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  deposit  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  taken  place,  lividity 
ia  marked,  dyspncea  is  not  always  complaiued  of. 

Among  other  than  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  condition  of  the  circulation, 
as  represented  by  the  pulse,  holds  an  important  place.  During  the  first  stage, 
more  or  less  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  the  rule,  and  this  acceleration, 
ahhoagh  not  great,  is  an  important  symptom  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 
The  amount  of  acceleration  differs  much  in  different  cases.  In  general,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  tuberculous 
cachexia.  If  the  pulse  be  habitually  frequent,  the  disease  will  be  likely  to 
be  rapldlj  progressive.  A  certain  proportion  of  cases  are  characterized  by 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  is  also  quick,  vibratory,  and  compressible, 
qnalities  denoting  morbid  activity,  but  not  increased  power,  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart.  In  these  cases  the  career  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  be 
short,  the  deposit  progressively  accumulating  and  running  rapidly  through 
its  changes. 
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Daily  febrile  exacerbations,  commonly  called  hectic  fever,  may  oocar  in 
the  first  stage.  Toward  evening  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  increased, 
with  increased  beat  of  sliin,  and  sometimes  a  marlted  sensation  of  baming  in 
the  soles  and  palms ;  the  cheeks  may  present  a  circumscribed  Oush,  and,  after 
some  hours,  the  exacerbation  goes  off  with  perspiration.  The  exacerbation 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  chill.  Chills  also  occur  without  being  followed 
by  notable  febrile  movement  They  may  be  pronounced  and  accompanied 
by  some  ngor,  or  they  are  slight  and  transient,  consisting,  in  some  cases,  of 
occasional  shiverings  or  a  sensation  as  if  water  were  trickling  down  the  back. 
Well-marked  chills,  followed  by  increased  heat  and  perspiration,  may  occur 
with  such  regularity  that  the  patient  is  supposed  to  be  affected  with  inter- 
mittent fever,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  ff  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
are  slight,  the  affection  of  the  lungs  may  be  for  some  time  overlooked.  I 
suppose  there  are  few  physicians  of  much  experience  in  situations  where  they 
are  liable  to  meet  with  intermittent  fever  who  cannot  recall  cases  in  wiiich 
this  error  of  diagnosis  has  been  made.  Febrile  movement  of  limited  dnration 
may  be  due  to  intercurrent,  circumscribed  pneumonitis. 

As  regards  appetite  and  digestion,  there  is  much  diversity  in  different 
cases.  In  general,  the  desire  for  food  is  diminished  and  the  ability  to  digest 
food  impaired.  In  some  cases  there  is  almost  entire  loss  of  appetite  and 
even  a  repugnance  to  food.  This  is  an  unfavorable  feature  of  the  disease. 
Disorder  of  digestion  is  sometimes  so  prominent  as  to  appear  to  be  the  chief 
malady.  The  physician  should  be  on  his  guard  against  considering  the 
cough  in  such  cases  as  merely  dyspeptic  or  symptomatic.  Antipathy  to  fat^ 
^as  a  characteristic  of  cases  of  this  disease,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Diarrhoea  occurs,  in  the  first  stage,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  If 
occasional  only,  it  may  proceed  from  incomplete  digestion ;  but  if  frequently 
recurring  or  persisting,  it  points  to  the  existence  of  tuberculous  deposit 
within  the  intestinal  canal,  usually  seated  in  the  small  intestine.  Persisting 
or  frequently  recurring  diarrhoea,  accompanied  by  cough,  if  the  latter  be 
ever  so  slight,  should  excite  suspicion  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the 
existence  of  this  affection  being  ascertained,  a  tnberculous  affection  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  as  a  secondary  affection,  is  to  be  inferred.  Diarrhcea  pro? 
ceeding  from  tuberculous  enteritis  is  an  unfavorable  symptom,  diminishing 
the  prospect  of  improvement 

Impaired  nutrition,  denoted  by  diminished  weight  or  emaciation,  is  fre- 
quently one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  reduction  in  weight  con- 
tinues so  long  as  the  disease  is  progressive ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease 
may  generally  be  considered  as  non-progressive  if  the  patient  be  not  losing 
weight,  and,  still  more,  if  he  be  gaining  in  flesh.  Defect  in  the  processes  of 
assimilation  is  shown  also  by  anaemia,  which,  in  most  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  is  an  early  symptom,  and  frequently  exists  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  muscular  strength  progressively  diminishes  if  the  disease  be  progress-- 
ive,  but  here  there  itf  much  variation  in  different  cases.  Patients  are  rarely 
compelled  to  keep  the  bed  in  the  first  stage,  and  they  are  generally  able  to 
be  out  of  doors.  Deficiency  of  breath,  in  some  cases,  precludes  an  amount  of 
active  exercise  or  labor  for  which  muscular  strength  is  sufficiently  retained. 

In  females,  suppression  of  the  menses  is  a  symptom  significant  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  The  menstrual  discharge  diminishes  in  quantity,  and 
generally  becomes  suppressed.  They  are  apt  to  attribute  importance  to  the 
suppression  as  a  cause  of  their  other  ailments.  It  is,  however,  an  event 
incidental  to  the  tuberculous  disease,  and  does  not  claim  special  measnres  of 
treatment  Facts  do  not  show  that  suppression  of  the  menses  from  other 
causes  exerts  an  influence  in  the  development  of  tuberculosis. 

This  disease  does  not  tend  directly  to  impair  the  intellectual  faculties. 
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TThe  intellect  freqaeDtlj  remains  bright  and  active  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
of the  disease.     The  feelings  are  osuallj  cheerful  and  buoyant     The 
__  aient  is  hopefol  respecting  his  condition ;  he  depreciates  his  symptoms, 
^ud  is  reluctaot  to  admit  that  his  malady  is  serious.     This  state  of  mind 
aometimes  amoonts  to  an  infatuation,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  from 
patient  a  fair  aeconnt  of  his  symptoms,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  phy- 
Dcian  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  statements  of  others  and  his  own  obserYations. 
To  soch  an  extent  is  the  absence  of  anxiety  characteristic  of  the  disease,  that 
ai  oppoaite  frame  of  mind  militates  somewhat  against  the  supposition  of  the 
ciisteoce  of  tobercolosis.     Tuberculous  patients  are  readily  persuaded  that 
llwy  are  improTing,  and  hence  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  quacks.     They 
•oflMtimet  dislike  to  be  told  the  truth,  and  take  offence  at  an  intimation  that 
tbey  are  coosamptiye. 

Proceeding  to  notice  the  points  in  the  clinical  history  which  distinguish 
tke  Kcond  stage,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  prac- 
ticilly  important,  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
itif^s.  Successive  irruptions  of  tubercle  are  apt  to  take  place,  and  the 
McoBolatioQ  may  be  going  on  steadily,  so  that,  while  the  local  affection  has 
idfiaced  to  the  second  stage  in  one  part,  usually  near  the  apex,  the  first 
ittge  may  be  represented  in  other  parts.  The  disease  is  to  be  considered 
M  ksTiag  advanced  to  the  second  stage  when  a  cavity  or  cavities  exist  of 
liffieieDt  size  to  giie  rise  to  certain  distinctive  signs  and  symptoms.  The 
tfrnptoms  of  the  first  stage  continue  into  the  second,  increased  and  modified 
1^  tbe  existence  of  cavities. 

The  coDgh  in  the  second  stage  usually  becomes  more  prominent.  It  is 
Ibh  irritable,  and  more  exclusively  for  expectoration.  It  is  troublesome  and 
dileolt  io  proportion  as  the  contents  of  the  cavities  are  not  easily  evacuated, 
oviog  to  their  size,  want  of  free  communication  with  tbe  bronchial  tubes,  etc. 
Ae  expectoration  consists  of  liquefied  tubercle,  matter  furnished  by  the 
Uaiag  membrane  of  the  cavities,  and  products  of  secretion  from  the  bronchial 
■flcooa  membrane.  The  quantity  of  expectoration  is  very  variable,  amonnt- 
iBg,  in  some  cases,  to  only  a  few  ounces,  and,  in  other  cases,  to  a  pint  or 
■ore  daily. 

Tbe  sross  appearances  of  the  expectoration  are  various.  It  is  oftenest 
moco-parolent  with  more  or  less  predominance  of  the  characters  of  pus.  In 
proportion  aa  it  has  the  characters  of  pus,  the  sputa  do  not  remain  distinct, 
Wt  ran  together  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass.  Sometimes  a  collection  of 
tk  liqnid  expectorated  presents  a  thick,  opaque  appearance  not  unlike  that 
tf  pea-soup  or  gruel.  The  sputa  are  sometimes  solid,  remaining  distinct, 
Md,  in  falling  upon  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  assume  a  flat,  round  appear- 
aee  like  that  of  a  coin,  and,  hence,  are  called  nummular  sputa.  The  sputa 
oeeasionally  present  yellow  stria,  which  consist  apparently  of  pus.  The 
idgea  of  the  spnta  are  sometimes  ragged ;  another  appearance  is  that  of 
Mall  particles,  resembling  boiled  rice,  contained  in  the  matter  expecto- 
iited.  It  ia  very  rare  for  semi-softened,  cheesy,  tuberculous  matter  to  be 
apcctorated,  but^  in  one  case  under  my  observation,  several  masses  of  this 
deieription  were  raised,  evidently  due  to  an  unusually  large  ulcerated  orifice 
bring  estAblished  between  a  collection  of  tubercle  and  a  bronchial  tube  of 
ttwidenble  size.  In  this  case,  the  signs  of  a  cavity  were  developed  directly 
ifter  tbe  expectoration  of  a  large  amount  of  matter  which  contained  the 
■BHes  of  partially  softened  tubercle.  A  sudden  ex|>ectoration  of  matter,  in 
eouiderable  quantity,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  purulent  or  puruloid 
liquid,  denotes  the  opening  by  ulceration  of  a  collection  of  liquefied  tubercle. 
Not  infrequently  this  occurs  repeatedly  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
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bat  in  many  cases  the  nicerated  opening  is  at  first  small,  and  the  tabercolooB 
matter  escapes  gradually  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  matter  expectorated  rarely  shows  tober- 
colons  corpuscles.  These  are  disintegrated  in  the  process  of  liquefaction. 
The  constituents,  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  are  pus-globules,  epithelioniy 
fatty  granules,  blood-disks ;  occasionally  the  yellow  elastic  fibre,  and  some- 
times vegetable  spornles  and  spores. 

N  The  quantity  of  matter  expectorated  is,  in  general,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  size  of  cavities.  It  is  usually  more  abundant  in  the  morning 
than  at  any  other  period,  owing  to  its  having  accumulated  during  sleep. 
Toward  the  close  of  life  the  act  of  expectoration  becomes  difficult  on  account 
of  muscular  feebleness,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  morbid  prodacts 
in  the  air-passages  not  infrequently  hastens  death.  Occasionally  the  mattw 
expectorated,  and  the  breath  of  the  patient,  emit  considerable  fetor,  doe  to 
sloughing  of  small  masses  of  pulmonary  structure  within  the  cavities. 

Hsemoptysis  occurs  less  frequently  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  stag^ ; 
and,  occurring  in  the  second  stage,  it  may  be  due  to  the  ruptnre  of  the  bands 
of  pulmonary  tissue  which  so  often  traverse  tuberculous  cavities,  these  bands 
sometimes  containing  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  an  abundant  hemor- 
rhage.  It  is  possible  for  the  loss  of  blood  in  this  way  to  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  life,  but  instances  must  be  extremely  rare.  The  hemorrhage,  how- 
ever, may  contribute  to  a  fatal  result.  I  have  known  a  large  oavitj  to 
become  filled  with  coagulated  blood. 

Hoarseness,  or  huskiness,  or  extinction  of  the  voice,  denotes  laryngitis^ 
which  may  be  developed  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the  second  stage.  This 
affection  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  its  existence  constitutes  presumptive  proof  of  pulmonary  tnberca- 
losis,  the  latter  usually  existing  prior  to  the  laryngitis. 

Lancinating  pains  incident  to  intercurrent  pleuritis  recur  in  the  second 
as  well  as  the  first  stage,  from  time  to  time.  Occasionally,  both  in  the  first 
and  second  stage,  the  pleuritis  becomes  general,  and  is  attended  with  liquid 
effusion.  So  far  as  my  observations  go,  they  confirm  the  statement  of  Loois^ 
that  double  pleuritis  with  effusion  always  denotes  the  pre-existence  of  tuber- 
cle. I  have  lately  met  with  a  case  of  double  pleuritis  with  considerable 
effusion  in  both  sides,  limited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  in  which  the 
tuberculous  deposit  was  situated  at  the  base  of  the  lungs,  and  in  one  lung  the 
affection  had  advanced  to  the  second  stage.  Acute  pain,  suddenly  developed, 
with  embarrassed  breathing,  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  prostration,  point  to 
perforation  of  the  lung,  and  the  signs  of  pneumo-hydrothorax  are  to  be 
sought  for. 

The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  more  accelerated  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
stage.  Febrile  exacerbations  are  oftener  present  and  more  marked,  with 
burning  of  the  soles  and  palms.  The  night  perspirations  are  often  copious, 
and  are  a  source  of  debility  and  great  discomfort. 

The  appetite  and  digestion  are  more  or  less  impaired,  cases  differing 
greatly  as  regards  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  ingestion  of  food. 
Diarrhoea  is  more  frequently  present  and  a  more  prominent  symptom  in  the 
second  stage,  being  connected  often  with  intestinal  ulcerations.  If  profnse 
and  persisting,  it  has  been  distinguished  as  colliquative  diarrhosa.  With  the 
progress  of  the  disease  the  body  progressively  diminishes  in  weight,  and  the 
patient  is  often  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation.  The  strength 
varies  greatly  in  this  stage.  The  patient  may  be  confined  to  the  bed  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  before  death,  but  not  infrequently  strength  is  pre- 
served sufficiently  to  be  up  much  of  the  time,  and  even  to  go  out  of  doorS| 
up  to  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours  before  death. 
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Bolboos  enlargemeDt  of  the  ends  of  the  fini^ers,  with  incarvation  of  the 
Mils,  forming  what  are  commonly  called  clubbed  fingers,  is  occasionally  ob- 
ttrred.  This  pecoliar  appearance  is  characteristic  of  tubercoloas  disease, 
but  not  a  pathognomonic  symptom.  I  have  known  it  to  be  strikingly  marked 
in  coonectioD  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart  without  tabercnlosis,  and 
•lio  in  chronic  pneomonitis.  I  hare  been  led  to  observe  that  it  is  apt  to 
occor  when  the  toberculous  deposit  is  disproportionately  abundant  in  one 
tide  of  the  cheat  The  toes  present  a  similar  appearance,  but  in  a  less 
nrked  degree. 

The  mental  condition  in  the  second  stage  is  frequently  not  less  character- 
irtiethan  in  the  first  The  expectation  of  improvement,  prolonged  life,  or 
mil  reeoTery,  amounts,  in  some  cases,  to  an  insane  delusion.  Patients  are 
nnetimea  oceopied  in  forming  plans  for  the  future,  when  it  is  obvious  to  any 
obierTer  that  they  are  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  They  may  insist  to  the 
hit  that  there  ia  no  danger.  Over  and  over  again,  in  the  hospital  pul- 
■ooary  wards,  I  am  asked  by  patients  reduced  almost  to  skeletons,  and  too 
fceUe  to  ait  op  for  a  moment,  if  there  be  any  danger,  or  if  I  do  not  think 
tkey  will  recover.  But  whenever  patients  affected  with  this  disease  are  sat- 
irfed  thai  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  recovery,  they  generally  become 
qoickly  and  completely  resigned. 

(Edema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  is  a  symptom  of  the  second  stage,  denoting 
•otable  failore  of  the  circulation.  For  a  time  this  may  occur  only  after  sit- 
tiag  or  standing,  disappearing  after  the  recumbent  posture  has  been  maiu- 
fiiiBed  for  some  hours ;  but,  at  length,  it  is  permanent,  and  may  increase  and 
extend  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities,  rendering  them  unwieldy  or 
powerless.  When  the  oedema  becomes  thus  marked,  extensive,  and  perma- 
Kot,  foagalation  of  the  blood  and  consequent  obstruction  of  the  iliac  veias 
tre  to  be  aaspected,  an  event  which  is  liable  to  occur  in  this  disease.  If  the 
CBdeoia  become  diffused  over  the  body,  constituting  anasarca,  coexisting  dis- 
cue  of  the  kidneys  is  to  be  inferred. 

The  clinical  history,  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  affected,  in  no 
Mall  degree,  by  complications  and  coexisting  affections.  The  occurrence 
oftoberealoaa  disease  of  the  intestines,  tuberculous  laryngitis,  pneumo-hjdro- 
thorax,  and  disease  of  the  kidneys,  has  been  already  referred  to.  Cbroiiic 
peritonitis  is  an  occasional  complication.  The  researches  of  Louis  have 
AowB  that  chronic  peritonitis,  not  traumatic,  is  almost  invariably  dependent 
M  a  tobercalous  deposit  in  this  situation,  aud,  hence,  that  from  the  eiu-st- 
(•ce  of  this  affection,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  inferred.  Acute  peri- 
tooitis  from  perforation,  is  sometimes  incident  to  the  ulcerations  which  pro- 
eeed  from  the  tuberculous  affection  within  the  intestinal  canal.  Meningitis 
Ncurs  as  a  rare  concomitant  in  the  adult,  but  not  infrequently  in  early  life. 
Ail  coexisting  affection  accounts  for  the  development  of  delirium  and  coma 
ii  certain  caHCS.  Perineal  abscess  leading  to  fistula,  is  another  complication 
oeeorring  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  proceeding  from  a  depu»it  of 
liberele  in  this  situation.  Clinical  observation  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  when 
tkii  complication  occurs,  the  amount  of  deposit  in  the  lungs  is  small  or 
loderate,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  pulmonary  affection  is  slow.  An  accu- 
ulatlon  of  fat  within  the  liver  cells  is  a  morbid  condition  observed  in  a 
audi  proportion  of  cases,  occurring  oftener  in  females  than  in  males. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  extremely  variable.  In  the  vast  majority 
•f  eaaea  it  is  essentially  a  chronic  affection,  but  sometimes  it  runs  a  rapid 
eoorte,  pusing  through  its  changes  and  destroying  life  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
diieftife  in  such  cases  has  been  known  heretofore  as  "  galloping  consumption." 
The  disease,  in  these  cases,  is  quite  different  from  what  is  known  as  acute 
16 
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phthtiis,  which  will  be  noticed  briefly  ander  a  distinct  heading.*  DistribntiDfr 
fatal  cases  into  groups  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  ezclatiTe  of 
the  rapid  cases  jost  referred  to,  one  group  will  consist  of  cases  in  which  the 
disease  continues  firom  three  to  six  months ;  in  another  group,  death  takes 
place  between  six  months  and  a  year  ;  in  a  third  group  the  career  extendi 
from  one  to  two  years,  and  in  another  group  the  fatal  termination  is  held  in 
abeyance  for  many  years.  I  have  met  with  a  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  tuberculous  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and,  at  this  moment,  I  have 
a  patient  under  observation  in  whom  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  diaeasa 
has  existed  for  forty  years. 

Limiting  attention  to  the  cases  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  disease  proTes 
fatal," its  march  is  extremely  irregular.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  little  or  no 
progress  to  be  apparent  for  several  successive  weeks,  months,  or  even  years, 
and  then  the  disease  to  advance  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  The  occonreoce 
of  fresh  deposits  of  tubercle  at  successive  epochs,  is  frequently  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  onward  march  of  the  disease ;  but  cases  differ  much  as  re* 
gards  the  local  destruction,  changes  incident  to  the  deposit,  and  the  raplditj 
with  which  softening,  ulceration,  and  the  formation  of  cavities  take  place. 
Further  remarks  on  the  march  of  the  disease  will  be  suggested  under  the 
head  of  prognosis. 

Patholoqtoal  Chabaoter. — The  pathological  character  of  this  aflecttoo 
has  already  been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  In  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  fact  to  be  especially  borne  in  mind  is,  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  not,  primarily  and  essentially,  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  The 
deposit  of  tubercle  proceeds  from  a  prior  morbid  condition  of  the  system ; 
in  other  words,  the  pulmonary  disease  is  the  local  expression  of  a  special 
constitutional  affection,  called  the  tuberculous  cachexia  or  dyscrasia.  It  ia 
probable  that  tubercle  is  deposited  because  its  elements  exist  in  the  blood 
in  a  form  leading  to  their  separation.  The  exudation  is,  in  fact,  an  elimioa- 
tion.  It  is  a  rational  inference  that  a  vice  of  assimilation  is  involved  in  the 
existence  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  but  the  nature  of  the  latter  and  the 
mode  of  its  production  are  problems  remaining  to  be  solved  by  foture  re« 
searches.  The  deposit  takes  place  without  inflammation,  using  this  term  ia 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used.  Tuberculization  is  a  non-inflamma- 
tory process,  unless  we  accept  as  a  definition  of  inflammation  any  process 
involving  an  exudation. 

Causation. — The  causes  of  pnlmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  act,  first,  locally,  upon  the  lungs,  and,  second,  generally,  in  pro* 
dncing  the  constitutional  condition  or  cachexia  which  constitutes  the  disease. 
With  respect  to  local  causes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  ever  suffi- 
cient ia  themselves  to  produce  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  they  only 
abt  on  exciting  causes.  The  deposit  of  tubercle  is  sometimes  either  preceded 
by,  or  occurs  in  connection  with,  some  other  pulmonary  affection,  vis.,  bron- 
chitis, plearitis,  or  pneumonitis.  If  this  association  be  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence, the  other  affections  only  serve  to  determine  the  time  of  the  deposit, 
the  cachexia  already  existing ;  that  is,  they  act  the  part  of  the  match  when 
everything  is  ready  for  the  explosion.  These  affections  occur  so  frequently, 
without  being  either  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  tuberculous  deposit,  that 
it  is  certain  they  have  no  intrinsic  tendency  to  that  result;  and,  oh  the  other 
hand,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  developed  irre- 

'  By  some  writers  <the  term  "  galloping  oonsumption"  it  applied  to  the  Utter  form 
of  disease. 
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BpecUfe  of  tbes^  affections.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating substances,  such  as  stone- dust,  6ne  particles  of  metal,  etc.,  necessarilj 
incideotal  to  certain  occupations,  is  snflQcient  to  give  rise  to  tuberculous  dis- 
ease. This  may  be  doubted.  When  the  disease  attacks  needle-grinders, 
•tODecatters,  etc.,  causes  are  probably  involved  other  than  those  acting 
locally,  the  latter  playing  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  etiology. 

To  the  conformation  of  the  thorax  was  formerly  attributed  considerable 
eansative  agency.  This  doubtless  arose  in  part  from  observing  that  tuber- 
coloas  patients  often  present  contraction  of  the  chest,  occurring  as  an  effect 
of  the  disease.  Persons  with  great  deformity  of  the  chest  are  not  specially 
prone  to  tuberculosis.  So,  also,  the  idea  that  the  exercise  of  the  voice  may 
De  a  predisposing  or  exciting  cause  has  become  obsolete ;  and  obsecration 
ahows  that,  if  any  influence  be  derived  from  this  source,  it  is  conservative 
rather  than  causative. 

The  opinion  appears  to  be  entertained  by  some  writers,  that  chronic  pha- 
ryngitia,  which  is  an  exceedingly  common  affection  in  this  pert  of  the  world, 
has  a  tendency  to  eventuate  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  opinion  Is  erroneous.  After  a  large  opportunity  of  observing  cases  of 
chronic  pharyngitis,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  generally  denotes 
a  condition  of  the  system  unfavorable  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  The  seba- 
ceous collections  which  are  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  glands  of  the  tonsils, 
and  to  be  c(jected  by  coughing  in  the  form  of  round,  hard  pellets,  are  some- 
times mistaicen  for  tubercles.  These  may  be  distinguished  from  obsolete 
tubercles  or  pulmonary  calculi  by  their  being  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and 
emitting,  when  crushed,  a  fetid  odor. 

The  efficient  causes  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  must  be  sought  for  among 
those  which  affect  the  system.  If  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease  were 
fully  understood,  we  might  hope  to  reach  synthetically  the  knowledge  of  its 
causation.  A  rational  pathology  and  etiology  must  of  necessity  go  hand 
in  hand ;  but  our  present  knowledge  of  both  is  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
The  actual  knowledge  which  we  possess  is  derived  from  clinical  observation 
and  statistics,  and  there  is  much  room  for  further  information  to  be  derived 
from  these  sources.  I  shall  state  certain  conclusions  which  appear  to  be 
well  grounded,  referring  the  reader  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  facts  on 
which  they  are  based,  to  works  treating  at  greater  length  of  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject. 

Facts  show  the  tuberculous  diathesis  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  to 
be  congenital  and  inherited.  Why  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  rendering 
a  person  specially  liable,  at  a  certain  age,  to  the  development  of  this  dis- 
ease should  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  cannot  be  explained  more 
than  the  fact 'that  peculiar  traits  of  physiognomy  or  mental  character  are 
inherited.  The  conclusion  rests  on  observation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
remark  that  the  offspring  of  consumptive  parents  are  apt  to  become  tuber- 
culous. But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  frequency  of  the  disease  is 
such,  that  a  tolerably  large  proportion  of  tuberculous  parents  must  have  a 
eoDsnmptive  parentage  from  mere  coincidence ;  and  it  may  be  true  that,  suf- 
ficient consideration  not  having  been  accorded  to  this  fact,  hereditary  influ- 
ence has  been  overrated.  Walshe's  statistical  researches  appear  to  give  sup- 
port to  this  supposition.  Interrogating  a  considerable  number  of  hospital 
patients  affect^  with  the  disease,  viz.,  162,  he  found  that  of  this  number  in 
S6  per  cent  either  the  father  or  mother,  or  both  parents^  were  tuberculous.* 
He  argnes  that  this  proportion  is  not  much  above  that  which  would  be  ex- 
pected from  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  irrespective  of  any  hereditary« 
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inflaence.  These  statistics,  however,  are  open  to  the  criCfcism  that  the 
statements  of  hospital  patients  are  not  very  reliable,  and  that,  in  a  certaia 
proportion  of  cases,  the  parents  might  subsequently  become  tubercoloiis* 
Moreover,  the  number  of  patients  interrogated,  although  considerable,  waa 
not  very  large.  This  plan  of  investigation  might  be  pursued  farther  with 
perhaps  a  different  result;  and  it  would  be  more  satisfiactory  to  analyse  caaea 
in  private  practice  with  respect  to  this  point 

A  congenital  and  hereditary  influence  is  most  strikingly  shown  by  facta 
relating  to  certain  families.  In  another  work  I  have  cited  the  following  in« 
stance,  occurring  under  my  own  observation  :^  All  the  children  of  a  family, 
seven  in  number,  were  victims  of  this  disease  in  five  years — the  ages  being 
between  18  and  23.  The  mother  died  of  the  disease  shortly  before  the  death 
of  the  first  of  the  seven  children  who  .died.  The  father  was  a  man  of  robosl 
health.  Another  instance  within  my  knowledge  is  as  follows :  A  tubereolom 
patient  was  under  my  care  in  January,  1862,  and  subsequently  died.  This 
patient  had  lost  eight  brothers  or  sisters  from  the  disease,  and  both  parents. 
Two  sisters,  then  living,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  family.  A  still  more 
striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  following  facts :  Of  a  family  comprising 
eight  children,  one  died  in  childhood  with  convulsions,  three  daughters  and 
one  son  have  died  with  phthisis,  another  daughter  and  a  son  are  now  tuber* 
culous,  and  the  only  remaining  child,  the  eldest  daughter,  presents  the  hifr> 
tory  and  signs  of  arrested  tuberculosis.  Both  par^ts  died  tuberculous. 
The  following  statement,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  an  intelligent 
medical  student,  now  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  illustrates  a  congenital  ten* 
dency  without  the  evidence  of  inheritance :  Mr.  S.  is  57  years  of  age,  and  in 
good  health.  His  wife  is  52,  and  well.  No  progenitors  have  been  known 
to  die  with  tuberculosis.  All  the  children,  five  in  number,  died  with  this 
disease  between  1853  and  1861 — their  ages  respectively  being,  at  the  time 
of  death,  23,  25,  24,  22,  and  23. 

Facts,  such  as  have  just  been  cited,  certainly  show  that  the  tubercolons 
diathesis  is  sometimes  inherent  in  the  constitution  and  inherited.  To  what 
extent  a  congenital  inflaence  is  involved  in  cases  in  which  circumstances  do 
not  render  it  evident,  must  be  left  for  conjecture.  It  is  not  irrational  to  bus* 
pect  its  existence  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  proof  is  im* 
possible. 

The  predisposition  has  relation  to  age.  The  disease  is  most  liable  to  be 
developed  between  20  and  30.  The  other  decennial  periods  of  life  are 
arranged  in  the  following  series,  according  to  the  rate  of  predisposition : 
30  and  40,  10  and  20,  40  and  50,  50  and  60,  0  and  10,  60  and  70,  70  and 
80,  80  and  90,  90  and  100.  No  age  is  exempt  from  a  liability  to  the  dia* 
ease,  and  it  may  affect  the  foetus  in  utero. 

Climate  appears  to  exert  an  inflaence  either  for  or  against  the  developmeot 
of  the  disease.  It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
is  less  in  climates  either  uniformly  warm  and  dry,  or  uniformly  cold  and  drr, 
than  in  those  which  are  moist  and  subject  to  frequent  alternations  of  cold 
and  warmth.  Major  Tullock's  reports,  to  which  all  writers  refer,  showed  that 
among  British  troops  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  this  disease  was  greater  in 
some  tropical  situations,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  than  in  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  These  statistics,  however,  are  of  little  value  as  regards  the  influence 
of  climate,  for,  assuming  accuracy  of  diagnosis,  the  soldiers  carried  with  them 
constitutional  tendencies  acquired  elsewhere,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  may  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  cauaatioD. 
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TliAt  this  criticism  is  jost,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  of  mortality 
aaong  the  officers  gave  a  different  resalt.  The  disease  prevails  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  showing,  doubtless,  the  operation 
•f  auxiliary  cansea  in  tlie  former.  It  prevails  more  on  the  seaboard  than  in 
bland  ntnations.  The  elaborate  researches  of  Prof.  Bowditch  go  to  show 
tliat,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  cases  occur  more  frequently  in  localities 
is  which  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  humid  by  streams  or  marshes.  There 
is  no  fonndation  for  the  opinion  that  the  terrestrial  emanations  known  as 
miumatic  afford  any  protection  against  the  disease.  Newly-settled  places 
tre  freqoently  exempt,  for  some  time,  from  its  prevalence  to  much  extent ; 
bot  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  the  pioneers  who  compose  the  early  popu- 
latioi  in  these  places  are  persons,  generally,  of  sturdy,  vigorous  health,  and 
the  habits  of  life,  in  such  a  population,  are  protective  against  this  disease. 
As  regards  season,  the  disease  is  oftener  developed  during  the  spring  months 
sod  the  hot  months  of  summer  than  at  other  portions  of  the  year. 

The  disease  prevails  much  more  among  those  whose  pursuits  are  sedentary 
than  among  those  whose  occopations  involve  out-door  life.  Want  of  exer- 
cise, defective  ventilation,  dedciency  of  light,  and  the  depressing  emotions 
Bndonbtcdly  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  With 
reference  to  the  influence  of  ventilation,  the  following  researches  of  Dr.  Guy, 
of  Loodon,  are  interesting.  Taking  hemoptysis  as  a  criterion  of  either  tuber- 
colosis  or  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  Dr.  G.  interrogated  104  compositors 
vbo  worked  in  apartments  having  less  than  500  cubic  feet  for  each  person. 
Of  this  number  thus  situated,  12.50  percent  had  had  hsemoptysis.  He  then 
ioterrogated  115  compositors  who  worked  in  apartments  having  from  500 
to  600  cubic  feet,  and  of  this  number,  4.35  had  had  haemoptysis.  Of  101 
compositors  working  in  apartments  with  more  than  600  feet,  only  1.98  had 
bid  bsemoptysis.  The  influence  of  the  several  causes  just  mentioned  is  seen 
is  the  greater  liability  of  domesticated  animals  to  tuberculous  disease  than 
of  the  same  animals  in  a  wild  state.  "  The  stabled  cow,  the  penned  sheep, 
tke  tame  rabbit,  the  monkey,  the  caged  lion,  tiger,  or  elephant,  are  almost 
iivariablj  cnt  off  by  tuberculous  affections."* 

The  infrequency  with  which  the  disease  is  found  in  the  post-mortem 
examiDations  of  those  who  have  died  from  intemperance,  has  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  use  of  alcohol  antagonizes  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  As- 
taming  that  there  is  ground  for  this  sujiposition,  it  would  be  irrational  to 
reject  it  because  it  may  be  made  to  sanction  the  unnecessary  use  of  alcohol. 
The  moral  as  well  as  physical  considerations  which  this  application  involves, 
sre,  of  course,  to  have  due  weight  in  affecting  the  conduct  of  practitioners. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  habits  of  diet  unduly  restricted  as  regards 
Tsriety  and  quantity,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  may  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  disease. 

Pregnancy  has  been  supposed  to  antagonize  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  and 
Bsrriage  has  sometimes  been  advised  as  a  prophylactic  and  even  curative 
■easnre.  Facts,  however,  do  not  afford  support  to  this  supposition.  The 
researches  of  Grisolle  and  Dubreuilh  show  that,  so  far  from  this  being  true, 
the  developmeDt  of  the  disease  not  infrequently  takes  place  during  preg- 
Baocy,  and  when  tuberculous  patients  become  pregnant,  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  hastened  rather  than  retarded. 

CertAin  diseases  exert  an  influence,  on  the  one  hand,  to  promote,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  prevent  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  The  deposit  of 
tabercle  rarely  occurs  in  persons  affected  with  pulmonary  emphysema.  It  is 
rare  for  persons  affected  with  cardiac  lesions,  which  interfere  with 

'  Aitken,  Scienoe  and  Praoiioe  of  Medicine. 
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bsematosiB,  to  become  taberculoas.  Measles  and  typhoid  fever  leave  the 
system  in  a  cooditioii  favorable  for  the  developmeot  of  the  tabercoloas 
cachexia.  Are  they  who  saffer  in  early  life  from  a  tubercnlona  deposit  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  especially  prone  to  pulmonary  tobercnlosis 
in  after  life  7  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  this  question  may  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  I  have  collected  a  number  of  cases  of  young  and  middle- 
aged  persons  presenting  the  characteristic  cicatrices  on  Uie  neck,  who  were 
free  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  kings ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  these  cicatrices  in  persons  who  are  affected  with  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  It  would  seem  that  the  cachexia  may  be,  as  it  were, 
exhausted  by  the  deposit  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  that  afterward  it  is 
not  likely  to  become  developed.  If  this  be  true,  we  have  here  an  instance 
of  a  conservatism  which  is  also  manifested  in  other  facts  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  this  disease. 

In  conclusion,  of  the  various  agencies  which  are  involved  more  or  less,  ia 
the  causation  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  each  its 
proper  relative  importance.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  pre-eminently  a  di- 
athetic disease ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  diathesis  be 
always  innate,  or  whether,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  be  acquired. 
Do  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  disease  produce 
the  diathesis,  or  do  they  act  solely  by  producing  the  cachexia,  the  diathesis 
already  existing  ?  Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  answer 
this  question.  Yet,  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  causation  is  of  immense 
value  in  its  practical  application  to  prophylaxis  and  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS.— Cohclitdbd. 
Diagnotifl — ^Prog^osifl — Treatment — Aoate  Pulmonary  Tnberonlotis. 

DxAQNOsis. — A  positive,  and,  especially,  an  early  disgnosis,  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  must  rest  mainly  on  physical  signs,  in  connection 
with  the  history  and  symptoms.  A  full  consideration  of  the  physical  diag- 
nosis does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  For  this,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  treatises  devoted  to  physical  exploration,  or  to  diseases  of  the 
chest.^  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  an  ennmeration  of  the  important 
signs  involved  in  the  discrimination  of  the  disease,  and,  afterward,  recapitu- 
late the  diagnostic  symptoms  embraced  in  the  clinical  history. 

The  physical  conditions  in  cases  in  which  the  deposit  of  tubercia  Is  abnn* 
dant  or  the  disease  advanced  to  the  second  stage,  are  represented  by  well* 
marked  signs,  rendering  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  easy  and  positive.  The 
diminished  volume  of  lung  at  the  apex,  which  frequently  occurs,  canses  a 
depression  at  the  summit  of  the  chest  on  the  side  most  affected,  and,  owing 
to  pleuritic  adhesions,  the  expansion,  at  the  summit,  is  less  than  on  the  op- 
posite side.  The  scapula,  on  the  side  most  affected,  is  often  restrained  in 
its  movement  upward  in  inspiration,  contrasting,  in  this  respect,  with  the 

>  The  author  has  oonsidered  at  length  the  physical  di agnosia  of  this,  as  wdl  as 
other  pulmonary  affections,  in  his  work  entitled  Physical  Exploration  and  the  Diag- 
nosis of  Diseases  affecting  the  Respiratory  Organs. 
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opposite  scapala.  These  signs,  obtained  by  inspection,  are  available  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases.  Percassion  elicits  relative  dulness,  and  some- 
times  even  flatness  over  the  tnberculoos  deposit.  Exceptionally,  over  the 
aolidified  portion  of  lan^,  the  resonance  is  tympanitic.  A  tympanitic  reso- 
Btsee  over  a  cireamscribed  space,  and  the  varieties  of  this  resonance  called 
nacked  metal  and  amphoric,  point  to  the  existence  and  sitaation  of  cavities. 
The  respiratory  soand,  obtained  by  aascultation,  is  either  bronchial,  broncho* 
THicoIar,  or  cavemons,  and,  not  infrequently,  these  different  signs  are  found, 
hi  different  situations,  in  the  same  case.  The  first  represents  considerable  or 
complete  solidification  ;  the  second,  moderate  or  slight  solidification,  and  the 
third,  a  cavity  or  cavities.  The  cavernous  respiration,  in  some  cases,  has  an 
imphoric  quality.  The  correlative  vocal  signs  are  likely  to  be  present,  viz., 
cither  bronchophony  with  the  loud  and  whispered  voice,  and,  in  rare  cases^ 
pectoriloquy,  or  exaggerated  vocal  resonance.  More  or  less  of  these  auscul* 
tatory  signs  are  available  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  And  these,  taken 
io  eooaection  with  the  cOugh  and  expectoration,  emaciation,  and  other 
ijmptomB  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  disease,  render  the  diagnosis 
diDOit  always  an  easy  problem. 

It  is  only  in  cases  in  which  the  deposit  is  moderate  or  small,  the  symptoms 
being,  at  the  same  time,  less  marked,  that  the  diagnosis  is  difficult;  and  the 
difficulty,  in  such  cases,  is  rarely  great,  provided  the  physician  have  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  physical  exploration.  Inspection  may,  in  these 
cues,  furnish  the  same  signs,  but  less  marked,  as  when  the  tuberculous  de- 
posit is  abundant.  As  a  rule,  slight  or  moderate,  but  distinct,  dulness  on 
percussion  may  be  ascertained.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  more  or 
less  of  the  pulmonary  lobules  become  emphysematous,  and,  then,  the  reso- 
nance is  altered,  although  not  diminished — it  is  vesiculo- tympanitic.  A 
comparison  of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  two  sides  at  the  summit,  will 
1«  likely  to  show  abnormal  changes,  viz.,  the  characters  of  the  broncho- 
vesicular  (rude)  respiration.  So,  also,  on  a  comparison  as  regards  vocal 
signs,  the  vocal  resonance  and  the  bronchial  whisper  may  be  found  to  be 
exa(?gerated.  The  same  is  true  of  vocal  fremitus.  A  careful  exploration 
with  reference  to  the  foregoing  signs,  will  furnish  direct  evidence  of  the 
deposit. 

Id  addition  to  these  signs,  there  are  several  occasionally  present,  which 
are  inferentially  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  These  may  be  distinguished  from 
Ihoie  already  enumerated,  as  the  accessory  signs  of  the  disease.  Fine  mu- 
coas  or  the  snbcrepitant  rales,  heard  within  a  circumscribed  space  at  the 
sassmit  of  the  chest  on  one  side,  are  highly  significant  of  tubercle.  They 
proceed  from  circumscribed  bronchitis  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  tuber- 
Cilous  deposit.  A  crepitant  rale,  in  like  manner  limited  to  a  small  space  of 
Ihesammit  on  one  side,  has  the  same  significance;  being  due  to  circum- 
scribed pnenmonitis  excited  by  the  tuberculous  deposit.  Crumpling  and 
crackling  sounds,  also  are  significant,  provided  they  be  limited  to  the  snm- 
■it  on  one  side.  A  pleural  friction  sound  limited  to  the  summit  on  one  side, 
deaoles  a  cireamscribed  pleuritis,  which  is  probably  secondary  to  a  tubercu- 
lona  deposit  Other  accessory  signs  are,  an  abnormal  transmission  of  the 
heart  aoands,  and  an  interrupted  or  jerking  respiration.  The  diagnostic 
significanee  of  all  these  signs,  it  will  be  observed,  depends  on  their  situation 
at  the  aammit  of  the  chest  on  one  side.  Alone  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
diagBOsis,  but  coexisting  with  the  direct  signs,  viz.,  dulness  on  percussion, 
kroaeho-veaicniar  respiration,  exaggerated  vocal  resonance,  and  increased 
bronchial  whisper,  they  serve  to  confirm  these  signs  and  establish  the 
dianpnosia. 

^e  diagnostic  points  pertaining  to  symptoms,  to  which  attention  is  to 
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be  directed  in  determining  whether  the  disease  be  or  be  not  present,  when 
the  signs  are  not  so  well  marked  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  easy,  are  m 
folldws  :  (a.)  Congh  and  expectoration,  not  succeeding  an  attack  of  acate 
bronc;hiti8,  and  notisonnected  with  chronic  pharyngitis;  the  coogb  at  first  drj 
and  afterward,  an  expectoration,  at  first  small  and  transparent,  and  becoming 
gradaalW  more  abondant  and  opaqae.  (&)  Stitch-pains  at  the  sammit,  not 
connected  with  intercostal  neuralgia,  (c.)  Chills  not  referable  to  malaris. 
(d)  Hsmoptysis.  This  is  always  a  symptom  of  great  significance,  but^ 
the  fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  tt  occurs,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  without  being  associated  with  tubercle,  (e.)  Accelerated  breathing. 
(/.)  Loss  of  weight,  (g,)  Pallor  or  anaemia,  not  otherwise  explicable. 
(h.)  Hoarseness  or  huskiness  of  yoice,  proceeding  from  chronic  laryngitis, 
(t.)  Chronic  peritonitis,  not  traumatic.  (/)  Suppression  of  the  menses. 
(i,)  Buoyancy  of  mind,  instead  of  despondency. 
*  Facts  which  render  the  existence  of  a  hereditary  predisposition  probable, 
are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis.*  The  age  of  the  patient  is 
another  point.  As  the  discrimination  frequently  lies  between  tuberculosis 
and  chronic  bronchitis,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  except  in  aged  persona 
and  those  affected  with  disease  of  the  heart,  chronic  bronchitis  is  so  rare  a 
disease  that  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis.  The 
chances  are  still  greater,  if,  in  addition,  are  excluded  the  cases  in  which 
chronic  bronchitis  is  associated  with  asthma  and  emphysema,  afiectiona 
which  rarely  coexist  with  tuberculosis. 

Pboonosts. — The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  nnfa- 
▼orable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many,  if  not  most  parts  of  the  world, 
the  mortality  from  this  disease  exceeds  that  from  any  other,  exclusive  of 
fevers  and  affections  which  prevail  epidemically  or  endemically.  Yet,  the 
mortality  from  the  disease  has  undoubtedly  diminished  within  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  This  must  be  obvious  to  medical  observers  whose  pro* 
fessional  experience  extends  backward  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  The 
fact  is  also  shown  by  the  statistics  published  by  the  registrar  general  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  the  mortuary  reports  of  the  large  cities  in  this  country.  The 
explanation  of  the  fact  is  probably  to  be  found  in  improved  views  as  regarda 
the  management  of  the  disease.  The  diminution  which  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  affords  ground  for  the  hope  that  ita 
formidable  character  may  be  still  further  mitigated. 

The  different  modes  in  which  the  disease  may  pursue  a  favorable  conrse 
have  been  already  considered.  The  entire  deposit  may  be  absorbed,  or  the 
animal  portions  may  be  absorbed,  the  mineral  constituents  remaining  In  the 
form  of  obsolete  tubercles  or  calculi,  and  these  may  remain  quiescent,  or  they 
may  find  their  way  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  be  expectorated.  Cavities 
may  completely  cicatrize.  In  these  modes  complete  recovery  may  take  place. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  most  satisfactory  termination.  And  next  to  this  is 
the  persistence  of  cavities,  without  any  fresh  deposit,  the  cavities  giving  bat 
little  inconvenience  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  even  through  a  long  life. 
According  to  these  different  modes  in  which  the  course  of  the  disease  ia 
favorable,  cases  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  an  arrest  takes  place 
without  recovery,  and  those  in  which  the  arrest  is  followed  by  recovery.  An 
arrest  of  the  disease  may  be  said  to  take  place  whenever  the  patient  ia 
exempt  from  a  renewal  or  continuance  of  the  tuberculous  exudation  for  sev- 
eral consecutive  months.  Whether  recovery  follows,  or  not,  the  arrest  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  deposit  which  has  taken  place,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Not  infrequently  an  arrest  takes  place,  with  or  without  recovery, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months  or  years,  a  fresh  deposit  occurs.     The 
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Utter,  then,  denotes  not  properly  a  continaance  of  the  disease,  hat  a  relapse. 
These  distinctions  seem  to  me  to  be  pathologically  jost  and  practically  im- 
portant. 

Polmonary  tnbercolosis  may  end  in  recovery  f^'om  an  fntrinsic  tendency, 
that  is,  without  any  therapeutic  or  hygienic  measnres  having  been  employed. 
or  sixty-two  recorded  cases  in  which  an  arrest  of  disease  tools  place,  in  seven 
this  arrest  was  irrespective  of  any  extrinsic  infloences,  and  in  foar  of  these 
seven  cases  the  recovery  was  complete.'  To  what  extent  an  intrinsic  ten- 
dency to  arrest  is  involved  in  cases  in  which  measures  of  management  are 
employed.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  this  tendency 
enters  more  or  less  into  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  cases  which  pursue  a 
favorable  course.  Assuming  this  conclusion  to  be  correct,  it  becomes  an 
important  qnestion,  what  circumstances  denote  an  intrinsic  tendency  to 
arrest,  or,  in  other  words,  what  circumstances  encourage  a  favorable  prog- 
iKisis  in  this  disease  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  should  be  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  results  of  'the  analyses  of  collections  of  cases  ending,  on 
the  one  hand,  favorably,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unfavorably.  Such  a  com- 
parison, as  an  object  of  clinical  research,  claims  more  attention  than  it  has, 
ss  jet,  received.  I  shall  give  certain  conclusions,  based  chiefly  on  the  study 
of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  pursuing  a  favorable  course  under  my  own 
observation. 

Smallnesa  of  the  deposit  and  a  stationary  condition  as  regards  the  amount 
sit  favorable  circumstances.  An  arrest  may  take  place  although  the  de- 
posit be  large,  but  it  is  obvious  that,  inasmuch  as  the  local  damage  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  deposit,  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  better  the 
leu  the  quantity  of  tubercle  deposited.  Another  favorable  circumstance  is 
the  quiescence  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  by  the  local  and  general  symptoms* 
Tolerance  of  the  deposit  is  shown  by  the  cough  and  expectoration  being 
riigfat,  whereas  the  prominence  of  these  symptoms  indicates  local  disturbance 
incidental  to  the  deposit,  vis.,  circum8cril)ed  bronchitis  and  perhaps  pneu- 
Boaitia.  The  symptoms  denoting  general  disturbance  are,  acceleration  of 
poise,  chills,  sweating,  and  debility.  The  prospect  is  favorable  in  propor- 
tion as  these  symptoms  are  wanting  or  without  prominence.  The  import  of 
btiBoptysis  has  been  already  considered.  The  observations  of  Ware  and 
Valshe  have  shown  that,  as  a  rule,  the  prospect  is  more  favorable  in  the 
cues  characterized  by  the  repeated  occurrence  of  haemoptysis,  and  my  own 
observations  have  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  condition  of  the  appetite  and  digestion  affects  the  prognosis.  The 
probability  of  arrest  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  appetite  is  good  and  the 
difrestive  organs  free  from  disorder.  It  is  a  favorable  circumstance  if  fatty 
irticles  of  food  can  be  taken  without  repugnance  or  disturbance  of  digestion, 
lid  ff  alcoholic  stimulants  are  well  borne.  Diarrhoea  is  always  an  unfavor- 
ikle  symptom,  whether  functional  or  proceeding  from  tuberculous  disease  of 
*  tie  latestiDe.  The  condition  as  regards  weight  furnishes,  on  the  one  hand, 
oie  of  the  most  favorable  of  prognostics,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
rtriking  evidence  of  the  nnfavorable  progress  of  the  disease.  The  prospect 
ii  favoimble  if  the  loss  of  weight  have  been  small  and  if  it  be  not  progressive, 
md,  p€r  amira,  the  prospect  is  unfavorable  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
esMciation  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  going  on. 

The  occnrrence  of  perineal  fistula  is  favorable,  and  so  I  have  been  led  to 
regard  laryngitis,  excepting  the  cases  in  which  the  epiglottis  and  top  of  the 
li^ox  are  involved,  so  as  to  interfere  with  deglutition.     Facts  which  go  to 

'  Cltalral  Report  en  the  Management  of  Palmonary  Tnberoalosis.  By  Aastin 
Tlint,  ILD.    I^raaa.  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Med.,  1S63. 
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show  a  Ktronp:  hereditary  or  congenital  tendency  to  the  disease  are  anfaror- 
able.  Finally,  energy  of  character  and  a  determined  will  are  highly  faror« 
able,  by  securing  a  faithful  and  persevering  employment  of  the  hygieoio 
measures  upon  which  the  successful  management  of  the  disease  mainlj 
depends. 

The  disease  proves  fatal  generally  by  asthenia.  It  is  rare  for  the  depoait 
to  be  so  abundant,  or  the  destruction  of  lung  to  be  so  great,  as  to  destroy 
life  by  apncea.  The  patient  is  gradually  worn  out  by  the  protracted  di^ 
turbance  occasioned  by  the  disease,  conjoined  with  progressive  emaciatioa 
and  exhaustion.  The  development  of  pneumo-hydrothorax  from  perforation 
is  apt  to  prove  fatal  i^  a  short  time,  and  sometimes  by  apnoea.  Acote  perU 
tonitis  from  perforation  has  been  known  to  occur,  and  this  affection  is  likely 
to  prove  rapidly  fatal.  Meningitis  is  another  complication  which  hastens 
the  fatal  termination. 

Treatment. — The  point  of  departure  for  the  consideration  of  the  manage- 
ment  of  this  affection  is  the  pathological  fact  that  the  deposition  of  tubercle 
IS  an  effect  of  a  general  or  constitutional  morbid  condition,  and  the  latter  ia 
the  disease.  The  great  object  of  treatment,  therefore,  is  the  removal  of  thia 
constitutional  morbid  condition  or  cachexia.  Measures  addressed  to  the 
pulmonary  affection  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  chief  end  to  be  kept 
in  view  is  the  prevention  of  further  deposit,  or,  in  other  words,  an  arrest  of 
the  disease.  It  is  immensely  desirable  for  the  arrest  to  take  place  as  quickly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  deposit  may  be  limited  and  Urn 
amount  of  pulmonary  damage  proportionably  small.  And  with  a  view  to  a 
speedy  arrest,  the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
'  Is  the  tuberculous  cachexia  removable  by  any  known  special  remedy  or 
remedies?  This  question  is  to  be  answered  distinctly  in  the  negative. 
Various  remedies  at  different  times  have  been  supposed  to  exert  a  spccifie 
curative  influence  over  this  disease  Thns,  going  back  for  only  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  during  this  period  wood-naphtha,  cod-liver  oil,  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  hypophosphites,  and  the  chlorate  of  potassa  have  successively  been  advo* 
cated  as  effecting  a  cure  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Few,  if  any,  at 
the  present  moment  consider  either  of  these  remedies,  or  any  other  remedy, 
as  specifically  curative.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  saying  that  these 
remedies  are  not  useful  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Important  indi- 
cations are  to  be  fulfilled  by  remedies,  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  far  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  hygienic  than  on  medicinal  measures 
of  treatment. 

Certain  therapeutic  measures  which  have  heretofore  been  employed,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  under  the  guidance  of  false  pathological  viewai  nn- 
doubtedly  do  harm  rather  than  good.  In  this  category  belong  hloodMbttng, 
either  general  or  local,  blisters  and  other  severe  modes  of  counter-irritation, 
mercurial ization,  antimonial  and  other  nauseating  preparations,  emetics,  and 
cathartics.  These  are  contraindicated.  In  general  terms,  everything  is  to 
be  avoided  which  tends  to  impair  the  appetite,  disorder  digestion,  and  lower 
the  vital  powers. 

The  measures  indicated  are  those  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  invigorate. 
These  terms,  although  lacking  scientific  precision,  have  a  practical  signifi- 
cance which  is  sufficiently  intelligible  Directing  attention  to  the  measures 
which  fall  under  the  head  of  hygiene,  these  relate  to  diet,  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  clothing,  mental  encouragement,  and  change  of  climate. 

The  diet  of  tuberculous  patients  should  be  generous  as  regards  quantity, 
quality,  and  variety.  The  articles  should  be  highly  nutritious  and  adapted 
to  the  digestive  powers.    All  the  varieties  of  wholesome  food  which  the 
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patient  is  able  to  take  with  relish  shonld  be  allowed,  aod  the  appetite  should 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.     With  respect  to  the  kinds  of  food  to 
be  particalarlj  recommended,  there  are  no  gcDeral  mles  which  are  applicable 
to  all  patients.     Meats,  milk,  farinaceoas  articles,  and  the  different  vegeta- 
bles are  to  be  combined  in  relative  proportions  according  to  the  choice, 
bablta,  and  experience  in  individnal  cases.     It  is  desirable  that  cream,  butter, 
and  other  fatty  articles  should  enter  into  the  diet  as  largely  as  possible  with- 
ovt  Indocing  disgust  and  disorder  of  digestion.     The  same  remark  applies  to 
ngar.     The  intervals  between  taking  food  should  be  such  as  will  secure  the 
largest  amonnt  of  nutriment  which  can  be  taken  and  digested  during  the 
tvnty^fonr  honrs.     In  shorty  it  is  far  from  desirable  to  arrange  any  fixed 
tfstem  embracing  details  of  dietetics  to  which  all  patients  are  expected  to 
conform.     The  object  is  to  nourish  the  body  to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
aid  it  requires,  in  every  case,  the  co-operation  of  the  physician  and  patient 
Deficiency  of  appetite,  especially  for  nutritions  articles  of  diet,  and  weak  and     ^  •-  ^ 
disordered  digestion,  are  apt  to  prove  serious  diflQculties  in  the  way  of  the  "^^ 

ncccHful  management  of  the  disease.     Much  may  be  done  by  persevering  ^i 

effurts  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be  made  to 
anderstand  the  object  which  it  is  desired  to  effect 

Exercise  In  the  open  air,  or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  say,  out-door  life,  is,  of 
■II  meaaorea,  the  most  important.    In  a  paper  already  alluded  to,  on  the 
■saagemeot  of  pulmonary  tubercnlosis,^  I  have  analyzed  the  recorded  hia- 
toriea  of  aixty-two  cases  in  which  an  arrest  took  place,  with  a  view  to  the 
points  in  the  treatment  which  were  common  to  all  or  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber.   In  twenty  of  these  cases  the  arrest  took  place  under  hygienic  measures 
tfthoat  medicinal  treatment     In  these  cases  the  most  important  point  of 
iffeement  related  to  change  of  habits  as  regards  exercise  and  out-door  life. 
Is  respect  of  this  point,  there  was  also  an  agreement  in  the  cases  in  which 
aedieinal  meaanres  were  employed.     The  following  extract  from  the  paper 
eoataioa  a  summary  of  the  facts,  with  the  general  conclusions :  "  The  most 
striking  and  valuable  of  the  results  of  the  analytical  study  of  these  cases  is 
their  almost  uniform  agreement  as  regards  change  of  habits  with  respect  to 
and  out-door  life  at  the  time  of  the  arrest     Excluding  the  seven 
in  which  the  arrest  was  attributable  solely  to  an  intrinsic  tendency,  an^ 
two  easea  in  which  the  facts  with  respect  to  this  point  were  not  noted,  of  the 
Lining  fifty-three  cases,  in  all,  save  three,  the  histories  show  a  greater  or 
ehsnge  of  habits  to  have  been  made ;  and  in  many  cases  the  change  con-  ^ 

in  relinquishing  sedentary  callings  for  other  pursuits,  in  order  to  carry 
put  more  effectually  the  desired  reformation.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  here 
is  the  foandation  for  the  successful  management  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
I  MMld  rank  exercise  and  out-door  life  far  above  any  known  remedies  for 
the  nre  of  the  disease.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  advantage 
oTm  change  of  climate  mainly  consists  in  its  being  subsidiary  to  a  change  of 
habits  as  regards fxercise  and  out-door  life.  So  deeply  impressed  am  I  with 
the  correctaess  of  this  view  of  the  regiminal  management  of  the  disease,  that 
I  eannot  expreaa  myself  too  emphatically  in  trying  to  enforce  its  practical 
iaaportance." 

The  physical  exercioe  should  be  accompanied  by  either  mental  recreation 
or  oecopetions  which  interest  the  mind.  It  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
faietdental  to  pnrauita  which  engage  the  attention.  Adopted  simply  as  a 
hjgienie  measure,  it  will  rarely  be  persisted  in.  It  is  often  essential,  therc- 
fuv,  for  patients  to  makeH  radical  change  in  business,  or,  if  they  are  able 
to  devote  their  time  to  the  restoration  of  health,  hunting,  sporting,  travelling, 

1  Trans.  N.  T.  Acad,  of  Med.,  1863. 
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etc.,  are  to  be  resorted  to  as  roeans  of  securing  the  QDion  of  oat-door  life  with 
an  ap^reeable  exercise  of  the  mental  facnlties. 

The  body  shonid  be  protected  against  atmospherical  changet,  the  tem- 
perature and  functions  of  the  skin  being  maintained  by  warm  clothini^ 
The  garments  worn  next  the  surface  should  be  made  of  a  material  which  fa 
a  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  viz.,  either  wool  or  silk.  Bat  a  saperflaity 
of  clothing  is  to  be  avoided.  The  object  is  to  provide  adequate  prote^ 
tion,  without  an  undue  accumulation  of  heat  and  perspiration.  Id  a  cold 
or  temperate  latitude,  during  the  winter  season,  a  waistcoat  of  bnckskiD  or 
chamois  leather,  worn,  during  the  day  time,  over  a  light  woollen  or  silk  shirti 
is  to  be  recommended  to  patients  of  either  sex,  as  securing  the  proper  pro- 
tection without  the  inconvenience  of  being  bundled  with  an  overplus  of 
garments.  The  feet  should  be  well  guardeil  against  cold  and  wet.  Pro^ 
perly  clothed,  the  patient,  if  he  have  strength  enough  to  go  out  of  doon, 
should  rarely  be  kept  within  doors  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  should 
resolutely  keep  up  habits  of  out-door  life,  despite  the  ordinary  changes  of 
temperature  and  winds,  remaining  in  the  house  only  on  inclement  days. 

I  have  frequently  known  the  cold  sponge  bath  to  be  taken  daily  by 
tuberculous  patients,  with  apparent  benefit.  It  may  be  safely  tried  and 
continued,  provided  it  be  followed  by  an  agreeable  glow.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  with  reference  to  this  measure,  as  well  as  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  that  the  susceptibility  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  is  less,  the  more  the 
exposure,  and,  also,  that  an  attack  of  bronchitis  may  not  exert  any  nnfa^or- 
able  influence  on  the  tuberculous  disease.  Many  patients  are  deterred  from 
going  out  of  doors,  when  the  weather  seems  unfavorable,  by  a  needlea 
apprehension  of  taking  cold.  The  danger  from  this  source  is  certainly 
less  than  from  a  deficiency  of  out-door  life. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  an  arrest  of  the  disease  is  effected  ia 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  physician  to  encourage  patients  strongly  to  em- 
ploy the  hygienic  measures  which  have  been  briefly  considered  The  to- 
fluence  of  the  disease  on  the  mind  is  to  induce  either  an  expectation  of 
recovery  without  effort,  or  resignation  to  death.  It  is  important  to  make 
patients  understand  that  very  much  depends  ,on  their  own  exertions.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  management  is  a  passiTe^ 
patient,  tranquil  frame  of  mind,  which  cannot  be  aroused  to  any  vigorone 
efforts.  Persons  endowed  with  resolution,  energy,  and  perseverance,  other 
things  being  equal,  are  more  likely  to  struggle  successfully  with  the  disease 
than  those  who  are  deficient  in  these  mental  qualities.  The  measorea 
which  have  been  considered,  if  not  successful  in  effecting  an  arrest  of  the 
disease,  tend  to  retard  its  progress,  and  render  the  condition  of  patienta 
most  comfortable  while  life  lasts.  ^.    . 

Change  of  climate,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  cure  of  pulmonary  tnber- 
culosis,  has  been  a  fruitful  topic  for  discussion.  It  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  topic.  I  shall 
present  briefly  certain  considerations  which  I  hope  may  be  of  some  practical 
ntility  in  connection  with  the  question  in  individual  cases,  "Shall  I  try  change 
of  climate,  and,  if  so,  where  shall  I  go  ?" 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a  change  of  climate  is  frequently  useful  Grant- 
ing that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  prove  successful,  there  is  ample 
ground  for  the  belief  that  in  not  a  few  cases  it  is  highly  beneficial,  and  It 
appears  sometimes  to  effect  an  arrest  of  the  dis^e.  The  judgment  of  pa- 
tients or  their  friends,  in  the  matter,  is  not  of  ninch  value,  because  it  is  nan- 
ally  based  on  the  knowledge  of  a  few  cases,  or  perhaps  of  a  single  case,  in 
which  benefit  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  derived  from  it.  Change  of  cli- 
mate, therefore,  is  to  be  advised  under  certain  circumstances. 
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It  maj  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no  specific  influence  in  any 
cKnate.  It  wonld  be  therefore  quite  needless  to  inquire  if  there  be  one  par- 
ticular spot  which  IB  to  be  preferred  above  all  others.  Observation  sliows 
that  different  climates  are  suited  to  different  cases.  As  a  rule,  the  qualities 
wbich  render  a  climate  favorable  are  uniformity  and  dryness.  •  As  regards 
the  latter,  the  mle  is  perhaps  not  without  exceptions ;  some  patients  appear 
to  do  best  in  situations  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  humid.  With 
lopcct  to  temperature,  a  uniform  cold  climate  is  best  for  some  cases,  aud 
I  DBiform  warm  climate  for  other  cases.  Of  late  years,  the  custom  has 
been  gaining  ground  of  sending  patients  to  a  cold  latitude,  and  I  have 
koovn  of  a  nnmber  of  instances  in  which  the  climate  of  Minnesota  has  proved 
hifUj  serviceable.  Were  it  consistent  with  the  limits  of  this  work,  I  could 
cite  lome  cases  which  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  salutary  influence  of 
the  enifonn  dry,  cold  atmosphere  of  that  northern  region.  On  the  other 
ksd,  I  hare  known  of  numerous  instances  in  which  a  change  to  a  warm 
cfioate  has  appeared  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired.  What  cir- 
RHiiitaoces,  then,  are  to  guide  us  in  deciding  whether  a  cold  or  warm  climate 
will  be  likely  to  prove  most  advantageous?  The  feelings  and  choice  of  the 
ptiient  are  to  have  considerable  weight  If,  when  in  health,  more  vigor  and 
cnjovment  are  habitually  experienced  in  summer  than  in  winter,  a  warm 
ellBste  wilt  probably  be  best,  and,  if  the  reverse  be  true,  a  cold  climate  is  to 
be  preferred.  The  condition  as  regards  feebleness  is  an  essential  point.  If 
the  patient  be  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  able  to  live  out  of  doors  in  cold 
rather,  or  if  the  reaction  from  the  impression  of  cold  be  slow  and  imper- 
fect, a  warm  climate  is  more  suitable.  It  is  rarely  proper  to  send  patients 
to  s  cold  climate  if  the  disease  be  considerably  advanced,  and,  as  a  rule,  a 
M  climate  is  better  suited  to  male  than  to  female  patients. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  situation  to  be  selected,  it  should  contain 

ittoorces  for  occupation  and  mental  interest.     There  must  be  inducements 

far  oQt-door  life.    I  have  known  patients  who  had  been  accustomed  to  active 

btbits,  saffer  intolerably  from  ennui  in  going  to  places  where  the  supposed 

dcdlence  of  climate  was  the  only  attraction.    It  is  frequently  better  to  move 

sboat  from  one  place  to  another  than  to  remain  stationary ;  as  soon  as  a 

phce  becomes  tiresome,  it  is  best  to  leave  it.    Travelling  in  foreign  countries 

vitboat  any  special  regard  for  climate,  is  often  the  best  plan,  the  advantage 

eoBsistifig  in  the  interest  and  inducements  to  exercise  derived  from  a  succes- 

■OB  of  new  scenes.     A  sea- voyage  is  generally  useful,  aud  if  patients  are 

km4  of  the  sea,  a  long  voyage,  if  practicable,  ma};  be  advised.    Places  which 

especially  the  resort  of  patients,  are  to  be  avoided     The  moral  effect  of 

ing  daily  examples  of  the  different  stoges  of  the  disease  is  unfavorable. 

A  elMBge  is  often  useful  when  there  is  no  superiority  on  the  score  of  climate, 

becaoao  it  is  in  this  way  only,  in  certain  cases,  that  relief  from  the  cares  and 

aaxieties  of  basin  ess  can  be  secured. 

The  habits  and  taste  of  the  patient  are  to  be  considered.  Persons  who 
9tt  dependent  on  the  associations  and  comforts  of  home  aud  friends  for  their 
happiness  will  not  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  being  sent  away,  especially  if 
mloae  and  among  strangers.  The  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress  are  points  of  great  importance. 

It  ia  troly  a  croel  act  to  send  to  a  distance  patients  who  are  in  a  condition 
adnhtiDg  of  bnt  little  prospect  of  improvement,  and  who  will  probably  not 
K«e  to  retam.  The  amount  of  damage  which  the  lungs  have  sustained,  as 
determined  by  physical  signs,  as  well  as  the  symptoms,  are  to  be  taken  into 
■ceoant,  before  entertaining  the  question  relative  to  change  of  climate. 
And,  finally,  if  a  change  be  made  and  prove  effectual,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portaut  qaestion  whether,  if  practicable,  the  chauge  should  not  be  perma- 
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'nent.  An  arrest  of  the  disease  does  not  extinguish  the  diathesis,  and  the 
safest  coarse,  nndonbtedly,  is  to  take  np  a  residence  in  the  olimatc  in  which 
the  cachexia  is  less  liable  to  be  reproduced  than  in  the  climate  io  whioh  it 
has  been  already  once  developed. 

Passing  now  to  consider  the  remedies  which  enter  into  the  managemeot, 
I  place  under  this  head  alcoholic  stimulants,  without  discussing  the  qaestion 
whether  they  are  properly  so  regarded,  or  whether,  as  claimed  bj  Dr.  Todd, 
they  are  alimentary  rather  than  medicinal.  The  remedial  agency  of  alco- 
holics in  this  disease  has  given  rise,  of  late,  to  much  discussion,  and,  on  (his 
point,  the  views  of  physicians  are  somewhat  divided.  Basing  my  opInioD 
on  clinical  experience,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  belief  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases,  alcohol  exerts  a  curative  influence.  Of  the  sixty- 
two  cases  of  arrested  tuberculosis  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  foorteen  the 
treatment,  irrespective  of  hygienic  measures,  consisted  exclusirely  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  nine  of  these  cases  the  recovery  was  appa- 
rently complete,  the  patients  remaining  well  after  periods,  dating  from  tlie 
time  of  the  arrest,  varying  between  four  months  and  eleven  years.  In  two 
of  these  cases,  the  circumstances  seemed  to  exemplify  in  so  striking  a  insa- 
ner  the  curative  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  that  I  shall  introduce  here  an 
abridgment  of  the  histories. 

Case  1.  The  patient,  a  clerk,  aged  42,  had  haemoptysis,  not  preceded  by 
cough,  in  January,  1857.  Slight  cough  and  expectoration  followed,  and 
shortly  before  my  examination  in  the  following  May,  he  had  repeated  attacks 
of  hemoptysis.  Physical  examination  showed  dulness  on  percassion  at  the 
right  summit,  broncho-vesicular  respiration  in  that  situation,  in  front  and 
behind,  the  voice  bronchophonic,  the  bronchial  whisper  exaggerated,  and 
occasional  sibilant  rales.  Cod-liver  oil  and  alcoholic  stimulants  were  pre- 
scribed, but  he  was  unable  to  take  the  oil  owing  to  its  offending  the  atomaeh. 
In  addition,  he  was  advised  to  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to,  and  to  live  generously.  He  remained  quite  feeble  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  began  to  improve ;  his  cough  and  expectoration  after 
about  three  months  had  entirely  ceased,  and  at  the  end  of  four  montba  he 
had  gained  in  weight  thirty  pounds.  In  the  mean  time  his  allowance  of 
whiskey  bad  been  a  pint  daily.  At  the  end  of  four  months  he  redoced  the 
quantity  of  whiskey  considerably,  which  he  was  able  to  do  without  difficaltj, 
so  far  as  regarcfs  any  desire  for  it.  He  then  had  a  slight  recurrence  of  the 
haemoptysis,  and  the  whiskey  was  increased  for  a  time.  This  patient  baa 
remained  perfectly  well  up  .to  this  time  (six  years),  and  is  a  perfectly  tem- 
perate man.  The  apparent  curative  influence  in  this  case  is  the  more  strik- 
ing fh>m  the  fact  that,  although  the  patient  increased  the  amount  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air  for  a  time,  he  did  not  change  his  habits  very  materially.1  He 
resumed  in  a  short  time  his  duties  as  an  in-door  clerk,  and  has  continaed  in 
this  occupation  ever  since. 

Case  2.  The  patient,  in  this  case,  is  the  daughter  of  a  medical  Mend. 
In  February,  1858,  the  physical  signs  showed  an  abundant  deposit  at  the 
left  summit  of  the  chest.  She  had  had  repeated  recurrences  of  haemoptysis, 
with  cough  and  expectoration,  and  was  considerably  reduced  in  weight  and 
strength.  When  she  began  to  take  whiskey,  as  her  father  has  informed  me, 
the  pulse  was  180  or  more;  she  had  hectic  paroxysms,  ending  in  profuse 
sweating,  and  the  expectoration  was  large.  He  began  by  giving  half  an 
ounce  of  whiskey  hourly,  and  this,  with  a  little  morphia,  constituted  all  the 
remedial  treatment.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there  was  some  improvement, 
and  the  whiskey  was  increased.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  she  waa  taking 
a  pint  of  whinkcy  daily,  and  this  she  continued  to  do  steadily  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  she  had  regained  her  usual  strength  and  weight 
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when  in  health,  and  the  menses  retnrned,  having  been  suppressed  for  three 
ytara.  The  whiskey  then  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  oecaRion  excitement; 
il  «aB  gimdnallj  reduced,  and,  at  length,  discontinned.  She  was  unable  to 
(CO  oat  of  doors  for  four  months  after  beginning  to  take  the  whiskey.  After 
thii,  she  was  kept  In  the  open  air  much  of  the  time.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
ihe  was  accustomed  to  walk  two  miles  every  morning.  She  has  been  appa- 
venlly  well  for  two  years. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  do  not  exert  a  cnrative  influence  in  all  cases.  I  have 
known  them  to  be  tried  and  sometimes  tried  repeatedly  in  the  same  case, 
■ad  their  osa  abandoned  because  they  were  found  to  produce  unpleasant 
cfceta^  The  determination  of  their  appropriateness  and  importance,  or 
Otherwiiie,  is  thus  to  be  made  in  each  individual  case,  and  based,  of  course, 
tpon  a  fkir  trial.  And  the  question  at  once  arises,  what  are  the  circum- 
*  iiaaeea  which  experience  shows  to  denote  their  usefulness  on  the  one  hand, 
qr  their  want  of  usefulness,  if  not  hurtfulness,  on  the  other  hand  7  If  the 
kinediate  ^fect  be  that  of  a  cordial,  that  is,  if  they  produce  a  sense  of 
eemfort;  if  they  are  followed  by  a  feeling  of  increased  strength,  and  a 
greater  diaposition  to  exercise ;  if  they  do  not  excite  unduly  the  circulation 
er  «ervou  system,  benefit  may  be  expected  from  their  use.  Per  contra,  if 
their  immediate  effect  be  discomfort ;  if  they  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  in- 
freaaed  weakness  and  less  disposition  to  exercise,  and  if  they  excite  unduly 
the  eirealation  or  nervous  system,  they  will  not  do  good,  and  perhaps  may 
do  ham. 

The  qoantity  to  be  taken  is  an  important  matter.  Some  physicians,  over* 
eonldeiit  in  the  curative  power  of  alcohol,  advise  their  patients,  in  general 
tema,  to  drink  as  freely  as  possible.  This  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  well  as  the 
i^iaerimlnate  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  They  are  to  be  given  sometimes 
Xairjgelyt  aometimes  moderately,  and  sometimes  sparingly.  In  the  second  of 
iwo  cases  just  cited,  a  young  girl  took  a  pint  of  whiskey  daily  for  two 
It  would  be  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  curative  power  mani- 
io  that  case,  that  so  large  a  quantity  is  to  be  given  in  all  the  cases  in 
hieh  this  remedy  is  found  to  be  useful.  How  are  we  to  be  guided  in  this 
^^attor  f  I  will  state  the  rule  which  experience  has  led  me  to  adopt  Under 
le  eonditions  which  indicate  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  they  may  be 
ircfi  with  reference  to  a  curative  influence  as  freely  as  they  can  be  taken 
ithoat  discomfort,  without  a  sense  of  weakness  or  indisposition  to  exertion, 
rithout  nndue  excitement  of  the  circulation  or  nervous  system.  The 
limitation  in  quantity  is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  circumstances  which ' 
'mli«;ate  their  use,  or,  in  other  words,  by  their  immediate  effects.  And, 
l^idcd  by  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  that  some  patients  will  bear 
^  large,  some  a  moderate,  and  some  only  a  small  quantity.  This  disease  is 
v^nc  of  those  which,  in  certain  cases,  induce  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  alco- 
l^ulic  stimulants. 

The  form  of  alcoholic  stimulants  to  be  used  is  another  practical  point     In 

\iim  cases  which  I  have  observed,  whiskey  has  been  oftenest  used.     Some 

^Ave  thoaght  that  this  form  of  spirit  is  specially  adapted  to  cases  of  tuber- 

^Mloaia.     1  do  not  join  in  this  opinion.     Whatever  be  the  form  used,  I 

^^eliero  the  remedial  principle  to  be  alcohol.     But  no  form  is  equally  appli- 

^ablo  to  all  cases.     Some  patients  are  benefited  especially  by  spirits,  some 

le»7  wine,  and  some  by  malt  liquors.     Of  the  different  varieties  of  spirits,  wine 

%nd  malt  liquors  each  is  best  suited  to  particular  cases.     The  indication  for 

%ho  aeicction  of  the  form  to  be  used  in  individual  cases  must  be  derived  from 

Xlio  preference  of  the  patient  and  the  results  of  experimental  trials. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  an  important  matter  connected  with  the  employ- 
veot  of  aJeoholic  stimulants  which,  although  not  pertaining  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  their  therapeutical  inflaence,  shoald  not  be  ignored.  I  refer  to  a  risk 
of  forming  habits  of  intemperance.  If  their  remedial  use  invoWe  this  risk, 
it  becomes  a  question  how  far  we  are  warranted  in  incorring  it  by  their 
curative  power.  But  in  no  case  in  which  I  have  employed  alcoholic  stima* 
lants  has  there  been  developed,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  desire  for  them  or  a 
reliance  upon  them,  rendering  it  difficult  to  relinquish  their  use.  I  have 
directed  my  attention  particularly  to  this  point,  and  I  have  not  yet  foond  aa 
instance  in  which  there  was  any  reluctance  to  discontinue  alcoholic  stimolants 
whenever  it  was  deemed  advisable.  I  am  not  aware  that  in  a  single  case 
among  the  great  number  in  which  I  have  advised  the  use  of  alcoholic  stima- 
lants  has  a  patient  fallen  into  intemperate  habits.  I  certainly  am  not  pre* 
pared  to  advocate  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  as  a  prophylactic ;  that  iip 
to  sanction  indulgence  among  those  who  believe  or  fancy  that  they  are  fn 
danger  of  becoming  tuberculous.  I  would  not  advise  their  use  in  doabtfal 
cases ;  they  should  follow  a  clear  diagnosis  based*  on  signs  and  symptoma. 
In  persons  with  the  unfortunate  idiosyncrasy  which  leads  to  an  irresistible 
craving  on  the  slightest  indulgence,  the  immediate  effects  would  always 
contraindicate  their  use  in  conformity  with  the  rules  which  should  govern 
our  practice  in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  And,  finally,  when  employea  aa  a 
remedy,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  means  of  conviviality,  or  for  any  other 
than  a  curative  influence.  Observing  these  precautions,  we  may  expect  to 
secure  their  remedial  agency  without  exposing  our  patients  to  a  calamity 
which,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  would  be  far  greater  than  a  failure  to  effeet 
an  arrest  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.* 

With  regard  to  cod-liver  oil,  the  same  inquiry  arises  as  with  respect  to 
alcoholic  stimulants,  viz.,  whether  it  be  proper  to  regard  it  as  a  food  or  a 
medicine.  Not  stopping  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  classing  it  among  reme- 
dies, I  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  practical  points  connected  with  its 
employment  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  All  clinical  observers  unite 
in  according  to  it  more  or  less  value.  Its  usefulness  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Of  the  cases  of  arrested  tuberculosis  which 
I  have  analyzed,  in  five  the  treatment  consisted  exclusively  in  the  use  of  cod- 
liver  oil  and  hygienic  measures.  How  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
an  intrinsic  tendency  and  how  much  to  hygiene  in  these  cases  cannot  be 
determined,  but  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  belonging  to  the  indi- 
vidual histories  goes  to  show  that  a  certain  amount  6(  curative  influence 
belongs  to  the  oil.  One  of  the  cases  is  so  striking  that  I  shall  give  a  synop- 
isis  of  the  history. 

The  patient,  a  female  aged  19,  came  under  my  observation  in  1850.  She 
had  had  haemoptysis  two  years  before,  not  preceded  nor  followed  by  congh. 
In  the  spring  of  1849,  she  had  recurrences  of  the  hemoptysis,  accompanied 
and  followed  by  cough  and  expectoration.  The  signs  when  she  came  under 
my  observation  showed  a  large  tuberculous  deposit,  bronchial  respiration, 
and  bronchophony,  accompanying  marked  dulness  on  percussion  at  the  left 
summit.  The  pulse  was  habitually  120.  A  year  afterward  she  had  gained 
in  weight  and  strength  ;  her  aspect  was  healthy  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
were  slight.  There  was  now  notable  depression  at  the  left  summit,  with 
dulness  on  percussion  and  feeble  respiration.  In  the  mean  time  she  had  con- 
sumed three  gallons  of  cod-liver  oil.  She  had  changed  her  habits  as  regards 
exercise.     At  the  time  of  the  first  hemorrhage  she  was  engaged  in  moving, 

'  These  remarks  on  the  nse  of  alooholic  stimulantfl,  and  the  remarks  which  follow 
on  the  use  of  the  ood-liver  oil,  are,  \u  a  grttat  measure, Jaken  from  the  author*8  olini* 
cal  report  to  the  New  York  Aoadem/  of  Medicine  on  the  mauageiueut  of  palmonarjT 
tuberoolosis. 
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and  had  been  a  school  teacher ;  subseqaentlj  she  went  into  the  conntrj  and 
performed  the  duties  of  a  house-maid,  obtaining  considerable  oot-door  exer- 
cise. Foar  and  a  half  years  afterward,  I  saw  this  patient  again.  She 
reported  herself  to  be  well ;  her  aspect  was  healthy,  and  she  was  entirely  f^ee 
from  polmooary  symptoms. 

The  amoont  of  cnratiTe  infloence  which  Cod-liTer  oil,  or  any  remedial  agents 
exerts,  eannot  be  accarately  defined,  because  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  proportionate  amount  of  influence  that  may  be  exerted  by  selMimitation 
of  the  disease  or  by  hygienic  measures,  but  practically,  this  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  to  ascertain  whether  a  remedy  possess  curative  power,  be  the 
degree  greater  or  less.    If  a  remedy  have  considerable  influence,  it  is,  of 
eourBe»  more  desirable  to  employ  it  than  if  the  amount  of  influence  were 
small;  bat  let  the  influence  be  ever  so  small,  we  are  not,  on  that  account, 
irarraoted  in  withholding  it  in  a  disease  of  such  gravity  as  this.     Practically, 
t^  qaeetion  of  the  use  or  non-use  of  the  oil  relates  to^  individual  cases. 
Clinical  observation  shows  that  it  is  not  useful  in  all  cases.     I  shall  give, 
brieflj,  the  rules  which  my  own  experience  has  led  me  to  adopt  respecting 
ita  nee  and  non-nse. 

If  it  be  taken  without  great  repugnance,  if  it  do  not  impair  the  appetite 
€^T  digesUon  nor  occasion  derangement  of  the  bowels,  it  may  be  expected  to 
do  good.  If  it  produce  any  of  the  effects  just  named,  its  propriety  is 
cgaeationable.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity  and  increase  to  the 
SKiaxifflam  quantity,  which  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  three  times 
dally,  taken  near  the  time  of  meals,  either  before  or  after,  as  choice  or  expe- 
s-ience  may  dictate. 

The  hypophosphites  were  introduced,  some  years  since,  by  Dr.  Hutchinson, 
AS  a  specific  remedy,  the  pathology  of  the  disease  being  supposed  to  involve 
^  deficiency  of  phosphorus  in  the  system,  and  this  element  existing  in  the 
bjpophosphites  in  a  form  readily  asftimilable  and  in  a  low  state  of  oxydation. 
^Sxperience  has  abundantly  shown  that  the  disease  is  not  arrested  by  the 
ftaitrodoction  of  phosphorus  into  the  system  ;  in  other  words,  that  this  has  no 
laim  to  be  considered  as  a  specific  remedy  ;  but  it  appears  in  some  cases  to 
useful  as  a  tonic  remedy. 
The  fusel  oil,  introduced  as  a  reipedy  in  this  disease  by  Dr.  Morrell 
"^Vyman,  has  been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country,  more 
^ispecially  in  the  New  England  States,  not  as  a  remedy  supposed  to  exert  any 
Sfwcific  influence,  but  as  affecting  favorably  the  pulmonary  symptoms. 
X^aring  a  service  of  three  months  in  the  heart  and  lungs  department  of  the 
X^emilt  Dispensary  of  New  York,  I  prescribed  this  remedy  in  a  large  num- 
^>«r  of  tuberculous  cases.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  apparent  benefit  was 
S^Todoced,  but  in  some  instances  the  patients  reported  relief  as  regards  the 
O^Qgb  and  expectoration. 

The  chlorate  of  potassa  was  supposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Fountain,  to  have 
^  special  efficacy  in  this  disease.     I  made  trial  of  this  remedy  in  all  the  hos- 
l^ital  cases  received  into  my  wards  at  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital,  in 
^tie  winter  of  li^fiO.     The  cases  were  fourteen  in  number.     They  were  at 
mee  placed  on  the  use  of  this  remedy,  from  three  to  four  drachms  being 
en  daily,  with  no  other  remedy  than  a  palliative  for  cough,  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants being  generally  srithheld,  and  this  treatment  was  continued  in  each 
^«ee  so  long  as  the  patient  did  not  seem  to  be  losing  ground.     A  clinical 
^>port  of  these  cases  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
^eUneti,  October,  1861.     The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  cases,' as  re- 
gards the  curative  influence  of  this  remedy,  is  stated  in  the  report  as  follows : 
**  Of  fourteen  recorded  cases  of  phthisis  in  which  the  chlorate  of  potassa 
given  in  sufficient  doses  and  for  a  sufficient  period  to  test  its  remedial 
17 
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power,  in  nine  the  histories  afford  no  sTidence  of  any  salntarj  effect  froii 
the  remedy ;  in  four  cases  the  circa  Distances  render  it  donbtfal  whether  much 
if  any,  influence  was  fairly  attributable  to  the  remedy,  and  in  one  caae  odIj 
is  there  room  for  the  supposition  that  the  remedy  was  hif^hly  beneficial 
These  cases,  therefore,  fail  to  furnish  proof  of  any  special  efiBoacy  in  thit 
remedy  to  arrest  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease."  This  conclosioR  if 
not  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that,  as  a  tonic  remedy,  the  chlorate  ol 
potassa  may  be  useful  in  certain  cases  of  the  disease. 

The  different  tonic  remedies  are  indicated  in  this  disease.  Qninla,  the 
bitter  infusions,  the  infusion  of  the  wild  cherry  bark,  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinia,  and  the  different  chalybeates,  are  to  be  prescribed  according  to  the 
circumstances  belonging  to  different  cases,  and  frequently  in  snccession  in 
the  same  case.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  continued  use  of  iron  maj 
favor  hsemoptysis.  I  have  never  seen  any  clinical  evidence  of  this,  and,  if  it 
be  so,  the  inappropriateness  of  the  remedy  does  not  follow.  f 

Certain  pulmonary  symptoms  claim  attention.  Expectorant  remedies,  ai 
a  rule,  are  not  called  for.  If  they  diminish  appetite,  occasion  naosea,  oi 
disturb  digestion,  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Bnt  remedies  to  allaj 
superfluous  cough,  that  is,  cough  not  required  for  expectoration,  are  naefoL 
For  this  end  the  succedanea  of  opium,  viz.,  conium,  belladonna,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  may  be  prescribed,  but,  if  these  prove  inefficient,  opium  in  lomc 
form  is  required.  Patients  should  be  instmcted  not  to  yield  to  the  ditpo- 
sition  to  cough,  but  to  resist  it  whenever  it  is  not  effective.  The  habit  ol 
coughing  unnecessarily  is,  in  a  great  measure,  under  voluntary  control 
Soothing  inhalations  are  sometimes  useful  in  allaying  the  irritation  which 
excites  cough.  The  vapor  of  water  impregnated  with  conium  or  opinm  may 
be  inhaled.  I  have  known  the  vapor  of  chloric  ether  to  be.  highly  naefol  ai 
a  palliative. 

I  can  say  nothing  of  the  attempt  to  inject  tubercnlous  cavities  with  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  medicated  liquids  through  the 
larynx  and  trachea.  Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  the  operation,  and  the 
impossibility  of  limiting  the  application  of  the  injected  liquid  to  cavities, 
nothing  beyond  a  palliative  effect  could  be  expected  from  this  measure  were 
it  ever  so  successfully  executed. 

Certain  complications  furnish  indications  for  treatment.  Attacks  of  dry, 
circumscribed  pleurisy,  call  for  mild  revulsive  and  soothing  applications, 
such  as  sinapisms,  liniments,  or  the  belladonna  plaster.  Local  bleeding  by 
leeches  or  cups  is  never  required.  The  pain  incidental  to  these  attacks 
generally  passes  off  in  a  few  days  at  farthest  The  treatment  of  coexisting 
laryngitis  has  already  been  considered.  Diarrhoea,  dependent  on  tuberculous 
enteritis,  is  to  be  kept  in  check  by  astringents  and  opiates,  the  latter  used 
with  as  much  reserve  as  is  consistent  with  the  object  to  be  attained.  Chronic 
peritonitis  claims  only  palliative  measures.  Fistula  in  ano  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  without  surgical  interference. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  symptoms  other  than  those  relating  to  the 
chest,  require  palliative  measures.  The  night  perspirations  are  fr^uently 
the  source  of  great  discomfort.  The  mineral  acids  and  gallic  or  tannic  acid, 
frequently  afford  relief.  The  external  application  of  an  astringent,  such  as 
alum  dissolved  in  spirit,  is  sometimes  effective.  Dyspnoea  may  be  mitigated 
by  the  ethereal  preparations. 

A  comparison  of  the  measures  of  management  now  generally  pursued  in 
this  disease  with  the  measures  in  vogue  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  show  a 
complete  and  radical  change.  Formerly,  general  and  local  bloodletting, 
catbariics,  emetics,  mercurials,  couuter-irritation,  low  diet,  and  confinement 
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ritbin  doon  were  saDctioned  by  teachers  and  writers,  and  entered,  more  or 
eM«  into  the  treatment  usually  adopted.  At  the  present  time,  the  measures 
rhich  are  most  approved  are,  in  all  points,  the  reverse.  The  latter  are  based 
m  more  correct  pathological  views,  and  the  results  of  clinical  observation. 
i  is  not  anreasonable  to  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  a  remedy  or  reme- 
Kes  maj  be  discovered,  capable  of  exerting  a  special  influence  over  the  dis- 
Ase,  bnty  in  the  mean  time,  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  an  early  diagnosis, 
1m  employment  of  remedies  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  exert,  to  some 
ixtaBt.  a  curative  influence,  but,  above  all,  the  hygienic  measures  which  tend 
o  iDTigorate  and  strengthen  the  system. 

AOUTX    PULMONARY    TXTBXBOULO  SIB. 

The  distinction  between  rapid  and  acute  tuberculosis  has  already  been 
■Uted.  In  rapid  tuberculosis  the  disease  runs  its  course  .speedily,  the  accu- 
Bvlation  of  the  deposit,  softening,  ulceration,  and  the  formation  of  cavities 
taking  place  within  a  few  weeks.  Cases  of  the  acute  variety  differ  in  this ; 
tke  deposit  preserves  the  form  of  small,  distinct,  round  tubercles,  called  from 
thrir  sixe  miliary,  which  accumulate  in  immense  number  without  coalescing, 
lad  life  is  quickly  destroyed  by  the  interference  with  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, and  a  high  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance.  The  miliary  deposits, 
ia  cases  of  so-called  acute  phthisis,  are  of  two  kinds.  In  one  kind  the  na- 
tue  of  the  deposit  is  the  same  as  in  ordinary  tuberculosis ;  that  is,  it  is  the 
eonmon  yellow  or  cheesy  tubercle,  the  peculiarity  consisting  in  its  rapid  ac- 
cemnlation  in  this  form,  and  a  fatal  result  without  the  processes  of  soften- 
kg  and  excavation.  In  the  other  kind,  the  miliary  deposits  are  hard,  semi- 
tnnsparent,  grayish  bodies,  differing  both  in  their  gross  and  microscopical 
diaracters  from  ordinary  tuberculous  matter.  The  accumulation  of  these 
bodies  in  immense  number  characterizes  certain  cases  of  so-called  acute 
phChiflii.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  two  kinds  of  disease  are  pathologi- 
cdly  distinct.  This  question  has  been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.* 

Cases  of  acnte  pulmonary  tuberculosis  present  striking  points  of  differ- 
ence, as  compared  with  the  usual  chronic  form  of  tuberculosis,  not  only  in 
lespect  of  duration,  and  the  appearances  found  after  death,  but  as  regards 
tke  physical  signs,  and  the  symptoms  belonging  to  the  clinical  history.  The 
lendlest  way  of  presenting  a  general  view  of  this  rare  form  of  disease  will 
be  to  give  a  synopsis  of  a  few  illustrative  cases. 

Case  1.  Miss  C.,  aged  32,  daughter  of  an  eminent  physician,  while  away 
from  home  on  a  visit  of  pleasure,  considering  herself  well,  was  attacked  in 
Ike  night  with  hemoptysis.  It  was  at  first  slight,  but  recurred  twice  during 
Ike  same  night,  and  was  considerably  profuse.  I  saw  her  ten  days  afterward. 
In  the  mean  time  she  had  kept  the  bed ;  the  respirations  had  been  accele- 
rated ;  the  prolabia  had  been  livid,  the  pulse  frequent,  and  she  was  greatly 
prostrated.  When  I  saw  her  these  symptoms  continued ;  the  respirations 
keiag  36  per  minute,  and  the  pulse  varying  from  120  to  130,  the  cough  and 
expectoration  slight.  She  died  the  following  night,  eleven  days  after  the 
oeearrence  of  hiemoptysis.  She  had  had  a  slight  hs&moptysis  six  years  be- 
firfb,  and  subsequently  had  been  subject  to  a  slight  coughs  but  there  had  been 
BO  notable  diminution  in  weight,  and  she  had  always  considered  herself  well. 

An  examination  after  death  was  made  by  the  attending  physician  Dr. 
Walter  Carey,  of  Buffalo,  who  stated  that  he  found  old  pleuritic  adhesioss 

both  sideS)  and  both  lungs  stuffed  with  miliary  tubercles,  which  he  de- 

1   ViJe  page  37. 
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scribed  as  hard  and  serai-transparent ;  no  agftrregation^of  tubercnloos  matter 
into  masses  were  fonnd  anywhere,  and  no  cavities. 

It  is  fair  to  conclade  that,  in  this  case,  either  the  deposition  of  miliary  tu- 
bercles, or  granulations,  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  hflemoptjsis,  or,  if 
thej  existed  previonsly,  they  were  comparatirely  few  in  number,  bat  mpidlf 
accamnlated  from  that  time,  destroying  life  in  so  short  a  period  as  eievM 
days. 

Cass  2.  In  November,  I860, 1  examined  a  slave  girl,  aged  18,  in  an  &i» 
firmary,  at  New  Orleans,  nnder  the  charge  of  my  colleagoe,  Prof.  Beard. 
She  was  at  that  time  apparently  convalescing  from  typhoid  fever,  and  a 
careful  exploration  of  the  chest  disclosed  no  signs  of  pulmonary  diseaaa. 
She  seemed  to  be  slowly  convalescing,  when,  a*bout  the  first  of  January,  1861, 
a  violent  cough  occurred,  the  pulse  became  frequent,  she  lost  weight  and 
strength  rapidly,  and  died  in  about  six  weeks.  On  examination  after 
death,  the  lungs  were  free  from  adhesions,  but  crammed  with  small,  hard 
bodies,  not  larger  than  pins'  heads.  Both  lungs  were  about  equally  crammed^. 
The  spleen  and  liver  contained  the  same  bodies  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
peritoneum  was  studded  with  them.  Hsemoptysis  did  not  occur  in  this  case, 
and  the  expectoration  was  slight. 

Case  3.  A  male  patient,  the  age  not  noted,  was  admitted  into  the  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  service  of  my  colleague.  Prof.  Fenner, 
February,  1861,  and  died  on  the  third  day  after  his  admission.  When  ad- 
mitted he  declared  he  was  perfectly  well  at  the  time  he  was  attacked  with 
his  existing  disease,  which  was  five  weeks  before  his  admission.  His  symp- 
toms were  cough  without  expectoration,  accelerated  breathing  and  dyspnoea, 
lividity  of  prolabia,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  He  was  examined  by  one 
of  my  private  pupils,  who  found  everywhere  a  clear  resonance  on  percos- 
sion,  and  abundant  subcrepitant  rales. 

After  death,  the  lungs,  which  were  placed  at  my  disposal,  were  fonnd  to 
contain  an  immense  number  of  miliary  tubercles,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  not  hard  and  semi-transparent,  but  opaque  and  cheesy.  At  the  apex 
of  the  right  lung  was  a  cavity  of  about  the  size  of  an  English  walnut,  an- 
fractuous, empty,  and  lined  by  a  smooth  serous-like  membrane.  Another 
small  cavity  existed  near  the  apex  of  this  lung.  Near  the  apex  of  the  left 
lung  was  a  cavity  of  the  size  of  a  common  American  walnut,  not  anfrac- 
tuous, but  also  empty,  and  lined  by  a  serons-Iike  membrane.  The  miliary 
tubercles  were  less  abundant  at  the  summit  than  in  the  middle  and  inferior 
portions  of  the  lungs. 

This  case  affords  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  modes  in  which  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  ends  favorably,  viz.,  in  dry,  innocuous  cavities.  The  miliary 
deposits  were  undoubtedly  of  recent  date,  and  were  sufficient  to  destroy  life 
without  the  processes  of  aggregation,  softening,  and  excavation. 

The  diagnosis  in  cases  of  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty.  If  haemoptysis  do*  not  occur,  and  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  be  not  marked,  the  existence  of  thoracic  disease  may  be  over- 
looked, and  the  patient  may  be  supposed  to  have  typhoid  fever.  This  error 
in  diagnosis  has  been  repeatedly  made.  Delirium  sometimes  occurs,  and 
\his  tends  to  obscure  the  diagnosis.  A  careful  examination,  however,  should 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  grave  affection  within  the  chest, 
and  typhoid  fever  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  that  disease.  But  having 
decided  that  the  disease  is  seated  within  the  chest,  the  diagnosis  is  still  not 
altogether  easy,  because  physical  signs  do  not  point  directly  to  the  nature  of 
the  affection,  and  analogous  symptoms  belong  to  several  thoracic  affections, 
viz.,  capillary  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  plenritis,  and  certain  affections  of  the 
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The  iigD8  of  the  disease  are  not  positive,  for  the  tnhercles  heing 
e^Mid  disereet,  %nd,  moreover,  existing  equally  in  both  longs,  ezplora- 
f  the  chest  may  furnish  no  marked  disparity  in  the  resonance  on  per- 
B,  and  none  of  those  modifications  of  the  respiration  and  voice  which 
I  polmonary  solidification.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made,  so  far  as 
mi  rigna  are  concerned,  mainly  by  ezclnsion.  Pneomonitis,  plen- 
lad  diseases  of  the  heart,  may  be  readily  ezclnded  by  the  absence  of  the 
of  those  affections.  Capillary  bronchitis  is  not  so  readily  excluded, 
lis  affection  generally  supervenes  on  an  attack  of  ordinary  acute  bron- 
;  It  runs  a  more  rapid  course  than  acute  tuberculosis,  and,  if  it  end 
r,  preeents  a  much  greater  violence  of  pulmonary  symptoms,  especially 


iMppilj,  the  treatment  of  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  dis- 
d  with  a  very  few  words.  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  hopeless,  and 
at  the  physician  can  do  is  to  palliate  symptoms  and  support  the  powers 
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SECTION  SECOND. 


DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

LitrodMtory  Bemarks— PerioArditis — Anatomioal  Charaoten — Clinioal  History — Pafcbo- 
logieal  Charaoter — Causation — Diagnosis — Prognostf — Treatment — Chronie  Pericarditis— 
pBMmo-Pericarditis. 

• 

DiSBAHKs  affecting  the  circalatorj  system  are  seated  in  the  blood,  the 
bloodfesseU,  and  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation — the  heart.     The  mor- 
bid coDditions  of  the  blood,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known,  are,  in  gen- 
cnl,  either  common  to  diff^erent  individual  diseases,  or  they  are  involved  in 
^Uons  which  are  distributed  in  other  nosological  divisions.     The  consid- 
^nitioD  of  these  conditions,  therefore,  belongs  to  general,  rather  than  special, 
Pathology,  and  they  have  been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 
Diseases  of  the  vessels — the  arteries  and  veins — are  fnlly  considered  by  surgi- 
^  writers,  entering,  as  they  do,  ranch  more  largely  into  maladies  which 
belong  to  the  surgeon,  than  into  those  which  fall  within. the  province  of  the 
pbysician.     Of  the  affections  of  the  arteries,  aneurisms  situated  within  the 
^^t  and  abdomen  will  alone  claim  attention  in  this  treatise.      Thoracic 
'^enrisms  %rill   be  noticed  in  this  section ;    those  situated  within  the  ab- 
^iHeo  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  abdominal  tumors,  in  the  next 
'^Uon.     Inflammation  of  the  veins  (phlebitis)  has  already  been  noticed  in 
^(^nectioD  with   purulent  infection  of  the  blood.      This  section  will  be 
^^oted  chiefly  to  diseases  affecting  the  heart. 

The  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  has  been  prosecuted  with 
HJ^ch  success  within  the  past  few  years,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  other  department 
^  SKiedicine  is  the  recent  advancement  of  practical  knowledge  more  con- 
ipicuous  than  here.     This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  successful  em- 
ployment of  physical  exploration  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases.     The 
^'^^crimination  of  these  diseases  by  means  of  the  signs  derived  from  the  appli- 
^^on  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection 
by  the  researches  of  Bouillaud,  Hope,  Stokes,  and  others.     It  does  not 
^Qie  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  treat  fnlly  of  the  signs  ioTolved  in  the 
^^^0818  of  cardiac  affections.     For  this  important  information  the  student 
^d  practitioner  are  referred  to  treatises  devoted  specially  either  to  diseases 
^  the  heart,  or  to  the  physical  exploration  of  the  chest.     I  shall  content 
Myself  here,  as  in  treating  of  pulmonary  affections,  with  a  brief  account  of 
^  phenomena  determined  by  percussion  and  auscultation. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart  are  conveniently  arranged  in  the  following  groups : 
1.  Inflammatory  affections.  2.  Structural  lesions.  8.  Functional  disorder. 
I  shall  consider  them  in  this  order,  and  the  present  chapter  will  be  devoted 
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18  absorbed.    The  tbird  eUge  extends  from  the  absorption  of  the  liquid  to 
the  recoTefy,  and  thil  is,  generallj,  the  stage  of  convalescence. 

CuMiGAL  HinoBT.-— The  symptoms  present  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis 
mre  almost  inyariablj  made  op,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  those  arising 
J^rom  coexisting  affections,  for,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  is 
sflMciated  with  either  articular  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
«r  pleuritis  with  or  without  pneumonitis.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
sot  always  easy  to  determine  to  what  extent  certain  symptomatic  phenomena 
«re  doe  to  the  cardiac  affection.     As  a  rule,  the  development  of  the  inflaor- 
anation  is  attended  with  more  or  less  pain,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  acute  and 
^ucinating,  like  the  pain  in  pleuritis,  and  increased  by  forced  breathing,  so 
"Chat  the  disease  has  not  infrequently  been  supposed  to  be  inflammation  of 
^he  pieara.     The  intensity  of  the  pain  varies  much  in  different  cases ;  it  is 
"Mif  no  means  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and  it  is  sometimes  slight  or 
ting.    A  dry,  irritable,  suppressed  cough  is  generally  present     Tender* 
OTer  the  prescordia  is  more  or  less  marked,  and  pressure  in  the  epigas- 
*^riam  upward  in  a  direction  toward  the  heart,  sometimes  occasions  acute 
^min.     The  pain  produced  by  a  deep  inspiration  may  cause  the  patient  to 
^riiorten  this  act^  and,  hence,  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  is  in- 
^creaaed.     The  oUb  ntui  may  dilate  in  inspiration.    Patients  sometimes  mani- 
tet  saffering  firom  an  indeflnite  sense  of  distress,  without  acute,  localized 
n,  and,  In  females,  hysterical  phenomena  may  be  associated  with  the 
^tevelopment  of  the  disease.     The  action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  amount- 
9g,  sometimes,  to  palpitation.    The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  quick, 
vibratory.     The  usual  concomitants  of  febrile  movement,  viz.,  anorexia, 
usability,  etc.,  are  present     These  are  symptoms  belonging  to  the  first  stage. 
The  dotratlon  of  the  first  stage  is  usually  short    An  appreciable  amount 
eflbsion  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  rarely  delayed  beyond  one 
two  days.    The  acoteness  of  the  local  symptoms,  viz.,  pain  and  soreness, 
^Uien  diminishes,  and,  if  the  amount  of  liquid  effused  be  snflScient  to  fill  or 
^Sisteod  the  pericardial  sac,  symptoms  are  added  which  proceed  from  the 
of  the  liquid  upon  the  heart.     These  symptoms  are,  a  sense  of  op- 
Ion  referable  to  the  prsBcordia ;  a  tendency  to  syncope  on  exertion, 
'^rfalch  leads  the  patient  'to  refirain  as  much  as  possible  from  movements  of  the 
^>ody ;  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulsed  with  a  notable  increase  on 
otional  excitement  or  any  muscular  effort ;  dyspnoea,  sometimes  amounting 
orthopnosa,  If  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  large  and  rapid ;  feebleness 
^f  the  Tolce,  and  dysphagia  in  some  cases,  produced  either  by  pressure  of 
*^he  distended  sac  on   the  ossophagns,  or  as  a  neuropathic  concomitant 
^^omiting  is  an  occasional  symptom.     Some  cases  are  characterized  by  re- 
^^ttnarkable  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.     Mental  aberration,  consisting 
Sa  obstinate  taciturnity  and  indifference,  alternating  with  paroxysms  of  ma- 
^liaeal  excitement  under  the  influence  of  delusions  which  excite  terror,  is 
^Dccaaionally  observed.     Coma  and  tetanic  convulsions  have  been  known  to 
^wenr.  These  symptoms  are  apt  to  mask  the  cardiac  disease,  and  lead  the  prac- 
^Wtioaer  lo  suspect  disease  of  the  brain.    Autopsical  examinations  show  that, 
Sa  tiiMa  cases,  inflammation  or  appreciable  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  do 
^ot  exist,  and,  hence,  the  phenomena  are  to  be  referred  to  fbnctional  dis- 
torbaace  of  the  nervons  system. 

The  severity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  by  the  symptoms,  corresponds  to 

^bo  latenaity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  amount  of  effusion.     If  the  inflam- 

natioQ  be  slight  or  moderate  and  the  quantity  of  effused  liquid  small,  the 

disease  may  run  Its  course  without  any  symptoms  denoting  gravity,  and  the 

aymptoma  may  aot  even  point  to  the  existence  of  any  affection  within  the 
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to  one  of  the  inflammatory  affections.  Inflammation  affecting  the  heart 
gives  rise  to  different  affections  according  to  the  striftture  in  which  it  is 
seated.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  investing  the  heart,  or  the 
pericardium,  is  one  affection,  called  pericarditis.  Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  the  endocardium,  is  another  affeo- 
tion,  called  endocarditis.  Inflammation  of  the  snbstance  of  the  hearty  or  the 
mnscular  walls,  is  distinguished  as  myocarditis.  These  three  inflaminatory 
affections  will  claim  separate  consideration. 

AOUTS    PXBIOABDITIS. 

Pericarditis  occurs  as  an  acute  and  a  chronic  affection.  Acute  periearditif 
will  be  now  considered,  and,  afterward,  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Chabaotkrs The  morbid  appearances  resulting  from  acata 

inflammation  in  this  situation,  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  other  BeFoaa 
membranes  when  inflamed,  for  example,  the  pleura.  Exudation  of  fibrin  or 
lymph  takes  place  in  more  or  less  abundance,  commencing  shortly  after  the 
development  of  the  inflammation.  The  lymph  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  ft 
layer,  or  a  series  of  layers,  on  the  visceral  and  parietal  surfaces  of  the  mem* 
brane.  It  is  at  first  soft  and  easily  removed,  but  becomes  dense  and  cloedy 
adherent  in  proportion  as  it  is  of  old  date.  The  movements  of  the  pericar> 
dial  surfaces  frequently  cause  the  lymph  to  assume  a  reticulated  or  areolated 
appearance,  or  it  is  disposed  in  masses,  and  it  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
numerons  filaments  or  villous  projections  giving  to  the  surface  a  ihaggj^ 
aspect  The  vessels  beneath  the  membrane  may  be  congested,  giving  risa 
to  arborescent  redness,  and  spots  of  ecchymosis  are  sometimes  observed^ 
Different  cases  differ  greatly  as  respects  the  quantity  of  lymph,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  covered  by  it,  as  well  as  the  appearances  caused  by  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  it  is  disposed.  The  presence  of  lymph,  here,  as  in  other 
serous  inflammations,  is  essential  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  periearditis* 

More  or  less  liquid  effusion  usually  takes  place,  as  in  other  serous  inflam*' 
mations.  The  effused  liquid  is  serum,  turbid  from  the  admixture  of  lymph, 
and  it  contains,  usually,  flakes  or  shreds  of  lymph  in  greater  or  less  aboB* 
dance.  The  presence  of  a  purely  serous  liquid  within  the  pericardial  aae^ 
that  is,  without  lymph,  is  not  evidence  of  inflammation ;  it  is  a  dropsiealf 
not  an  inflammatory,  effusion.  The  quantity  of  effusion  in  different  eases  ef 
pericarditis  varies  greatly,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  a  few  ounces  only 
and  in  other  cases  to  a  pint  or  more.  The  liquid  is  sometimes,  but  rery 
rarely,  purulent.     It  is  sometimes  sanguinolent 

If  the  disease  progress  favorably,  the  effused  liquid  is  reabsorbed,  and  tM 
pericardial  surfaces,  then  coming  into  contact,  are  agglutinated  by  means  ef 
the  intervening  lymph.  If  recovery  take  place,  the  lymph  is  slowly  ab« 
sorbed,  adventitious  tissue  becomes  developed,  leading  to  permanent  adhe* 
sion  of  the  pericardial  surfaces.  The  adhesion  by  means  of  the  newly 
formed  tissue,  may  be  limited  to  portions  of  the  heart,  and  then  the  surfaces 
may  become  connected  by  bridles  or  bands  which  are  sometimes  drawn  out 
to  a  considerable  length ;  or,  the  adhesion  may  extend  over  a  quarter,  a  half, 
or  three-fourths  of  the  organ ;  or,  the  surfaces  may  be  everywhere  united, 
the  sac  being  completely  obliterated.  The  latter  is  the  most  frequent  resoH 
of  acute  pericarditis. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  dividing  the  disease  into  stag^,  is  the  same 
as  that  adopted  in  pleuritis.  The  first  stage  extends  to  the  time  when  effu- 
sion takes  place  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  l)e  appreciated  by  the  physical 
signs.     The  second  stage,  or  the  stage  of  effusion,  continues  until  the  liquid 
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MibBorbed.     The  tbird  stage  extends  from  the  absorption  of  the  liquid  to 
tke  recoTeiy,  ftnd  thA  is,  generally,  the  stage  of  convalescence. 

CLunoAli  HmioRT.-— The  symptoms  present  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis 
ire  almost  inTarlably  made  up,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  those  arising 
firuB  eoexistiDg  affecUons,  for,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  is 
Mwcialed  with  either  articular  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
orplenritis  with  or  without  pneumonitis.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
oot  ilwaya  easy  to  determine  to  what  extent  certain  symptomatic  phenomena 
ire  due  to  the  cardiac  affection.     As  a  rule,  the  development  of  the  inflanr- 
Mion  Is  attended  with  more  or  less  pain,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  acute  and 
hadnatiag,  like  the  pain  in  pleuritis,  and  increased  by  forced  breathing,  so 
th^i  the  disease  has  not  infrequently  been  supposed  to  be  inflammation  of 
ike  pleura.     The  intensity  of  the  pain  varies  much  in  different  cases  ;  it  is 
by  DO  meftos  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and  it  is  sometimes  slight  or 
vsiitiog.     A  dry,  irritable,  suppressed  cough  is  generally  present     Tender* 
Utts  OTer  the  prttcordia  is  more  or  less  marked,  and  pressure  in  the  epigas- 
trtoiB  opward  in  a  direction  toward  the  heart,  sometimes  occasions  acute 
The  pain  produced  by  a  deep  inspiration  may  cause  the  patient  to 
in  this  aet,  and,  hence,  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  is  in- 
The  aUg  nasi  may  dilate  in  inspiration.    Patients  sometimes  mani- 
aaflfBriog  from  an  indefinite  sense  of  distress,  without  acute,  localized 
k,  and,  in  females,  hysterical  phenomena  may  be  associated  with  the 
^f elopoient  of  the  disease.     The  action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  amonnt- 
i^,  sonetimes,  to  palpitation.    The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  quick, 
nnd  Tibratory.     The  usual  concomitants  of  febrile  movement,  viz.,  anorexia, 
debility,  etc.,  are  present     These  are  symptoms  belonging  to  the  first  stage. 
The  duration  of  the  first  stage  is  usually  short    An  appreciable  amount 
of  cliuion  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  rarely  delayed  beyond  one 
vrtwo  days.     The  acoteness  of  the  local  symptoms,  viz.,  pain  and  soreness, 
then  diminishes,  and,  if  the  amount  of  liquid  effused  be  suflScient  to  fill  or 
iirtead  the  pericardial  sac,  symptoms  are  added  which  proceed  from  the 
pwsiTe  of  tlie  liquid  upon  the  heart.     These  symptoms  are,  a  sense  of  op- 
pissslon  referable  to  the  prsBcordia ;  a  tendency  to  syncope  on  exertion, 
wUeh  leads  the  patient  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  movements  of  the 
body;  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,"  with  a  notable  increase  on 
caotiomd  excitement  or  any  muscular  effort ;  dyspnoea,  sometimes  amounting 
teorthopnosa,  if  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  large  and  rapid;  feebleness 
of  tlw  Toioe,  and  dysphagia  in  some  cases,  produced  either  by  pressure  of 
the  distended  sac  on  the  (esophagus,  or  as  a  neuropathic  concomitant 
Teniting  is  an  occasional  symptom.     Some  eases  are  characterized  by  re- 
ttaritabie  diatnrbance  of  the  nervous  system.     Mental  aberration,  consisting 
ia  obstinate  taciturnity  and  indifference,  alternating  with  paroxysms  of  ma- 
Blaeal  excitement  under  the  influence  of  delusions  which  excite  terror,  is 
OBeiaionally  observed.     Coma  and  tetanic  convnisions  have  been  known  to 
oeenr.  Time  symptoms  are  apt  to  mask  the  cardiac  disease,  and  lead  the  prac- 
titioner to  suspect  disease  of  the  brain.    Autopsical  examinations  show  that, 
h  tittso  eaesi,  inflammation  or  appreciable  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  do 
Id  exist,  and,  hence,  the  phenomena  are  to  be  referred  to  functional  dis- 
tvbaace  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  severity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  by  the  symptoms,  corresponds  to 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  amount  of  effusion.  If  the  inflam- 
mation be  slight  or  moderate  and  the  quantity  of  effused  liquid  small,  the 
diseaw  may  run  Its  course  without  any  symptoms  denoting  gravity,  and  the 
sfaptoma  may  not  even  point  to  the  existence  of  any  affection  within  the 
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chest  In  other  cases  it  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  formidable  of 
diseases.  The  symptoms  doe  to  compression,  of  conrae,  diminish  as  the 
liquid  is  absorbed.  The  absorption  sometimes  goes  on  very  rapidlj,  and,  io 
this  respect,  different  cases  present  great  variation.  If,  instead  of  being  ab- 
sorbed, the  liquid  continues  to  accnmnlate,  and  life  be  not  rapidly  destrojed^ 
the  pericardial  sac  may  become  greatly  dilated,  and  the  affection  become! 
chronic.  The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  recovery  after  absorption  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  lymph  which  has  exuded.  This  may  be  too  abnn* 
dant  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  disease  may  end  fatally  after  continniag  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  in  a  chronic  form.  In  cases  which  go  on  favorablj 
toward  recovery,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  apt  to  be  feeble  and  easily  excited 
during  the  stage  of  convalescence. 

Patholootoal  Charactkr.— Acute  pericarditis  does  not  differ  esaentiallj 
in  character  from  other  serous  inflammations.  The  same  series  of  processes 
which  take  place  in  the  serous  inflammation  considered  in  the  preceding  seo* 
tion  (pleuritis)  occur  in  this  inflammation,  viz.,  exudation  and  liquid  effusioDi 
agglutination  followed  by  permanent  adhesion  of  the  free  surfaces  of  the  mem- 
brane, and,  sometimes,  the  formation  of  pus.  Purulent  pericarditis,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  than  purulent  pleuritis,  or 
empyema.  As  in  cases  of  pleuritis  and  other  serous  inflammations,  so  in 
different  cases  of  pericarditis,  both  the  actual  and  relative  amount  of  lymph 
and  serum  differ  greatly.  In  some  cases,  the  quantity  of  lymph  exuded  is 
small  and  the  effusion  of  liquid  is  abundant ;  in  other  cases,  the  lymph  is 
abundant  with  but  little  liquid,  and,  again,  in  other  cases^  both  lymph  an^ 
liquid  are  either  abundant  or  small. 

Causation. — Acute  pericarditis  may  be  produced  traumatlcally  by  perfo- 
rating wounds  of  the  chest,  or  contusions.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  ob- 
served, it  was  produced  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  one-tined  fork.  Walsh  refers 
to  a  case  in  which  the  pericardial  sac  was  perforated  in  the  juggler's  trick  vf 
swallowing  a  sword,  and  fatal  pericarditis  induced.  In  the  museum  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  is  a  remarkable  specimen,  in  which  a  set  of  false  teeth  is  contained 
within  the  pericardial  sac.  The  teeth  were  swallowed  during  profound  intoxi- 
cation, and,  lodging  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  produced  ulceration 
through  this  tube  and  into  the  pericardium,  giving  rise  to  fatal  pericarditis. 

Exclusive  of  its  traumatic  origin,  the  disease  is  almost  always  secondary, 
and  is  developed  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  oftener  than  in 
connection  with  any  other  affection.  Occurring  in  the  course  of  rheumatism, 
it  is  distinguished  as  rheumatic  pericarditis.  It  would  appear,  from  statis- 
tical reports,  to  occur  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  a  proportion  of  aboni 
one  to  six.  Generally  it  is  developed  in  the  early  part  of  rheumatism,  after 
more  or  less  of  the  joints  have  been  affected,  but,  occasionally,  the  pericar^ 
ditis  precedes  Uie  articular  affection.  When  it  follows  the  affection  of  the 
joints,  it  is  not  due,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  a  metastasis  of  the  articu- 
lar affection,  but  it  proceeds  from  the  same  morbid  condition  which  under- 
lies the  latter ;  in  other  words,  both  are  effects  of  a  common  internal  causSt 
supposed  to  be  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood.  Rheumatic  peri* 
carditis  is  almost  always,  if  not  invariably,  associated  with  endocarditis. 

Next  in  frequency  to  its  development  in  the  course  of  rheumatism,  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  either  acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  is 
not  very  infrequent  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and  is  an  occasional  concomi* 
tant  of  the  renal  affection  which  follows  scarlatina,  and  in  other  cases  of  so- 
called  acute  albuminuria.  Under  these  circumstances^  its  causation  is 
imputed  to  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood. 
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WMkened  bj  the  pretence  of  Hqnid,  especial! j  the  fint  soand,  and  this  sonnd 
beeomee  short  and  valvular  like  the  second  sound. 

Bj  means  of  the  signs  which  have  been  briefly  considered,  the  diagnosis 
of  pericwrditis  is  generally  made  without  diflScnlty.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fre- 
qoencj  of  Its  occurrence  In  articular  rheumatism,  the  practitioner  should  not 
omit  daily  examinations  of  the  chest  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  with  reference 
to  the  signs  of  this  complication.  The  ikct  that  it  occurs  pretty  often  in 
eases  of  Bright's  disease  should  also  be  borne  in  mind.  In  fact  it  is  a  good 
rale,  in  examining  a  patient  with  any  disease,  not  to  omit  an  exploration  of 
the  pnecordia.  Developed  in  connection  with  pleuritis  or  pneumoditis,  it  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  diagnosis  involves  more  difficulty  than  when  it 
oeears  In  other  pathological  connections.  The  determination  of  pericardial 
effoslon,  if  a  large  effusion  also  exist  in  the  left  pleural  sac,  is  not  always  easy, 
and  the  chief  reliance  in  such  a  case  must  be  on  the  presence  of  a  friction 
norainr  which  is  believed  to  be  produced,  not  without,  but  within  the  peri- 
cardial sac.  The  occurrence  of  delirium,  coma,  etc.,  in  some  oases  of  pericar- 
dltiSf  masks  the  symptoms  pointing  to  the  latter.  An  examination  for  the 
signs  of  pericarditis  should  not  be  omitted  in  cases  presenting  notable  dis« 
tarbaoee  of  the  nervous  system. 

Pnooifosis. — Acute  pericarditis  is  in  some  cases  a  very  distressing  and 
dangeroas  disease,  but  in  other  cases  comparatively  mild,  and,  as  regards 
limnediate  danger,  trivial.  The  gravity  depends  much  on  the  intensity  of  the 
iBflammation,  the  amount  of  exudation  of  lymph,  and,  more  especially,  the 
qaantity  of  liquid  effusion,  together  with  the  rapidity  with  which  it  takes 
plice.  A  large  quantity  of  liquid,  rapidly  effused,  may  lead  quickly  to  a 
fetal  termination.  Death,  in  such  cases,  is  prodi^ced  by  paralysis  of  the 
hsari  firom  compression,  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  life  was  destroyed 
in  this  way  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  only  from  the  time  of  the  attack. 
Generally,  however,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  iu  fatal  cases,  is  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  and  death  is  produced  by  slow  asthenia.  In  such  cases,  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  is  either  the  prolonged  compression  of  the  heart 
by  liquid,  or  weakening  of  the  heart's  action  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  inflam- 
BMtion  on  the  muscular  fibres,  or  both  causes  combined.  Sudden  death,  by 
Bjncope,  is  liable  to  be  produced  by  muscular  exertion,  especially  if  there  be 
nacfa  liquid  effusion.  In  my  work  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  I  have  cited  a 
case  In  which  a  patient  under  my  observation,  affected  with  mild  pericarditis, 
died  instantly  on  getting  out  of  bed  to  go  to  stool. 

Bat  the  fistality  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
disease  per  ««,  as  to  coexisting  affections.  In  fact,  exclusive  of  the  accidents 
Just  referred  to,  the  disease  in  itself  tends  intrinsically  to  recovery.  The 
danger  varies  greatly  with  its  different  pathological  connections.  Rheumatic 
pericarditis,  not  associated  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis,  is  very  rarely  fatal. 
On  the  other  hand,  pericarditis  developed  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease 
proves  fktal  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  This  difference  is  explained 
by  the  difference  as  regards  gravity  between  the  latter  and  rheumatism,  the 
ability  of  the  system  to  sustain  any  important  intercurrent  affection  being 
widely  different  in  these  two  diseases.  Cases  in  which  the  pericarditis  occurs 
as  a  complication  of  pleuritis  or  pnsffmonitis  show  a  large  rate  of  fatality. 
Traumatic  cases  generally  end  in  recovery,  provided  the  heart  be  not  injured. 
Occurring  as  an  idiopathic  affection  and  uncomplicated,  the  prognosis  is 
bvorable. 

If  the  disease  do  not  prove  fatal  during  its  acute  course,  it  either  ends  in 
recoverji  or  it  becomes  chronic.  Chronic  pericarditis  will  claim  separate 
oonslderatlon.     In  the  cases  which  end  in  recovery  the  usual  result  is  adhe- 
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BioD,  by  the  intervention  of  newly-formed  Ussue,  of  the  pericardial  rarfaees 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  organ.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
cases,  the  adhesion  is  limited  to  a  few  small  spaces.  Oecasionallj,  patches  of 
either  false  or  true  membrane,  withoat  adhesion  of  the  two  sarfaces,  are  the 
only  permanent  effects  of  the  disease.  It  is  donbtfnl  if  complete  absorption  of 
the  effused  lymph  ever  takes  place,  leaving  no  adventitious  tissue  nor  any 
traces  of  <he  disease. 

Tbsatment. — The  widely  different  circumstances  under  which  acute  peri« 
carditis  occurs,  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
treatment  The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bloodletting  and  other 
measures  heretofore  distinguished  as  antiphlogistic,  can  only  be  entertained 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  when  it  is  idiopathic,  or  traumatic,  or 
connected  with  rheumatism.  These  measures  are  undoubtedly  inappropriate 
when  the  disease  is  developed  in  the  progress  of  Bright's  disease,  or  when  it 
is  secondary  to  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis ;  in  general  terms,  the  propriety  of 
these  measures  admits  of  question  only  when  the  pericarditis  is  either  pri- 
mary, or  secondary  to  affections  which  do  not,  in  themselves,  impair  con- 
siderably the  ability  of  the  system  to  sustain  an  additional  disease.  And, 
when  not  associated  with  other  diseases  which  are  in  themselves  dangerous, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  pericarditis  intrinsically  tends  to  recovery. 

In  the  cases  to  which  bloodletting  must  be  limited,  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples are  to  govern  its  employment,  as  in  other  acute  inflammations.  Tliese 
principles  have  been  considered.^  Some  importance,  perhaps,  belongs  to 
this  consideration,  viz.,  by  diminishing  the  mass  of  blood,  the  heart  is  less 
excited,  and  its  labor  somewhat  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  the  danger  incident  to  the  disease  is  mainly  from  paralysis  of 
the  heart  or  impairment  of  its  muscular  power.  Giving  due  weight  to  the 
latter  consideration,  bloodletting  should  be  employed  with  great  circum- 
spection, even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  relating  to  the  cir- 
culation, in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  may  appear  to  indicate  it.  It  ii 
never  indicated  after  considerable  effusion  ha6  taken  place. 

Depletion  by  means  of  saline  purgatives,  with  restricted  diet,  is  indicated 
in  the  first  stage,  by  the  same  symptoms  as  in  other  acute  inflammations. 
This  remark  is  alike  applicable  to  nauseant  and  other  sedatives.  These 
should  be  limited  to  the  first  stage.  They  might  be  pernicious  if  continued 
after  effusion  has  occurred,  and,  hence,  the  great  importance  of  determining 
the  presence  of  liquid  and  its  amount,  by  physical  signs. 

Shall  the  system  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  mercury  in  the  first 
stage  J  This  is  a  question  which  different  writers  and  practitioners  answer 
quite  differently,  some  advocating  rapid  mercurialization  as  highly  impor- 
tant, others  regarding  it  as  needless  and  hurtful.  In  treating  of  this  |»oint 
in  my  work  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  I  expressed  myself  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve,  but  further  reflection  and  observation  have  prepared  me 
to  take  a  more  decided  position  against  the  importance  of  this  measure. 
Since  that  work  was  written  (and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  previously), 
I  have  treated  the  cases  of  pericarditis  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion without  mercury,  and  I  have  found  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
its  omission.  I  have  notes  of  16  cases,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have 
not  omitted  to  make  record  of  any  fatal  case  which  I  have  treated.*     Of 

I  Vide  page  130. 

'  Most  of  these  were  hospital  cases.  I  make  no  account  of  cases  which  I  have  seen 
incidentally  or  in  coni«ultatioD  in  private  practice.  Of  these  canes  I  have  not  geuerallj 
pr<;served  notes.  These  16  cases  have  been  observed  since  ^he  pablicalion  of  my 
work  in  ISbd. 
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^liese  16  eiaes  6  were  fatal.  Bat  of  the  6  fat^il  cases  In  5  the  pericarditis 
^vras  seeondarj  to  pneamonitis,  gangrene  of  lung  occprring  in  one,  and  de- 
liriDiD  tremeoB  in  another  of  these  cases.  In  the  sixth  case,  pleoritis  of  the 
vight  aide  and  hepatic  abscess  existed.  Of  the  10  cases  which  ended  in 
Tceo?erj,  in  8  pneamonitis  coexisted ;  the  affection  was  idiopathic  in  one 
^sue ;  it  was  traamatic  in  one  case,  and  in  the  remaining  5  cases  it  was 
^sonnected  with  rheamatism  only.  In  these  5  cases  the  progress  *of  the  dis- 
iraa  in  every  respect  favorable,  without  bloodletting,  mercurialization, 
anj  active  measnres  of  treatment  being  employed.  In  the  cases,  then, 
Sb  which  mercury  is  by  some  considered  important,  and  by  many  admissi- 
Irie,  ray  experience  thus  far  leads  me  to  be  satisfied  to  forego  its  ase. 

Opinm  ia  invaluable  in  this,  as  in  other  acnte  inflammations.  It  is  in- 
seated  by  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and  is  to  be  employed  suffi- 
ciently to  relieve  the  general  and  local  symptoms.  The  form  of  opiate  and 
the  mode  of  administration  are  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  in 
individual  cases.  The  hypodermic  method  in  this,  as  in  various  other  affec- 
tioni,  ia  eligible  and  efficient. 

Locally,  mild,  revnlsive,  and  soothing  applications  are  useful  in  the  first 
stage.  Sinapisms,  a  poultice,  the  water  dressing,  or  the  spongio-piline 
ntorated  with  a  warm  anodyne  infusion,  may  be  employed.  Blisters  in 
this  stage  should  not  be  employed.  Aside  from  their  interference  with  the 
daily  physical  explorations,  which  are  vastly  important,  they  do  more  harm, 
by  adding  to  the  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  than  good  by  way 
of  revulsion. 

The  indications  in  the  second  stage  relate,  Jint,  to  the  liquid  effusion. 
If  the  amount  of  effusion  be  sufficient  to  enfeeble  the  heart  by  compres- 
rion,  it  is  highly  important  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  liquid  as  speedily 
SB  poaaible.  For  this  end,  the  prsBcordia  may  be  painted  daily  with  the 
thicture  of  iodine,  and  small  blisters  may  be  applied,  removing  them  as  soon 
SB  vesication  begins,  and  allowing  the  blistered  surface  to  dry  up  rapidly. 
Hydragogue  cathartics  and  diuretics  may  be  employed,  as  in  pleuritis,  tak- 
iag  care  not  to  carry  these  measures  so  far  as  to  depress  the  vital  powers 
sad  weaken  the  heart's  action.  This  caution  is  of  great  importance,  and 
it  sBggests  a  teamd  indication  which  may  be  present  in  the  second  stage, 
vix.,  to  strengthen  the  heart's  action  and  support  the  powers  of  life,  by 
the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  tonics,  and  nourish- 
■ent.  Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  the  disease,  if  it  end  fatally,  destroys 
life  by  affecting  directly  the  heart's  action,  the  measures  just  named  are 
indicated  with  an  urgency  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  feebleness  of 
the  circulation.  All  measures  which  tend  directly  or  indirectly  to  weaken 
the  circulation  or  depress  the  vital  powers,  are  contraindicated  in  the 
second  stage.  The  liability  to  fatal  syncope  on  exertion  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  quietude  should  be  rigidly  enjoined. 

Daring  the  stage  of  convalescence,  precautions  against  undue  excitement 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  by  exercise,  mental  emotions,  over-repletion  of 
the  stomach,  etc.,  are  more  important  than  during  recovery  from  most  other 
•cote  inflammations.  At  the  same  time,  convalescence  will  be  expedited 
aod  complete  recovery  secured,  by  a  nutritious  diet,  tonic  remedies,  gentle 
gestation  out  of  doors,  and  other  hygienic  measures  to  promote  speedy 
recuperation. 

In  the  treatment  of  pericarditis  developed  in  the  course  of  either  rheu- 
matism or  renal  disease,  it  may  be  important  to  take  into  account  the  siip- 
po:<ed  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  morbid  material  upon  which  the  pericar- 
dial inflammation  depends.  The  indication  derived  from  this  view  of  the 
causation  is,  In  general  terms,  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  continued  operation 
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of  the  canses,  bj  measures  addressed  to  the  morbid  coDditlonB  of  the  blood 
belonging  to  these  affections.  This  part  of  the  treatment,  howeTer,  will  be 
more  appropriately  considered,  in  connection  with  rheamatism  and  reoal 
disease,  hereafter.  The  importance  of  measures  to  prevent  the  developmeat 
of  pericarditis,  in  the  course  of  these  diseases,  will  also  be  theB  considered. 
If  the  disease  end  in  recovery  without  becoming  chronic,  adhesion  of  Ibe 
pericardial  surfaces,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  may  be  expected  to  take 
place.  This  result  was  formerly  supposed,  by  Hope  and  others,  to  lead  to 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  pericarditis  was  regarded 
as  a  highly  serious  disease  with  reference  to  its  remote  effects.  This  is  mn 
error  which  arose  from  imputing  to  pericardial  adhesion  the  conseqoeDces  of 
the  valvular  lesions,  which  often  coexist  It  may  be  doubted  if  adheaion 
alone  tends  to  produce  enlargement,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that^  if 
not  associated  with  valvular  lesions,  it  may  give  rise  to  little  or  no  inconve- 
nience. The  pericardial  surfaces  are  not  infrequently  found,  in  aotopsieal 
examinations,  universally  adherent,  as  a  result  of  ancient  pericarditis,  with- 
out any  other  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  and  when  no  symptoms  referable 
to  the  heart  had  existed  during  life. 

OHBONIO    PBBI0ABDITI8. 

Chronic  pericarditis  may  be  subacute  from  the  beginning,  or  it  may  follow 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  If  acute  pericarditis  do  not  end  in  convalca- 
cence  after  the  lapse  of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  it  becomes  a  chronic  afleo- 
tion.  As  regards  anatomical  characters,  cases  differ.  In  some  cases  of 
chronic  pericarditis,  there  is  no  liquid  effusion,  but  the  pericardial  surfaces 
are  agglutinated  by  several  layers  of  lymph,  which  collectively  may  be  hiJf 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  lymph  is  not 
absorbed,  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  continues,  and  the  disease  ends  fie^ly 
after  a  variable  duration. 

In  other  cases,  liquid  effusion  remains  and  progressively  accumulates,  tbe 
pericardial  sac  becomes  more  or  less  dilated,  and  it  is  sometimes  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  depress  the  diaphragm  and  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
thoracic  space.  The  amount  of  liquid  which  has  been  known  to  accumulate 
in  the  pericardium  is  enormous,  amounting  to  eight  or  ten  pints. 

In  chronic  pericarditis  without  liquid  effusion,  pain  is  rarely  prominent 
Tbe  symptoms  are  those  dependent  on  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  due  to 
the  impaired  muscular  power  of  tbe  heart,  and  on  constitutional  irritation. 
In  the  cases  in  which  large  effusion  exists,  the  heart  is  weakened  by  compres- 
sion, and  the  patient  suffers  from  dyspncea  caused  by  interference  with  the 
respiratory  function.  The  dyspnoea  may  amount  to  orthopnoea  if  the  accu- 
mulation of  liquid  be  very  large.  Pain  under  these  circumstances  is  rarely 
a  prominent  symptom. 

Tbe  diagnosis,  if  liquid  effusion  be  not  present,  must  often  be  iAferential« 
being  based  mainly  on  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  antecedent  acute 
pericarditis.  Creaking  friction  murmur  exists  in  some  cases,  notwithstand- 
ing the  agglutination  of  tbe  pericardial  surfaces.  If  friction-murmur  be  not 
present,  and  acute  pericarditis  be  not  known  to  have  existed,  a  positive  diag- 
nosis is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  heart  is  found  to  be  more 
or  less  enlarged,  but  there  are  no  means  of  determining  that  the  enlargement 
proceeds  from  the  deposit  of  lymph.  If  liquid  effusion  be  present,  the  phy- 
sical signs  render  the  diagnosis  easy  and  positive.  Flatness  on  percussion 
exists  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  extending  on  either  side  of  the 
sternum  toward  the  axillary  region,  in  proportion  as  the  pericardial  sac  is 
dilated.     Obliteration  of  the  intercostal  depressions  and  even  bulging  may 
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be  obserred.  Flactoation  in  the  intercostal  spaces  is  sometimes  Celt  Late- 
rally, bejODd  the  limit  of  the  flatness  on  each  side,  resonance  on  percnssion 
aod  the  respiratory  murmar  show  the  presence  of  lung.  The  heart's  impalse 
is  nppreaeed,  bat  a  shocis  commanicated  by  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be 
felt  A  fHction  mormar  is  sometimes  heard,  even  when  the  quantity  of  effused 
liqoid  is  very  large.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  feeble,  the  first  sound  being 
more  weakened  than  the  second,  and  short  and  valvular  like  the  second  soun(L 
These  signs  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  clear. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  chronic  pericarditis  is  always  extremely  un- 
fiiTorable.  The  disease  ends  fatally  after  a  duration  varying  much  in  differ- 
ealcaaea. 

The  iBdications  for  treatment  are  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  system  and 
impart  vigor  to  the  heart  by  tonic  remedies,  with  nutritious  diet  and  other 
hygienic  measures.  The  propriety  of  much  counter-irritation  is  doubtful. 
Everything  which  tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  weaken  the  heart  or  the 
vital  powers  is  to  be  avoided.  In  this  point  of  yiew  mercurialization  is 
objectionable.  If  there  be  much  liquid  effusion,  diuretic  remedies  may  be 
tried,  and  small  blisters.  Hydragogue  cathartics,  in  these  cases,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  feeble,  are  to  be  employed  with  great  circumspection.  In  a  case 
not  long  since  under  my  observation,  elaterinm  given  in  small  doses  and 
producing  but  a  moderate  effect,  appeared  to  hasten  the  fatal  termination. 
Iodine  may  be  employed  as  a  sorbefaeient,  externally  and  internally.  Punc- 
tore  of  the  pericardial  sac  is  admissible,  if  the  effusion  be  large  and  other 
Beasorea  fail  to  diminish  it  Clinical  data  for  determining  the  value  of 
the  operation  of  paracentesis,  are  wanting. 

PNEtlMO-PERIOARDITIS. 

This  name  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  within  the  pericardial  sae 
in  cases  of  pericarditis.  Air  or  gas  may  find  its  way  into  this  situation 
throogh  a  wound  of  the  thoracic  walls,  or  of  the  oesophagus,  and  through  a 
fistulous  communication  between  the  lungs  or  the  stomach  and  the  pericar- 
dial cavity.  Air  may  get  access  into  this  cavity  through  a  wound  of  the 
chest,  and  pericarditis  not  be  developed.  The  condition,  then,  is  expressed 
by  the  term  pneumo-perieardium.  It  is  possible  that  gas  may  be  generated 
by  decomposition  of  the  products  of  inflammation  within  this  cavity,  but 
examples  must  be  exceedingly  rare. 

The  presence  of  air  and  liquid  gives  rise  to  splashing  and  sometimes 
metallic  sounds,  with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  which  are  heard  on  auscul- 
tation ;  and  percussion  over  the  prsecordia  elicits  a  tympanitic  resonance. 
These  casee  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  The  treat- 
ment of  pnenmo-pericarditis  involves  the  same  principles  as  the  treatment  of 
ptricarditifl  without  the  presence  of  air  or  gas. 


CHAPTER   II. 


■•teartfitit— Anatomieft]  Obaraetora — Clinioftl  Hbtory—Pathologieal  CharMter— Caamtioa 

•— DiagBotia^Prognosia— Treaimeni— Mjocardiiis. 

ImrLAmfAnoif  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  the 
eadocardlaoi,  is  called  endocardiiii.     Our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
this  diaeaae  ia  one  of  the  developments  of  modern  pathological  research.   It 
18 
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is  a  highly,  importfint  disease  considered  more  espeqially  in  its  relation  to 
structural  lesions  of  the  vaWes  aud  oriBces  of  the  heart. 

The  inflammation  is  doubtless  in  some  cases  acate,  and  in  other  cases  aab* 
acute  or  chronic,  but  as  the  symptoms  and  signs  do  not  enable  as  to  deter- 
mine clinically  the  grade  of  inflammatory  action,  a  division  of  the  disease 
into  the  acute  aud  chronic  form  is  unnecessary. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  disease  very  rarely  proves  fatal  doring 
its  progress,  and,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  morbid  appear* 
ances  is  seldom  offered.  On  this  account  the  observations  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son  in  cases  of  endocarditis  produced,  artificially,  in  inferior  animals,  by  tba 
introduction  into  the  blood  of  lactic  acid  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavi^, 
are  valuable.*  These  observations  show  arborescent  redness  from  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels  beneath  the  membrane,  and  considerable  swelling  of  the 
valves,  especially  the  auricular  valves,  from  the  exudation,  beneath  the  mem- 
brane, of  lymph  with  serum.  More  or  less  exudation  also  takes  place  on  the 
free  surface  of  the  membrane  covering  the  valves  and  tendinous  cords.  Much 
of  this  exudation  must  be  washed  away  with  the  currents  of  blood ;  that 
which  remains  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  patches  of  false  membrane, 
but  it  is  oftener  disposed  in  the  form  of  small  masses,  or  beads,  sitnated 
especially  at  the  base  or  near  the  extremities  of  the  valvular  curtains  and 
segments.  These  small  masses  are  often  observed,  in  greater  or  less  numberi 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  millet  seed,  oftenest  in  the 
auricular  aspect  of  the  mitral  curtains,  and  the  ventricular  aspect  of  the 
aortic  segments.  Roughening  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  they  become  the 
nuclei  of  the  so-called  warty  excrescences  or  vegetations,  their  size  being  in- 
creased by  the  deposit  of  fibrin  from  the  blood  within  the  cavities  of  the 
heart.  In  this  way  they  may  attain  to  a  considerable  size.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find,  attached  to  the  valves,  vegetations  as  large  as  a  pea,  a 
bean,  a  filbert,  and  even  still  larger.  They  may  be  loosely  attached  to  tbo 
endocardium,  so  that  but  little  force  is  required  to  detach  them,  or  they  may 
adhere  with  considerable  firmness.  They  are  liable  to  be  separated  during 
life,  giving  rise  to  emboli,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and 
which  will  be  again  referred  to  in  other  connections. 

Aside  from  these  products  of  inflammation,  the  membrane  in  certain  sita* 
ations,  especially  ^over  the  valves,  loses  its  smooth,  polished  appearance, 
becoming  rough  and  velvety.  It  is  more  easily  separated  than  in  health, 
owing  to  brittieness  of  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  it.  Ulcerations  or  ero- 
sions, perforation  of  the  valves,  laceration,  and  morbid  adhesions  of  the 
valvular  curtains  or  segments,  are  occasionally  incident  to  the  progress  of 
endocarditis.  These  and  other  changes,  however,  are  oftener  remote  thaa 
immediate  effects  of  inflammation,  and  they  will  be  considered,  under  the 
head  of  valvular  lesions,  in  another  chapter.  In  examinations  of  the  heart 
after  death,  redness  of  the  endocardial  membrane  aud  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  vessels  near  the  heart,  is  frequently  found,  which  is  due  to  staining 
with  hematine  dissolved  out  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  occurs  after  death* 
This  appearance  is  no  evidence  of  disease  of  the  endocardium. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  endocarditis  are  generally  limited  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  that  is,  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle.  The  right  cavities 
are  very  rarely  the  seat  of  endocardial  inflammation,  and  never  without 
inflammation  of  the  left  cavities.  This  statement,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
disease  as  occurring  after  birth.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  endo* 
carditis  may  occur  during  foetal  life,  and  that  the  reverse  of  the  statement 

>  Vide  Prize  Essay  on  Coagulation  of  the  Blood,  by  B.  W.  Richardson,  11.  D. 
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JQ8t  mtde  then  takes  place,  viz.,  the  right  cavities,  and  not  the  left,.are  the  seat 
of  the  inflammation.  The  inflammation  is  either  limited  to  or  is  especially 
lurked  in  the  ▼•!? alar  portions  of  the  endocardial  membrane.  This  is  probably 
owiBg  partly  to  the  presence  of  fibrous  tissue  beneath  the  endocardium  in 
tbew  litnations,  and  in  part  to  the  strain  which  falls  upon  the  valves  in  the 
performance  of  their  functions. 

CuncAL  HisroRT. — Authenticated  cases  of  endocarditis  disconnected 

ftoB  other  diseases  which  serve  to  mask  its  symptoms  to  a  greater  or  less 

eitent  are  wanting.     The  clinical  history  of  the  disease,  therefore,  so  far  as 

it  is  at  present  known,  will  require  but  a  brief  space.     Our  knowledge  of  the 

diieise  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  in  connection  with 

Mte  arttcalar  rheumatism,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  it  is 

Modated  with  pericarditis.    Pain  referable  to  the  prsecordia  is  not  a  con- 

Maot,  and  is  rarely  a  prominent  symptom.     The  pain,  when  present,  is  dull, 

Mt  sharp  or  lancinating  like  the  pain  in  pericarditis  or  pleuritis.    The  patient 

■ay  complain  of  an  obscure  sense  of  distress  in  the  preecordia,  not  amounting 

to  pain.    The  action  of  the  heart  is  morbidly  excited.     The  organ  beats 

with  abnormal  force,  and  its  action  is  sometimes  irregular.     The  action  of 

the  heart  may  be  found  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  pulse. 

The  local  symptoms,  in  short,  as  regards  the  action  of  the  heart,  are  those  of 

palpitation.     In  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation,  doubtless, 

febrile  movement  is  induced,  together  with  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  dis- 

tirbance  which  accompany  fever  symptomatic  of  inflammation  in  other  sitoa- 

tioDB.  The  local  and  general  symptoms,  however,  are  often  not  prominent,  and, 

10  far  as  these  are  concerned,  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  latent.     Uence 

the  existence  of  the  disease  was  unknown  prior  to  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Patholoqioal  Charaotvb The  morbid  changes  which  belong  to>  endo- 

cvditia  are,  in  many  respects,  the  same  as  in  serous  iuflammatioi^  But 
the  iDflammatory  products  in  this  situation  are  not  retained  to  be  removed 
by  absorption,  but  are,  in  a  great  measure,  carried  by  the  currents  of  blood 
directly  into  the  circulation. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  suppuration  often  takes  place  upon  the  endo- 
cardial surface.  Newly-formed  tissue,  giving  rise  to  morbid  growths,  is  a 
reanlt  of  inflammation  in  this  situation.  The  warty  vegetations  which  have 
been  referred  to  are  sometimes  in  part  organized.  Adhesion  of  parts  in 
eoDtaet,  viz.,  of  the  mitral  curtains  to  each  other,,  and  the  aortic  segments  to 
the  walls  of  the  aorta,  is  an  occasional  result  of  inflammation.  It  is  stated 
by  Boailland  that  the  valves  may  become  gangrenous  as  a  result  of  inflam- 
mation ;  this  must  be  exceedingly  rare. 

Causation. ^-Endocarditis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  not  a  primary 
disease.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  it  occurs  as  an  idiopathic 
affection  not  very  infrequently,  and  is  overlooked  in  coi>8equence  of  its  latency 
as  regards  cardiac  symptoms.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of 
cans  in  which  valvular  lesions  referable  to  inflammation  are  found  in  persons 
who  have  never  experienced  the  disease  in  the  course  of  which  endocarditis 
■  apt  to  be  developed,  viz.,  articular  rheumatism.  As  met  with  in  practice, 
it  is  generally  incidental  to  the  disease  just  named.  It  is  supposed  to  occur 
ii  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism ;  statistics 
appear  to  show  that  the  proportion  is  not  far  from  one-half.  There  is  room, 
kovever,  for  the  suspicion  that  the  existence  of  the  disease  has  been  some- 
tiaea  aasamed  on  insufficient  evidence.  The  ground  for  this  suspicion  will 
be  stated  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  diagnosis.     It  is  not 
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to  be  doubted  that  the  disease  is  frequeYitlj  developed  in  the  conree  of  rheu- 
matism. Endocarditis,  like  pericarditis,  maj  perhaps  in  some  cases  precede 
tbe  affection  of  the  joints.  It  maj  occnr  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  a  rheu- 
matic attack,  bnt  it  is  usually  developed  in  the  earlj  or  middle  period. 

When  developed  in  the  course  of  rheumatism,  it  is  not  from  the  trans- 
ference of  the  affection  of  the  joints  to  the  endocardial  membrane ;  that 
is,  not  by  a  metastasis,  but,  like  pericarditis  developed  in  the  same  con- 
nection, it  is  produced  by  the  internal  causative  condition  which  gives  rise 
to  the  articular  affection.  That  this  causative  condition  consists  of  a  mor- 
bid material  in  the  blood  is  probable,  and  the  fact  of  the  endocarditis  being 
generally  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  would  seem  to  render  it  pro- 
bable ttjpit  the  morbific  agent  is  generated  within  the  blood  during  its  pass- 
age through  the  pulmonary  organs.  If  the  agent  in  the  blood  exerted  its 
effect  upon  the  endocardiom  by  means  of  the  vessels  distributed  to  the  heari, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  right  side  should  not  be  affected  as  well 
as  the  left ;  but  assuming  that  the  agent  in  the  blood  acts  by  being  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  endocardium,  it  is  intelligible  that  this  agent 
existing  in  the  blood  received  into  the  left  cavities  from  the  pulmonary  cir- 
cuit should  act  upon  the  membrane  lining  these  cavities,  and  that  it  should 
be  eliminated,  neutralized,  or  decomposed  before  the  blood  has  passed  through 
the  systemic  circuit,  and  reached  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  This  is  the 
view  taken  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  it  is  sustained  by  tbe  fact  that  in  his  ex- 
periments of  injecting  lactic  acid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  endocarditis  was 
produced  not  in  the  left,  but  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  acid  being 
destroyed  in  these  experiments  before  the  blood  passes  through  the  pulmonary 
circuit  and  reaches  the  left  cavities.  Moreover,  these  experiments  render  it 
probable  that  the  morbific  agent  which  gives  rise  to  the  affections  of  the  heart 
and  joints  in  rheumatism  is  lactic  acid,  produced  in  the  blood  during  its 
passage  through  the  lungs.  ^ 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  not  infrequently  associated  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  and  this  compound  affection  is  denominated  endo-pericardUu. 
Kheumatic  pericarditis  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exists  without  endocarditis.  The 
reverse  of  this,  however,  does  not  hold  good ;  endocarditis  is  not  infrequently 
developed  without  pericarditis. 

Endocarditis,  either  with  or  without  pericarditis,  is  developed  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease.  It  is  stated,  also,  to 
•occur  occasionally  in  the  eruptive  and  continued  fevers,  and  in  cases  of  pye- 
mia. It  may  possibly  be  produced  by  contusions  of  the  chest.  It  may  be 
associated  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis,  when  it  occurs  in  rheumatism  or  in 
other  pathological  connections.  The  most  rational  view  in  these  cases  is  to 
attribute  the  coexisting  affections  to  a  common  causative  condition.* 

DiA<2N0Sis. — The  symptoms  in  cases  of  endocarditis  are  insufficient  for  a 
positive  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  are  even  less  diagnostic  than  those  which 
belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  pericarditis,  and  the  disease  is  oftener  latent. 
The  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  pericarditis,  must  rest  on  physical 
evidence.  The  exudation  of  lymph,  or  the  deposit  of  fibrin  upon  the  endo- 
cardium, gives  rise  to  an  endocardial  murmur,  and  the  diagnosis  is  to  be 
based  on  the  development  of  this  murmur,  taken  in  connection  with  tbe 
symptoms.  The  murmur  is  due  X6  the  roughening  of  the  endocardial  surface, 
and,  as  the  anatomical  changes  are  especially  situated  upon  the  curtains  of 
the  mitral  valve,  at  least  in  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  the  murmur  is 
usually  of  mitral  origin.  The  murmur  is  of  a  soft  or  bellows  character.  It 
accompanies  the  first  sound  of  the  heart ;  that  is,  it  is  systolic.  It  is  heard 
loudest  at  or  neadr  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  may  be  limited  to  this  situation. 
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8  a  rale,  iC  prior  to  the  endocarditis,  the  patient  were  free  from  valvular 
lesions,  the  systolic  murmur  is  not  propaj^ated  far  without  the  left  border  of 
^lie  heart.  It  is  probable  that  the  anatomical  changes  which  generally  occur 
darini^  the  progress  of  the  endocarditis  rarely  involve  immediate  valvular 
Snsoffieiency,  either  at  the  mitral  or  aortic  orifice.  Hence,  the  mitral  murmur 
MBty  not  proceed  from  an  actual  regurgitant  current  from  the  ventricle  to  the 
^Dricle.  It  is  not,  then,  strictly  correct  to  call  It  a  mitral  regurgitant  mur- 
mnr.  It  is  an  intra- ventricniar  mnrmnr,  or  it  may  be  called  a  mitral  syitolic 
^mmrmur,  this  term  not  implying  the  occurrence  of  regurgitation. 

The  physical  evidence  of  endocarditis  is  not  afforded  by  the  existence  of 
tiie  mannar  jost  named.     A  mitral  murmur  exists  su£Qciently  often  without 
Asoting  existing  inflammation.     It  may  proceed  from  valvular  lesifcs  which 
mn  to  be  presently  considered.     To  be  evidence  of  endocarditis,  the  murmur 
nast  be  developed  under  observation ;  In  other  words,  the  practitioner  must 
'Iie8atis6ed  that  the  murmur  which  he  discovers  did  not  exist  on  a  previous 
cximination.     As  it  is  generally  in  cases  of  rheumatism  that  endocarditis 
cccors,  let  It  he  assnmed  that,  on  the  first  examination  of  a  patient  aflected 
Tith  rheomatism,  a  mitral  murmur  is  found.     The  mnrmnr  is  not  proof  of 
endocarditis,  for  it  is  not  known  that  the  murmur  did  not  exist  prior  to  the 
Tfaearoatic  attack.     The  existence  of  endocarditis  Is  only  probable,  and  the 
probability  of  the  disease  is  greater  if  this  be  the  first  attack  of  rheumatism. 
Bot  if,  on  a  first  examination,  no  murmur  be  found,  and,  subsequently,  a 
■Itnl  mnrmnr  become  developed,  it  is  evidence  of  endocarditis.     The  evi- 
dence is  strengthened  if,  at  the  same  time,  pain  or  prtecordial  distress  and 
excited  action  of  the  heart  point  to  the  occurrence  of  a  cardiac  complication. 
Reference  has  been  made,  thus  far,  to  a  mitral  murmur  only  as  evidence 
ef  esdocarditis.     The  exudation  of  lymph,  and  the  deposit  of  fibrin  at  the 
iortic  orifice,  may  occur  In  this  disease,  giving  rise  to  an  aortic  murmur.     I 
hife  been  led,  however,  to  thfnk  that  an  aortic  and  a  pulmonic  murmur  are 
■ot  infreqaently  developed  In  cases  of  rheumatism  without  endocarditis,  more 
c^iecially  in  females,  being  due  to  the  condition  of  the  blood;  in   other 
words,  being  inorganic  murmurs.     Hence,  I  would  not  base  a  positive  diag- 
lofis  of  endocarditis  on  the  development  of  an  aortic  murmur  alone,  certainly 
uless  the  symptoms,  at  the  same  time,  denoted  a  cardiac  complication,  and 
pericarditis  did  not  exist.     Irrespective  of  cases  of  rheumatism,  it  is  well 
known  that  an  aortic  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  i.  e.,  systolic,  is  sufficiently 
common  as  an  inorganic  murmur,  and,  alone,  is  never  proof  of  endocarditis. 
It  may  be  donbted  if  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  be  ever  an  immediate 
molt  of  endocarditis;  at  all  events,  I  have  never  met  with  an  aortic  regur- 
ptant  marmar  developed  In  the  progress  of  endoc^arditis. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis, 
it  ii  a  complication  of  articular  rheumatism,  not  only  do  we  seek  for  the 
tvideoce  of  its  development  in  the  course  of  the  latter  disease,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  articular  rheumatism  renders  the  diagnosis  more  complete  than  if  this 
disease  did  not  exist 

An  endocardial  mnrmnr  produced  by  endocarditis  is  generally  permanent, 
hot  I  have  repeatedly  known  It  to  disappear  after  recovery  from  rheumatism. 
Incases  of  endo-pericarditis,  the  endocardial  exists  with  an  exocardial  or  fric- 
tion marmor.  In  general,  the  two  murmurs  may  be  readily  distinguished, 
aid  each  referred  to  its  source. 

Pboon06I&— The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  endocarditis,  is  always  favorable. 
The  disease  involves  far  less  immediate  danger  than  peilcarditis.  The  dan- 
ger in  endocarditis  is,  for  the  most  part,  remote,  and  relates  to  the  valvular 
lerioDS  which  are  apt  to  follow.     The  continuance  of  inflammation  in  a 
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chronic  form  is,  probably,  rare.  The  persistence  of  an  endocardial  marrani 
is  no  evidence  of  the  continaance  of  the  inflammation ;  this  may  simplj 
denote  roughening  of  the  endocardial  membrane,  from  Ijmpb  or  fibna  which 
remains,  and  which  may  never  be  removed.  Possibly  the  washing  away  ol 
lymph  or  fibrin  in  small  particles  may  give  rise  to  local  distarbance  in  some 
of  the  organs  into  which  they  are  carried  with'  the  arterial  blood ;  bot, 
with  regard  to  this,  we  have  no  precise  knowledge.  Vegetations  of  greater 
or  less  size  may  be  detached,  and,  forming  emboli,  occasion  distarbance  of  the 
circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  brain  or  other  parts  by  plugging  distribating 
arteries.  Of  this  we  have  some  knowledge,  but  further  researches  are 
desirably  These  are  accidents  incidental  to  endocarditis  in  some  cases.  In 
generalPiis  occurring  in  the  pathological  connection  in  which  it  nsnallj 
occurs,  viz.,  in  the  coarse  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  disconnected  from 
pericarditis,  it  involves  no  immediate  danger,  gives  rise  to  no  symptonia 
denoting  gravity  of  disease,  is  frequently  completely  latent,  and  is  an  lmpor« 
tant  complication  chiefly  because  it  may  be  the  foundation  for  valvolar  lesiona 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  or,  it  may  be,  many  years,  occasioB 
serious  consequences. 

Treatment. — The  inflammation  in  endocarditis  being  confined,  generdly, 
to  one  side  of  the  heart,  and  limited  chiefly  to  the  valvular  portion  of  the  endo- 
cardium, rarely  occasions  great  constitutional  disturbance.  Following  the 
general  principles  which  are  to  govern  the  employment  of  bloodletting,  it 
will  not  often  be  called  for.  Depletion  by  means  of  saline  purgatives  or 
laxatives  will  generally  suffice,  provided  the  symptoms  do  not  contraindieale 
any  lowering  measures. 

Precordial  pain  and  disturbed  -action  of  the  heart  indicate  anodyne  reme- 
dies and  soothing  applications  to  the  chest.  Blisters,  with  reference  to  these 
symptoms,  are  of  doubtful  propriety.  Sinapisms  and  stimulating  liniments 
will  probably  secure  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  counter-irritation. 

Measures  addressed  to  the  supposed  causative  condition  of  the  blood  are 
rationally  indicated.  Occurring  generally  in  connection  with  rheumatism,  if  the 
local  afi*ections,  this  of  course  included,  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  morbid 
material  in  the  blood,  it  is  plainly  an  object  either  to  neutralize  or  eliminate 
this  material.  The  means  to  be  employed  for  this  object  will  be  hereafter 
considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  rheumatism. 

The  remote  evil  consequences  of  endocarditis  proceed  from  the  exudation 
of  lymph  beneath,  or  the  deposit  of  fibrin  upon,  the  valvular  portion  of  the 
endocardium.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  desirable  to  limit  and  remove  these 
immediate  efi'ects  of  the  inflammation.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  increased 
in  acute  rheumatism  more  than  in  any  other  disease,  and,  for  this  reason, 
perhaps,  fibrinous  deposits  are  apt  to  take  place.  With  this  view,  measares 
to  reduce  the  excess  of  fibrin,  and  to  favor  its  liquid  state,  are  rationally  indi- 
cated. Alkaline  remedies  and  ammonia,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  contribute 
to  the  latter  of  these  two  ends.  Mercury  has  been  supposed  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  That  it  possesses  this  power,  however,  has 
been  inferred  rather  than  demonstrated,  and  the  correctness  of  the  Inference 
admits  of  doubt.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fibrin  deposited  upon  the  mem- 
brane is  ever  absorbed  ;  it  either  remains  or  is  washed  away  either  gradoally 
or  in  mass,  by  the  current  of  blood.  The  deposit  beneath  the  membrane, 
however,  it  is  probable,  may  be  absorbed,  and  it  is  an  object,  if  possible,  to 
promote  its  removal  in  that  way.  Mercury  has  been  supposed  to  be  osefnl 
by  a  sorbefacient  operation  here,  as  in  other  diseases  in  which  the  exudation 
of  lymph  takes  place.  Its  power  as  a  sorbefacient  remedy  has  doubtless  been 
much  overrated,  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  devoid  of  this 
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power.  If  employed,  it  sboold  be  given  circnmspectlj,  so  as  to  avoid,  as 
nrach  as  possible,  its  depressing  effects.  Iodine  given  internally  or  applied 
externally  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  practitioner  shonld  bear  in  mind  that  the  persistence  of  an  endocardial 
mormor  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  the  continuance  of  sorbefacient  or  other 
remedies.  The  persistence  of  the  murmur  is  not  evidence  that  the  inflam- 
natioQ  continues.  The  treatment  of  endocarditis  should  cease  when  the 
local  and  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  no  longer  present. 

MTOOABDITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  Is  eztre4ly  rare. 
When  it  occurs  it  is  generally  in  connection  with  endocarditis  or  pericar- 
ditis, singly  or  combined.  It  may  occur,  however,  irrespective  of,  either  of 
these  affections.  Suppuration  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  myocarditis, 
the  pas  being  either  collected  in  abscesses  or  infiltrated.  The  pus  may  be 
discharged  into  the  pericardial  sac,  giving  rise  to  pericarditis,  or  into  one  of 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  causing  purulent  infection  of  the  blood.  Rupture 
of  the  heart  may  be  a  consequence  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  An 
tbflteess  in  the  inter- ventricular  septum  may  lead  to  perforation.  Induration 
is  another  result  of  inflammation  in  this  structure.  Aneurismal  dilatation 
is  still  another.  The  inflammation  is  oftener  seated  in  the  walls  of  the  left, 
than  of  the  right,  ventricle. 

It  is  a  serious  affection,  as  impairing,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  mus- 
cqIv  power  of  the  heart,  and  as  involving  a  liability  to  the  accidents  just 
stated.  Associated  with  either  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  or  both,  it  adds, 
of  coarse  to  the  gravity  and  danger.  Its  coexistence  with  these  affections, 
iiid  its  existence  without  them,  cannot  be  determined  during  life. 


CHAPTER    III. 

VALVULAR  LESIONS  WITH  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  HEART. 

icAl  Charaftten — Clinioal  History — Pathological  Character — Caiuatioii — Diagnosi 

Prognoflis — Treatment. 

^    Savino  considered,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  the  inflammatory  affec- 
2|^tis  of  the  heart,  the  structural  lesions  of  this  organ  next  claim  attention. 
^^He  structural  lesions  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  valves  and  orifices  of 
^^  heart     These  are  known  commonly  as  valvtUar  lesions.     Other  lesions 
^late  to  the  walls  and  cavities  6f  the  heart.     Enlargement  of  the  heart,  in 
^^^  great  majority  of  cases,  proceeds  from  valvular  lesions,  and  the  latter, 
^^H>ner  or  later,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  give  rise  to  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment.    In  considering,  therefore,  valvular  lesions,  I  shall  also  consider  en- 
largement as  dependent  thereon,  and,  afterward,  notice  enlargement  occur- 
^ng  withoot  valvular  lesions. 

Anatomical  Charactebb. — Valvular  lesions  are  situated,  in  the  great 
iftajoritj  of  cases,  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  that  is,  at  the  mitral  and 
tortic  orifice.    Tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions  are  comparatively  rare.    The 
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morbid  appearances  in  different  cases  are  extremely  diversified.  The  ?aIra-« 
lar  curtains  and  segments  are  frequently  thickened  and  contracted ;  or,  tlie]| 
may  be  simply  encumbered  with  vegetations  of  greater  or  less  aise,  wiihoB^ 
being  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  their  fanctiob.  They  are  aomee 
times  rendered  more  or  less  rigid  by  calcareous  deposit.  The  mitral  cartaii^ 
are  not  infrequently  anited  at  their  sides  so  as  to  form  a  funnel-shaped 
leading  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle,  the  opening  consisting  of  a 
slit,  called  the  button-hole  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice.  The  aortic 
ments,  expanded  and  rigid,  in  some  cases,  diminish  the  size  of  this  orifice  "^ 
that  of  a  crow's  quill,  or  even  much  smaller.  The  valves  may  become  atr* 
phied,  and  are  liable  to  rupture  or  perforations.  Rupture  of  one  of  t 
valves  Ipian  occasional  accident  without  prior  disease,  when  an  excessL  -^ 
strain  is  induced  by  the  violent  action  of  the  heart  in  severe  muscular  ez^» 
tions.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  tendinous  cords  which  unite  the  ^li 
tremities  of  the  mitral  curtains  to  the  papillary  muscles,  are  especially  mpi 
to  give  way.  For  a  full  description  of  the  varied  changes  which  are  o& 
served  in  different  cases  of  valvular  lesions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  worb 
on  morbid  anatomy. 

In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  all  the  diverse  alterations  of  structure  eoh 
braced  under  the  name  of  valvular  lesions,  may  be  arranged,  accordinf  to 
their  effects  upon  the  circulation,  into  the  following  groups :  Urst,  obstme* 
tive  lesions,  that  is,  lesions  which  impede  the  flow  of  blood  by  prodncioff 
contraction  of  the  orifices ;  second,  regurgitant  lesions,  that  is,  lesions  whid 
interfere  with  the  function  of  the  valves,  rendering  them  incompetent  or  in- 
sufficient, and  consequently  allowing  backward  or  regurgitant  currents; 
third,  lesions  which  involve  both  obstruction  and  regurgitation ;  and,ybicrii, 
lesions  which  involve  neither  obstruction  nor  regurgitation,  but  give  rise  to 
morbid  sounds  by  roughening  the  surface  over  which  the  blood  flows.     The 
lesions  belonging  to  the  last  group  are  of  little  or  no  immediate  importance, 
and,  although  giving  rise  to  abnormal  sounds  known  as  endocardial  or  bel- 
lows murmurs,  may  be  quite  innocuous. 

The  lesions  which  involve  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both, 
lead  to  enlargement  of  the  heart.  They  produce  this  result  by  giving  riae 
to  over-repletion  of  certain  of  the  cavities  of  the  organ.  Limiting  attention 
to  the  lesions  situated  at  the  mitral  and  aortic  orifice,  the  primary  effect 
differs  according  to  the  situation.  Mitral  obstructive  and  regurgitant  le- 
sions, as  a  rule,  produce,  first,  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  because  these 
lesions  give  rise,  as  the  first  effect,  to  over-repletion  of  this  cavity.  Dilate- 
tion  of  the  left  auricle  occasions  pulmonary  obstruction,  because  the  over- 
repleted  auricle  does  not  offer  space  for  the  free  admission  of  the  blood 
returned  to  the  heart  from  the  lungs.  As  a  consequence  of  pulmonary  ob- 
struction, the  right  ventricle  is  over-repleted,  and  hence  occurs  enlargement 
of  this  portion  of  the  heart  as  the  next  effect.  Over-repletion  of  the  right 
auricle  is  the  next  effect,  leading  to  dilatation  of  this  cavity,  and,  finally^  as 
a  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  systemic  venous  system  due  to  the  right 
auricle  being  constantly  filled,  the  left  ventricle  may  become  enlarged.  This 
is  the  series  of  effects  caused  by  mitral  lesions  which  involve  either  obatme- 
tion  or  regurgitation,  or  both. 

Lesions  of  the  aortic  orifice,  either  obstructive  or  regurgitant,  or  both,  pn^ 
duce  a  similar  series  of  effects  with  a  different  point  of  departure.  The  lefk 
ventricle  is  first  over-repleted  and  becomes  enlarged.  Dilatation  of  the  lefk 
auricle  follows,  and  successively  the  right  ventricle  and  right  auricle  are  en- 
larged, if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged.  Oases  are  not  infrequent  in  wbieh 
ob^tructive  or  regurgitant  lesions  are  situated  at  both  the  mitral  and  aortic 
orificQ,    The  effects  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  lesions  are  combined  in  these 
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EolargemeDt  of  the  heart,  with  or  without  valvular  lemons,  is  of  two 
kinds,  viz.f^rst,  enlargemeDt  dae  to  abnormal  growth  or  hypertrophy,  and, 
aeand,  enlargement  due  to  dilatation.  Asa  rule,  in  examinations  after  death, 
the  enlargemeut  is  not  found  to  be  exclusively  by  either  hypertrophy  or  dila- 
tatioo,  bat  the  two  kinds  of  enlargement  are  combined.  A  marked  differ- 
ioce  exists  in  different  cases,  as  regards  the  symptoms,  signs,  and  th.e  danger, 
•eeording  to  the  predominance  of  either  hypertrophy  or  dilatation.  As  a 
rale,  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles  takes  place  before  dilatation.  The  over- 
npletiOD  of  the  ventricular  cavities  induces  augmented  power  of  muscular 
•GUon,  and  this  causes  hyper-nutrition  or  abnormal  growth.  The  ventricles 
grow  ID  consequence  of  long-continued  increased  power  of  muscular  action, 
precisely  as  the  voluntary  muscles  become  enlarged  as  a  consequeniM  of  ex- 
erdse. 

The  hypertrophic  growth  of  the  ventncles  has  its  limit,  as  the  enlarge- 
Bient  of  voluntary  muscles  is  limited.    The  voluntary  muscles  cannot  increase 
indefinitely,  bat  after  a  certain  amount  of  increased  growth,  it  ceases,  not- 
withstanding the  exercise  of  the  muscle  is  continued.     So  with  the  heart— ^ 
the  hypertrophy  at  length  reaches  a  point  beyond  which  no  further  growth 
takes  place.     The  extent  to  which  the  heart  can  increase  by  hypertrophy 
varies  in  different  persons,  as  the  point  at  which  the  increase  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  varies.    The  enlargement  by  hypertrophy  is  represented  by  the 
increased  weight  of  the  heart.     In  cases  in  which  a  very  great  amount  of 
hypertrophy  takes  place,  the  weight  of  the  heart  is  found  to  be  four  or  five 
tbDee  greater  than  in  health. 

Dilatation,  sooner  or  later,  follows  hypertrophy.  When  nutrition  can  no 
longer  be  excited  to  cause  progressive  growth,  the  continued  over-repletion 
of  the  cavities  causes  the  walls  to  yield  and  dilatation  takes  place.  The 
iilatation  goes  on,  and  at  length  it  predominates  over  the  hypertrophy; 
that  is,  in  relative  amount  the  former  exceeds  the  latter.  The  enlargement 
by  hypertrophy  is  due  to  a  vital  process,  viz.,  hyper-nutrition  ;  but  the  en- 
largement by  dilatation  is  produced  mechanically.  Hypertrophy  involves 
Mi^mented  power  of  the  muscular  walls;  dilatation  involves  diminished 
|K>wer,  or  weakness,  in  proportion  as  the  cavities  are  enlarged.  In  propor- 
^on  as  dilatation  predominates  over  hypertrophy,  the  volume  of  the  heart 
letter  than  the  weight  is  increased. 

Xalargement  may  be  much  more  marked  in  one  portion  of  the  heart  than 
^  another  portion,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  organ.  The  right 
^^Dtricle,  for  example,  may  be  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  seat  of  enlargement 
w  connection  with  mitral  valvular  lesions,  and  this  may  hold  true  of  the  left 
]|^^titricle  in  connection  with  aortic  valvular  lesions.  The  left  ventricle  may 
^^  enlarged  by  predominant  dilatation  while  the  right  ventricle  is  enlarged 
*^  predominant  hypertrophy,  and  vice  vena. 

CuNTCAL  HiSTORT. — Yalvular  lesions,  so  long  as  they  involve  neither 
^^trnction  nor  regurgitation,  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  disease,  and  their 
^^istence  is  only  ascertained  by  means  of  physical  signs.     Lesions  involving 
abstraction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  as  a  rule,  do  not  occasion  much  incon- 
venience until  they  have  led  to  enlargement  of  the  heart.     Moreover,  as  a 
We,  lesions  occasion  suffering  and  are  attended  with  danger  in  proportion 
lo  the  enlargement  which  they  have  produced,  and  chiefly  the  enlargement 
dae  to  dilatation. 

The  first  symptoms  proceeding  from  mitral  obstrnctive  or  regurgitant  lesions 
pfrtain  to  the  respiratory  system.  Deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise  is,  for 
lone  time,  the  chief  inconvenience.  This  progressively  increases,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  increases.    The 
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patient  is  at  leopcth  obliged  to  discontinae  any  active  mnscnlar  exertion,  bat 
maj  be  comfortable  while  remaining  qaiet  Dyspnoea  finally  becomes  habi* 
taal,  and  is  more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom,  after  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  has  taken  place.  A  still  farther  development  of  this  symptom  rcn* 
ders  the  patient  anable  to  lie  down,  constitating,  then,  orthopnoea.  This 
may  be  doe,  in  a  measure,  to  coexisting  pulmonary  accidents.  Coogh  and. 
more  or  less  maco-seroos  expectoration  are  incidental  to  congestion  or  a  loir" 
grade  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  An  abandaot 
serous  expectoration  sometimes  occurs,  constituting  bronchorrhoea.  His» 
rooptysis  is  not  infrequent,  the  hemorrhage  being  usually  small.  This  eveflt 
generally  denotes  simply  bronchorrhagia,  but  occasionally  blood  is  extravai 
sated  into  the  air-cells,  constituting  what  is  commonly  called  pulmonaiy 
apoplexy.  Pulmonary  oedema  is  another  intercurrent  event  which  is  liabh 
to  occur,  increasing  the  suffering  from  dyspnoea.  Hydrothorax  is  still  an- 
other source  of  embarrassment  of  respiration. 

After  enlargement  of  the  heart  takes  place,  its  action,  so  long  as  the 
hypertrophy  predominates,  is  abnormally  strong.  This  may  be  perceived 
by  the  hand  placed  over  the  praecordia.  The  patient,  however,  rarely  cooh 
plains  much  of  palpitation,  having  become  accustomed  to  the  gradaal 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  heart's  action.  The  pulse  is  small  and  weak  fa 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  each  of  these  im* 
mediate  effects  of  the  lesions  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  propelled  into 
the  aorta  and  its  branches  by  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  quantity 
of  blood  contained  in  this  ventricle  at  the  time  of  the  systole  may  sometimea 
be  so  much  lessened  that  the  radial  pulse  is  lost ;  hence  one  source  of  inter* 
mission  of  the  pulse.  Another  source  is  an  actual  intermission  of  the  Ten* 
tricular  systole.  Inequality  of  the  successive  beats  of  the  pulse,  as  regarda 
volume  and  force,  represents  unequal  supplies  of  blood  from  the  left  auriela 
to  the  left  ventricle.  Irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  infrequentb 
Intermittency  of  the  pulse  and  inequality  in  successive  beats,  due  to  deficiencj 
of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle,  are  characters  which  denote  mitrd 
contraction  rather  than  regurgitation. 

Pain  id  rarely  a  prominent  symptom  during  the  progress  of  mitral  lesions, 
but  uneasiness  and  an  indefinite  sense  of  distress,  referred  to  the  prsecordiap 
may  be  complained  of.  Nor  are  there  any  notable  symptoms  referable  to 
the  nervous  system.  There  is  a  marked  contrast,  as  regards  mental  anxiety 
and  apprehension,  between  the  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  dis- 
turbed by  lesions  and  those  in  which  the  disturbance  is  purely  functional. 
In  the  former,  mental  depression  is  proportionate  to  the  physical  suffering, 
and  patients  are  apt  to  be  apathetic  with  respect  to  danger ;  in  the  latter 
the  mind  is  depressed  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  ailment,  and  patienta 
are  harassed  by  imaginary  fears.  If  dyspnoea  be  a  prominent  symptom,  tha 
loss  of  sleep  adds  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  The  sleep  which  la 
obtained  is  apt  to  be  imperfect  and  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  patients  to  be  unable  to  lie  down  for  many  weeks  before  death, 
short  periods  of  sleep  being  obtained  by  inclining  Xhe  body  forward  and 
resting  the  elbows  on  the  knees  or  on  some  solid  support. 

Sooner  or  later,  if  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  drop* 
sical  effusion  takes  place  into  the  areolar  tissue  and  serous  cavities.  The 
lower  limbs  generally  first  become  oedematous,  afterward  the  face  and  body, 
and  more  or  less  liquid  accumulates  within  the  peritoneal  and  pleural  sao. 
The  limbs  and  body  sometimes  become  greatly  swollen,  and  the  scrotom 
acquires  an  enormous  size.  The  skin  on  the  lower  limbs,  under  these  eir^ 
ciyiistances,  may  become  erythematous;  ulcerations  or  fissures  are  apt  to 
occur,  with  abundant  draining  away  of  serum.     The  face  is  congested,  and 
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Dot  infreqnentlj  the  lips  are  livid.     The  dnsky  hoe  dae  to  congestion  and 
ejanosis,  combined  with  oedema,  gives  to  the  face  an  appearance  which 
eootrasts  with  the  pallid  aspect  characterizing  general  dropsy  from  renal 
disease.     General  dropsy  arising  from  mitral  lesions  occurs  after  enlargement 
by  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  has  taken  place,  and  is  dependent 
mainly  on  the  venons  obstruction  which  the  latter  condition  involves.     Tri- 
*  eospid  regorgitation,  which  exists  to  some  extent  normally,  is  increased  in 
this  condition,  and  adds  to  the  venons  obstruction.     This  condition  of  the 
ri^ht  cavities  gives  rise  to  tnrgescence  of  the  cervical  veins,  especially  when  . 
the  patiept  is  sitting  or  standing,  and  this  tnrgescence  is  sometimes  very 
irreat.    Under  these  circumstances,  pulsation  of  the  snperBcial  veins  of  the 
leek,  occnrring  synchronously  with  the  auricular  or  ventricular  systole,  or 
with  both,  is  not  uncommon.     Jng^ular  pulsation  is,  however,  observed  in 
some  cases  without  venous  tnrgescence,  and  when  dropsy  has  not  taken  place. 
Other  circumstances  than  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  con- 
tribute to  the  occurrence  of  dropsy ;  for  example,  anasmia. 

The  organs  composing  the  digestive  system  suffer  from  the  congestion 

laing  from  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.     The  appetite  and 

dilution  become  impaired ;  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  sometimes  observed. 

I^rior  to  the  occnrrence  of  dilatation,  however,  the  appetite  and  digestion 

na^y  be  but  little  impaired.     Nutrition  may  be  but  little  affected  even  after 

the  lesions  have  led  to  considerable  suffering.     Emaciation  is  not  an  early 

ttor,  at  any  time,  a  marked  effect  of  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart.    The  kidneys 

pmvticipate  in  the  congestion,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  is  apt  to  be  scanty. 

A^lbomen  in  small  quantity  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  as  an  effect  of  renal 

congestion,  without  denoting  degenerative  disease  of  the  kidneys.     Hemor- 

rtu^re  from  the  stomach  or  intestines  is  an  occasional  effect  of  the  congestion 

ot  the  mucous  membrane  in  these  situations.     Hemorrhoids  and  epistaxis 

VeloDg  In  the  same  category. 

Aortic  lesions  involving  obstruction  or  regurgitation  usually  give  rise,  as 

ttie  first  symptom,  to  inconvenience  from  the  increased  power  of  the  heart's 

^ion,  the  primary  effect  of  these  lesions  being  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 

tfiele.     The  patient  complains  of  palpitation,  especially  on  exercise  or  under 

the  Influence  of  mental  emotions.     The  action  of  the  heart  is  felt,  by  the 

hiad  over  the  prsecordia,  to  be  inordinately  strong,  and  the  dress  or  portions 

of  the  body  may  present  visible  movements  with  each  ventricular  systole. 

Pain  is  more  apt  to  be  present  than  in  cases  of  mitral  lesions,  and,  irrespect- 

ire  of  the  painful  affection  called  angina  pectoris,  is  not  infrequently  a 

prominent  symptom.      Cough,  expectoration,  dyspnoea,  and  haemoptysis, 

dependent  on  pulmonary  congestion,  and  the  accidents  incident  thereto, 

oeenr  less  frequently  in  connection  with  aortic  than  with  mitral  lesions. 

Pulmonary  congestion,  dependent  on  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  does  not 

occur  until  the  left  ventricle  becomes  sufficiently  dilated  to  render  the  mitral 

▼alve  insufficient,  and  the  disease  may  end  fatally  without  this  result  taking 

pisce. 

If  the  lesions  produce  contraction,  with  but  little  or  no  regurgitation, 
the  pulse  is  simply  weakened,  but  not  in  a  notable  degree,  even  when  the 
eoDtraction  is  considerable.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  pulse 
is  frequently  weak  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  heart's  action ;  the  force 
of  the  stroke  felt  by  the  finger  over  the  artery,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
impulse  felt  by  the  hand  over  the  praecordia.  If  the  lesions  impair  the 
ftortic  valve  so  as  to  involve  considerable  regurgitation,  the  pulse  is  some- 
what distinctive  of  this  fact.  The  artery  strikes  against  the  finger  with 
quickness  and  appears  instantly  to  recede ;  the  stroke  is  not  sustained,  and 
the  poise  is  said  to  be  jerking  or  collapsing ,  giving  a  sensation  as  if  a  "  ball 
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of  blood  were-fihot  throagh  the  artery."  This  is  dae  to  the  fact  that» 
directlytaftar  the  ventricular  systole,  the  aorta  is  emptied  by  the  regurgilani 
carrent,  and  this  current  and  the  direct  current  come  into  collision  when 
the  ventricle  contracts.  Another  symptom  pertaining  to  the  arteries,  la 
some  cases,  is  distinctive  of  free  aortic  regurgitation,  viz.,  visible  movements 
of  the  arterial  trnnks  which  are  Buper6cia11y  situated,  such  as  the  carotid, 
temporal,  subclavian,  brachial,  etc.  The  appearance  caused  by  the  move- 
ments of  these  vessels  is  sometimes  very  striking,  and  is  so  distinctive  that 
.  aortic  regurgitation  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  this  symptom  alone. 

General  dropsy  occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  aortic  lesions, 
that  is,  dropsy  arising  from  the  cardiac  affection.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  life  is  generally  destroyed  before  the  lesions  have  led  to  dilatation  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  Hence,  turgescence  of  the  cervical  veins  and 
jugular  pulsation  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  aortic  lesions. 
This  statement  also  holds  good  with  respect  to  congestion  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  and  the  kidneys. 

Aortic  regurgitant  lesions  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  proceeding 
from  a  sudden  increase  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  left  ventriclea 
sufficiently  to  embarrass  the  action  of  this  ventricle  by  distension.  This  ven- 
tricle becoming  overloaded  by  the  regurgitant  current  in  addition  to  the 
direct  mitral  current,  the  ventricular  walls  are  distended  so  as  to  weaken 
their  power  of  contraction.  This  is  the  probable  explanation  of  paroxysms 
of  distress  to  which  these  lesions  give  rise.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  ir- 
regular and«pasmodic,  and  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  great  oppres- 
sion at  the  prfficordia^ith  a  feeling  of  impending  death.  These  attacks 
are  excited,  at  first,  l||ff[iuscu1ar  exercise  or  mental  emotions,  but,  after  a 
time,  may  occur  without  any  obvious  exciting  cause.  They  occasion  great 
distress,  and  sudden  death  may  take  place  in  an  attack  of  usual  violence,  the 
left  ventricle  being  paralyzed  by  over-distension.  They  are  more  frequent 
and  serious  when  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  predominates  over  hyper- 
trophy, yet  they  may  be  more  or  less  frequent  and  violent,  and  may  prove 
fatal,  while  hypertrophy  is  predominant.  The  occurrence  of  these  attacks 
renders  patients  affected  with  aortic  lesions  more  anxious  and  apprehensive 
than  those  affected  with  mitral  lesions. 

Aortic  and  mitral  lesions,  involving  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or 
both,  in  each  si^ation,  are  not  infrequently  associated  in  the  same  case.  It 
is  sufficient  to  Sfy  tb|tt,  in  such  a  case,  the  symptomatic  phenomena  arising 
from  leajkos  at  the^itral  and  aortic  oriBce  are  combined. 

Tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions,  as  already  stated,  are  comparatively  rare. 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  they  exist,  they  are  congenital.  They 
are,  therefore,  most  liable  to  be  met  with  in  young  subjects.  Tricuspid 
lesions,  in  proportion  as  they  involve  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  lead, 
primarily,  to  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  and,  thence,  to  systemic 
congestion.  General  dropsy,  under  these  circumstances,  is  likely  to  occur 
early,  without  having  been  preceded  by  the  symptoms  denoting  pulmonary 
congestion.  Turgescence  of  the  cervical  veins  and  venous  pulsation  are 
also  early  symptoms  in  such  cases.  Pulmonic  lesions,  involving  contractioa 
or  regurgitation,  in  like  manner,  soon  lead  to  dilatation  of  tiie  right  auricle, 
and  the  symptomatic  phenomena  dependent  thereon. 

Patholoqioal  Character. — The  primary  evils  of  valvular  lesions  are 
mechanical.  They  do  harm  by  obstructing  the  direct  or  normal  currents  of 
blood,  and  by  allowing  abnormal  or  regurgitant  currents  to  take  place. 
They  induce  hypertrophy  or  morbid  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  by  in- 
creasing the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  and  thereby  inducing  hyper-nutri- 
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tion.  This  resnlt,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  an  enl.  The  hyper- 
trophy resalting  from  val?alar  lesions  is  conserTative.  Thegangmented 
power  of  action  which  the  heart  acquires  with  its  increased  mascnlar  growth, 
enables  it  better  to  carry  on  the  circulation  despite  the  obstacles  afforded  by 
obstroctjTe  and  regurgitant  lesions.  The  hypertrophy  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  compensatory  for  the  obstacles  which  these  lesions  afford.  This  fact 
has  an  important  practical  bearing  on  the  management.  Dilatation  of  the 
etTities  is  another  resnlt  of  valvular  lesions.  This  result  is  an  evil.  The 
heart  is  weakened  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  dilated.  The  circulation  then 
niffers,  not  only  from  the  obstacles  afforded  by  the  valvular  lesions,  but  from 
the  diminished  power  of  the  heart's  action.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  until  dila- 
tation predominates  over  the  pre-existing  hypertrophy,  that  distressing  and 
(Tsve  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart  are  developed ;  and  the  suffering  and 
danger  increase  as  the  dilatation  progresses. 

It  Is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  valvular  lesions  do  not  involve  exist- 
ing inflammation.  The  atrophy  and  calcareous  degeneration,  which  lead  to  con- 
tratction  of  the  valves,  rigidity,  rupture,  etc.,  are  not  inflammatory  processes, 
althoQgh  they  may  be,  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  probably  are,  the 
after  effects  of  inflammation. 

Causation. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  valvular  lesions  originate  in  the 
endocarditis  which  complicates  acute  articular  rheumatism.     Of  sixty-one 
eases  which  I  analyzed,  some  years  ago,  with  reference  to  this  point,  rheu- 
mmtism  had  existed  at  a  former  period  of  life  in  forty-three,     ^nd  of  these 
forty-three  cases,  mitral  lesions  alone  existed  in  tw^ty,  aortic  lesions  alone 
existed  in  seven,  and  mitral  with  aortic  lesions  exist^i|  sixteen.    The  degen- 
erative changes  which  follow  endocarditis  lead  to  obstruction  or  regurgitation 
after  a  period  more  or  less  remote.   When  the  evils  or  inconvenience  resulting 
from  valvnlar  lesions  are  sufficient  to  lead  the  patient  to  seek  for  medical 
aid,  it  may  be  found  that  one  or  more  attacks  of  rheumatism  were  expe- 
rienced five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  before.     And  when  cases  first  come 
aoder  observation,  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  heart  has  already  taken 
place.    Enlargement,  indeed,  has  probably  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
Btaj  not  be  until  the  heart  becomes  weakened  by  dilatation,  that  the  patient 
ipplies  to  the  physician.     In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  valvular  lesions 
uve  not  been  preceded  by  rheumatism,  their  point  of  depirture  may  have 
Wn  in  an  endocarditis,  not  rheumatic,  for  it  is  probabl^hffr  non-rheumatic 
endocarditis  occurs  not  very  infrequently  when  its  exia|l6ce  is  ov|irlooked. 
Lesions  arising  from  the  atheromatous  and  calcareous  deposit  and  attophy  of 
tte  falves,  leading  to  their  perforation  and  rupture,  may  take  place  without 
^^Hlocardial  inflammation.     Moreover,  rupture  of  the  valves  or  tendinous 
cbordi  sometimes  results  from  the  violence  of  the  hevt's  action,  without 
ihy  previous  structural  change.  j 

Ealargemeot  of  the  heart,  as  already  stated,  is  an  effect  of  the  over-accn- 
B^alation  of  blood  in  the  cavities,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  and  regnr- 
^^ition.  And  of  the  two  forms  of  enlargement,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation, 
^  former  precedes  the  hitter. 

I)iAQ!ioflT8.— The  existence  of  valvular  lesions  can  be  determined  with 
P^tifeness,  only  by  means  of  auscultatory  signs.  By  means  of  signs,  the 
^^isteoce  of  lesions,  their  situation  and  their  character,  as  regards  being 
*^^*tnieUve  or  regurgitant,  may  generally  be  ascertained.  Lesions  situated 
^^  the  different  valves  and  orifices,  are  represented  by  endocardial  murmurs, 
^^d  the  presence  of  these  is  evidence  of  the  existence  and  situation  of  the 
itsioDs.    It  will  suffice  here  to  enumerate  the  several  organic  murmurs  pro- 
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daced  within  the  heart,  together  with  the  distinctive  characters  of  each  and 
its  significapce.  They  are  naturally  arranged  into  mitral,  aortic,  tricospid,  and 
pulmonic  mnrmurs. 

Jditral  murmurs, — A  mnrmnr  heard  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  t.  0., 
systolic,  having  its  maximum  of  intensity  at,  or  near,  the  situation  of  ih€ 
apex-beat,  or,  perhaps,  limited  to  that  situation,  represents  mitral  lesions. 
The  lesions  may,  or  may  not,  involve  insufficiency  of  the  valve  and  eoilBe- 
quent  regurgitation.  If  a  regurgitant  current  exist,  the  murmur  is  properly 
called  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur.  But  as  mere  roughness  of  the  ralTC 
may  give  rise  to  a  murmur  with  the  characters  just  mentioned,  withoQl 
regurgitation,  the  name  just  given  is  not  always  strictly  correct  A  bettei 
name  is  mitral  systolic  murtnur,  with  or  without  regurgitation.  If  the  mnr- 
mnr be  diffused  beyond  the  apex,  around  the  left  lateral  surface  of  the  chesti 
and  heard  on  the  back  near  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  on  the  left  and 
sometimes  on  the  right  side,  mitral  regurgitation  may  be  inferred.  If  Um 
mnrmnr  be  heard  only  around  the  apex  and  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  it  doei 
not  afford  proof  of  regurgitation;  it  is  then,  simply,  a  mitral  systolic  mur- 
mur. A  mitral  systolic  murmur,  regurgitant  or  non-regurgitant,  is  not  trans- 
mitted above  the  heart,  and  is  not  heard  over  the  carotid  arteries.  This  mor- 
mur  may  be  soft  (bellows  like)  or  rough,  and  sometimes  is  musical. 

A  murmur  heard  after  the  second,  and  just  before  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart,  1.  e.,  presystolic,  continuing  up  to  the  first  sound  and  instantly  arrested 
when  this  sound  occurs,  also  represents,  generally,  mitral  lesions.  Thia 
murmur  is  heard  at  and  near  the  apex,  and  is  usually  confined  within  a  cir- 
cumscribed area,  mostly  within  the  apex.  It  is  almost  always  rough,  reseoi- 
bling  a  sound  produced  by  throwing  the  lips  or  tongue  into  vibration  with 
the  expired  breath.^  This  murmur  is  produced  especially  by  contraction 
of  the  mitral  orifice  in  consequence  of  the  union,  at  their  sides,  of  the  mitral 
curtains,  forming  a  button-hole-like  slit.  The  murmur  represents  mitral  con- 
traction with  occasional  exceptions.  In  some  cases  in  which  free  aortic  regor- 
gitatiou^Bxists,  the  left  ventricle  becoming  filled  before  the  auricles  contract^ 
the  mitral  curtains  are  floated  out  and  the  valve  closed  when  the  mitral 
direct  current  takes  place,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  this  murmur  maj 
be  produced  by  the  current  just  named,  although  no  mitral  lesions  exist' 
This  murmur  is  called  the  mitral  direct  murmur.  Dr.  Ghiirdner  has  propoaed 
as  a  better  name,  the  auricular  systolic  murmur. 

The  two  mitral  mnrmurs  not  infrequently  exist  together,  but  either  maj 
exist  without  the  other. 

Aortic  murmurs. — A  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  or  a  systolic  mnrmor, 
heard  with  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  or  above  the  base  of  the  heart,  and 
generally  propagated  into  the  carotids,  is  called  an  aortic  direct  mumntr* 
This  murmur  may  represent  aortic  lesions,  and  is  then  called  organie,  or  It 
may  be  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  without  aortic  lesions,  and  ii 
then  called  an  inorganic  or  an  anaemic  murmur.  The  following  circnm- 
stances  render  it  probable  that  the  murmur  is  inorganic  or  anesmic :  Tha 
evident  existence  of  anaemia ;  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  cardiac  lesions ; 
the  variableness  of  the  murmur,  being  sometimes  present  and  sometioMa 
wanting,  and  differing  much  at  different  times  in  intensity ;  the  presence  of 
murmur  in  the  larger  arteries,  such  as  the  carotid,  subclavian,  etc.,  and  m 
continuous  murmur  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  commonly  known  as  the  Tenoui 

>  In  my  work  on  diseases  of  the  heart  I  have  said  that  this  mnrmnr  is  geDerall^ 
soft.    Subsequent  obserration  has  shown  me  that  this  statement  is  incorrect. 

*  Vide  article  on  cardiac  murmurs,  by  the  Author,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Sciences,  No.  for  Jnljr,  1862. 
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bom.  Attention  to  these  points  will  generally  suffice  for  determining  whether 
ma  aortic  direct  marmur  be  organic  or  inorganic.  The  organic  murmur 
denotes  lesion  of  some  Itind,  but  not  necessarily  obstructive;  that  is,  the 
lesion  maj  simply  render  the  membrane  at  or  near  the  aortic  orifice  rough, 
without  iDTolving  obstruction  to  the  current  The  murmur  may  be  soft  or 
TOflgh,  and  is  sometimes  musical. 

An  aortic  mnrmnr  with  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  i,  e,,  diastolic, 
hetrd  nsnally  at  the  base,  but,  in  most  cases,  having  its  maximum  a  little 
\Aow  the  base,  on,  or  near,  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  is  called  an 
aortic  TtgwgUant  murmur.  It  represents  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve 
ind  consequent  regurgitation  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle.  This 
BiBrmar  may  be  more  or  less  loud  and  prolonged ;  it  is  generally  soft*  but 
ii  lonietimes  roogh,  and  may  be  musical. 

The  aortic  direct,  and  aortic  regurgitant  murmur  not  infrequently  exist 
ii  combination,  but  either  may  be  present  without  the  other.  One  or  both 
of  the  aortic  mnrmurs  coexist  with  either  or  both  of  the  mitral  murmurs  in 
the  eases  in  which  mitral  and  aortic  lesions  are  associated. 

TricuMpid  murmurs, — Tricuspid  lesions  are  comparatively  rare,  and,  hence, 
a  Bormor  referable  to  this  orifice  is  infrequent  A  tricuspid  regurgitant  mur- 
swr  occasionally  exists,  representing  an  unusual  amount  of  regurgitation  from 
the  right  ventricle  to  the  right  auricle,  with,  perhaps,  hypertrophy  of  the  ventri- 
cle. It  occurs  with  the  first  sound,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  mitral 
rtgwrgitani  murmur,  by  its  being  either  limited  to,  or  having  its  maximum 
of  intensity  at,  the  right  inferior  border  of  the  heart,  viz. ,  near  the  ensiform 
csrtilage.  It  is  apt,  without  care,  to  be  confounded  with  a  mitral  regurgi- 
tsat  mormor.  A  tricuspid  direct  murmur  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  if,  in- 
deed, it  ever  occur. 

PiUmatnic  murmurs.-^A  pulmonic  direct  murmur  is  not  of  very  infrequent 
occorreoce.  It  is  with  t^e  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  is  heard  at,  or  above, 
the  base,  orer  the  pulmonary  artery,  viz.,  in  the  second  intercostal  space 
■car  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  aortic 
direct  murmur  by  its  situation  as  just  stated,  coupled  with  its  non-transmis- 
Hoo  into  the  carotids.  It  represents  pulmonic  lesions,  when  it  is  not  inor- 
gaaie  or  ansemic,  as  it  not  infrequently  is.  The  circumstances  which  render 
it  probable  that  it  is  inorganic  are  the  same  as  when  the  question  is  as  to 
the  organic  or  inorganic  character  of  an  aortic  direct  murmur. 

By  means  of  the  foregoing  murmurs,  the  diagnosis  of  valvular  lesions  is 
■ide,  bat  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  neither  the  extent  or  gravity 
tf  lesions  ia  determinable  by  the  murmurs.  Whether  the  direct  murmurs 
m  produced  by  lesions  which  involve  obstruction,  or  not,  cannot  be  deter- 
■iaed  by  the  study  of  the  murmurs  alone ;  and  whether  the  regurgitant 
■armara  proceed  from  much  or  little  regurgitation,  must  be  ascertained  by 
other  evidence  than  that  which  the  murmurs  afford.  The  intensity  of  the 
Mnnora  is  no  proof  of  the  gravity  of  the  lesions  ;  slight  or  innocuous  le- 
■ons  may  give  rise  to  loud  murmurs,  and  grave  lesions  may  be  represented 
hf  feeble  murmurs.  Nor  does  the  character  of  the  sound  as  regards  soft- 
icii,  roQghneaa,  or  a  musical  intonation,  furnish  any  definite  information 
Rspeeting  the  extent  or  gravity  of  lesions.  With  reference  to  this  import- 
iit  point  of  investigation,  therefore,  evidence  is  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 
Byapioma  relating  to  the  circulation,  which  have  been  considered  under  the 
mad  of  the  clinical  history,  shed  light  upon  this  point,  but,  in  addition,  other 
physical  signs  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 

A  comparison  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  as  produced,  separately, 
St  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  orifice,  is  one  source  of  information.  This  com- 
parisoD  is  made  by  listening  successively  to  the  second  sound  as  heard  in 
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the  right'  and  left  intercostal  space  near  the  margin  of  the  stemain,  the 
sound  in  the  right  side  emanating  from  the  aortic,  and  the  sonnd  of  the  left 
side  from  the  pulmonic  orifice.  If  aortic  lesions  be  indicated  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  aortic  direct  or  regurgitant  murmur,  and  the  lesions  be  of  soch 
a  character  that  the  aortic  valve  is  impaired,  the  second  sonnd,  as  produced 
by  this  valve,  will  be  more  or  less  weakened  or  perhaps  extingnished,  and 
the  alteration  is  ascertained  by  a  comparison  with  the  pnlmonic  Bec6nd 
sound.  Iff  on  the  contrary,  the  aortic  sound  be  nniro paired,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  aortic  valve  is  intact.  A  comparison  of  the  aortic  and 
pnlmonic  second  sound  is  not  less  useful  in  the  cases  in  which  mitral  leaions 
are  shown  to  exist  by  the  mitral  direct  or  the  mitral  regurgitant  mnrmur.  If 
there  be  much  obstruction,  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  at  the  mitral  orifice, 
the  aortic  second  sound  will  be  weakened  by  the  diminished  amonnt  of  blood 
propelled  into  the  aorta  with  each  ventricular  systole  ;  and  if  the  mitral  ob- 
struction or  regurgitation,  or  both,  have  led  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
Yentriele,  the  pulmonic  second  sound  will  be  intensified  by  the  greater  force 
with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the  systole 
of  the  right  ventricle.  By  means  of  this  beautiful  application  of  anscnlta- 
tion,  thus,  useful  information  is  obtained  respecting  the  extent  or  gravity  of 
the  lesions,  the  existence  and  situation  of  which  are  revea)ed  by  the  endo- 
cardial murmurs. 

Further  evidence  of  the  extent  or  gravity  of  valvular  lesions  relates  to 
enlargement  of  the  heart.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  is  an  effect  of  yalvo- 
lar  lesions,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  amonnt  and  duration  of  the  obstruc- 
tion and  regurgitation  which  the  valvular  lesions  occasion.  Hence,  the 
degree  of  enlargement  is  a  criterion  of  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  valvniar 
lesions,  and,  moreover,  the  enlargement  is  a  lesion  of  importance  as  has 
been  already  seen.  The  question  then  arises,  how  are  the  existence  and  de- 
gree of  enlargement  of  the  heart  to  be  ascertained  ?  The  altered  sitaation 
of  the  apex,  if  not  attributable  to  extrinsic  causes,  is  evidence  both  of  the 
existence  and  the  degree  of  enlargement.  The  first  effect  of  enlargement  Is 
to  carry  the  apex  to  the  left  of  its  normal  situation  within  the  linea  mam' 
mails.  The  next  effect  is  to  lower  its  situation  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  or 
eighth  intercostal  space.  In  proportion  as  the  apex  is  removed  without  the 
left  nipple,  and  lowered,  is  the  amount  of  enlargement.  The  situation  of 
the  apex  is  to  be  determined  by  the  eye  or  touch,  or,  if  it  can  neither  be 
seen  nor  felt,  by  finding  the  point  where  the  first  sound  has  its  maximum  of 
intensity.  Other  evidence  of  enlargement  is  obtained  by  percnssion.  The 
dulness  within  the  area  known  as  the  superficial  cardiac  space,  or  the  space 
in  which  the  heart  is  uncovered  of  lung,  is  increased  in  degree  and  in  extent, 
in  proportion  as  the  heart  is  enlarged.  The  left  border  of  the  heart  is  found 
by  percnssion  to  fall  one,  two,  or  three  inches  without  the  left  nipple,  the 
situation  of  the  right  border,  and  the  base  of  the  heart  being,  in  most  cases, 
but  little  changed. 

Having  determined  the  existence  of  enlargement  and  its  extent,  it  remains 
to  ascertain  the  kind  of  enlargement,  that  is,  whether  hypertrophy  or  dilata- 
tion predominate.  The  most  important  signs  in  this  discrimination  are 
furnished  by  palpation.  If  either  the  apex-beat  or  additional  impulses  in 
the  intercostal  spaces  above  the  apex  be  felt  by  the  hand  to  be  abnormally 
strong,  and  especially  if  there  be  a  heaving  elevation  of  the  prsecordia  with 
the  ventricular  systole,  hypertrophy  predominates.  The  apex-beat,  under 
these  circumstances,  may  be  weak,  owing  to  the  globular  form  which  thet 
heart  may  assume  when  enlarged  ;  the  augmented  power  of  the  heart's  action 
is  then  to  be  appreciated  by  the  impulses  above  the  apex  or  by  the  prseeor* 
dial  heaving.     On  the  other  baud,  if  dilatation  predominate,  the  cardiae 
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impnlseSv  if  felt  at  all,  are  feeble.  Aascultation  also  famishes  sipns  of 
importaDce  id  this  discrimination.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  over  the 
apex  is  lood,  prolonged,  and  booming,  in  proportion  as  hypertrophy  pre- 
dominates, and,  on  the  contrary,  weak,  short,  and  valvular  if  dilatation  pre- 
dominate. Attention  to  these  points,  in  connection  with  the  symptoms, 
will  enable  the  physician  to  judge  of  the  kind  of  enlargement  to  which  the 
Talvolar  leaiona  have  g^ven  rise. 

PB0Q1I08I&— Yalf  nlar  lesions,  not  involving  either  obstruction  or  regnr- 
fiution,  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  innocuous.  The  physician 
riionld  be  carefol  not  to  attach  undue  importance  to  the  presence  of  one  or 
•on  of  the  organic  murmurs.  These  are  frequently  discovered  in  examina- 
tioM  of  the  chest,  when  patients  complain  of  no  symptoms  referable  to  the 
Wtrt,  and  in  persons  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  in  perfect  health.  If 
the  lesions  be  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  heart,  obstruction  or 
Rgargitation,  or  both,  may  be  inferred,  and  the  lesions  are  not  innocuous ; 
jet,io  long  as  the  enlargement  is  exclusively  or  mainly  hypertrophic,  serious 
cf ill  directly  attributable  to  the  cardiac  lesions  rarely  occur.  The  patient, 
inder  these  circumstances,  as  a  rule,  simply  suffers  more  or  less  inconvenience. 
The  saffering  and  danger,  as  already  stated,  depend  chiefly  on  the  weakness 
irisiDg  from  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  The 
progreiB  of  enlargement  is  generally  slow,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
jdUeots  affected  with  valvular  lesions,  together  with  jnore  or  less  hyper- 
liophj,  to  live  many  years,  and  even  to  old  age. 

The  symptoms  which  denote  danger,  immediate  or  not  remote,  differ 
leeording  to  the  seat  of  the  valvular  lesions.  In  connection  with  mitral 
•bstmction  and  regurgitant  lesions,  habitual  and  considerable  dyspncea,  if 
referable  to  the  cardiac  affection,  that  is,  not  dependent  on  a  coexisting  affec- 
tion snch  as  asthma,  is  evidence  that  the  fatal  termination  is  not  very  far 
distant.  The  supervention  of  general  drSpsy  generally  shows  that  the  end 
is  near  at  hand.  Yet,  sometimes,  under  judicious  management,  the  dropsy 
diminiahes  or  oisappears,  and  life  is  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period. 
Death  takes  place  suddenly  in  some  cases  in  which  the  valvular  lesions  are 
•xeloaivelj  mitral,  but,  as  a  rule,  if  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent 
allection,  the  patient  dies  after  a  period  of  suffering  more  or  less  prolonged. 
Id  cases  of  aortic  lesions  involving  obstruction  and  regurgitation,  especially 
the  latter,  danger  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  paroxysms  characterized 
bj  great  precordial  distress,  a  sense  of  impending  death,  the  action  of  the 
Mart  being  irregular  or  tumultuous.  Sudden  death  is  liable  to  occur  in 
psrozysma  of  this  kind,  the  heart  being  paralyzed  by  over-distension  of  the 
left  ventricle.  Sudden  death  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  aortic  lesions 
•beo  little  or  no  habitual  inconvenience  from  the  cardiac  affection  had  beeu 
experienced,  and  the  existence  of  any  affection  of  the  heart  was  perha])S 
isknown.  It  is  rare  for  lesions  exclusively  aortic  to  lead  to  general  dropsy. 
The  immediate  or  proximate  danger  is  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
obstmction  or  regurgitation,  and  more  especially  the  latter,  in  connection 
with  the  degree  of  enlargement,  and  particularly  the  enlargement  by 
datatioii. 

In  eases  of  tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions,  general  dropsy  is  an  event 
fcooting  a  degree  of  weakness  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  dilatation, 
which  will  be  likely  to  lead,  before  long,  to  a  fatal  result. 

Id  the  cases  in  which  lesions  at  different  orifices  exist  in  combination,  the 

gravity  and  danger  are  of  course  increased.     In  all  cases  of  valvular  lesions, 

asiociated  with  enlargement,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable ;  the  patient  will 

die  sooner  or  later  with  the  cardiac  affection,  if  life  be  not  destroyed  by  some 

19 
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Other  disease,  the  occarrence  of  a  fatal  result  being  only  a  qoestion  of  time^ 
and  the  daration  varying  greatly  io  different  eases. 

Death  may  occar  in  consequence  of  certain  local  affections  or  accidents 
incidental  to  the  cardiac  affection.  Thus,  pulmonary  oedema  and  pneoraor* 
rhagia,  due  to  mitral  lesions,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  fatal  resnlL 
Extravasation  of  blood  within  the  skull  may  be  favored  by  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  aud,  perhaps,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  loss  of  blood  by  hemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces  may,  in  like  manner, 
lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  effects  of  emboli  derived  from  cavities  of  the 
heart  are  to  be  included  in  this  category. 

Treatment. — The  treatment,  in  cases  of  valvular  lesions,  will  have  refer- 
ence, ^r«t,  to  the  condition  of  the  heart  as  respects  these  lesions  and  coex- 
isting enlargement,  and,  second,  to  the  symptoms  or  events  which  are  IdcI- 
dental  to  the  cardiac  affection. 

Valvular  lesions,  so  long  as  they  are  either  innocuoos  or  have  not  led  to 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  claim  attention  only  with  regard  to  preventing  or 
retarding  their  progress.  And,  for  this  end,  the  strain  opon  the  valves 
occasioned  by  the  excessive  action  of  the  heart,  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
avoided.  Very  active  muscular  exertions,  the  excitement  of  the  clrcnlatioQ 
produced  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  violent  mental  emotiooa, 
will  be  likely  to  hasten  or  increase  the  damaging  effects  of  the  lesions.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  to  enjoin  great  restriction  in  the  manner 
of  living  in  these  cases :  it  is  sufficient  that  the  habits  of  life  are  governed, 
in  all  respects,  by  prudence  and  moderation.  It  is  not  advisable,  ander 
these  circumstances,  for  persons  to  consider  themselves  as  invalids.  If,  aa 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  existence  of  the  lesions  be  discovered  accidentally, 
or  casually,  it  may  not  be  always  judicious  tq  communicate  the  fact  to  tbe 
patient.  If  a  medical  opinion  be  not  requested,  and  proper  hygienic 
management  can  be  secured  with^t  directing  the  patient's  attention  to  the 
heart,  much  needless  anxiety  is  sometimes  spared.  If,  however,  informa- 
tion be  desired,  it  should  not  be  withheld,  but  explanations  made  which 
will  tend  to  prevent  an  over-estimate  of  immediate  danger. 

If  cardiac  symptoms  have  led  the  patient  to  apply  to  the  physician,  more 
or  less  enlargement  will  probably  be  found  associated  with  the  lesions.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  enlargement  which  exists  is  mainly  due  to  hyper- 
trophy. It  is  not  desirable  to  endeavor  to  diminish  this  hypertrophy.  In- 
asmuch as  whatever  obstruction  or  regurgitation  the  lesious  occasion,  mast 
continue,  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is  conservative ;  tbe 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  patient  depend  upon  it,  and  measures  which  tend 
to  weaken  the  heart  will  do  a  positive  harm.  On  the  contrary,  measures  to 
maintain  the  muscular  tone  and  vigor  of  the  heart  are  indicated.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritions.  Tbe  appetite  and  digestion,  if  impaired,  should  be 
improved  by  tonic  remedies.  Moderate  out-door  exercise  is  to  be  encou- 
raged, very  active  exertions  being,  of  course,  interdicted.  In  short,  the 
object  is,  in  every  way  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  tbe  system. 

If  dilatation  have  taken  place,. the  measures  indicated  are  still  tbose 
which  tend  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  tone  and  vigor  to  the*  heart.  The 
labor  of  the  circulation  may  be  in  some  degree  diminished  by  restricting  the 
quantity  of  liquids  ingested,  redundancy  of  tbe  mass  of  blood  being  in  this 
way  prevented.  Especial  care,  however,  is  to  be  taken  not  to  impoverish 
the  blood.  The  diet  is  to  be  highly  nntritious,  although  as  dry  as  compatible 
with  comfort ;  tonic  remedies  are  to  be  employed,  and  moderate  exercise 
out  of  doors  is  still  advisable.  In  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  system 
are  lowered,  the  heart  is  weakened,  and  dilatation  favored.     The  object  of 
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Dioagrement  \n,  by  strengthening  and  invigorating  the  system  to  retard  the 
progress  of  dilatation. 

Thus  far  the  treatment  has  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  heart.     Of 

the  »jinptoms  incidental  to  the  cardiac  affection,  irregalaritj  of  the  heart's 

tctioD  18  one  which  may  call  for  treatment.     The  appropriate  remedies  are 

those  which  regulate  and  tranqnillize,  withoat  depressing,  the  action  of  the 

heart     Digitalis  is  a-ralnable  sedative  remedy,  appearing  to  relieve  irregu- 

krity  withoot  impairing  the  power  of  the  ventricular  contractions.     Hyos- 

cyamns,  belladonna,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  other  remedies  of  the  same  class, 

ire  osefni.     A  belladonna  plaster  over  the  precordia  seems  to  have  a  good 

dect.    The  nanseant  sedatives  are  not  to  be  employed,  and  the  veratrum 

Tiride  is  not  appropriate. 

Dyspneea  and  other  polmonary  symptoms  are  a  sonrce  of  annoyancr  and 
nflering  in  certain  cases.  So  far  as  these  symptoms  are  dependent  on  the 
ctrdiac  affection,  all  that  is  to  be  expected  from  treatment  is  palliation. 
The  ethers  and  mild  revulsive  applications  to  the  chest  or  dry  cnpping  may 
■itigate  the  dyspnoea.  Opiates  to  check  expectoration  will  be  likely  to  in- 
crease the  distress  instead  of  aff'ording  relief. 

Oeoeral  dropsy,  in  certain  cases,  is  an  event  requiring  treatment.     Diu- 

retie  remedies  should  be  first  tried,  and,  if  these  prove  inoperative,  hydra- 

fogoe  cathartics  are  to  be  resorted  to.     Of  these,  elaterinm  is  the  most 

•fficieot     Given  in  small  doses,  this  remedy  may  often  be  continued  for  a 

hwg  period  without  producing  depression.     The  bl tartrate  of  potassa  with 

Jidap,  and  podophyllin  are  valuable  hydragogues.     In  the  majority  of  cases, 

oaly  partial  and  temporary  relief  of  the  dropsy  is  procured,  but  in  some 

cases  it  is  completely  removed,  and  it  may  not  return  for  a  considerable 

period.     If  the  anasarca  be  extremely  great,  so  that  the  limbs  become  enor- 

■oQsly  distended,  numerous  punctures  may  be  made  with  the  point  of  a 

aeedle,  the  punctures  so  slight  as  not  to  draw  blood,  and  through  them  a 

krge  amooDt  of  liquid  will  sometimes  escape,  affording,  for  a  time,  marked 

idief.     Yesications  or  cracks  in  the  integument  of  the  lower  limbs,  in  some 

caaes,  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  distension,  giving  exit  to  an  abundant 

low  of  serum,  with  relief.     Incisions  or  deep  punctures  are  attended  with  a 

risk  of  being  followed  by  gangrene.     In  the  treatment  of  the  dropsy,  re- 

icrictioii  of  the  amount  of  ingested  liquid,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 

eomfort,  is  highly  important. 

A  highly  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  all  cardiac  lesions  relates  to 
coexisting  ansemia.  Ansemia  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  the  lesions 
uder  consideration,  and,  as  a  consequence,  functional  disorder  of  the  heart 
ia  superadded  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  lesions.  Irregular  action  of 
tlie  bean,  or  excessive  action,  dyspnoea,  and  even  dropsy,  may  be  due  to  the 
•aperadded  functional  disorder.  The  error  is  not  infrequently  committed  of 
attriboting  the  symptoms  in  such  cases  exclusively  to  the  lesions,  and  form- 
iag  a  prognosis  more  unfavorable  than  the  lesions  actually  warrant.  By  re- 
sonng  the  anaemia  the  symptoms  are  relieved,  and  the  patient  may  even 
■cem  to  recover  completely  from  the  cardiac  affection.  Anaemia  existing  in 
connection  with  valvular  lesions  claims  appropriate  treatment,  viz.,  removal 
of  the  cause  if  it  be  apparent,  for  example,  lactation,  the  employment  of 
ebaljbeate  tonics,  with  nutritious  diet  and  other  hygienic  measures.  And 
•aek  caaea  call  for  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  in  referring  the  symptomatic 
phenomena  to  the  lesions. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Enlargement  of  the  Heart  without  Yalrnlar  Lesions — Hypertrophy — Dilatation — ^Atrophj  of 
the  Heart — Fatty  Degeneration  and  Softening  of  the  Heart — Functional  Disorder  of  tilt 
Heart — Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Body  and  Prominence  of  the  Eyeballs  anoeiated  witk 
Functional  Disorder  of  the  Heart — Angina  Pectoris — Thoracic  Aneurism. 

In  the  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  enlargement  of  the  heart  ezitti 
withoat  valvalar  lesions,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  dsaallj  combined, 
either  the  one  or  the  other  predominating,  as  in  cases  in  which  enlargement 
proceeds  from  valvalar  lesions ;  but  cases  occur  in  which  hypertrophy  ezista 
withoat  dilatation,  and  dilatation  withoat  hypertrophy.  The  latter  are  dis- 
tinguished as  simple  hypertrophy  and  simple  dilatation.  These  cases  do  not 
claim  separate  consideration  :  it  will  suffice  to  notice,  on  the  one  hand,  en- 
largement in  which  hypertrophy  either  exists  alone  or  is  predominant,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  enlargement  in  which  dilatation  predominates. 

Hypertrophy  is  sometimes  referable  to  an  obstruction  to  the  circolation, 
either  in  the  capillaries  or  at  some  point  in  the  arterial  system  of  yesselt. 
Thus,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  may  result  from,  contraction  of  tht 
aorta  and  aortic  aneurism.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  a  conse- 
quence of  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  in  cases  of  vesicular  em- 
physema and  chronic  pleuritis.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  has  been 
supposed  to  be  sometimes  due  to  obstruction  to  the  capillary  circulation 
incident  to  certain  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and  hence  the  rationale  of  ita 
occasional  association  with  the  latter.  In  like  manner,  the  degenerative 
changes  in  the  arteries  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  advancing  age,  and  the 
enlarged  area  of  the  arterial  branches  occasioned  by  corpulency  are  supposed 
to  explain  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy.  In  all  these  instances,  the 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  hypertrophy  is  the  same :  it  is  due  to 
long-continued,  augmented  power  of  the  heart's  action. 

There  is  little  or  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  mere  functional  disorder 
of  the  heart,  however  persisting,  leads  to  hypertrophy.  Hypertrophy  it 
sometimes  found  where  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any  cause,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly then  either  congenital  or  due  to  an  intrinsic  tendency  in  the  ventricular 
walls  to  abnormal  growth. 

The  abnormal  growth  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  without,  as  well  as  with, 
valvular  lesions  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The  walls  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle at  its  thickest  part,  in  health,  measures  in  the  male  about  half  an  inch, 
and  in  the  female  a  fraction  less.  The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  base.  A  certain  amount  of  increase 
is  within  the  limits  of  health ;  but  the  left  ventricle,  in  different  cases  of  hy- 
pertrophy, is  found  to  measure  from  one  to  two  inches,  and  the  right  ven- 
tricle has  a  corresponding  range  of  increase.  A  remarkable  specimen  of 
simple  hypertrophy,  not  referable  to  any  obvious  cause,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  congenital,  was  exhibited  by  me  to  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society  about  two  years  ago.  I  was  indebted  for  the  specimen  to  Prof.  Gil- 
fillan,  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  The  left  ventricle  measured, 
at  its  thickest  part,  If  inch,  the  right  ventricle  |  inch.     The  cavities  were 
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not  dilated,  and  the  calves  were  found,  by  the  water  test,  to  be  competent. 
The  weight  of  the  heart  was  15i  ounces ;  the  average  normal  weight  in  the 
male  being  9,  and  in  the  female  8,  ounces.  The  subject  was  a  young  man 
a^  23.  Death  occarred  suddenly  from  congestive  apoplexy,  the  existence 
of  cardiac  disease  never  having  been  suspected. 

The  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  are  referable  to  the  increased  power  of  the 
beirt's  action.  Hypertrophic  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  leads  to  an 
iboormal  force  of  the  current  in  the  systemic  arteries  ;  the  pulse  is  strong 
tod  foil,  the  face  flushed,  active  cerebral  congestion  is  favored,  and  certain 
gyoptoma,  such  tts  pain,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurinm  are  attributable  to  the 
litter.  The  patient  feels  the  powerful  action  of  the  heart,  but  he  beconies 
lecustomed  to  it,  and  it  may  occasion  but  little  annoyance.  As  in  the  case 
JD8t  referred  to,  a  considerable  amount  of  hypertrophy  may  exist  without 
tjoptoma  which  lead  the  patient,  or  others,  to  suspect  the  existence  of  any 
diwase. 

If  the  hypertrophy  have  been  induced  by  an  impediment  to  the  circulation, 
it  is  conservative,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  valvular  lesions,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  It  may,  however,  lead' or  contribute  to 
lerioiiB  accidents.  In  the  case  just  referred  to,  the  congestive  apoplexy, 
which  proved  suddenly  fatal,  was  attributable  to  no  other  obvious  cause,  the 
organs  of  the  body,  with  exception  of  the  heart,  being  free  from  disease.  It 
hiotelligible  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  without  valvular  lesions 
(tkeae  being  in  a  measure,  at  least,  protective),  may  favor  cerebral  hemor- 
likige  in  eases  in  which  the  arteries  of  the  brain  have  become  weakened 
from  degenerative  changes.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  improbable  that  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle  may  sometimes  contribute  to  pulmonary  hemor- 

The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  must  rest  on  physical  signs,  which  are  the 

me  as  when  the  hypertrophy  is  associated  with  valvular  lesions.     The  fact 

of  enlargement  and  its  degree  are  determined  by  the  altered  situation  of  the 

apex-beat,  together  with  the  enlarged  area  of  the  superficial  and  the  deep 

eudiae  space.    That  the  enlargement  is  due,  either  exclusively  or  mainly,  to 

fcjpertrophy,  is  determined  by  the  abnormal  force  of  the  impulses  of  the 

hearty  and  by  the  prolongation,  intensity  and  booming  character  of  the  first 

sonnd.'    The  absence  of  endocardial  murmurs  is  the  basis  of  the  conclusion 

tkat  the  enlargement  is  not  connected  with  valvular  lesions. 

Hjpertrophy,  when  conservative,  of  course  does  not  cluim  treatment.  If 
it  be  congenita],  or  there  be  sufficient  grounds  for  considering  it  otherwise 
thui  eonserrative,  measures  to  prevent  further  growth  and  to  obviate  acci- 
dents are  called  for.  Bloodletting  and  other  measures  which  impoverish  the 
blood  are  not  indicated.  Anasmia,  by  rendering  the  heart  unduly  excitable, 
{■Tolres  additional  inconvenience  and  danger.  If  plethora  exist,  it  should 
be  remoTed  by  dietetic  means,  and  depletion  by  saline  laxatives.  Excessive 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  moderated  by  tranquillizing  remedies,  such  as 
aconite,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  belladonna.  The  diet  should  be  sufficiently 
■uUitious  bat  nnstimulating.  Alcoholic  stimulairts  are  to  be  interdicted. 
Liqoids  sbonid  be  taken  sparingly.  Active  muscular  exercise  and  emotional 
oeitement  are  to  be  avoided. 

Dilatation  df  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  follow  hypertrophy  without,  as 
veil  as  with,  valvular  lesions.  If  there  be  causes  giving  rise  to  hypertrophy, 
which  continne  after  the  morbid  growth  has  reached  its  limit,  dilatation  of 
■eceasity  follows,  and,  in  time,  will  become  predominant.  But,  in  most 
i,  dilatation  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  muscular  walls,  arising  from 

>  Vide  preceding  olutpter. 
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fatty  defreneration  or  other  caaBes.  The  mnscalar  walls  may  yield  to  disten- 
sion, and  dilatation  take  place  when  there  is  no  abnormal  impediment  to  the 
circulation;  and  dilatation,  however  induced,  tends  progressively  to  increase. 

The  symptoms  of  dilatation  are  referable  to  weakness  of  the  heart's  action. 
This  weakness  is  shown  by  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coolness  and  congestive 
redness  of  the  surface,  and,  if  the  right  cavities  become  considerably  dilated, 
general  dropsy  ensues.  Fatal  syncope  may  occur  from  an  over-accnmnla- 
tion  of  blood  in  the  cavities,  in  cases  in  which  the  organ  is  greatly  enfeebled 
by  dilatation.  The  physical  signs  show  enlargement  of  the  heart;  and  that 
the  enlargement  is  due  to  predominant  dilatation  is  shown  by  the  feebleness 
of  the  cardiac  impulses,  and  by  the  weakness,  shortness,  and  valvnlar  qualltf 
of  the  first  sound  as  heard^ver  the  apex.  The  absence  of  valvular  lesions 
is  inferred* from  the  absence  of  endocardial  murmur. 

Of  the  two  lesions,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  latter  is  the  more 
serious.  The  indications  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  when  the  dilatation 
is  in  association  with  valvular  lesions,  the  object,  in  general  terms,  being  to 
endeavor  to  improve  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  muscular  walls. 


ATROPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart  calls  only  for  a  passing  notice.  Reference  is  had 
here  to  wasting  of  the  muscular  walls,  irrespective  of  degenerative  change, 
represented,  anatomically,  by  a  diminution  in  weight  and  volume  proper* 
tionate  to  the  degree  of  atrophy.  The  heart  diminishes  in  size  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  chronic  diseases  attended  with  great  emaciation,  for  example,  tuber* 
culosis.  I  have  met  with  a  specimen,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  female  dead 
with  chronic  pleuritis,  in  which  the  weight  was  reduced  to  4^  oz.  Atrophf 
may  result  from  the  compression  arising  from  the  adhesions  following  peri- 
carditis, and  from  the  abundant  deposit  of  fat  upon  the  exterior  surface. 
Of  course,  the  muscular  power  of  the  organ  is  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  atrophy.  In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  this  lesion  is  unimportant. 
As  a  general  remark,  it  occurs  under  circumstances  which  divest  it  of  evil 
consequences,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a  conservative  provision. 


FATTY  DEGENERATION  AND  SOFTENING. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  the  deposit  of  oil  drops  or  granules  of  fat  within  the 
sarcolemma,  and  the  substitution  of  these  for  the  proper  muscular  tissue.  The 
pathological  character  of  the  lesion  has  been  considered  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work.*  An  abnormal  accumulation  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart,  of 
adipose  matter,  and  its  extension  between  the  muscular  fibres,  constitutOt 
not  fatty  degeneration,  but  fatty  growth  or  obesity  of  the  heart.  The 
accumulation  of  fat  exterior  to  the  sarcolemma  may  embarrass  the  heart  by  its 
weight  and  produce  atrophy  of  the  muscular  structure  by  compression  ;  and  it 
may,  or  may  not,  be  associated  with  fatty  degeneration.  Fatty  degeneration, 
if  considerable,  produces  marked  changes  in  the  gross  characters.  The  mus- 
cular walls  present  a  yellowish  or  fawn  color ;  the  striated  or  fibrous  aspect  ' 
is  obscured ;  the  organ  is  soft  and  flabby,  and  it  is  easily  penetrated  or  broken 
down  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  But  the  microscope  furnishes  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence,  in  the  deficiency  or  absence  of  the  transverse  stria,  and  in  the 
presence  of  oil  drops  or  fatty  granules  in  abundance  within  the  sarcolemma, 

'  Vide  page  46. 
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This  desreneratire  chancre  may  be  preneral  or  limited.  It  may  he  confined  to  one 
Teutricle,  oftener  the  left,  or  to  circuuiscribed  pateheR,  varying  in  situation, 
liif,  form  and  nomber.  The  latter,  if  situated  at  the  exterior,  p:i?e  to  the  snr- 
fice  a  mottled  appearance.  It  may  affect  the  inner  layer  of  fibres,  the  outer 
layer  being  unaffected.  The  papillary  muscles  may  be  particularly  affected. 
DiiitatioQ  18  often  associated  with  fatty  degeneration,  the  muscular  walla 
cither  presenring  their  nonnal  thickness,  or  the  thickness  somewhat  increased, 
or.tgaitt,  the  walls  more  or  less  abnormally  thin.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
vails  of  the  heart  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  valvular  lesions. 

lo  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fatty  degeneration,  the  heart  is,  of  course, 
enfeebled,  and  the  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection 
are  due  to  a  deficiency  of  power  in  the  heart  to  carry  on  effectively  the  circu- 
lation. Degeneration  of  the  left  ventricle  occasions  feebleness  of  the7)n]Re. 
The  pulse  is  apt  to  be  irregular.  It  has  been  observed  to  be  notably  slow, 
probably  owing  to  many  of  the  ventricular  systoles  being  too  feeble  to  propel 
the  blood  with  sufficient  momentum  to  be  felt  at  the  radial  artery.  Dysp- 
non,  especially  on  exercise,  is  more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom,  accord- 
iag  to  the  feebleness  with  which  the  circulation  though  the  pulmonary  circuit 
takes  place ;  this  symptom  is  more  marked  when  the  right  ventricle  is  affected. 
Paroxysms  of  syncope  are  liable  to  occur,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  pne- 
eordial  oppression  and  distress.  These  denote  distension  of  the  cavities 
from  an  accnmnlation  of  blood.  Seizures  resembling  apoplexy,  characterized 
by  temporary  loss  of  consciousness,  without  paralysis,  the  surface  being  pallid 
asd  cool  and  the  circulation  extremely  feeble,  have  been  observed  in  persons 
who  have  subsequently  died  of  this  affection.  These  pseudo-apoplectic  seiz- 
ires^  in  some  cases,  have  been  of  frequent  recurrence. 

Feebleness  of  the  circulation,  however,  in  an  equal  degree,  may  proceed 
liron  dilatation  either  with,  or  without,  valvular  lesions.  The  existence  of 
btty  degeneration,  therefore,  cannot  be  ascertained  positively  by  means  of 
the  symptoms  alone.  Other  circumstances  and  physical  signs  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  The  signs  which  accompany 
this  lesion  are,  feebleness  or  absence  of  cardiac  impulse,  weakness  of  the  heart- 
Kmnds,  more  especially  the  first  sound,  this  sound  sometimes  suppressed  over 
the  apex,  and,  if  heard,  short  and  valvular  like  the  second  sound.  These 
lifms  are  equally  present  when  the  heart  is  considerably  or  greatly  dilated, 
lodthey  denote  fatty  degeneration  only  when  the  organ  is  found  not  to  be  suf- 
ficiently enlarged  to  refer  them  to  dilatation.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  to  be 
coosidered.  Fatty  degeneration  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  male  under  fifty, 
ltd  in  the  female  under  forty  years  of  age.  The  evident  tendency  to  fatty 
ieposit  is  another  diagnostic  point.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  it  is 
tnie,  occurs  in  lean  subjects,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  those  prone  to 
nrpalency.  The  presence  of  the  arciis  senilis  possesses  some  diagnostic 
inportance,  although  clinical  observation  has  abundantly  shown  that  this 
fatty  change  in  the  cornea  occurs  without  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  vice 
ftna.  The  presence  of  the  arcus  shows  a  constitutional  tendency  to  fatty 
change,  and,  it  is  significant,  if  signs  and  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart 
point  to  degeneration  of  this  organ.  The  habits  of  the  patient  are  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  diagnosis.  This  lesion  occurs  especially  in 
persons  of  sedentary  or  indolent  habits,  as  regards  muscular  exertion,  and 
•ddicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
bvon  its  occurrence.  Giving  due  attention  to  all  the  foregoing  points,  the 
existence  of  fatty  degeneration  may  often  be  determined  with  much  posit ive- 
■ess.  If  valvular  lesions  and  dilatation  be  present,  its  existence  is  ascer- 
tained with  less  positiveness.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  sus- 
pected when,  in  addition  to  the  diagnostic  points  just  named,  the  valvular 
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lesions  and  enlarf^ement  appear  to  be  iaadeqaate  to  acooant  for  the  feebleness 
of  the  heart's  action. 

To  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  point  to  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  disease, 
the  araoant  of  fatty  degeneration  must  be  considerable.  A  small  or  moderate 
amonnt  may  not  occasion  safficient  weakness  to  give  rise  to  anj  notable 
symptoms.  More  or  less  degenerative  change  is  not  infreqaentlj  foand  after 
death  in  cases  in  which  it  had  not  been  suspected  dnring  life.  Existing  ift 
a  small  or  moderate  amount,  however,  it  may  constitute  an  important  eleoiei|fe 
in  various  diseases,  rendering  the  system  less  able  to  resist  them,  and  aleo 
less  able  to  bear  bloodletting  and  other  therapeutical  measures  which  tend 
to  enfeeble  the  circulation.  Existing  in  a  considerable  or  great  amoont,  it 
is  a  grave  lesion.  In  such  cases  it  involves  a  liability  to  sudden  death,. 
Death  may  take  place  from  rupture  of  the  ventricular  walls.  This  occura 
oftenest  in  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  of  this  accident,  it  arises  from  softening  incident  to  fatty  degeneratfon. 
Of  29  cases  of  sudden  death,  in  persons  affected  with  fatty  deg^eration, 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Aitken,  in  9  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  ruptnre.' 
During  the  past  winter  (1863-64),  two  cases  of  sudden  death  occurred  in 
persons  brought  to  Bellevue  Hospital  directly  on  their  admission,  in  one  of 
the  cases  before  the  patient  had  entered  the  ward,  and  the  autopsies  revealed 
no  cause  except  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  which  existed,  in  both  casea. 
in  a  marked  degree.  The  occurrence  of  sudden  death,  when  rupture  does 
not  take  place,  is  accounted  for  by  over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the 
cavities,  and  consequent  paralysis  of  the  muscular  walls  from  distension. 

The  objects  of  treatment,  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  do  not  embrace 
recovery  from  the  lesion.  The  change  which  has  already  taken  place  moat 
continue.  The  lesion  is  irremediable.  The  objects  of  treatment  are  to  pre* 
vent  further  progress  of  the  degenerative  change,  and  to  develop  the  muscalar 
vigor  of  the  heart  to  the  full  extent  of  its  impaired  capacity  for  improvement 
in  this  respect. '  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  animal  food  in 
as  large  proportion  as  is  compatible  with  the  appetite  and  digestion.  Fatty 
food  is  to  be  interdicted.  Farinaceous  and  saccharine  articles  should  foros 
a  small  proportion  of  the  diet.  Liquids  should  be  restricted  as  much  aa 
possible.  Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  taken  in  proper  moderation. 
Moderate  exercise  out  of  doors  is  highly  important ;  it  should  not  be  carried^ 
of  course,  to  the  extent  of  overtasking  the  heart,  but  taken  within  the  limita 
of  comfort ;  that  is,  so  as  not  to  occasion  hurried  circulation,  prsecordial 
oppression,  or  dyspnoea. 

The  hygienic  is  fur  more  important  than  the  medicinal  management.  Yet 
remedies  may  be  highly  useful.  Tonic  remedies  are  generally  indicated. 
The  appetite  and  digestion,  if  impaired,  are  to  be  improved  as  much  as  poa- 
sible.  If  the  patient  be  anaemic,  this  condition  claims  appropriate  treatment. 
Coexisting  disorders  of  any  kind  are  to  be  relieved.  The  symptomatic  effecta 
of  weakness  of  the  heart  will  claim  palliative  measures.  Attacks  of  syncope 
and  pseudo-apoplexy  require  ethereal  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  Irregular 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  relieved  by  hydrocyanic  acid  and  digitalis.  The 
Intter  appears  to  act  as  a  direct  tonic  upon  the  heart.  Dyspncsa,  general 
dropsy,  and  other  effects  call  for  the  same  palliative  measures  as  when  they 
proceed  from  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

'  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine^  second  edition.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  llabili^ 
to  sudden  death  is  greater  than  I  had  supposed  when  my  work  on  disease*  of  the 
heart  wixs  written,  and  the  statement,  in  that  work,  that  examples  mast  be  ezceedingl/ 
rare,  I  think  requires  modification.  In  analyzing  cases  with  reference  to  this  point, 
it  is  obvious  tliat  those  in  which  valvular  lesions  are  associated  with  fatty  degenera- 
tion should  be  excluded. 
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Bv  jaoicions  management,  life  and  comfortable  health  may  be  maintained 
for  a  long  period,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  lesion  in  a  consider- 
able amoant 

Softening  of  the  mnscniar  walls  of  the  heart,  without  fatty  or  any  degene- 
lative  change,  has  been  fonnd  to  occnr  in  the  coarse  of  typhns  and  typhoid 
ftrer,  the  emptlve  fevers,  pyemia,  scorbutus,  and  other  affections.  Atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  its  occnrrence  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  espe- 
cially by  Lonia  and  Stokes.  It  may  explain  the  weakness  of  the  circulation 
disproportionately  to  the  adynamia  or  general  debility  in  certain  cases  of 
these  and  other  diseases.  The  symptoms  and  signs  are  those  which  repre- 
sent notable  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  As  regards  the  signs,  dimi- 
■isbed  intensity  of  both  sonnds,  but  more  especially  the  first  sound,  charac- 
teriies  the  feebleness  from  this  as  well  as  other  lesions.  But  a  point  which 
ii  distinctive  of  softening  in  the  continued  fevers,  according  to  Stokes,  is 
derived  fh>m  the  fact  that  the  softening  is  chiefly  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Tkd  first  sound,  as  heard  over  the  apex,  is  less  intense  than  over  the  right 
border  of  the  heart,  the  sound  representing,  in  the  former  situation,  the  force 
of  the  systole  of  the  left,  and,  in  the  latter  situation,  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Softening  incidental  to  the  affections  named  is  due  to  the  disturbance  of 
ntrition  which  these  affections  involve.  Doubtless,  it  adds  to  the  danger, 
hat  it  it  not  a  permanent  lesion,  the  normal  condition  of  the  heart  being 
ngaioed  if  the  patient  recover  from  the  affection  to  which  the  softening  is 
iiddental.  The  existence  of  softening  contra-indicates  depletory  or  debili- 
tstiag  measures  of  treatment,  and,  on  the  contrary,  furnishes  a  reason  for 
npporting  treatment,  in  addition  to  the  indications  derived  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  under  which  the  softening  occurs. 

Letiona  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  extremely  rare,  are  due  to  fibroid  forma- 
tions, extravasation  of  blood,  carcinomatous  disease,  tuberculous  deposit, 
isd  aeephalocysts.  Aneurism  of  the  ventricular  walls  is  another  rare  lesion. 
Happily,  these  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  They 
m,  of  coorse,  grave,  but  the  symptoms  and  signs  to  which  they  give  rise 
■e  not  distinctive ;  they  cannot  be  made  out  during  life,  and,  hence,  their 
coDsideration  in  this  work  would  be  out  of  place.  Important  lesions  of  the 
vslls  and  valves  are  embraced  under  the  head  of  congenital  malformations, 
isd,  connected  with  these,  is  the  affection  known  as  morbus  cseruleus,  the 
Uie  disease,  or  cyanosis.  This  affection  is  to  be  included  among  the  dis- 
of  infantile  life,  and  is  treated  of  fully  in  works  devoted  to  these  dis- 
as  well  as  in  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart.  To  the  latter, 
led  to  worka  on  morbid  anatomy,  the  reader  is  referred  for  information  con- 
Mming  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart. 


FUNCTIONAL  DISORDER. 

By  the  term  functional  disorder  is  meant  disturbed  action  of  the  heart, 
lot  dependent  on  either  inflammation  or  structural  lesions.  The  action  of 
'  the  heart  is  sometimes  morbidly  intense.  The  patient  is  conscious  of  its 
violent  action,  as  when  it  is  temporarily  excited  by  fear  or  some  other  power- 
M  nental  emotion.  This  is  commonly  known  as  palpitation.  Oenerally 
the  aeUon  is,  at  the  same  time,  accelerated,  and  irregular.  The  irregularity 
ii  represented  by  the  pulse,  and  felt  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  prse- 
eonJia.  The  patient  is  also  painfully  conscious  of  it ;  the  organ  appears  to 
perform  a  rolling  or  tumbling  movemeut,  and  a  sensation  is  sometimes  de- 
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gcrihed  as  if  the  heart  were  in  the  throat.  Intermitteney  of  the  heart 'k 
action  is  another  featare  in  certain  cases.  The  action  of  the  heart  is,  for  an 
instant,  arrested  ;  one,  two,  or  three  beats  are  lost,  and  generally  irregalaritj 
of  action  precedes  and  follows  the  intermissions.  Of  these  the  patient  is 
▼ividly  sensible,  and  the  feeling  is  that  fatal  suspension  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion may  be  liable  to  take  place.  These  rhythmical  aberrations  may  be 
accompanied  with  either  violent  or  feeble  action  of  the  heart  The  diffeiw 
ent  varieties  of  fanctional  disorder  occur  in  paroxysms,  which  are  rerj 
variable  as  regards  severity,  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  duration.  Ezcea- 
sive  action  of  the  heart,  however,  sometimes  persists  steadily  for  sacoeaaive 
days,  weeks,  and  months. 

Paroxysmal  disorder  is  quite  common.  It  usually  gives  rise  to  great  ap« 
prehension.  The  patient  has  a  firm  conviction  of  the  existence  of  organio 
disease,  and  is  in  fear  of  sudden  death.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  remova 
this  conviction  by  the  most  positive  assurances  to  the  contrary.  Cases  of 
fanctional  disorder  are  characterized,  as  a  rule,  by  much  mental  anxiety  and 
depression,  in  this  respect  diJOfering  from  cases  in  which  disturbed  action  is 
due  to  structural  lesions. 

The  causes  of  fanctional  disorder  are  various.  It  is  sometimes  attribnta* 
ble  to  an  overplus  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  or  plethora.  As  inci- 
dent to  this  condition,  it  occurs  in  persons  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  digesting  and  assimilating  actively,  and  taking  but  little  active  exer- 
cise. It  is  much  oftener,  however,  associated  with  the  opposite  condition, 
viz.,  anssmia.  Ansemic  persons  are  rarely  exempt  from  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  heart's  action.  It  may  be  produced  by  long«continued 
mental  anxiety  or  depression.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  an  anxiona, 
worrying  disposition,  and  in  those  who  are  constitutionally  disposed  to 
melancholy.  The  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  mind  reacts  on  the  dis- 
order, and  tends  to  perpetuate  it.  It  appears,  in  some  cases,  to  be  depend- 
ent on  indigestion  or  dyspepsia,  and  paroxysms  are  apt  to  be  excited  bj 
dietetic  errors.  The  use  of  tobacco  gives  rise  to  it  in  some  persons,  so, 
also,  strong  tea,  or  coffee.  It  is  incidental  to  the  gouty  diathesis.  Exces- 
sive venery  and  habits  of  self-abuse  are  to  be  included  among  the  causes. 
The  associated  symptoms  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  it  occurs. 

It  is  extremely  desirable,  in  view  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tient, to  determine  with  positiveness,  in  cases  of  functional  disorder,  that 
structural  lesions  do  not  exist.  Several  points  connected  with  the  history 
and  symptoms,  have  a  bearing  on  the  diagnosis.  The  occurrence  of  the 
disturbance  in  paroxysms,  the  action  at  other  times  being  regular  ;  the 
paroxysms  occurring  at  night  rather  than  in  the  daytime,  and  frequently 
not  being  occasioned  by  any  obvious  cause,  such  as  muscular  exertion^  or 
mental  excitement;  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  take  active  exercise  without 
palpitation  or  dyspnoea  when  not  suffering  from  the  disorder ;  and  the  in- 
tensity of  mental  anxiety  and  apprehension,  are  points  which  render  it 
probable  that  the  difficulty  is  purely  fanctional.  These  points,  however, 
are  not  conclusive.  A  positive  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  exclusion 
of  lesions  of  structure  by  the  absence  of  the  physical  signs  of  the  latter. 
If,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest,  the  heart  be  not  found  to  be  en* 
larged ;  if  there  be  no  murmur  present,  or  if  an  existing  murmur  be  inor* 
ganic,  and  the  heart-sounds  be  normal,  the  affection  may  be  confidentlj 
pronounced  functional.  Without  the  negative  proof  afforded  by  physieid 
exploration,  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  must  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis. If  he  give  a  decided  opinion,  it  is  a  guess  which  may  prove  to  be 
either  right  or  wrong.     If  he  avoid  giving  a  decided  opinion,  the  inference 
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which  the  patient  osaallj  drnwR,  is,  that  organic  disease  exists,  and  the 
phjsiclan  is  reluctant  to  tell  him  the  truth.  I  coold  cite,  from  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  observation,  not  a  few  in  which  patients  were 
for  man  J  years  rendered  unhappy,  and  deterred  from  engaging  in  the  active 
ciiitiee  of  life,  by  either  an  erroneous  medical  opinion  that  they  had  organic 
disease  of  heart,  or  by  a  fixed  belief  that  such  was  the  fact,  based  on  the 
indecision  of  their  physicians. 

The  cnrative  treatment  of  functional  disorder  must  have  reference  to  the 
^ircamstances  with  which  it  is  connected.     Occurring  in  connection  with 
plethora,  the  measures  indicated  are,  restriction  of  diet,  change  of  habits  as 
regards  exercise,  depletion  by  saline  laxatives  and  perhaps  by  small  blood- 
lettings.    Occurring  in  connection  with  ansmia,  measures  of  precisely  an 
opposite  character  are  indicated,  viz.,  those  designed  to  restore  the  normal 
tnditton  of  the  blood.     An  investigation  with  reference  to  the  source  of 
be  disorder  is  to  be  made  in  all  cases,  and-the  causes,  if  apparent,  are  to  be 
obviated.     If  connected  with  dyspeptic  ailments,  these  are  to  be  remedied 
»y  appropriate  treatment ;  and  so  if  dependent  on  the  gouty  diathesis,  this 
"^will  claim  suitable  remedies.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  proper 
^^^^atment  consists  of  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious,  regular  diet,  regularity  of 
'kabiti  as  regards  excesses  of  all  kinds  and  a  proper  amount  of  sleep,  the  inter- 
^3iction  of  tobacco,  strong  coffee  and  tea,  and  out-door  exercise  with  mental 
'W"*ecreation ;   in  short,  an  invigorating  system  of  hygiene.     Positive  assur- 
^ances  of  the  absence  of  organic  disease,  such  as  may  be  given  if  based  on 
^he  absence  of  all  the  physical  signs  of  lesions,  will  often  go  far  toward 
^frecting  a  cure,  the  disease  being  frequently  kept  up  by  mental  inquietude 
^Mcasioned  by  the  fear  of  sudden  death. 

Daring  the  paroxysms  palliative  measures  are  called  for.     These  consist 

ethereal  stimulants  and  antispasmodics,  occasionally  opiates,  with  sinap- 

'Sams  or  stimulating  liniments  to  the  chest.     If  paroxysms  occur  frequently, 

^  belladonna  plaster  may  be  constantly  worn  over  the  prscordia     Blisters 

^r  other  severe  counter-irritaifts  are  never  requisite. 

Some  persons  are  strongly  predisposed  to  disturbed  action  of  the  heart, 
^nd  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  functional  disorder  for  many  years,  or  during 
"^heir  whole  lives.  The  mental  anxiety  in  such  cases  after  a  time  ceases,  and 
"(mtients  become  reconciled  to  this  as  to  other  physical  evils.  The  frequent 
W^ecarrence  of  functional  disorder  for  an  indefinite  period  does  not  lead  to  the 
^erelopment  of  organic  disease.  The  physician  is  fully  warranted  in  giving 
^KMitive  assurance  to  patients  on  this  point. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  functional  disorder,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
iwtroctaral  lesions  are  not  present.     But  functional  disorder  and  lesions  may 
^lie  associated  when  the  former  is  not  dependent  on  the  latter;  in  other 
"^ords,  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  functional  disorder  when  the  heart  is 
Mree  from  lesions  will  produce  the  same  effect  when  cardie  lesions  exist.     It 
3s  highly  important  for  the  practitioner  to  appreciate  this  fact     Not  infre- 
^nently  the  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  in  cases  in  which  organic  mur- 
MDurs  are  found,  is  mainly  or  exclusively  functional.    It  is  not  uncommon  for 
'practitioners  to  err  in  considering  all  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart, 
«s  arising  from  organic  lesions  if  these  exist  in  ever  so  small  an  amount. 
^ofleioia,  coexisting  with  trivial  lesions,  may  occasion  greatly  disturbed  action 
of  the  heart,  with  dyspnoea  and  even  general  dropsy,  so  that  the  patient  may 
■eem  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  cardiac  disease,  and,  if  the  aniemia  be  cured, 
the  recovery  appears  to  be  complete.    It  should  always,  therefore,  be  a  ques- 
tion, in  cases  of  organic  lesions,  whether  more  or  less  of  the  symptoroatio 
phenomena  may  not  be  due  to  functional  disorder  arising  from  ansemia.  de- 
ranged digestion,  or  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  produced  by 
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tobacco,  coffee,  or  tea,  mental  depression,  excess! yc  venerj,  or  goat 
qaestion  is  to  be  decided  in  the  affirmative  when  caases  of  fonctional  dii 
der  are  discoyerable,  and  when  the  amount  of  the  orgranic  affection,  as  det< 
mined  bj  the  physical  signs,  appears  to  be  insufficient  to  account  for  t^zz^i 
symptomatic  phenomena.  In  proportion  as  the  latter  are  fairly  attribntaibfiir 
to  functional  disorder,  the  prognosis  is,  of  course,  less  grave,  and  impro^0i'  . 
ment  may  be  expected  from  appropriate  treatment 

ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  THYROID  BODY  AND  PROMINENCE  OP 
THE  EYEBALLS  (EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE)  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
FUNCTIONAL  DISORDER  OF  THE  HEART. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  attention  of  clinical  observers  has  been  di« 
reeled  to  an  affection  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  and 
prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  conjoined  with  inordinate  action  of  the  heart 
These  three  pathological  events  form  a  striking  combination,  giving  to  the 
affection  a  well-marked  individuality.  In  the  absence  of  a  name  expressive 
of  its  character,  a  German  author,  Hirsch,  applies  to  it  the  name  Basedow's 
disease,  after  a  German  observer,  who  was  among  the  first  to  describe  it 
fully ;  and  the  distinguished  clinical  teacher.  Trousseau,  in  view  of  the  prior 
claim  of  the  late  Dr.  Graves,  has  proposed  to  call  it  Graves^  disease.  The 
three  events  just  named  evidently  have  some  pathological  connection,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 

The  prominence  of  the  eyes  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  triple  eventa. 
Existing,  in  some  cases,  in  a  marked  degree,  it  gives  to  the  countenance  a 
peculiar  expression.  The  projection  of  the  globes  displays  more  or  less  of 
the  tunica  albuginea,  and  the  patient  has  a  ferocious,  staring  look,  which,  ex- 
isting in  both  eyes,  is  at  once  diagnostic.  The  projection  is  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  prevent  closure  of  the  lids,  and  the  eyeballs  are  partially  exposed 
during  sleep.  Vision  is  generally  not  impaired,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  aside  from  the  prominence,  is  natural.  The  condition  of  the  eyes  does 
not  involve  pain,  but  the  patient  sometimes  feels  as  if  the  eyeballs  were 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  sockets.  The  thyroid  body  is  more  or  less  en* 
larged,  the  enlargement  being  usually  greater  on  the  right  side.  The  in- 
crease does  not  go  on  indefinitely,  forming  the  immense  tumors  which  are 
sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  ordinary  bronchocele  or  goitre,  but  ceases  after 
a  moderate  or  considerable  augmentation  of  bulk  has  been  attained.  The 
swelling  does  not  give  rise  to  pain,  but  may  occasion  some  obsifuctiOD  to 
respiration  from  pressure  on  the  trachea,  and  may  lead  to  embarrassed 
breathing  and  modification  of  the  voice  by  interfering  with  the  function  of 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  thyroid  arteries  are  enlarged,  and  a 
strong  pulsation  is  felt  over  these  and  the  carotids,  frequently  accompanied 
by  marked  thrill.  Arterial  and  venous  murmurs,  frequently  loud  and  some- 
times musical,  are  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  and  near  the 
enlarged  thyroid  body. 

The  habitual  action  of  the  heart  is  increased  in  intensity.  The  organ  beats 
with  abnormal  force.  In  some  cases  this  amounts  to  a  persisting  palpitation. 
This  functional  activity  is  increased  in  paroxysms.  The  beats  are  morbidly 
accelerated,  the  pulse  varying  from  100  to  120  beats  per  minute.  Yalvalar 
lesions  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  exist  in  some,  but  not  in  all  cases. 
When  they  are  present  they  do  not  account  for  the  functional  disorder. 
Loud  inorganic  murmur  at  the  arterial  orifices  of  the  heart  are  not  infre- 
quent. The  inordinate  action  of  the  heart  may  continue  persistingly  for 
months  and  even  years. 
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More  or  less  anemia  coexists  generally,  if  not  invariably.  This  is  by 
lone  conaidered  as  an  essential  pathological  element  of  the  affection.  The 
usmia  Is  freqceotly  marked.  Other  symptoms  which  have  been  noted  are, 
■ntal  depression  and  irritability,  inability  to  sleep,  amenorrhcea,  abnormal 
JMrease  of  appetite  followed  by  anorexia,  sometimes  hysterica]  phenomena, 
ud  emaciatioiL  The  affection  is  essentially  chronic.  In  the  majority  of 
cues  it  continaes  for  months  and  years.  It  does  not  seem  to  tend  intrinsi- 
cillj  to  a  fatal  resalt,  bat  patients  are  apt  to  be  cat  off  daring  its  continn- 
iDce  by  some  intercurrent  affection.  RecoTery  takes  place  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  leases,  the  improvement  being  slow,  and  some  degree  of  en- 
Ivgemeot  of  the  thyroid  body  and  prominence  of  the  eyes  remaining  per- 
DtDently. 

The  affection  is  rare,  and,  since'  the  attention  of  clinical  observers  has 
been  directed  to  it  only  within  the  few  past  years,  farther  materials  for  its 
diDJeal  history  are  yet  to  be  gathered.  When  my  work  on  the  diseases  of 
tlie  heart  was  pablished  (1859),  I  had  met  with  bat  a  single  example. 
Dtmg  the  past  five  years,  in  a  very  large  clinical  field,  only  foar  cases  hare 
cone  ander  my  observation.  In  one  of  these  cases  I  saw  the  patient  but 
once,  and  the  sabseqaent  history  is  unknown.  Two  of  the  cases  were  under 
observation  for  several  weeks,  during  which  there  was  some  improvement, 
lid  (he  patients  were  then  lost  from  view.  The  fourth  case  was  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  mnch  of  the  time  for  two  years.  The  improvement  in  this  case 
Vii  marked,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  in  comfortable  health,  the 
eolargement  of  the  thyroid  body  and  prominence  of  the  eyes  continuing  in  a 
dininished  degree.  In  two  of  these  cases  there  were  no  signs  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart. 

The  pathological  character  of  the  affection  is  not  established.     That  the 
thrte  pathological  events  are  due  exclusively  to  aneemia  is  hardly  probable, 
BBce  ansBmia  is  sufficiently  common  without  these  events,  and,  moreover,  the 
eoexlMting  aniemia  is  not  always  marked.     According  to  Trousseau,  the 
•ocmia  in  some  cases  does  not  occur  until  after  the  development  of  the  affec- 
tion.    Tronsseau  considers  it  as  belonging  among  the  functional  affections  of 
the  DeiTona  system  or  the  neuroses.     The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body 
■eema  to  be  due  to  abnormal  vascularity  and  hypernutrition.     The  promi- 
Beoce  of  the  eyes  is  not  due  to  enlargement  of  the  globes.     In  some  of  the 
few  antof^ical  examinations  which  have  been  reported,  an  abnormal  amount 
o3f  Areolar  and  adipose  tissue  has  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 
But  that  the  protrusion  is  not  always  due  to  this  cause  is  shown  by  the  fact 
Chat  it  has-  been  observed  to  cease  after  death,  and  during  life,  in  certain 
enscs,  moderate  preasare  saffices  to  restore  the  globes  to  their  normal  sita- 
atioo.     It  has  been  attributed  to  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  recti  muscles, 
and  to  congestion  of  the  vessels  behind  the  eyeballs.     The  prominence  of 
the  ejet  and  enlargement  of  the  jthyroid  body,  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
aie  consecutive  to  the  cardiac  disorder.     Cases  are  observed  in  which  en- 
lari^ement  of  the  thyroid  body  is  conjoined  with  inordinate  functional  activity 
of  the  heart,  without  prominence  of  the  eyes,  and  Trousseau  cites  a  case 
IB  which  the  two  latter  were  associated  without  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
bodj.     The  affection,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  occurs  in  females.     Of 
fifkj  caiea  collected  by  Withnisen,  a  Danish  author,  only  eight  were  male 
n^ecta.' 

The  indications  for  treatment  relate  to  the  functional  disorder  of  the  heart 
together  with  the  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  coexisting 
aMemia.     Sedative  remedies  which  tranquillize  the  action  of  the  heart,  with- 

'  Troosaeaa.    Cliniqne  M^dioale,  tome  ii. 
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oat  producing  depression  or  Interfering  with  the  appetite  and  digestion, 
indicated.     For  this  end,  hydrocyanic  acid,  aconite,  belladonna,  and  dig! 
may  be  employed.     The  anemia  calls  for  tonic  remedies,  and  eapeci 
ferraginous  tonics.     Trousseau  is  of  opinion  that  the  latter  are  not  use 
bat  most  writers  agree  as  regards  their  utility,  and  they  have  seemed  to 
beneficial  in  the  few  cases  which  I  have  observed.     Iodine,  with  refere 
to  the  affection  of  the  thyroid  body,  is  of  donbtfol  utility.     Hygienic 
snres  are  probably  of  greater  importance  than  remedies.     Freedom 
mental  depression  is  to  be  secured  as  far  as  possible,  and,  whenever  prac 
ble,  change  of  scene  and  other  means  of  mental  recreation  are  advi 
The  diet  should  be  nutritions,  ainl  out-door  life  is  desirable.     ~ 
advocates  the  employment  of  cold  water  after  the  hydropathic  method. 


ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

The  affection  known  as  angina  pectoris  is  essentially  neuralgic,  and  migb%, 
therefore,  be  included  among  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  as  i^ 
is  almost  invariably,  if  not  always,  incidental  to  lesions  of  the  heart  or  aoit^^ 
and  is  generally  associated  with  notable  disorder  of  the  heart's  action,  it  mm-^ 
properly  be  noticed  in  this  connection.     The  affection  is  characterized 
pain,  usually  intense,  burning,  tearing,  or  lancinating  in  character,  emanatii 
from  the  prsecordia  or  beneath  the  sternum,  and  radiating  thence  in  differen 
directions,  viz.,  into  both  sides  of  the  chest,  the  back,  and  frequently  thi 
left  shoulder ;  extending  down  the  arm  and  sometimes  to  the  forearm ; 
sionally  felt  in  the  forearm  and  hand  and  not  in  the  shoulder  and  arm ;  iii^ 
some  cases  extending  more  or  less  into  both  upper  extremities,  and  it  has 
been  known  to  extend  into  one  and  both  of  the  lower  extremitips;  and, 
finally,  it  may  shoot  upward  into  the  neck,  temples,  and  jaws.     Different 
cases  differ  much  as  regards  the  intensity  of  the  pain  and  the  situations, 
among  those  just  named,  in  which  it  is  felt.     The  pain  in  some  cases  is  lO 
intoiise  as  to  be  truly  excruciating,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  con- 
striction of  the  chest ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  moderate,  or  even  comparatively 
slight. 

The  affection  is  paroxysmal,  and  the  pain  is  but  one  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  paroxysm.  In  most  instances,  the  action  of  the  he%t  is  mop 
or  less  disturbed.  The  beats  are  irregular,  sometimes  violent  or  tomaltQoas, 
and  sometimes  feeble.  An  indescribable  anguish  or  '*  heart  pang^  is  another 
element.  A  vivid  sense  of  impending  death  is  felt.  The  paroxysm  is  usually 
developed  suddenly,  and  the  ])atient  is  compelled  instantly  to  remain  per- 
fectly still ;  he  is  apprehensive  of  making  the  slightest  movement,  and  seizes 
hold  of  some  firm  support  in  order  to  maintain  a  fixed  position.  He  It 
afraid  to  breathe  freely,  although  the  power  of  doing  so  is  not  lost.  Dyspncea 
does  not  belong  to  the  paroxysm  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  depend  on  existing 
cardiac  lesions,  and  is  due  to  voluntary  restraint  of  the  respiratory  movements. 
A  sense  of  numbness  is  felt  in  the  parts  into  which  the  pain  extends.  The 
countenance  denotes  anxiety  and  suffering.  The  surface  is  generally  pallid, 
cool  or  cold,  frequently  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  sometimes  livid. 

Cases  differ  greatly  as  regards  not  only  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  hot 
their  duration  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence.  They  usually  last  for 
a  few  moments  only,  but  in  some  cases  they  continue  for  several  hoars. 
They  may  recur  at  wide  intervals  or  frequently.  As  a  rule,  to  which  there 
are  a  few  exceptions,  if  a  paroxysm  have  been  once  experienced,  other  parox- 
ysms will  follow  sooner  or  later.  Qenerally  they  become  progressively  more 
and  more  frequent,  if  the  life  of  the  patient  continue.     At  first,  and  for  some 
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time,  they  may  appear  to  be  excited  by  some  notable  caase,  soch  as  on  usual 
moscolar  exertion  or  a  powerful  mental  emotion,  but,  after >a  time,  they  are 
liable  to  occur  from  trivial  causes  and  without  any  apparent  cause.  They 
are  aometimes  produced  during  sleep  apparently  by  distressing  dreams. 

The  affection,  as  already  stated,  is  incidental  to  organic  disease  of  the 
lieart  or  aorta,  certainly  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but,  so  far  as  fli 
present  known,  not  with  any  one  form  of  lesion.  It  is  much  oftener  associ- 
ailed  with  lesions  at  the  aortic  than  at  the  mitral  orifice,  yet  it  occurs  in  ouly^ 
■a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  aortic  lesions.  It  occurs  in  some 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  without  any  valvular  lesions.  It  is 
metlmea  associated  with  aneurism  of^the  aorta.  It  has  been  observed  in 
in  which  the  coronary  arteries  are  obstructed  by  calcification  or  other 
€8ions,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  its  occurrence,  as  was  at  one  time  sup- 
osed.  It  is  an  afifection  of  rare  occurrence.  Of  over  1.50  cases  of  organic 
isease  of  the  heart  which  I  analyzed  a  few  years  since,  it  occurred  in  only 
;  and  it  has  so  happened  that  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  case  among  the 
Tg^e  number  of  cases  of  cardiac  disease  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
ioD  daring  the  last  five  years.  That  it  has  a  pathological  connection  with 
rganic  disease  of  the  heart  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
f  it  ever  occur  unless  organic  disease  of  some  kind  be  present.  The  coex- 
atence,  therefore,  is  not  merely  a  coincidence,  but  upon  what  particular  con- 
ition  or  circumstance  common  to  different  forms  of  organic  disease  it  de- 
,  is  not  ascertained.  This  statement  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
_  in  or  neuralgic  element  of  the  paroxysms.  The  other  element^  may  per- 
Iftiaps  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

Angina  pectoris  involves  liability  to  sudden  death.  In  the  majority  of 
death  takes  place  suddenly,  in  a  paroxysm.  The  most  reasonable  way 
f  accounting  for  the  sudden  death,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  attribute  it  to 
ver«aceumulation  of  blood  within  the  ventricular  cavities,  and  arrest  of  the 
earl's  action  as  a  result  of  paralysis  from  distension.  The  explanation,  in 
Sact,  is  the  same  as  of  sudden  death  in  cases  of  free  aortic  regurgitation  and 
Satty  degeneration  The  liability  to  sudden  death,  if  this  be  the  correct  ex- 
planation, belongs  to  the  cases  in  which  the  coexisting  organic  disease  is  of 
^  kind  to  favor  sudden  over-accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities.  Aortic 
Seaiona  and  fatty  degeneration  have  this  effect.  If  the  lesions  do  not  lead  to 
'^kia  effecli  patients  do  not  die  suddenly,  but  linger  on  for  an  indefinite  period 
'^itb  the  !|Morrence  of  the  paroxysms  more  or  less  frequently.  Moreover, 
^he  overloaotng  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  will  account  for  elements  of  the 

fwroxysms  other  than  the  pain,  viz.,  the  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  the 
ndescribable  anguish  and  the  sense  of  impending  death.     If  the  lesions  to 
'^Rrbicb  the  angina  is  incidental  be  not  of  a  character  to  lead  to  overloading 
^nd  consequent  distension  of  the  ventricular  walls,  the  suffering  is  mainly 
Yrom  the  pain.     Some  cases  of  angina  are  of  this  description,  very  little  dis- 
^arbance  of  the  heart's  action  accompanying  the  paroxysm.     On  the  other 
Iband,  all  the  elements  of  a  paroxysm  of  angina,  except  the  pain,  are  observed, 
^ot  infrequently,  in  cases  of  aortic  lesions  with  regurgitation,  and  sudden 
^ealb  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  paroxysms  of  distress  to  winch  patients  affected 
^tb  these  lesions  are  subject,  the  paroxysm  lacking  only  pain  to  constitute 
mngina  pectoris.     The  prognosis  in  cases  of  angina  is  always  grave ;  it  is 
the  more  unfavorable  if  the  physical  signs  show  the  existence  of  serious  car- 
diac lesions,  and  sudden  death  is  to  be  expected  if  there  be  much  aortic  re- 
^rgitatioD,  or  the  habitual  weakness  of  the  heart  renc^er  probable,  fatty 
degeneration  or  impaired  nutrition  of  the  organ.     The  danger,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  not  to, be  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  pain  :   it  is  not  the 
pain  which  kilh^  but  the  coexisting  organic  disease. 
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A  paroxysm  of  angina,  if  well  marked,  offers  symptomatic  featnres  of  a 
striking  character,  by  means  of  which  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made,  yet,  as 
regards  the  nearalgic  element,  it  is  sometimes  simulated  by  paroxysms  of 
pain  which  are  not  properly  to  be  considered  as  constitating  this  affection. 
The  imperative  necessity  which  is  felt  of  maintaining  a  fixed  position  of  the 
body  while  the  paroxysm  lasts,  may  be  considered  as  a  diagnostic  feature. 
If  the  patient  writhe  or  move  about  with  the  pain,  the  attack  is  not  one  of 
.true  angina.  The  coexistence  of  either  cardiac  lesions  or  aortic  anearism, 
is  an  important  point  in  the  diagnosis.  Organic  disease  will  generally  be 
found  to  coexist  in  trne  angina,  but  the  lesions  may  be  of  a  character  not 
to  be  revealed  by  physical  signs.  This  is  the  most  rational  explanation  in 
those  instances  which  have  been  reported  of  paroxysms  in  all  respects  like 
angina,  without  any  phyKJcal  evidence  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  aorta  being 
discoverable.^  It  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  certain  that  organic  disease  is 
present  in  all  cases  of  angina,  but  to  this  rule  the  exceptions  (if  there  be 
any)  are  so  few,  that,  when  a  careful  and  skilful  examination  fails  in  detect- 
ing the  signs  of  organic  disease,  the  probability  is,  either  that  the  affection 
is  not  true  angina,  or  that  existing  lesions  elude  detection.  The  age  of 
the  patient  is  to  be  taken  into  account  The  affection  occurs  very  rarely 
under  forty  years  of  age.  Sex  is  also  to  be  considered.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  patients  are  of  the  male  sex. 

The  treatment  embraces  measures  to  afford  relief  in  the  paroxysm,  and 
those  indicated  in  the  intervals.  The  palliative  measures  embrace  opium, 
given  protnptly  and  sufficiently  to  relieve  the  pain.  It  should  be  given  in  a 
form  to  act  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  hypodermic  method,  if  the  physi- 
cian happen  to  be  at  hand,  is  to  be  preferred.  Alcoholic,  ethereal,  and  other 
stimulants  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  heart  is  irregular 
and  feeble.  Revulsive  applications  to  the  chest  and  extremities  are  appro- 
priate. In  the  intervals,  the  first  point  is  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  every- 
thing which  will  be  likely  to  provoke  a  paroxysm,  such  as  active  exercise, 
mental  excitement,  over-ingestion  of  food,  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Aside 
from  prophylaxis,  the  measures  indicated  are  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  general  health  and  coexisting  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  aorta. 
Trousseau,  who  regards  the  affection  as  analogous  to  epileptic  seizures,  and 
calls  it  cardiac  epilepsy,  advises  the  long-continued  employment  of  belladonna. 


*       THORACIC  ANEURISM. 

Referring  the  reader  to  works  which  treat  specially  of  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  aorta,  and  to  surgical  treatises,  for  an  account  of  the  different  varieties 
of  aneurismal  turners,  of  the  modes  in  which  they  are  produced,  etc.,  I  shall 
simply  enumerate  the  diagnostic  symptoms  and  signs  of  aneurism  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  with  the  prognosis  and  treatment,  limiting  the  term  aneurism 
to  a  circumscribed  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  forming  a  tumor  of  greater  or 
less  size.  Aneurismal  tumors  may  spring  from  the  thoracic  aorta  at  different 
points.  Not  infrequently  they  originate  within  the  pericardium,  in  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva,  and,  in  this  situation,  rupture  takes  place  before  the  tumor 
attains  to  great  size,  the  hemorrhage  taking  place  into  the  pericardial  sac, 
and,  of  course,  causing  instant  death.  A  fatal  result  from  aneurism  in  this 
situation  generally  occurs  without  any  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  without  any 
symptoms  denoting  a  grave  disease.  The  diagnosis  must  be  difficult  and 
perhaps  impossibfe.     Of  703  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Sibson  (MetL  Anatomy, 

^  '  Vide  Clinique  M^dicale,  par  Trousseau,  tome  i. 
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T.),  87  were  within  the*  pericardiam.  The  ascending  portion  of  the 
BFch  withoQt  the  pericardiom  is  the  most  frequent  site;  in  193  of  the  703 
csfew  analyzed  by  Dr.  Sibson  the  situation  was  in  this  portion.  The  ascending 
and  tranaverse  portions  are  not  infrequently  both  involved  in  the  dilatation. 
This  was  the  case  in  140  of  703  cases.  The  transverse  portion  was  affected 
alone  in  120  cases,  and,  conjointly  with  the  descending  aorta,  in  20  cases. 
The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  was  the  seat  in  72,  and  the  aorta  below 
ibe  arch  in  71  cases.^  The  anenrismal  tumors  in  the  larger  proportion  of 
caKB  spring  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the  artery,  but  they  may  spring  from 
^ther  the  inner,  posterior,  or  anterior  aspect. 

Anenrismal  tumors,  according  to  their  situation  and  size,  give  rise  to 
certain  symptoms  by  pressing  upon  the  different  surrounding  parts.  Unless 
referred  to  their  true  source,  these  symptoms  may  mislead  the  physician  by 
Appearing  to  indicate  other  affections.  And  by  means  of  these  symptoms, 
not  only  may  aneurism  be  suspected,  but,  assuming  its  existence,  its  situation 
ly  be  inferred. 

Intermption  of  the  circulation  through  the  innominata  and  the  left  carotid 

nd  subclavian  artery  may  arise  either  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on 

ese  veMels  or  obstruction  by  fibrinous  plugs.     Feebleness  or  extinction 

the  palse  in  the  radial,  brachial,  or  carotid  artery  on  one  side  is  one  of 

XYkt  symptoms  of  aneurism,  and  indicates  its  situation  to  be  at  the  right  or 

left  extremity  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch.     An  anenrismal  tumor 

mpringiDg  from  the  ascending  or  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  may  press 

upon  the  superior  vena  cava  or  the  venae  innominatae,  and  induce  venous 

congestion  limited  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  and  perhaps  to  one 

^pper  extremity,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  more  or  less  oedema.     These 

symptoms  point  to  the  existence  and  situation  of  aneurism. 

An  anenrism  seated  in  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  may  press  upon 
Ibe  trachea  or  one  of  the  primary  bronchi,  and  interfere  with  respiration. 
If  the  obstruction  be  considerable,  the  breathing  is  labored,  and  may  be 
Mcompanied  with  a  noise,  heard  at  a  distance,  called  stridor.     Under  these 
drramstances,  auscultation  will  show  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
00  both  sides  of  the  chest  if  the  trachea  be  pressed  upon,  but  the  feebleness 
limited  to  one  side,  and  the  murmur  exaggerated  on  the  other  side,  if  only 
one  of  the  bronchi  be  obstructed.     Embarrassment  of  respiration  may  pro- 
ceed from  pressure  upon  another  part,  viz.,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
If  the  prsspre  be  sufficient  to  Interrupt  the  function  of  the  nerve  on  one 
side,  laryngeal  obstruction  arises  from  an  arrest  of  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  glottis  on  that  side.     The  embarrassment  from  this  cause,  however,  is 
not  very  great.     Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  induced  if  the  relation  of  the 
to  the  tumor  be  such  that  it  is  irritated  instead  of  its  function  being 
nailed.     I  have  lately  reported  a  case  in  which  the  teft  recurrent  nerve 
being  sitnated  between  a  calcareous  deposit  and  the  aneurismal  tumor,  spasm 
of  the  glottis  occurred  so  frequently  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  fatal.' 
Modi&cation  of  the  voice  and  aphonia  are  effects  of  either  incomplete  or 
complete  paralysis  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the 
affection  of  the  voice  is  found  to  vary  at  different  times  according  to  the 
varying  amount  of  pressure.     These  laryngeal  symptoms  are  apt  to  mislead 
bj  directing  attention  to  the  larynx  as  the  seat  of  disease.     Tracheotomy 
Ws   been  repeatedly  performed  under  the  belief  that  the  obstruction  of 
respiration  was  due  to  an  affection  of  the  larynx. 

Pressure  on  the  oesophagus,  when  the  tumor  is  situated  in  the  transverse 

1  Fuller,  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
'  American  Medical  Timed,  18G4. 
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or  descending  aorta,  may  occnr  so  ajs  to  occasion  obstmction  to  the  passage- 
of  food.  This  symptom  sbonld  excite  suspicion  of  anearism,  and  snch  a 
suspicion  shonld  enforce  caution  in  the  use  of  bougies  to  explore  and  dilate 
the  cBsophagus.  Pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  known  to  occur, 
inducing  marked  emaciation.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  another 
effect  of  an  aneurismal  tumor,  leading  to  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
on  the  affected  side.  If  the  tnmor  be  seated  in  the  descending  aorta,  it  is 
likely  to  lead  to  erosion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  may  thus  occasion 
paralysis  by  affecting  the  spinal  cord.  These  cases  are  generally  character- 
ized  by  considerable  pain  referred  to  the  back.  Neuralgic  pains  and  well* 
marked  angina  pectoris  sometimes  accompany  anenrism  seated  in  the  ascend- 
ing aorta. 

The  diagnosis  of  thoracic  anenrism  is  to  be  based  on  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  of  the  foregoing  symptomatic  ^phenomena,  taten  in  connection  with 
the  physical  signs  of  a  tnmor  within  the  chest,  situated  at  some  point  in  the 
tract  of  the  aorta.  The  signs  are  very  obvious  when  the  aneurism  has  led 
to  erosion  of  the  ribs  and  an  external  tumor,  pulsating,  perhaps  presenting 
a  thrill,  the  heart-sonnds  heard  with  more  or  less  intensity  when  the  stetho- 
scope is  placed  over  it,  and  a  single  or  double  bellows  murmur.  The  signs 
are  less  marked  before  the  tumor  makes  its  way  through  the  thoracic  walls, 
but  they  may  be  sufficient  to  render  the  diagnosis  quite  positive.  Dnlness 
on  percussion  over  a  circumscribed  space  in  the  tract  of  the  aorta  is  an  im- 
portant diagnostic  point.  This  space  will  be  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
chest,  if  the  anenrism  spring  from  the  arch,  and  posteriorly  if  it  spring  from 
the  descending  aorta  below  the  arch.  Careful  inspection  and  palpation  may 
disclose  pulsation  and  perhaps  thrill  before  any  external  tumor  is  apparent 
Undue  audibleness  of  the  heart  sounds  within  the  space  found  to  be  dull  on 
percussion,  and  a  single  or  double  murmur  not  transmitted  from  the  aortic 
orifice,  are  highly  significant  signs.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  uni- 
formly present,  and,  therefore,  while  their  presence  contributes  to  the  diag- 
nosis, their  absence  is  not  proof  that  aneurism  does  not  exist. 

The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  relates  only  to  the  duration 
of  life.  The  instances  of  recovery  are  so  few  that  practically  they  are  to  be 
disregarded.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  death  is  the  result  of  ruptnre  of 
the  aneurismal  sac.  The  rupture  may  take  place  in  various  directions,  viz., 
externally,  into  the  cesophagus,  trachea,  bronchi,  pleural  cavity,  heart,  vensB 
cavae,  spinal  column,  pericardial  cavity,  etc.  The  rupture  ma)^  be  at  first 
small,  so  that  death  takes  place  more  or  less  gradually,  or  it  may  be  large 
enough  to  cause  a  sufficient  hemorrhage  to  destroy  life  within  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  progress  of  the  aneurism  varies  much  in  different  cases,  the 
duration  of  life  being  in  some  cases  but  a  few  months,  and  in  some  cases 
several  years.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  life  is  destroyed  before 
rupture  takes  place.  Pressure  on  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  vena  cava,  tho- 
racic duct,  or  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  may  lead  to  a  fatal 
result,  and  the  patient  may  be  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection.  Or- 
ganic lesions  of  the  heart  coexist  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  These, 
of  course,  involve  distress  and  danger  in  proportion  to  their  nature  and 
extent,  and  may  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Clinical  observation 
shows  that  patients  affected  with  thoracic  anenrism  rarely  have  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

The  treatment  relates  to  the  palliation  of  suffering  and  the  prolongation 
of  life.  All  active  exertions  are  to  be  avoided,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  emo- 
tional excitement.  The  body  is  to  be  well  nourished,  if  possible,  but  the 
diet  should  be  unstimulating,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  interdicted.  Liquids 
should  be  taken  sparingly.     The  action  of  the  heart,  if  abnormally  strong, 
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is  to  be  diminisbed  by  sedrftive  remedies,  and,  perhaps,  if  the  patient  be 
j)Iethoric,  in  some  cases,  by  small  abstractions  of  blood.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant not  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  anaemia,  if  it  exist,  calls  for  the 
-ttreatment  appropriate  to  that  condition.  Pain  and  other  incidental  symp- 
"toms  are  to  be  palliated  by  appropriate  remedies. 

It  ifl  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  progress  of  the  aneurism  is  retarded 
1)7  the  deposit  of  successive  layers  of  fibrin  within  .the  anearismal  sac.  It 
-is  in  this  mode  that  a  cnre  is  sometimes  effected.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
Htbat  the  blood  should  be  rich  in  fibrin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  deposit  is 
^nore  likely  to  take  place  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  heart  is  slow. 
^XCemedies  which  reduce  somewhat  the  frequency,  of  the  heart's  action  may 
Sn  this  way  be  useful. 

If  spasm  of  the  glottis  be  induced  through  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
-fto  such  an  extent  as  tb  endanger  life,  laryngotomy  is  warrantable,  if  not 
^Mivisable,  with  a  view  to  palliation  and  the   prolongation  of  life.     This 
operation  will,  of  course,  be  of  no  avail  if  the  obstruction  be  due  to  pres- 
sure of  the  aneurismal  tumor  upon  the  trachea. 


SECTION    THIRD. 


DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER    I. 


latrodoeto^  Remarks— Sporadic  Dyientery — Anatomical  Character! — Clinical  Hiitory — 
P'tbological  Character — Caaiation — Diagnoiii — Prognoiis — Treatment — Epidemic  Dyien- 
t«7^Chronie  Djaentery— Inflammation  of  the  CsBcum — Perforation — Painful  Tumor  near 
tb  Occam. 

The  important  organs  composing  the  digestive  system,  are,  the  month 

vith  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  snblingnal  glands,  the  pharynx  and 

(Mophagas,  the  stomach  and  daodenam,  the  small  and  large  intestine  with 

tile  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  collatitioas  abdominal  viscera,  viz.,  the  liver, 

piocreas,  and  spleen.     Affections  of  the  two  outlets  of  the  alimentary  canal, 

Tiz.,  the  month,  pharynx,  and  oesophagns,  with  the  appended  glands,  and  the 

netom  and  anns,  properly  belong  to  the  department  of  snrgery,  being  either 

opeo  to  view  or  accessible  by  mannal  exploration,  and  often  requiring  sur- 

|ieal  operations.     These  affections,  for  the  most  part,  will  not  be  considered 

in  this  work.     This  section  will,  therefore,  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  diseases 

iffecting  the  hollow  viscera  and  the  solid  organs  within  the  abdomen.     The 

iffections  of  the  digestive  system,  as  of  other  anatomical  systems,  consist  of, 

foti,  inflammations ;  second,  structural  lesions ;  and  third,  functional  disorders. 

The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  hollow  viscera  will  be  first  considered. 

hliammation  affecting  these  viscera  may  be  seated  in  .the  mucous  membrane 

loing  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  investing  serous  membrane,  the  peri- 

tODeont    Inflammation  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  limited 

to  a  certain  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  the  portion  lining  either  the 

ttomacb  and  duodenum,  the  small  intestine,  exclusive  of  the  duodenum,  or 

Bore  or  less  of  the  large  intestine.     This  rule  will  also  be  found  to  apply  to 

fiactional  disorders,  that  is,  the  sections  just  named  are  apt  te  be  disordered 

separately.     Inflammation  affecting  these  sections  gives  rise  to  separate  dis- 

•nci.     I  shall  proceed  to  consider  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine,  con- 

ititoting  the  affection  commonly  known  as  dysentery.     Inflammation,  in  this 

•HoatioD,  may  be  either  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.     Chronic  dysentery  will 

daim  consideration  nnder  a  distinct  head.     A  capital  distinction  relates  to 

djientery  occnrring  as  a  sporadic  and  as  an  epidemic  affection.     Sporadic 

aid  epidemic  dysentery  will  claim  separate  consideration. 

8P0BADI0    PTSBNTBBT. 

The  term  dysentery  has  long  been  in  use  to  designate  inflammation  of  the 
hrge  intestine,  attended  with  mucous  and  bloody  dejections.  As  a  name  for 
tlie  diseasCi  the  term  i^not  very  distinctive,  its  etymology  simply  expressing 
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intestinal  difficalty ;  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  sabstitate  a  term  conformable  to  the 
nomenclature  of  inflammatory  affections,  since  there  is  no  anatomical  name 
for  the  large  intestine  as  a  whole.  The  term  coloniHs,  or  colitis,  is  sometimes 
ased  in  the  place  of  dysentery,  but  this  implies  that  the  inflammation  is  limited 
to  the  colon,  whereas  the  rectum  is  generally,  if  not  always,  involved,  and, 
in  fact,  in  some  cases  of  dysentery  the  affection  may  not  extend  above  the  rec- 
tum. The  term  dysentery  has  the  recommendation  of  not  expressing  any- 
thing erroneous  or  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  pathological  character  of  the 
disease.  Sporadic  dysentery  is  presented  in  practice  as  an  acute  and  a  sab- 
acute  affection ;  that  is,  the  local  and  general  symptoms  frequently  denote 
more  or  less  gravity  of  disease,  compelling  the  patient  to  keep  the  bed,  and 
in  some  cases,  it  is  an  extremely  mild  and  almost  trivial  affection.  Different 
cases  of  the  sporadic  form  present  every  gradation  as  regards  severity,  and 
there  are  few  diseases  in  the  nosology  which  offer  a  wider  contrast  than  the 
mildest  cases  of  sporadic,  and  the  gravest  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery. 

Anatomioal  ohabaoters In  subacute  or  mild  cases,  the  inflammation 

has  but  little  intensity,  and  may  be  limited  in  extent,  being  confined  perhaps 
to  the  rectum.  As  in  these  cases  the  disease  involves  no  danger,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  parts  after  death  is  not  offered.  The  mildness  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  short  career  of  the  disease  suffice  to  show  that  ulcerations 
or  other  lesions  of  importance  do  not  take  place  in  these  cases.  In  acute  or 
severe  cases,  the  inflammation  is  not  only  more  intense,  but  more  extensive^ 
involving,  not  only  the  rectum,  but  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  coloD. 
These  cases  are  liable  to  end  fatally,  and  the  affected  membrane  is  found,  on 
examination  after  death,  to  be  reddened  from  active  congestion,  swollen, 
softened,  pulpy,  presenting,  in  different  cases,  ecchymoses,  excoriations  from 
desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  abrasion,  and  ulcerations  in  greater  or  less 
number,  which  are  sometimes  small  and  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  The 
ulcers  may  or  may  not  be  seated  in  the  intestinal  glands  and  follicles.  The 
redness  and  swelling  are  frequently  not  uniform  over  the  extent  of  intestine 
affected,  but  are  either  limited  to,  or  more  marked  in  certain  portions,  more 
ettecially  the  projecting  folds  of  the  membrane.  Small  vesicles  are  some- 
times observed.  The  swelling  of  the  membrane  is  due,  in  part,  to  subma- 
cous  infiltration,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  so  great,  at  certain  points,  as  to 
give  rise  to  protuberances  resembling  warty  growths  or  fungoid  excres- 
cences.  These  protuberances  may  be  more  or  less  numerous,  and  sometimes 
coalescing,  giving  to  'the  surface  a  lobulated  aspect.  Patches  of  exuded 
fibrin  are  frequently  adherent  to  the  inflamed  membrane,  presenting  a 
greenish  or  brownish  color.  The  intestine  contains  more  or  less  of  morbid 
matter  corresponding  to  the  dejections  during  life,  consisting  of  mucus,  pus. 
fibrinous  flakes,  desquamated  epithelium,  and  sero-sanguinolent  liquid.  The 
intestine  may  present  a  dark  and  almost  black  appearance,  from  congestion, 
but  sphacelation,  beyond  the  circumscribed  sloughing  which  precedes  ulcera- 
tions, is  rare.  As  a  rule,  the  appearances  denote  progressively  a  greater 
amount  of  disease  in  passing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine 
downward  to  the  anus,  the  greatest  amount  being  at  the  rectum  and  sigmoid 
flexure.  There  has  been  much  discussion  whether  the  morbid  appearances  in 
dysentery  denote  ordinary  inflammation  varying  in  different  cases  in  inten- 
sity, or  whether  they  are  due  to  a  peculiar  morbid  process ;  also  whether  the 
intestinal  glands  and  follicles  are  generally  and  primarily  involved.  It  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  consider  the  morbid  anatomy  with 
reference  to  these  points  of  inquiry. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  found  to  be  considerably  enlarge, 
and  in  some  instances  contain  pus. 
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Clinioal  History. — The  disease  is  generally  nshered  in  with  an  ordinary 
diarrhoea ;  that  is,  with  more  or  less  frequent  dejections  of  a  fecolent  charac- 
ter. Of  thirty-three  recorded  cases  which  I  have  analyzed  with  reference  to 
this  pointy  these  dejections  preceded  the  characteristic  dysenteric  evacuations 
in  thirty.  The  latter  appeared  after  the  former  had  existed  for  a  period  * 
Taryiog  from  twenty-four  hoars  to  seven  days.^ 

The  characteristic  evacuations  consist  of  mncas,  with  which  more  or  less 
blood  is  nsaally  commingled.  The  quantity  passed  at  each  act  of  defecation 
is  generally  small,  but  the  act  is  frequently  repeated,  slight  evacuations 
often  taking  place  every  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes  after  intervals  of  a  few 
moments  only.  The  quantity  of  mucus  expelled  in  some  cases  is  abnndant, 
and  forms  a  jelly-like  mass,  not  unlike  a  oallection  of  the  rusty  sputa  of 
pneumonitis.  The  popular  term  applied  to  the  matter  of  these  evacuations 
18  slime,  and  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  preparation  of  intestines  for 
sausages,  they  are  often  compared  to  the  "scrapings  of  hogs'  guts." 
Rarely  in  sporadic,  but  not  infrequently  in  epidemic  dysentery,  the  evacua- 
tions contain  fibrinous  laminae  or  flakes  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  A  sero- 
Bangainolent  liquid,  either  small  in  quantity  or  abundant,  also  occnrs  occa- 
sionally in  sporadic,  but  much  oftener  in  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery.  The 
latter  has  been  compared  to  water  in  which  meat  has  been  washed,  and  was 
called  by  the  older  writers  lotura  camium.  Most  of  the  evacuations  are 
exclnsively  dysenteric,  that  is,  consisting  of  mucus,  epithelium,  lymph,  and 
blood,  but  with  some  of  the  evacuations  fecal  matter  is  discharged.  Fre- 
quently this  presents  a  green  color.  Occasionally  round  hardened  lumps  of 
feces  are  expelled  ;  these  are  called  sct/bala.  The  amount  of  morbid  matter 
evacuated,  together  with  the  absence  of  fecal  matter,  constitutes,  measurably, 
a  criterion  of  the  extent  of  intestinal  surface  affected.  In  the  course  of  the 
disease,  the  evacuations  may  contain  more  or  less  purulent  matter,  but  this 
belongs  more  especially  to  chronic  dysentery.  In  lieu  of  the  fecal  odor, 
they  frequently  emit  a  putrid  fetor. 

The  inflammation  of  the  rectum  occasions  a  sensation  as  if  this  portion  of 
the  bowel  were  filled,  and  leads  to  the  frequent  desire  to  defecate,  witl^a 
much  straining  as  the  soreness  of  the  parts  will  allow.  This  desire  to  stnna 
ioeffectually  is  called  tenesmus.  Sometimes  the  straining  efforts  produce 
prolapsus  of  the  intestine.  The  evacuations  are  frequently  preceded  by 
griping  or  colic  pains  which  have  been  called  tormina.  The  tormina  and 
tenesmus  are  not  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease  ;  they  are  some- 
times wanting  in  fatal  cases,  and  are  prominent  symptoms  in  some  mild  cases. 
They  are,  however,  the  chief  sources  of  suffering.  Tenderness  on  pressure^, 
is  in  some  cases  more  or  less  marked  over  the  descending  colon,  and  some- 
times over  the  whole  tract  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  rarely  great,  and 
not  infrequently  wanting.  Meteorism  or  tympanitic  distension  is  rarely 
present ;  the  abdomen  is  nsually  depressed.  Strangury  and  retention  of 
nrine  are  occasional  symptoms,  and,  in  the  female,  leucorrhoea  may  be  pro* 
daced. 

The  pulse,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  bat  little,  and  sometimes  not  at  all, 
accelerated.  Exceptionally,  high  febrile  movement  exists ;  this  is  in  robust 
persons,  the  inflammation  being  more  intense  and  diffused  than  asoah 
Great  freqnency  of  the  pulse  always  denotes  gravity  and  danger,  but  the 
converse  does  not  hold  good  ;  in  some  fatal  cases  the  pulse  is  never  much 
accelerated.  The  skin  is  generally  either  cool  or  moderately  hot,  but,  ex- 
ceptionally, with  high  febrile  movement,  there  is  much  heal  of  the  surface. 

*  Clinical  Report  on  Dysentery,  baaed  on  an  analysis  of  forty-nine  oases,  by  the 
author.    1S53. 
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The  tonfcue  maj  be  frosted,  or  more  or  less  coated,  or  it  may  present  a  nata- 
ral  appearance.  During '^the  coarse  of  the  disease,  the  appetite  is  more  or 
less  diminished,  or  lost.  Thirst  is  asuallv  present,  and  is  sometimes  orgeat 
Vomiting  occasionally  occurs,  and  may  be  prominent  as  a  symptom,  the 
matter  vomited  being  of  a  greenish  color.  The  intellect  is  unaffected  as  a 
mle,  delirium  occnrring  with  great  infreqaency  in  cases  which  end  in  re* 
covery,  bnt  occasionally  in  cases  which  prove  fatal,  toward  the  close  of  life. 
The  loss  of  strength  varies  greatly  in  different  cases  according  to  the  inten- 
sity and  extent  of  the  local  affection,  depending,  also,  on  the  condition  oC 
the  patient  when  attacked. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  from  the  date  of  the  attack  to  convalescence 
Taries  from  four  to  twenty^ond'days.  These  figures  represent  the  minimaa 
and  maximum  duration  in  thirty  recorded  cases. 

Patholootcal  Character. — Our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  sporadie  i 
dysentery  embraces  only  the  intestinal  affection,  the  local  and  general  pb< 
nomena  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  being  symptomatic  of  this 
tion.  The  disease  is  a  spontaneous  infiammation  of  the  large  intestinSpK^ 
using  the  term  spontaneous  in  the  sense  already  defined ;  bnt  it  is  altogethei^ 
probable  that  the  inflammation  is  developed  as  a  result,  or  a  local  ezpressioni^  ' 
of  a  prior  internal  morbid  condition  of  which  we  have  at  present  no  know^  * 
ledge.  This  view  of  the  pathological  character  is  consistent  with  what  will  b^^ 
presented  under  the  head  of  causation.  The  view,  however,  is  by  no  mean^v 
peculiar  to  this  disease,  but  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  so-called  sponta 
neous  local  affections. 

The  question  arises  in  this  connection — Is  there  more  than  one  species  o^^ 
sporadic  dysentery  ?    Writers  have  described  different  kinds  of  the  disease^^ 
which  they  have  distinguished  as  typhous,  bilious,  intermittent,  and  remittent^^ 
rheumatic,  febrile,  and  non-febrile,  etc.     These  terms  denote  either  variation^ 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  or  the  coexistence  of  other  diseases.     Dys- 
entery may  occur  as  a  complication  of  the  continued  and  periodical  fevers. 
So  rheumatism  and  dysentery  are  occasionally  associated.     These  combina- 
tions are  important  in  their  practical  relations,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  disease,  under  these  circumstances,  is  specifically  different  from  its  oi^ 
dinary  form.     Variations  as  regards  febrile  movement,  supposed  disorder  of 
the  liver,  etc.,  do  not  affect  the  special  character  of  the  disease. 

Causation No  age  is  exempt  from  a  liability  to  this  disease,  bnt,  in  the 

majority  of  cases,  the  patients  are  adults  and  under  thirty-five.  This  was 
true  of  30  out  of  44  cases  analyzed  with  reference  to  this  point.  A  larger 
number  of  males  than  females  are  attacked,  but  the  preponderance  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  marked  predisposition  relates  to  sex.  The  cansa- 
tion  has  a  very  obvious  relation  to  climate.  The  disease  is  vastly  more  fre- 
quent, in  the  sporadic  as  well  as  epidemic  form,  in  tropical  than  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates.  The  causation  has  also  a  striking  relation  to  season. 
Of  forty-four  cases  which  I  recorded  during  fourteen  years,  all  save  one 
case  occurred  in  July,  August,  September,  and  October.  The  constitotion 
and  previous  health  were  good  in  one  half  of  the  cases  which  I  have  ana- 
lyzed,  and  in  the  remaining  half  there  was  no  uniformity  in  character  as 
regards  the  antecedent  affections  or  disordered  health. 

Writers  have  been  accustomed  to  state  that  the  disease  may  be  prodnced 
by  various  obvious  causes,  such  as  atmospherical  changes,  excesses  in  eating 
and  drinking,  indulgence  in  acid  unripe  fruits  or  crude  vegetables,  etc  Bnt 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  its  origin  to  these  causes^ 
nor  to  any  obvious  cause.  This  renderait  probable  that  a  special  canse  is 
involved  in  sporadic,  as  well  as  in  epidemic,  dysentery.    The  limitation  of 
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tbe  ocf orrenee  of  the  disease  to  the  summer  and  autumnal  season,  and  its 
Bore  frequent  occurrence  in  tropical  climates,  point  to  this  conclusion,  and 
totbeageDcy  of  a  high  temperature  in  the  evolution  of  the  special  cause. 
TirioQS  circomstances  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  disease  in  an 
ej^emic  form,  which  may,  also,  be  more  or  less  frequently  involved  in  its 
jvoduetioD  when  it  is  sporadic.  These  causative  circumstances  will  be  no« 
IJccd  in  treating  of  epidemic  dysentery.  There  are  no  grounds  for  consid- 
eriiig  sporadic  dysentery  as  contagious. 

DiAQNOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  dysentery  involves  no  difficulty.    The  char- 
acteristic evacnations  are  pathognomonic.     It  is  to  be  discriminated  from 
c«flM  of  bloody  evacuations  and  irritation  of  .the  rectum  incidental  to  h»- 
tiiorrhoids,  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  or  melsena,  and  of  the  discharge  of 
P08  from  an  abscess  opening  into  the  intestine.    The  points  of  contrast  with 
^yMnt/BTj  which  these  cases  offer,  are  sufficiently  apparent. 

PiOGNOfiiB. — Sporadic  dysentery,  in  temperate  climates,  intrinsically  tends 
recovery.     It  is  a  distressing  disease,  but  attended  with  very  little  dan- 
to  life.     A  fatal  result  is  due  either  to  an  unusual  intensity  and  extent 
tbe  local  affection,  or  to  an  inability  of  the  system  to  resist  the  disease, 
feebleness  of  the  constitution,  or  to  some  coexisting  affection.     The 
Y^rognosis  in  tropical  cljmates  i%  undoubtedly  less  favorable.     The  recovery 
VvoBi  the  disease  in  temperate  climates  is  almost  always  complete ;  that  is, 
ill  rarely  eventuates  in  chronic  dysentery.    Nor  does  it  leave  a  predisposition 
Xa  any  other  disease.     In  tropical  climates  abscess  of  the  liver  is  a  not  in- 
frequent aeqael.     This  very  rarely,  if  ever,  follows  in  temperate  climates. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  immediate  relapses  are  not  apt  to  take  place, 
tad  thevoccorrence  of  the  disease  does  not  induce  a  greater  liability  to  its 
leeurrence  at  a  subsequent  period.     With  reference  to  the  latter  point,  my 
iBilysis  of  cases,  although  the  number  was  not  large,  developed  an  inter- 
esting result     Of  all  the  cases  occurring  during  fourteen  years,  in  not  a 
\     iiDgle  instance  was  the  disease  known  to  recur.     And  in  sixteen  of  these 
cues  the  patients  were  under  observation  after  recovery  during  periods  vafy- 
iag  from  one  year  to  thirteen  years.     This  result  was  the  more  striking  from 
the  fact  that  the  patients  for  several  years  were  within  the  sphere  of  an 
epidemic  influence,  which,  in  some  instances,  affected  other  members  of  the 
families. 


Triatbobnt. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  sporadic  dysentery  would 
doabtlesa  end  in  recovery  without  medicinal  treatmeut.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  arrested,  that  its  duration  may  be 
frequently  abridged,  and  the  distressing  symptoms  may  be  greatly  relieved 
by  jodicioQS  therapeutical  measures. 

It  is  desirable  that,  as  early  as  possible,  the  fecal  contents  of  the  large 
ktcstine  shoald  be  effectually  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  their  continued 
pasiage  over  the  inflamed  surface,  and  to  secure,  so  far  as  may  be,  that  im- 
portant end  in  the  treatment  of  all  inflammations,  viz.,  quietude  of  the  in- 
iamed  part  It  would  seem  that  nature  endeavors  to  relieve  the  bowels  of 
their  contents,  by  the  diarrhoea  which  precedes  the  dysenteric  evacuations. 
Tbe  first  point  in  entering  on  the  treatment  is  to  ascertain  if  the  bowels 
hate  been  spontaneonsly  relieved.  With  reference  to  this  point,  the  size 
•■d  character  of  the  stools  are  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  abdomen  examined 
by  palpation.  In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  render  the  effort  of  nature  more 
complete  by  giving  an  effective  purgative.  Castor  oil  has  been  in  much  re- 
pute at  an  appropriate  remedy,  but,  aside  from  the  objection  on  the  score  o^ 
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the  disgast  which  many  persons  have  for  this  remedy,  the  saline  cathartics 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  soda,  the  Rochelle  saltM^ 
or  the  citrate  of  magnesia  may  be  employed.  The  saline  selected  sboald 
be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  produce,  promptly,  abundant  dejectioDS,  and 
it  is  then  to  be  discontinued.  .  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  after  free 
purgation,  the  dysenteric  evacuations  do  not  return,  and  recovery  at  once 
ensues.  This  abortive  effect  takes  place  only  in  some  cases,  in  which  the 
inflammation  is  not  intense  and  is  limited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine. 
Notable  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  the  dysenteric  evacuations,  and  relief 
of  the  tormina  and  the  tenesmus,  not  infrequently  follow  the  operation  of  the 
saline  purgative.  This  treatment  may  be  pursued  except  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  contra-indicated  by  grea^l^feebleness  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

After  purgation,  opium,  in  some  form,  is  the  remedy  to  be  jpost  relied 
upon.  A  full  dose  of  opium  administered  by  enema,  or  as  a  suppository, 
will  sometimes  succeed  in  arresting  the  disease.  It  often  mitigates  the 
severity  of  the  disease  and  affords  marked  relief.  Administered  by  the 
rectum,  however,  it  is  not  always  retained,  and  then  reliance  must  be  had 
upon  its  administration  per  orem.  It  may  be  given  in  full  doses  repeated 
every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  or  in  smaller  doses  repeated  at  shorter  inter- 
Tals.  As  regards  the  form  of  opium  selected,  I  believe  this  is  chiefly  import- 
ant in  respect  of  the  preference  or  peculiarity  of  the  patient.  I  have  seen 
the  opium  in  gum  or  powder,  the  various  liquid  preparations,  and  the  salts 
of  morphia  equally  effectual.  The  form  found  to  be  preferable  is  to  be  con- 
tinued during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  doses  being  regulated  by  the 
frequency  of  the  evacuations  and  the  suffering.  Experience  in  each  case  is 
to  be  the  guide  as  to  the  mode  of  administration.  Generally  the  administra- 
tion by  the  mouth  and  rectum  alternately  is  advisable.  The  opiate  remedies 
are  to  be  gradually  diminished  as  the  dysenteric  evacuations  become  less 
frequent  and  the  suffering  from  tormina  and  tenesmus  is  less.  After  two  or 
three  days,  if  the  disease  continue,  the  saline  purgative  may  be  repeated  if 
not  contra-indicated  by  the  feebleness  of  the  patient,  and  afterward  the  use  of 
opium  resumed. 

In  this  plan  of  treatment  the  reliance  is  upon  free  purgation  and  opiuoL 
.  The  chief  reliance,  I  believe,  should  be  upon  these  measures;  but  other 
measures  may  be  conjoined.  The  subnitrate  or  the  subcarbonate  of  bismuth 
in  scruple  or  half  drachm  doses,  the  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
gallic  acid,  and  the  various  vegetable  astringents,  such  as  rhatania,  kino, 
catechu,  hsematoxylon,  etc.,  are  useful  as  adjuvants.  These  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  to  the  exclusion  of  opium,  in  those  cases  only  in  which,  from  a  cod- 
^  Btitutional  peculiarity,  the  latter  produces  unpleasant  effects  sufficient  to 
preclude  its  employment.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  persons  are 
affected  so  unpleasantly  by  opium  that  its  use  is^  if  possible,  to  be  avoided ; 
but  it  is  often  the  case  that  it  is  well  borne  in  this  and  some  other  diseases, 
although  it  may  not  be  in  trivial  affections.  Certain  preparations  may  be 
well  borne,  although  others  occasion  unpleasant  effects.  An  aqueous  solution 
or  ffktract  is  frequently  taken  without  difficulty  by  those  who  cannot  com- 
fortably take  other  preparations.  Codeia  sometimes  answers  a  good  purpose 
as  a  substitute  for  the  preparations  of  opium  and  morphia. 

Ipecacuanha  has  been  considered  a  valuable  remedy  in  dysentery.  Some 
have  attributed  to  it  a  special  curative  influence,  and  have  advocated  its 
employment  in  as  large  doses  as  can  be  borne.  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  its  use  in  the  latter  way.  Probably  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
remedy  is  secured  when  given  in  small  doses,  and  the  Dover's  powder  is  ao 
eligible  preparation  when  it  is  desired  to  cot^'oin  the  use  of  ipecacuanha  with 
opium. 
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Mercary  has  been,  heretofore,  mach  reh'ed  apon  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  given  either  in  large  doses,  united  with  opium  in  order  to  prevent  a 
cathartic  effect,  or  in  small  doses  repeated  at  short  intervals.  This  remedy 
has  been  thought  to  be  useful  in  djEientery,  as  in  all  inflammations,  by  reason 
of  a  supposed  antiphlogistic  influence,  but,  in  addition,  a  special  efficacy  has 
been  attriboted  to  it  from  its  supposed  action  on  the  liver.  Deficient  hepatic 
secretion  and  consequent  portal  congestion  have  been  regarded  as  important 
elements  in  the  pathology  of  dysentery,  and  mercury  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  remedy  having  reference  specially -to  these  elements.  The  pathological 
view  just  stated,  however,  is  purely  conjectural,  and  clinical  observation  fails 
to  famish  evidence  of  any  special  curative  influence  to  be  derived  from  mer- 
cory.  The  recovery,  when  treated  with  merciry,  is,  of  course,  no  proof  of 
its  value  in  any  disease  which,  like  sporadic  dysentery,  tends  intrinsically  to 
recovery.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  the  relief  of  the  symptoms,  the 
rapidity  of  convalescence,  and  the  subsequent  condition  of  health,  are  the 
points  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  influence  of  remedies  in  this  disease. 
With  reference  to  these  points,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  effects  of  mercury, 
especially  when  pushed  to  ptyalism,  it  is  believed  will  lead  to  its  rejection  as 
a  remedy  for  dysentery ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  already,  in  a  great  measure, 
within  the  past  few  years,  in  this  country,  fallen  into  disuse. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  blandest  articles  of  food.  It  is  an  object  throughout 
the  disease  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  diet  which  will  have  but  little  r&iduary 
matter  after  digestion  to  pass  into  the  large  intestine ;  in  other  words,  a  diet 
as  purely  nutritious  as  possible.  After  the  first  few  days,  however,  it  is 
important  to  provide  for  proper  support  of  the  system  by  nutritive  supplies, 
and  for  this  purpose  milk  and  the  animal  essences  are  best  suited.  If  the 
symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  concentrated  nourishment  and 
alcoholic  stimulant^  are  to  be  given  freely,  as  in  all  diseases  which  destroy 
life  by  asthenia.  Tonic  remedies  may  be  given  with  advantage  during  con- 
valescence. 

Patients  should  be  instructed  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  repeated 
acts  of  defecation  and  straining  efforts.  They  will  be  induced  to  do  so  if  it 
be  explained  to  them  that  the  sensation  of  fulness  of  the  rectum  is  delusive, 
being  dependent  on  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  membrane.  Cold  applica- 
tioDS  to  the  anus  sometimes  relieve  the  tenesmus.  A  piece  of  ice  may  be 
wrapped  in  cloth  and  applied  frequently  in  this  situation.  Enemas  of  cold 
water  are  often  grateful.  Relief,  in  some  cases,  is  afforded  by  injecting 
astringent  liquids.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  a  solution  of  tannin,  acetate  of  lead, 
or  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  be  thus  used.  Dr.  Gairdner  recommends  highly 
large  emollient  injections  each  containing  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  creasote. 

Fomentations  and  mild  revulsive  applications  over  the  abdomen  are  useful 
as  palliatives  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tormina  and  abdominal  ten- 
derness. 


EPIDEMIC  DYSENTERY. 

Epidemic  dysentery  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as  sporadic  dysentery. 
Certain  events  occur  much  oftener  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  yet  there 
is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  epidemic  which  is  not  occasionally  seen  in  the 
iporadic  form  of  the  disease.  Epidemic  dysentery  is  often  very  fatal,  yet  in 
the  epidemics  attended  with  the  largest  fatality,  cases  occur  which  are  as  mild 
as  the  mildest  sporadic  cades,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  in  spora- 
dic eases  life  la  quickly  destroyed.    Like  other  diseases  which  prevail  epi- 
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demically,  this  differs  greatly  at  different  times  and  places  as  regards  grarity, 
and  at  certain  times  and  places  it  presents  features  which  it  does  not  present 
at  other  times  and  places.  The  differences  between  different  epidemics  of 
this  disease  are  in  a  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  coexistence  of  other 
diseases,  and  by  the  conjoint  operation  of  morbific  causes  not  standing  in 
special  relation  to  the  prodnction  of  this  affection.  In  treating  of  epidemic 
dysentery,  the  main  object  will  be  to  point  out  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  apt  to  differ  from  sporadic  dysentery. 

With  respect  to  the  anatomical  characters,  they  are  essentially  the  same 
as  in  cases  of  sporadic  dysentery.  In  fatal  cases  of  either  form,  the  Yaried 
appearances 'which  have  been  stated  may  be  found.  Extensive  and  disor- 
ganizing changes  oftener  ocour  in  epidemic  dysentery.  As  a  rule,  in  the 
latter  the  inflammation  extends  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  large  intestine, 
and  it  sometimes  extends  into  the  ileum.  Ulcerations  and  diphtheritic  ex* 
ndation  are  much  more  apt  to  occur  in  epidemic  dysentery.  Perforation  of 
the  intestine  is  sometimes  a  result  of  ulceration,  giving  rise  to  peritonitis. 
Perforation  of  the  caecum  may  take  place  in  this  disease,  leading  to  abscess 
in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  peritoneum,  or  fecal  abscess.  Perforation 
of  the  rectum  and  fecal  abscess  in  that  situation  have  been  known  to  occnr. 

The  clinical  history  of  epidemic  differs  from  that  of  sporadic  dysentery 
according  to  the  differences  as  regards  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  local 
affection,  and  also  according  to  the  various  morbid  conditions  due  to  the 
action  of  accessory  causes,  the  latter  oftener  co-operating  in  epidemic  than 
in  sporadic  cases.  Severe  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  are  characterized  by 
the  occurrence  of  sero-sanguinolent  dejections,  the  lotura  camium  of  the 
older  writers,  containing  usually  flakes  of  lymph  in  more  or  less  abundance. 
Hence,  epidemics  of  dysentery  are  popularly  known  as  bloody Jlux,  Dejec* 
tions  of  this  character  always  denote  gravity  of  disease.  Tormina  and  te- 
nesmus may  be  less  prominent  as  symptoms  in  severe  cases  of  epidemic  than 
in  most  cases  of  sporadic  dysentery.  In  some  fatal  cases  these  symptoms 
are  entirely  wanting.  Tenderness  over  the  tract  of  the  colon  may,  or  may 
not,  be  marked.  The  local  symptoms  in  some  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery 
are  comparatively  slight,  and  in  general,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
patients  suffer  far  less  in  fatal  cases  than  in  sporadic  cases  wholly  devoid  of 
danger. 

The  diffierences  as  regards  the  general  symptoms  in  different  epidemics 
and  different  cases  are  marked.  Severe  cases  are  characterized  by  prostra- 
tion, feebleness  of  the  circulation,  coldness  of  the  surface,  in  short,  by  symp- 
toms denoting  adynamia.  The  pulse  may  become  frequent,  small,  soft,  vi- 
bratory but  compressible,  or  it  may  be  small,  weak,  thready,  with  but  little, 
and  sometimes  no,  increase  of  frequency.  These  characters  of  the  pulse, 
denoting  feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart  together  with  other  adynamic 
symptoms,  are  developed  in  some  cases  early  in  the  disease,  without  having 
been  preceded  by  active  febrile  movement,  but  in  other  cases  the  pulse  for 
a  time  is  full  and  strong,  the  skin  hot,  the  adynamia  succeeding  these  symp- 
toms of  high  symptomatic  fever.  In  fatal  cases,  a  condition  analogous  to 
the  stage  of  collapse  in  epidemic  cholera  may  precede,  for  a  variable  period, 
the  termination  of  the  disease.  In  this  condition  the  pulse  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable or  extinct,  the  surface  is  cold  and  either  dry  or  bathed  in  perspiration, 
the  teeth  are  sometimes  covered  with  sordes,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  greatly 
diminished,  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  sometimes  occnr, 
and  this  collapsed  condition  may  exist  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  before 
death.     The  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia. 

The  intellect  generally  remains  intact,  or  slight  mental  aberration  only 
occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  life.    But  some  cases  are  characterized  by  delir- 
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mm.  The  patient  talks  incoherently  nnder  the  inflnence  of  transient  delu- 
sioDS ;  he  may  attempt  to  get  ont  of  bed,  and  require  to  be  restrained.  lo 
a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  some  years  ago^  the  deliriom  was 
of  a  boisteroQs,  mirthful  character,  the  patient  singing  snatches  of  hnmor- 
008  songs,  shouting,  and  attempting  to  get  out  of  bed,  after  the  pulse  had 
become  extinct  and  the  surface  of  the  body  was  cold  like  that  of  a  cadaver. 
In  this  case,  the  manifestations  of  delirium  were  so  painfully  incongruous 
that  the  patient  was  kept  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  to 
repress  them  for  several  hours  before  his  death. 

The  delirium  and  other  symptoms,  in  some  cases,  are  analogous  to  those 
beloDg^g  to  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  The  typhoid  state  may  exist  in 
cases  of  this  as  of  various  other  diseases.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
dysentery  sometimes  occurs  as  a  local  complication  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever.  Certain  epidemics  of  these  fevers  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
*of  this  complication.  The  distinction  between  dysentery  with  typhoid  symp- 
toms, or  typhoid  dysentery,  and  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  with  a  dysenteric 
affection  developed  secondarily,  is  the  same  as  between  typhoid  pneumonitis 
and  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  complicated  with  pneumonitis.  The  symptoms 
of  scorbutus  are  associated  with  those  of  dysentery  when,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  latter  prevails  among  persons  who  are  suffering  from  the  scorbutic 
deterioration  of  the  blood.  So,  in  districts  where  periodical  fevers  prevail, 
epidemics  of  dysentery  may  be  characterized  by  periodicity  as  regards  febrile 
movement,  etc.,  due  to  the  union  of  dysentery  with  intermitting  or  remitting 
fever,  or  the  conjoined  operation  of  the  special  cause  producing  the  latter. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  in  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  is  very  variable. 
In  some  malignant  epidemics,  the  disease  sometimes  runs  very  rapidly  to*  a 
fiUal  issue,  the  collapsed  condition  occurring  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  few 
boors.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  may  be  protracted  to  the  third  and  fourth 
week  before  either  convalescence  or  death  takes  place.  As  already  stated, 
different  epidemics  differ  widely  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In 
tome  epidemics,  the  majority  of  cases  are  mild  and  the  rate  of  mortality  very 
small ;  but  in  other  epidemics  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  very  large.  The 
latter  are  justly  distinguished  as  malignant.  There  are  few  epidemics  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  malignant  dysentery.  They  occur  much  oftener 
in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
exempt  from  their  occasional  occurrence.  During  .the  present  civil  war  in 
this  country,  dysentery  has  prevailed,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  to  a  considerable  extent.'  Dr.  Woo(hrard  states 
that  op  to  June  30,  1862,  32,237  cases  of  dysentery  were  contained  in  the 
reports  transmitted  to  the  office  of  the  Surgeon-General.  Among  this  num- 
ber of  cases  there  were  but  347  deaths,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per 
centom.  These  statistics  show  that,  so  far,  this  disease  has  been  mostly 
of  a  mild  grade. 

The  causation  of  epidemic  dysentery  doubtless  always  involves  a  special 
caose,  which  is  doubtless  derived  from  without  the  body,  or  external.  The 
special  cause  is  probably  essentially  the  same  in  epidemic  as  in  sporadic 
dysentery,  differing  at  different  times  and  places  either  in  qu^ptity  or  in 
morbific  intensity.  The  various  agencies  which  may  appear  to  give  rise  to 
the  disease,  such  as  the  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  fatigue,  and 
other  hardships  incident  to  army  life,  insufficiency  of  diet,  over-crowding, 
marsh  miasmata,  etc.,  probably  act  only  as  co-operating  causes,  rendering 
the  system  more  susceptible  to  the  dysenteric  poison  and  giving  rise  to 

■  OniliDat  of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseases,  as  Observed  during  the  Present  War,  by 
Joseph  Janvier  Woodward,  M.  D.,  AssiHtaut  Surgeon  (J.  S.  Army. 
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other  morbid  phenomena  than  those  which  the  special  cause  would  alone 
prodnce.  Epidemics  wonid  probably  often  not  occur  were  it  not  for  the 
operation  of  accessory  causes ;  hence,  the  rationale  of  their  occurrence  in 
camps,  in  prisons,  and  in  situations  where  numbers  are  exposed  to  hygienie 
influences  favorable  for  the  development  of  any  disease.  With  respect  to 
the  source  of  the  special  cause  of  dysentery,  or  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  generated  and  diffused,  we  have  at  present  no  positive  knowledge.  The 
contagiousness  of  epidemic  dysentery  has  been  a  much  mooted  qaestion. 
Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  this  question,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  saying  that  this  is  probably  one  of  a  group  of  diseases  the  evidence  of 
the  communicability  of  which  rests  mainly  on  the  successive  occurrence  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  cases  among  members  of  one  household  or  persons 
who,  from  proximity  of  residence,  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other; 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  disease,  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  persons  attacked  are  alike  exposed* 
to  the  special  cause,  together  with  the  co-operating  causes. 

The  opinions  of  different  writers  and  practitioners  concerning  the  treatment 
of  dysentery,  especially  as  an  epidemic,  show  great  diversity,  and  there  is 
abtindant  testimony  of  the  success  of  measures  quite  opposite  in  character. 
The  fact  just  stated  shows  either  that  the  recoveries  were  due  mainly  to  an 
intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  or  that  the  disease  is  presented  at  different 
times  and  places  under  different  pathological  phases,  and  the  measures  of 
treatment  require  to  be  correspondingly  varied.  Both  explanations  are 
doubtless  measurably  applicable.  Sporadic  dysentery,  as  a  rule,  and  not 
infrequently  epidemic  dysentery,  tends  intrinsically  to  recovery.  Recovery, 
under  these  circumstances,  takes  place  whatever  be  the  treatment,  provided 
it  be  not  destructive.  The  success  of  treatment  in  such  cases  is  shown  bj 
the  short  duration  of  the  disease,  its  diminished  severity,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery,  the  disease  mnst, 
of  necessity,  end  fatally.  The  extent  of  mucous  surface  affected,  the  loss  of 
fluids  by  hemorrhage  and  transudation,  and  the  destructive  lesions  which 
take  place,  preclude  recovery  under  any  treatment.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  different  features  which  the  disease  assumes  in  different  epidemics,  and 
the  various  morbid  conditions  with  which  it  may  be  associated,  must  influence, 
more  or  less,  therapeutical  measures. 

Purgatives,  especially  of  the  saline  class,  may  be  as  appropriate  in  epi- 
demic as  in  sporadic  dysentery ;  but  they  should  be  given  cautiously  or 
omitted  if '^ero-sanguinolent  dejections  occur,  or  the  symptoms  denote  much 
tendency  to  adynamia.  It  is  immensely  desirable  to  arrest  or  moderate  the 
dejections  just  named,  for  these  doubtless  conduce  to  the  condition  of  collapse 
into  which  patients  are  apt  to  fall.  For  this  purpose  opium  is  to  be  given 
in  as  large  doses  as  are  required  or  as  are  well  borne,  in  conjunction  with 
astringent  remedies,  such  as  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  the  persulphate  or 
pernitrate  of  iron,  rhatania,  etc.  I  believe  the  main  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  opium  in  some  form  in  these  cases,  other  remedies  being  con* 
fiidcred  as  auxiliary.  The  latter,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  employed  as  sub- 
fititntes  for.opium  excepting  in  cases  in  which,  from  a  constitutional  peca- 
liarity,  this  remedy,  in  any  form,  produces  such  distressing  effects  as  preclude 
its  use.  It  should  not  be  decided  that  opium  cannot  be  tolerated  on  the 
assertion  of  the  patient,  but  only  after  a  fair  trial. 

in  this  disease,  as  in  some  others,  there  is  frequently  a  wonderful  toler- 
ance of  opium,  a  tolerance  not  to  be  explained  by  the  antagonising  infla- 
ence  of  pain,  since  it  is  manifested  in  cases  in  which  pain  is  not  a  promi- 
nent symptom.  Christison,  in  stating  this  fact,  adds  that  he  has  known 
from  24  to  30  grains  of  the  gum  of  opium  to  be  taken  in  the  conrae  of 
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S4  honre.     I  liave  given  2  grains  honrly,  in  the  case  of  a  female  affected 
with  dysentery  characterized  by  abundant  sero-sanguinolent  dejections,  for 
the  space  of  a  week,  and  without,  at  any  time,  symptoms  denoting  narcot- 
ism.    I  have  met  with  a  case  exemplifying  a  still  greater  tolerance  of  this 
remedy.     In  this  case,  p  male  patient,  not  habituated  to  the  nse  of  opium 
before  his  illness,  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  given  hourly  was 
gradually  increased  to  one  grain,  making  24  grains  in  the  24  hours,  and 
this  quantity  was  given  for  several  consecutive  days  without  any  narcotism. 
Opiom  is  n9t  to  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course  in  doses  approaching  thesCi 
'but  it  is  to  be  given  with  a  view  to  the  desired  end,  viz.,  the  arrest  of  the 
cero-sanguinolent  dejections,  and  if  this  effect  be  not  obtained,  the  doses 
^re  to  be  increased  to  the  amount  which  will  be  borne  without  narcotism, 
be  the  amount  ever  so  large.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  in  increasing 
*the  doses,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  to  be  carefully  watched  ;  attention  is 
"to  be  directed  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  number  of  respirations,  as  well  as  to 
^he  soporific  state,  in  order  to  avoid  a  cumulation  which  may  result,  unex- 
3>ectedly,  in  narcotism.     The  quantity  of  opium  which  may  with  prudence 
aand  propriety  be  given  in  dysentery,  will  vary  greatly,  according  to  the 
varying  tolerance  in  different  cases. 

In  proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote  adynamia,  or,  in  other  words, 
tendency  to  death  by  asthenia,  the  powers  of  life  are  to  be  supported  by 
^coholic  stimulants  and  nourishment.  The  general  principles  which  should 
^vero  the  employment  of  supporting  measures,  are  the  same  as  in  other 
affections  which,  in  like  manner,  tend  to  destroy  life  by  exhaustion.  Alco- 
holic stimulants  are  sometimes  tolerated  in  large  quantity  in  severe  cases  of 
this  disease.  I  have  known  over  40  ounces  of  brandy  to  be  taken  in  the  24 
hooFB  by  a  patient  who,  in  health,  was  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ardent 
qiirits,  and  this  large  quantity  produced  no  excitatiop  of  the  circulation  or 
DervoQS  system.  This  patient  was  apparently  saved  by  the  persevering  use 
of  stimulants  with  large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia.  I  have  repeat- 
edly seen  patients  recover  under  the  vigorous  employment  of  supporting 
measores,  conjoined  with  opium  in  large  doses,  when,  as  judged  by  the 
symptoms,  the  condition  appeared  to  be  truly  desperate.  Yet,  of  the  cases 
properly  distinguished  as  malignant,  many  must  die,  despite  the  faithful 
employment  of  the  measures  on  which  the  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

Dysentery  associated  with  phenomena  denoting  the  operation  of  the 
special  cause  of  periodical  fever,  calls  for  treatment  having  reference  to  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  the  measures  addressed  to  the  dysenteric  affection. 
Qainia  is  a  highly  important  remedy  in  these  cases.  Associated  with  scor- 
botus,  the  dietetic  and  remedial  measures  appropriate  to  this  condition  are 
indicated.  Occurring  as  a  complication  of  the  continued  fevers,  it  furnishes 
an  additional  indication  for  the  supporting  measures  which  these  fevers 
claim  irrespective  of  the  dysenteric  complication.  Coexisting  rheumatism 
ealls  for  the  addition  of  the  remedies  which  are  deemed  appropriate  for 
this 


CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

The  term  chronic  dysentery  should  be  restricted  to  cases  either  of  sub- 
acQte  and  persisting  in6ammation  of  the  large  intestine,  or  of  ulcerative  and 
other  lesions  resulting  from  inflammation  in  this  situation.  The  term,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  cases  of  functional  diarrhoea,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  term  chronic  diarrhoea  is  often  applied  to  cases  of 
chronic  dysentery. 
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The  large  intestine  is  the  seat  of  nicers  in  some  cases  of  taberenlosfs, 
be  ulcers  resalting  from  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  They  may  also  be  con- 
jected  with  carcinoroatoas  disease.  They  have  been  found  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  a  corrosive  substance  such  as  the  bichloride  of  mercory, 
when  the  small  intestine  had  escaped.  They  occasionally  occor  when  their 
occurrence  cannot  be  explained,  and  are  sometimes  found  after  death  when 
their  existence  had  not  been  suspected  during  life. 

The  affection  properly  called  chronic  dysentery  very  rarely  occurs,  save  as 
a  seauel  of  acute  dysentery ;  recovery  from  the  latter  does  not  take  place, 
but  the  inflammation  becomes  chronic,  or,  more  commonly,  ulcerations  take 
place  during  the  acute  affection,  which  never  cicatrize  or  continue  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Acute  dysentery,  however,  very  rarely  eventuates  in  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  in  temperate  climates,  and,  hence,  chronic  dys- 
entery, is  extremely  rare  in  these  climates.  It  is  otherwise  in  warm  climates. 
Here  the  chronic  often  follows  the  acute  affection.  Chronic  dysentery  thus 
prevails  chiefly  in  tropical  countries,  or  among  those  who  have  contracted 
acifte  dysentery  in  these  countries.  In  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  the 
cases  observed  are,  for  the  most  part,  imported  from  the  Sonth.  Of  the 
soldiers  who  returned  from  the  war  in  Mexico,  large  numbers  were  affected 
with  this  disease ;  and,  recently,  during  the  present  civil  war,  cases  have  been 
very  numerous  among  the  troops  sent  to  the  northern  military  hospitals  from 
different  points  in  the  rebellious  States. 

In  chronic  dysentery  the  evacuations,  either  constantly  or  more  or  less  fire- 
quently,  contain  morbid  products  denoting  inflammation  or  ulceration,  viz., 
mucus,  patches  or  flakes  of  lymph,  pus,  together  with  blood.  Gases  differ 
much  in  the  frequency  and  abundance  of  these  constituents  of  the  evacua- 
tions. In  severe  cases  the  stools  are  always  loose  and  thin,  the  excrementi- 
tious  contents  of  the  intestine  being  liquefied  by  serous  transudation ;  the 
function  of  fecation  is  suspended.  In  these  cases  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  inflammation  or  lesions  extend  over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
large  intestine.  In  other  cases,  dysenteric  discharges  occur  more  or  less  fre- 
quently in  alternation  with  fecal  dejections.  In  these  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion or  lesions  are  less  diffused.  If  the  evacuations  be  generally  or  frequently 
solid  or  moulded,  the  dysenteric  evacuations  being  superadded,  the  inflammation 
or  lesions  are  circumscribed  and  situated  near  the  anus.  In  these  cases,  ulcera- 
tions may  sometimes  be  seen,  if  examination  be  made  with  the  speculum. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  and  hopeless  of  diseases. 
For  a  time,  if  the  evacuations  are  held  in  check  by  palliative  measures,  the 
appetite  and  dif^estion  not  being  greatly  impaired,  the  general  aspect  and 
strength  may  not  show  much  deterioration,  but,  at  length,  the  appetite  and 
digestion  fail,  and  the  continued  irritation  and  loss  of  fluids  induce  progres- 
sive emaciation  and  debility.  The  duration  of  the  disease  embraces  osually 
several  months,  and  sometimes  years.  If  not  destroyed  by  some  intercurrent 
affection,  the  patient  becomes  extremely  emaciated,  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  the  surface  is  usually  dry,  cool  or  cold,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and 
more  feeble ;  the  mental  faculties  are  weakened,  delirium  rarely  occurring, 
but  the  mind,  in  certain  cases,  falls  into  an  apathetic  state,  the  patient  being 
indifferent  to  and  taking  but  little  notice  of  persons  and  things  around  him. 
Anorexia  becomes  complete,  and  vomiting,  in  some  caSM,  becomes  a  promi- 
nent symptom  ;  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs  sometimes  Bocurs ;  ulceration  of 
the  cornea  is  an  occasional  event,  and  I  have  known  the  cornea  to  be  per^ 
forated  with  loss  of  the  humors  of  both  eyes  ;  the  mode  in  which  a  fatal  ter- 
mination takes  place  is  generally  typical  of  dying  by  slow  asthenia. 

The  observutioiiK  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  at  Believue  Hospital,  in  the  winter  of 
lb62-63,  when  thit)  hospital  was  thrown  open  to  sick  buldiers  from  the  pe- 
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BiDSolar  campaign  in  Yirginfa,  go  to  show  the  frequent  oecnrrence  of  dis- 
etfte  of  the  kidneys  in  cases  of  chronic  dysentery.  In  seTenteen  cases, 
reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  W.  Cooke,  honse  physician,*  in  which 
aotopnes  were  made  nnder  the  direction  of  Prof.  Clark,  in  all  the  kidneys 
were  found  to  be  more  or  less  diseased.  They  were  moderately  increased  in 
weighty  the  secreting  or  cortical  portion  lighter  in  color  than  natural,  and 
haTing  a  granular  appearance.  On  microscopical  examination,  the  tubuii 
urim/eri  were  found  filled  with  granules  and  detached  epithelium.  In  these 
and  nomerons  other  cases,  the  urine,  examined  during  life,  was  found  to  con- 
tain casta  of  the  nriniferous  tubes,  but  no  albumen.  It  remains  to  be'ascer- 
tained  whether  these  evidences  of  renal  disease  were  peculiar  to  this  group 
of  caaea  of  chronic  dysentery,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  cases  of  the 
disease  occurring  at  all  times  and  places ;  and  with  respect  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  kidneys  become  affected,  it  is  an  interesting  question,  how  far  the 
renal  affection  contributes  to  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  the  disease. 
Uraemic  poisoning  was  not  evidenced  in  any  of  the  cases  observed  by  Prof. 
Clark  and  others,  by  convulsions  or  coma,  perhaps  because  the  excessive 
accnmulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  was  prevented  by  the  abundant  draining 
away  of  serum  through  the  intestinal  canal.  The  mental  apathy,  anorexia, 
vomiting,  and  the  occasional  oedema,  may  be  fairly  attributed,  in  part  at 
katt^  to  diminished  elimination  of  urea  by  the  kidneys. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  dysentery  is  not  altogether  easy.  The  disease 
it  to  be  discriminated  from  functional  diarrhoea,  and  this  is  not  always  readily 
done.     The  presence  of  pus,  lymph,  mucus,  and  blood  at  times,  if  not  fre- 

JoenUy  or  constantly,  is  the  important  point  in  the  differential  diagnosis, 
t  is  also  to  be  discriminated  from  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  due  to 
tobercolosis,  to  carcinoma,  or  other  causes.  Tuberculosis  may  be  excluded 
if  the  longs  are  free  from  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  In  carcinomatous  disease 
frequently  a  tumor  is  to  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  or  if  it  be  seated 
in  the  rectum  it  is  accessible  to  examination  by  means  of  the  touch  and  spe- 
colom.  The  fact  that  chronic  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  preceded  by 
acute  dysentery,  is  highly  important  in  the  diagnosis.  We  may  conclude  at 
once  that  the  disease  is  chronic  dybentery  if  it  have  followed  the  acute  disease, 
and  the  latter  fact  may  generally  be  without  difficulty  ascertained,  owing  to  the 
well-marked  diagnostic  symptoms  of  acute  dysentery.  In  temperate  climates 
the  affections  with  which  chronic  dysentery  is  liable  to  be  confounded  are 
most  likely  to  exist  in  cases  of  doubt,  owing  to  the  great  infrequency  of  the 
latUr. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  dysentery  relates,  Jirstj  to  the  local  affection. 
Remedies  to  allay  irritation  and  to  promote  the  healing  of  ulcerations  are 
indicated.     But  unhappily,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  very  little 

{probability  that  a  cure  will  be  effected,  and  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  from, 
ndicious  treatment  are  palliation  of  symptoms  and  prolongation  of  life. 

Certain  remedies  have  been  employed  with  a  view  to  their  direct  action* 
opoD  the  affected  portions  of  the  intestine — ^the  nitrate  of  silver  is  one  of 
theoL     But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  remedy,  given  as  largely  as  prn<» 
dence  will  allow,  passes  through  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  unchanged*. 
Whatever  benefit  may  be  derived  from  it,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  explainedi 
on  the  ground  of  Up  topical  application  to  the  diseased  surface.     The  bal- 
samic medicines,  pfniicularly  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  have  been  given  for  the 
tame  purpose,  an^rwlth  more  reason ;   but  clinical  observation  shows  not 
much  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them.     The  subnitrate  or  subcarbonatejof 
bismuth  may  be  included  among  the  remedies  supposed  to  act  by  coming, 

I  American  Medical  Times,  Feb.  20, 1863. 
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ihto  contact  with  the  affected  parts.  This  remedy  is  oftm  beneficial  ass 
palliative,  the  dejections  becoming  less  frequent,  with  relief  of  pain,  etc., 
under  its  use.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  20  to  80  grains  three  or 
four  times  daily.  8ome  have  recommended  much  larger  doses,  and  given 
almost  without  limit  it  produces  no  deleterious  effects ;  but  probably  all  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  is  secured  by  the  doses  just  stated.  Its  admi- 
nistration in  enemas  has  been  advocated  in  this  disease.  The  various  astrin- 
gent remedies  are  to  be  tried  in  succession.  Of  those  most  likely*^to  be  ose- 
ful,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  alumen,  rhatania, 
rubus  villosus  (blaekberry-root),  and  the  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron. 
Dr.  D.  C.  Beck,  of  Cincinnati,  recommends,  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  both 
acute  and  chronic  dysentery,  but  especially  the  latter,  common  resin,  given 
in  doses  of  a  scruple  or  more  every  four  hours.*  He  states,  in  a  letter  to 
the  author,  that  he  has  used  this  remedy  in  his  [)ractice,  with  much  success, 
for  the  last  twelve  years.  He  attributes  its  efficacy  to  its  local  action  on  the 
diseased  membrane. 

In  so  far  as  the  dejections  are  controllable  by  the  foregoing  remedies,  they 
should  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  opium,  because  they  will  interfere 
less  with  the  appetite  and  digestion.  Opiates,  however,  will  be  required  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies.  So  far  as  prac- 
ticable they  should  be  administered  by  the  rectum,  either  in  enemas  (a  salt  of 
morphia,  or  some  liquid  preparation,  contained  in  an  ounce  of  mucilage  or 
thin  starch-water),  or  in  suppositories.  The  lower  part  of  the  rectum  should 
be  examined  with  the  speculum,  and  appropriate  topical  applications  made 
if  ulcers  in  this  situation  be  discovered. 

The  treatment  relates,  second,  to  the  system.  In  relative  importance,  the 
general  take  precedence  of  the  local  measures.  The  snrface  of  the  body 
should  be  well  protected  against  atmospheric  changes.  The  diet  should  he 
nutritious  but  bland,  articles  of  food  being  selected  which  do  not  leave  much 
indigestible  matter  to  pass  into  the  large  intestine.  Milk,  eggs,  and  farina- 
ceous food  are  generally  best  suited,  but  in  some  cases  animal  food  is  found 
to  agree.  The  plan  of  diet  is  to  be  governed  by  experimental  trials.  Tonic 
remedies  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  indicated  by  defective  appetite  and 
digestion.  Of  tonic  remedies,  quinia,  the  chalybeate  preparations,  the  min- 
eral acids,  and  the  bitter  infusions  are  generally  to  be  employed  in  succession. 
The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  to  be  regulated  by  their  effects  in  indivi- 
dual cases.  Moderate  out-door  exercise  and  mental  recreation  are  important 
Change  of  climate  is  sometimes  effectual  when  other  measures  prove  unavail- 
ing. The  experience  of  the  present  war  has  shown  the  happiest  effect  of 
transferring  soldiers  to  northern  hospitals  in  salubrious  rural  situations. 

Indanimation  of  the  caecum  sometimes  occurs,  the  inflammation  limited 
to  tliis  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  constituting  an  affection  called  typhlitis, 
tuphlo-enteritis,  or  cxcitis.  Acute  inflammation  confined  to  the  caecum  must 
be  extremely  rare.  The  symptoms  are,  more  or  less  pain  and  tenderness 
within  a  circumscribed  space  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  caecum, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  febrile  movement.  It  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  phlegmonous  inflammation  connected  with  disease  of  the  vertebra,  renal 
calculus,  circumscribed  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix,  and,  in  the  female,  inflammation  of  the  right  H^r^J-  Subacute  or 
chronic  inflammation  gives  rise  to  symptoms  still  less'Atstinctive.  It  may 
occur,  and  recovery  take  place  without  the  development  of  symptoms  de- 
noting an  affection  of  importance ;  but  it  becomes  a  very  important  affection 
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in  cases  in  whicn  it  leads  to  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  intestinal  co^ts. 
If  the  perforation  take  place  in  that  portion  of  the  caecum  not  invested  with 
the  peritoneum,  the  gaseons  and  other  contents  of  the  intestine,  escaping 
into    the  areolar  tissue,  give  rise  to  in6ammation  which  may  be  'either 
diffused  or  circumscribed,  in  the  latter  case  forming  an  abscess  called  a  fecal 
abscess.     If  diflfused,  the  inflammation  may  extend  more  or  less  over  the 
abdominal  walls,  which  become  swelled,  pitting  on  pressure  as  in  cedema, 
nvith  a  feeling  of  crepitation  due  to  the  permeation  of  intestinal  gas.     If  an 
incision  be  made,  a  dark,  sanious  liquid  escapes  with  gas  emitting  an  intes- 
tinal  odor.     Under  these  circumstances,  a  fatal  result   is  inevitable.     If, 
however,  the  perforation  lead  to  a  circumscribed  abscess  which  opens  ex- 
Cemally,  gas  and  fecal  matter,  with  pus,  escape,  a  fistulous  communication 
ith  the  intestiue  is  established,  and  this  may  remain  permanently,  or  it 
ay  fn^dually  close  and  recovery  take  place.     Some  years  since  I  met  with 
medical  gentleman  who,  several  years  before,  had  csecitis  with  perforation 
nd  fecal  abscess,  resulting  in  a  fistula  which   had  gradually  diminished, 
Tid,  at  that  time,  had  nearly  closed,  intestinal  gas  having  ceased  to  escape 
many  months.    The  recovery,  in  this  case,  seemed  to  be  nearly  complete. 
Perforation  taking  place  through  the  portion  of  the  intestine  invested  with 
the  peritoneum,  occasions  the  development  of  peritonitis.     Perforation  of 
the  appendix  vermiformis^  occurring  irrespective  of  cs^itis,  is  of  not  very 
Infrequent  occurrence,  and  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  peritonitis. 

James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  his  admirable  work  entitled  "  Letters  to  a 
yoang  .Physician,"  describes  an  afiection  under  the  name  of  "a  painful 
tumor  near  the  cecum."  As  this  name  implies,  pain  is  felt  in  a  situation 
near  the  caecum,  and  a  tumor  is  found  in  this  situation.  The  pain  and 
tumor  are  situated  on  a  horizontal  line  connecting  the  two  anterior  superior 
ipinoas  processes  of  the  ileum,  at  the  point  where  this  line  intersects  the 
right  margin  of  the  rectus  muscle  on  the  right  side.  The  pain  is  sometimes 
marked,  and  felt  especially  on  movements  of  the  body.  The  tumor  is  oval, 
and  Is  quite  small.  It  is  not  superficial,  but  is  felt  on  deep  pressure  through 
the  abdominal  walls.  Marked  tenderness  on  pressure  exists  within  a  cir- 
comscribed  space  over  the  tumor.  In  the  cases  detailed  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
the  pain  and  tenderness,  together  with  the  tumor,  slowly  disappeared  under 
treatment  with  cathartics,  leeches,  a  blister  to  the  part,  and  opium  to  re- 
lieTe  pain.  Dr.  Jackson  confesses  his  inability  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  seat  and  character  of  this  affection.  I  will  venture  the  conjecture 
that  it  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  appendix  ver- 
miformis,  with  dilatation,  either  from  the  products  of  inflammation,  or  fecal 
matter,  the  •  inflammation  extending,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  more  or  less, 
OTer  the  lining  membrane  of  the  csecum. 
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ACUTE    ENTERITIS. 

iNFLAMBfATiON  of  the  mDcoas  menibrane  of  the  small  intestine  Is  desig- 
nated enteritii.  This  name,  signifying  inflammation  of  the  intestine,  is  coo- 
Tentionallj  restricted,  in  its  application,  to  inflammation  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. As  a  rale,  inflammation  is  limited  to  either  the  small  or  the  large 
intestine,  but  as,  exceptionally,  in  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  from  the  csecam  into  the  ileam,  so,  in  some  cases  of  en- 
\  teritis  the  inflammation  descends  into  the  colon.  Are  the  several  portions 
of  the  small  intestine  liable  to  be  inflamed  separately ;  in  other  words,  may 
ileitis,  jejanitis,  and  duodenitis  occar  as  separate  affections?  There  is 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  duodenum  may  be  inflamed  by  itself,  or,  at  ail 
events,  duodenitis  has  certain  pathological  relations  which  render  it  desira- 
ble to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  affection,  but  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
clinically  jejnnitis  and  ileitis. 

The  small  intestine  is  the  seat  of  a  highly  important  local  affection,  seated 
*  in  the  Peyerian  and  solitary  glands,  which  is  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  tuberculosis.  Exclusive  of  these  affections,  which  are  elsewhere  considered, 
acute  enteritis  is  a  rare  form  of  disease  after  infantile  life.  It  belongs  among 
the  affections  to  which  young  children  are  especially  prone.  Yet  examples 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  practice  occurring  in  the  middle-aged  and  the 
aged,  as  well  as  in  the  young.  Referring  the  reader  to  works  which  treat  of 
the  diseases  of  children  for  an  account  of  this  disease  as  occurring  in  infantile 
life,  it  will  require  but  a  brief  consideration. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  the  disease,  in  itself,  rarely  proves  fatal, 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  appearances  after  death  is  not  often  offered. 
This  fact  shows  that  lesions  corresponding  to  those  in  fatal  cases  of  dysentery 
— ulcerations,  sloughing,  sphacelus — do  not  occur  in  enteritis.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  usually  more  or  less  reddened,  the  redness  arborescent,  as  best 
shown  by  the  examination  of  dried  specimens ;  the  membrane  is  softened  and 
thickened ;  softening  of  the  submucous  tissue  from  infiltration  also  occurs, 
rendering  the  detachment  of  the  membrane  easier  than  tfj^iealth  ;  ecchymoses 
within  and  beneath  the  membrane  are  sometimes  obserVe(^  The  Peyerian 
and  solitary  glands  remain  unaffected.  The  affected  surface  is  more  or  less 
abundantly  coated  with  mucus.  The  morbid  changes  are  either  limited  to 
the  ileum  or  more  marked  in  this  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  is  usually  most  affected. 
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CuNiCAL  HiSTORT. — The  local  sjmptomB  in  cases  of  acnte  enteritis  are 

]pam,  tenderness  over  the  abdomen  on  pressure,  diarrhoea,  with  nausea  and 

vomiting.     The  pain  is  not  intense,  and  is  of  a  dull,  aching  character,  with 

exacerbations  in  which  it  resembles  the  pain  of  colic.     The  pain  is  referred 

to  the  umbilical  region.     The  tenderness  is  not  great.     Slight  pressure  is 

^ell  borne,  but  deep,  firm  pressure  occasions  more  or  less  sufTering.     The 

'teodemesa  is  over  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  around  the  umbilicus. 

Diarrhcea  is  generally,  if  not  always,  present.     It  is  stated  by  Habershon 

Ihat  the  bowels  may  remain  constipated  through  the  disease,  but  examples 

mxt  probably  very  rare.     The  stools  are  more  or  less  frequent,  and  in  cha- 

Yicter  loose  or  watery,  and  gelatinous  from  mucus  intimately  mixed.     Tenes- 

aaoB  does  not  exist  unless  inflammation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine 

Itetdded.     The  dejections  are  frequently  acrid,  producing  a  painful  burning 

sensation  in  their  passage.     Dysentery  is  sometimes  developed,  perhaps,  by 

^he  irritation  caused  by  the  acrid  matter  contained  in  the  dejections.    Nausea 

msA  vomiting  are  excited  sympathetically,  or,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  from 

an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  stomach. 

The  general  symptoms  usually  do  not  denote  great  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. .The  febrile  movement  is  slight  or  moderate.  The  debility  is  not 
^reit,  bat  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed.  The  intellect  is  unaffected 
^xeept  in  severe  cases,  when  delirium  may  occur,  together  with  tympanites, 
liecoQgh,  and  other  symptoms  denoting  adynamia. 

The  duration,  in  favorable  cases,  is  brief,  convalescence  being  declared  in 
•  week  or  ten  days. 

Patholdqical  Charactrr. — Excluding  enteritis  occurring  in  connection 
with  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  the  diseases  of  infancy,  the  disease  has 
Boipecial  pathological  character.  It  is  a  simple  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
■eabrane.  It  very  rarely  occurs  save  as  a  sporadic  disease,  in  this  respect 
Wering  from  dysentery.  It  differs  also  from  dysentery  in  not  leading  to  the 
destroctiTe  lesions  of  the  affected  membrane  which  occur  especially  in  the 
htter  disease  in  its  epidemic  form. 

CAUflATioif. — ^The  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  to  acute  ordinary  inflammation,  after  infancy,  is  slight.  It  may  be 
produced  by  excesses  in  the  use  of  stimulating  food  and  alcoholic  drinks,  by 
pfNtoning  with  acrid  substances,  and  by  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives.  It  is 
•ometimes  attributable  to  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  body  when  heated  and 
penpiring.  Fatigue  and  debility  will  co-operate  with  these  causes.  But, 
like  inflammations  seated  in  other  parts,  it  may  be  developed  without  any 
appreciable  causation. 

DuoNOflis. — Acute  enteritis  is  to  be  discriminated  from  dysentery,  gas- 
tritis, colic,  peritonitis,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  discrimination  from  dys- 
Mtety  is  sufficiently  easy,  if  the  inflammation  be  limited  to  the  small  intestine. 
Anranoiog  that  the  local  symptoms  are  sufficient  to  denote  inflammation 
iMMvbere  within  the  abdomen,  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  dysenteric 
cvieaations,  with  tenesmus  and  tenderness  in  the  tract  of  the  colon,  suffice  to 
cxelade  dysentery.  The  only  room  for  doubt  is  when  more  or  less  inflam- 
■•tioB  of  the  large  Intestine  is  superadded  to  the  enteritis.  1^  such  cases, 
the  diagnosis  of  enteritis  is  to  be  based  on  the  existence  of  the  symptoms  of 
this  disease  for  some  days  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  of  dys- 
coteiy,  and  on  the  predominance  of  the  enteritic  symptoms.  The  cases  in 
vbieh  the  supervention  of  dysentery  renders  this  differential  diagnosis  in  any 
degree  difficult  are  extremely  rare. 
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Naasea  and  Tomiting,  if  nnosnally  prominent,  may  sogp^est  acate  gastritis. 
But  the  symptoms  of  acate  gastritis  are  of  a  much  graver  character  than 
those  of  acate  enteritis,  and  they  point  distinctly  to  the  stomach  as  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  This  disease  may  generally  be  excluded  withont  difficulty. 
The  two  diseases,  however,  may  be  combined.  The  inflammation,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  extends  from  the  small  intestine  to  the  stomach ;  and  in  cases 
of  poisoning  with  acrid  substances,  their  local  effects  may  be  produced  within 
the  small  intestine  as  well  as  in  the  stomach. 

Colic  is  a  functional  affection  characterized  by  intense  pain,  without  ten- 
derness or  febrile  movement,  and  is  often er*accompanied  by  constipation  than 
diarrhoea.     These  points  are  sufficient  for  its  exclusion. 

As  regards  the  local  symptoms,  acute  enteritis  approximates  to  acute 
peritonitis  more  closely  than  to  any  other  affection.  But,  as  a  rule,  there  Is 
a  marked  disparity  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  in  these  two  affections. 
The  pain,  tenderness,  and  tympanites  common  to  both,  are,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  notably  greater  in  peritonitis.  Diarrhoea,  which  is  the 
rule  in  enteritis,  occurs  exceptionally  in  peritonitis.  Rigidity  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  which  is  one  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  is 
wanting  in  enteritis.  Moreover,  the  constitutional  disturbance,  as  denoted 
by  frequency  of  the  pulse,  prostration,  etc.,  is  much  greater  in  peritonitis. 
Attention  to  these  points  renders  the  differential  diagnosis,  in  most  cases, 
sufficiently  easy. 

The  abdominal  symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  may  lead  the  physician  to  sup- 
pose that  disease  to  be  simply  enteritis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  primary 
enteritis  may  be  supposed  to  be  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid  fever  is  to  be 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  which  attend  its  slow 
development,  and  its  progress,  viz.,  cephalalgia,  epistaxis,  bronchitis,  the  rose 
eruption,  and  mental  aberration.  /Moreover,  the  adynamic  symptoms  in 
typhoid  fever  are  generally  greater  than  in  simple  acute  enteritis,  while  the 
enteric  symptoms  are  less  marked. 

Prognosis. — Acute  enteritis,  after  infancy,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  Is 
not  a  disease  of  great  gravity.  If  it  be  not  associated  with  any  other  important 
affection,  and  the  patient  be  not  of  feeble  constitution,  a  favorable  prognosis 
may  generally  be  entertained.  The  disease,  however,  sometime^  ends  fatally. 
This  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  frequent,  the 
prostration  marked  and  delfrinm  is  developed,  the  local  symptoms  persisting. 
The  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia,  as  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  treatpjent  may  be  embraced  in  a  few 
words.  An  efficient  purgative  is  generally,  at  first,  advisable.  Afterward, 
opium  in  some  form  is  to  be  given  sufficiently  to  relieve  pain  and  diarrhoea. 
It  may  be  administered  by  either  the  mouth  or  rectum,  or,  alternately,  in 
each  direction.  It  is  to  be  given  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  and  graduated  according  to  its  effects.  Fomentations  over 
the  abdomen  by  means  of  poultices,  the  water  dressing,  or  spongio-piline,  are 
useful.  Moderate  stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  by  sinapisms  or 
liniments  is  appropriate.  General  or  local  depletion  by  bloodletting  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  called  for.  Mercury,  as  an  alterative  remedy,  or  given  to 
"improve  the  secretions,"  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  supporting  treat- 
ment is  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  ten- 
dency to  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  The  diet  at  first  should  be  restricted 
and  bland  ;  but  alimentation  is,  of  coarse,  important  if  supporting  measures 
be  indicated. 
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BUBAOUTB    AND    CHBONIO    ENTERITIS. 

Chronic  eoteritis,  save  as  coooected  with  taberculosis,  is  mach  more  infre- 
qoeot  after  infancy  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  are 
the  same  as  in  acute  enteritis,  but  less  marked.  Anodyne  and  astringent 
lemedies  are  indicated,  with  moderately  revulsive  applications  to  the  abdo- 
BBD,  tonic  remedies,  and  a  nutritious  but  carefully  regulated  diet. 

Subacute  enteritis,  not  becoming  chronic,  probably  is  of  not  infrequent 
«ocarrence,  arising  from  dietetic  errors  or  an  arrest  of  digestion  by  exposure 
to  cold,  over-exertion,  etc.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish,  practicaljy,  cases 
of  transient  subacute  enteritis  from  cases  of  functional  diarrhoea ;  nor  is  it  of 
mach  practical  consequence  to  make  this  discrimination,  since  the  indications 
lor  treatment  in  either  case  do  not  materially  differ,  embracing  mild  purga- 
tioQ,  followed  by  anodyne  remedies  and  regulation  of  the  ingesta. 


•  ACUTE  GASTRITIS. 

A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  opinions  of  physicians  respecting  the  occurrence  of  acuto  inflammation 
of  the  stomach.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  occur  frequently.  According 
toBroossaiB,  whose  doctrines,  for  a  time,  were  accepted  by  many,  inflamma- 
tioB  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  (gastro- 
enteritis), constituted  the  disease  in  all  the  essential  fevers  and  existed  in 
■ost,  if  not  all,  cases  in  which  symptomatic  fever  becomes  developed.  Rea- 
MBiog  d  priori^  it  would  seem  that  gastritis  must  be  a  frequent  disease. 
This  would  be  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  ingesta  which  this  organ  daily 
nceives,  the  various  stimulating  and  irritating  substances  which  enter  into 
the  alimentary  supplies,  its  great  functional  activity,  the  alternations  during 
lod  between  the  acts  of  digestion  as  regards  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it 
contains,  and  its  extensive  glandular  arrangement.  But  late  pathological 
iod  clinical  researches  have  shown  that  acute  inflammation  in  this  situation 
ii  one  of  the  rarest  of  diseases.  Its  existence  as  a  spontaneous  disease  has 
eren  been  denied.  It  is  developed  spontaneously,  but  so  infrequently  that 
Btny  physicians  of  long  experience  have  never  met  with  an  example  of  it. 
Talleiz  was  able  to  collect  only  seventeen  authenticated  cases  for  analysis.^ 
What  is  known  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  derived  from  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  produced  traumatically,  that  is,  by  the  direct  contact  of  acrid  or  cor- 
iosi?e  poisons. 

w 
m 

^  Anatomical  Characters. — If  the  disease  destroy  life  quickly,  as  it  some- 
tiiies  does,  marked  redness,  arborescent  and  punctiform,  may  constitute  tlie 
chief  morbid  appearance.  This  appearance,  however,  may  be  produced  by 
hypenemia  incident  to  venous  obstruction  arising  from  lesions  of  the  liver 
9t  heart,  or  of  both  organs.  It  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  inflammation 
vhcD  the  hyperemia  is  limited  to  or  especially  marked  in  the  stomach,  when 
H  is  not  associated  with  hepatic  or  cardiac  lesions,  and  when  the  symptoms 
of  gastritis  had  existed  during  life.  If,  however,  life  be  not  quickly  destroyed, 
ia  coojonction  with  the  redness,  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue 
•re  notably  softened,  this  change  being  observed  in  situations  where  it  is  not 
attributable  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
thickeoedi  and  the  surface  is  usually  covered  with  an  abundance  of  mucus. 
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The  organ  is  contracted.     The  rugse  are  few  or  WEnting.     According  to 
Jones  and  Sieveking,  the  microscope  will  show  abundant  granolar  ezadation 
in  the  softened  mucons  structure.     If  the  disease  have  been  prodoced  by  a 
caustic  poison,  such  as  some  one  of  the  corrosive  acids,  cyanide  of  mercoryp     , 
etc.,  portions  of  the  membrane  which  have  come  into  contact  with  the  m 
poison  present  eschars  or  ulcerations  following  the  8epai;ption  of  sloagbt.   ^ 
The  destruction  of  tissue  may  not  be  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane,  but^ 
may  extend  to  all  the  coats,  leading  sometimes  to  perforatioD.     Id  cases 
poisoning,  the  action  of  the  irritant  or  caustic  substance  ingested  oocasioni 
more  or  less  inflammation  and  perhaps  sphacelation  within  the  pharynx  i 
oesophagus.     The  inflammation  in  cases  of  acute  gastritis  may  extend  inl 
the  duodenum. 

Clinical  ITistobt. — Acute  gastritis  gives  rise  to  Intense  pain  of  a  bon- 
ing character,  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  together  with  a  painful  sense  of 
constriction,  the  pain  shooting  into  the  chest.  The  pressure  of  the  diaphragm 
upon  the  stomach  in  inspiration  increases  the  pain,  and  hence  the  breathing 
may  be  costal  and  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  increased,  ^aosea 
and  vomiting  are  prominent  symptoms.  In  some  cases  the  stomach  is  into- 
lerant of  water  or  the  blandest  liquids,  even  in  very  small  quantities.  The 
vomited  matter  is  muco-serous,  of  a  greenish  color,  the  presence  of  bile  being 
evident  from  the  bitter  taste,  and  not  infrejqnently  sanguinolent  The  acts 
of'vomiting  occasion  great  suffering.  The  thirst  is  frequently,  but  not  al ways^ 
intense.  The  desire  for  cold  water  is  sometimes  so  irresistible,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  not  deterred  from  drinking  it  by  the  painful  acts  of  vomiting  which 
it  provokes.  Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium  is  marked.  The 
pulse  is  more  or  less  frequent  and  small.  The  temperature  of  the  skin  is 
moderately,  and  sometimes  considerably,  raised.  The  bowels  are  constipated 
except  in  cases  of  poisoning.  Dysphagia  and  aphonia  are  occasional  symp- 
toms. The  tongue  presents  no  special  morbid  appearances.  The  mind  fa 
depressed,  and  the  expression  is  anxious  and  haggard.  If  life  be  not  speedilj 
destroyed,  and  the  disease  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination,  vomiting  of  black, 
gruraous,  coffee-ground  matter  is  likely  to  occur.  Toward  the  close  of  Ufa 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  ejected  by  acts  of  regurgitation  rather  than 
by  vomiting.  The  prostration  becomes  extreme.  Hiccough  occurs.  The 
pulse  becomes  very  frequent  and  thready.  Coldness  of  the  surface  is  marked. 
The  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia.  The  career  of  the  disease  is  rapid.  Data 
are  not  available  in  determining  the  average  duration.  In  fatal  cases,  death 
takes  place  usually  within  a  few  davs,  and  it  takes  place  in  some  cases  within 
twenty-four  hours,  being  produced  in  such  cases  apparently  by  shock.  If 
the  disease  end  in  recovery,  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms  takes  place 
i<lowIy ;  convalescence  is  slow,  and  the  inflammation  may  persist  in  a  chronie 
form.  In  cases  of  acute  gastritis  produced  by  the  corrosive  poisons,  if  per- 
foration of  the  stomach  occur,  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  are  added.  In  a 
case  of  spontaneous  acute  gastritis  which  came  under  my  observation,  slight 
jaundice  occurred  toward  the  close  of  life.  The  examination  after  death,  ia 
this  case,  showed  that  the  inflammation  extended  into  the  duodenum. 

Patholoqical  Character. — The  stomach,  aside  from  its  office  as  a  recep- 
tacle of  the  ingesta,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  glandular  organ,  furnishing  dailj 
a  large  quantity  of  an  important  secretion — the  gastric  juice.  In  its  reloo* 
tance,  so  to  speak,  to  take  on  acute  inflammation  from  the  internal  and  inap- 
preciable  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  so-called  spontaneous  inflammations 
in  other  situations,  it  resembles  other  glands,  such  as  the  liver,  pancreas, 
kidneys.     In  the  extremely  rare  instances  in  which  acute  inflammation  is 
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9Tontaneoos1j  developed  in  this  sitaation,  it  does  not  differ  in  pathological 
i^aracter  from  acQte  inflammation  seated  elsewhere  in  a  mucoas  structure. 
"^lie  gravity  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  physiological  relations  of  the  sto- 
Ksach.  AcQte  gastritis  produced,  traumaticallj,  by  the  action  of  caustic  or 
Srritaot  poiBons,  is  developed  like  inflammation  from  the  action  of  the  same 
loeal  eaoses  in  other  situations. 

Caubatidn.— Exclusive  of  the  action  of  irritant  and  corrosive  poisons,  it 

ii  difficolt  to  saj  what  causes  may  give  rise  to  acute  gastritis.     It  may  be 

produced  by  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  especially  when  taken 

withoQt  food,  bat  the  alcohol  in  these  cases  doubtless  acts  as  a  local  irritant. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  over-ingestion  of  highly  stimulating  food. 

Tirioos  caases  mentioned  by  writers,  such  as  copious  libations  of  cold 

water,  intense  moral  emotions,  were  supposed  to  produce  the  disease  where 

the  diagnosis  was  based  upon  insufiQcient  ground.     In  a  well-marked  case 

vhieh  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  j)atient  was  an  habitual  drinker, 

bit  the  attack  was  not  referable  to  a  debauch.     The  patient  attributed  the 

diKtse  to  lying  in  a  cold  cellar.     In  this  case,  the  evidence  of  the  disease 

WM  based  on  the  appearances  after  death  as  well  as  the  clinical  history.     I 

hife  known  the  disease  to  follow  a  debauch,  and  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

D1AONO6I&— The  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis  are  strongly  diagnostic. 
There  is  g^reater  probability  of  the  disease  being  incorrectly  supposed  to 
exist  than  of  its  being  mistaken,  when  existing,  for  other  diseases.  Vomit- 
iDg,  however  firequent  and  persisting,  is  never  alone  sufficient  evidence  of 
gaitritis.  I  have  known  a  case  of  chronic  meningitis  with  few  symptoms 
referable  to  the  head,  but  with  persistent  vomiting,  to  be  treated  for  acute 
gastritiSp  and  the  error  not  discovered  prior  to  the  autopsy.  Peritonitis,  if 
■eeompanied  with  vomiting,  may  assume  an  appearance  of  gastritis,  but  the 
diffasion  of  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  the  tympanitic  distension,  and  the 
rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  generally  sufiice  for  this  differential  diag- 
nosis. Dr.  Stokes  has  known  gastritis  to  be  mistaken  for  pneumonitis,  but 
pbjsical  exploration  of  the  chest  should  enable  the  physician  to  detect  or 
•xriude  the  latter  affection.  The  author  just  named  enforces  the  danger  of 
overlooking  gastritis  developed  after  a  debauch.  I  can  testify,  from  my  own 
cxperi«ice,  to  this  liability  to  error.  Many  years  ago,  in  hospital  practice, 
■y  attention  was  called  to  a  patient  who  had  been  drinking  to  excess,  and 
who  was  supposed,  without  close  examination,  to  be  affected  with  incipient 
deKriam  tremens.  On  my  visit  the  following  day,  the  case  had  ended  fatally, 
•Dd  an  examination  after  death  revealed  the  e^ristence  of  acute  gastritis. 

With  a  view  to  appropriate  treatment,  and,  also,  in  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view  in  certain  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  determine,  from  the  symptoms, 
vliether  acute  gastritis  be  attributable  to  poison.  This  is  always  to  be  sus- 
peeted,  owing  to  the  great  infrequency  of  the  disease  as  otherwise  produced. 
Bsmisg  in  the  throat  is  complained  of,  if  an  acrid  or  corrosive  poison  have 
been  taken,  and  the  local  action  of  the  poison  may  be  seen  in  the  mouth 
sad  fauces.  The  matters  vomited  contain  blood  earlier  and  in  larger  quan- 
tity, 18  a  rule,  if  the  gastritis  be  due  to  a  poison.  Diarrhoea  is  more  apt 
to  occur  in  eases  of  poisoning.  If  caused  by  a  poison,  the  disease  is  de- 
veloped suddenly,  and  inquiry  is  to  be  made  to  ascertain  if  the  sudden  de- 
vefopment  was  not  immediately  preceded  by  a  meal  or  the  ingestion  of  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  food  or  drink. 

Osftralgia  was  formerly  confounded  with  gastritis.  The  paroxysmal  oc- 
enrreoce  of  pain,  or  its  increase  forming  marked  exacerbations,  the  absence 
of  febrile  movement,  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  in  some  cases  only,  the 
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absence  of  tenderDess  on  pressore,  and  the  ability  to  take  food  sometimet 
with  relief  of  the  pain,  sufficiently  characterize  the  former  affection  as  neo- 
ralgic. 

Prognosis. — The  opinions  of  different  writers  differ  respecting  the  gravity 
of  this  disease  when  it  is  idiopathic.  As  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
the  diagnosis  has  been  placed  on  a  correct  basis,  and  the  disease  being  so 
inCrequent,  the  number  of  ^reported  cases  is  not  sufficient  for  determining 
the  rate  of  mortality.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  disease  of  great  gravity.  It 
may  destroy  life  quickly,  within  a  few  hours,  the  mode  of  dying  being  by 
rapid  asthenia  or  shock.  These  cases,  however,  are  exceptional  The  mode 
of  dyinjg  is  generally  by  slow  asthenia. 

When  the  disease  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  irritant  or  corrosive  poisoD, 
the  danger  will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the  amount  of  local 
injury.  Death  in  these  cases  sometimes  takes  place  within  a  few  hoars, 
by  rapid  asthenia  or  shock,  dependent  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of  local 
injury,  as  on  the  inability  of  the  system  to  tolerate  it.  In  some  instances 
life  is  prolonged  for  several  days  although  the  local  injury  be  very  great. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
at  the  burning  of  the  Eddy  stone  Lighthouse  in  1755,  swallowed  a  quan- 
tity of  molten  lead,  which  accidentally  dropped  into  his  mouth  when  look- 
ing upwards  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  fire.  This  patient  lived  for 
several  days,  and,  after  his  death,  a  lump  of  lead  weighing  7  ounces,  6 
drachms,  and  8  grains  was  taken  from  the  stomach.* 

Treatment. — ^The  indications  for  bloodletting  are  rarely,  if  ever,  pre- 
sent in  this  disease.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  danger  is  from  asthenia, 
and  that  life  is  sometimes  quickly  destroyed,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  if 
the  abstraction  of  blood  is  in  any  case  admissible.  The  first  and  most 
important  object  in  the  treatment,  is  to  secure  for  the  inflamed  organ  as 
much  rest  as  possible.  With  reference  to  this  object,  the  less  of  anything 
introduced  into  the  organ  the  better.  To  allay  intense  thirst,  small  pieces 
of  ice  may  be  swallowed,  or  iced  water  taken  often,  in  a  very  small  quantity 
at  a  time.  The  physician  should  resist  the  temptation  to  try  in  succession 
the  host  of  remedies  to  allay  vomiting,  all  of  which  will  be  likely  to  aggra- 
vate this  distressing  symptom.  It  is  desirable  to  administer  opiate%iD  order 
to  quiet  the  stomach  and  render  the  system  more  tolerant  of  the  disease. 
The  salts  of  morphia  placed  dry  upon  the  tongue,  may  be  tried,  and,  if 
vomiting  be  provoked  by  this  mode  of  administration,  they  may  be  sprinkled 
over  a  vesicated  surface,  administered  hypodermically,  or  some  form  of  opi- 
ate given  per  enema.  Fomentations  or  a  small  blister  may  be  applied  over 
the  epigastrium.  Cathartics  are  inadmissible  for  the  same  reason  that 
Cayenne  pepper  would  be  an  inappropriate  topical  application  to  an  in- 
flamed eye.  The  bowels  may  be  moved  by  stimulating  enemas.  Mercury, 
either  in  large  or  small  doses,  is  not  indicated  more  than  in  a  case  of  an 
extensive  burn  or  scald  of  the  integument.  The  importunities  of  the  pa- 
tient for  an  emetic  are  to  be  resisted.  He  may  have  a  feeling  as  if  the 
stomach  were  distended,  or  as  if  there  were  an  accumulation  there  aggravating 
his  distress.  This  feeling  arises  from  the  inflamed  state  of  the  membrane, 
as  tenesmus  is  incident  to  inflammation  of  the  rectum. 

If  the  symptoms  denote  a  tendency  to  death  from  asthenia,  the  powers  of 
the  system  are  to  be  supported.  The  stomach,  however,  will  not  bear  alco- 
holic stimulants  and  concentrated  nourishment.     These  are  to  be  introduced 

>  Aitkeo,  op.  oil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  905,  2d  ed. 
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Into  the  rectam  in  qoantities  proportionate  to  the  urfi^encj  of  the  symptoms. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  favorable,  and  sopport- 
ing  treatment    be  not  urgently  called    for,   bland  nonrishment  may  be 
eaatioosly  ingested  when  the  improvement  in  the  symptoms  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  food  will  be  retained.     Milk,  with  the  addition  of  lime  water,  will 
be  likely,  at  first,  to  be  best  borne,  given  in  small  quantities  at  short  inter- 
vals.    Other  forms  of  food  may  be  gradually  added.     After  the  inflamma- 
tjon  has  disappeared,  the  stomach  will  be  left  in  an  atonic  condition,  ^fd 
remedies  of  a  tonic  character  may  be  indicated  during  convalescence.     If  tne 
acate  end  in  the  chronic  form  of  inflammation,  the  treatment  due  to  chronic 
gastritis  is  to  be  employed. 

Acute  gastritis  caused  by  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons,  is  to  be  treated 
after  the  plan  just  stated,  with  the  addition  of  measures  having  reference  to 
the  evacuation  and  neutralization  of  the  poisonous  substance.     Emetics  are 
to  be  promptly  given,  and  if  they  fail  to  act  efficiently,  the  stomach  pump  is 
to  be  resorted  to,  provided  the  poison  be  one  which  can  be  ejected.     Arse- 
nic, corrosive  sublimate,  alcohol,  antimony,  cantharides,  copper,  phosphorus, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  vegetable  irritants,  such  as  capsicum,  gam- 
boge, croton  oil,  etc.,  may  be  expelled  from  the  stomach  ;  but  if  any  of  the 
eorrosiye  acids  have  been  taken,  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  prompt  ad-- 
ministration  of  antidotes.     Antidotes  are  also  to  be  given,  after  the  employ- 
ment of  emetics  or  the  stomach  pump  to  effect  the  removal  of  acrid  poisons. 
Tor  details  respecting  the  management  of  cases  of  poisoning,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  works  which  treat  of  toxicology.*    I  shall  simply  subjoin,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  practitioner,  an  enumeration  of  the  antidotes  for  the 
iDore  important  of  the  poisons  which  act  locally  upon  the  stomach. 

Anenieal  Preparations :  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  the  special 
antidote.  It  should  be  recently  prepared,  and  given  in  large  quantity.  If 
this  preparation  be  not  immediately  available,  the  sesquioxide  or  common 
red  oxide  of  iron  (crocus  martis)  may  be  given  in  its  stead.  Bouchardat 
advises  to  combine  with  the  preparation  of  iron,  magnesia,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  passage  of  the  iron  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  and  other  Salts  of  Mercury :  The  most  reliable  anti- 
dote is  albumen,  and  the  white  of  eggs  is  the  best  and  most  available  form. 
Salts  of  Copper :  Albumen  is  an  antidote.     Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen  and 
the  hydrated  persulphate  of  iron  are  said  to  be  antidotal,  by  Bouchardat, 
both  to  the  salts  of  mercury  and  copper. 

Tartar  Emetic:  Substances  containing  tannin  in  abundance,  and  mag- 
nesia. 

Nitrate  of  Silver:  Chloride  of  sodium. 

Mineral  Acids :  Magnesia  or  chalk  mixed  with  water  or  milk ;  the  alka- 
line carbonates  or  soap. 

Oxalic  Acid:  Magnesia,  chalk  ;  whiting,  or  plaster  scraped  from  the  wall 
of  an  apartment  may  be  given,  mixed  with  water.  Alkalies  are  not  to  be 
given. 

Ammonia :  Vinegar  or  any  of  the  vegetable  acids. 
Potassa  and  Soda :  The  same. 


SUBACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  GASTRITIS. 

Subacute  gastritis,  not  becoming  chronic,  but  of  transient  duration,  pro- 
bably occurs  not  infrequently.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  positiveness  how 

I  Taylor  on  Poisons  may  be  consulted  for  this  purpose. 
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freqaentlj  it  occors,  becanse  it  is  difficolt  to  fix  the  line  of  demareati^i, 
between  sobacate  inflaniiDatioD  and  merely  functional  distorbance  in  t^^ 
aitnation.     ^bacate  gastritis  donbtless  enters  into  the  affection  which  wf2f 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  under  tb$ 
name  of  acute  dyspepsia,  called,  by  some,  gastric  fever. 

Chronic  gastritis  is  not  infrequent,  although  it  is  by  no  means  so  connoi 
an  affection  as  was  supposed  some  years  ago.  Functional  disorders  were  for^ 
merly  considered  as  inflammatory.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminita 
cnhically  between  chronic  inflammation  and  the  functional  affections  eia*  C. 
braced  under  the  name  of  dyspepsia.  The  differential  points  inToWed  in  f 
this  discrimiDation  will  suflBce  for  the  clinical  history  and  diagnosis  of  this 
affection. 

Symptoms  denoting  indigestion  or  difficult  digestion,  are  present  in  cases  of     ^ 
chronic  gastritis,  but  these,  alone,  are  in  nowise  diagnostic,  since  they  dike 
exist  in  cases  of  dyspepsia.     Pain  may  not  be  present,  and,  if  present,  is  DOt 
distinctiFe.     A  burning  sensation  or  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  gastric  region, 
is  somewhat  diagnostic.     Tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  somewhat  disg- 
nostic,  provided  it  be  limited  to  that  region  and  constant,  that  is,  not  present 
merely  during  the  process  of  digestion  or  when  the  stomach  is  distended. 
Thirst  is  somewhat  diagnostic,  if  habitual,  that  is,  present  not  only  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  but  at  other  times.     The  appetite  is  much  oftener  inn 
paired  in  connection  with  chronic  gastritis  than  in  cases  of  dyspepsia ;  the 
appetite  is  generally  preserved,  and  often  craving,  in  the  latter.    The  nutritioi 
is  oftener  defective  in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis ;  dyspeptics  often  presem 
their  weight  unimpaired.     In  chronic  gastritis,  stimulating  articles  of  food, 
such  as  meat  and  condiments,  are  not  as  well  borne  as  bland  aliments,  the 
reverse  being  the  c^se  in  cases  of  dyspepsia.     Alcoholic  and  other  stima- 
lants  produce  gastric  distress  in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis,  whereas,  they 
often  relieve  distress  incident  to  merely  functional  disorder.     Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  connection  with  chronic  gastritis,  ex* 
eluding  cases  of  so-called  acute  dyspepsia  and  certain  cases  of  functional 
disorder  characterized  by  vomiting.     In  ordinary  cases  of  dyspepsia,  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  not  common.     A  slight  grade  of  febrile  movement  fa 
sometimes  observed  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  very  rarely  in  a  purely  functional 
disorder. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  combination  of  more  or  less  of  the 
foregoing  differential  points.  In  making  the  diagnosis,  certain  structural 
affections  of  the  stomach  are  to  be  excluded,  viz.,  carcinoma  and  ulcer. 
The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  these  affections  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
cha))ter. 

Chronic  gastritis  may  follow  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  developed 
either  8f»ontaneously  or  from  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons.  But  as  casea 
of  chronic  arc  much  more  numerous  than  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  it  follows 
that,  in  most  Instances,  the  Inflammation  is  subacute  from  the  first  It  may 
proceed  from  excesses  In  eating  or  spirit  drinking,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
long  fasting  or  too  rigid  dieting  may  give  rise  to  It.  Andral  found  the  sto- 
mach inflamed,  with  ulcerations,  in  dogs  destroyed  by  starvation.*  Dr.  Stark, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  experiments  In  dietetics  in  1769,  had  symptoms  of  gaa* 
tritis  developed  during  prolonged  abstinence.  Arsenic  introduced  into  the 
system  by  absorption  from  an  external  wound,  gives  rise  to  gastritis,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Brodie  and  verified  by  the  observations  of  others. 


'  Vtde  Badd  on  the  Stomach.     Inflammation  of  the  Stomach,  however,  !■  not 
invariable  effect  of  Rtarvation.     It  was  not  found  by  Martigny  in  dogs  starred  to 
death. — Magendie,  Journal  de  PhyBiologie^  tome  vili. 
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The  first  point  in  the  treatment  is  the  removal  of  dietetic  caoses  which  may 

laare  originated  or  which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  affection.     The  patient  is 

'^o  be  placed  on  a  bland  and  easily  digested  diet,  consisting  of  milk,  eggs, 

stale  bread,  soft-boiled  rice,  and  other  farinaceous  articles.     Meat  and  stimn- 

lanta  are  to  be  interdicted.     For  a  short  time  it  may  be  advisable  to  reduce 

th%  qaantity  of  food  below  the  amount  which  the  wants  of  the  system  require. 

Tood  ahoald  be  taken  in  small  quantities  and  at  shorter  intervals  than  in 

liealth.     Moderate  coanter-irritation  over  the  epigastrium  appears  to  be  use* 

fU.     The  remedies  to  be  administered  are  few.    Solicitations  for  emetics  aiftd 

cathartics  are  to  be  resisted.     Patients  are  apt  to  declare  that  they  are  "  bil- 

iovi,"  and  that  they  need  evacuant  medicines.     But  in  place  of  medicines 

vbich,  from  their  irritant  action,  will  tend  to  increase  or  prolong  the  inflam- 

ttaiion,  remedies  to  soothe  the  inflamed  membrane  are  indicated,  viz.,  small 

doses  of  morphia,  hyoscyamns,  hydrocyanic  acid,  bismuth,  etc.     After  the 

iailaiBmation  baa  ceased,  functional  debility  remains.     Tonics  and  improved 

diet  are  then  required.    It  is  a  point  of  some  delicacy  to  determine  when  to 

nske  this  change  in  the  treatment.     It  is  like  resorting  to  "  passive  motion'' 

in  cues  of  fracture  or  dislocation.     The  change  is  to  be  commenced  tenta- 

tivdy,  and  continued,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  effect. 


DUODENITIS. 

Id  acute  gastritis  the  inflammation,  as  already  stated,  may  extend  into  the 
diodenum.  This  is  also  probably  true  of  subacute  and  chronic  gastritis. 
Bit  it  would  appear  from  the  symptoms,  that  subacute  duodenitis  may  occur 
IIS  separate  alTection,  not  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  gastritis,  nor, 
01  the  other  hand,  with  inflammation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tise.  The  diagnostic  symptoms  are,  obscure  pain,  uneasiness  or  distress 
occorring  some  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  that  is,  after  it  passes  from 
the  itomach  into  the  duodenum,  and  tenderness  below  the  epigastrium  over 
Ae  rite  of  the  affected  organ.  Duodenitis  occurring  either  separately,  or  in 
connection  with  gastritis  and  enteritis,  is  interesting  and  important  as  pro- 
bsbly  standing  in  a  causative  relation  frequently  to  jaundice.  The  jaundice 
ii  to  be  explained  by  obstruction  either  from  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
htne  of  the  duodenum  at  the  opening  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  or  from 
in  extension  of  the  inflammation  into  the  duct.  The  latter  is  the  more 
lirohable  explanation.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  subacute  gas- 
tritis. This  affection  will  again  be  referred  to  in  the  consideration  of  jaundice. 

It  18  a  curious  fact,  ascertained  by  Curiing,  that  a  sloughing  ulcer  is  apt 
totske  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  within  a  few  days  after  the 
ocenrrence  of  a  severe  burn  on  the  skin.  Perforation  may  occur  under  these 
Ritnmgtances.  Ulceration  of  the  duodenum  is  not  a  constant  effect  of  an 
extensive  bum.  Wilkes  states  that  he  failed  to  find  it  in  several  cases  which 
bd  come  under  bis  observation. 


PHARYNGITIS. 

Aflections  of  the  buccal  and  guttural  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
klong  to  surgery.  I  shall  accordingly  pass  them  by  with  the  exception  of 
n  brief  notice  of  pharyngitis.  Certain  affections  of  the  mouth,  prevailing 
specially  in  early  life,  are  embraced  among  the  diseases  of  children,  and  are 
comidered  in  treatises  devoted  to  these  diseases. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  may  be  limited  to  the  mucous  mem* 
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brane,  or  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  or  of  the  sabmocons 
areolar  tissue.  Associated  with  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  it  constitotes 
the  aflection  called  tomillttii  and  commonly  known  di^-quinsy.  The  tonsil  on 
one  side  only  or  both  tonsils  may  be  affected.  Acate  tonsillitis  generallj 
ends  in  suppnration ;  an  abscess  forms,  and  purulent  matter,  sometimes  fetid» 
and  nanseous  to  the  taste,  is  discharged  after  a  period  varying  in  different 
cases  from  two  to  ten  days.  It  is  a  very  distressing  affection  in  consequence 
of  the  pain  and  difficnlty  of  deglutition.  The  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
v4ken  both  are  affected,  is  such  that  the  pharynx  appears  to  be  dosed.  The 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  tonsils  and  the  archeaof  the  palate  is  red- 
dened and  swelled.  The  affection,  however,  is  attended  with  danger  only 
from  the  very  slight  liability  to  the  occnrrence  of  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Of 
this  I  have  met  with  a  single  example.  An  attack  of  tonsillitis  is  sometimes 
attributable  to  exposure  to  cold,  but  it  often  occurs  without  any  obvious 
causation.  The  causation  involves  a  predisposition  to  the  affection,  and 
persons  predisposed  are  apt  to  experience  repeated  attacks.  The  treatment 
consists  of  poultices  to  the  neck  or  the  water  dressing,  the  inhalation  of 
warm  vapor  and  anodynes,  to  render  the  condition  of  the  patient  less  uncons- 
fortable.  Milk  is  the  form  of  nourishment  best  taken.  When  the  abscesses 
1)oint  they  may  be  opened,  and  the  patient  relieved  sooner  than  if  they  were 
left  to  break. 

Acute  pharyngitis,  giving  rise  to  inflammation  and  suppnration  in  the 
areolar  tissue  beneath  tha  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  constitutes  the 
affection  called  reiro-pharyngeal  ab$ce8$.  The  point  of  departure  in  the 
development  of  this  grave  affection,  however,  is  not  always  the  mucous 
membrane ; .  it  may  occur,  traumatically,  from  the  penetration  of  a  sharp 
piece  of  bone  contained  in  food,  or  as  secondary  to  caries  of  the  rertebne.^ 

Inflammation  of  the  pharynx  with  an  exudation  of  lymph,  constituting 
what  is  called  diphtheritic,  pseudo-membranous,  or  exudative  inflammation, 
occurs  in  connection  with  two  important  diseases  to  be  considered  in  another 
section,  viz.,  diphtheria  and  scarlatina. 

Ordinary  or  simple  acute  pharyngitis,  that  is,  the  inflammation  limited  to 
the  raucous  membrane,  or  ery thematic,  and  unattended  by  the  exudation  of 
lymph,  is  an  affection  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  ''a 
cold."  The  inflammation  may  extend  over  more  or  less  of  the  pharyngeal 
space  and  fauces.  Its  extent  and  iutensily  are  to  be  ascertained  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  throat,  but  it  sometimes  extends  upward  into  the  posterior  nares, 
and  lower  in  the  pharynx  than  the  eye  can  reach.  It  occasions  more  or  less 
pain,  especially  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  a 
constant  disposition  to  swallow.  At  first  the  inflamed  parts  are  dry,  but, 
after  a  time,  a  secretion  of  mucus  takes  place,  and  this  provokes  efforts  of 
hawking  and  expuition.  If  the  inflammation  extend  low  in  the  pharynx, 
coughing  is  excited.  The  cough  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  easily  recognized 
and  distinguished  as  a  throat-cough,  the  forcible  current  of  expired  air  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  pharynx.  The  limitation  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
pharynx,  or  its  non-extension  into  the  larynx,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of 
hu^kiness  or  hoarseness  of  the  voice.  The  tonsils  may  present  a  deposit  of 
a  white  material  in  patches  of  greater  or  less  size,  which  is  a  sebaceous  secre- 
tion from  the  follicles  in  this  situation.  These  white  patches  have  a  resem- 
blance to  diphtheritic  exudation,  and  it  is  highly  important  to  discriminate 
between  the  two.  The  follicular  secretion  forms  a  pultaceous  deposit,  not 
a  membraniform  layer  like  the  deposit  of  lymph,  and  cannot  be  removed  in 

'  For  an  excellent  article  on  retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  with  a  statistical  table  of  68 
.cases,  by  Charles  M.  AUin,  M.D.,  vide  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Med.,  Nov.  1861. 
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itrips  like  the  latter.  The  patches  are  more  prominent  than  those  formed 
bj  a  layer  of  lymph,  and  their  borders  are  more  abruptly  defined.  They  are 
more  easily  removed  than  patches  of  lymph  recently  exoded^  and  they  dis- 
appear apontaneoasly  more  qnickly.  Finally,  on  close  inspection,  the  secre- 
tion will  be  seen  to  dip  into  the  follicnlar  depressions.  The  follicular  deposit 
oecura  without  any  abrasion  of  the  mncons  surface,  but  it  is  common  for 
patients  to  consider  the  patches  as  ulcers. 

Simple  acute  pharyngitis  occfbrs  as  an  epidemic  affection,  sometimes  pre- 
Tailing  gpreatly  and  widely.     It  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  tlris 
city  (New  York)  during  the  past  spring  (1864).     In  many  if  not  most  epi- 
demics, the  clinical  history  shows  the  affection  to  be  a  form  of  fever  rather 
tban  simply  a  local  inflammation.     This  was  manifestly  true  of  an  epidemic 
which  I  studied  in  the  western  part  of  this  State  in  1857.     From  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  twenty>three  recorded  cases  of  that  epidemic,  the  following 
Conclusions  were  deduced :  "  The  disease  was  an  epidemic  fever  characterized 
bj  mild  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  fauces  as  a  constant  local  complica- 
tion.    Its  character  as  essentially  a  fever  is  established  by  the  febrile  move- 
ment being  in  a  marked  degree  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  affection ; 
in  other  words,  evidently  not  being  symptomatic  of  the  latter,  and  by  its 
Ttinning  a  definite  although  a  brief  career.     It  was  a  fever  of  from  three  to 
five  days'  duration.     Its  epidemic  character  is  sufficiently -apparent     It  pre- 
Walled  extensively  for  about  two  months,  reaching  its  acme  gradually,  declin- 
ing gradually,  and  at  length  disappearing,  affecting  both  sexes  and  different 
mges  without  notable  discrimination.     As  an  epidemic  fever,  its  symptomatic 
features  were  very  uniform.     The  affection  of  the  fauces  constituted  the  only 
positive  character  aside  from  the  brief  duration  of  the  febrile  career.     The 
other  symptoms  uniformly  present  were  only  those  incident  to  febrile  move- 
ment, and  the  symptoms  observed  in  a  few  cases  only  were  incidental  events, 
not  intrinsic  elements  of  the  disease.     The  small  white  patches  in  the  throat 
observed  in  a  few  cases  do  not  establish  any  relation  to  the  affection  knowa 
ma  diphtheria.     These  were  evidently  due  to  follicular  secretion.     The  occur- 
rence of  several  cases  repeatedly  in  the  same  family  does  not  suffice  to  prove 
tliat  the  disease  was  propagated  by  contagion,  since  this  fact  is  explicable 
on   the  supposition  of  the  patients  being  equally  exposed  to  an  epidemic 
influence,  and  there  being  a  marked  discrepancy  in  the  intervals  separating 
^be  cases  successively  occurring  in-^the  same  family."^ 

In  the  report  from  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  quoted,  facts  are 
iven  which  show  conclusively  that  the  affection  was  not  scarlatina.  It  re- 
mbled  influenza,  save  that  the  pharyngeal,  and  not  the  bronchial  mucous 
^KiQembrane,  was  the  seat  of  the  local  manifestation.  It  may  be  a  question 
"^whether  an  epidemic  fever  with  simple  pharyngitis  be  not  a  form  of  influ- 
enza, or  a  variety  of  the  disease  characterized  by  pharyngitis  with  the  ex- 
Wadalion  of  lymph  (diphtheria),  or  of  the  affection  called  epidemic  erysipelas, 
j>opularly  black  tongue. 

Simple  pharyngitis,  occurring  as  a  sporadic  disease,  or  as  the  anatomical 

characteristic  of  an  epidemic  fever,  is  a  mild  disease,  having  little  or  no 

'^^ndency  to  end  fatally.     (Edema  of  the  glottis  is  an  accident  which  may 

^>ccur,  but  it  is  extremely  infrequent.     I  have  met  with  one  example  of  its 

occurrence  in  a  case  of  sporadic  pharyngitis.     The  therapeutical  measures 

indicated  are,  mild  purgation,  followed  by  anodyne  remedies,  and  quinia  or 

the  chlorate  of  potassa.     Qargles  of  the  chlorate  or  the  nitrate  of  potassa 

may  be  employed,  and  to  allay  the  dryness  and  irritation  of  the  throat,  a 

mucilaginous  liquid,  or  glycerine,  may  be  taken  frequently  in  small  quantity, 

'  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  718. 
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or  small  pieces  of  gum  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mooth.     Gaostic  or  stimo* 
latiDg  applications  to  the  inflamed  membrane  are  not  called  for. 

Sabacate  pharyngitis,  not  becoming  chronic,  is  ?erj  common,  and  is  gen* 
erally  treated  without  the  advice  of  a  physician.  It  is  generally  anfficient 
to  supply  the  absence  of  mucos,  before  secretion  takes  place,  by  macilage  or 
glycerine.  Lumps  of  sngar  soaked  in  salad  oil  and  allowed  to  dissolve  in 
the  month,  is  a  simple  mode  of  palliating  the  local  irritation.  If  other 
measures  appear  to  be  called  for,  those  apjf^opriate  to  the  acute  affection 
may  be  employed. 

Chronic  pharyngitis  is,  in  my  experience,  an  extremely  common  affection* 
It  is  generally  a  subacute  affection  at  the  beginning,  and  is  developed  im* 
perceptibly,  so  that,  in  most  cases,  when  they  first  come  under  medical  ob- 
servation, there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  membrane  is  more  or  less  reddened,  and  irregularly  thickened  so  as  to 
present  a  granulated  or  a  mammillated  appearance,  especially  marked  on 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Adhesive  mucus  is  sometimes  seen  stick- 
ing to  the  part,  when  the  throat  is  examined.  Occasionally,  the  mocoaa 
follicles  are  distended  with  sebaceous  matter.  This  appearance  is  not 
sufficiently  common  to  render  the  name  follicular  pharyngitis  appropriate 
except  as  applied  to  certain  cases.  The  inflammation  sometimes  extends 
to  the  posterior  nares,  and  the  patient  is  then  said  to  have  catarrh.  It  hmlj 
extend  around  the  top  of  the  larynx,  but  it  has  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the 
laryngeal  cavity. 

The  affection  in  some  persons  occasions  but  little  inconvenience.  It  ia 
often  found  when  the  patient  makes  no  complaint  of  any  trouble  in  the 
throat.  In  other  cases,  it  occasions  more  or  less  annoyance.  A^  uncom* 
fortable  sensation  is  felt  in  the  throat.  The  presence  of  adhesive  mncos 
excites  efforts  of  hawking  and  conghing.  Partial  obstruction  of  the  Bos- 
tachian  tubes  may  occur.  The  proximity  of  the  inflammation  to  the  larynx 
may  give  rise  to  a  dry,  hacking  cough.  The  voice  becomes  slightly  hoarse 
after  considerable  use  in  speaking  or  reading.  The  use  of  the  voice  is  fol* 
lowed  by  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  vocal  organs. 

The  affection  is  much  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  after  puberty,  and  in  middle  life.  From  its  frequent  occur- 
rence among  the  clergy,  it  has  been  called  clergymari^s  sore  throat.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  occurring  perhaps  quite  as  often  in 
persons  of  other  callings.  It  occasions  more  inconvenience  to  clergymen 
than  to  others,  from  the  necessity  which  they  are  under  of  using  the  voice 
in  public  speaking,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  apprehensive  lest  it  may  in* 
capacitate  them  from  preaching.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  use  of 
the  voice  leads  to  the  affection.  It  occurs  especially  among  persons  of 
sedentary  habits  who  suffer  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  continued  applica- 
tion, without  physical  and  mental  relaxation.  The  number  of  persons  in 
this  country,  who  overtask  the  powers  of  the  system  by  steady  labor  in  the 
office,  the  counting-house,  or  the  work-shop,  continued  without  intermission 
for  many  years,  giving  no  time  whatever  to  recreation,  is  very  large.  It  is 
among  those  who  in  this  way  violate  the  laws  of  health,  that  this  affection 
prevails.  It  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  denoting  impairment  of  th^^ 
general  health.  Patients  complain  of  debility,  and  of  a  want  of  their  ao-'' 
customed  energy ;  they  are  generally  depressed  in  spirits,  and  have  for* 
bodings  of  loss  of  health  ;  they  are  very  apt  to  fancy  the  existence  of  some 
serious  disease,  especially  pulmonary  consumption,  and  it  is  sometimes  diffi* 
cult  to  convince  them  that  the  latter  disease  does  not  exist  Dyspeptic 
ailments  frequently  coexist.     Palpitation  is  not  uncommon. 

The  affection  tends  to  continue.    It  is  usually  long  persisting.    But  there 
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fa  no  tendency  to  eventuate  In  an  affection  of  the  air-passages,  or  In  tnber- 
cnlons  disease.  Patients  with  this  affection  rarely  become  tabercolops; 
its  existence  is,  to  some  extent,  evidence  of  the  non-e?istent;e  of  tuberca- 
iosis.  Ills  a  popular  notion  that  the  affection  does  denote  a  consumptive 
tendency,  and  this  notion  is  encouraged  by  the  host  of  irregular  practi- 
tioners who,  within  late  years,  in  this  country,  have  made  diseases  of  the 
throat  a  specialty.  The  men^l  condition  of  patients  with  this  affection 
renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  quacks. 

The  treatment,  to  be  effective,  must  have  reference  to  the  system.  After  con« 
sfderable  experience  1  have  come  to  regard  topical  applications  as  generally 
of  little  or  no  value.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
Bilrer,  of  tannin,  or  of  iodine,  appears  to  be  useful.  Alteration  of  the  habits  of 
life  is  first  in  importance.  Relaxation,  recreation,  and  out-door  life  are  far 
more  efficacious  than  medicines,  and  the  latter  are  of  little  nse  without  the 
fbrnier.  When  circumstances  permit,  relinquishment  of  business  for  a  time 
for  travel  or  rural  occupations,  is  of  signal  benefit.  '  Tonic  remedies  are  to 
be  conjoined  with  proper  hygienic  management.  Tonics,  to  be  efficacious, 
slioald  l>e  continued  for  a  long  period,  and  the  form  of  tonic  changed  from 
time  to  time.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious.  The  object  of  treatment,  in 
abort,  is  to  restore  the  general  health. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  pharyngitis  is,  of  course,  sufficiently  easy.  In- 
spection is  alone  necessary.  But  it  is  important  to  discriminate  simple 
chronic  pharyngitis  from  that  dependent  on  syphilis.  The  latter  is  to  be 
Buspected  from  the  local  appearances  (ulcerations  and  the  so-called  mucous 
patches),  and  determined  by  these  appearances  in  conjunction  with  other 
secondary  syphilitic  phenomena,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  syphilis 
liaTing  existed. 

In  the  follicular  variety  of  chronic  pharyngitis,  the  matter  which  accu- 
laalates  in  the  follicles  may  be  ejected  by  coughing,  in  the  form  of  round, 
•olid  pellets,  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  tubercles  or  pulmonary  cal- 
cnli.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  being  easily  broken 
down  with  pressure,  by  being  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  emitting,  when 
crashed,  a  fetid  odor. 
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The  affection  commonly  known  as  mumps  may  be  appropriately  noticed 

iti  this  connection,  as  seated  in  an  organ  accessory  to  the  buccal  cavity.    The 

Parotid  gland  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  it  evidently  involves 

^  constitutional  morbid  condition  and  a  special  causation.    The  local  affection 

Consists  of  enlargement  of  the  gland  together  with  swelling  of  the  surrounding 

Parts,  soreness  to  the  touch,  pain  especially  in  mastication,  the  pain  fre- 

C|aently  extending  to  the  ear  and  in  other  neighboring  situations.     The  sub« 

ixiazillary  gland  is  sometimes  involved.     The  swelling  in  the  site  of  the 

parotid  pushes  outward  the  lower  part  of  the  ear.     (Edema  of  the  face  is 

aoaietimes  associated.     The  amount  of  swelling  of  these  several  parts  varies 

different  cases ;  if  considerable  or  great,  it  causes  a  notable  change  in  the 

pliysiognomy.     The  skin  generally  is  not  discolored.     The  affection  may  be 

limited  to  one  side,  or  both  sides  may  be  affected.    In  the  latter  case,  usually 

the  two  sides  are  affected  successively,  with  an  interval  of  a  day  o^  two,  but 

in  some  cases  both  sides  are  simultaneously  seized. 

The  disease  is  frequently  ushered  in  by  a  light  chill,  or  with  chilly  sen- 
ittions,  and  in  its  progress  it  may  be  accompanied  with  moderate  febrile 
QOTement,  diminished  appetite,  pain  in  the  head,  and  general  malaise.     The 
22 
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disease  continues  for  fonr  or  fire  days.  The  swelling,  paio,  and  soreness 
gradually  subside  and  disappear.  The  inflammation  'has  no  tendency  to  sup- 
puration nor  to  continue  in  a  chronic  form.  An  abundant  perspiration  some* 
times  takes  place  at  the  time  of  convalescence.  Occasionally,  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  or  when  the  affection  of  the  parotid  is  about  to  dis- 
appear, swelling,  pain,  and  soreness  of  one  or  both  of  the  testes  occur. 
This  must  be  extremely  rare.  I  have  met  with  but  a  single  example.  In 
the  female,  it  is  stated  the  mammary  gland  abd  the  labia  majora  are  liable 
to  become  affected.  I  have  never  met  with  an  example.  Wheo  parts^ 
other  than  the  parotid,  are  involved,  it  is  not  from  a  metastasis,  bat  from 
the  operation  of  the  same  internal  morbid  condition  which  occasions  the 
parotiditis. 

The  communicability  of  this  disease  is  generally  admitted,  bat  it  is  denied 
by  some  writers  of  high  authority,  for  example,  Valleix.  It  prevails,  at 
certain  times  and  places,  to  soch  an  extent  as  to  be  an  endemic  disease.  Bat 
this  is  true  of  diseases  which  are  exclusively  propagated  by  contagion,  e.  g. 
smallpox.  Persons  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  are  most  eoe- 
ceptible  to  the  infectious  miasm,  but  it  occurs  not  infrequently  under  pulierty. 
Males  are  more  susceptible  than  females.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases  which 
affect  the  same  person  but  once. 

The  prognosis  is  always  favorable.  The  disease,  except  that  it  occasione 
considerable  discomfort,  is  trivial.  In  the  way  of  treatment,  it  claims  only 
soothing  embrocations,  and  the  application  of  flannel,  cotton  batting,  or  wool 
to  the  neck,  with  some  anodyne  remedy  if  the  pain  be  considerable.  Blood- 
letting, purgation,  or  other  of  the  so-called  antiphlogistic  measures  are  not 
indicated.  The  popular  apprehensions  of  danger  from  *'  taking  col4"  in  this 
disease,  is  based  on  the  idea,  that  if  the  affection  of  the  parotid  be  arrested, 
a  metastasis  is  apt  to  take  place.  There  is  little  ground  for  this  idea,  but 
the  patient  probably  passes  through  the  disease  more  comfortably  by  avoiding 
exertion  and  exposure. 

Parotiditis  occurs  as  an  occasional  complication  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  widely  different  affection  from 
mumps.  Suppuration  takes  place  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  abscesses 
evacuating  either  externally  or  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  frequently 
there  is  considerable  sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue.  It  is  a  complication  of 
Xever  attended  with  much  suffering  and  danger. 


CHAPTER   III. 

STRUCTURAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Induratioa — Softening — Gastrio  Ulcer — Carcinoma  of  Stom«ch — Dilatation  of  Stomaolr^ 

Degeneration  of  the  Gastric  Tubulee.  *^^tf 

IIavtng  considered  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  (iifferent  sections  of  the  alimentai*y  canal,  the  structural  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  next  present  themselves  for  consideration.  Direct- 
ing attention,  first,  to  the  stomach,  the  following  are  the  structural  affections 
to  be  noticed:  Induration,  softeuing,  ulceration,  carcinoma,  dilatation,  and 
destruction  of  the  gastric  tubules.    These  beveral  affections  will  be  briefly  con- 
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sidered  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  jast  been  enumerated.  For  a  fuller 
consideration  of  these  affections  than  is  consistent  with  the  scope  of  this 
work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  morbid  anatomy  and  to  treatises 
defoied  specially  to  the  diseases  of  the  stomach.^ 


INDURATION. 

Indoration  denotes  a  stmctural  change  characterized  by  increased  density 

nd  thickness  not  dependent  on  carcinomatous  disease.     The  name  has  the 

erit  of  not  implying  anything  respecting  the  pathological  character  of  the 

1  lesion.     It  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  scirrhns.     It  is  due  to  a  morbid  de- 

VMMiit  or  growth  of  a  fibroid  character,  seated  primarily  in  the  sabmocons 

reolar  tissue.    The  firmness  and  weight  of  the  stomach  are  increased.    The 

rmness  may  be  such  that  the  organ  does  not  collapse  by  its  own  weight. 

be  thickness  of  the  walls  is  sometimes  greatly  increased.     The  gross  and 

Kioicroscopical  appearances  show  the  induration  to  depend  on  the  addition  of 

^^  Bobstanee  analogous  to  that  of  fibrous  tumors,  or  the  structure  of  a  cica- 

*^rix.     The  substance  appears  to  be  like  that  between  the  hepatic  lobules  in 

cirrhosis,  and  the  affection  has  been  called  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach.     Brin- 

*^on  has  proposed  to  call  it  limits.     Habershon  calls  it  fibroid  degeneration. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  an  effect  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  submucous  are- 

^slfir  tissue. 

The  lesion  may  be  more  or  less  extensive.  The  whole  of  the  organ  may 
affected,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  a  small  portion.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Ipylonc  extremity  is  apt  to  be  the  seat.  The  danger  connected  with  the  af- 
fection depends  much  on  its  extent  and  situation.  If  the  pylorus  be  involved, 
it  iodaces  stricture  at  this  outlet,  and  this  renders  it  a  serious  lesion.  If  the 
I«eion  be  extensive,  the  incapacity  of  the  stomach  for  dilatation  stands  in  the 
^waj  of  the  ingestion  of  a  sufficiency  of  food. 

The  existence  of  this  lesion  is  not  denoted  by  any  distinctive  symptoms. 
Xb  a  case  under  my  observation,  in  which,  after  death,  the  walls  of  the  organ 
^rere  found  to  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness  everywhere  except 
^t  the  pyloric  third,  the  patient  up  to  a  few  weeks  before  death  supposed  he 
as  simply  dyspeptic,  his  ailments  not  being  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  seek 
'or  medical  advice.  In  this  case,  the  organ  formed  a  resisting  movable  tu- 
tor, felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be 
^^urcinoma.  If  pyloric  obstruction  be  produced,  vomiting,  from  an  accumu- 
^  mtion  of  the  ingesta  in  the  stomach,  is  a  prominent  symptom.  Dilatation  of 
"^^  be  stomach  may  ensue.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  such  cases  is  in- 
i^nition. 

The  affection  is  rare.     Most  writers  concur  in  regarding  it  as  occurring 
^^hiefly  in  spirit-drinkers,  and  very  rarely  in  persons  under  forty  years  of  age. 
^^labershon  states  that  it  is  met  with  in  temperate  persons  of  either  sex,  and 
^  n  early  life.     If  seated  at  the  pylorus  and  involving  stricture,  it  may  be  sus- 
X^ected  when  the  evidence  of  pyloric  obstruction  is  afforded  by  vomiting  of 
oenmulated  ingesta  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  provided  carcinoma  can 
excluded.     The  absence  of  a  tumor  to  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
alls,  and  of  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  render  it  probable  that  carci- 
noma does  not  exist.     If  the  affection  do  not  involve  pyloric  obstruction, 
%he  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made  with  any  degree  of  certainty.    K  the  thick- 
ened and  hardened  stomach  can  be  felt  threugh  the  abdominal  walls,  there 

I  The  rtader  will  do  well  to  oonault  the  treatiseB  on  the  DfseaBes  of  Stomach  by 
CbamberSy  Budd,  and  Brinton ;  also  Habershon,  on  the  Alimentary  CanaL 
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are  no  means  of  determining  positively  that  the  affectioo  Is  not  carcinoma. 
The  long  duration  of  the  affection,  the  absence  of  the  cancerous  complexion, 
and  the  non-existence  of  cancer  in  other  sitnations,  are  the  points  inToived 
in  this  differential  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  embraces  remedies  to  palliate  irritation  of  the  stomach,  ab- 
stinence fron^  spirits  and  other  stimulants,  and  careful  regulation  of  the  diet. 


SOFTENING. 

Softening  of  the  mucous  tunic  of  the  stomach  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  gastritis.  It  is  observed  in  cases  in 
which  the  other  appearances  and  the  history  during  life,  show  it  to  be  non- 
inflammatory. The  softening  may  be  limited  to  the  mucons  membrane  or 
extend  to  the  other  coats  of  the  stomach.  Limited  to  the  mucous  membrane* 
the  walls  of  the  organ  are  thinned ;  the  affected  coat  cannot  be  removed  in 
strips,  but  is  easily  scraped  away,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  membrane  is  con- 
verted into  a  pulpy  layer,  the  disorganization  being  complete.  This  form  of 
softening  has  been  studied  particularly  by  Louis,  who  calls  it  vukaeeous  $of-' 
tening.  Softening  of  the  several  coats  has  been  described  very  fully  by 
Cruveilhier  under  the  name  of  gelatiniform  iofiening ;  also  by  Billard. 
These  and  other  French  writers  regard  the  latter  as  constituting  a  special 
lesion  characteristic  of  an  individual  disease,  affecting  chiefly  children,  and 
accompanied  by  symptoms  analogous  to  those  belonging  to  the  affection 
known  with  us  by  the  name  of  cholera  infantum. 

Both  these  forms  of  softening  are  to  be  regarded  as  not  morbid,  but  doe 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after  death.  The  changes  are  post  mortem, 
resulting  from  self-digestion  by  the  stomach.  John  Hunter  was  the  6rst  to 
establish  the  fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  stomach  undergoes 
digestion  after  death.  He  observed  several  cases  in  wiiich  perforation  was 
produced  by  this  cause,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escaping  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  This  has  since  been  abundantly  shown  by  experimental  ob« 
servations  on  inferior  animals.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  from  this  cause 
in  fishes  is  common.  Post-mortem  digestion  is  found,  especially  in  cases  of 
sudden  death,  occurring  shortly  after  the  ingestion  of  a  meal,  but  it  has  also 
been  observed  in  cases  of  sudden  death  when  the  stomach  was  empty,  and 
even  perforation  has  taken  place  under  the  latter  circumstances.  Softening, 
more  or  l^ss  in  degree,  from  this  cause,  is  common  after  death  from  various 
diseases,  varying  very  much  in  different  cases,  according  to  a  diversity  of 
circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  de^h, 
all  of  which  are  not  as  yet  understood.  It  is  supposed  that  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants given  shortly  before  death,  may  prevent  the  solvent  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  A  high  temperature  favors  post-mortem  softening.  It  will 
not  be  likely  to  take  place  in  cold  weather,  or  when  bodies  are  placed  in  ice. 
It  is  met  with  oftener  in  the  bodies  of  children  than  of  adults. 

Post-mortem  softening  is  more  likely  to  occur  at  the  cardiac  than  at  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  but  may  extend  to  the  latter  and  even  \o 
the  duodenum.  The  gastric  juice  may  regurgitate  into  the  oesophagus  nn^,^ 
lead  to  perforation  of  this  tube,  and  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  tb^^ 
stomach  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  has  been  known  to  follow.  The  softened 
portions  of  the  stomach  are  white,  or  of  a  bluish- white  color,  if  the  blood- 
vessels are  empty,  but  if  these  contain  blood  it  is  rendered  dark  by  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice,  and,  escaping  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  it  gives  to 
the  tissues  a  darkish  color.  The  softened  parts  have  an  acid  reaction,  and 
are  free  from  the  odor  of  putrefaction,  the  gastric  juice  acting  as  an  nnii- 
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fleptif.  This  latter  point  distingrnishes  from  softenfnf^  due  to  putrefactive 
chiinfre.  If  perforation  take  place,  the  aperture  is  a  "ragged  hole,"  with 
polpj  edges.  The  organs  with  which  the  gastric  juice  comes  into  contact 
after  escaping  from  the  stomach,  viz.,  colon,  spleen,  liver,  etc.,  may  present 
softening.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  from  self-digestion  is  not  to  be  con* 
fonnded  with  the  destractive  effects  of  corrosive  poisons,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  former  is  highly  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  autopsies 
after  sadden  death,  in  cases  involving  the  suspicion  of  poisoning. 
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riceration  of  the  stomach  is  among  the  anatomical  characters  of  acute 
prtritiH,  ejtpecially  when  the  latter  is  produced  by  corrosive  poison  ;  but  it 
Mcvrs  independently  of  acute  gastritis,  the  inflammation,  if  it  exist,  being 
fiohed  to  the  ulcerated  space  or  spaces,  and  it  then  gives  rise  to  the  affec- 
tioii  called  nrnpie^  chroniCf  and  perforating  ulcer.  The  ulcer  varies  in  size 
ii  different  cases,  being  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  discerned  with  difficulty, 
ud  sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  a  dollar,  or  even  considerably 
Ivner.  If  small  in  size,  it  has  generally  a  round  or  oval  form,  and  presents 
n  tppearance,  in  some  cases,  as  if  a  portion  of  the  tissues  had  been  punched 
QiL  This  kind  of  ulcer,  especially,  is  apt  to  eat  through  the  several  coats 
if  the  stomach,  and  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  perforating  ulcer. 
TW  liability  to  perforation  followed  by  fatal  peritonitis,  and  to  another 
tteident,  viz.,  erosion  of  a  vessel  of  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  a  hcmor- 
Ai|^  which  may  prove  fatal,  the  difficulty  of  cicatrization,  if  these  accidents 
fc  not  occur,  and  the  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach  which 
tke  ulcer  occasions,  render  the  affection  one  of  mucli  gravity. 

Gastric  ulcer  is  not  an  extremely  infrequent  affection.  Dr.  Brinton's  re- 
Mrehes  show  that  it  is  found  after  death  in  an  average  of  5  per  cent,  of 
penons  dying  from  all  causes.^  In  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  a  single 
ileer  exists,  but  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  5  cases,  two  or  more 
lieen  are  found  after  death.  The  situation,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
ii  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  toward  the  pyloric  extremity.  Dr. 
Brioton  foond  the  situation  to  be  as  just  stated  in  the  proportion  of  86  in 
100  cases.  Adhesion  of  the  stomach,  at  the  site  of  the  ulcer,  to  adjacent 
pirts,  the  pancreas,  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  etc.,  is  frequently  found,  due  to 
chtofflseribed  peritonitis  excited  by  the  proximity  of  the  ulcer.  This  is 
coDiervative,  rendering  perforation  less  frequent  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
The  clinical  history  embraces,  as  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  pain, 
Wndemess  on  pressure,  vomiting,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  These 
mtbe  important  symptoms  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Pain  is  very 
nrely  wantiog.  It  is  burning  or  gnawing  in  character,  coming  on  directly, 
•rwon  after,  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  continuing  until  the  contents  of  the 
itomach  have  either  passed  into  the  duodenum  or  been  ejected  by  vomiting. 
Iiii  situated  at,  or  near,  the  epigastrium,  and  is  generally  confined  to  a 
■■II  space.  A  similar  gnawing  pain  in  the  back,  between  the  shoulders, 
I,,  k  sot  uncommon.  Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium,  is  almost 
^  hrariably  preaent,  confined,  like  the  pain,  within  a  small  area,  varying  con- 
lUcrtbly  in  degree  in  different  cases.  Vomiting  is  a  very  constant  symp- 
toV|  occurring  after  a  period  from  the  time  of  taking  food,  varying  in  differ- 
ed cases,  the  act  of  vomiting  usually  not  violent  but  complete,  and  the 

'  Dr.  Brintoii's  work  on  diseases  of  the  stomach  containi  elaborate  statistical  re- 
Miehfli  on  this  sabjeot ;  seo,  aUo,  a  monograph  od  this  subject  by  the  same  author. 
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ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  followed  by  notable  relief.  As  re* 
spects  this  symptom,  mnch  will  depend  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food 
ingested.  Indigestible  and  stimalating  articles  are  more  likely  to  proToke 
it,  and  also  to  increase  the  pain,  than  aliments  bland  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion. Hot  substances. are  not  as  well  borne  as  cold.  Hemorrhage,  as 
shown  by  the  vomiting  of  blood  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  is  a  symptom 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  vomiting  of  blood  generally  occurs  after  a 
meal.  The  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  so  abundant  that  life  is  lost  from  this 
cause.  Gases  have  been  reported  in  which  life  was  lost  from  hemorrhage 
although  no  blood  was  vomited,  the  stomach  being  found  after  death  filled 
with  clots.  The  blood  vomited  is  dark  or  grumous  from  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  provided  the  vomiting  does  not  immediately  follow  the  hemor- 
rhage. In  view  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  hemorrhage  as  a  symptom.  Dr. 
Brinton  enforces  the  importance  of  an  examination  of  the  matters  vomited 
with  the  microscope,  although  the  gross  appearance  may  not  denote  hemor- 
rhage ;  and  he  states  that  blood-globules  may  be  found  in  the  sediment  of 
a  comparatively  clear  liquid.  The  stools  also  should  be  examined  for  the 
gross  and  microscopical  appearances  of  blood,  for  hemorrhage  may  take 
place  without  vomiting,  the  blood  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  occurs  especially  in  connection  with  the  small  perforating 
ulcer. 

The  bowels,  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  are  generally  constipated,  a  symp- 
tom easily  understood  in  the  cases  in  which  i^omiting  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom. Amenorrhoea,  in  the  female,  is  common,  but,  if  there  have  been  much 
hemorrhage,  this  symptom  is  a  result  of  the  loss  of  blood.  There  is  oo 
foundation  for  the  idea  that  hemorrhage  from  the  ulcer  occurs  vicarioosly 
in  the  place  of  menstruation,  but  the  latter  ceases,  or  is  deficient,  as  in  cases 
of  chlorosis,  or  ansemia  produced  by  heniorrhages  elsewhere  or  from  other 
causes. 

Thi  pathological  character  of  gastric  ulcer  is  not  understood.  Whether 
it  be  a  result  simply  of  a  circumscribed  ioflammation,  or  whether  it  be  due 
to  a  non-inflammatory  sloughing  process,  as  held  by  Rokitansky,  is  not 
settled.  Nor  is  it  certain  whether  it  commences  on  the  mucous  surface,  or 
has  its  point  of  departure  within  the  tubules  ;  the  latter  is  perhaps  proba- 
ble in  the  minute  perforating  ulcer.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice. 

The  causation  is  also  obscure.  Exclusive  of  the  form  which  is  especially 
distinguished  as  perforating,  it  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  of  middle  and 
advancing  life.  The  truly  perforating  ulcer,  on  the  other  hand,  occnrq  in 
young  girls,  and  particularly  in  young  maid  servants.  Statistics  show  that 
females  are  more  liable  to  ulcer,  the  proportion  being  as  2  to  1.  Clinical 
observation  fails  to  show  any  dependence  on  particular  habits  of  diet,  or 
other  causes,  nor  has  it  any  known  relationship  with  other  afiiections.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  persons  of  feeble  or  impaired  constitution  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  the  robust. 

The  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  may  be  made  with  great  certainty,  pro- 
vided the  diagnostic  symptoms  are  present,  viz.,  pain  of  a  burning  or  gnaw- 
ing character  limited  to  a  circumscribed  space  in  the  epigastrium,  with 
tenderness  also  circumscribed,  the  pain  especially  felt  after  the  ingestion  of 
food,  and  especially  after  certain  kinds  of  food,  vomiting  occurring  during 
the  process  of  stomach- digestion,  and  followed  by  relief,  and,  finally,  gas» 
trorrhagia  or  hsematemesis.  Analogous  symptoms,  it  is  true,  may  be  present 
in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  but  there  are  points  of  contrast  involved 
in  this  difTerential  diagnosis,  which  will  be  noticed  presently  in  considering 
cancer.    Moreover,  the  absence  of  a  tumor  appreciable  through  the  ak^ 
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<loiniiial  walls,  goes  far  toward  the  exclnsion  of  cancer.     Chronic  gastritis 
and  nicer  have  symptoms  to  some  extent   in.  common.     Bnt  in  gastritis 
pain  Is  less  prominent,  vomiting  does  not  occur  so  frequently,  and  hemor- 
rhage is  wanting.     In  cases  of  gastralgia,  the  pain  might  suggest  the  idea 
of  nicer.     Bat  the  pain  in  gastralgia  is  not  aggravated,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, often  relieved  by  the  ingestion  of  food  ;  tenderness  over  the  epigas- 
triam  is  not  present,  but  the  pain  is  often  relieved  by  pressure ;  vomiting 
is  an  occasional  symptom  only,  and  hsematemesis  does  not  occur.     In  cases 
of  merely  functional  disorder,  pain,  vomiting,  and  hsematemesis  are  all  want- 
ing.    Hsematemesis,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  alone  evidence  of 
^leer.     It  occurs  irrespective  of  disease  of  the  stomach  in  certain  cases  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     It  is  the  union  of  the  several  symptoms  just  named 
^hat  renders  the  diagnosis  complete.     These  diagnostic  symptoms,  however, 
mre  not  united  in  all  cases  of  gastric  ulcer.     Hemorrhage  is  not  invariably 
"present;  vomiting  is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom  and  may  be  want- 
"ing;   pain  and  tenderness  are  not  in  all  cases  marked — the  affection,  ini 
•hort,  is  sometimes  latent,  more  or  less  difficulty  or  disturbance  of  digestion 
only  being  manifested.     Under  these  circumstances,  a  positive  diagnosis 
cannot  be  made.     A  strong  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the  affection  may, 
3n  some  cases,  be  reasonably  entertained,  when  the  symptoms  do  not  war* 
Tant  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Qastric  ulcer  proves  fatal  in  different  modes.  One  of  these  is  by  perfo- 
Tation,  fatal  peritonitis  being  induced  by  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  This  accident  would  take  place  oftener  than  it  does,  were  it  not 
for  the  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to  the  adja<ient  organs  as  a  result  of  cir- 
comscribed  peritonitis.  Perforation  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  ulcer  is 
situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach.  According  to  Brinton,  it 
occurs  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  7  or  8  cases.  It  is  most  likely  to  occur  in 
the  ulcer  distinguished  as  perforating,  t.  e.,  the  small  round  punched-out  ulcer, 
Although  not  limited  to  this  kind  of  ulcer ;  hence,  it  occurs  oftenest  in  females 
"between  16  and  30  years  of  age.  The  perforation  generally  takes  place  after 
the  ingestion  of  a  meal,  or  in  the  act  of  straining  or  sneezing,  or  in  some 
sudden  and  forcible  movement  of  the  body. 

Another  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal  is  by  hemorrhage.  Life  may  be 
slowly  destroyed  by  the  continued  escape  of  blood,  or  repeated  attacks  of 
liemorrhage,  or  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  destroy  life  qnicMy. 
JLccording  to  Brinton,  death  from  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  20  cases.  Fatal  hemorrhage  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  male  than 
female.  As  an  example  of  fatal  hemorrhage  arising* from  an  extremely  mi- 
nute perforating  ulcer,  the  following  case,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Reid,  is  of  interest  :— 

A  young  woman,  a  chambermaid,  set.  ^5,  for  a  year  or  more  had  had  pain 

Jn  the  stomach  ;  at  times  so  severe  as  to  disable  her  from  her  work  for  a  few 

^ayt.     During  the  week  previous  to  the  12th  ult.  she  had  more  pain  than  for 

«ome  months.     There  was  marked  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  at  all 

times.     On  the  12th  ult,  she  went  to  bed  more  unwell  than  usual,  and  before 

falling  asleep  became  sick  at  the  stomach  and  vomited.     On  the  morning  of 

the  13th,  she  arose  and  dressed  herself,  bnt  was  faint  and  obliged  to  go  to 

"bed.     At  this  time  she  discovered  that  what  she  had  thrown  up  in  the  night 

was  blood,  and  the  quantity  was  reported  to  be  about  three  pints.     Ii>  the 

afternoon  she  again  vomited  a  pint  or  more  of  blood.     On  the  14th  and  15th 

•he  again  vomited  blood.     From  the  19th  to  the  22d,  she  was  considered 

l>etterand  improving,  but  was  unable  to  be  raised  up  without  fainting.     On 

the  22d  she  had  something  like  a  convulsion,  and  became  comatose.     She 

contiooed  in  this  condition  until  the  morning  of  the  23d,  when  she  had 
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another  convulsion,  and  died  daring  the  afternoon  of  this  daj.  ShortJj 
before  death  she  threw  up  an  inky  liquid.  On  examination  after  death,  the 
only  morbid  appearance  in  the  stomach  which  was  at  first  obsenred  waa  a 
small  patch  three  or  four  inches  square,  in  which  the  mucoas  membrane  wee 
injected.  This  was  situated  about  three  inches  from  the  cardiac  orifice.  Oo 
close  inspection  in  the  centre  of  this  patch  a  small  ulcer  was  discovered 
resembling  the  puncta  lacrymalis  when  large.  The  blunt  end  of  a  common 
silver  probe  readily  entered  the  opening  and  passed  directly  into  a  branch 
of  the  gastric  artery.  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  remarks  on  the  case,  says  that  the 
nicer  was  detected  almost  by  accident  on  account  of  its  minuteness,  and  in 
view  of  the  general  healthy  appearance  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  end 
he  suggests  that  in  similar  cases  the  existence  of  a  minute  ulcer  may  have 
been  overlooked.^ 

Another  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal,  is  by  inanition.  Death  takes  place 
by  slow  asthenia  when  the  stomach  is  so  intolerant  of  ingesta  that  aliment 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  life  is  not  retained.  In  other  words,  patiente 
are  gradually  starved  to  death,  provided  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  other 
disease  which  the  system  may  be  rendered  unable  to  resist  in  consequence  df 
the  debility  incident  to  the  stomach  affection. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  very  variable.  Death  sometimes  takes 
place  from  perforation  or  hemorrhage  within  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  days 
after  the  time  when  the  symptoms  first  denoted  gastric  trouble.  But  if  these 
accidents  do  not  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  life  is  usually  prolonged 
for  many  months,  Yind  it  may  be  for  very  many  years.  Brinton  states  that 
he  has  notes  of  one  case  in  which  probably  a  continuous  open  nicer  existed 
for  35  years,  and  of  two  cases  in  which  the  duration  was  30  years,  together 
with  three  or  four  of  20,  four  or  five  of  15,  and  several  of  10,  7, 5  and  4  years' 
duration.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  course  of  this  affection  for  the  symp- 
toms, from  time  to  time,  to  subside,  or  even  disappear,  and  subsequently 
return.  These  remissions  are  probably  due  to  healing  of  the  ulcer  which 
afterward  again  opens. 

Gastric  ulcer,  although  a  serious  affection,  is  by  no  means  incurable. 
Brinton  estimates  that  a  cure  takes  place  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases  which 
occur.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  number  of  instances  of  cicatrised  nicer 
found  in  autopsical  examinations.  The  cicatrices  are  generally  smalfcor  of 
moderate  size,  but  in  some  instances  they  occupy  considerable  space;  in  the 
latter  case,  they  may  induce  contraction  and  considerable  deformity  of  the 
stomach.     Situated  on  the  pyloric  orifice,  they  sometimes  lead  to  stricture. 

The  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer  embraces  the  following  objects :  I^rsi,  and 
most  important,  securing  for  the  stomach  as  much  rest  as  is  compatible  with 
a  proper  amount  of  nutrition  ;  second,  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  and  the  pal- 
liation of  suffering ;  and,  third,  th^  employment  of  remedies  to  promote  cica- 
trization. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  secured  mainly  by  regulation  of  the  diet. 
The  patient  is  to  be  nourished  by  those  nutritious  articles  of  food  which  wUl 
be  best  retained  by  the  stomach,  and  give  rise  to  the  least  inconvenienee. 
Milk  and  farinaceous  substances  will  be  best  borne.  As  remarked  by  Badd, 
the  articles  which,  combined  out  of  the  body,  would  make  a  soothing  pool- 
tice  for  an  ulcer  on  the  skin,  are  the  most  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the  sto- 
mach in  cases  of  this  affection.  Condiments,  alcoholic  stimulants,  solid  and 
indigestible  food  of  any  description,  meat,^nd,  according  to  Chambers, 
sugar,  should  enter  as  little  as  possible,  or  not  at  all,  into  the  diet.  The 
quantity  of  food  taken  at  a  time  is  a  point  of  importance.    The  rule  is,  a 

1  This  case  is  given  more  fully  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal^  vol.  ii.  p.  641, 1846. 
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li]  qnaDtitj  at  a  time,  the  intervals  ref^alated  according  to  circamstances. 
ience  in  each  case  is,  of  course,  to  guide  in  this  regard,  and  also  in 
the  choice  of  articles.  Milk  and  other  liquids  should  be  taken  cold — lime- 
water  added  to  milk  renders  it  less  likely  to  occasion  disturbance.  Quietude 
of  the  bodj  ii  to  be  enjoined,  more  e8|>eciallj  during  the  process  of  diges- 
tioD.  It  is  deairable  to  limit,  by  habits  of  quietude,  the  waste  of  the  tissues, 
in  order  that  the  demand  for  nutritions  supplies  may  be  proportionably 
fimitcd. 

la  aooie  caaea,  the  most  judicious  and  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  proves 

iDiocceatfol.     Yomiting  is  constant,  and  the  pain  is  severe  so  long  as  the 

Staw^ach  eoDtaina  food.     It  is  evident  that  the  nicer  is  not  healing,  and  the 

patieot  may  be  in  danger  from  inanition.     Under  these  circumstances  an 

ittempt  may  be  made  to  secure  for  the  stomach  complete  rest,  as  regards  the 

b|WsUon  of  food,  by  the  introduction  of  nourishment  exclusively  by  the 

netam.    Brinton  advises  this  procedure  for  a  few  days,  from  time  to  time,  in 

mm  caaea.   It  may  sometimes  be  continued  for  weeks,  and  even  months.    In 

acue  of  supposed  ulcer  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  I  pursued  this  course  for  three 

«du— enemaa  of  the  essence  of  beef  and  milk  being  given  every  four  hours 

Ihroogh  the  day,  and  nothing  taken  into  the  stomach  but  small  pieces  of  ice. 

Ik  pain  and  vomiting  were  greatly  diminished  during  this  period,  and  the 

Cent  lost  bat  little  ground  as  regards  strength.  She  did  not  suffer  from 
ger,  but  thirst  was  a  source  of  some  inconvenience.  The  course  would 
km  been  longer  continued,  but  for  the  irritability  of  the  rectum,  in  conse- 
^MBce  of  whichp  at  length,  the  nutritious  enemas  were  immediately  returned. 
Oi  retaming  to  alimentation  by  the  stomach,  she  bore  food  better  than  be- 
ki,  and  after  some  months  she  improved  sufficiently  to  leave  the  hospital. 
I  mm  her  several  months  after  she  had  left  the  hospital,  and  she  reported 
knelf  quite  well.  My  friend  and  former  colleague,  Prof.  Rogers,  of  Louis- 
ville, hai  related  to  me  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  supported  by  enemas  for 
iBODth,  the  case  being  one  of  poisoning  with  caustic  potash,  death  taking 
fiiee  at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sci^ 
awft,  in  1852,  Dr.  D.'  L.  Pierce,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  reported  a  case  of 
■ppoeed  gastric  nicer,  the  patient  being  sustained  wholly  by  enemas  for 
thne  eonaecative' months.  The  following  statements,  taken  from  the  report, 
Mitain  the  material  points  in  this  remarkable  case : — 

The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  26.  She  appeared  to  vomit  everything 
fagtsted  a  few  moments  after  eating.  Circumscribed  tenderness  existed 
•w  the  epigastrium.  She  was  emaciated,  feeble,  and  had  been  confined  to 
Ik  bed  for  three  months.  Purulent  matter  was  ejected  from  the  stomach 
vkh  the  food,  and  sometimes  by  itself.  Severe  pains  were  referred  to  the 
ipigaitrium.  Remedies  as  well  as  food  being  quickly  vomited.  Dr.  Pierce 
pnpoied  to  her  to  submit  for  a  month  to  entire  abstinence  as  regards  the 
i^fition  of  food  by  the  stomach,  and  to  try  the  plan  of  taking  nourishment 
hf  caemaa,  to  which  she  assented.  A  half-pint  of  good  lamb  or  mutton 
hoch  was  injected  every  three  hours.  For  the  first  week  she  took  by  the 
Math  aereral  times  a  day  a  teaspoonful  of  gum-arabic  or  pure  water,  but 
rter  the  lint  week  this  was  discontinued.  Dr.  Pierce  states  that  he  has  no 
iMbtof  the  strict  compliance  on  her  part  with  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted. 
IW  e|Ngaatrio  region  was  vesicated,  and  the  surface  sprinkled  with  morphia. 
Avnig  tha  first  week  vomiting  of  purulent  matter  occurred  several  times 
inly,  bnt  during  the  three  ffTllowing  weeks  it  had  diminished,  and  she  was 
h  all  reipecta  more  comfortable.  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  plan  for 
Mother  month.  The  vomiting  of  purulent  matter  during  this  month  occurred 
laly  occasionally,  and  the  improvement  continued.  During  this  month  Dr. 
P.  believca  not  a  morsel  or  drop  of  anything  passed  her  lips.     It  was  agreed 
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to  contfnne  the  plan  for  still  another  month.  The  improvement  progressed 
rapidly,  and  bv  the  middle  of  the  month  all  evidence  of  gastric  disease  bad 
disappeared.  She  began  before  the  month  ended  to  take  a  little  water  and 
macilage  in  small  qnantity.  She  had  gained  in  flesh  and  strength  daring 
this  plan  of  treatment.  On  retarning  to  the  introdaction  of  food  by  the 
stomach,  the  symptoms  did  not  retarn,  and  two  years  afterward  the  patient 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 

Hemorrhage  is  to  be  arrested  by  small  pieces  of  Ice  swallowed,  and  bj 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  epigastrium,  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  consider-^ 
able.  Astringent  remedies  may  be  given,  if  the  stomach  will  retain  them. 
Pain  will  reqaire  the  nse  of  opiates,  the  form  being  selected  which  is  found 
on  trial  to  be  least  objectionable.  It  may  be  administered  per  enema,  epi* 
dermically  or  hypodermically,  if  not  tolerated  by  the  stomach.  Moderate 
connter-irritation  over  the  epigastrium  by  liniments  or  by  capping,  is  usefol. 
Opiates  may  also  serve,  in  some  cases,  to  alleviate  the  vomiting.  The  snb- 
carbonate  of  bismuth  is  a  very  nsefal  remedy  in  some  cases,  given  In  scnipla 
doses  three  or  foar  times  daily. 

It  is  doobtfal  whether  any  remedies  exert  a  direct  effect  to  promote  cica- 
trization. The  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  remedies  have  been  given  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  exert  a  topical  effect  upon  the  ulcer.  Clinical 
observation  appears  not  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  utility  in  this  way. 
Cicatrization  is  promoted  indirectly  by  remedies  which  arrest  the  peristaltie 
movements  of  the  stomach  and  quiet  the  irritability  of  the  organ,  in  other 
words,  remedies  which  have  reference  to  the  first  object  of  treatment,  vis., 
securing  as  much  rest  as  possible;  and  for  this  end  opium  in  some  form  is 
the  most  effective  remedy.  Cicatrization  is  also  promoted  indirectly  by 
tonic  remedies  if  these  are  borne.  Local  bloodletting  is  injurious  by  lower- 
ing the  vital  forces.  Mercurialization  is  objectionable  on  the  same  ground. 
Cathartics  are  hurtful  on  account  of  the  direct  action.  Constipation,  if  it 
exit^t,  is  to  be  relieved  by  enemas. 

When  an  improvement  in  the  symptoms  renders  it  probable  that  the  ulcer 
is  healing,  great  care  in  diet  is  important  to  prevent  a  relapse,  and  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  remissions  are  apt  to  take  place,  followed  by  a  renewal 
of  all  the  symptoms.  Care  is  necessary  for  some  time  after  the  healing 
appears  to  have  been  completed.  The  patient  is  not  to  be  considered  as  safe 
for  some  time  after  apparent  recovery. 
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Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  far  more  infreqnent  than  gastric  ulcer.  Accord- 
ing to  Brinton's  researches,  primary  cancer  of  the  stomach  was  found  in  only 
81  of  8468  autopsies,  or  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  per  cent  Yet» 
cancer  in  this  situation  appears  to  be  as  frequent  as  elsewhere  BrintOQ 
deduces  from  his  own  researches  and  those  of  others,  that,  of  all  primary 
cancers,  one*third  are  seated  in  the  stomach.  The  same  author  estlmat«i 
the  liability  to  ulcer  as  four  times  greater  than  the  liability  to  cancer.  The 
pylorus  is  the  part  most  frequently  affected,  viz.,  in  the  proportion  of  3-^. 
The  cardiac  orifice  is  the  seat  in  the  proportion  of  ten  per  cent.  As  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  cancer  may  be  seated  at  a  point  between  the  two  orifices^ 
oftener  in  the  line  of  the  small  than  the  great  curvature.  The  point  of 
departure  for  the  morbid  deposit  or  growth  is  usually  the  submucous  areo- 
lar tissue.  As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  cancer  of  the 
pylorus  is  limited  to  the  stomach,  not  extending  to  the  duodenum,  but  cancer 
of  the  cardiac  orifice  extends  more  or  less  into  the  oesophagus.     The  cancer 
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in  tbe  great  majority  of  cases  is  of  the  scirrhoas  Tarietj.  Brinton's  statis- 
tics show  the  proportion  to  be  seventy-two  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion 
in  which  the  cancer  is  mednllary  is  eif^hteen  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of 
colloid  cancers  about  ten  per  cent.  In  the  progress  of  the  canceroas  affec- 
tion, olceration  of  the  mucons  coat  is  apt  to  take  place,  so  that  symptoms  of 
vHcer  and  cancer  are  combined.  Sloughing  away  of  portions  of  the  can- 
ceroas mass  is  not  uncommon.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  sometimes 
occurs.  It  occurred  in  21  of  507  cases  analyzed  by  Brinton.  The  cancer- 
ous affection  leads  to  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to  adjacent  organs.  Stenosis 
or  stricture  at  the  pyloric  or  cardiac  oriOce  is  another  effect,  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  production  of  symptoms.  The  opening  of  vessels  is  still 
.mnotber  effect,  giving  rise  to  hemorrhage.  The  carcinomatous  growth, 
especially  when  seated  at  the  pyloric  orifice,  forms  a  tumor  of  greater  or  less 
size.  Obstruction  at  this  orifice  induces  dilatation  of  the  stomach  and 
liypertrophy  of  its  muscular  tunic.  Commonly,  obstruction  at  the  cardiac 
orifice  leads  to  contraction  of  the  organ. 

Tbe  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  this  affection  are  as 
follows :  Impaired  appetite,  or  anorexia,  is  generally  more  or  less  marked, 
bat  io  some  cases  the  desire  for  food  is  maintained.  Pain  is  usually  more  or 
less  prominent,  and  the  character  of  the  pain  is  frequently  lancinating.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  gnawing,  as  in  ulcer,  and,  in  these  cases,  ulcer  may  have 
occurred  as  secondary  to  the  cancer.  Tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  may 
or  may  not  exist  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom,  but  it  occurs  less  fre- 
quently than  in  cases  of  simple  ulcer,  and  at  a  late  period  after  taking  food, 
provided  the  affection  be  not  seated  at  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  vomiting, 
if  the  cancer  be  at  the  pylorus,  may  be  chiefly  due  to  obstruction  at  this 
orifice,  and  consequent  accumulation.  The  cryptogamous  plants,  sarcinse  and 
tornlee,  may  be  found  in  the  vomited  matters  when  these  have  undergone 
fermentation  within  the  stomach.  Blood  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the 
vomited  matters,  generally  in  small  quantity,  and  having  the  coffee-grounds 
appearance.  Purulent  and  sanioirs  matter  is  frequently  vomited.  With 
these  symptoms  referable  to  the  stomach  are  associated  progressive  loss  of 
ireight  and  strength,  ansdmia,  not  infrequently  febrile  movement,  usually 
constipation  but  occasionally  diarrhoea,  and  in  some  cases  jaundice.  The 
latter  symptom  points  to  the  probable  occurrence  of  secondary  cancer 
affecting  the  liver. 

With  respect  to  the  pathology  and  causation,  nothing  is  to  be  added  here 
to  what  has  been  stated  already  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  Cancer  in 
the  stomach,  as  elsewhere,  involves  a  constitutional  predisposition  or  dia- 
thesis, and  a  morbid  change  preceding  the  local  affection,  or  a  cachexia. 
Statistical  researches  do  not  appear  to  show  that  the  development  of  the 
affection  is  favored  by  particular  habits  of  life  or  any  appreciable  causes. 
The  causation  has  reference  to  age.  The  liability  to  the  affection  prior  to 
tbe  age  of  forty  is  small.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  between 
fifty  and  sixty.  The  liability  to  it  diminishes  aiter  sixty,  and  is  small  after 
seventy.  Males  are  affected  more  frequently  than  females,  the  proportion 
being  as  3  to  I.  The  occurrence  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  the  female  com- 
pensates for  this  difference. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  discriminated  from  merely  fnnctional  dis- 
order, or  dyspepsia,  and  chronic  gastritis.  In  merely  functional  disorder, 
pain  and  vomiting  are  symptoms  rarely  as  prominent  as  they  are  generally 
in  cancer.  The  ailments  in  dyspepsia  are  seldom  so  protracted;  they  do  not 
lead  to  the  same  amount  of  emaciation,  feebleness,  and  pallor ;  hsematemcsis 
and  the  vomiting  of  purulent  matter  are  wanting.  The  same  is  true  of  chronic 
gastritis.    Persisting  disturbance  of  digestion,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
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pnin  and  yomiting,  leading  to  considerable  loss  in  weight,  diminatfon  of 
strength,  and  anoemia,  in  a  person  between  forty  and  sixty,  sboold  alwajs 
excite  strong  suspicion  of  cancer,  althongb  blood  and  pas  hare  not  been 
▼omited.  Cases  of  gastralgia  laclc  all  the  diagnostic  features  of  cancer  except 
pain.  Gastric  nicer  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  cancer,  and  in  ?iew  of 
the  great  difference  as  regards  prognosis,  it  is  desirable  to  discriminate 
between  these  affections.  They  present  certain  points  in  contrast  as  regards 
the  symptoms.  In  cancer  the  appetite  is  more  impaired  than  in  nicer. 
Vomiting  is  more  uniformly  present  in  ulcer,  and  occurs  earlier  after  the 
ingestion  of  food,  and  is  evidently  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  presence 
of  food.  In  cancer  it  is  present  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it 
does  not  follow  so  soon  after  taking  food,  if  the  cardiac  orifice  be  not  ob- 
structed, and  is  frequently  due  to  the  mechanical  distension  of  the  stomach 
owing  to  pyloric  obstruction.  Hemorrhage  is  more  constant,  and  is  apt  to 
be  more  profuse  in  ulcer.  If  the  patient  be  a  young  girl,  the  chances  are 
much  in  favor  of  ulcer :  and,  at  any  age,  if  the  patient  be  a  female,  ulcer  is 
more  probable  than  cancer,  and  vtee  versa.  The  pain  in  cancer  is  apt  to  be 
lancinating,  in  ulcer  burning  or  gnawing. 

Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  to  a  peculiarity  of  complexion 
which  has  been  supposed  to  denote  the  cancerous  cachexia,  consisting  of 
pallor  with  a  faint  tint  of  yellow  or  green,  the  conjunctiva  remaining  unaf- 
fected. It  has  been  called  a  waxy  complexion.  This  is  sometimes  well 
marked  in  cases  of  cancer,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  present,  nor  is  it 
pathognomonic  when  marked.  If  members  of  the  family  have  had  cancer, 
this  fact  is  entitled  to  some  weight  in  the  diagnosis.  So,  also,  is  the  coex- 
istence of  cancer  in  some  other  situation. 

In*some  case3  of  cancer  there  are  few  or  no  symptoms  denoting  any  serioos 
affection  up  to  a  short  time  before  death.  Like  gastric  ulcer,  it  is  sometimes 
remarkably  latent,  the  patient  appearing  to  suffer  only  from  moderate  or 
slight  dyspeptic  ailments,  the  appetite  remaining  unimpaired,  the  strength 
not  failing,  and  the  aspect  indicating  health.  Watson  cites  several  examples 
of  this  kind.  Some  time  ago  I  was  accustomed  to  meet  frequently  a  gentle- 
man supposed  to  be  simply  delicate  and  a  dyspeptic,  who,  at  length,  was  seized 
with  severe  gastric  symptoms  and  died  after  a  short  illness.  At  the  post- 
mortem examination,  the  pylorus  was  found  to  be  the  seat  of  a  large  can* 
cerous  tumor  which  involved  a  large  portion  of  the  stomach.  Quite  recently 
I  visited  in  consultation  an  aged  gentleman  who  died  a  few  days  afterward 
with  unmistakable  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  in  this  case  it  was  only  within 
a  few  days  that  the  patient  had  had  a  suspicion  of  anything  more  than  a 
trivial  disorder. 

In  the  latent  cases  just  referred  to,  and  also  when  the  differential  diag- 
nosis relates  to  ulcer  and  chronic  gastritis,  piuch  importance  belongs  to  the 
discovery,  or  otherwise,  of  an  abdominal  tumor  in  the  site  of  the  pylorus  or 
stomach.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  orifice  is  the  seat  of 
the  cancer,  a  tumor  is  discoverable  by  physical  examination  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  According  to  Brinton,  it  exists  in  80  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  can- 
cer. The  tumor  is  situated  generally  between  the  false  ribs  and  the  umbili- 
cus, a  little  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  It  may  be  movable  or  fixed. 
If  movable,  Yalleix  attaches  considerable  importance  to  its  change  of  posi- 
tion, according  as  the  stomach  is  distended  or  empty.  The  tumor  varies  in 
size  from  a  pigeon's  ef^g  to  the  size  of  the  closed  hand.  It  is  usually  resist* 
ing,  and  the  surface  irregular  or  nodulated. 

The  presence  of  a  tumor,  if  ascertained  to  be  seated  in  the  stomach,  ren- 
ders the  diagnosis  quite  positive.  But  it  may  not  be  always  easy  to  decide 
positively  that  the  tumor  is  seated  in  the  stomach.     A  cancerous  tumor  may 
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aimnlate  aneDrism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  characters  of  ao  anenrismal 
tumor  are  expansile  pulsation,  thrill,  and  murmur.  A  cancerous  tumor  may 
present,  more  or  less  marked,  the  same  characters.  How  are  the  two  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  ?  An  aneurismal  tumor  is  rarely  movable ;  it 
lias  usually  a  smooth  outline,  and  may  be  diminished  by  pressure ;  the  pulsation 
is  felt  laterally  as  well  as  on  its  anterior  surface ;  by  a  change  of  position  of 
*the  patient,  as  placing  him  on  his  hands  and  knees,  the  pulsation  is  not  ma- 
terially affected,  whereas  if  the  tumor  be  not  aneurismal,  its  pressure  on  the 
artery  is  taken  off  and  the  pulsation  may  be  found  to  cease.  But  aneurismal 
"tumors  do  not  always  pulsate,  and  both  thrill  and  mnrmur  may  be  wanting. 
TTnder  these  circumstances,  in  this  differential  diagnosis,  reliance  must  be 
liad  upon  the  diagnostic  points  relating  to  the  history  and  symptoms.  These 
«re,  of  course,  always  to  be  carefully  considered.  Other  tumors,  from  their 
situation,  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  viz.,  tumors 
^»)nnected  with  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  fecal  tumors,  etc.  The 
distinctive  characters  of  these  will  be  considered  in  other  connections. 

Cancerous  affection  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  leading  to  stenosis  or  stricture, 

^ves  rise  to  symptoms  quite  different  from  those  which  accompany  cancer  of 

^he  stomach  otherwise  situated.     Food  accumulates  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

oesophagus,  and  is  regurgitated  directly  after  deglutition.     The  patient  is 

unable  to  take  solid  food,  and  is  compelled  to  take  liquids  slowly  and  in 

small  mouthfuls.     If  the  stricture  be  great,  death  takes  place  gradually  by 

loanition.     A  patient  was  admitted  into  Blackwell's  Island  Hospital,  set.  45, 

ID  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  and  evidently  very  near  death.     He  stated 

that  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  unable  to  take  anything  but  liquids.     The 

\>owel8  were  constipated,  no  dejection,  according  to  the  patient's  statement, 

liaving  taken  place  for  a  month.     Death  occurred  twenty-four  hours^ifter 

admission.     On  post-mortem  examination,  the  cardiac  orifice  was  found  to 

be  the  seat  of  cancerous  disease,  which  extended  somewhat  up  the  oesopha* 

gos.    The  cardiac  orifice  was  so  completely  occluded,  that  a  fine  silver  probe 

was  passed  with  difficulty  through  it,  and  water  poured  into  the  oesophagus 

remained  there.*     I  have  met  with  a  similar  case,  the  inanition  not  so  far 

advanced,  at  my  clinic  at  the  Long  Island  Hospital. 

Id  these  cases,  a  tumor  is  not  discoverable.  The  symptoms  are  the  sime 
as  in  cases  of  stricture  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus  from  other 
than  cancerous  disease,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with 
positiveness. 

I  have  not  referred  to  microscopical  examination  of  the  matters  vomited, 
in  cases  of  suspected  cancer,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  cancer  cells. 
This  test  is  only  available  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  and  then 
only  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  the  admixture  of  the  exfoliated  cancerous  material  with  the  in- 
gesta. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  as  unfavorable  as  pos- 
sible. If  a  cure  be  within  the  range  of  possibility,  the  probabilities  are  so 
vastly  against  it  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  entertaining  the  least  expec- 
tation of  such  a  result  in  any  individual  case.  A  fatal  termination  is  merely 
a  question  of  time.  Statistics  show  the  average  duration  to  be  about  a  year. 
The  maximum  duration  is  about  three  years,  and  the  shortest  period  is  a 
month.  Death  occurs  by  slow  asthenia.  Perforation  was  the  immediate 
caose  of  death  in  21  of  607  cases  analyzed  by  Brinton. 
The  treatment  has  reference  only  to  the  prolongation  of  life  and  the  pal- 

'  The  tpeoimen  w^i  exhibited  ftnd  the  case  reported  to  the  New  York  Pftthologieftl 
8ocietj,  vide  Transactioun,  April  23,  18U2. 
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liation  of  symptoms.  A  diet,  bland  and  notritioas,  consisting  of  the  articles 
of  food  which  experimental  trials,  in  each  case,  show  to  be  best  borne,  taken 
in  quantities  and  at  intervals  to  be  determined  also  by  trial ;  remedies  to 
relieve  pain  and  qniet  the  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  avoidance  of  cathar> 
tics  and  any  measQBis  which  impair  the  vital  powers — these  are  the  pointa 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  management  of  this  distressing  and  hopel^n 
affection.    "*  ^ 


DILATATION  OP  STOMACH. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is,  in  general,  a  lesion  dependent  on  obstraction 
at  the  pyloric  orifice.  It  enters  into  the  anatomical  characters  of  certain 
cases  of  cancer,  it  is  incidental  to  cicatrization  of  nicers  seated  at  the 
pylorus,  and  it  occurs  in  connection  with  pyloric  thickening  from  fibroid 
deposit  or  growth.  It  takes  place  irrespective  of  obstruction  at  the  pyloric 
orifice,  but  the  instances  are  extremely  rare.  I  have  notes  of  two  cases 
which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  in  which  the  dilatation  was  sufiScient 
to  form  a  notable  projection  of  the  epigastrium  and  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, there  being  no  evidedce  of  obstruetion  at  the  pylorus,  save  the  existence 
of  the  dilatation.  Both,  these  cases  were  under  observation  for  a  short  time 
only.  But  cases  have  been  observed  iu  which  the  dilatation  was  so  great 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  stomach  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  abdo- 
miual  surface,  and  causing  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  as  g^at  as  in  hydro- 
peritoneum  or  an  advanced  period  of  pregnancy.  The  capacity  of  the  organ 
has  been  known  to  be  increased  so  that  it  would  contlKn  several  gallons  of 
liquid.  The  coats  of  the  stomacli,  in  these  cases,  are  atrophied,  especially 
the  muscular  coat,  and  the  walls  are  sometimes  as  thin  as  paper. 

In  these  cases  of  excessive  dilatation,  vomiting  occurs  after  intervals  of  a 
few  days,  an  enormous  amount  of  matter  being  expelled,  the  matter  consist- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  of  imperfectly  digested  aliment,  which  accumulates 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  stomach  to  propel  its  contents  into 
the  duodenum.  The  vomited  matter  emits  a  putrescent  odor,  and  frequently 
contains  sarcince  and  torults  cerevuice.  The  appetite  is  good  or  even 
voracious,  but,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  its 
ejection  by  vomiting,  the  assimilation  is  not  proportionate  to  the  ingestion, 
and  the  body  wastes. 

The  production  of  this  lesion  is  attributed  to  atrophy  of  the  muscolar 
fibres,  to  paralysis  of  the  stomach,  and  to  habits  of  immoderate  eating. 
Chambers  is  of  opinion  that  in  most  cases  of  dilatation  not  the  effect  of 
mechanical  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  it  is  due  to  a  congenital  deformity. 
This  author  cites  examples  of  its  existence  in  persons  who  were  accustomed 
to  eat  sparingly.  The  number  of  cases  which  are  to  be  collected,  is,  as  yet, 
too  few  for  analysis  with  reference  to  the  causation  and  other  points  of 
investigation. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  occasions  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the  abdomen 
esy>ecial]y  marked  at  the  epigastrium,  and  extending  more  or  less  below  the 
umbilicus,  according  to  the  augmented  size  of  the  organ.  The  projecting 
tumor  yields,  at  the  upper  part,  a  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion,  having 
a  characteristic  gastric  quality  of  sound.  At  the  lower  portion,  if  the 
stomach  contain  ingests,  there  is  flatness  on  percussion,  and  the  relative 
situation  of  the  flatness  and  tympanitic  resonance  changes  as  the  position  of 
the  patient  is  changed  from  the  vertical  to  the  recumbent.  On  succussion,  a 
splashing  sound  may  be  produced,  analogous  to  that  in  poeumo-hydrothorax. 
This  was  marked  iu  one  of  the  cases  under  my  observation.     In  the  same 
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case  wbeo  the  patient  swallowed  liqoid,  metallic  tinkling  was  heard  with 
Cammaon's  stethoRCope  placed  over  jthe  stomach,  above  the  level  of  its 
liquid  contents.  If  the  abdominal  walls  be  thin,  the  form  of  the  stomach 
EBay  be  apparent,  and  its  peristaltic  movements  maj  be  seen.  The  enlarge- 
ment varies  at  different  times  according  to  the  variation  in  the  contents  of 
Uhe  stomach  ;  it  diminishes  greatly,  or  disappears  after  the  comolete  expnl- 
sion  of  the  contents  by  vomiting.  A  sense  of  flactoation  may  Be  felt  when 
Xht  stomach  contains  considerable  liquid.  This  is  noted  in  the  history  of 
«ne  of  my  cases. 

Yatleix  states  that  paracentesis  has  been  practised  in  a  case  of  enormonsly 
dilated  stomach,  under  the  belief  that  the  affection  was  hydro-peritoneum. 
Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  should  enable  the  practitioner  to  avoid 
^his  error.'  In  hydro-peritoneum  the  enlargement,  if  not  uniform,  is  greatest 
mJL  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  reverse  being  true  of  dilatatiou  of  the 
stomach.  In  hydro-peritoneum  the  enlargement  is  proportionate  auteriorly 
mtkd  laterally,  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  the  anterior  projection  is  greater 
"than  the  lateral.  In  hydro-peritoneum  flatness  on  percussion  exists  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  intestinal  tympanitic 
Tcsonance  will  be  likely  to  be  found  below  the  space  which  yields  ffktness,  in 
^e  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions.  The  variation  in  the  enlargement,  and 
Its  disappearance  after  complete  vomiting,  suffice  for  the  diagnosis. 

In  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  the  affection  was  not  attended  by 
votable  inconvenience.  Vomiting  did  not  occur  in  these  cases.  In  cases  of 
excessive  dilatation,  nutrition  suffers  from  the  accumulation  of  aliment  in 
the  stomach  and  its  ejection  by  vomiting.  Yet  it  is  stated  by  Valleix  that 
there  is  no  well-attested  instance  of  death  produced  by  simple  dilatation. 

Regulation  of  the  ingesta  as  regards  quantity,  and  tonic  remedies,  cftnsti- 
tate  the  appropriate  treatment. 


DEGENERATION  OP   THE  GASTRIC  TUBULES. 

The  degenerations  of  structure  in  different  organs  have  been,  within  late 
years,  much  elucidated  by  microscopical  researches.  Of  this  fact,  the  affec- 
tions of  the  liver,  of  the  kidney,  of  the  arteries,  of  the  muscular  tissue,  etc.,  fur- 
nish abundant  examples.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  the  intimate  normal 
structure  of  different  parts  has  been  unfolded,  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
study  of  abnormal  alterations.  Our  knowledge  of  the  gastric  tubules  has 
been  in  this  way  recently  acquired.  The  stomach  has  been  shown  to  contain 
an  immense  secreting  surface  furnishing  an  enormous  amount  of  secretion 
daily.  The  glandular  arrangement  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  other 
glands,  for  example,  the  kidneys,  the  difference  being  that  the  secreting  sur- 
face is  disposed  in  innumerable  short  tubules  instead  of  convoluted  tubes. 
Now,  analogy  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  tubules  of  the  stomach 
may  be  the  seat  of  disease  and  degeneration,  as  well  as  the  tubes  of  the  kid- 
nejs,  or  the  secretory  structure  of  other  glandular  organs.  As  yet,  however, 
very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  gastric  glands.  The  subject  has  been  referred  to  by  two  German  writers, 
Eiigel  and  Wedl.*  But  to  Ilundfield  Jones  is  due  the  credit  of  having  broken 
ground  in  this  new  field  of  research.  In  a  paper  entitled  '*  Observations  of 
Morbid  Changes  in  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Stomach,"  Dr.  Jones  has 
tabulated  the  appearances  of  the  gastric  tubules  in  100  stomachs,  the  sub- 
jtcis  nut  selected,  but  taken  consecutively  and  dead  with  a  variety  of  dis- 

'  Chambers  on  Digestion  and  its  Derangement. 
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eases.'  The  resalts  go  to  show  that  here  is  a  6e1<1,  the  farther  caltivation  of 
which  maj  lead  to  highly  important  additions  to  oar  pathological  knowledgre. 

Of  the  100  examinations,  in  72  the  appearances  denoted  more  or  less  de- 
generative change.  Of  these  72  cases,  in  47  the  degeneration  was  limited 
to  a  portion  of  the  stomach,  nsaally  the  pyloric  portion,  the  tnbales  in  the 
remainder  of  the  organ  being  healthy.  In  1 1  cases  the  extent  of  the  affection 
was  greatef,  but  still  moderate.  In  14  cases  the  appearances  denoted 
des^QCtive  changes  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  stomach.  The 
appearances  denoting  degeneration  within  the  tu bales  consisted  of  the  de- 
posit of  black  pigment  and  fatty  grannies,  the  presence  of  granular  matter 
in  the  place  of  the  normal  epithelinm,  supposed  to  be  the  debris  of  the  latter^ 
and  atrophy  or  loss  of  the  epithelium.  These  changes  are  analogous  to  those 
observed  in  the  degenerative  changes  which  take  place  within  the  cooToluted 
tubes  of  the  kidney  in  cases  of  the  chronic  affections  of  these  organs  em- 
braced under  the  name  of  Bright's  disease. 

In  the  14  cases  in  which  the  gastric  tubules  were  extensively  degenerated, 
the  patients  died  with  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  it  is  not  easy  in  so  limited 
a  number  of  cases  to  determine  what  symptoms  were  attributable  to  the 
affection#of  the  stomach.  It  is  not  improbable  that  farther  researches  vriH 
show  these  glands  to  be  the  seat  of  morbid  conditions  of  great  importance, 
as  occurring  alone  or  in  association  with  other  affections.  There  is  room 
for  the  conjecture  that  the  impairment  of  digestive  power,  the  ansenrifty 
debility,  etc.,  which  sometimes  occur  without  being  connected  with  any 
obvious  disease,  as  in  the  so-called  idiopathic  ansBmia  described  by  Addison, 
and  which  are  sometimes  superadded  to  various  diseases,  may  be  dne  to 
morbid  conditions  seated  in  the  gastric  tnbnles.  Further  explorations  in 
this  rfew  field  of  research  may  lead  to  developments  of  as  much  pathological 
importance  as  those  which  have  resulted  within  the  past  few  years,  from  the 
study  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidney. 

The  study  of  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  small  intestine,  or  the  follicles 
of  Lieberkuhn,  may  afford  a  similar  field  for  fruitful  research,  which,  as  yet, 
appears  to  have  hardly  been  begun. 

The  points  which  it  is  desirable  to  settle  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ob- 
servations are:  Mrst,  the  variations  in  appearances  which  occur  within  the 
limits  of  health,  and  the  appearances  which  denote  disease,  and  not  cada- 
veric changes.  Second,  the  different  kinds  of  morbid  change,  together  with 
their  pathological  character  and  import.  TTiird,  the  gross  appearances  cor- 
responding to  the  changes  ascertained  by  the  microscope.  Fourth,  the 
symptoms  associated  with  different  anatomical  changes. 

'  Medioo-CUirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xzzvii.     London,  1854. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

StwelarmI  Affsetioat  of  the  Intestinal  Canal  invoWing  Obstruction — luTagination — Strangulated 
Hcfvw  within  the  Abdomen — Rotation  or  Twitting  ofjntettine — Compresaion  and  Stricture 
of  laiaatiBe— Obatrnetion  from  Impaction  of  Feces,  Enterolitbes,  and  Foreign  Bodies — Func- 
tioaal  ObatnictioB. 

Struotural  affections  of  the  intestines  are  important,  measorably  or  chiefly, 
fts  girlng  rise  to  obstipation  due  to  mechanical  obstrnction  to  the  passage  of 
the  intestiDal  coDteots.  Hence,  we  may  consider  tiiese  affections  under  the 
head  of  obstniction  of  the  bowels.  And,  having  considered  the  important 
•inctoral  affiections  involving  obstruction,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider, 
in  this  chapter,  obstipation  (meaning  by  this  term  obstrnction  as  distinguished 
from  coostipation)  dependent  on  causes  other  than  lesions  of  structure,  viz., 
on  the  impaction  of  feces,  the  formation  of  concretions  called  enterolithes,  the 
introdoction  of  foreign  bodies,  and  on  merely  functional  disorder.  The  term 
fleot  or  iliac  passion,  and  other  names,  have  been  applied  to  cases  of  obsti- 
pmtion  with  the  ejection  from  the  month  of  the  intestinal  contents',  or  so-called 
otercoraceoas  vomiting.  As  the  latter  symptom  occurs  in  connection  with 
obttroction  from  various  causes,  the  names  based  upon  it  have  no  special 
pauhological  significance,  and  tend  to  produce  confusion. 

Obstruction  from  structural  affections  is  happily  not  of  frequent  occur- 
According  to  the  statistical  researches  of  Benjamin  Phillips,  it  is  met 
ith  in  a  proportion  of  one  per  cent  in  post-mortem  examinations.*  The 
lemons  involving  obstruction  are  the  following :  Intussusception,  invagina- 
tion or  volvnlns ;  strangulation  from  hernia  within  the  abdomen  ;  rotation 
or  a  portion  of  intestine  upon  its  own  axis,  or  upon  the  mesentery,  and, 
Aocording  to  Rokitansky,  twisting  of  a  portion  of  intestine  around  another 
coil  of  intestine  ;  compression  of  one  portion  of  intestine  by  another  portion, 
by  a  tumor  situated  exterior  to  the  canal,  and  stricture  produced  by 
orbid  growth  within  the  canal  or  by  the  contraction  following  the  cicatri- 
zmtioQ  of  ulcers.  The  symptoms  attending  these  several  affections  are  not, 
in^  ill  respects,  the  same,  although  obstipation  is  a  common  feature  They 
'Will  therefore  claim  separate  consideration.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
*1  Wi  easy  to  determine,  by  means  of  the  symptoms  in  individual  cases,  the 
rticalar  lesion  which  occasions  the  obstruction. 


INVAGINATION. 

Inrigination,  intussusception,  or  volvulus,  is  the  reception  of  a  portion  of 
^*^e  intestines  into  another  portion.  Generally  the  invagination  is  from 
^We  downward,  but  sometimes  the  lower  portion  is  received  into  the  upper. 
*t  is  certain  that  it  may  occur  as  a  temporary  condition,  giving  rise  to  no 
•yaiptoms.  Id  post-mortem  examinations,  e8i>ecially  in  children,  innocuous 
inrigioations  of  the  small  intestine  are  not  infrequently  found  ;  the  invagi- 
''^  portion  is  restored  without  difficulty,  and,  aside  from  the  displace- 

■  Trans.  Royal  Med.  and  Sorg.  Society  of  London,  vol.  ziii.     1848. 
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menty  there  are  no  morbid  appearances.  In  each  instances,  they  have  pro- 
bably occarred  in  the  last  moments  of  life.  I  counted  as  man/ as  fifteen  of 
anch  invaginations  in  the  body  of  a  child  dead  with  the  typhoid  fever.  It 
is  Tiot  anlikely  that  they  occnr  frequently  in  connection  with  varions  diseases 
and  even  in  health.  It  is  only  when  the  invagination  becomes  fixed,  giving 
rise  to  congestion,  inflammation,  etc.,  that  it  occasions  obstruction  and  other 
symptoms.  It  is  then-  a  lesion  of  very  great  gravity,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  ending  fatally.  This  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  lesions  causing 
fatal  obstruction.  Of  169  cases  of  obstruction  from  various  lesions  collected 
by  Phillips,  63  were  of  this  class. 

Invagination  brings  into  apposition  three  layers  of  intestine,  viz.,  an  en- 
tering, a  returning,  and  a  receiving  layer.  In  the  relation  of  the  entering 
and  receiving  layer,  mucous  surfaces  are  in  contact,  and  these  do  not  become 
adherent.  But  serous  surfaces  are  in  contact  in  the  relation  of  the  entering  and 
returning  layer,  and  inflammation,  excited  at  the  point  of  entrance,  leads  to 
adhesion  of  these  surfaces,  extending  more  or  less  beyond  the  point  of  en- 
trance. In  this  way  the  invagination  becomes  fixed.  The  vessels  of  the 
portion  of  the  mesentery  connected  with  the  invaginated  intestine  are  ob- 
structed by  tension.  Congestion  and  swelling  of  the  invaginated  intestine 
ensue,  and,  at  length,  it  becomes  gangrenous,  as  if  strangulated,  and  sloughs 
away,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged.  The  obstruction  is  due  to  the  swell- 
ing from  congestion  and  the  exudation  of  lymph.  Usually  the  obstruction 
is  complete,  but  exceptional  cases  have  been  reported,  in  which  the  intestinal 
passage  remained  pervious,  but  much  contracted.  Peritonitis  is  apt  to  extend 
more  or  less  around  the  seat  of  the  invagination,  leading  to  morbid  attach- 
ment to  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  invagination  may  occur  at  any  point  in  the  intestinal  tract.  Its  most 
frequent  seat,  by  far,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum  and  caecum.  This  is 
shown,  in  cases  of  children,  by  the  valuable  statistical  researches  of  Dr.  J. 
Lewis  Smith.'  Dr.  Smith's  account  of  the  mode  in  which  it  generally 
occurs  is  as  follows  :  **  The  intussusception  not  infrequently  begins  in  the 
prolapse  of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo-cffical  valve,  in  the  same  way  that 
prolapse  of  the  rectum  occurs  through  the  sphincter  ani.  If  death  take 
place  early,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  may  have  passed  the  valve. 
If  the  case  be  protracted,  the  tenesmus  brings  down  more  and  more  of  the 
ileum  with  its  accompanying  mesentery.  The  constriction  of  the  valve, 
which  acts  as  a  ligature,  prevents  the  further  descent  of  the  ileum,  and  the 
tenesmus  continuing,  the  next  step  is  the  inversion  of  the  caput  coll,  which 
is  drawn  into  the  colon  by  the  descending  anass ;  and  unless  the  case  ter- 
minate by  sloughing  or  death,  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of 
the  colon  are  successively  invaginated.  Not  infrequently,  the  caecum  is 
the  part  primarily  inverted  and  invaginated,  and  descending  along  the 
colon^  it  draws  after  it  the  ileum  which  sustains  its  natural  relation  to 
the  ileo-caecal  valve.  These  two  forms  of  invagination — that  in  which  tike 
ileum^  passing  through  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  successively  inverts  and  draws 
after  it  the  caput  coli  and  the  divisions  of  the  colon,  and  that  in  which  the 
caput  coli  is  primarily  invaginated,  and  descending  along  the  large  intestine, 
inverts  the  latter,  and  draws  after  it  the  ileum — constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  of  this  disease  in  childhood."  It  is  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  invagination  may  occur  at  any^point  in  either  the  large  or  small  in- 
testioe.  The  invaginated  portion  may  descend  so  low  as  to  be  felt  and  seen 
at  the  anus,  and  it  may  even  pi  otrude  from  the  body. 

1  Statisti^l  Researches  Relative  to  the  Seat,  Symptoms,  Pathological  Anatomj, 
etc.,  of  Intosflusception  in  Children.     Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1862. 
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InTAgiDation  causing  obstraction,  as  already  statej],  proves  fatal  in  the 
frreat  majority  of  cases;  yet  cases  are  by' no  means  absolutely  hopeless. 
The  manner  in  which  recovery  usually  takes  place  is  of  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  treatment.     The  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  sloughs 
Avaj  and  is  evacuated,  the  entering  and  receiving  portion  at  the  point  of 
entrance  remaining  adherent,  and  the  perviousness  of  the  canal  being  re- 
stored.    Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  a  larg^  portion  of  invaginated 
intestine  was  thrown  ofiT,  and  recovery  followed.     Prof.  Van  Buren  reported 
A  case  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  in  1855,  in  which  five  feet  of 
intestine  were  passed /^er  anum,  the  patient  recovering.     Prof.  Peaslee  ex- 
hibited at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1865,  five  feet 
of  intestine  which  had  been  passed  per  afium  four  months  before  the  death 
of  the  patient.     He  also  exhibited  the  intestines  removed  from  the  body  of 
this  patient  after  death.     The  small  intestine  was  only  16  feet  in  length,  the 
length  of  the  large  intestine  being  5  feet  and  10  inches.     The  invagination 
and  slonghing  had  taken  place  in  the  small  intestine  at  a  distance  of  six  feet 
from  the  dnodenum.     A  stricture  existed  at  this  point ;  the  intestine  above 
vu  much  dilated,  and  that  below  greatly  reduced  in  size.     The  patient  died 
from  inanition  dependent  on  the  stricture  of  the  intestine.^     Dr.  William 
Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  collected  43  cases  ending  in  recovery.'    This  is  the 
mode  of  recovery,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  which  is  to  be  hoped  for  after 
permanent  incarceration  of  the  invaginated  intestine  has  taken  place. 

The  prominent  local  symptoms  which  enter  into  the  clinical  history  of  in- 
Ttgination  are  as  follows :   Pain  is  more  or  less  prominent,  at  first  parox- 
ysmal as  in  colic,  and  after  a  time  becoming  constant,  with  frequent  exacer- 
bations.    The  pain,  if  the  patient  be  old  enough  to  describe  it,  appears  to 
emanate  from  a  certain  fixed  point.     Tenderness  at  first  may  not  be  marked, 
bot  becomes  developed,  being  either  limited  to  or  greatest  at  the  point 
whence  the  pain  emanates.     The  tenderness  and  constant  pain  denote  the 
oecorrence  of  peritonitis  at  the  seat  of  the  invagination.     Vomiting  soon 
becomes  a  prominent  and  persisting  symptom,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 
The  vomited  matter,  after  a  time,  may  have  tlie  odor  of  feces,  and  is  then 
laid  to  be  stercoraceous.     A  truly  stercoraceous  vomiting,  however,  very 
nrely,  if  ever,  takes  place — that  is,  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  are 
not  ejected.     This  could,  of  course,  only  happen  when  the  obstruction  com- 
neDces  below  the  caecum,  which  is  extremely  rare ;  but,  even  if  the  csccum 
be  above  the  seat  of  the  invagination,  the  ileo-csccal  valve  certainly,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  effectually  prevents  regurgitation  of  the  contents  of 
the  large  into  the  small  iatestinc.     Experiments  and  clinical  observation 
show  that  the  ilcocsecal  valve  will  sustain  an  amount  of  pressure  sufficient 
tocaase  mpture  of  the  intestinal  walls.     It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  as 
ktt  been  conjectured,  that  regurgitation  may  sometimes  take  place  to  some 
ttlent,  provided  the  ileum  as  well  as  the  cuecum  at  the  point  of  junction  be 
""diitcnded.     The  accumulation  of  ingesta  ond  gas  above  the  obstruction  oc- 
niioDS  more  or  less  abdominal  distension,  provided  the  invagination  be  not 
ntoated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine.     Frequently  the  accn- 
■ttlation  of  intestinal  contents  at  the  seat  of  the  invagination  gives  rise  to  a 
tsmor  appreciable  by  the  eye  and  touch,  ond  dulness  on  percussion.     After 
tbe  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  below  the  point  of  obstruction  have  been 
evacuated,  there  is  persisting  obstipation,  save  in  a  very  few  exceptional  cases. 
Vthe  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  descend  to  the  rectum,  tenesmus  is 

'  Vide  Balletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  vol.  11,  Noa.  25-29. 
'  Vide  article  on  Internal  Strangulated  Intestine,  hy  Elislia  Harris,  M.  D.,  in  New 
Tork  Joaroal  of  Medicine,  1853.  1^ 
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felt,  and  the  patients  is  led  tojnake  straining  efforts.     Under  these  circom- 
stances  bloody  mucus  is  expelled,  as  in  dysentery. 

The  preneral  symptoms  at  first  may  not  be  marked,  but  soon  they  denote  a 
grave  affection.  The  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  the  frequency  progressively 
increases,  and  it  becomes  proportionately  feeble  or  compressible.  Pro- 
gressive prostration,  hiccough,  coolness  or  coldness  of  the  surface,  an  anzlons 
or  haggard  expression,  denote  the  progress  tovirard  a  fatal  termination.  The 
mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia,  the  pain  and  tenderness  frequently  dimiofshing 
or  ceasing  for  some  time  before  death. 

A  favorable  progress  is  denoted  by  the  occurrence  of  free  evacaations 
from  the  bowels,  the  discharge  of  the  inva<rinated  portion  of  intestine,  to- 
gether with  improvement  in  all  the  local  and  in  the  general  symptoms. 

Invagination  is  to  be  discriminated  from  functional  colic,  acute  peritODitli, 
and,  obstruction  from  other  causes.  The  symptoms  at  first  may  denote 
nothing  more  than  colic.  The  persistency  of  pain,  the  development  of  ten- 
derness, the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  the  vomiting,  etc.,  however,  soon 
point  to  an  affection  of  greater  gravity  than  colic.  Acute  peritonitis  is  to 
be  excluded  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  local  and  general  symptoms, 
by  the  absence  of  diffused  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  of  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  by  the  localization  of  pain  and  tenderness  within  a  cir- 
cumscribed space,  and  by  the  signs  of  a  tumor  in  some  cases.  Acnte  peri- 
tonitis sometimes  supervenes  in  cases  of  invagination  from  rupture  of  the 
intestine  above  the  obstruction.  From  obstruction  caused  by  hernia  within 
the  abdomen,  and  rotation  or  twisting  of  the  intestine,  the  discrimination  Is 
more  difficult,  and,  indeed,  cannot  always  be  made  with  positiveness.  The 
age  of  the  patient  has  a  bearing  on  the  diagnosis.  Invagination  occurs  . 
most  frequently  in  infancy.  According  to  Dr.  Smith's  statistics,  it  is  most 
apt  to  occur  between  the  second  and  third  month  of  infantile  life.  Of  forty- 
seven  cases,  only  eighteen  occurred  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve  ^ 
years.  Male  children,  more  than  female,  are  liable  to  it,  the  relative  pro- 
portion, in  Dr.  Smith's  cases,  being  thirty-two  to  twenty-two.  On  the  other^ 
hand,  hernial  obstruction  occurs  oftener  after  infancy  and  childhood,  and 
cases  occur  oftener  in  females  than  in  males.  The  discharge  of  blood  and 
mucus  is  distinctive  of  invagination  involving  the  large  intestine. 

A  point  in  diagnosis  is  to  determine  the  probable  seat  of  the  invagination. 
The  chances  are  that  it  is  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  large  and  small  in- 
testine. The  probability  of  this  being  the  seat  is  increased,  if  the  pain, 
tenderness,  and  swelling  are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  right  iliac 
fossa.  Tenesmus,  with  the  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus,  shows  that  the 
large  intestine  is  involved.  The  invaginatcd  portion  may  sometimes  be  felt  ' 
and  seen  within  the  rectum.  If  seated  in  the  small  intestine,  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance  is  greater,  and,  if  the  point  of  obstruction  be  toward  the 
upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  there  will  be  little  or  no  abdominal 
distension.  Barlow  considers  the  quantity  of  urine  as  furnishing  a  guide  to* 
the  situation  of  the  obstruction.  If  the  small  intestine  be  unobstructed, 
liquids  ingested  are  abundantly  absorbed,  and  the  urine  is  proportionately 
abundant,  but  if  the  obstruction  be  situated  high  up  in  the  small  intestine, 
the  diminit>hed  absorbing  surface  involves  a  scanty  secretion  of  urine.^  It 
is  doubtful  if  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  this  test. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.  The  usual  mode  of  recovery  in 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  affection  does  not  end  fatally,  has  been 
stated,  viz.,  by  sloughing  away  of  the  invagiiiated  portion  of  intestine,  the 
adhesions  at  the  point  of  entrance  being  permanent.     It  is  possible  that  the 
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iovaginated  portion  may  be  restored,  In  som^ cases,  after  symptoms  denoting 
the  affection  are  developed,  bat  sach  instances  mast  be  exceedingly  rare. 
And  it  mast  be  eqaally  rare  for  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  to 
remain,  the  canal  becoming  or  continning  pervioos.  Of  the  50  cases  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Smith,  in  7  recovery  took  place,  and  in  each  case  by  sloughing. 
In  all  these  7  cases  the  ages  were  between  5  and  12  years,  Dr.  Smith's  re- 
searches being  limited  to  cases  occurring  in  childhood.  The  constitutional 
powers  in  infancy  do  not  seem  to  be  adequate  to  support  thf  affection  for  a 
sufficient  period  for  the  sloughing  process  to  be  completed.  The  separation 
of  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  takes  place  between  the  sixth  and 
twelfth  day.  In  fatal  cases,  the  duration  rarely  extends  beyond  eight  days. 
Death  may  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
life  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  third  day.  Dr.  Smith  cites  a  case  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  invagination  had  existed  for  six  weeks,  and  tn  another  case, 
for  three  months  before  death,  the  obstruction,  in  both  cases,  not  being  com- 
plete, and  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  not  completely  strangulated. 
Death  sometimes  is  hastened  by  peritonitis  caused  by  rupture  of  the  intes- 
tine above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  In  young  children  the  duration  is 
sometimes  shortened  by  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.  Generally  the  mode 
of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia. 

If  the  existence  of  invagination  could  be  ascertained  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  symptomg  denoting  incarceration,  it  is  probable  that  measures  for 
restoration  might  be  successfully  employed.  But  generally  a  day  or  two 
elapses  before  the  character  of  the  affection  is  even  suspected.  In  thetnean- 
time,  cathartics  will  be  likely  to  increase  the  invagination  and  diminish  the 
practicability  of  restoration.  The  liability  to  the  existence  of  this  affection, 
especially  in  children,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  cases  of  apparent  colic, 
and  should  dictate  reserve  in  the  employment  of  cathartics.  So  soon  as  the 
character  of  the  affection  is  rendered  probable  by  the  symptoms,  measures 
to  effect  restoration  may  be  tried.  These  measures  are  the  injection  of 
water  or  of  air  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  rectum.  If  practicable,  the 
injection  should  be  made  through  a  long  flexible  tube  carried  into  the  intes- 
tine as  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  pass  without  undue  force.  The  object^s  to 
effect  the  restoration  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  air  or  water,  the  invagi- 
nation being,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  a  downward  direction.  The 
injections  are  not  to  be  pushed  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  are  borne 
without  great  suffering.  These  measures,  if  they  do  not  succeed  after  a  fair 
trial,  are  not  to  be  persisted  in.  They  will  very  rarely  succeed  after  the  in- 
vaginated portion  of  intestine  has  become  swollen  by  congestion  and  the 
peritoneal  surfaces  in  contact  have  become  adherent.  If  pushed  too  far, 
rapture  of  the  intestine  below  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  may  be  produced. 
I  have  known  rupture  to  result  from  the  injection  successively  of  an  acid 
and  alkaline  liquid,  giving  rise  to  the  evolution  of  gas  by  combination 
within  the  intestine.  This  method  of  employing  pressure  is  highly  objec- 
tionable, because  the  amount  of  pressure  cannot  be  regulated.  Cases  have 
been  repeatedly  reported  in  which  the  injection  of  air  or  water  has  appa- 
rently effected  restoration  in  cases  of  supposed  invagination,  even  after 
obstruction  had  existed  for  several  days.     But  it  is  probable  that  in  a  certain 

i)ro portion  of  these  cases,  invagination  did  not  really  exist.  These  measures 
or  redaction  are,  of  course,  of  nO  avail  if  the  seat  of  the  invagination  be 
above  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 

Exclusive  of  measures  for  reduction,  the  objects  of  treatment  are  to  secure 
as  much  quietude  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  possible,  to  palliate  suffering,  and 
support  the  powers  of  life,  under  the  hope  that  sloughing  and  Recovery  may 
take  place.    The  avoidance  of  cathartics  is  essential.    The  practitioner  is  not 
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to  be  tempted  to  employ  them  with  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  obstraction. 
Tbej  interfere  with  the  objects  just  named,  and  are  destractive.  Not  only 
the  active  cathartics,  but  even  mild  pnrgatives  and  laxatives  are  contra-in- 
dicated. To  quiet  the  peristaltic  movements,  opium  is  to  be  given  in  safB- 
cient  doses  to  secure  relief  of  pain  without  inducing  narcotism.  Fomentations 
over  the  abdomen  are  useful.  The  strength  of  the  patient  is  to  be  supported 
by  concentrated*  and  purely  nutritious  food  given  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  together  with  alcoholic  stimulants.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
recovery  will  depend  on  life  being  sufficiently  prolonged  for  the  sloughing 
away  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine.  Bloodletting,  counter-irritation, 
or  any  measures  which  tend  to  impair  the  vital  forces  are  never  indicated, 
and  cannot  fail  to  do  harm.  After  sloughing  has  taisen  place  and  the  ob- 
struction is  removed,  purgatives  are  not  to  be  employed,  lest,  by  exciting 
unduly  peristaltic  movements,  the  adhesions  at  the  point  of  the  invagination 
may  be  broiien  up  and  peritonitis  ensue  from  the  escape  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestine  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 

Gastrotomy  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  last  resource  in  cases  of  invagination. 
Phillips  collected  27  cases  in  which  this  operation  was  performed,  and  in  51 
of  these  cases  it  proved  successful.  One  was  the  case  of  a  negro  reported 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medicine ^  vol.  x.  The  first 
object  of  the  operation  is  to  restore  the  parts  if  practicable,  and  a  second 
object  to  perform  enterotomy  and  establish  an  artificial  anus.  Life  may  be 
prolonged  if  the  latter  object  be  accomplished,  although  recovery  does  not 
take  place.  The  chances  for  restoration  would  be  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  operation  was  resorted  to  early,  but  few  surgeons  would  be  willing  to 
make  so  formidable  an  operation  at  a  period  when  the  diagnosis  might  hardly 
be  considered  as  settled.  After  strangulation  has  existed  for  some  time;  it' 
would  not  be  advisable  to  restore  the  parts  even  were  it  practicable.  lo 
short,  at  the  time  when  the  operation,  if  employed  at  all,  would  be  advisable, 
the  chances  of  recovery  after  it  would  be  less  than  if  reliance  were  placed  on 
a  spontaneous  cure.  Ev«n  with  a  view  to  artificial  anus,  the  operation  would 
be  likely  to  lessen  the  chances  of  spontaneous  cure.  The  propriety  of  sar* 
gical  interference  has  therefore  justly  not  many  advocates. 

STRANGULATED  HERNIA  WITHIN  THE  ABDOMEN.     ROTATION 

OR  TWISTING  OP  INTESTINE. 

Several  abnormal  conditions  lead  to  hernia  within  the  abdomen.  Fis- 
sures sometimes  exist  in  the  mesentery,  omentum,  and  diaphragm,  into  which 
a  portion  of  intestine  passes,  an4  is  liable  to  become  incarcerated  and  strangu- 
lated. The  vermiform  appendix  of  the  caecum  sometimes  becomes  adherent  to 
an  adjacent  part,  leaving  a  loop  through  which  intestine  may  pass  and  be- 
come ligated.  The  same  may  happen  in  the  case  of  the  diverticula  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  which  are  not  very  infrequent.  Bands  of  adventitious  mem- 
brane, resulting  from  peritonitis,  may  leave  spaces  for  hernial  protrusions. 
Whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  the  strangulation  is  produced,  the  symptoms 
are  the  same.  They  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  stran- 
gulated hernia  occurring  at  the  femoral  or  inguinal  outlet,  and  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  same  as  in  cases  of  invagination.  The  existence  of  tenesmns 
with  bloody  and  mucous  evacuations,  in  certain  cases  of  the  latter,  constttote 
the  chief  point  of  distinction.  Irrespective  of  the  symptoms  just  named,  the 
differential  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made  with  positiveness,  but  the  chances 
are  that  in  the  young  child  invagination  txists,  whereas,  in  after  life,  ob- 
struction from  other  causes  is  more  liable  to  occur.     The  small  intestine  is 
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far  more  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  hernia  within  the  abdomen,  than  the  large 
intestine.  Sloughing  of  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  intestine  is  destrnc- 
tife,  whereas  in  cases  of  invagination  it  is  the  mode  of  cure.  The  only  hope 
of  recovery  is  in  the  spontaneous  reduction  of  the  hernia,  before  gangrene 
takes  place.  The  practitioner  can  do  nothing  directly  toward  reduction. 
Distending  the  large  intestine  with  air  or  water  will  be  nseless,  if  the  seat  of 
tSe  hernia  be  in  the  small  intestine.  Cathartics  in  these  cases  are  more 
likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  Opiates  to  palliate  pain,  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen,  and  supporting  measures  constitute  the  appropriate  treatment. 
The  prognosis  is  as  unfavorable  as  possible. 

RotMion  or  twisting  of  a  portion  of  intestine,  so  as  to  induce  strangula- 
tion, is  most  apt  to  occur  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  Rotation  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  twice  upon  itself,  causing  fatal  obstruction,  occurred  in 
the  person  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States 
many  years  ago.^  Habershon  gives  .a  case  in  which  the  rotation  occurred 
Wkt  the  caecum,  this  portion  of  the  large  intestine  being  unusually  mobile. 
Twisting  of  a  portion  of  intestine  round  an  axis  formed  of  mesentery,  or 
mroand  another  coil  of  intestine,  occurs  in  the  small  intestine.  These  acci- 
dents are  happily  to  be  reckoned  among  the  rare  curiosities  of  clinical  expe- 
rience. Their  symptoms  are  those  of  strangulation,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
discriminate  them  from  invagination  or  hernia  within  the  abdomen. 

A  highly  important  injunction  is  to  be  added  to  the  consideration  of  ob- 
atroction  dependent  on  the  foregoing  structural  affections.  It  is  for  the 
practitioner,  in  all  cases  which  present  the  symptoms  of  these  affections,  to 
examine  carefully  for  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia.  The  hernial  tumor  may 
l>e  so  small  as  not  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  patient,  and,  in  females, 
Biotives  of  delicacy  may  prevent  the  patient  from  suggesting  an  examination 
eren  when  the  presence  of  a  tumor  is  known  to  her.  Instances  have  repeat- 
^ly  occurred  of  patients  dying  with  strangulated  femoral  or  inguinal  hernia, 
'Which  was  overlooked,  the  symptoms  being  attributed  to  some  inaccessible 
lesion,  or  even  to  functional  disorder. 

COMPRESSION  AND  STRICTURE  OF  INTESTINE. 

Obstruction  due  to  closure  or  diminished  calibre  of  the  intestinal  tube  by 
tnorbid  growths  within  the  tube,  pressure  of  toiKors  situated  exterior  to  the 
'tobe,  or  constriction  following  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers,  differs  from  ob- 
struction caused  by  the  structural  affections  already  noticed,  in  not  involving 
strangulation.     The  obstruction,  under  these  circumstances,  is  developed 
gradually,  being  preceded  by  progressively  increasing  constipation.     The 
^bstrnction  is  rarely  complete.     The  local  Ihd  constitutional  symptoms  in- 
cident to  sphacelation  and  sloughing  of  the  intestine  are  wanting.     The 
Symptoms  are  those  arising  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  contents 
C^  the  intestine  above  the  point  of  obstruction.     The  affection  progresses 
nore  slowly  toward  a  fatal  termination,  after  the  obstruction  becomes  nearly 
^r  qnite  complete. 

Cases  of  obstruction  falling  under  this  head  form  a  considerable  proper- 
,  tion  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  all  causes.     In  an  analysis  of  127  cases, 
iocloding  cases  of  obstruction  from  fecal  accumulation  and  functional  disor- 
der as  well  as  structural  lesions,  by  George  Pollock,  77  were  of  this  class.* 

*  Hagh  S.  Legar6.   Case  reported  by  Prof.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences 
(new  teriefi),  vol.  vll.,  1843. 
'  Vid€  Medioo-Cbirurg.  Review,  1653,  vol.  xli.  p.  243. 
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And  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  this  class,  the  seat  of  the  obstruc- 
tion is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine.  Of  the  77  cases  jnst  referred 
to,  in  60  the  .seat  was  either  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  or  in  the 
rectum.  In  about  one-half  of  these  17  cases  the  obstruction  was  due  to 
cancer. 

The  discrimination  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  under  present  consideration 
from  the  cases  involving  strangulation  can  generally  be  made,  clinically,  by 
means  of  the  differential  points  which  have  just  been  stated. 

The  fact  of  the  obstruction  being  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large 
intestine  can  generally  be  ascertained.  If  seated  in  the  rectum,  it  is  acces- 
sible to  direct  exploration.  If  seated  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  fact  Is** 
shown  by  the  evidence,  afforded  by  manual  exploration,  of  distension  of  the 
transverse  and  ascending  colon,  and  by  the  inability  to  inject  liquid  beyond  the 
rectum.  Per  cwdra,  the  situation  at  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine 
or  in  the  small  intestine  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  distension  of  the  large 
intestine  with  the  intestinal  contents,  and  by  the  ability  to  fill  the  colon  with 
injected  liquid.  The  obstruction  may  be  complete,  bnt,  in  general,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  liquefied  fecal  matter  passes  the  point  of  obstruction  and  ii 
evacuated. 

The  distension  from  accumulation  of  the  intestinal  contents  may  lead  to 
rupture  of  the  intestine.  And  the  distension  may  gradually  go  on  and  lead 
to  this  accident  without  snfficient  pain  or  other  symptoms  to  direct  attention 
to  the  existence  of  any  serious  obstruction.*  This  fact  was  illustrated  by  a 
case  under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  which  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  constipation  had  been  suspected,  when  peritonitis  suddenly  became 
developed,  ending  fatally  in  a  short  time.  Obstruction  was  produced  in  this 
case  by  a  cancerous  tumor  at  the  sigmoid  flexure ;  the  colon  and  csecnm  were 
enormously  distended  with  feces,  and  the  peritonitis  was  due  to  rupture  of 
the  caecum.  This  case  illustrates. the  ability  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve  to  resist 
an  amount  of  pressure  sufficient  to  lead  to  rupture  of  the  csecal  walls. 

In  the  treatment  of  obstruction  from  compression  or  stricture,  active  pur- 
gatives are  to  be  avoided,  bnt  the  trial  of  saline  laxatives  in  small  doses,  in 
order  to  liquefy  the  intestinal  contents,  is  admissible.  Colic  pains  are  to  be 
relieved  by  opiates.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  concentrated,  in  order 
to  leave  as  little  fecal  residue  as  possible.  If  the  obstruction  be  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  laree  intestine,  careful  efforts  to  pass  a  flexible  tnbe 
beyond  the  constricted  poftion  may  be  employed,  and,  if  successful,  liquid 
may  be  injected  above  the  obstruction. 

In  cases  of  obstruction  from  compression  or  stricture  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  large  intestine,  enterotomy  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  arti- 
ficial anus  is  warrantable,  provided  other  measures  to  free  the  intestine  from 
an  amount  of  accumulation  likely  to  lead  to  rupture  be  not  successful.  Cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged  and  comfortable  health 
obtained  by  means  of  surgical  interference.^  Caesar  Hawkins  has  reported 
the  results  of  the  operation  for  artificial  anus  in  44  cases.*  In  10  of  these 
cases  death  took  place  within  48  hours,  in  21  within  five  weeks,  and  in  13 
the  operation  was  successful.  Of  these  13  cases,  6  died  in  six  months,  and  7 
survived  more  than  a  year. 

'  For  a  striking  case,  see  Medioo-Chimrg.  Trans,  of  Royal  Med.  and  Sarg.  Sooiet/ 
of  London,  vol.  x.  2d  series,  1845. 
'  See  ihxd,^  vol.  xxxv.,  quoted  in  Habershon^s  work. 
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OBSTRUCTION  FROM  IMPACTION  OF  FECES,  ENTEROLITHES,  AND 

FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Obstipation  may  be  produced  by  the  causes  named  in  the  above  heading, 
but  in  general  they  inaoce  only  more  or  less  constipation,  and,  in  treating 
of  the  latter  affection,  they  will  be  again  referred  to.  An  accnmnlation  of 
a  mass  or  masses  of  hardened  feces,  sufficient  to  produce  obstruction,  may 
take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  large  intestine.  The  rectum  in  aged 
persons  not  infrequently  is  the  seat  of  such  an  accumulation.  It  is  to  be 
suspected  when  enemas  cannot  be  given,  and  perhaps  the  pipe  of  the  syringe 
is  found  to  penetrate  a  fecal  mass.  Examination  shows  the  seat  and  the 
character  of  the  obstruction.  It  may  be  necessary  to  break  down  and  re* 
move  the  accumulation  by  a  scoop  or  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  The  accumu- 
lation may  be  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  then  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
liquid  injected  and  tg  the  introduction  of  a  flexible  tube  is  found  to  be  at 
that  point.  The  accumulation  may  be  at  any  point  above  the  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, but  oftenest  in  the  caecum  or  ascending  colon. 

Masses  of  feces  above  the  sigmoid  flexure  may  give  rise  to  a  tumor  or 
tomors  appreciable  by  manual  exploration  through  the  abdominal  walls. 
These  fecal  tumors  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  others  of  a  different  charac* 
ter.  A  female  in  the  country  presented  an  abdominal  tumor  of  the  character 
of  which  her  attending  physician  was  not  satisfied,  and  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  now  deceased,  was  requested  to  see  the  case.  He  was 
led  to  regard  the  tumor  as  malignant,  and,  of  course,  to  form  a  very  unfavor- 
able prognosis..  Shortly  after  the  consultation  a  profuse  diarrhoea  set  in, 
and,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  patient  i^nd  her  physician,  the  tumor 
suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  a  fecal  tumor. '  In  view  of  the  liability  to 
error  of  diagnosis,  and  in  order  that  appropriate  measures  of  treatment  may 
be  pursued,  the  distinctive  features  of  these  tumors  are  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
One  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  their  situation  in  the  tiict  of  the  colon.  They 
are  not  tender  on  pressure,  but  may  be  handled  freely  without  giving  pain. 
By  firm  and  continued  pressure,  perhaps,  they  may  be  moved  backward  or 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  colon.  By  firm  and  continued  pressure,  also, 
the  form  of  the  tumor  may  bo  altered. 

The  absence  of  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting,  anlPthe  constitutional  symp- 
toms accompanying  invagination,  internal  hernia,  and  twisting  of  the  intes- 
tine, suffices  to  exclude  these  affections ;  but  it  cannot  be  at  once  determined 
that  the  obstruction  is  not  due  to  compression  or  stricture.  The  effect  of 
measures  of  treatment  will  be  likely  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  The  measures^ 
to  be  employed  are  purgatives,  especially  Baliies,  and  stimulating  enemas. 
The  latter  will  be  more  effective  if  administered  through  a  long  flexible  tube 
introduced  into  the  bowels.  These  measures,  judiciously  employed,  will 
generally  prove  successful,  without  much  delay,  in  relieving  the  obstipation 
and  causing  the  fecal  tumors  to  disappear.  Mild  purgatives  may  be  required 
for  some  time  after  the  obstpiction  is  removed  ;  the  treatment,  then,  will  re- 
solve itself  into  that  adapted  to  habitual  constipation. 

Obstruction  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  concretions,  or 
^nterolithes.  These  are  composed  of  different  substances,  such  as  inagnesia 
or  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  taken  as  a  remedy,  the  husk  in  oatmeal  in  coun- 
tries in  which  this  article  of  food  is  largely  used,  cholesterine,  etc.  The 
seeds  or  stones  of  fruit  and  other  indigestible  constituents  of  food  may  form 
a  conglomerate  mass  of  sufficient  size  to  give  rise  to  obstipation.  I  have 
known  a  smooth  oval  body,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  to  be  passed  from  the 
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bowels,  which  appeared  to  be  composed  of  pore^cholesterine.  A  gall-stone, 
or  some  solid  body  contained  in  the  aliment,  may  serve  as  a  nucleas  on  which 
earthy  matter  in  the  intestinal  contents  is  deposited,  forming  a  concretion  of 
greater  or  less  size.  These  obstructing  bodies  may  be  situated  within  the 
caecum,  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  in  fhe  rectum.  ^  They  may  sometimes  be 
felt  throngh  the  abdominal  walls.  The  nature  of  ttie  obstruction  in  these 
cases  cau  be  determined  only  after  the  concretions  have  been  evacuated,  or 
by  means  of  a  post-mortem  examination.  They  may  lead  to  ulceration  and 
perforation  of  the  intestine,  or,  if  not  discharged  and  the  obstruction  be  com* 
plete,  vomiting  of  the  so-called  stercoraceous  matter  ensues,  and  death  maj 
take  place  from  exhaustion.  * 

Finally,  foreign  bodies,  that  is,  by  way  of  distinction,  bodies  not  contained 
in  the  aliment  nor  derived  from  the  body,  may  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal 
from  the  stomach,  or  be  introduced  into  the  rectum.  In  the  latter  case  their 
presence  is  readily  ascertained  by  exploration,  and  they  are  removed  by 
appropriate  surgical  appliances.  When  derived  from  the  stomach,  thej 
have  been  swallowed  either  deliberately,  as  is  done  by  jugglers,  or  inad* 
vertently.  Prof.  Gross,  in  his  comprehensive  work  on  "Surgery,  cites  the 
case  of  a  man  in  Iowa,  who  swallowed  a  bar  of  lead  weighing  9k  pound, 
which  was  removed  from  the  stomach  by  an  opening  made  through  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  same  author  refers  to  another 
case  in  which  a  large  teaspoon  was  swallowed  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  this 
was  extracted  from  the  ileum  by  the  operafion  of  enterotomy. 
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Persisting  obstipation  accompanied  with  vomiting  of  so-called  stercora- 
ceous matter,  colic  pains,  etc.,  may  occur,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  a 
purely  functional  disorder,  constituting  an  affection  which  has  been  called 
idiopathic  ileus.  A  person  is  seized  with  abdominal  pain,  increased  paroxys- 
maliy ;  vomiting  soon  takes  place,  and,  after  a  time,  the  matter  vomited  has 
the  odor  of  feces ;  measures  to  procure  evacuations  from  the  bowels  ace 
ineffectual,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent,  and  there  is  more  or  less  prostration. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  more,  these  symptoms  subside,  free  evacuations 
from  the  bowels  ensue,  and  the  patient  recovers.  These  are  the  prominent 
features  of  a  case  which  I  reported  some  years  ago.^  The  patient  was  a 
female,  aged  twenty-five ;  hysterical  symptoms  were  associated ;  the  treat- 
ment consisted  of  the  free  use  of  opiates  and  enemas  administered  throngh 
the  long  flexible  tube.  In  this  case,  the  patient  declared  that  she  tasted  cas- 
tor oil  which  was  given  exclusively  per  enema,  and  it  was  said  that  oil  was 
observed  to  float  on  the  matters  vomited.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which 
diverse  substances  injected  into  the  rectum  were  supposed  to  be  ejected  from 
the  stomach.  In  most  of  such  instances,  the  accuracy  of  the  observation 
may  fairly  be  questioned,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  case  reported  by 
me  the  oil  passed  above  the  ileo-ciecal  valve.  The  taste  of  oil  may  have 
been  real,  and  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  enough  was  absorbed 
from  the  large  intestine  to  be  appreciated  by  the  gustatory  nerve. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt  subsequently  reported  a  case  in  which  obstipation  existed 
for  fifteen  days,  and  during  this  period  the  patient  vomited  matter  described 
as  ''horribly  fetid  and  stercoraceous."  This  case  was  treated  for  the  first 
five  days  by  giving  active  cathartics.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  ^e  condition 
was  so  unpromising  that  the  cathartics  >vere  discontinued,  and  a  soothing 

1  Buffalo  Med.  Journal,  vi.  p.  530, 1851. 
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treatment  adopted  with  a  view  to  eaibanasia.  Under* the  latter  treatment, 
the  Rjmptoms  denoted  gradual  improvement,  evacuations  from  the  bowels 
oeenrred  spontaneously,  and  recovery  took  place.  This  patient  was  a  female 
aged  thirty-five,  and  a  sufferer  from  symptoms  connected  with  spinal  irri- 
tation.* 

Such  cases  simnlate  Hhose  of  obstruction  from  the  structural  affections 
which  have  been  considered,  and  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  a  cer- 
lain  proportion  of  the  reported  cases  of  the  successful  treatment  of  invagi- 
nation or  strangulated  hernia  within  the  abdomen,  the  affection  was  purely 
#iinctional.     The  regurgitation  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  which 
Save  a  stercoraceous  odor  from  tte  diffusion  of  the  gases  contained  in  the 
S  arge  intestine,  in  these  as  in  other  cases  of  obstruction,  is  generally  attri- 
ifcated  to  an  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  movements.     Brinton  explains  it  by 
^supposing  that  in  the  centre  of  the  intestinal  tube  a  retrograde  current  is 
mgrodoced  by  the  normal  peristaltic  movements,  if  there  be  an  obstruction. . 
-M)it  obstruction,  when  functional,  may  be  caused  by  spasmodic  contraction 
the  tube,  or  4t  may  be.  due  to  paralysis  of  a  portion  of  the  tube,  and  con- 
{Qent  failure  of  this  portion  to  propel  its  contents.     The  latter  explanation, 
^^z^ffered  b^  Abercrombie,  is  accepted  by  Bennett  and  others.' 

The  clinical   discrimination  of  functional   obstipation  from  obstruction 
iQsed  by  structural  affections,  cannot  always  be  made  at  once  with  confi- 
ne.    The  absence  of  tumor  an^  of  pain  and  tenderness  localized  at  a  par- 
:icQlar  point,  tends  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.     The  functional  character 
>f  the  affection  may  be  surmised  if  the  patient  be  a  female  subject  to  hysteria, 
mod  suffering  from  the  nervous  symptoms  nssociuted  with  so-cnlled  spinal 
Irritation.     The  probability  of  the  affection  being  functional  is  increased  in 
'X)roportion  as  the  obstipation,  with  vomiting,  etc.,  continues,  without  the  su- 
pervention of  the  symptoms  which  occur  after  sphacelation  of  intestine  has 
'^iken  place,  viz. ,  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pnlse.  coldness  of  the  surface, 
extreme  prostration,  great  tympanites,  in  short,  the  symptoms  denoting  im- 
pending death  by  asthenia. 

In  the  treatment  of  functional  obstipation,  opium  and  other  measures  to 
relieve  pain  and  allay  spasmodic  action  are  indicated.  Cathartics  may  be 
ctQtionsly  tried,  but  if  ineffectual  should  not  be  persisted  in.  Euemas 
^(hninistered  by  means  of  a  long  flexible  tube  are  to  be  employed. 

The  importance  of  examining  for  the  evidence  of  femoral  and  inguinal 
^c^nia  is  to  be  enforced  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  functional  obsti- 
AfttioD. 


CHAPTER   V. 


'^■^^Uonal  Affections  of  the  Stomftoh  and  Intestines — Dyspepsia — Polyphagia,  Malaoia  or 

Pica,  Polydipsia,  Dipsomania — Gastrorrhagia. 

Or  the  functional  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  a  large  propor- 
tion relate  to  digestion,  that  is,  to  the  processes  involved  in  the  changes 
^fcich  the  ingesta  undergo  prior  to  the  function  of  absorption.     The  pro- 
cesKcs  of  digestion  take  place  chiefly  within  the  stomach  and  small  intestine. 

^  Buffalo  Med.  Jonrnal,  vol.  vil.  p.  383, 1852. 

*  Vide  Cliuioal  Lectures  on  Medicine,  by  Prof.  Bennett,  2d  ed.,  ]^  491.    New  York* 
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Clinical  observation  fihows,  it  is  true,  that,  nnder  certain  circamstances, 
aliment,  introduced  into  the  large  intestine,  is  digested.     But  it  woold 
appear  that  digestion,  in  the  large  intestine,  is  performed  vicarioaslj,  and, 
hence,  disorders  of  this  function  are  hardly  applicable  to  this  portion  of  tbe 
alimentary  canal.     The  greater  part  of  the  functional  disorders  of  digestion 
are  commonly  embraced  under  the  name  dyspepsia.     This  name  signifies 
simply  difficulty  of  digestion,  but,  conventionally,  it  is  applied  to  cases  io      ^ 
which  the  digestive  processes  are  disturbed  in  various  ways,  as  well  u  to  the      , 
cases  ih  which  their  performance  appears  only  to  be  difficult.     Uenenllj 
dyspepsia  denotes  ailments  which  are  sufficiently  persisting  to  be  considered      7 
as  chronic.     The  term  acute  dyspepsia,  however,  is  applied  to  disorder  of      ^ 
the  stomach,  attended  with  comparatively  violent  symptoms,  and  having  a 
short  duration.     The  disorder  so  called  claims  a  brief  notice. 

The  term  acute  dyspepsia  denotes  an  aflfection  called  by  French  writer* 
embarras  gastrique,  and  popularly  known  with  us  as  bilious  attack,    Wheft 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  febrile  movement,  it  is  sometimes  called 
gastric  fever.     The  latter  term  is  objectionable,  because  it  iip  plies  that  ti** 
affection  is  essentially  a  fever,  whereas  the  febrile  movement  is  symptomatic 
The  term  bilious  attack  is  also  objectionable,  because  it  is  by  no  mea^* 
clear  that  the  pathology  of  the  affection  involves  any  special  disturbance  ^'^ 
the  liver.     In  the  absence  of  precise  knowledge  of  the  pathological  chared* 
ter  of  the  affection,  the  term  acute  dyspepsia  is  to  be  preferred,  inasmach  aA 
pathologically,  it  expresses  no  more  than  a  functional  disorder  pertaining  t^ 
digestion.     The  term,  in  fact,  is  applied  to  cases  embracing,  probably,  differ- 
ent morbid  conditions. 

In  certain  cases  of  acute  dyspepsia,  the  difficulty  is  expressed  by  calling 
it  a  fit  of  indigestion.  Qastric  disorder  is  occasioned  by  over-repletioo  of 
the  stomach,  the  ingestion  of  indigestible  articles  of  food,  or  an  arrest  of 
digestion  by  strong  emotions,  fatigue,  or  other  causes.  The  disorder  is  mani- 
fested by  a  sense  of  weight,  fulness,  or  pain  in  the  epigastrium ;  nausea  and 
perhaps  vomiting  may  occur,  or,  after  a  time,  looseness  of  the  bowels  ensaes; 
some  febrile  movement  may  be  induced,  with  pain  in  the  bead  and  general 
malaise.  Succeeding  these  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  coating  of  the 
tongue,  an  unpleasant  taste,  with  more  or  less  uneasiness  referable  to  tbe 
digestive  organs  for  several  days.  Such  cases  are  sufficiently  common.  In 
the  way  of  treatment,  they  claim  only  a  mild  evacuant  remedy,  and  rega- 
lated  diet  for  a  few  days,  with,  perhaps,  some  tonic  remedy. 

The  practitioner  meets  often  with  cases  which  differ  from  the  preceding  In 
the  disorder  not  being  distinctly  referable  to  a  fit  of  indigestion.  There  is 
impairment  or  total  loss  of  appetite;  nausea  and  slight  vomiting  may  occar, 
but  oftener  a  liquid  containing  bile  is  regurgitated  ;  uneasiness  or  undefined 
distress  is  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stomach  ;  the  bowels  are  sometimes 
constipated  and  sometimes  loose;  the  patient  complains  of  a  bitter  taste, 
and  the  breath  is  frequently  offensive ;  the  tongue  becomes  furred  or  coated  ; 
pain  in  the  frontal  region  of  the  head  is  a  frequent  symptom,  which,  if  ac- 
companied by  nausea,  goes  by  the  name  of  sick  headache;  the  urine  deposita 
in  abundance  the  lithates;  in  some  cases  there  is  moderate  febrile  movement; 
the  countenance  frequently  presents  a  sallow  appearance.  These  are  the 
symptoms  which  belong  to  an  affection  which  may  be  called  acute  dyspepsia. 
Patients  imagine  that  their  malady  is  very  clearly  defined  when  they  declare 
that  they  are  bilious.  It  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  difficult  to  trace  the 
affection  to  any  cause.  It  occurs  undoubtedly  oftener  In  the  spring  than  in 
other  seasons  of  the  year.  It  continues  for  a  few  days,  and  gradually  tbe 
normal  condition  of  the  stomach  and  system  is  regained. 

Patients  with  acute  dyspepsia  are  apt  to  desire  active  treatment    They 
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fancy  they  need  cleansing  remedies,  and  in  this  light  they  regard  emetics  and 
cathartics ;  or  tb^y  solicit  medicines  to  act  upon  the  liver.  Readjnstment 
of  digestion,  etc.,  takes  place  without  medication,  bat  a  mercurial  cathartic 
often  api^eurs  to  afford  prompt  relief.  A  few  grains  of  calomel  or  blue  mass, 
followed  by  a  saline  purgative,  and,  afterwards,  a  mild  tonic  such  as  a  graia 
or  two  of  quinia  two  or  three  times  daily,  with  regulated  diet,  are  appro- 
priate measures  of  treatment 

The  term  dyspepna,  without  the  prefix  acute,  is  applied  to  a  more  persist- 
ing affection  than  that  just  considered.  As  the  name  of  a  functional  affec- 
tion, it  is  not  correctly  used  wh^ n  Applied  to  disorders  of  digestion  connected 
with  inflammation  or  structoral  lesions  of  the  digestive  organs,  nor  to  dis- 
orders incident  to  fever  and  other  general  diseases.  The  term  is  much  less 
frequently  used  now  than  formerly.  One  reason  for  this  is,  formerly  the  term 
bad  a  wider  latitude  than  now,  embracing  affections  which  progress  in  patho- 
logical knowledge  has  placed  nosologically  elsewhere.  But  the  affection  is 
undoubtedly  less  prevalent  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  this 
country.  Of  course,  as  a  functional  affection,  it  has  no  anatomical  characters 
or  morbid  anatomy. 

The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are,  in  the  first  place,  local,  that  is,  referable 
directly  to  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and,  in  the  second  place,  manifested  ' 
elsewhere,  in  other  words,  sympathetic  or  consecutive.  The  local  symptoms, 
which  will  be  first  noticed,  are  varied  in  character,  and  might  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  subdivision  of  dyspepsia  into  several  varieties.  These  symptoms  are 
conveniently  classed  as  follows :  First,  symptoms  denoting  labored  or  diffi- 
cult digestion  ;  and,  second,  symptoms  proceeding  from  imperfect  or  disturbed 
digestion. 

In  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia,  the  processes  of  digestion  appear  to  be  fully 
accomplished,  but  they  are  accompanied  with  uncomfortable  sensations.  In 
boBLlthy*  persons,  as  .is  well  known,  a  good  digestion  is  productive  of  a  sense 
•pf  comfort.  It  is  quite  the  reverse  in  some  dyspeptics.  They  are  often 
uneasy  or  miserable  while  the  digestive  processes  are  going  on ;  they  com- 
plain of  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  of  a  sense  of  distension,  and 
of  a  general  sense  of  discomfort.  And  these  symptoms  may  afford  the  only 
evidence  of  disorder.  The  food  appears  to  be  digested,  and  the  body  may 
be  well  nourished,  whereas,  in  other  cases  these  symptoms  are  associated  with 
those  denoting  iq^perfection  or  disturbance  of  the  digestive  processes.  A 
morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  morbid  sympathetic  influ- 
ences, appear  to  be  the  sources  of  the  suffering  in  the  cases  referred  to.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  when  digestion  is  incomplete  or  disturbed,  various  symptoms 
arise  in  different  cases,  and  with  these  there  is  sometimes  comparatively  little 
saffering.  It  is  a  curious  apparent  inconsistency  that  some  persons  manifest 
habitually  more  or  less  derangement  of  digestion  without  much  annoyance, 
while  other  persons  habitually  digest  perfectly,  but  pass  a  wretched  existence. 
TK  more  prominent  of  the  local  symptoms  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  may  be 
arranged  under  the  following  heads :  Regurgitations  including  pyrosis,  car- 
dialgia,  tympanites,  and  vomiting. 

'  Certain  cases  are  characterized  by  regurgitations  from  the  stomach.  The 
liquid  regurgitated  is  sometimes  intensely  sour  from  the  presence  of  either 
tba  lactic,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid.  If  the  regurgitations  occur,  as  is  « 
asnal*  during  the  progress  of  stomach-digestion,  the  acidity  is  probably  due 
to  chemical  changes  jn  the  ingesta,  but  occurring,  as  is  sometimes  the  oase,  • 
after  long  fasting,  when  the  stomach  contains  no  food,  it  must  comeTrom  the 
gastric  glands.  The  regurgitated  liquid  is  sometimes  acrid,  appearing  to 
scald  the  throat.    It  may  be  greasy,  nauseous,  having  the  odor  and  taste  of 
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rotten  eggs,  the  latter  denoting  potrefactlve  changes.     Some  persons  ]>088e88 
or  acquire  the  facaltj  of  volantarj  regurgitation,  and  are  able  to  expel,  at  will, 
'         the  contents  of  the  stomach — a  faculty  analogous  to  that  of  mmination  in 
herbivorous  animals. 

The  regurgitation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  is  either 
insipid,  or  saltish  or  brackish,  and  sometimes  acid,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty  of  food,  and  usually  in  the  morning,  is  called  pyrosis  or  water-brash. 
Chambers  supposes  that  the  liquid  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  salivary  glands, 
and  that  j;he  collection  is  not  within  the  stomach  but  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  oesophagus. 

Cardialgia  signifies  pain  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  of  a  burn- 
ing character,  shooting  into  the  chest,  and^up  the  oeetophagus  into  the  throat. 
It  is  vulgarly  called  heart-burn.  Every  one  has  occasionally  experienced 
this  symptom.  It  characterizes  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  is  evidently 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  as  it  is  quickly  and 
completely  relieved  by  an  alkaline  remedy. 

A  painful  sense  of  fulness  after  eating  in  dyspepsia  is  common,  withont 
%ny  abnormal  distension,  but  more  or  less  distension  from  air  or  gas  is  a 
prominent  symptom  in  certain  cases,'  constituting  tympanites^  The  tym- 
panites may  be  situated  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestine.  In  most  cases 
the  gas  is  derived  from  putrefactive  or  fermentative  changes  in  the  ingesta. 
The  accumulation  of  gas  from  this  source  within  the  stomach,  if  consider- 
able, occasions  painful  distension,  embarrasses  respiration  by  interference 
with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  disturbs  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  in- 
terferes with  the  gastric  peristaltic  movements.  The  formation  of  gas  result- 
ing from  over- repletion  of  the  stomach,  may  distend  the  stomach  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  sudden  death.  Two  instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen 
under  my  observation.^ 

Another  source  of  flatulent  distension  is  from  gas  secreted  or  evolved  in 
some  way  independently  of  chemical  changes  in  the  ingesta.  The  accutin- 
lution  is  especially  in  the  small  intestine.  Some  persons  suffer  from  an 
habitual  tympanites.  Females  are  more  liable  to  it  than  males.  Cases  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  which  the  rapid  development  of  tympanites  occasions 
great  suffering — the  abdomen  becoming  enormously  distended,  the  respira- 
tion embarrassed  by  interference  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and,  in 
females,  the  suffering  being  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  aterus  and 
bladder.  A  case  has  recently  been  under  my  observation  in  which  parox- 
ysms of  intestinal  tympanites  occasioning  intense  distress^  occirred  daily  for 
several  successive  months,  an  inodorous  gas  sometimes  passing  off  by  the 
tectum,  and  sometimes  the  tympanites  disappearing  without  any  escape  of 
gas.  A  host  of  remedies  were  employed  in  this  case  unsuccessfully,  and  at 
length,  improvement  has  slowly  taken  place,  under  simple  palliative  treat- 
ment. In  a  ease  of  this  description  which  I  saw  with  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Prof.  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  the  appearanoe  of  the  abdomen  durine  an 
attack  of  tympanites,  w&is  extraordinary.  The  convolutions  of  the  sroaHkin- 
testine  and  their  peristaltic  movements  were  distinctly  visible  through  the  dis- 
tended abdominal  walls.  So  far  as  my  observations  goes,  such  cases *occQr 
only  among  females,  and  the  tympanites  is  associated  with  more  or  less  Dev^ 
ropatliic  disorder.  Ilysterical  phenomena  are  sometimes  associated  with  it. 
.^  There  is  still  another  source  of  flatulent  distension,  the  seat  of  the  ^m- 
V.panitcs  being  the  stomach,  viz.,  the  ingestion  of  air.  More  or  less  air  is 
m.  h:ihitnally  commingled  with  food  and  drink,  but  the  quantity  received  in  this 
"       way  is 4iever  sufficient  to  distend  the  stomach.     A  habit  of  swallowing  air 

'  Reported  in  JBoston  Med.  and  Sarg^.  Joumal,  Maroh  10, 1841. 
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Is  sometimes  acquired,  resemblinf  the  trick  which,  in  horses,  is  inown  as 
crib-biting  or  wind-sucking.  Some  writers  refer  to  this  habit  as  not  nncom* 
mon,  bat  the  effort  required  in  the  deglutition  of  air  is  such  that  the  act 
could  not  escape  detection,  and  as  I  have  met  with  only  a  single  example,  I 
mast  think  that,  in  this  country,  cases  are  by  no  means  frequent.  The  case 
Just  referred  to  I  saw  with  my  friend  and  colleague,  Prof.  Sayre.  The 
patient  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  suffered  from  a  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs  for  twenty-fiTC  years.  In  order  to  direct  my  attention  to 
"the  difficulty.  Prof.  Sayre  requested  him  to  drink  a  tumbler  of  water.  He  • 
drank  it  precipitately  and  appeared  to  nutke  violent  efforts  to  force  it  down- 
^ward.  During  these  efforts  the  face  became  flushed  and  the  eyes  watery. 
Shortly  the  efforts  were  discontinued,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  loud  gur- 
Igliog  sound  was  heard  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  I  supposed,  at  first, 
^hat  there  was  obstruction  at  or  near  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  but, 
'Eo  show  that  the  passage  was  free.  Prof.  Sayre  passed  readily  a  probang 
into  the  stomach.  I  was  then  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the  case,  but  Prof 
Sayre  had  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  patient  had  the  habit  of 
swallowing  air.  The  patient  stated  that  the  habit  had  existed  for  twenty-fite 
3ear8.  '  Hb  was  led  to  it  gradually  in  order  to  prevent  regurgitatioffi,  which 
^e  stated  always  occurred  if  he  failed  to  ingest  air  in  conjunction  with  his 
^ood  and  drink.  He  was  accustomed  to  belch  air  frequently.  Percussion 
over  the  stomach  showed  considerable  gastric  tympanitw.  He  declared 
^hat  he  could  not  overcome  the  habit,  but  promised  to  make  the  attempt 
3^othing  was  heard  of  the  case  afterward. 

An  habitual  tympanites  of  the  stomach  occasions  in  some  persons,  after 
the  ingestion  of  liquid,  a  succussion  sound  in  walking,  resembling  the  sound 
frequently  heard  in  horses.  This  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  and  morti- 
fication, especially  in  females.  It  may  be  avoided  by  taking  into  the  stomach 
only  very  small  quantities  of  liquid  at  a  time. 

'f  Vomiting  is  not  common  in  cases  of  habitual  dyspepsia.  It  fi  more  fre- 
quent in  occasional  fits  of  indigestion  or  in  acute  dyspepsia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, characteristic  of  a  form  of  chronic  dyspepsia  occasionally  met  with, 
occurring  generally  in  young  females.  In  this  variety  of  disorder,  vomiting 
almost  constantly  follows  the  ingestion  of  food  or  drink;  the  stomach  seems 
to  be  intolerant  of  all  forms  of  nourishment  taken  in  8roall  quantities.  The 
vomiting  occurs  directly  or  soon  after  food  is  taken,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is 
surprising  that  there  is  not  more  evidence  of  inanition,  since  everything  taken 
into  the  stdnacb  app^rs  to  be  ejected ;  yet,  although  the  disorder  may  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time,  the  patient  does  not  become  greatly  emaciated  or  nota- 
bly enfeebled.  The  disorder  is  apt  to  resist  all  the  usual  remedies  to  relieVe 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  such  as  bismuth,  creasote,  opiates,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  etc.  It  is  usually  accompanied  with  mental  depression,  hyperesthesia 
of  the  surface,  and  marked  tenderness  over  the  spinal  column.  In  determin- 
ing that  the  affection  is  purely  functional,  gastritis,  gastric  ulcer,  subacute 
meningitis  (especially  in  children),  pregnancy  and  disease  of  the  kidneys  are 
to  be  excluded.  The  treatment  adopted  in  a  case  of  this  description  by 
William  Hunter  (which  has  been  often  quoted)  will  sometimes  prove  effect- 
.  '  nal,  viz.,  restricting  the  patient  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  some  bland  nou- 
rishment, such  as  milk  or  animal  essence  taken  at  short  intervals.  But  the 
plan  of  treatment  which,  in  my  experience,  has  proved  most  successful,  con?, 
sists  in  change  of  scene,  and  living  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors.  I  have 
known  a  sea-voyage  to  prov«  efficackwis.  » 

The  local  symptoms  just  noticed  mre  not  peculiar  to  dyspepsia.  They  may 
occur  in  connection  with  aibacnte  eastritis  and  structural  lesions  of  the  sto- 
mach.    In  arriving  at  th^idiagnosis  of  dyspepsia^  Ujat  is,  determining  that   - 
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a  functional  affection  only  exists,  inQammation  and  the  lesions  which  baff^ 
I*  ^en  considered  are  to  be  excluded.  Tbey  ore  to  be  excluded  by  tlie  a))stnq|fl 
K'idf  .their  dragoostic  Eyuptoius,  and  Tor  theee  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  prs^ 
rjxduig  chapters.  'I 

K  ^ '  Of  symptonis  other  than  those  referable  directly  to  ibe  stomach  and  smi|n 

■  JnteHtlae,  mental  disorder  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable.    During  the  proceeai|n 

■  W  digestion,  dyspeptics  are  apt  to  e.xperiencs  an  nncomfbrtalile  beariness  ^9 
Kpdnlness,  rendering  it  difficult  to  concentrate  the  attention  npon  any  euhjed^'j 
KVhe  following  extract  from  Cbamhors'  work  gives  a  truthful  repri'seniatio^f 

■  sf  tbe  condition  in  many  cases :  ".There  is  great  languor  and  incapacity  t«lfM 
I  JHertion,  coming  on  generally  about  an  hour  after  food,  and  accompanied  iJM 
H  Jume  cases  by  an  almost  irresistible  drowsiness,  which  lasts  for  several  hourvl 
BjA^is  symptom  is  particularly  marked  in  the  afternoon,  if  the  patients  dlosB 
^u^e  middle  of  the  day  and  endeavor  to  continue  tbeir  employment  aftaofl 

■  Wt^i,  'Yielding  to  the  drowsiness  and  takin),;  a  siesta  seem  to  make  matieqn 
I  Xorsa,  for  there  is  usually  felt  after  such  an  indulgence  an  intense  headachl-M 
I  "pr  giddiness,  which  continues  longer  than  the  symptoms  would  have  d(>ll^l 
B  fesd  lbs  inclination  to  sleep  been  resisted.     The  depression  of  spirits  is  nofl 

■  .BO  renitrluble  as  the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  both  of  mind  and  botlj^fl 
ViaccompaDied  in  persons  naturally  active  with  a  sense  of  sbame  at  their  u»*W 

■  wonted  apathy.'"  This  condition  may  be  connected  with  the  pruce-ss  flffH 
Hordtgestiou  in  the  small  intestine,  and  may  be  unaccompanied  by  symptoafH 
P   denoting  disordecof  stomach-digestion.  ^M 

In  most  cases  6r  dyspepsia,  patientii  suffer  more  or  less  from  mental  deprei^B 
Eton.  They  are  devoid  of  buoyancy,  gloomy,  and  disposed  to  look  alwftf^B 
on  the  dark  side.  Frequently  this  depression  is  increased  by  anxiety  reitpeQljH 
ing  healili,  They  are  apprehensive  of  the  existence  of  some  grave  diseaa^B 
BQob  as  conaamption  or  an  affection  of  the  heart.  Irapotency  is  sorautiniafl 
fancied.  Their  attention,  becomes  concentrated  upon  themselves.  They  ^H 
constantly  watching  the  sensations  connected  with  digestiou,  and  fall  in^H 
the  habit  of  countini;  the  pulse,  feeling  the  heart's  beat,  examining  Lbeal^H 
doroen,  urine,  etc.  This  menial  disorder,  carried  beyond  a  certain  poinVH 
eventuates  in  the  forms  of  mental  aberration  known  as  mclancliolia  aa^H 
hypochondriasis.  .H 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  various  eyraptomatJ^H 
phenomena  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  dyspepsia.  Irregular «|;tion  wtM 
the  heart,  or  palpitalton,  is  not  uncommon.  Constipation  generally  existiyH 
sometimes  alternating  with  diarrhoea.  The  skin  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  rough^| 
the  extremities  are  often  cold,  showing  deficient  activity  of  the  circiiIalioii|H 
ifie  tongue  is  usually  furred  or  more  or  less  coated.  The  nrine  deposits  ihSM 
laterilioas  sediment,  and,  on  microscopic  examination,  crystals  of  oxalate  dH 
Itme  may  be  found  in  abundujice — the  latter  being  incidental  to  varions  moQ^I 
bid  conditions,  and  not  uncommon  in  connection  with  trivial  disorders,  U|^| 
incorrecil;  considered  as  denoting  a  special  affection  called  oxahtna.  Ti^|^| 
lance  is  a  frequent  source  of  compluiut,  and  the  sleep  obtained  is  often  It^H 
complete  and  disturbed  by  dreams,  the  patient  ariaiug  in  the  morning  QUf^H 
freshed  and  miserable.'  The  appetite  in  the  morning  is  often  poor,  becnmin|^| 
pcrhajis,  during  ihc  day,  morbidly  craving.  A  dry,  hacking  cough  is  reckcMi^^| 
among  the  sympathetic  pheuomena,  but,  in  my  experieuce,  this  is  rare.    ^b^| 

^—M  ^  Digeittlon  and  its  Dfrangement*.     Americau  edition, page  3lJ7.  ^| 

V'     '  The  poet  Cowper,  who  sppenni  to  Lam  suS'«re<I  from  iQtenae  mental  depre»i<f^H 
BMnnccied  witli  dygpep^ia.  di^^rribes  hin  feelings  in  the  morning  la  tli«  rollovtng  (ar^^| 
I     We  lnii)(nii(;e ;   "  1  aw&ke  like  a  toad  out  ot  Aeberoo,  uovereil  with  the  ooia  and  sliaJH 
of  uielaucliul;'."  ^H 
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^Ttstenee  of  eongh  should  always  excite  saspiclon  of  palmonary  disease  or 
^f  ehronic  pharyogitis;  the  latter  Is  quite  common. 

With  reference  to  the  pathology  of  dyspepsia,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
digestion  is  not  a  simple  process.    Inclading  ander  this  term  all  the  changes 
'which  take  place  in  the  ingesta  prior  to  absorption,  there  are  certain  changes 
mn  the  stomach  from  admixture  with  the  salivary  fluids  and  the  gastric  juice, 
«3ther8  in  the  dnodenum  from  the  addition  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  secre- 
-Cion,  and  others  in  the  small  intestine,  below  the  duodenum,  from  the  action 
«3f  the  intestinal  jnice.     For  the  proper  functional  activity  of  the  organs  and 
%o  supply  the  secreted  liquids,  these  being  vastly  greater  than  was  formerly 
«apposed,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  required.     The  movements  due  to  the 
XBoscalar  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  important.     A  certain  influ- 
ence derived  from  the  nervous  system,  called  innervation,  is  requisite  for  the 
aeeretion  of  the  liquids  and  the  peristaltic  movements.     An  analysis  of  the 
symptomatic  phenomena  in  different  cases  of  dyspepsia  shows  that  the  dif- 
ferent elements  which  enter  into  the  function  of  digestion  may  be  affected 
cither  separately  or  with  different  degrees  of  predominance.    Thus,  vomiting 
flmd  regargitatioQ  show  irritation  and  spasmodic  action ;   pain  or  distress, 
XBOibid  sensibility;   prolonged  digestion  with  chemical  changes,  deficiency 
In  the  digestive  liquids,  etc.     It  is  of  importance  to  take  cognizance  of  these 
■everal  elements  in  the  management.     The  period  which  elapses  after  eating 
liefore  inconvenience  is  felt,  and  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  disorder  refer- 
able to  the  stomach,  go  to  show  intestinal  rather  than  gastric  dyspepsia. 

The  caasation  of  dyspepsia  involves  agencies  affecting  the  digestive  pro- 
€wes  either  directly  or  indirectly.     Excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  act  as 
direct  causes.     The  digestive  powers  may  be  overtasked  by  the  quantity,  or 
«ver-excited  by  the  quality,  of  food ;  hence  arise  debility  and  irritation. 
Vsder  these  circnmstances,  dyspepsia  has  been  humorously  called  ''the  re- 
Bone  of  a  guilty  stomach."    The  habit  of  spirit^drinking  engenders  dys- 
pepsia; drnnkaMs  after  a  time  become  dyspeptics.     Dyspepsia  may  follow 
nbacate  gastritis  or  enteritis  produced  by  dietetic  errors  or  other  causes ; 
iiflammation  leaves  the  organs  in  a  weakened  state.     These  direct  causes, 
kowever,  are  not  so  largely  operative  as  is  generally  supposed. 
•The  indirect  more  than  the  direct  agencies  are  involved  in  the  causation. 
These  are  various.     Anaemia  is  one  of  the  indirect  causes.     It  gives  rise  to 
djipepsh  by  diminishing  the  vital  activity  of  the  organs,  and  by  lessening 
the  qoantity  of  the  digestive  liquids.     Clinical  observation  shows  that,  in 
ctses  of  ansemia,  the  digestive  processes  are  generally  more  or  less  disor- 
dered.   On  the  other  hand,  disordered  digestion  may  stand  in  a  causative 
relation  to  anaemia.     A  notable  change  in  habits  as  regards  physical  cxer- 
dee  not  infrequently  gives  rise  to  dyspepsia.     The  vigor  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  in  a  measure  commensurate  with  the  demand  for  nutritive  mate- 
rid,  and  the  latter  is  dependent  on  the  waste  of  the  tissues.     Now,  certain 
dietetic  habits  are  formed  in  accordance  with  occupations  involving  pliysical 
setirity  and  a  proportionate  amount  of    disassimilation.      Persistence  in 
these  dietetic  habits  after  a  change  from  an  active  to  a  sedentary  life  is  apt 
to  induce  disorder.     This  is,  in  part  at  least,  an  explanation  of  the  occur- 
reaee  of  dyspepsia  among  those  who  exchange  the  farm  or  workshop  for  the 
desk  or  stady,  and  among  those  who  retire  from  business  to  become  men  of 
Idiare. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  dyspepsia  originates  and  is  perpetuated  bj 
■ental  causes.  It  is  induced  and  kept  up  by  anxiety  and  depression.  Dis- 
order is  often,  in  the  first  place,  produced  by  mental  causes,  and  then  the 
dyspepsia  reacts  upon  the  mind,  increasing  its  morbid  condition.  An  ex- 
amination into  the  previous  history  of  cases  of  dyspepsia  will  frequently 
24 
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show  the  affection  to  have  been  preceded  by  mental  inqaietade  of  some  sort. 
Persons  of  a  certain  mental  constitution  are  especially  prone  to  dyspepsia^ 
Tiz.)  those  so  constituted  as  to  be  constantly  anxious  about  something,  snch 
as  acquiring  success  in  life,  getting  out  of  debt,  securing  an  independent 
position,  or  about  imaginary  troubles.  The  period  of  life  when  persons  are 
most  prone  to  dyspepsia  is  that  in  which  anxieties  are  apt  to  be  greatest, 
viz. ,  between  adult  age  and  middle  life.  After  the  latter  period,  the  events 
of  life  are  taken  more  calmly  and  there  are  fewer  sources  of  intense  anxiety. 
Persons  who  have  been  dyspeptics  for  many  years  are  often  free  from  this 
affection  after  having  entered  upon  middle  life.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
affection  is  often  produced  by  overtasking  of  the  intellect.  When  it  occurs 
in  those  who  are  excessively  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  it  arises  gene- 
rally from  the  sedentary  habits  connected  with  these  pursuits  or  from  mental 
anijety;  on  the  other  hand,  deficient  exercise  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  is  apt  to  lead  to  it.  Conditions  in  life  involving  ennui  and  dissatis- 
faction predispose  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  attention  is  apt  to 
become  concentrated  on  the  functions  of  the  body,  which  go  on  best  without 
close  surveillance.  These  views  are  sustained  by  observing  the  classes  of 
persons  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia.*  Epicures  and  gormandizers  by  no 
means  of  necessity  become  dyspeptics ;  they  often  escape  this  affection  when 
their  indulgencies  lead  to  other  consequences,  such  as  gout,  etc.  The  la- 
boring classes  are  not  prone  to  dyspepsia,  notwithstanding  the  use,  fre- 
quently, of  the  coarsest  and  most  indigestible  kinds  of  food,  prepared  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  science  of  cookery.  But  cases  of  dyspepsia  are  met 
with  especially  among  retired  rich  persons,  without  occupation  or  mental 
resources,  among  those  who  have  no  useful  or  proper  aims  in  life,  and 
among  those  who  are  debarred  from  the  interests  of  domestic  life ;  and  in 
these  classes  it  may  be  developed  irrespective  of  any  dietetic  errors.* 

In  the  management  of  dyspepsia,  as  of  other  affections,  the  first  point  is 
to  remove  or  obviate  causes,  in  so  far  as  this  is  practicable.  The  prac- 
titioner may  be  able  to  control  causes  relating  to  dietetic  errors,  but  he  may 
not  be  able  to  reach  those  connected  with  the  mind,  and  hence  a  difficulty  in 
effecting  a  cure.  Measures  of  treatment  may  be  arranged  in  three  divisions, 
viz.,  1st,  those  relating  to  diet  and  regimen  ;  2d,  measures  addressed  to  the 
mind  ;  and,  3d,  medicinal  remedies. 

1.  If  the  affection  have  been  induced  by  dietetic  excesses,  it  is  sinetimes 
useful  to  give  the  digestive  organs  a  short  period  of  rest,  and,  with  this  view, 
to  reduce  the  diet,  for  a  time,  below  the  wants  of  the  system.  This,  however, 
should  be  but  temporary.  A  cure  is  not  to  be  effected  by  persisting  in  this 
course.  Not  only  the  system  is  reduced,  but  the  digestive  functions  are 
impaired  by  carrying  abstemiousness  in  diet  too  long  or  too  far.  Dyspepsia 
is,  in  fact,  perpetuated,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  sometimes  produced  by  attempts 
to  live  on  as  little  and  as  coarse  food  as  possible.  Persons  who  think  it 
vulgar,  unrefined,  or  worldly-minded  to  eat  well  are  apt  to  be  the  subjects 
of  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  of  other  affections.  The  object  of  treatment  is  to 
bring  the  digestive  powers  up  to  such  a  point  of  improvement  that  particular 
care  in  diet  is  not  requisite. 

As  regards  the  diet  for  dyspeptics,  there  are  no  rules  suited  to  all  cases. 
Individual  experience,  in  each  case,  is  to  be  a  guide,  but  there  is  a  liability 
to  error  in  regard  of  this  ezperieuoe.  Unusual  difficulty  or  disturbance  of 
digestion  after  a  meal  is  oftet  imputed  by  the  patient  to  certain  articles  of 
food,  when  it  was  due  to  some  other  incidental  circumstance.     Idiosyncrasies 

'  For  a  faller  exposition  of  these  views  of  the  causation  of  dyspepsia,  vide  article 
by  the  aathor  in  the  Amerioan  Journal  of  Med-  Sciences,  April,  1842. 
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in  relation  to  particular  articles  of  food  are  far  less  common  than  the  state- 
ments oC  patients  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  In  general,  articles  which  are 
wholeiome  to  most  persons  are  not  unwholesome  to  any.  It  is  rarely  true 
that  "what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison."  As  a  rule,  when  a 
patient  says  that  he  cannot  take  such  and  such  articles,  which  general  expe- 
rience shows  to  be  digestible  and  nutritions,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  is 
deceived,  and  of  this  the  patient  may  generally  be  convinced  if  he  be  per- 
suaded to  persist  in  their  use.  At  first,  the  expectation  that  an  article  will 
prove  hurtful  contributes  to  render  it  so ;  but,  after  a  time,  the  idea  is  over- 
come. It  is  often  an  object  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  to  do  away  with 
these  fallacious  ideas  respecting  various  kinds  of  food.  Some  persons  seem 
to  be  fond  of  encouraging  the  notion  that  their  digestive  organs  are  endowed 
with  peculiar  susceptibilities  which  prevent  them  from  conforming  to  general 
rules  of  diet.  In  most  cases  of  dyspepsia,  animal  food  is  best  digeited, 
especially  old  and  tender  meats  plainly  but  well  cooked ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet  is  found  to  agree  best.  An  obvious  reason  why 
so  many  persons  imagine  they  do  not  digest  milk  well  is,  it  is  generally  taken 
as  a  beverage  after  or  with  solid  food,  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  effect,  a  solid 
article  of  food  not  being  appreciated.  Bread,  to  be  readily  digestible,  should 
not  be  new,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  stale.  Well-boiled  rice  and 
corn-meal  mush  are  easy  of  digestion.  Crude  vegetables  are  apt  to  be 
digested  with  difficulty  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  but  not  invariably.  Some 
dyspeptics  find  even  the  much  abused  cucumber  grateful  to  the  stomach  as 
well  as  to  the  palate.  Pastries,  rich  puddings,  and  sweetmeats  are  generally 
to  be  eaten  sparingly  or  discarded.  Ripe  fruits  in  moderation  are  useful. 
It  is  generally  not  advisable  for  the  patient  to  limit  himself  to  a  restricted 
range,  or  to  adopt  any  particular  system  of  diet  On  the  contrary,  he  should 
persevere  in  attempting  to  digest  all  the  varied  forms  of  wholesome  food,  not 
confining  himself  to  meat  or  a  vegetable  diet,  but  aiming  to  eat  like  persons 
in  health,  without  the  need  of  particular  care  in  the  selection  of  food. 

Regularity  in  meals  is  a  point  of  importance.  Frequently  more  than  three 
meals  a  day  are  advisable.  If  a  patient  have  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  an 
early  lunch  should  be  taken.  If  he  dine  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
have  an  early  tea,  some  light  food  in  the  evening  is  advisable.  Long  inter- 
vals between  the  periods  of  taking  food  tend  to  weaken  the  powers  of  diges- 
tion. 9he  quantity  of  food  taken  at  a  meal  is  to  be  graduated  to  the  dimi- 
nished digestive  powers.  The  appetite  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  in 
dyspepsia.  The  appetite  is  often  craving ;  the  system  calls  for  nutritive 
supplies  beyond  the  ability  of  the  digestive  organs  to  prepare  food  for 
assimilation.  Food  should  be  eaten  slowly.  Deliberate  mastication  pre- 
pares the  food  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Moreover,  slowness  of 
eating  gives  the  stomach  a  chance  to  express  satiety,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
protection  against  over-eating.  A  moderate  quantity  of  liquid  only  should 
be  taken  at  meals,  in  order  not  to  dilute  too  much  the  gastric  juice,  bot 
drink  may  be  taken  freely  between  the  acts  of  digestion.  Under  erroneous 
notions,  abstinence  from  liquid  is  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  wine  or  spirits,  the  danger  of  intemperance  is 
always  to  be  considered,  especially  as  dyspepsia  not  infrequently  leads  to  a 
morbid  desire  for  stimuIanU,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mental  state  is 
favorable  for  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits.  Yet,  ao  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant taken  with  meals  is  often  useful  until  the  normal  powers  of  the  digestive 
organs  are  restored.  If  spirits  are  taken,  they  should  be  as  little  diluted  as 
possible,  the  object  being  to  stimulate  the  stomach.  Stimulants  should  never 
be  taken  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  sometimes  hurtful,  the  latter  especially.     Tobacco  is 
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often  injurions,  from  the  waste  of  saliva  and  the  depressing  effect  on  the  nenr- 
0U8  system.  If  used  at  all,  the  qnantity  nsed  should  be  quite  smaU,  and,  in 
general,  total  abstinence  is  easier  than  moderate  indulgence.  ■ 

Finally,  with  regard  to  diet,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  practitioner  that 
it  is  unphilosophical  to  judge  concerning  his  patients  from  his  own  personal 
experience.  The  physician  who  has  his  notions  of  what  kinds  of  food 
agree  with  himself  best,  is  apt  to  apply  these  notions  indiscriminately  to  his 
patients.* 

As  regards  regimen,  the  clothing  of  dyspeptics  should  be  such  as  will 
seoore  uniformity  of  temperature  and  maintain  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
without  an  over-accumulation  of  heat  or  exciting  perspiration.  Exercise  is 
of  great  importance ;  but  to  be  as  useful  as  possible,  it  must  be  taken  with  a 
motive  and  end,  aside  from  the  sanitary  object.  Exercise,  taken  simply  as 
exercise,  tends  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  patient  on  his  disorder,  and  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  persisted  in.  There  is  a  risk  of  resorting  at  once  to  over- 
exercise,  a  too  violent  change  of  habits  in  this  regard  proving  hurtful  and 
discouraging  the  patient.  The  exorcise  should  be  in  the  open  air.  A 
change  of  business  from  one  requiring  sedentary  habits  to  one  involving  out- 
door occupation  is  aften  advisable.  Travelling,  especially  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  the  attention  is  diverted  with  a  succession  of  novel  scenes,  is 
highly  useful.  Sir  James  Johnson  said  that  no  case  of  purely  functional 
dyspepsia  could  resist  a  pedestrian  tour  over  the  Alps. 

2.  The  moral  treatment  consists  first  in  establishing  confidence  by  attention 
and  sympathy.  Inattention  to  the  details  into  which  dyspeptic  patients  are 
fond  of  entering,  and  ridicule  of  hypochondriacal  fears  prevent  the  physician 
from  being  of  service  to  this  unhappy  class  of  patients,  and  lead  them  to 
seek  for  aid  from  quack  remedies  and  quacks.  If  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
tient be  secured,  the  assurances  of  the  physician  will  often  remove  needless 
apprehensions,  and  afford  an  encouragement  which,  in  itself,  will  contribute 
not  a  little  toward  improvement.  If  the  patient  be  convinced  that  his  mental 
state  is  in  a  measure  due  to  a  disordered  condition  of  the  body,  he  derives 
consolation  and  encouragement  from  this  belief.  The  treatment  relating  to 
the  mind  will  embrace,  so  far  as  possible,  measures  having  reference  to  the 
removal  of  mental  causes  which  may  have  produced  or  which  perpetuate  the 
affection.  It  is  important  to  incite  to  occupations  which  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  the  bodily  functions,  especially  during  the  processes  of  digestion. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  mind  should  be  pleasantly  occupied.  It  is  often  ob- 
served by  dyspeptics  that  if  thejr  dine  alone,  and  are  left  by  themselves  to 
watch  the  sensations  connected  with  digestion,  they  are  sure  to  suffer,  whereas, 
they  experience  no  inconvenience  from  a  greater  amoant  of  indulgence  in 
eating  if  they  are  in  agreeable  company  during  and  after  dinner.  Popular 
works  on  indigestion  do  harm  by  directing  to  the  subject  the  attention  of 
those  prone  to  dyspepsia.  The  benefit  of  travel  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
moral,  involving  recreation  as  well  as  exercise,  and  keeping  the  mind  occu- 
pied with  extrinsic  objects. 

3.  The  division  of  the  treatment  which  relates  to  medicinal  remedies  is, 
relatively,  least  important,  but  by  no  means  unimportant.  If  the  symptoms 
denote  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  counter-irritation  on  the  epigas- 
trium is  often  usefol.  Small  blisters,  the  strong  aqua  ammonise,  or  the  crotoa 
oil,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  benefit  is,  probably,  in  part,  doe  to 
a  moral  effect.     The  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  tried  in  these  cases,  care  being 

'  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  these  few  remarks  on  diet  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  are  designed  only  as  hints  for  the  practitioner.  To  consider  the  subject  of 
dietetics  fally  would  be  incompatible  with  the  scope  of  this  work. 
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taken  not  to  continue  it  too  long.  If  anaemia  be  associated,  the  chalybeate 
tonics  are  indicated,  of  which,  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  the  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron  is  one  of  the  best.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  qoinia  is  an  ex- 
cellent form  of  tonic  in  dyspepsia  associated  with  anaemia.  The  powder  of 
iron  reduced  by  hydrogen  is  another  eligible  form.  If  there  be  constipation, 
the  bowels  are  to  be  regulated  by  appropriate  measures,  but  purgation  is  to 
be  avoided.  Constipation  will  be  considered  as  a  distinct  functional  affection. 
There  are  no  special  indications  for  mercurial  remedies  except  as  an  occa- 
sional cathartic  or  laxative.  The  success  of  the  Abernethean  plan  of  giving 
frequently  blue  mass  followed  by  the  infusion  of  senna,  was  doubtless  due  to 
a  moral  effect,  in  conjunction  with  advice  as  regards  diet  and  regimen.  In 
general,  the  various  vegetable  tonics  are  useful,  the  form  of  tonic  being  varied 
from  time  to  time.  A  grain  or  two  of  quinia  twice  or  thrice  daily,  con- 
tinned  ileadily  for  several  weeks,  appears  to  be  often  nseful.  A  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  just  before  or  after  eating,  may  frequently  be  prescribed 
with  advantage.  The  benefit  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is,  pro- 
bably, in  part,  due  to  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Of  late,  pepsin  has  been  some- 
what in  vogue  as  a  remedy  in  dyspepsia.  Experience  does  not  appear  to 
offer  much  testimony  to  its  value.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  employed, 
viz.,  to  supply  a  deficient  element  in  the  gastric  juice,  entitles  it  to  be  con- 
sidered only  a  palliative,  not  a  curative,  remedy. 

Symptoms  characterizing  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  claim  particular  reme- 
dies. Pyrosis  is  generally  relieved  by  bismuth  in  full  doses,  in  conjunction 
with  measures  relating  to  diet,  regimen,  etc.,  and  followed  by  tonic  remedies. 
Cardialgia  calls  fbr  alkaline  remedies  as  palliatives,  viz  ,  lime-water,  liquor 
potassae,  subcarb.  of  soda,  magnesia,  the  two  latter  especially  if  there  be 
constipation.  Flatulency  and  tympanites  are  to  be  relieved  by  carminative 
stimalants,  the  tincture  of  the  essential  oils,  the  aromatic  powder,  and  char- 
coal powder,  the  latter  being  nseful  on  account  of  its  faculty  of  absorbing 
gases.  Tympanites  occurring  in  paroxysms,  from  the  secretion  of  gas,  is 
apt  to  be  an  extremely  obstinate  form  of  disorder.  Purgatives  are  not  use- 
ful. Opiates  to  relieve  present  suffering  are  required.  Carminative  and 
alcoholic  stimulants  will  sometimes  afford  relief.  Assafcetida  given  by  the 
mouth  or  rectum  is  highly  useful,  especially  when  hysterical  symptoms  are 
associated.  In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  measures,  medicinal 
and  hygienic,  to  invigorate  the  system  are  indicated,  together  with  the  use  of 
antispasmodic  remedies,  such  as  belladonna,  valerianate  of  zinc,  etc.  My 
friend.  Prof.  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  has  found  small  doses  of  strychnia  useful  in 
these  cases.  This  remedy,  or  the  nux  vomica  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  ex- 
tract, is  highly  recommended  by  many  in  other  forms  of  dyspepsia.  The 
doses  shoaid  be  sufficiently  small  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  inducing  poison- 
ous effects. 

The  management  in  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  characterized  by  persisting 
vomiting  after  taking  food,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Change  of  scena 
and  out-door  life  are  the  most  efficient  measures.  A  sea- voyage  will  be 
likely  to  prove  effectual.  But  various  remedies  may  be  employed  in  succes- 
sion, each  of  which  will  sometimes  be  found  nseful,  if  not  successful.  The 
salts  of  morphia  or  codeia  may  succeed  if  the  patient  be  not  unpleasantly 
affected  by  opiates  of  any  kind.  If  immediately  rejected  from  the  stomach, 
these  remedies  may  be  given  by  means  of  hypodermic  injections.  The 
hydrocyanic  acid,  in  some  cases,  is  an  efficient  remedy.  Creasote  some- 
times acts  efficiently,  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  minims  repeated  after  each 
act  of  vomiting.  In  young  children  this  remedy  frequently  acts  like  a 
charm,  in  arresting  vomiting.  Bismuth  in  large  doses  is  a  valuable  reroedj 
in  some  cases.     Strychnia  or  the  nux  vomica  has  been  found  nseful.     Conn- 
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ter-irritation  on  the  epigastriam,  by  means  of  blisters  or  dry  cupping,  is  fre« 
qaently  followed  by  relief.  Milk  with  lime-water  added  is  sometimes 
retained  when  other  articles  of  food  are  rejected. 

Vomiting  is  symptomatic  of  a  great  variety  of  affections,  exclasive  of  in- 
flammation or  stractnral  lesion  of  the  stomach.  Occarring  as  a  form  of 
functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  an  indi- 
vidaal  affection ;  bat  it  may  with  propriety  be  included  under  the  head  of 
dyspepsia.  There  is  a  variety  of  vomiting  which  claims  a  brief  separate 
notice.  Reference  is  had  to  cases  in  which  a  liquid  is  thrown  from  the 
stomach  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  emitting  an  odor  of  fermenting  wort, 
and,  after  standing  a  few  hours,  becoming  covered  with  a  mass  of  brownish 
froth  resembling  yeast.  Goodsir,  in  1842,  on  subjecting  this  liquid  to  mi- 
croscopical examination,  discovered  in  great  abundance  a  vegetable  fungus, 
which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  sarcina  ventriculif  called  by-  Robin 
merismopcedia  ventriculi.  The  sarcinaB  are  distinguished  by  their  oblong  or 
square  form,  and  by  their  being  divided  by  lines  into  four  equal  squares,  so 
that  they  resemble  a  package  tied  with  a  cord,  as  the  name  sarcina  denotes. 
The  vomited  liquid  containing  sarcinse,  may  also  contain  the  yeast  fungus  in 
abundance.  The  liquid  is  sour,  due,  according  to  Budd,  to  acetic  acid,  and 
the  vegetable  productions  are  incidental  to  a  process  of  fermentation, 
attended  with  the  formation  of  this  acid  together  with  the  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  presence  of  the 
vegetable  productions  is  the  source  of  disorder.  They  are  effects,  rather 
than  the  cause  of  disorder.  The  sarcinse  are  not  produced  exclusively 
within  the  stomach ;  they  have  been  found  in  the  urine,  in  the  purulent 
discharge  from  a  gangrenous  abscess,  and  in  the  humors  of  the  eye.  Theif 
production  within  the  stomach  appears  to  be  owing  to  an  undue  retention 
of  its  contents  from  pyloric  obstruction  or  other  causes.  The  treatment, 
therefore,  relates,  not  alone  to  the  circumstances  immediately  involved  in 
their  production,  but  to  the  morbid  conditions  giving  rise  to  these  cir- 
cumstances. Remedies,  however,  designed  to  arrest  the  fermentative  pro- 
cess are  indicated.  And,  of  these,  the  most  efficient  is  the  bisulphite  of 
soda,  first  suggested  as  a  remedy  in  this  form  of  disorder  by  Dr.  Jenner. 
From  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm  may  be  given,  dissolved  in  water,  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Bndd's  method  of  employing  this  remedy,  is  to  prescribe 
a  soljjition  of  the  strength  of  two  drachms  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  to  direct  a  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  in  a  wineglass  of  water  soon  after 
meals,  or  when  the  fermentative  process  in  the  stomach  is  about  to  commence. 
According  to  the  author  just  named,  the  remedy  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  easily  decomposed,  and  its  decomposition  liberates  sulphurous  acid, 
which  prevents  alcoholic  and  acetous  fermentation. 

Dyspeptics  frequently  derive  advantage  from  the  use  of  mineral  spring 
waters,  especially  if  connected  with  a  sojourn,  under  agreeable  circumstances, 
at  a  pleasant  watering-place.  Much  of  the  advantage,  doubtless,  is  due  to 
the  change  of  habits,  relief  from  care,  together  with  the  moral  influence  of 
the  expectation  of  improvement.  Of  the  various  mineral  waters,  those 
from  the  gaseous  and  chalybeate  springs  are  best  suited  to  cases  of  dyspepsia. 
Gold  sea  bathing  and  the  invigorating  influence  of  a  bracing  sea  air,  are 
frequently  useful.  The  hygienic  discipline  of  the  hydropathic  system  is  un- 
doubtedly useful  in  some  cases,  the  benefit  being  due,  probably,  in  part,  to 
a  physical,  but  more  to  a  moral  effect.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  affection  in 
which  the  anticipation  of  improvement  from  the  employment  of  certain 
measures  contributes  to  their  efficacy  more  than  in  dyspepsia. 
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These  names  express  morbid  conditions  which  relate  to  the  ingestion  of 
solids  or  liquids ;  conditions  which,  severally,  do  not  constitute  individnal 
affections,  but  which  may  be  the  most  prominent,  or,  perhaps,  the  chief  ail* 
ment,  and,  therefore,  claim  a  passing  notice. 

Polyphagia^  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  hvUmia^  denotes  a  craving 
for  food  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system.  As  thas  defined,  these  terms  are 
not  correctly  applied  to  the  greatly  augmented  appetite  felt  frequently  during 
convalescence  from  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  or  when,  from  any  cause, 
the  system  for  a  time  has  been  deprived  of  alimentary  supplies  adequate  to 
its  wants.  The  inordinate  desire  for  food,  under  these  circumstances,  is  an 
expression  of  the  requirements  of  the  system,  and  the  ability  to  digest  food 
may  be  proportionately  augmented — a  fact  which  illustrates,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  connection  existing  between  nutrition  and  the  function  of  diges- 
tion. True  bulimia  does  not  exemplify  this  physiological  connection ;  the 
amount  of  food  craved  far  exceeds  the  requirements  for  nutrition.  Bulimia 
may  be  bat  another  name  for  gluttony.  The  love  of  eating  may  be  culti- 
vated to  such  an  extent  that  little  else  is  thought  of,  and  persons  who  fall 
into  this  habit  may  be  said  to  live  to  eat,  rather  than  eat  to  live.  The  ob- 
servation of  every  one  will  furnish  examples  of  this  kind.  Habits  of  glut- 
tony may  lead  to  dyspepsia,  which,  by  interrupting  further  indulgence, 
proves  conservative,  or,  if  the  digestive  function  continue  active,  they  may  lead 
to  obesity,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other  organs,  and  other  affec- 
tions. Voracious  eating  characterizes  certain  cases  of  mental  derangement. 
It  may  be  a  symptom  of  diseases  attended  with  progressive  waste,  for  ex- 
ample, diabetes.  In  a  more  marked  and  rare  form,  the  craving  for  food 
greatly  exceeds  that  under  the  circumstances  just  named.  Curious  instances 
have  been  reported,  in  which  the  morbid  appetite  appeared  to  be  insatiable, 
all  kinds  of  food,  raw  meats,  candles,  etc.,  being  eaten,  in  some  cases,  with 
avidity,  and  in  enormous  quantity.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  morbid  ap- 
petite in  these  instances.  Recovery  from  this  condition  may  be  expected. 
The  indications  are  to  regulate  the  diet  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  the 
general  health  by  hygienic  measures,  to  correct  any  disorder  of  digestion 
which  may  exist,  and  to  palliate  the  excessive  craving  for  food  by  opium  or, 
sometimes,  by  nauseant  remedies.  Swallowing  pieces  of  ice  has  been  found 
effective  as  a  palliate  measure. 

Maiacia  and  pica  are  terms  applied  to  perversions  of  appetite,  that  is, 
to  a  morbid  craving  for  particular  substances.  The  terms  are  commonly 
used  as  synonyms,  but,  strictly,  they  denote  different  kinds  of  perversion. 
Maiacia  denotes  a  morbid  craving  for  certain  articles  of  food,  or  articles 
which  are  not  devoid  of  nutrition,  whereas,  pica  denotes  a  desire  for  innu- 
tritious  substances.  The  craving  for  strange  kinds  of  food,  sometimes  at- 
tending pregnancy,  and  commonly  known  as  longings,  is  sufficiently  familiar. 
Similar  eccentricities  of  the  appetite  are  sometimes  observed  in  connection 
with  hysteria,  and  they  may  be  due,  in  some  cases,  to  that  desire  to  become 
objects  of  wonder  or  interest  which  weak-minded  hysterical  women  some- 
times evince.  Unnatural  and  disgusting  perversions  of  the  appetrte  are 
among  the  symptoms  occasionally  met  with  in  cases  of  insanity.  Perver- 
sions falling  under  the  head  of  pica  are  sufficiently  common.  Jnnntritioug 
substances  frequently  craved  are  charcoal,  chalk,  slate,  and  certain  kinds  of 
earth.     The  habit  of  eating  these  substances  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  great 
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extent.  Id  the  case  of  a  yonng  lady  seized,  shortly  after  marriage,  with 
epidemic  dysentery  which  proved  fatal,  the  dejections  contained  an  eoormoas 
amount  of  a  black  substance  which,  on  investigation,  was  found  to  be  from 
a  species  of  slate  stone  which  she  was  accustomed  to  eat  daily  in  excessive 
quantity.  In  some  cases  of  pica,  the  articles  are  at  first  taken  with  the  idea 
of  improving  the  complexion,  and  in  this  way  the  habit  is  formed.  But,  in 
other  cases,  a  morbid  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  leads  to  their  use.  The  appe- 
tite is  mostly  confined  to  females,  and  is  generally  associated  with  spontane- 
ous ansemia  or  chlorosis.  The  measures  of  treatment  are  to  be  addressed 
to  the  associated  disorders,  the  continued  indulgence  of  the  perverted  appe- 
tite being  interdicted. 

Dirt-eating,  as  vulgarly  called,  or  chihonophagia,  is  a  morbid  habit  which 
prevails,  to  a  considerable  extent,  among  the  plantation  negroes  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  was  described  by  John  Hunter  as  prevailing  among 
the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  kind  of  earth  selected  is  a  loam  or 
clay.  Dr.  James  B.  Duncan,  of  Louisiana,  in  a  paper  contained  in  Fen^ 
ner^B  SotUhem  Reports,  vol.  i.,  1850,  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
form  of  pica :  "  A  very  common  disease  among  negroes  on  plantations  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  is  a  state  of  ancemia  very  often  attributed,  and  per- 
haps justly,  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  dirt-eating.  On  examining  negroes 
on  a  plantation,  a  medical  man  is  surprised  to  meet  with  so  many  of  these 
cases.  Almost  every  large  plantation  has  three  or  four,  and  sometimes 
more  of  them.  Until  the  vital  powers  of  the  system  are  beginning  to  be 
undermined,  no  marked  symptoms  of  disease  being  visible  to  the  eye  of  the 
planter,  they  are  generally  suspected  of  laziness  or  malingering.  After  this 
condition  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  skin  presents  a  paler  hue  than  natu- 
ral ;  or  if  the  subject  is  a  mulatto,  an  ashy  white ;  the  Jips,  tongue,  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  palms  of  the  hands,  white,  lacking  the  reddish 
tinge  of  health  ;  the  legs  oedematous,  abdomen  distended,  pulse  full,  soft, 
and  frequent ;  action  of  the  heart  violent ;  if  blood  is  drawn,  it  is  pale  and 
watery  ;  respiration  on  the  slightest  exertion  hurried  ;  in  fine,  all  the  symp- 
toms which  characterize  chlorosis  in  females.  We  find  this  condition  of 
things  in  subjects  of  both  sexes.  Many  of  these  cases  are,  doubtless,  pro- 
duced and  aggravated  by  the  deleterious  habit  of  dirt-eating.  But  I  never 
heard  a  negro  adroit  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  habit.  Some  admit  that 
formerly,  years  ago,  they  ate  dirt,  but  not  now ;  and  others,  trusty,  truth- 
telling  negroes  on  other  subjects,  on  this  will  lie  most  pertinaciously  to  the 
last,  unless  detected  in  the  act.  With  many,  no  doubt,  dirt-eating  is  a  symp- 
tom only  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  system 
generally.  With  them  dirt-eating  proceeds  from  the  same  propensity  which 
leads  white  females  to  resort  to  chalk,  magnesia,  etc.,  in  order  to  relieve  a 
disordered  acid  condition  of  the  stomach.  This  condition  of  system  is  often, 
in  my  opinion,  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  suitable  nutriment.  The  diet  of 
negroes  on  most  plantations  being  salt  pork,  corn  bread,  and  molasses — 
rarely  fresh  meat  and  vegetables — a  condition  of  the  system  is  thus  produced 
closely  allied  to  scurvy.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  above  described,  I 
have  occasionally  seen  a  spongy  state  of  the  gums. 

"  The  restoration  of  these  cases  to  health,  whether  addicted  to  dirt-eating 
or  not,  is  troublesome  and  tedious.  The  moral  has  to  be  prescribed  for,  an 
well  as  the  physical,  symptoms.  To  restore  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
body,  nutritious  food,  fresh  meats,  vegetables  and  greens,  porter,  or  wine 
are  necessary ;  and,  as  to  medicinal  agents,  preparations  of  iron  in  any  or 
all  forms,  combined  with  stimulating  stomachics  and  bitter  tonics,  laxatives 
when  indicated,  and  out-door  exercise.  Confioement  within  doors  aggra- 
vates the  disease.     To  cure  the  habit  of  dirt-eating  many  resort  to  crael 
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methods  of  preventiog  the  indalgence  of  it,  by  tin  masks  for  the  face,  iron 
fsgs,  chaining  on  plank  floors,  etc.  By  asing  these  means,  tt  is  true,  the 
babit  cannot  be  indulged  in,  bot  the  canse  that  produced  the  propensity  still 
exists,  and  the  disease  cannot  be  cured  so  long  as  these  depressing  agents 
areosed.  Restore  the  healthy  tone  of  the  system,  invigorate  the  subject, 
pat  rich  blood  into  his  veins,  clothe  him  well,  feed  him  well,  and  do  not 
orertask  bim ;  arouse  his  feelings  of  pride,  teach  him  to  feel  that  he  is  a 
reasonable  and  rational  being,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  snccess  will  at- 
tend oor  efforts,  and  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  rescuing  a  valuable 
lerrant  from  the  grave." 

Polydipsia  is  a  term  applied  to  denote  a  condition  characterized  by  an 
excessive  craving  for  liquids.  Water  is  drank  in  a  very  large  or  enormous 
qoantity,  amounting  sometimes  to  several  gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Id  some  eases  the  patient  experiences  constant  or  frequently  recurring  thirst, 
associated  with  dryness  of  the  tongne  and  fauces.  He  is  nnable  to  sleep 
except  for  short  periods  in  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  the  desire  for 
drink.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  proportionately  great,  so  that  this  condition 
is  also  denoted  by  a  term  expressing  the  latter  fact,  viz.,  diabetes  insipidus. 
The  orine  voided  has  but  little  specific  gravity,  presenting  a  clear,  limpid 
tpgearance  like  pure  water,  and  contains  neither  sugar  nor  any  abnormal 
constituent.  In  other  respects  the  health  may  not  be  notably  disordered. 
The  appetite  and  digestion  may  be  unimpaired,  the  functions  generally  are 
veil  performed,  and  the  body  does  not  waste.  This  condition  at  first  suggests 
to  the  physician  the  probable  existence  of  diabetes  mellitus,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  leads  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  disease.  The  condition 
may  occur  in  early  life  or  become  developed  at  any  age.  It  has  been 
observed  to  occur  as  an  intermittent  malady,  but,  in  general,  it  continues  for 
tn  indefinite  period  or  during  life.  It  does  not  appear  to  lead  to  any  dis- 
ease, and  is  serious,  in  itself,  only  on  account  of  the  annoyance  and  debility 
which  it  occasions.  Its  pathological  character,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Existing  to  the  extent  just  described,  it 
is  so  rare  as  to  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  In  our 
iporance  of  the  pathology,  there  are  no  rational  indications  for  treatment, 
and  experience  has  not  furnished  any  reliable  means  of  cure.  Opium,  vale- 
rian, camphor,  and  other  antispasmodics  have  been  found  to  diminish  the 
thirst  temporarily,  and  some  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  various 
tonic  remedies. 

Dipsomania  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  peculiar  delirium  aris- 
ing from  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  but  it  is  commonly  applied  to  an  insatiable 
desire  for  alcoholic  drinks,  and,  used  in  this  sense,  it  expresses  a  morbid  con- 
dition which  may  be  noticed  in  the  present  connection.     A  craving  for  this 
diss  of  stimulants  is  sometimes  developed  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  may  be 
the  Boorce  of  intemperate  habits.     This  fact  has  been  already  referred  to. 
It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of  prescribing  or 
linctioning  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  dyspeptic  cases.     A  morbid 
crafing  for  alcohol  in  some  form  is  an  element  of  intemperate  habits,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  source.     The  habitual  drunkard  feels  a  desire  for 
continoed  indulgence,  which,  with  an  impaired  power  of  self-control  and 
leiKned  self-respect,  resulting  from  intemperance,  he  is,  after  a  time,  wholly 
nnable  to  resist.     It  is  useless,  under  these  circumstances,  to  attempt  to 
reason  bim  into  temperance ;  he  may  appreciate  the  force  of  all  the  arguments 
which  may  be  presented,  but  he  lacks  moral  strength  enough  to  govern  an 
acquired  appetite  which  represents  a  morbid  condition  as  much  as  the  delu- 
sions of  insanity.     Reason  and  persuasion,  however,  may  be  effective  before 
this  condition  of  dipsomania  is  reached  ;  that  is,  they  may  prevent  this  con« 
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dition  by  lea^ng  to  abstinence  from  alcoholic  stimalants.  Dipsomania  is  to 
be  treated  as «  disease  of  body  and  mind.  The  care  is  to  be  effected  by 
withdrawing  the  patient  from  the  ase  of  alcohol  in  any  form,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  medicinal  and  hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the  physical  and 
mental  facalties.  The  treatment  mast  be  continued  long  enough  for  the 
cessation  of  the  morbid  craving  for  stimulants,  and  for  the  development  of 
moral  strength  safficient  to  enable  the  patient  to  adhere  to  a  coarse  of  total 
abstinence,  in  which  consists  his  only  safety.  It  is  evident  that  saccessfal 
management  is  rarely  practicable  except  by  means  of-  institations  in  which 
the  patient  is  under  the  same  restrictions  as  in  insane  asylums.  In  fact, 
dipsomania  is  to  be  treated  as  a  form  of  mental  derangement. 

There  is  a  species  of  dipsomania  which  is  constitutional  and  congenitaL 
The  desire  for  stimulants  is  paroxysmal,  and  an  irresistible  craving  is  deve- 
loped by  ever  so  small  an  indulgence.  Persons  with  this  unfortunate  idio- 
syncrasy lose  their  power  of  self-control  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  influence  of 
alcohol.  The  only  protection  against  inebriation,  in  such  cases,  is  rigid 
abstinence. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  dipsomania  are  questions  pertaining  to  the 
causes  of  intemperance,  and  the  means  of  its  prevention,  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  but  which  do  not  properly  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  morbid  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
system,  aside  from  the  development  of  dipsomania,  will  be  referred  to  ia 
connection  with  different  individual  diseases,  and  especially  those  affecting 
the  nervous  system. 


OASTRORRHAGIA. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  blood,  are  denoted  by  the 
term  ffcematemesis.  The  term  Gastrorrhagia  is  in  uniformity  with  the  rale 
of  nomenclature  by  which  a  hemorrhage  and  its  situation  are  expressed,  and 
is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred.  Moreover,  the  term  gastrorrhagia  applies  to 
all  cases  of  gastric  hemorrhage,  whether  vomiting  take  place  or  not,  the 
blood  sometimes  not  being  expelled  by  the  mouth,  but  passing  into  the  in- 
testinal canal  and  being  evacuated  in  this  direction.  In  the  great  majority 
of  the  cases,  however,  in  which  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  stomach, 
blood  is  vomited. 

When  blood  is  expelled  from  the  mouth,  the  first  point  is  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  the  hemorrhage.  It  may  be  from  the  month  or  posterior  nares. 
Coming  directly  from  either  of  these  sources,  it  is  traced  without  difficulty ; 
but  if  blood  be  swallowed  and  vomiting  occur,  it  may  sometimes  be  a 
question  whether  gastric  hemorrhage  exists  or  not.  In  cases  of  bronchor- 
rhagia,  blood  may  be  swallowed  and  vomited.  In  a  child  too  young  to  expec- 
torate, bronchial  hemorrhage  might  thus  be  supposed  to  be  gastric.  Ex- 
amples have  occurred,  but  bronchorrhagia  and  gastrorrhagia  in  young 
children,  are  both  extremely  rare.  The  rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the 
pharynx  or  CBSopahgus,  is  another  source  of  hemorrhage  which  may  appear 
to  be  gastric.  But,  in  general,  the  question  is,  whether  the  blood  come 
directly  from  the  stomach  or  air-passages.  The  points  involved  in  this  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  have  been  already  presented,  in  treating  of  bronchorrhagia, 
and  need  not  be  here  repeated.'  Blood  which  has  been  vomited,  in  most 
cases  presents  a  dark  grumous  appearance.     Exceptionally,  it  is  florid,  like 

1  Vide  page  205. 
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arterial  blood.     It  then  comes  from  an  artery,  and  has  been  vomited  directly 
it  accnmulates  within  the  stomach.  4^ 

Gastric  hemorrhage,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  has  no  claim  to  be 
rcf^arded  as  an  individnal  affection.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  carcinoma  of 
the  stomach,  or  of  gastric  ulcer,  and,  as  such,  has  been  already  considered. 
It  is  an  occasional  effect  of  portal  congestion  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
It  coexists  with  hemorrhage  in  other  situations  in  cases  of  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica and  scorbutus.  It  occurs  in  cases  of  acute  gastritis.  It  is  a  pro- 
minent event  in  the  natural  history  of  yellow  fever,  the  so-called  black  vomit, 
in  this  disease  denoting  neither  more  nor  less  than  gastrorrhagia.  Exclusive 
of  these  pathological  associations,  it  may  occur  in  place  of  the  menses  in 
cases  of  amenorrhoea.  Instances  in  which  gastrorrhagia  is  to  be  regarded  as 
vicarious  menstruation,  are  by  no  means  common.  In  the  majority  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  follows  suppression  of  the  menses,  it  proceeds  from  disease 
of  the  stomach.  Tet,  that  it  may  take  the  place  of  the  menses,  must  be  ad- 
mitted. Of  27  cases  of  gastrorrhagia  analyzed  by  Yalleix,  in  5  the  hemor- 
rhage conld  not  otherwise  be  accounted  for ;  and  in  all  these  cases  recovery 
took  place.  The  cessation  of  habitual  hemorrhage  in  some  other  situation, 
the  arrest  of  purulent  discharges  of  long  standing,  and  the  healing  of  old 
ulcers,  have  been  supposed  to  stand,  occasionally,  in  a  causative  relation  to 
gastrorrhagia,  but  this  supposition  does  not  rest  on  adequate  clinical  proo£ 
Hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  from  the  stomach,  as  from  the  bronchial  tubes, 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  in  other  situations,  without  any  apparent 
pathological  oennections,  neither  following  nor  preceding  any  appreciable 
morbid  conditions.  It  is  then  to  be  considered  as  idiopathic,  or  as  consti- 
tuting an  individual  affection.  Such  cases  are  much  more  infrequent  than 
cases  of  idiopathic  bronchorrhagia.  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  an 
occasional  event  in  pregnancy.  Two  of  the  27  cases  analyzed  by  Yalleix 
exemplified  this  fact.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  contusion  received  on  the  epi- 
gastrium. 

The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  will  depend  upon  its  patho- 
logical import.  The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  unfavorable  if  M^  associated 
with  carcinoma,  ulcer,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  If,  however,  Mrnemorrhage 
be  vicarious,  or  not  connected  with  any  appreciable  morbid  conditions,  the 
prognosis,  as  a  rule,  is  favorable.  The  loss  of  blood  in  proportion  as  it  is 
considerable  or  large,  induces  debility,  anaemia,  and  it  may  prove  the  direct 
cause  of  death.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  in  consultation 
with  my  colleague.  Prof.  McCready,  the  patient,  a  young  married  female, 
was  seized  with  gastric  hemorrhage  when  apparently  in  good  health,  and 
the  fatal  result,  which  took  place  in  two  or  three  days,  seemed  to  be  attribu- 
table to  the  loss  of  blood.  The  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  hemorrhage  may 
be  such  as  to  induce  ^dden  death  from  syncope.  On  the  other  *hand,  a 
Bopplementary  hemorrhage,  if  moderate,  is  not  only  without  nanger,  but  may 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  system,  ^■k)ng  as  the  menstrual  discharge 
remains  suppressed.  In  determining  tbUHount  of  hemorrhage,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  quantity  of  blood  limited  is  not  always  a  criterion. 
The  blood  may  accumulate  and  coaj^il&te  within  the  stomach  without  being 
vomited.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  although  the 
quantity  vomited  be  not  large.  Death  may  take  place  in  such  cases  as  in  cases 
of  concealed  uterine  hemorrhage.  The  evidence  of  hemorrhage  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  blood  vomited,  is  afforded  by  dulnessor  percussion 
over  the  distended  stomach,  and  symptoms  denoting  loss  of  blood,  viz.,  feeble- 
ness of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  pallor,  faintness,  etc.  The  blood 
thus  accumulating  within  the  stomach,  if  not  vomited,  passes  into  the  intestines 
and  is  discharged  by  stool.     Hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  has  been  known 
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to  occnr,  and  death  take  place  from  the  loss  of  blood,  without  any  Tomiting. 
Grisolle  citeMthree  examples,  one  of  which  was  nnder  his  own  observation.* 
The  stomach  in  this  case  was  distended  with  an  enormous  clot.  The  dla^^- 
nosis,  when  vomiting  does  not  occar,  mast  rest  exclnsively  on  the  physical 
evidence  of  distension  of  thestomach  by  a  h'qnid  or  solid,  conjoined  with  the 
general  symptoms  denoting  internal  hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  gastrorrhagia  has  been  already  referred  to  in  connectioo 
with  gastric  ulcer.  The  general  principles  of  treatment  having  reference  to 
the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage,  or  the  prevention  of  its  recurrence,  are  the 
same,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  occurs.  With  reference  to  these  ob- 
jects, quietude  of  body  and  mind  is  important.  Repose  of  the  stomach 
should  be  secured  by  the  introduction  of  no  more  aliment  than  the  wants  of 
the  system  require,  and  the  food  taken  should  be  bland  and  easy  of  digestion. 
In  cases  in  which  there  is  danger  from  the  amount  of  hemorrhage,  entire 
rest  of  the  stomach  is  essential,  the  system  being  supported  by  nutriment 
and  stimulants  administered  per  enema.  Opium  is  useful  by  quieting  the 
peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach.  The  direct  refrigerant  effect  of  iced 
water  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  or  of  swallowing  small  pieces  of 
ice,  will  be  likely  to  be  useful.  In  urgent  cases,  as  a  temporary  means  of 
arresting  the  hemorrhage,  ice  may  be  applicd^o  the  epigastrium.  In  leas 
urgent  cases,  revulsive  measures  may  be  relied  upon,  viz.,  sinapisms  and  dry 
cups,  applied  in  different  situations  over  the  abdomen.  Hot,  stimulating 
foot-baths  are  useful  by  way  of  revulsion.  Haemostatic  remedies  are  to  be 
given,  taking  care  not  to  provoke  vomiting  by  their  use.  The  acetate  of 
lead,  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  and  the  astringent  [Mbparations  of  iron  (the  persul- 
phate or  pernitrate)  are  the  most  efficient  of  the  remedies  of  this  class.  The 
ergot  has  been  supposed  to  be  useful  as  a  styptic  in  cases  of  gastric  hemor- 
rhage. Emetics  are  certainly  not  rationally  indicated,  except  in  cases  in 
which  percussion  furnishes  evidence  of  the  stomach  being  filled  with  a  coag- 
ulum,  and  their  propriety  may  fairly  be  doubted,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances. Purgatives  are  contraindicated  so  long  as  measures  to  arrest  or 
prevent  the  Jajmorrhage  are  required.  ^ 

These  menRes  are  to  be  graduated,  in  individual  cases,  by  the  urgency 
with  which  the  arrest  or  prevention  of  hemorrhage  is  indicated.  Mild, 
simple  measures  are  sufficient  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  small  or  moderate,  if 
ther«  be  grounds  for  regarding  the  hemorrhage  as  vicarious,  interference 
will  be  required  only  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits.  This  statement  will 
also  apply  to  hemorrhage  occuring  in  pregnancy. 

The  treatment  in  most  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  of  course,  embraces  other 
measures  than  those  having  reference  to  the  arrest  and  prevention  of  the 
hemorrhage,  viz.,  measures  addressed  to  the  morbid  conditions  with  which 
the  hemt>rrhage  is  associated.  The  latter  are  considered  under  other  heads. 
So,  also,  measures  called  for  after  the  occurrence  of  gastric  hemorrhage, 
having  reference  to  debility  ai^B^semia,  dependent  on  the  loss  of  blood, 
need  not  be  here  considered.  AWPa  considerable  hemorrhage,  the  stomach, 
assuming  the  non-existence  of  capcer  or  ulcer,  is  enfeebled,  and  the  liability 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  is  tolSe  kept  in  view.  Careful  regulation 
of  the  diet,  quietude  of  the  body,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  disturbing  agen- 
cies, are  important  during  convalescence. 

Gastric  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  simulated  by  hysterical  females,  and  by 
malingerers  among  soldiers  and  prisoners.  Blood  obtained  from  animals, 
and  even  human  blood,  may  be  taken,  into  the  stomach,  and  vbrariting  excited 
by  various  means.  This  deception  may  be  suspected  in  the  case  of  a  young 
female  who  manifests  a  morbid  disposition  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 

•>  Pathologie  Interne,  tom.  ii. 
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those  aroond  her,  as  regards  her  ailments,  when  the  symptoms  do  not  denote 
loss  of  blood,  when  there  are  no  grounds,  aside  from  hemorrhage,  to  saspect 
gastric  nicer,  and  when  the  menses  are  not  suppressed.  Among  soldiers 
uid  prisoners,  it  is  to  be  suspected  when  the  usual  effects  of  hemorrhage  are 
lot  apparent,  and  when  the  morbid  conditions  wjth  which  gastric  hemorrhage 
is  Dsoally  associated,  are  wanting.  The  microscope  may  be  of  use  in  the 
ietection  of  this  kind  of  deception.  Bennett  cites  a  case  in  which  a  speci- 
neo  of  blood  pretended  to  have  been  vomited,  was  found  to  present  the 
characteristic  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  a  bird. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


liional  Affections  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines,  oontinoed — Inanition — GaitralgiA-^ 
Paesage  of  Gall-Stones — Diarrhoea — Enterorrhagia. 

Ik  addition  to  the  ailments  embraced  under  the  head  of  dyspepsia,  are 

varions  functional  affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.     These  will  be 

eoDsidered  in  the  following  order :  Gastralgia,  including  gastric  spasm,  and. 

In  this  connaction,  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  or  hepatic  colic,  may  be 

most  conveniently  considered  ^  diarrhcea,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels, 

OT  enterorrhagia ;  enteralgia  li^d  the  affection  known  as  saturnine  or  lead 

tolic ;  sporadic  and  epidemic  cholera. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  aff'ections  just  enumerated, 
1  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  pathological  condition  which  is  not,  perhaps, 
entitled  to  rank  in  the  nosological  catalogue  as  an  individual  disease,  but 
which  is  an  element  of  all  diseases  compromising  alimentation  and  digestion. 
Tike  pathological  condition  referred  to  is  inanition.  The  importance  of  a 
doe  appreciation  of  this  condition  in  medical  practice,  renders  it  desirable  to 
deTote  to  it  some  attention,  and  it  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  in  connec- 
tioD  with  the  functional  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


INANITION. 

Health  requires  the  assimilation  of  nutriment  adequate,  in  quantity  and 
kind,  to  the  wants  of  nutrition.     Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  mental  and 
phjsical  exhaustion  felt  when  abstinence  is  protracted  for  a  few  hours  only 
iAer  the  sense  of  hunger  indicates  the  need  of  food.     Every  one  knows  that 
tbe  deprivation  of  aliment,  for  a  period  varying  according  to  circumstances, 
proves  fatal.     During  the  progress  of  starvation,  the  body  loses  rapidly  in 
weight,  the  fat  disappears,  the  muscles  diminish  in  size,  exhaustion  progress- 
ively increases,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  notably  lowered,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea 
Bot  infrequently  occur,  the  mental  powers  are  weakened,  listlessuess  and 
kebetade  are  sometimes  followed  by  delirium  and  coma,  and,  according  to 
Cboisat,  if  the  deprivation  of  aliment  be  complete,  death  takes  place  when 
ooe-foorth  of  the  weight  of  the  body  at  the  time  aliment  was  withheld  has 
been  lost     The  mode  of  dying  is  a  type  of  slow  asthenia.     It  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  during  the  progress  of  starvation,  hunger  is  not  nsnally  a  promi- 
oent  symptom.     If  felt  for  a  time,  it  is  apt  to  disappear,  and  may  be  followed 
bf  a  loathing  of  food.     Our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  inanition  in 
is  derived  chiefly  from  cases  in  which  starvation  is  unavoidable,  as  in 
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times  of  famine,  in  shipwreck,  or  when  it  is  resorted  to  for  self-destmction. 
Under  these  cirenmstances,  however,  the  phenomena  doe  to  the  want  of 
natriment  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  modified  by  extrinsic  circnmstances. 
Experiments  made  on  inferior  animals  are  nnsatisfactory  because  the  symp- 
toms can  be  bat  imperfectly  appreciated.  The  best  sonrce  of  information  is 
voluntary  abstinence  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  observation.  As  a  near 
approach  to  experiments  of  this  kind,  those  made  by  Hammond  to  test  the 
nutritive  valne  of  albnmen,  starch,  and  gum,  may  be  cited.^  Submitting 
hintself  to  the  trial  of  restricting  his  diet  to  these  alimentary  principles 
singly,  Hammond  found  that  each  is  incapable  alone  of  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  system,  and  that  the  two  latter  are  absolutely  innutritions.  Now,  the 
morbid  phenomena  produced  during  these  experiments  are  to  be  considered 
as  resulting  from  the  absence  of  aliment;  in  other  words,  they  are  due  to 
starvation.  So  far  as  they  go,  therefore,  these  experiments  seem  to  exem- 
plify the  symptomatology  of  inanition.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  work  by 
Hammond  for  fuller  details,  I  will  simply  enumerate  here  the  more  important 
of  the  symptoms  which  he  experienced. 

1.  Under  a  diet  consisting  of  pure  albumen  for  ten  days :  Febrile  move- 
ment, heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  abdominal 
pains,  progressively  increasing  debility,  serous  diarrhoea,  vigilance. 

.  2.  Under  a  diet  of  pure  starch  for  ten  days :  Debility,  disturbed  sleep, 
sense  of  oppression  of  chest,  palpitation,  headache,  slight  scratches  of  the 
skin  showing  tendency  to  inflammation  and  suppuration,  febrile  movement, 
abdominal  pains. 

3.  Under  a  diet  of  gum,  which  he  was  able  to  continue  only  for  four  days : 
Abdominal  pains,  disturbed  sleep,  headache,  febrile  movement,  diarrhoea, 
exhaustion. 

Inanition  is  a  pathological  condition  entering  into  all  diseases  which  inter- 
fere with  the  ingestion  or  assimilation  of  aliment.  The  phenomena  of  inani- 
tion in  cases  of  these  diseases  are  combined  with  the  symptoms  belonging  to 
the  particular  disease  which  exists.  Febrile  movement,  headache,  anorexia, 
vigilance,  debility,  etc.,  occurring  in  the  progress  of  a  disease  arise,  not 
exclusively  from  the  disease  per  se^  but  are  more  or  less  due  to  inanition. 
The  inabih'ty  of  the  system  to  support,  resist,  and  overcome  disease  proceeds, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  this  element.  The  immediate  cause  of  death 
in  many  cases  of  disease  proving  fatal  by  slow  asthenia  is  inanition.  These 
are  facts  of  very  great  practical  importance,  and  they  are  not  sufiBciently 
appreciated  by  many  practitioners  of  medicine. 

An  important  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  relates  to  alimentation  in 
the  management  of  diseases.  Until  recently,  for  many  years  past,  not  only 
has  the  importance  of  alimentation  not  been  fully  recognized  in  practice,  but 
in  most  diseases  the  dietetic  treatment  has  contributed  to  inanition.  The 
writings  of  Graves  led  to  the  employment  of  alimentation  in  fevers.  It  is 
not  less  important  in  all  other  diseases  which  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia. 
Patients  may  be  starved  to  death  in  other  diseases  as  well  as  in  fevers.  As 
a  practical  rule,  it  is  an  object  in  any  disease  in  which  the  danger  lies  in  the 
direction  of  asthenia  to  meet,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  alimentary  supplies, 
the  wants  of  nutrition.  Harm  may  arise  from  the  ingestion  of  food  beyond 
the  powers  of  digestion,  but,  in  these  diseases,  no  harm  can  arise  from  an 
undue  assimilation  of  food ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  assimilation  the 
less  the  danger  from  inanition  superadded  to  the  disease.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  in  all  diseases  tending  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia,  there  is 

'  Vide  PhjBiologioal  Memoirs,  by  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Snrgeon-Gener&l  U.  8. 
Army,  etc.,  1863. 
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danger  from  inanition,  but  never  from  hyper-nntrition.     In  the  language  of 

Chossat,  "  inanition  is  a  cause  of  death  which  marches  silently  in  front  with 

€Tery  disease  in  which  alimentation  falls  below  the  normal  standard.     It 

Teaches  its  natural  termination  sometimes  sooner  and  sometimes  later  than 

the  disease  which  it  covertly  accompanies,  and  it  may  supersede  the  disease 

of  which  at  first  it  was  merely  an  incidental  element.^ 

Alimentation  is  important  in  diseases  not  attended  with  immediate  danger. 
Id  proportion  as  the  assimilation  of  food  can  be  made  to  approximate  to  the 
Bormai  standard,  the  phenomena  of  inanition  are  forestalled,  the  vital  powers 
ire  better  enabled  to  tolerate  and  overcome  the  disease,  the  duration  of  the 
disease  may  be  shortened,  convalescence  is  hastened,  and  the  recovery  is  more 
ipt  to  be  complete.  As  regards  the  selection  of  food  and  the  modes  of  its 
preparation  in  different  diseases,  in  addition  to  dietetic  roles  based  on  gene- 
nl  experience,  our  knowledge  of  alimentary  principles,  etc.,  much  reliance 
naj  generally  be  placed  upon  the  desires  and  tastes  of  the  patient ;  but  the 
absence  of  appetite  is  not  to  be  a  guide  as  regards  alimentation.  Loss  of 
appetite  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  inanition.  The  wants  of  the  system  are 
Dot  in  disease,  as  in  health,  always  expressed  by  hunger.  The  state  of  the 
mind  dependent  on  the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  the  coatings 
OD  the  tongue,  etc. ,  interfere  with  the  desire  for  food  and  the  sense  of  taste. 
The  practitioner  is  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  tact  in  securing,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  assimilation  of  an  adequate  amount  of  nutriment  either  with 
or  without  the  co-operation  of  desire  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
and  it  is  often  better  to  incur  risk  of  exceeding  rather  than  falling  below  the 
amoQDt  of  food  which  the  wants  of  the  system  require.  It  may  be  laid  down 
IB  a  principle  applicable  to  the  management  of  most  acute  diseases,  that  the 
asaimilation  of  food  is  important  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent ;  and  it  is 
a  maxim  of  conservative  medicine  that,  under  all  circumstances,  a  chronic 
iffection  is  less  likely  to  be  prolonged,  serious  lesions  of  structure  are  less 
likely  to  take  place,  and  a  fatal  termination  is  postponed,  in  proportion  as 
the  rital  powers  are  maintained  by  a  nutritious  diet  conjoined  with  other 
hygienic  measures.' 

loDQtrition  is  not  infrequently  involved  in  the  causation  of  diseases.  The 
eoDoection  between  scarcity  of  food  and  the  prevalence  of  typhus  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  epidemics  in  Ireland.  The  same  connection  in 
indifidaal  cases  and  families  is  observed  frequently  everywhere.  Scorbutus 
is  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  certain  alimentary  principles,  or  the  want  of  a 
lafficient  variety  in  food.  Insufficient  nourishment,  which  is  sometimes  in- 
ToloDtary  and  sometimes  voluntary,  favors  the  developlnent  of  tuberculosis 
io  persons  having  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  This  cause  may  co-operate 
with  other  causes  in  giving  rise  to  various  diseases,  whether  epidemic  or 
•poradic;  and  the  ability  of  the  system  to  bear  up  under  disease  is  impaired 
in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  life  are  enfeebled  by  previous  defective  ali- 
nieDtstion. 

Want  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  hospitals  and  often  in  pri- 
Hto  practice,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  is  attributable, 
ia  00  small  measure,  to  the  want  of  effective  alimentation. 

'  Secherches  Exx>6rimentale8  Burrinanition,  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  1843. 
'  Vide  essajs  on  Conservative  Medicinef  by  the  Author,  American  Journal  of  Medica,! 
Bdeoeet,  January  and  October,  1863. 
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GASTRALGIA. 

Gastralgia,  called  freqnently  gastrodynia,  is  a  nearalgic  affection  charac- 
terized by  pain,  more  or  less  intense,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
Pain  is  a  symptom  of  gastritis,  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and  gastric  nicer; 
it  also  enters  into  the  clinical  history  of  dyspepsia,  especially  the  variety 
called  acnte  dyspepsia,  and  a  peculiar  character  of  pain  constitutes  the  dys- 
peptic symptom  called  cardialgia,  or  heartburn.  But  considered  as  charac- 
terizing a  distinct  functional  affection,  the  pain  is  not  incidental  to  inflam- 
mation or  any  appreciable  lesion,  nor  is  it  always,  although  frequently, 
associated  with  dyspeptic  disorder;  in  short,  gastralgia  exists  when  pain 
and  other  circumstances  denote  an  affection  of  the  same  pathological  cha- 
racter as  neuralgia  in  other  situations. 

Qastralgia  is  presented  in  practice  in  two  forms :  in  one  form  a  severe 
attack  of  pain  occurs,  and,  if  not  relieved  by  remedies,  continues  usually  for 
several  hours.  The  pain  is  often  excruciating,  subduing  the  strongest  reso- 
lution ;  the  patient  writhes  and  groans  with  intense  suffering.  A  sense  of 
constriction  frequently  accompanies  the  pain ;  vomiting  may,  or  may  not, 
occur.  Generally,  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  wanting,  and  some 
relief  may  be  afforded  by  pressure.  The  paroxysm  is  not  attended  with 
febrile  movement,  and  the  skin  may  be  bathed  in  perspiration  from  the  in- 
tensity of  pain.  These  attacks  are  generally  attributed  to  spasm  or  cramp, 
and  the  affection  has  been  called  colic  of  the  stomach.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  much  of  the  suffering  is  due  to  spasmodic  contraction,  and  how  much 
to  neuralgic  pain.  Practically,  it  is  not  important  to  make  this  discrimi- 
nation. 

Such  attacks  in  some  persons  are  produced  by  certain  ingesta.  Straw- 
berries, for  example,  have  been  known  to  prove  in  this  way  poisonous,  and 
I  have  met  with  a  patient  who  had  always  an  attack  after  eating  honey ;  he 
came  under  my  observation  when  suffering  from  an  attack  thus  produced. 
These,  like  other  idiosyncrasies,  are  inexplicable.  Attacks  appear  to  be 
sometimes  attributable  to  exposure  to  cold,  and  fatigue  from  over-exertion. 

This  form  of  gastralgia  is  readily  discriminated  from  acute  gastritis.  The 
pain  may  be  much  more  intense  than  in  cases  of  the  latter  disease.  As  a 
rule,  the  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  which  belongs  to  the  history  of 
gastritis,  is  wanting.  Vomiting  may  be  wanting,  and,  if  present,  is  not  as 
prominent  a  symptom  as  in  gastritis.  The  absence  of  febrile  movement  is 
an  important  point  in  the  exclusion  of  gtistritis.  The  passage  of  gall-stones, 
or  hepatic  colic,  offers  many  symptoms  in  common,  and  this  discrimination 
is  not  at  once  readily  made.  The  points  involved  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis, will  be  considered,  presently,  in  treating  of  the  passage  of  gall-stones. 

This  form  of  gastralgia  is  to  be  treated  by  opiates  carried  to  the  extent 
of  procuring  relief.  A  half  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  may  be  sprinkled 
on  the  tongue,  and  this  dose  repeated,  if  necessary,  after  the  lapse  of  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  until  the  pain  is  relieved ;  or  the  same  course  may 
be  pursued  with  other  forms  of  opiate.  If  the  opiate  be  rejected  from  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  given  per  enema.  The  hypodermic  mode  of  administra- 
tion is  well  suited  to  this,  as  also  to  other  affections  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
produce  quickly  and  efficiently  an  anodyne  effect.  This  plan  of  treatment 
is  not  to  be  deferred  for  the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  or  an  emetic,  even 
when  the  attack  is  attributable  to  a  dietetic  cause.  A  sinapism,  and  fomen- 
tations to  the  epigastrium  are  useful  as  auxiliary  measures.  An  alcoholic 
stimulant  may  be  added  with  advantage,  if  not  coutraindicatcd  by  vomiting, 
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especially  if  the  pnlse  be  feeble  and  the  sarface  cold.  Rest,  regulated  diet, 
and  a  mild  cathartic  or  laxative,  provided  the  bowels  do  DOt  act  spoutane- 
oasiy,  will  constitute  the  snbseqaent  treatment. 

Aithoagh  the  sulTering  is  as  great  as  in  any  other  affection,  there  is  little 
or  no  danger.  It  may  be  donbted  whether  this  affection,  alone,  ever  proves 
fatal ;  and  the  practitioner  may  count  with  confidence  on  procuring  speedy 
relief  by  means  of  the  plan  of  treatment  just  stated.  The  affection,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  those  which  exemplify,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  resources  of 
medicine. 

The  foregoing  form  of  gastralgia  may  be  distingnished  as  acute.  In  the 
other  form,  the  affection  becomes  chronic.  The  pain,  in  the  latter,  is  either 
limited  to  paroxysms  which  recur  more  or  less  frequently,  or  it  is  habitual, 
with  exacerbations  at  variable  intervals.  The  pain  varies  much  in  different 
cases,  as  regards  intensity,  and  also  in  different  paroxysms  or  exacerbations 
io  the  same  case.  It  may  have  so  little  intensity  as  to  occasion  only  annoy- 
aoce,  or  it  may  be  so  severe  as  to  give  rise  to  extreme  suffering.  The  char- 
acter of  the  pain  is  described  by  patients  as  burning,  lancinating,  or  gnaw- 
ing. Frequently  the  pain  extends  from  the  epigastrium  in  different 
directions,  viz.,  to  the  back,  into  the  chest,  and,  laterally,  into  the  right  and 
left  hypochondrium. 

With  the  affection,  in  some  cases,  are  associated  dyspeptic  ailments,  and, 
in  other  cases,  digestion  is  not  disturbed.  Paroxysms  or  exacerbations 
sometimes  appear  to  be  provoked  by  the  ingestion  of  food,  but,  as  a  rule, 
relief  of  pain  is  felt  after  eating.  The  desire  for  food  is  oftener  increased 
than  diminished.  Generally,  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  wanting, 
and  pressure  frequently  affords  relief.  The  decubitus  during  suffering  from 
paio  is  sometimes  upon  the  belly.  Constipation  exists  much  oftener  than 
looseness  of  the  bowels.  ^  Flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach  or  intestines 
is  sometimes  associated.  The  pnlse  preserves  its  normal  frequency,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  not  increased.  Patients  who  have  suffered  from 
the  malady  for  some  time,  are  apt  to  become  melancholy  and  hypochondriacal. 

Gastralgia  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  under  the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  old  age. 
The  average  age,  according  to  Barras  and  Yalleix,  is  about  thirty-two.  It 
is  generally  considered  that  females,  much  more  than  males,  are  liable  to  it, 
but  of  39  cases  analyzed  by  Yalleix,  only  20  were  females.  It  affects  those 
of  good  constitution  and  robust,  as  well  as  the  feeble  and  delicate.  Persons 
of  sedentary  habits  appear  to  be  more  likely  to  be  affected  than  those  en- 
gaged in  active  pursuits.  Prolonged  mental  depression  has  been  supposed 
to  favor  its  occurrence.  Finally,  causes  which  induce  ansemia  or  lead  to 
debility,  may  be  more  or  less  involved  in  its^roduction. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  chronic  form  of  gastralgia  is  to  be  based  on  certain 
distinctive  characters,  viz.,  the  occurrence  of  pain  either  in  paroxysms  or 
marked  exacerbations ;  the  relief  frequently  afforded  by  pressure  and  the 
ingestion  of  food ;  the  persistence  of  appetite  in  many  cases,  and,  not  infre- 
quently, the  absence  of  disorder  of  digestion ;  and  the  absence  of  febrile 
movement.  These  points  in  the  history  are  involved  especially  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  gastralgia  from  subacute  or  chronic  gastritis.  The  diagnosis 
involves  the  exclusion  of  gastric  ulcer  and  cancer.  These  affections  are  to 
be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  their  diagnostic  symptoms,  irrespective  of 
paio.  In  some  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia,  paiiris  referred  to  the  epigas- 
trium. This  affection  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  its  diagnostic  criterion, 
riz.,  tenderness  on  pressure  over  three  poiuts — posteriorly,  laterally,  and 
anteriorly.* 

*  Vidt  page  173. 
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Chronic  gastralgfa  is  apt  to  be  persisting.  Its  duration,  in  different  caset, 
IS  extremely  variable.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  other  nenralgic  affectfona. 
Of  thirty-nine  cases  analyzed  by  Yalleix,  in  one  case  the  affection  lasted  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  the  patient,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  was  carried  off 
by  another  disease.  In  the  remainder  of  the  cases,  the  duration  varied  from 
two  months  to  twelve  years.  As  regards  prognosis,  the  worst  to  be  appre- 
hended is  the  indefinite  protractedness  of  the  affection.  It  does  not  tend  to 
destroy  life  either  directly  or  by  eventuating  in  some  other  more  serioas 
disease.  It  is  not  prndent  for  the  practitioner  to  predict  that  the  affection 
will  end  speedily,  or  within  any  definite  period  ;  yet,  not  infreqoently,  it  does 
not  continue.  In  certain  cases  it  is  one  of  the  affections  most  rebellious  to 
therapeutical  measures,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  readily  amenable  to  treat* 
ment. 

In  the  treatment  of  gastralgia,  clinical  experience  has  abundantly  shown 
certain  measures  formerly  in  vogue  to  be,  not  only  ineffectual,  but  prejudicial. 
This  remark  has  reference  to  general  ami  local  bloodletting,  emetics,  mer* 
cnrials,  purgative  remedies,  and  perhaps  also  vesication  or  other  modes  of 
active  counter-irritation.     Anodyne  remedies  are  frequently  called  for  to 
relieve  pain.     If  the  pain  be  severe,  opium  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  painful  affections  which  are  apt  to  be  persisting,  the 
liability  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  using  opium  is  to  be  considered. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  opium,  aside  from  the  palliation  of  pain,  is  objection* 
able  on  account  of  its  interference  with  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and,  in 
this  way,  it  may  contribute  to  perpetuate  the  affection.     Opium  is,  therefore, 
to  be  used  with  circumspection,  and,  when  practicable,  other  palliative 
measures  are  to  be  substituted,  such  as  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  etc.     Fo- 
mentations and  embrocations  containing  opinm,  chloroform,  aconite,  etc., 
will  sometimes  succeed  in  affording  relief.    Cold  water  applied  to  the  epigaa* 
trinm  has  been  found  effectual.     Certain  remedies  appear,  in  some  cases,  to 
exert  a  curative  influence.     Bismuth  is  one  of  these.     I  have  known  large 
doses  of  this  remedy  to  be  promptly  curative.    Monneret  advises  this  remedy 
to  be  given  to  the  extent  of  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  daily.     These  enormous 
doses -are  not  required.     Whatever  curative  power  the  remedy  has  will  be 
exerted  in  doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Alnmen  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Griffin  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  three  or  four  times  daily.*     Strychnia  and  the  nux  vomica  have  been 
found  useful,  especially  if  the  affection  be  associated  with  the  formation  of 
gas.     A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  watery  extract  of  nux  vomica  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  daily.     Other  remedies  which  may  be  employed  with  a 
view  to  a  curative  effect  are  tfie  nitrate  of  silver,  quinia  in  full  doses,  the 
subcarbonate  of  iron  (precipitated  carbonate  or  sesqui-oxide)  given  in  drachm 
doses,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  arsenic,  as  in  other  neuralgic  affections. 

Measures  of  treatment,  other  than  the  employment  of  direct  curotive  reme- 
dies, are  of  greater  importance  than  these.  Change  of  habits  from  those  of 
sedentary  to  active  life  is  of  the  first  importance  in  certain  cases.  The  moral 
influence  of  recreation,  change  of  scene,  etc.,  is  often  of  more  value  than 
medicines.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious.  Alcoholic  stimulants  in  modera- 
tion  with  meals  may  be  advised  for  a  time,  exercising  that  reserve  dictated 
by  the  danger  of  becoming  addicted  to  their  habitual  use.  Tonic  remedies, 
in  most  eases,  continued  steadily  for  a  long  period,  and  varied  from  time  to 
time,  are  advisable.  The  valerianate  of  zinc  may  be  mentioned  as  a  tonic 
remedy  likely  to  prove  useful.  Preparations  of  iron  are  especially  indicated 
if  arixmia  be  present.     Dyspeptic  ailments,  which  may  be  associated,  are  to 

>  8till6*a  Therapeutics,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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receire  appropriate  treatment.  In  short,  the  object,  aside  from  the  emploj- 
iB€nt  of  palliative  and  curative  remedies,  is  to  endeavor  to  place  the  diges- 
tive  organs  and  the  system  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and,  for  this  end, 
dygienic  and  medicinal  measures  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
^ccoliar  to  individual  cases. 


PASSAGE  OF  GALLhSTONES. 

The  passage  of  biliary  calculi  along  the  cystic  and  common  duct,  may  give 
-iae  to  symptoms  resembling  those  of  acute  gastralgia.     The  discrimination, 
at  once,  is  not  always  easy.     Moreover,  a  paroxysm  of  pain  from  the  pas- 
isge  of  a  gall-stone,  or  hepatic  colic,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  to  be  discrimi- 
D*ted  from  affections  other  than  gastralgia,  viz.,  peritonitis,  ordinary  colic, 
Bolic  with  intestinal  obstruction,  acute  gastritis,  and  the  passage  of  calculi 
from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.    Biliary  calculi  usually  form  in  the  gall-blad- 
der, but  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  they  have  been  found  in  the 
^efMtic  dact  and  its  branches  within  the  liver.     They  are  frequently  found 
In  the  gall-bladder  after  death,  and  sometimes  in  great  number.     A  collec- 
tiion  of  several  hundred  is  not  uncommon,  and  Bennett  relates  a  case  in 
irbich  the  number  amounted  to  two  thousand.     Remaining  within  the  gall- 
Uidder,  they  may  occasion  no  inconvenience ;  but,  if  very  numerous  or 
Wge,  they  may  give  trouble  by  distending  the  gall-bladder,  and  they  may 
kid  to  ulceration  and  perforation.    If  the  perforation  be  into  the  peritoneal 
IM,  peritonitis  follows,  and  will  be  likely  to  prove  fatal.     If  the  distended 
gtll-bladder  become  adherent  to  the  abdominal  walls,  the  perforation  may 
kid  to  a  circumscribed  abscess,  which  opens  externally,  and  numerous  cal- 
cilimay  be  discharged  through  the  opening.     Prof.  James  P.  White  has 
neently  reported  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind.^    They  are  also  some- 
tiBtt  discharged,  by  an  ulcerated  opening,  into  the  intestinal  canal.     The 
pnsence  of  gall-stones  within    the  gall-bladder  has  been  determined  by 
■ems  of  a  characteristic  sound,  resembling  the  collision  of  nuts  or  marbles 
ii  a  bag  when  shaken,  produced  by  forcible  pressure  or  strong  percussion 
Of€r  the  distended  bladder.    But,  in  general,  their  existence  is  not  suspected 
■Btil,  having  entered  the  cystic  or  common  duct,  they  occasion,  by  their  pas- 
i^e  toward  the  intestine,  paroxysms  of  so-called  hepatic  colic.     It  is  evi- 
^ttbat  the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone,  and  the  suffering, 
*ill  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  on  its  size  and  the  irregularity  of  its 
ikape. 

The  pafo  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone^  is  frequently  abruptly 
^Telopied  withont  any  obvious  cause,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a 
KiMe  of  uneasiness  referred  to  the  right  hypochondriuin.  The  attack  is 
<A€n  violent  The  suffering  is  extreme,  causing  the  patient  to  writhe,  and 
tjys  variety  of  positions  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.  The  pain  is 
Kferred  to  the  epigastrium  or  the  right  hypochondrium.  Usually  there  is 
^ottOT  less  tenderness  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  in  some  cases  pres- 
*re  affords  a  certain  measure  of  relief.  Vomiting  speedily  occurs  in  the 
■ijority  of  cases,  and  is  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  during  the  con- 
Ihnance  of  the  pain.  The  bowels  arc  constipated.  The  pulse,  as  a  rule, 
k  lot  accelerated.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  is  variable ;  it  may  last 
fiv  I  few  moments  only,  or  for  many  hours,  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
pniod  occnpied  by  the  passage  of  the  stone  into  the  intestine.  At  length, 
the  pain  and  other  symptoms  suddenly  cease,  and  nothing  remains  but  more 

■  Baffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jane,  1864. 
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or  less  soreness  and  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  saffering.  If  the  paroxysm 
have  been  of  considerable  duration,  the  urine  may  show  the  presence  of  bile, 
and  jaundice  is  frequently  produced.  These  symptoms  disappear  after  the 
paroxysm  is  ended.  If  dejections  occur,  they  may  show  deficiency  or  ab- 
sence of  bile.  The  resorption  of  bile,  and  its  absence  in  the  stools,  show 
that  the  gall-stone  is  impacted  in  the  common  duct,  and  that  its  form  and 
size  are  sufficient  to  cause  obstruction  more  or  less  complete.  Finally,  after 
the  paroxysm  is  ended,  one  or  more  gall-stones  may  be  discoTered  in  the 
dejections  if  these  are  carefully  examined. 

When  one  attack  has  been  experienced,  recurrences  are  to  be  expected, 
but,  as  regards  the  intervals,  cases  differ  greatly.  Successive  attacks  may 
occur  after  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years.  Not  infrequently  numerous  at- 
tacks are  experienced  in  quick  succession,  several,  perhaps,  occurring  in  the 
same  day,  and  for  several  days  in  succession.  This  is  probably  owing  to 
the  temporary  dilatation  of  the  cystic  and  common  duct  produced  by  the 
passage  of  calculi  of  considerable  size,  ia  consequence  of  which  the  stones 
within  the  gall-bladder  more  readily  escape.  The  patient,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  the  more  frequent  the 
passage  of  calculi  the  less  are  the  number  remaining  to  give  rise  to  subse- 
quent attacks.  The  frequent  repetition  of  attacks,  if  severe,  may  occasion 
considerable  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system,  and  general  prostration. 

The  dififerential  diagnosis  of  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  from  acute  gas- 
tralgia,  is  to  be  based  on  the  following  points :  The  occurrence  of  pain, 
not  excited  by  any  obvious  dietetic  or  other  cause  ;  the  prominence  of  vomit- 
ing as  a  symptom  ;  the  presence,  generally,  of  more  or  less  tenderness ;  the 
existence  of  bile  in  the  urine,  and  of  icterus  or  an  icterode  hue  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  skin ;  the  persistence  of  pain  notwithstanding  opiates  are  given 
in  full  doses ;  the  sudden  relief  occurring  irrespective  of  remedies,  and, 
after  the  attack,  the  discovery  of  biliary  calculi  in  the  evacuations. 

The  examination  of  the  evacuations  for  gall-stones  not  only  serves  to  es- 
tablish the  diagnosis,  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  or  stones,  may  be 
predicated  an  opinion  that  the  gall-bladder  does,  or  does  not,  contain  cal- 
culi Vhich  have  not  escaped.  If  a  single  round  or  oval  stone  only  be  dis- 
covered, it  is  probable  that  this  was  a  solitary  calculus  in  the  gall-bladder, 
and  other  attacks  need  not  be  expected  ;  but  if  several  stones  are  discovered 
irregular  in  form,  with  smooth  or  polished  faces,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  gall-bladder  contains  others,  and  the  patient  cannot  count  on  being 
exempt  from  re))etitions  of  the  paroxysms  produced  by  their  passage.  The 
most  effectual  mode  of  examining  for  the  presence  of  stones  is  to  dilute  the 
feces  and  strain  through  a  sieve. 

Acute  peritonitis  may  be  accompatiied  by  pain,  resembling  in  intensity 
that  of  hepatic  colic.  But,  in  determining  the  existence  of  the  latter,  peri- 
tonitis is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  diffused  over  the  ab- 
domen, of  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  of  tympanitic  enlargement,  of  the 
notable  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  together  with  the  general  prostration  which 
belongs  to  the  clinical  history  of  peritonea]  inflammation.  Peritonitis,  how- 
ever, may  proceed  from  perforation  of  the  biliary  canal,  caused  by  persisting 
impaction  of  a  gall-stone.  In  cases  of  ordinary  colic,  the  pain  is  more  parox- 
ysmal, with  intervals  of  freedom  from  pain.  Invagination  and  internal 
strangulation  of  the  intestine  are  to  be  excluded  by  the  difference  in  the 
seat  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  by  the  absence  of  a  tumor  caused  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  intestinal  contents  at  the  point  of  obstruction,  by  the 
fact  of  obstruction,  by  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  the  greater  gravity 
of  the  general  symptoms.  In  acute  gastritis,  vomiting  is  a  more  prominent 
symptom  than  in  hepatic  colic,  and  the  greater  gravity  of  the  a^eclion  is 
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Bhown  by  the  pnlse  and  other  general  symptoms.     In  some  cases  of  hepatic 

colic,  the  pain  extends  downward  in  the  direction  of  the  right  ureter,  so  that 

the  passage  of  a  calcnlas  along  this  dact  may  be  suspected.    The  absence  of 

certain  symptoms  belonging   to   the  history  of  so-called   nephritic  colic, 

retraction  of  the  testicle,  deficiency  of  the  nrine,  haemataria,  etc.,  will  serve 

to  exclude  this  affection.     Knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  one  or  more  prior 

attacks  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  due  to  the  passage  of  gall-stones, 

will  aid  in  determining  the  diagnosis.     The  age  of  the  patient  is  of  some 

account  in  the  diagnosis.     Gall-stones  may  form  at  any  age,  but  they  are 

most  apt  to  form  in  middle  or  advanced  life,  and  in  females  oftener  than  in 

miles. 

In  the  gpreat  majority  of  cases,  gall-stones,  escaping  from  the  gall-bladder, 
find  their  way  into  the  intestine,  giving  rise  to  no  evil  results  beyond  the 
p«Q,  etc.,  which  their  passage  occasions.  But  occasionally  a  stone  becomes 
permanently  impacted  in  the  biliary  canal,  and,  if  situated  in  the  common  or 
beptUc  duct,  retention  of  bile  ensues,  giving  rise  to  persisting  cholsemia,  and 
softening  of  the  liver  from  the  distension  of  the  bile-ducts.  Under  these 
cireomstances,  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  duct  are  liable  to  take  place, 
leading  to  peritonitis ;  or,  adhesive  circumscribed  peritonitis  may  have  pre- 
ceded the  perforation,  and,  the  latter  extending  through  the  intestinal  coats, 
the  stone  may  be  discharged  into  the  intestine.  Obliteration  of  the  canal  of 
the  common  duct,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  excited  by  the 
presence  of  the  stone,  sometimes  occurs. 

The  treatment  of  a  paroxysm  of  hepatic  colic  consists  of  palliative  measures. 
Opiates  are  called  for  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  pain, 
cither  administered  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  or  hypoderraically.  The  degree 
of  soiTering,  in  some  cases,  is  such  that  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is 
Wrantable  as  a  palliative  measure.  Warm  anodyne  fomentations  may  be 
spplied  to  the  seat  of  pain.  The  hot  bath  may  aid  in  procuring  relief.  The 
^  application  of  cold  by  means  of  a  bladder  filled  with  pounded  ice,  has 
hecD  found  to  be  useful  as  a  palliative  measure.  Remedies  to  palliate 
vomiting  are  frequently  called  for.  Eflfervescing  draughts  and  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  An  alkaline  remedy  may  be 
foQod  useful,  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  matters  vomited  show  notable 
wdity  of  the  stomach.  The  foregoing  palliative  measures  will  alleviate  the 
wITering,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  procure  complete  relief. 
Emetics  and  cathartics  have  been  advocated  under  the  notion  that  they 
u^  in  the  passage  of  the  stone.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  they  have 
^18  cfTect,  and  clinical  observation  does  not  furnish  evidence  of  their  value. 
The  passage  of  the  stone  is  mainly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  bile  behind 
itifter  it  enters  the  common  duct.  Exciting  the  movements  of  the  stomach 
uid  intestines  by  emetics  and  cathartics,  if  any  effect  be  exerted,  is  as  likely 
to  retard  as  to  favor  the  onward  passage  of  the  stone.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
^  be  done  by  means  of  these  or  other  remedies  to  expedite  its  passage. 
All  that  the  physician  can  do  is  to  palliate  suffering  until  the  stone  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  intestinal  canal,  supporting  the  strength,  if  need  be,  by  alco- 
holic stimulants. 

It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  effect  the  solution  of  gall-stones 
^hin  the  gall-bladder.     The  alkaline  carbonates  have  been  given  for  this 
psrpose ;  and  the  treatment  for  this  end,  known  in  France  as  Durande's 
BMtliod,  consisting  of  the  administration  of  sulphuric  ether  and  the  spirits 
of  torpentine  (3  parts  of  the  former  to  2  parts  of  the  latter),  was  for  sqme 
time  in  vogae.     It  is,  however,  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  or  other  reme- 
dies can  be  introduced  into  the  system,  so  as  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  bile  largely  enough  to  dissolve  the  cholesterine  of  which  mainly  bili- 
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arj  calculi  are  composed.  And  it  is  evident  that  clinical  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess of  remedies  given  for  this  end  cannot  be  obtained,  since,  in  general, 
the  existence  of  calculi  within  the  gall-bladder  is  not  ascertained  prior  to 
their  passage  into  the  intestine. 

The  occurrence  of  gall-stones  cannot  be  anticipated,  but,  being  kDOWD,  it 
is,  of  course,  desirable  to  prevent  the  formation  of  others.  The  circam- 
stances,  however,  immediately  concerned  in  their  production,  are  not  known ; 
hence,  there  is  no  special  course  of  treatment  rationally  indicated,  and  clini- 
cal experience  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  since  the  success  of  preventive  mea- 
sures cannot  be  proven.  It  would  seem  that  sedentary  habits  predispose  to 
them.  A  change,  in  this  respect,  is  therefore  advisable.  Beyond  this,  a 
simple,  wholesome  diet,  and  measures  having  reference  to  the  general  health, 
constitute  all  that  can  be  done,  with  oor  present  knowledge,  in  the  way  of 
prophylaxis. 

Gall-stones  of  sufficient  size  to  occasion  intestinal  obstruction  are  some- 
times found  in  the  alimentary  canal.  These  escape  from  the  gall-bladder, 
not  through  the  biliary  passages,  but  by  ulceration,  the  walls  of  the  gall- 
bladder becoming  adherent  to  the  duodenum,  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
intestine. 

A  patient  who  recently  consulted  me,  having  suffered  ranch  from  th|^  pas- 
sage of  gall-stones,  at  one  time  took,  for  a  number  of  days,  a  pint,  or  more, 
of  olive  oil  daily,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  one  who  assured  him  that,  in 
this  way,  he  had  gotten  rid  of  a  large  number  of  stones  without  pain.  The 
patient  stated  that,  under  the  use  of  this  remedy,  he  discharged  from  the 
bowels  an  immense  number  of  small  hard  bodies,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
biliary  calculi.  My  colleague,  Prof.  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  informs  me  that  he 
has  known  this  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  several  cases,  and  that  it  gives 
rise  to  the  discharge  of  a  great  number  of  small  round  bodies,  not  unlike 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  evacuations  of  the  sheep  or  goat.  He 
has  not  submitted  these  bodies  to  examination  sufficiently  to  decide  whether 
they  are  scybalse,  that  is,  masses  of  fecal  matter,  or  composed  of  a  concrete 
form  of  fatty  matter  like  the  bodies  passed  in  some  of  the  cases  of  fatty 
diarrhoea  which  have  been  reported.  The  latter  is  probable.  A  case  is 
quoted  by  Dunglison,  in  which  olive  oil,  taken  abundantly  for  the  relief  of 
pains  attributed  to  gall-stones,  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  fatty  mat* 
ter  of  a  globular  form,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a 
moderate  grape,  of  sufficient  consistence  to  bear  being  cut  with  a  knife  like 
soft  wax.^ 
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The  term  diarrhoea  is  used  to  denote  morbid  frequency  of  the  dejections 
which  are,  also,  liquid  or  morbidly  soft,  and  often  otherwise  altered  in  char- 
acter. Diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  large  and  small  in- 
testine, and  of  certain  structural  lesions  such  as  those  incident  to  tubercu* 
losis  of  the  intestine  and  to  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  functional  affection  when 
it  occurs  independently  of  inflammation  or  any  appreciable  lesion  of  structure. 
It  is  an  element  of  other  functional  affections,  viz.,  sporadic  cholera,  dys- 
pepsia, and  certain  cases  of  colic.  As  a  functional  affection,  it  may  be  either 
transient  or  chronic. 

Writers  have  made  numerous  varieties  of  diarrhoea,  based  on  diversities 
as  regards  the  character  of  the  dejections.     It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  the 

>  DaDglison's  Practice  of  MedioiDe,  vol.  i.  135,  1842. 
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more  important  of  these  diversities,  without  considering  each,  nnder  a  dis- 
tinct head,  as  constituting  a  separate  variety  of  the  affection.  The  follow- 
iag  division  answers  all  practical  purposes  : — 

A  diarrhoea  is  said  to  be  fecal^  fecuUni,  stercoraceous,  or  simple,  when  the 
dejections  consist  of  the  feces  not  much  changed  in  character,  but  simply 
morbidly  soft  or  liquid.     This  form  of  diarrhoea  is  represented  by  the  opera- 
tion of  cathartics  which  increase  the  peristaltic  movements  and  give  rise  to 
a  certain  amount  of  transudation.     The  dejections  are  called  bilious  vrheu, 
from  their  yellow  or  green  color,  bile  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  larger 
quantity  than  usual.     Diarrhoea  of  this  kind  is  represented  by  the  operation 
of  calomel  in  cathartic  doses.     Diarrhoea  is  serous  or  watery,  when  there  is 
an  abundant  discharge  of  liquid,  that  is,  when  there  is  copious  transudation 
or  eoterorrhoea.     This  is  represented  by  the  operation  of  hydragogue  ca- 
thartics, such  as  elaterinm,  jalap,  and  the  bi-tartrate  of  potassa.    The  dejec* 
tioDS  are  called  lienUric  when  they  contain  undigested  aliment.     This  form 
of  diarrhoea  is  met  with  more  especially  in  children.     A  diarrhoea  is  catar* 
fhd  or  dysenteric  when  mucus  is  apparent  in  the  dejections.     An  abnormal 
iBoant  of  mucus  may  be  secreted  from  irritation  alone,  without  inflamma- 
tioD,  but  if  the  mucus  be  abundant,  it  denotes  dysentery.     This  form  of 
diarrkea  is  represented  by  the  operation  of  drastic  cathartics  such  as  croton 
oil    Finally,  in  a  curious  and  extremely  rare  form,  called  adipose  or  fatty 
Hanhcea,  free  fat  or  oil,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  is  found  in  the  evacua- 
tioBi.    This  last  form  claims  some  distinct  consideration. 

In  eases  of  adipose  or  fatty  diarrhoea,  the  fat  is  generally  liquid  when 
pitted,  resembling  melted  butter  or  grease,  having,  when  cold,  the  consist- 
nceof  butter,  beef  tallow,  or  wax.  In  some  cases  it  is  passed  in  the  form 
of  globular  concretions,  of  a  waxy  consistence,  varying  in  size,  which  melt 
with  heat  and  burn  like  tallow.  The  fat  is  often  passed  by  itself,  and  is 
ipt  to  be  passed  involuntarily  in  small  quantity  at  a  time.  When  passed 
vith  the  feces,  it  separates  and  collects  on  the  surface.  It  has  usually  an 
txtremely  offensive  odor.  The  quantity  passed  per  diem,  in  cases  which 
hare  been  reported,  varies  from  two  or  three  ounces  to  half  a  pound  or 
Me. 

Asanming  all  the  fat  passed  from  the  bowels  to  have  been  ingested  as  fat, 

the  rationale  involves  simply  the  non-digestion  of  this  alimentary  constituent. 

Bat  in  some  of  the  reported  cases,  it  is  stated  that  the  quantity  of  fat  passed 

vu  not  affected  by  the  amount  of  fatty  food.    In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  W. 

L' Wells,  the  patient  abstained  for  several  weeks  from  fatty  food,  and,  as 

fe  as  convenient,  from  articles  convertible  into  fat,  without  any  diminution 

|i  the  quantity  of  fat  passed,  nor  was  the  latter  affected  by  indulging  freely 

iilatty  food.^     In  two  cases  reported  by  Bright,  no  change  was  produced 

^7  excluding,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  diet  fatty  articles.     Further  and 

■ore  precise  observations  with  respect  to  this  point  are  desirable.     That  the 

too-digestion  of  fat  is,  iu  a  great  measure,  if  not  exclusively,  involved  in  the 

Pathological  explanation  is  not  to  be  doubted.    Late  physiological  researches 

hare  shown  that  the  pancreatic  secretion,  together  with  the  bile  and  intestinal 

Juice,  effect  the  digestion  of  fat,  and  hence  we  are  to  look  to  the  sources  of 

these  fluids  in  tracing  the  causation  of  fatty  diarrhoea.     It  is  an  interesting 

bet  that  Richard  Bright,  long  before  the  late  discovery  of  the  particular 

fcneUon  of  the  pancreas  by  Bernard,  was  led,  by  an  analysis  of  three  cases 

vhieh  came  under  bis  observation,  to  consider  fatty  diarrhoea  as  a  symptom 

of  disease  of  the  pancreas.     In  these  three  cases,  the  only  lesions  found  after 

death  which  were  common  to  all  were  of  the  pancreas,  duodenum,  and  liver. 

1  New  York  Medical  Times,  February,  1854. 
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He  excladed  the  lesions  In  the  two  latter  sitnations  because  they  occur  in 
these  organs  so  often  without  fatty  diarrhoea,  but  he  admits  that  disease  of 
the  pancreas  is  not  always  accompanied  by  this  symptom.^  The  pancreas 
has  been  found  diseased  in  a  large  majority  of  the  reported  fatal  caste  in 
which  this  organ  was  examined  after  death.  Of  twenty-five  cases  tabalated 
by  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,"  in  ten  the  bodies  were  examined  after  death ;  of 
these  ten  cases,  in  eight  the  pancreas  was  diseased,  and  in  the  remaining  two 
cases  the  absence  of  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  not  stated.  Yet,  fatty  diar- 
rhoea occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  pancreas. 
Thus,  it  was  observed  in  only  three  of  thirty-seven  cases  of  cancer  aflTecting 
this  organ  tabulated  by  Dr.  Da  Costa.'  Hence,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  in 
connection  with  disease  of  the  pancreas,  lesions  or  morbid  conditions  affect- 
ing the  liquids,  other  than  the  pancreatic  secretion,  concerned  in  the  diges- 
tion of  fat,  are  generally  involved.  Of  the  fatal  cases  among  those  tabalated 
by  Griscom  in  which  the  morbid  appearances  were  observed,  the  liver  in 
several  was  either  diseased  or  its  ducts  engorged ;  but  in  some  of  the  cases. 
«^this  organ  appeared  to  be  healthy.  The  fact  of  complete  recovery  taking 
place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  goes  to  show  that  the  non-digestion  <^ 
fat  may  occur  as  a  functional  disorder. 

A  larger  number  of  cases  than  are  as  yet  available  are  required  in  order 
to  establish  the  clinical  history,  as  well  as  the  causation  and  pathological 
relations,  of  this  form  of  diarrhoea.  Jaundice  was  noted  in  several  (six)  of 
Griscom 's  cases.  Diabetes  mellitus  coexisted  in  two  cases.  Hemorrhage 
from 'the  bowels,  vomiting,  pains  in  the  abdomen  sometimes  resembling  those 
caused  by  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  are  among  the  symptoms  noted  in  these 
cases.  The  duration  of  the  affection  varies  much  in  different  cases.  In  one 
case  it  had  existed  at  frequent  intervals  for  six  years ;  in  another  case  for 
two  years ;  and  in  one  case  it  disappeared  after  a  few  weeks.  It  is  evident 
that  the  prognosis  is  to  be  based  on  circumstances  other  than  the  discharge 
of  fat,  viz.,  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  persisting  jaundice,  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  the  danger  depends  on  the  lesions 
or  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  discharge  of  fat  may  be  dependent,  or 
with  which  it  is  associated.  Of  the  twenty-five  cases  collected  by  Griscom, 
fourteen  died,  eight  recovered,  and  in  three  the  termination  was  not  noted. 

The  treatment  must  have  reference  more  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  fatty  diarrhoea  than  to  the  latter.  With  our  present  knowledge, 
palliative  measures  according  to  the  symptoms  in  individual  cases,  together 
with  measures  to  improve  digestion  and  invigorate  the  general  health,  will 
comprise  the  treatment.  In  one  of  Griscom's  cases  recovery  took  place 
nnder  the  use  of  olive  oil  in  large  quantity ;  and  Watson  states  that  a  case 
was  successfully  treated  by  Elliotson  in  the  same  way.  In  a  case  observed 
by  Griscom  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  discharge  of  fat  invariably  ceased 
whenever  the  patient  took  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  whiskey  per  diem.  In 
the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Wells,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  patient 
having  had  a  daily  discharge  of  three  gills  of  fat  for  two  years  or  more,  re- 
covered in  a  few  weeks  after  giving  up  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter  and 
adopting  the  life  of  a  ikrmer. 

Exclusive  of  the  form  just  considered,  diarrhoea  involves  different  patho- 
logical elements,  viz.,  increased  peristaltic  movements,  increased  transudation 

1  Cases  and  Observations  Connected  with  the  Disease  of  the  Pancreas  and  Dnode* 
nnm,  hy  Richard  Bright,  M.  D.,  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  xviii.  Vid€  re- 
view in  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirnrgical  Review,  No.  for  Juljr,  1853. 

*  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  1863. 

*  On  the  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Symptoms  of  Cancer  of  the  Pancreas,  by  J.  Da  Costa, 
M.  D.  Extracted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1858. 
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or  flux,  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  follicles,  and,  perhaps,  increased 
flow  of  bile.     The  predominance  of  these  elements,  generally,  gives  to  the 
discharges  the  diversities  which  are  observed  in  different  cases.     If  the 
diarrhoea  be  purely  functional,  of  course  there  is  no  inflammation  of  the 
mocous  membrane.     It  is  customary  to  express  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
membrane  by  the  term  irritation.    Practically,  however,  it  mast  be  confessed, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  diarrhoea  be  purely  functional  or 
dependent  on  subacute  inflammation.     But  with  reference  to  the  treatment, 
to  determine  this  point  is  not  of  great  importance.     It  is  not  improbable 
that  of  the  cases  considered  as  functional,  in  a  certain  proportion  there  is  a 
slight  grade  of  inflammation,  such  as  exists  in  coryza  or  a  mild  bronchitis. 
In  making  the  diagnosis,  acute  inflammation  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  ab- 
tence  of  diagnostic  symptoms,  viz.,  pain,  tenderness,  febrile   movement, 
inorexia.     So,  also,  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  to  be  excluded. 
In  ctses  of  chronic  diarrhoea  this  is  not  always  easy.     Lesions  are  to  be  sus- 
pected if  the  diarrhoea  follow  an  attack  of  dysentery  or  enteritis ;  if  it  persist 
inipite  of  judicious  management ;  if  blood  be  sometimes  present  in  the  de-# 
jeelions,  and  if  tubercles' exist  in  the  lungs.     In  the  latter  case,  tuberculosis 
of  the  intestine  is  to  be  suspected ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  persistent,  or 
freqoently  recurring  diarrhoea,  conjoined  with  cough,  be  the  latter  ever  so 
ilight,  should  excite  suspicion  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Transient  diarrhoea,  due  to  arrested  or  defective  intestinal  digestion,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  With  the  diarrhoea  which  follows  over-indulgence  at 
the  table,  or  the  ingestion  of  certain  articles  of  food,  every  one  is  practi- 
cally familiar.  This  is  the  diarrhcea  crapuiosa  of  the  old  writers.  It  may 
proceed  from  excess  in  quantity,  or  from  particular  kinds  of  food,  the  indi- 
gestibility  of  the  latter,  perhaps,  showing  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  person 
Acted;  thus,  ices,  salads,  shell-fish,  etc.,  in  some  persons  always,  and  occa- 
■ionally  in  all,  give  rise  to  transient  diarrhoea.  The  undigested  aliment, 
pittiDg  into  the  large  intestine,  produces  irritation,  and  acts  like  a  cathartic 
wmedy.  Frequently  the  diarrhoea  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  griping 
piins,  and,  it  may  be,  under  these  circumstances,  an  element  of  another  func- 
tional affection,  viz.,  colic.  These  attacks  of  diarrhoea  cease  spontaneously, 
Mamie,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  undigested  matter,  and  they  are  rarely 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  medical  advice. 

Ao  arrest  of  intestinal  digestion  may  take  place  from  causes  other  than 
WTors  of  diet,  and  give  rise  to  diarrhoea.  A  strong  mental  emotion  may 
hiTO  this  effect.  I  was  present  at  an  operation  for  hernia,  when  the  sur- 
feoQ,  from  the  mental  anxiety  incident  to  his  sense  of  responsibility,  was 
^ifred  to  relinquish  the  scalpel,  and  precipitately  retire  to  evacuate  the 
^vela.  A  gentleman  in  business  receiving,  suddenly,  unexpected  informa- 
tion which  led  him  to  know  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  was  immediately  seized 
^ith  diarrhoea.  In  like  manner,  diarrhoea  may  arise  from  an  arrest  of  diges- 
fMm  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  over-exertion.  In  these  cases  the  mechanism 
is  the  same  as  when  the  diarrhoea  depends  on  dietetic  errors,  the  undigested 
^iDent  in  the  large  intestine  acting  like  a  cathartic. 

Diarrhoea,  not  transient,  but  continuing  more  or  Hess,  perhaps  becoming 
Hirooic  or  recurring  at  short  intervals,  also  proceeds,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  from  indigestion.  Habitual  or  frequent  indigestion,  especially  in- 
l^stinal  indigestion,  leads  to  diarrhoea  in  the  same  way  as  when  it  is  tran- 
lieot,  viz.,  the  undigested  aliment  producing  irritation  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  digestion,  as  in  transient  diarrhoea,  may  be  feculent,  bilious,  mucous, 
lienteric,  or,  more  rarely,  serous.  The  diarrhoea,  in  these  cases,  is,  in  fact, 
tt  element  or  symptom  of  dyspepsia,  but,  not  infrequently,  the  disorder  of 
Ingestion  being  confined  mainly  to  the  small  intestine,  the  dyspeptic  ail- 
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ments,  aside  from  the  diarrhoea,  are  not  marked.  The  frequent  or  habitoal 
passage  of  undigested  aliment  into  the  large  intestine,  leads  to  a  peraistiDg 
state  of  irritation  in  the  latter,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  a  low  grade  of 
inflammation.  The  indigestion  thus  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  may  be  pro- 
duced and  kept  up  by  various  causes,  independent  of  excesses  or  errors  of 
diet;  in  fact,  the  causes  are  those  of  dyspepsia,  mental  anxiety  often  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  causation. 

It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  diarrhoea,  in  certain  cases,  to  an  ezceas 
or  a  vitiated  qaality  of  bile.  This  causation  is  inferred  when  the  dejectioui 
are  notably  bilious.  This  view  is  not  improbable,  although  not  based  on 
positive  knowledge.  The  bile  may  not  be  reabsorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  in  health,  and,  hence,  accumulates  in  excess,  without  a  morbid  in- 
crease of  the  secretion ;  it  may  be  secreted  in  undue  quantity,  or  it  maj 
have  a  morbidly  irritating  property. 

Diarrhoea  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  summer  season.  This  may  be, 
in  part,  explained  by  the  larger  proportion  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
jkingesta  during  this  season,  and  by  the  effect  of  heat  in  weakening  digestion. 
^It  may  also  in  part  be  due  to  a  more  abundant  secretion,  or  to  a  lessened 
absorption  of  bile.  It  is  a  much  more  frequent  affection  in  tropical  than  in 
cold  or  temperate  climates.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  travelling,  especially  in 
the  summer  season.  Its  occurrence  is  generally  attributed  to  the  water 
drank,  but  a  more  rational  explanation  is  to  refer  it  to  indigestion  caused  by 
dietetic  errors,  over-exertion,  and  disturbance  of  the  regular  habits  of  life. 
Children  are  far  more  subject  to  diarrhoea  than  adults,  especially  during  den- 
tition, and,  in  children,  the  dejections  are  often  manifestly  lienteric,  showing 
its  dependence  on  indigestion.  It  is  the  most  prominent  element  of  the 
affection  known  as  Cholera  Infantum^  or  popularly,  in  this  country,  as  Sum* 
mer  complaint.  Among  soldiers,  especially  in  campaigns  during  the  summer 
season,  or  in  warm  climates,  diarrhoea  is  extremely  common,  attributable  to 
irregular  habits  as  regards  diet,  conjoined  with  the  exposure  and  fatigue 
incident  to  active  service.  Diarrhoea  occurs  in  persons  exhausted  from  the 
want  of  food  or  other  deprivations,  and  in  females  enfeebled  and  ansemic 
from  protracted  lactation,  due,  in  these  cases,  to  intestinal  indigestion.  The 
same  explanation,  probably,  applies  to  the  diarrhoea  which  occurs  at  a  late 
period  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  other  chronic  affections,  when 
not  dependent  on  intestinal  lesions.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been 
called  colliquative  diarrhoea. 

The  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  as  a  consequence  of  renal  disease, 
occasions  diarrhoea.  The  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  which  occur  under  these 
circumstances,  appear  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating,  vicariously,  urea, 
and  are,  therefore,  conservative.  They  occur  when  the  kidneys  are  removed 
in  inferior  animals,  and,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard  and  Bar- 
riswil,  the  liquid  trausuda^on  into  the  alimentary  canal  contains  either  urea 
or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  dejections  in  nrsemic  diarrhoea  are 
serous  or  watery. 

Another  pathological  condition  occasionally  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  is 
the^ congestion  of  the  portal  vessels  when  the  circulation  in  this  portion  of 
the  vascular  system  is  obstructed  by  hepatic  disease.  It  thus  is  a  symptom 
in  some  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  sometimes  appears  to  limit  the 
dropsical  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  that 
disease.  The  diarrhoea,  under  these  circumstances,  is  serous,  transudation 
taking  place  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  congested  veins. 

Crapulous  diarrhoea,  or  transient  diarrhoea  due  to  indigestion,  in  general 
calls  for  little  or  no  treatment.  If  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  be  not 
spontaneously  expelled,  an  evacuant  remedy  may  be  given.     A  saline  pur* 
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gatife  18  best  adapted  to  this  end.  The  propriety  of  this  measure  is  to  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  dejections  which 
have  occurred.  If  these  have  been  abundant  and  feculent,  a  cathartic  is 
not  required.  If,  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated,  diarrhoea, 
pain,  or  uneasiness  continue,  the  irritation  may  be  quieted  by  a  mild  anodyne, 
for  example,  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  for  an 
adult,  in  chalk  mixture,  a  grain  of  opium,  a  sixth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
a  salt  of  morphia  in  mint  water,  or  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder  combined 
with  two  or  three  grains  of  aromatic  powder.  The  remedy  chosen  is  to  be 
repeated  aAer  six  or  eight  hours,  if  required.  The  diet  for  a  day  or  two 
should  be  simple  and  somewhat  restricted.  Subsequently  a  laxative  may 
be  required  if  the  bowels  do  not  act  spontaneously.  The  treatment  of  cases 
of  diarrhoea  tending  to  continuance,  or  frequently  recurring  and  dependeot 
OD  indigestion,  embraces,  in  the  first  place,  remedies  to  relieve  the  irritatioa 
of  the  large  intestine.  Opium  in  some  form  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  only  temporarily,  because  its  continued  use  tends  to  impair  still  more 
digestion.  A  mild  purgative  may  often  be  premised  with  advantage,  for^ 
fre^qucnt  and  loose  dejections  are  not  incompatible  with  retention  of  hardened" 
feces,  in  fact,  with  constipation.  The  subcarbonate  or  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
ia  an  excellent  remedy  to  relieve  intestinal  irritation.  It  is  often  effective, 
and  is  not  open  to  the  objections  of  opium.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  to  adult  patients.  If  not  alone  effective,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  salt  of  morphia  may  be  added  to  it.  Of  a  variety  of 
remedies  tried  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  among  soldiers  returning  from 
the  campaigns  in  Virginia  in  the  summers  of  1862  and  1863,  bismuth,  in 
my  hands,  proved  the  most  effective,  and  this,  I  believe,  has  been  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  others.  Opiates  are  sometimes  most  effective,  aud  least 
objectionable,  when  given  per  enema. 

This  part  of  the  treatment,  however,  is  merely  palliative.  The  curative 
treatment  embraces  regulation  of  diet  and  measures  to  render  digestion  com* 
plete.  The  diet,  in  quautity  and  quality,  should  be  adapted  to  the  digestive 
powers.  Chickens,  eggs,  and  tender  meats  plainly  cooked,  are  most  likely  to 
be  digested,  but  in  some  cases  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet  is  found  to  be 
preferable.  Experience  in  individual  cases  is  to  be  the  guide.  Crude  vege- 
tables are  to  be  interdicted,  but  ripe  fruits,  in  moderation,  may  frequently  be 
taken  without  inconvenience  and  with  advantage.  A  moderate  quantity 
of  food,  taken  at  short  intervals,  is  generally  advisable,  rather  than  a  full 
meal  once  or  twice  daily.  In  short,  the  treatment,  as  regards  diet,  is  essen- 
tially that  of  dyspepsia.  This  statement  will  apply  alike  to  hygienic  measures 
relating  to  exercise,  clothing,  and  mental  recreation.  A  sea- voyage,  a  visit 
or  removal  from  the  city  to  the  country,  or  the  change  of  a  warm,  variable, 
humid,  relaxing  climate  for  an  atmosphere  cool,  uniform,  dry,  and  bracing, 
will  be  likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial,  if  not  curative,  in  cases  which  resist 
dietetic  and  medicinal  treatment.  The  efficacy  of  these  measures  is  strikiuglj 
illustrated  in  cases  of  the  so-called  summer  complaint  of  children. 

The  remedies,  other  than  those  merely  palliative,  which  are  useful  in  the 
cases  of  diarrhoea  under  consideration  belong  among  the  tonics  and  astrin- 
gents ;  the  latter  may  be  both  palliative  and  curative.  Of  the  various  vege- 
table astringents,  krameria,  hcematoxylon,  kino,  catechu,  and  rubus  villosus 
are  eligible  articles.  The  tannic  acid,  if  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  is  some- 
times efficient.  As  purely  tonic  remedies,  quinia  or  the  noD«officioa]  prepa- 
rations of  Calisaya  bark,  of  late  in  vogue,  and  other  bitter  infusions,  are  often 
nseful.  Preparations  of  iron  are  especially  useful  when  the  patient  is  ane- 
mic, as  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  occurring  in  females  during  lactation.  As  a 
purely  tonic  remedy,  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  one  of  the  best 
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of  the  cbaljbeates.  The  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron  is  sometimes  highly 
efficacioas  as  an  astringent  as  well  as  a  tonic  remedy.  Of  mineral  tonics 
and  astringents,  the  acetate  of  lead,  nrtrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphate  of 
copper  have  been  fonnd  usefal.  The  mineral  acids  are  efficacious  in  some 
cases.  The  preparation  known  as  Hope's  mixture  has  been  much  in  use. 
This  mixture  is  composed  of  four  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  from  forty  to  sixty 
drops  of  laudanum  in  four  ounces  of  camphor  water,  a  tablespoonful  to  be 
taken  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  In  rebellious  cases  of  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, the  numerous  remedies  which  have  been  named  are  to  be  given  in  suc- 
cession, and  in  various  combinations.  The  curative  and  palliative  remedies 
are  to  be  combined  to  meet  the  indications  in  individual  cases. 

Diarrhoea  dependent  on  uraemia,  and  on  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  does  not 
admit  of  curative  treatment,  and,  being  conservativei  is  only  to  be  kept 
within  certain  limits  by  palliative  remedies. 
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Hemorrhage  into  the  intestinal  canal  is  properly  called  Enterorrhagia, 
The  term  melcena  has  been  used  to  denote  dark-colored  or  black  dejections 
consisting  of  blood  which  has  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestinal 
canal.  Partial  digestion  of  the  blood,  or  the  action  upon  it  of  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  secretions,  renders  it  tarry  or  pitch-like  in  appearance,  and 
generally  very  offensive  to  the  smell.  Dejections  of  this  character  are  apt  to 
follow  gastrorrha^ia.  The  term  melsena  has  been  also  applied  to  cases  of 
gastrorrhagia  in  which  the  blood  vomited  presents  a  similar  appearance. 
Moreover,  the  term  has  been  loosely  applied  to  denote  dark-colored  or  black 
evacuations,  not  consisting  of  blood.  The  term  is  one  of  those  which  it  H 
desirable  should  become  obsolete.  Cases  in  which  blood  evacuated  from  the 
bowels  comes  from  the  stomach,  or  from  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  other 
than  the  intestinal  canal,  are  not  cases  of  enterorrhagia.  Nor  are  cases  of 
hemorrhoidal  or  other  hemorrhages  occurring  near  the  anus,  properly  em- 
braced under  this  head.  The  source  of  the  hemorrhage  must  be  the  mucoos 
membrane  between  the  stomach  and  rectum.  The  tarry  or  pitch-like  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  the  stools  is  evidence  of  its  gastric  soarce.  But  this 
appearance  is  not  positive  proof  that  the  matter  evacuated  is  blood.  It  is 
probably  blood  if  the  stools  were  preceded  by  the  vomiting  of  blood,  but>  in 
some  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  vomiting  does  not  take  place,  all  the  blood  pass- 
ing into  the  intestinal  canal.  In  doubtful  cases,  dilution  in  water  of  some 
of  the  matter  evacuated,  renders  the  appearance  of  blood  more  evident,  or 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  microscope.  When  the  source  of  hemorrhage  is 
the  rectum,  the  blood  is  fresh  in  appearance,  and  is  passed  alone,  in  greater 
or  less  abundance,  either  after  a  fecal  evacuation,  or  with  straining  efforts  to 
procure  a  stool.  Examination  with  the  eye  or  touch,  will  show  the  existence 
generally  of  haemorrhoids,  but,  in  some  cases,  other  local  affections,  such  as 
ulcers,  carcinoma,  a  polypus,  or  invagination. 

In  cases  of  enterorrhagia,  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  different  situations 
along  the  tract  of  the  small  and  large  intestine.  The  blood  is  less  changed 
in  appearance  the  nearer  the  rectum  its  source,  and  the  more  quickly  it  is 
evacuated.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  at  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  the  blood  pass  slowly  along  the  tube,  it  becomes  dark  or  blackish,  its 
appearance  approximating  to  that  of  the  melsenic  stools  in  cases  of  gastror- 
rhagia, and  there  may  be  a  similar  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the 
appearance  be  due  to  the  presence  of  blood.  The  quantity  of  blood  passed 
in  different  cases  of  enterorrhagia  varies.     It  is  frequently  large,  amounting. 
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ID  Boroe  cases,  to  several  pints  and  even  quarts.  Evacaations  may  consist 
wholly  of  blood,  or  the  blood  is  mixed  with  fecal  matter.  The  blood  may  be 
entirely  liquid,  or  the  evacnations  contain  clots  in  more  or  less  abundance. 

Intestinal,  like  gastric  hemorrhage,  has  rarely  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
an  individual  affection.  Like  gastric  hemorrhage,  it  is  incidental  to  a 
variety  of  morbid  conditions.  It  is  an  important  occasional  event  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  that  disease.  It  enters  into  the 
characteristic  dejections  of  acute  dysentery.  It  is  an  effect  of  ulceration  of 
the  bowels  in  chronic  dysentery.  It  occurs  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  small  or 
large  intestine.  It  may  be  a  symptom  in  simple  enteritis.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  history  of  scorbutus,  purpura  hemorrhagica,  and  yellow  fever. 
Like  gastric  hemorrhage,  it  may  be  vicarious  of  menstruation.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  effect  of  the  portal  congestion  occasioned  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
It  occurs,  however,  when  not  connected  with  these  or  any  other  discoverable 
morbid  conditions.  ,  Some  months  ago  I  met  with  an  example  in  the  case  of 
an  unmarried  female  aged  about  40,  who  was  attacked,  when  apparently  in  # 
perfect  health,  with  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen  followed  by  loose  evacua- 
tions containing  blood  in  large  quantity.  These  evacuations  recurred  for 
several  days.  There  was  no  affection  of  the  rectum,  the  menses  were  not 
suppressed,  and  the  hemorrhage  could  not  be  traced  to  any  of  the  affections 
of  which  it  is  usually  a  symptom.  The  enterorrhagia  ceased  after  several 
days,  and  the  patient  recovered  her  usual  health.  The  discharge  of  blood 
in  cases  like  the  foregoing  is  generally  preceded  and  accompanied  by  abdo- 
minal pains,  probably  in  part  due  to  the  congestion  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed precedes  the  hemorrhage,  but  partly  referable  to  the  presence  of  the 
blood  within  the  intestinal  canal.  Other  symptoms  are  attributable  to  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  are  marked  in  proportion  to  the  amoiint  of  hemorrhage, 
such  as  debility,  pallor,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  perspirations,  sense  of  faint- 
ness,  etc.  The  loss  of  blood  may  be  sufficiently  great  and  rapid  to  occasion 
sudden  death,  but  this  is  rare.  The  continuance  or  repetitions  of  the  hemor- 
rhage may  lead  to  a  degree  of  exhaustion  and  anaemia,  from  which  recovery 
is  difficult,  and  a  fatal  result  may  take  place  by  slow  asthenia.  In  general, 
however,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  not  connected  with  affections  or  morbid 
conditions  which  involve  danger,  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  In  cases  of 
enterorrhagia,  as  in  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  is  not 
always  represented  by  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  evacuations. 
The  general  symptoms  denoting  loss  of  blood  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Hemorrhage  sufficient  to  occasion  fatal  syncope  may  take  place  and  no  blood 
be  discharged  by  stool.  In  such  a  case,  the  diagnosis  of  enterorrhagia  is 
impracticable. 

The  treatment  of  the  different  affections  or  morbid  conditions  with  which 
intestinal  hemorrhage  is  usually  connected  need  not  be  here  repeated.  It 
will  suffice  to  refer  to  measures  having  reference  to  the  hemorrhage.  These 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  gastric  hemorrhage,  llest  in  the 
recumbent  position  and  quietude  of  mind  are  important.  The  peristaltic 
movements  are  to  be  quieted  by  opium.  Cold  applications  to  the  abdomen 
should  be  made  if  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  be  urgently  indicated.  The 
most  effective  mode  of  applying  cold  is  by  means  of  a  bladder  or  India- 
rubber  bag  containing  pounded  ice.  In  cases  in  which  this  indication  is  less 
urgent,  dry  cupping,  sinapisms,  and  warm  stimulating  pediluvia  will  suffice 
without  the  application  of  cold.  Food  and  drinks  should  be  taken  cold. 
The  diet  should  be  restricted  and  bland.  Purging  is  of  doubtful  propriety. 
The  mineral  acids  are  generally  thought  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  intestinal, 
and  also  in  gastric,  hemorrhage.    The  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  has  the  advan- 
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tage  of  being  a  gratefol  beverage.  The  varions  hemostntic  remedies  given 
in  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  viz.,  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  the  astringent 
preparations  of  iron,  etc.,  are  to  be  resorted  to  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  arresting  the  hemorrhage. 


CHAPTEE   VII. 

FUNCTIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES.— Coktwubd. 

Constipation — ^Intestinal  Colic — Enteralgia — Lead  Colio. 

Continuing  to  consider  the  functional  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  constipation,  intestinal  colic,  enteralgia,  and 
the  so-called  colic  from  lead. 

CONSTIPATION. 

The  terms  constipation  and  costiveness  are  commonly  used  as  synonyms, 
denoting  insufficiency  of  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  The  latter  term  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  a  1cs%  degree  of  insufficiency  than  the  former,  the 
number  of  dejections  being  normal,  but  the  quantity  deficient.  The  term 
obstipation  has  been  already  defined  to  denote  a  greater  amount  of  difficulty 
than  constipation,  that  is,  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  either  as  a  functionid 
disorder  or  dependent  on  various  lesions  which  have  been  considered  in  a 
preceding  chapter.  Constipation  exists  as  a  functional  disorder,  and  it  is 
incidental  to  various  affections.  We  are  here  to  consider  it  as  a  functional 
disorder.  As  such,  it  is  extremely  frequent,  and,  although  not  a  serious 
affection,  it  claims  attention  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  which  it  occa- 
sions, its  importance  as  leading  to  other  ailments,  and  the  difficulty  of  Its 
removal  unless  it  be  correctly  understood  and  managed. 

The  affection  is  seated  in  the  large  intestine.  The  anatomical  arrange- 
ments of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  show  it  to  be  intended  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  depot  for  fecal  matter,  providing  against  the  need  of  frequent 
acts  of  defecation.  The  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  propelled  more 
slowly  along  the  large,  than  in  the  small  intestine,  ^r5<,  because  the  circum- 
ference of  the  former  is  larger  in  proportion  to  its  muscular  power ;  second, 
in  the  ascending  colon  the  contents  are  propelled  for  a  considerable  space 
in  opposition  to  gravitation,  and,  also,  for  a  smaller  space,  at  the  sigmoid 
flexure  ;  and,  third,  the  liquid  portion  of  the  contents  is  absorbed  in  their 
passage  through  the  small  intestine.  Experience  shows  that  one  free  evacn- 
ation  from  the  bowels  is  the  rule  in  health.  But  this  rule  is  not  without  ex- 
ceptions. Some  persons  have  habitually  two  or  three  evacuations  daily, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  have  an  evacuation  regularly  every  second  or 
third  day  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  of  constipation ;  in  fact,  per- 
sons of  the  latter  habit  are  apt  to  experience  discomfort  if,  temporarily, 
evacuations  take  place  daily.  In  determining,  then,  the  existence  of  this 
affection,  the  habit  in  health  is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  some 
cases,  the  act  of  defecation  is  delayed  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  after  the 
period  when  it  should  have  taken  place,  but  the  evacuation,  when  it  does 
occur,  is  ample.     In  other  cases,  the  act  occurs  daily,  but  it  is  incomplete, 
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and  in  these  cases,  the  act  is  asnallj  labored  and  painfnl,  the  feces  being  dry, 
compact,  and  hard.  Tbe  affection  may  be  occasional  and  transient,  or  it 
maj  be  habitoal. 

Constipation  gives  rise  to  f  arions  local  morbid  effects,  snch  as  a  feeling  of 
pressare  or  weight  in  the  perinenm,  a  sense  of  abdominal  distension  or  un- 
easiness, flatnlency,  diarrhoea,  and  colic  pains.  Hemorrhoids  are  often 
attributable  to  this  affection.  It  gives  rise,  also,  to  pain  in  the  head,  dul- 
ness  of  the  mind,  flushing  of  the  face,  palpitation,  and  general  malaise.  If 
the  act  of  defecation  require  violent  straining  efforts,  these  occasion,  some- 
times, hemorrhage  into  the  brain,  and  hernial  protrusions.  The  contractility 
of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  large  intestine  may  be  permanently  impaired  by 
long-continued  distension,  so  that  the  affection  is  necessarily  permanent. 

Occasional  constipation  is  not  generally  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  medical  advice ;  persons  resort,  of  their  own  accord,  to  a  purgative 
or  an  enema.  It  is  when  the  affection  has  become  habitual  or  chronic,  that 
cases  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  physician.  And,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  pathological  character  of  the  affection  in  these  cases,  and  its  causa- 
tion, certain  points  pertaining  to  the  function  of  defecation  in  health  are  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  In  its  normal  condition,  the  rectum  is,  for  the  most  part, 
empty,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  O'Beirne.  This  portion  of  the  large 
intestine  is  endowed  with  an  animal  sensibility  which,  in  health,  gives  notice 
of  the  presence  of  feces,  and  occasions  the  desire  to  defecate.  The  ability 
to  perform  the  act  involves  a  certain  contractile  power  in  the  large  intes- 
tine, and  also  in  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  which  co-operate  in  the 
performance  of  the  act.  In  habitual  con8ti))ation,  the  contractile  power 
of  the  intestine  is  impaired  by  distension.  The  muscular  tunic  is  more  or 
less  paralyzed  from  the  accumulation  of  the  intestinal  contents,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  bladder  becomes  paralyzed  from  over-distension.  The  accumula- 
tion giving  rise  to  the  distension  may  be  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  ex- 
crement, but  it  is  generally  a  result  of  habitual  neglect  of  the  calls  of  nature. 
The  desire  to  defecate  is  resisted,  or,  the  mind  being  pre-occupied,  the  call  is 
unheeded,  and  the  act  is  postponed,  until,  at  length,  the  sensibility  no  longer 
gives  notice  of  fecal  accumulation  ;  hence,  the  accumulation  goes  on,  the 
rectum  and  other  portions  of  the  large  intestine  become  distended,  and  par- 
alysis follows.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  constipation,  as  a  chronic  affec- 
tion, is  produced  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

Various  circumstances  may  contribute  to  this  affection.  The  abdominal 
muscles  play  an  important  part  in  the  act  of  defecation.  These  muscles 
become  weakened  by  obesity,  and,  in  females,  as  a  result  of  pregnancy.  The 
muscular  tunic  of  the  intestine,  and  the  auxiliary  voluntary  muscles  con- 
cerned in  defecation,  lose  more  or  less  of  their  contractile  power,  in  common 
with  the  whole  muscular  system,  in  anaemia,  and  other  enfeebling  conditions. 
Deficiency  of  bile  and  the  intestinal  secretions  may  enter  into  the  causation 
in  some  cases,  but,  probably,  the  importance  of  this  source  of  constipation 
has  been  over-estimated  ;  constipation  is  not  always  present  when  no  bile 
enters  the  alimentary  canal  in  certain  cases  of  jaundice.  The  ingestion  of 
purely  nutritious  food,  leaving  but  little  excrementitious  residue,  contributes 
to  constipation.  Sedentary  habits  are  supposed  to  favor  the  affection,  but 
it  is  probable  that  other  causes  are  generally  more  operative,  and  especially 
inattention  to  the  calls  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  active  exercise  in- 
duces constipation  by  rendering  assimilation  more  active,  the  liquid  contents 
of  the  small  intestine  being  more  entirely  absorbed.  Loss  of  fluids  by 
abundant  perspiration  or  by  diuresis  is  another  cause.  The  change  of  habits 
with,  generally,  an  increased  assimilation,  incident  to  a  sea-voyage,  as  is  well 
known,  induces,  in  most  cases,  constipation. 
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Occasional  constipation,  if  slight,  is  relieved  by  a  laxative  pill  repeated,  if 
necessary,  or  by  a  small  quantity  of  Epsom  or  Bochelle  salts  dissolved  in  a 
tumbler  of  simple  or  carbonated  water,  and  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach. 
The  Congress  or  Eissingen  water  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  salts  just  named. 
But  a  preferable  method,  which  will  generally  suffice,  is  to  excite  the  action 
of  the  large  intestine  by  a  simple  enema  of  cold  water.  By  means  of  David- 
son's syringe,  the  patient  may  resort  to  this  measure  without  any  difficulty. 
If  the  constipation  be  more  than  slight,  a  few  grains  of  blue  mass  or  a  pur- 
gative pill  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  saline 
draught  or  an  enema  in  the  morning.  Persons  are  apt  to  resort  to  purgatives 
without  consulting  physicians,  under  an  impression  that  they  are  always 
harmless,  and  generally  useful  aside  from  the  relief  of  constipation.  Hence, 
they  are  apt  to  take  active  purgatives  for  slight  constipation,  and,  often, 
when  nothing  is  required.  If  the  constipation  give  rise  to  little  or  no  incon- 
venience, it  is  better  to  wait  for  spontaneous  relief,  and  a  little  delay  will 
often  show  that  medicinal  interference  was  unnecessary. 

The  management  of  habitual  constipation  often  requires  much  care  and 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  physician  and  patient.  The  object  is  to  secure 
regularity  and  sufficiency  in  the  evacuations.  The  means  which  may  be  em- 
ployed are  various.  They  may  be  arranged  into  dietetical,  medicinal,  and 
mechanical.  The  dietetical  means  consist  in  using  freely  articles  which  leave 
after  digestion,  a  bulky  residuum,  viz.,  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  the  various  vege- 
tables known  in  this  country  as  greens  ;  or  articles  having  a  laxative  property, 
such  as  molasses,  prunes,  figs,  etc. ;  or  articles  with  indigestible  constituents 
which  stimulate  or  irritate  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  bran  bread,  corn  meal, 
groats,  or  cracked  wheat.  A  diet  consisting,  in  part,  of  the  foregoing  articles, 
will  sometimes  succeed  in  obviating  habitual  constipation.  But  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  this  class  of  means,  the  following  practical  rule  is  to  be 
adopted  :  they  are  not  to  be  preferred  if  they  disorder  digestion  or  occasion 
more  disturbance  than  medicines.  More  harm  sometimes  results  from  over- 
loading the  digestive  organs  with  articles  of  diet  difficult  of  digestion,  or 
subjecting  the  canal  to  the  irritation  of  unbolted  flour,  than  the  continnaDce 
of  constipation  would  occasion. 

The  medicinal  means  are  laxative  remedies.  With  regard  to  these,  a 
general  rule  is,  the  remedy  chosen  should  be  mild,  and  the  quantity  as  small 
as  will  suffice  for  the  object.  Purgation  is  to  be  avoided.  Some  patients 
fall  into  the  custom  of  allowing  the  constipation  to  continue  for  several  days, 
and  then  resorting  to  a  free  purgative.  The  constipation  is,  of  course,  relieved 
for  the  time,  but  the  constipated  habit  becomes  more  and  more  fixed  by  this 
course.  Another  general  rule  may  be  stated  :  If  more  than  one  small  dose 
of  laxative  be  required,  the  remedy  is  to  be  given  in  small  doses  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  rather  than  given  in  a  single  dose.  In  this  way  the 
object  is  effected  with  a  less  amount  of  medicinal  impression,  and  there  is 
less  risk  of  purgation. 

As  regards  the  particular  remedy,  aloes  is  especially  suited  to  the  desired 
object.  It  may  generally  with  advantage  be  combined  in  a  pill  with  a  tonic, 
either  the  sulphate  of  quinia  or  a  preparation  of  iron,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna  may  be  added.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
aloes,  often  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  in  each  pill,  will  suffice.  The  old  pre- 
paration known  as  the  elixir  proprietatis  (tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrb)  is 
well  suited  to  this  object,  a  drachm  given  at  bedtime,  and  repeated,  if  neces- 
sary, once  or  twice  during  the  day.  This  preparation  loses,  with  age,  its 
disagreeable  bitterness,  and  is  not  generally  repulsive  given  with  a  little 
water  and  an  abundance  of  sugar.     A  small  piece  of  rhubarb  takeu  repeat- 
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cdly  during  the  day,  effects  sometrmes  the  object  satisfactorily,  and  this  remedy 
to  many  persons  is  not  disagreeable.  I  have  known  a  few  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  colcbicum,  repeated  shortly  after  each  meal,  to  answer  admirably. 
There  are  varioos  modes  of  rendering  the  daily  use  of  a  laxative  remedy  not 
QDpieasant  to  the  taste.  Prunes  stewed  in  an  infusion  of  senna,  answer  well, 
and  are  not  unpalatable.  The  confection  of  senna  and  medicated  figs  are 
abo  Boited  to  persons  who  take  a  pill  or  potion  with  repugnance.  Trons- 
Mao  claims  for  his  favorite  medicine,  belladonna,  that  it  acts  as  an  efficient 
kxative  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation.  It  has  failed  to  have  this  action 
in  my  experience,  and  I  have  frequently  made  trial  of  it.  Here,  as  in  other 
iostaoces,  experience  in  individual  cases  is  to  be  the  guide.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  in  which  medicinal  means  are  relied  npon,  some  form  of  the 
•o-called  dinner-pills,  or,  as  they  have  been  aptly  termed,  *'  peristaltic  per- 
naders,"  will  be  found  most  convenient  and  satisfactory ;  and,  for  the  fas- 
tidious, they  may  be  silvered  or  sugar-coated.  The  white  mustard-seed  was 
formerly  a  popular  remedy  much  in  vogue,  but  this  is  objectionable  on 
accooDt  of  a  liability  to  accumulate  and  become  impacted  within  the  intestine, 
laxative  remedies  are  not  to  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  is  required 
toflecore  an  habitual  action  of  the  bowels.  A  minute  dose  of  strychnia  or 
imz  vomica,  added  to  a  laxative,  is  thought  by  many  to  render  the  operation 
of  the  latter  more  successful. 

The  mechanical  means  consist  in  the  nse  of  enemas  and  suppositories. 
The  regular  ase  of  an  enema  of  cold  water,  at  the  same  hour  daily,  is  a  sim- 
ple, and  sometimes  an  effective  measure.  This  measure,  however,  is  better 
uited  to  occasional  than  to  habitual  constipation.  Habitually  resorted  to, 
His  apt  to  fail  after  a  time  ;  the  rectum  becoming  accustomed,  as  it  were,  to 
tke  atimnlus  of  distension,  it  ceases  to  excite  the  peristaltic  movements.  In 
woe  cases  a  suppository  of  soap  answers  the  purpose  of  provoking  a  regular 
aod  sufficient  evacuation.  The  cocoa-nut  butter  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Common  molasses  candy  answers  equally  well,  an  oval  mass  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  being  introduced  within  the  rectum.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
temporary  expedient,  ceasing  usually  to  be  effective  after  a  time. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  management  in  cases  of  habitual  constipa- 
tion is  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  measures.     It  is  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
to  solicit  an  evacuation  at  the  same  hour  daily.     The  importance  of  this  rule 
is  to  be  enforced,  but,  of  course,  its  success  will  depend  on  the  perseverance 
of  the  patient     The  time  of  the  day  most  convenient  for  the  act  of  defecation 
ia  to  be  selected,  and,  in  general,  the  roost  favorable  time  is  in  the  morning 
after  breakfast.     At  the  time  fixed  upon,  the  patient  should  devote  a  reason- 
able period  to  the  function  of  defecation,  but  without  persisting  in  violent, 
fraiiless  efforts.     This  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  not  to  be 
omitted  a  single  day,  except  from  necessity.     It  may  be  long  before  the 
desired  object  is  accomplished,  but,  sooner  or  later,  with  the  aid  of  some  of 
the  means  which  have  been  indicated,  the  desire  will  be  felt  at  the  appointed 
boor,  aod  the  ability  to  defecate  at  that  time  will  be  acquired  in  the  great 
■lajority  of  cases.     It  is  impossible  to  secure  regularity  and  sufficiency  of  the 
tracuations  without  perseverance  in  this  part  of  the  management. 

If  this  plan  were  early  inculcated  and  carried  out  in  health,  habitual  con* 
•tipation  would  be  as  rare  as  it  is  now  frequent.  The  prevention  is  not  less 
watt  than  simple.  The  function  may  be  brought  fully  under  the  control  of 
kmbit.  This  fact  should  be  generally  understood,  more  especially  in  the 
training  of  girls,  most  of  whom  become  affected  with  habitual  constipation, 
aad  goffer  from  it  all  their  lives.  Unfortunately  the  existence  of  the  function 
of  defecatioD  ia  too  often  ignored  from  notions  of  false  delicacy,  and  the 
26 
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afrection  bpcotneK  estsbliahed  becnasc  parenis  and  teachers  are  either  tim 
BtUe»  i>rTiorant  of  tliis  simple  metliod  of  preveulion  or  consider  the  subjM 
belonging  exclusifelf  to  tbe  physician. 


INTESTINAL  COLIC. 
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The  term  colic,  injita  etymology,  relates  to  the  colon,  bnt  U  is  ofh 
applied  to  paroxysmal,  spasmodic  pain  in  other  parts.  Thus,  the  pbra 
hepatic  colic  is  used  to  denote  tbe  pain  caused  by  tbe  passage  of  gall-Gtoiica 
■nd  nephritic  colic  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  renal  calcali  along  thi 
ureter.  A  painful  affection  of  the  nterus  is  sometimes  called  nl«rine  colic. 
In  the  present  nomenclature  of  diseases,  there  is  no  suffix  or  prefix  wbicb, 
joined  to  the  name  of  a  part,  expresses  a  painful  spasmodic  affection  of  IhM 
part.  Tbe  affection  of  ibe  alimentary  canal  known  u  colic  may  not  be  seated 
excluairely  in  the  colon.  Jt  is  probable  that  tbe  small,  as  veil  as  the  lar)re, 
intestine  is  affected  in  certain  cases  of  intestinal  colic.  As  applied  to  tbe 
Intestines,  colic  denotes  pain  occurring  in  paroxysms  or  in  marked  exacerba- 
lions,  the  pain  of  a  character  supposed  to  indicate  spasm,  tbat  is,  twisting, 
constricting,  or  griping.  Colic  pains  are  symptomatic  of  different  inOuuma- 
tory  affections,  viz.,  dysentery,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  and  of  the  various  lesions 
Tfhicb  give  rise  to  intestinal  obstmclion.  They  enter,  also,  into  the  func- 
tional affection  known  as  cholera.  As  constituting  an  individoal  malady, 
Goiic,  of  course,  is  independent  of  inflammation  or  Blruciural  lesions,  and  is 
diaeorinected  from  any  other  functional  affection. 

An  attack  of  colic  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  or  exacerbationa  of  pain, 
TBrying  mncb  in  Beverity  in  different  cases,  nsuall;  Gituated  around  tbe 
umbilicus.  Tbe  poin  is  frequently  extremely  severe;  the  patient  bends  lb© 
body  forward  with  tbe  thighs  llexed,  writhes,  and  tries  a  variety  of  positions, 
groaning  or  crying  aloud  from  tbe  intensity  of  suffering.  The  sovcro  paia 
cuiitinueB  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  either  ceases  completely  or  abat«s,  to 
return  again  with  the  same  eeveritj  after  an  interval  uanally  of  brief  duration. 
If  left  to  continue  without  raeaaures  for  relief,  an  attack  may  embrace  a  fev 
parosyema  only,  or  it  may  last  for  several  hours.  An  attack  lasting  for  a 
Bhort  time,  and  ending  in  one  or  more  free  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  is 
BO  common  as  to  be  familiar  to  every  one. 

Tbe  abdomen,  in  attacks  of  colic,  is  frequently  retracted,  but,  in  somo 
cases,  more  or  less  tympanitic.     Generally  there  is  absence  of  tenderneRSf  I 
mid  firm  pressure  with  tbe  hands,  or  by  lying  upon  tbe  belly,  affords  relief|M 
but  in  some  cases  there  is  more  or  less  soreness  and  tenderness  on  pressureM 
especially  over  the  site  of  the  ctecum.     During  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  tht  I 
abdominal    muscles   are   sometimes  spasmodically   affected,   especially    the 
teelua  muscle,  the^aecltona  of  which  are  felt  as  hard  bunchea.     Usnally  there 
is  constipation.     Nausea  is  sometimes  present,  and  occasionally  vomitinf. 
The  pulse  is  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  accelerated.    The  skin  ia  cool,  and, 
during  the  severity  of  pain,  frequently  bathed  in  perspiration. 

In  a  case  presenting  the  characters  just  described,  it  is  important  to  deter- 
mine, as  soon  as  practicable,  the  existence  simply  of  a  functional  affection, 
that  ia,  to  differentiate  colic  from  affections  in  which  pains  like  those  of  colic 
occur.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  excluding  these  affections.  Dys- 
eniery  ia  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  tbe  dejections  characteristic  of 
tbat  disease.  Enteriiis  is  excluded  by  tbe  absence  of  the  symptoms  denoting 
inflammation.  The  pain,  in  these  two  affectionK,  is  rarely  as  violent  as  itt' 
nost  cases  of  colic;  but  incases  of  acute  peritonitis,  ihe  exacerbations  Q 
pain  way  equal  iu  violence  iboac  of  a  severe  attack  of  colic,  aud  ibe  error  o 
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eonfoonding  these  two  affections  has  been  committed  in  not  a  few  instances. 
The  ezclasion  of  peritonitis  is  to  be  based  on  the  absence  of  notable  ten- 
derness over  the  abdomen,  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  frequency  of 
the  poise,  and  other  general  symptoms  denoting  a  graver  affection  than  colic. 
loTigioation,  internal  hernia,  and  other  obstructive  lesions  cannot  always  be 
tt  ooce  excluded.  As  a  rule,  the  paroxysmal  pain  occurring  in  connection 
with  these  lesions  at  the  outset,  and,  indoid,  all  along,  is  less  violent  than  in 
colic,  and,  after  a  time,  the  existence  of  something  m^re  than  colic  is  shown 
by  persisting  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting  of  so-called  stercoraceous  matter, 
Booetimes  tenesmus,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  prostration,  etc.  The  absence 
of  these  symptoms,  after  a  time,  warrants  the  exclusion  of  obstructive  lesions. 
The  possibility  that  some  obstructive  lesion  may  exist  is  not  to  be  lost 
Bight  of,  in  eases  which  at  first  have  the  appearance  of  simple  colic.  The 
poKibility  of  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  a 
etrefol  examination  with  reference  to  this  point  is  not  to  be  omitted.  The 
resemblance  of  labor-pains  to  those  of  colic  is  to  be  recollected.  Pregnancy 
is  sometimes  concealed,  and  it  has  happened  that  the  physician,  supposing 
his  patient  to  be  suffering  from  colic,  has  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  cry 
oft  Dewly-bom  infant  onder  the  bedclothes. 

The  several  varieties  of  colic,  which  writers  have  generally  recognized,  do 
lot  require  separate  consideration.  Some  of  these  varieties  rest  on  an  in- 
sofficient  basis.  The  colic  has  been  called  crapulous  when  it  proceeds  from 
indigestion.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  attacks  which  are  apt  to  follow 
orer-indnlgence  at  the  table,  ending  frequently  in  crapulous  diarrhoea.  A 
colic  is  called  Batulent  when  accompanied  with  tympanites,  or  the  expulsion 
of  gas  with  relief.  This  variety  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  infancy.  The  term 
bilioas  colic  has  been  osed  when  the  affection  is  supposed  to  depend  on 
hepatic  derangement  This  dependence  is  merely  conjectural,  and  there  is 
BO  more  reason  for  continuing  to  append  the  word  bilious  to  this  affection, 
thtn  to  various  others  in  which  the  coexistence  of  disorder  of  the  liver  is 
eqully  hypothetical.  Colic  has  been  called  stercoraceous  when  attributable 
to  the  retention  of  feces ;  but  the  latter  is  perhaps  oftener  an  effect  than  a 
Ciose  of  colic.  In  another  variety  called  verminous,  the  colic  is  supposed 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  worms,  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
colic  ever  proceeds  from  this  source.  The  variety  called  saturnine  or  lead 
colic,  is  properly  a  distinct  affection,  and  will  be  considered  as  such. 

The  morbid  condition  in  colic  is  supposed  to  be  spasm.  Its  seat  is,  there- 
fore, the  muscular  tunic  of  the  small  or  large  intestine.  That  this  is  the 
pttbological  character  of  the  affection,  is  shown  by  the  kind  of  pain,  the  con- 
stipation, together  with  the  other  local  symptoms,  and  the  therapeutical  mea- 
iores  which  are  found  to  be  successful.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  supposed 
by  Abercrombie,  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  spasm  may  be  preceded  by 
paralysis  of  a  section  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  consequent  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  its  contents.  Like  other  spasmodic  affections,  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  causes  which  act  either  directly  upon  the  part  affected,  or  indirectly 
through  its  nervous  communications.  The  late  Prof.  Charles  Hooker,  of 
Tale  College,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  intestinal  auscultation,  published  in 
1849,  states  that,  during  an  attack  of  colic,  borborygmal  sounds  indicating 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal  tube  are  suspended,  and  that  the 
tenDioaiioD  of  the  attack  is  preceded  by  a  return  of  these  sounds  for  some 
tine  before  the  complete  relief  of  pain. 

Attacks  of  colic  are  frequently,  if  not  generally,  attributable  to  the  local 
aetioD  of  the  ingesta.  They  may  arise  from  indigestion  caused  either  by 
eicess  io  quantity,  or  the  indigestible  quality  of  food.  They  not  infrequently 
fiiilow  exposure  to  cold  or  fatiguing  exertions,  but  these  causes  probably  act 
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by  occasioning  iDdigestion.  Certain  articles  of  diet,  for  example  shell-fish, 
in  some  persons,  give  rise  to  attacks  of  colic,  in  consequence  of  an  idiosyn- 
crasy which  is  inexplicable.  The  mnscalar  tnnic  of  the  intestine  is  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  spasm  in  infancy,  and  colic  occurs  much  oftener  in  early 
than  in  middle  and  advanced  life.  A  susceptibility  to  intestinal  spasm  belongs 
to  some  persons,  constituting  a  predisposition  to  this  affection.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  every  physician  there  are  tbfse  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of  colic  more 
or  less  frequently.  This  predisposition  may  continue  for  a  certain  namber  of 
years,  and  then  disappear.  Persons  with  this  predisposition  often  have  an 
uncomfortable  sensation  of  weight,  coldness,  or  numbness  in  the  abdomen, 
with  general  languor  and  irritability,  preceding  the  development  of  colic, 
and  by  means  of  these  premonitions  they  are  able  to  predict  an  impending 
attack. 

Although  attended  with  great,  and,  if  not  efficiently  treated,  often  pro- 
tracted suffering,  colic  is  not  a  dangerous  affection.  It  may  be  doubted  if, 
alone,  it  ever  prove  fatal.  It  is  one  of  those  violent  functional  affections 
from  which  recovery  takes  place  rapidly.  It  has  no  tendency  to  eventuate 
in  inflammation  or  any  other  disease,  but,  in  proportion  to  its  duration,  it 
is  followed  by  fatigue  or  weakness,  and  more  or  less  abdominal  soreness  may 
remain  for  some  time. 

The  object  of  treatment  is  the  relief  of  spasm  as  indicated  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  pain.  Measures  are  to  be  directed  to  this  object  without  reference 
to  the  cause  of  the  attack,  or  the  existence  of  constipation.  If,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  an  attack  have  been  indoeed  by  the  presence  of  irritating 
ingesta,  ipeasures  directed  to  the  spasm  should  take  precedence  of  evacuants; 
and  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  bowels  were  constipated  at  the  time  or 
the  attack,  the  removal  of  this  condition  is  a  secondary  object  So  long  as 
spasm  continues,  there  is  a  resistance  to  the  action  of  cathartics,  and  to 
defer  measures  for  the  relief  of  pain  until  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated, 
is  to  prolong  needlessly  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

In  mild  attacks,  warmth  to  the  abdomen  and  extremities,  a  little  spirit 
not  largely  diluted  with 'hot  water,  some  aromatic  stimulant  such  as  anise, 
ginger,  cloves,  mint,  etc.,  or  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  will  suffice  to  pro- 
cure relief.  Twenty  drops  of  chloroform,  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  short 
intervals,  will  sometimes  afford  prompt  relief  in  severe  cases.  If  not,  opium 
in  some  form  is  to  be  given  to  the  extent  of  procuring  freedom  from  pain. 
Administration  per  enema  is  to  be  preferred.  A  drachm  of  laudanum  and 
the  same  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  assafoetida,  in  a  small  quantity  of  muci- 
lage or  starch,  may  be  injected,  with  injunctions  to  the  patient  to  resist  the 
,f  desire  to  expel  it,  and,  usually,  in  a  short  time,  this  desire  passes  off.  If 
:  Complete  relief  do  not  follow  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  enema  may  be 
repeated.  If  the  suffering  be  extremely  intense,  double  this  quantity  of 
laudanum,  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  may  be  given  in  the  first  or  second  enema. 
If  necessary  the  enema  may  be  repeated  a  second  or  third  time.  A  similar 
plan  is  to  be  pursued  as  regards  the  doses  and  repetitions,  if  the  opiate  be 
given  by  the  month.  Hot  fomentations  or  dry  heat  should  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen.  Speedy  success  may  be  counted  upon  by  pursuing  this  plan 
of  treatment. 

The  subsequent  treatment  is  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  relating 
to  the  abdomen.  If  no  inconvenience  be  felt,  measures  to  effect  a  move- 
ment of  the  bowels  need  not  be  employed  for  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight 
hours.  Not  infrequently,  if  the  physician  be  not  in  haste  to  give  a  cathartic, 
a  sufficient  evacuation  occurs  spontaneously.  If  measures  to  effect  a  move- 
ment be  required,  a  large  simple  enema  may  suffice ;  if  not,  a  mild  salino 
purgative  may  be  given  in  divided  doses,  or  castor  oil  if  this  remedy  bo  not 
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offensiTe  to  the  patient     The  diet  for  a  day  or  two  should  be  simple  and 
restricted. 

The  certafntj  with  which  colic  yields  to  an  efficient  opiate  treatment  ren- 
ders it  one  of  the  affections  which  exemplify  very  palpably  the  resources  of 
medicine.  Some  patients,  however,  suffer  considerably  from  the  after-effects 
of  the  opiom  giveu,  and  this,  in  some  measure,  compromises  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  the  physician  and  patient  in  the  success  of  the  treatment. 
Persons  who  are  nnfortuuately  affected  unpleasantly  by  most  forms  of  opium 
are  sometimes  able  to  take  certain  preparations  with  less  inconvenience  than 
ethers.     The  experience  of  the  patient  on  this  point  should  be  consulted. 


ENTERALGIA. 

The  term  enteralgia  denotes  a  neuralgic  affection  referable  to  the  intestines. 
It  has,  to  the  latter,  the  same  relation  as  gastralgia  to  the  stomach.  Gastral- 
fU  tnd  enteralgia  may  be  associated.  Enteralgia  and  colic  are  not  infre- 
<|QeDtly  confounded,  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  distinguish,  clinically,  the  one 
^iQ  Uie  other.  Enteralgia  is  characterized  by  pain  within  the  abdomen, 
vith  intermissions  or  remissions,  the  pain  having  more  or  less  intensity,  but 
lickiDg  the  twisting  or  griping  character  of  the  pain  in  colic.  It  may  be 
10  severe  as  to  lead  to  contortions  and  oral  expressions  of  suffering.  In 
females,  enteralgia  is  an  element  of  attacks  of  tympanites  due  to  the  secre- 
tioo  of  gas,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  hysterical  phenomena. 

The  diagnosis  involves  the  exclusion  of  the  various  affections  from  which 
tolie  is  to  be  discriminated,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  affection. 
Kheomatism  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  also  to  be  excluded.  According  to 
Tilleii,  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia  bears  a  close  resemblance,  as  regards 
the  seat,  etc.,  of  pain,  to  enteralgia,  but  it  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the 
eiisteoce  of  tenderness  in  front  at  the  umbilical  or  hypogastrio  region,  and 
iiio  at  points  in  the  lumbar  and  lateral  portions  of  the  body,  whereas,  in 
toteralgia,  tenderness  on  pressure  is  generally  wanting. 

The  treatment  involves  the  same  principles  as  the  treatment  of  gastralgia 
And  other  neuralgic  affections. 


LEAD  COLIC. 

The  affection  now  commonly  known  as  saturnine  or  lead  colic,  has  been 
described  by  writers,  at  different  times  and  places,  under  a  variety  of  names. 
Painter's  colic,  plumber's  colic,  colic  of  Poitou  or  colica  picftonum,  Devon- 
shire colic,  colic  of  Madrid,  vegetable  colic,  rachialgia,  dry  bellyache,  and 
other  names  which  might  be  added,  all  relate  to  the  same  affection,  which  is 
one  of  the  varied  forms  under  which  lead  poisoning  is  manifested.  For  the 
evidences  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  the  reader  is  referred  to  trea- 
tises entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  affection  more  largely  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  scope  of  this  work.*  The  affection  differs  from  ordinary  colic, 
as  regards  not  only  its  causation  and  clinical  history,  but  its  pathological 

• 

'  IknqneroPt  Treatise  on  Lead  Diseases,  translated  by  Samuel  L.  Dana,  M.D., 
U.D.,  1S48,  gives  a  oonoise  but  oompreheuaive  exposition  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
\f  Bodem  re— arohes,  of  the  varioas  manifestations  of  poisoning  by  lead.  For  a 
rhmmi  of  faeta  bearing  on  the  statement  contained  in  the  sentence  to  which  this  note 
It  appendadf  the  reader  may  oonsalt  the  Guide  du  M^decin  Pixictieien^  by  Valleiz, 
ediUon  of  1860,  under  head  of  Colique  nerveuse. 
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character ;  it  is  not  a  spasmodic,  bot  a  nenralgic  affection,  that  is,  s  rarietyl 
of  cnteralgia. 

Tlie  affeulion  is  developed  nsnally  in  a  pradunl  manner,  and  is  preceded 
by  prodromic  phenomena,  which  are  the  freneral  effects  of  lead  poisoniiit, 
Tiz.p  pallor,  due  to  anffimia,  and  frequently  an  icterode  bne  of  the  skial 
a  pecnliar  fetor  of  the  breath  and  a  metallic  taste  in  the  month,  loss  of  api 
petite,  constipation,  pain  in  the  limbs,  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  masculai 
debility.  Pain  in  the  abdomen  is  at  first  comparatively  slight  and  prograi' 
sively  increases,  becoming,  at  length,  tbe  chief  ailment.  The  pain  is  ofleuM 
referred  to  the  region  of  tbe  ambilieiis,  bnt  sometimes  to  tbe  epigastrioi 
hypogostrium,  and  it  may  be  limited  to  other  eitnations,  or  it  may  eziead' 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  but  is  asiially  coDtined  within  a  small  space.  Tbe  ' 
pain  freqnenlly  shootG  into  the  back,  the  i;enital  organs,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  pain  is  sometimes  dnll  or  aching,  and,  at  other  times,  acute  and 
lancinating.  It  varies,  in  different  caees,  within  wide  limits,  as  regards  in- 
tensity, In  a  mild  form  it  merely  occaaioDs  annoyance,  like  the  paio  iu  cer- 
tain cases  of  gaatralgia,  but  in  a  severe  form  the  suffering  is  extreme,  causing 
the  patient  to  assume  a  variety  of  nnnalural  and  fantastic  positions,  and  to 
Dtler  loud  groans  or  cries,  as  in  severe  cases  of  gastralgia  and  ordinary  colic. 
The  abdomen  may  be  more  or  less  meteorized  or  tympanitic,  but  it  isoftener 
depressed,  and  resisting  to  pressure.  Pressure  on  tbe  abdomen,  if  made 
gradually  and  over  a  considerable  space,  is  generally  well  borne  and  often 
affords  relief;  patients  are  apt  to  lie  npon  tbe  belly,  with  a  folded  pillow  or 
some  other  snl>stance,  and  sometimes  the  closed  hand,  placed  under  Ihcm 
over  the  seal  of  the  pain.  Pressure,  however,  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
or  percussion  of  the  abdomen  may  not  be  well  borne.  The  bowels  are  con- 
stipated, the  eiceptions  to  this  rule  being  infrequent,  and  the  dejectiona 
frequently  consist  of  small  hard  lumps,  or  scybala.  More  or  less  nausea 
occurs  in  a  toojority  of  cases,  aud  not  infrequently  vomiting.  Hiccongh  and 
eructations  of  gas  are  not  uncommon.  The  appetite  is  lost  The  nrlne  ia 
scanty,  and  mictnrition  is  sometimes  difficult  and  painfnl.  Circnmscribed 
projections  or  tnmors,  changing  their  situation,  and  due,  eTidcntly,  to  tM 
accumulation  of  gas  in  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  have  been  observed. 
The  pain  may  1)e  exclusively  in  paroxysms,  the  patient,  in  the  intermissioD^ 
being  entirely  free  from  it,  but  much  oftener  more  or  less  constant  pain  [~" 
experienced  with  exacerbations.  The  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  vary  mud 
iu  different  cases  in  dnralion,  as  well  as'  scverily.  They  may  last  for  a  firt 
moments  only,  or  continue  for  several  hoars.  The  intermissioDS  or  rem." 
aioDB  also  vary  in  duration  from  a  few  moments  to  hours  and  even  days. 

In  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  local  symptoms,  there  is  no  febrile  mo 
ment  unless  there  be  some  accidental  complication.  The  pnlse  is  abnoi 
mally  slow,  and  frequently  irregular.  It  is  generally  fuller  and  harder  IhaiT 
in  health.  The  eltin  is  cool.  The  mind  is  an.xious  and  depressed.  Tbe 
strength  fails  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  pain  and  the  duration  of 
the  affection.  The  affection  may  be  complicated  with  other  mauifestationa 
of  lead-poisoning,  viz.,  paralysis  affecting  certJtin  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  especially  the  extensors  of  the  forearm,  amaurosis,  neuralgia  in  different 
BJtuations,  occasionally  epileptiform  convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma.  Tbe 
latter  have  been  embraced  by  Tanquerel  and  other  writers  under  the  name 
lead  euce|)haIopathy. 

The  affection  has  no  definite  duration,  in  this  respect  resembling  nenralgic 
affections  in  general.  When  left  to  itself,  it  may  end  In  a  few  days,  or  after 
the  lapse  of  weeks,  aud,  if  the  patient  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  causa, 
it  may  persist  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  itself,  it  involves  little  or  ndi. ' 
danger  to  life,  nor  ia  there  ground  to  believe  that  it  leads  to  any  seriou 
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Abdominal  disease.  But  other  effects  of  lead  poisoning,  which  may  compli- 
cate or  follow  this  affection,  especially  the  effects  embraced  nnder  the  name 
of  lead  encephalopathy,  are  liable  to  end  fatally.  The  affection  frequently 
pQrsaes  an  irregular  course,  varying  in  severity  much  at  different  periods ; 
and  relapses,  after  all  the  symptoms  have  ceased  for  days  or  weeks,  without 
May  fresh  Introduction  of  lead,  are  not  uncommon. 

The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  in  sufiScient  quantity  to  give  rise 
to  its  morbid  effects,  may  take  place  through  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the 
mocons  membrane  in  other  parts,  and  the  skin.  Certain  occupations  involve 
the  inhalation  of  lead.  Persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-paints 
are  most  exposed,  and,  of  those  who  suffer  from  lead  poisoning,  the  largest 
proportion  are  of  this  occupation.  Next  to  this  class,  painters  are  most 
exposed.  More  or  less  exposure,  by  inhalation,  belongs  to  a  great  number 
of  occupations,  such  as  paper  staining,  grinding  of  colors,  glazing  cards, 
maonfactaring  earthen  pottery,  plumbing,  shot  making,  etc.  Lead  poison- 
iig  has  repeatedly  occurred  from  sleeping  in  newly-painted  rooms.  Lead 
may  be  introduced  through  the  stomach  in  various  articles  of  food  and  drink. 
The  colic  of  Poiton  was  due  to  wine,  and  that  of  Devonshire  to  cider 
adslterated  with  lead  in  order  to  give  it  sweetness.  This  kind  of  adultera- 
tioo  baa  been  practised  since  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  in  the  places 
JQst  named,  and  it  is  perhaps  still  sometimes  resorted  to.  Liquid  and  solid 
articles  of  diet,  especially  if  they  contain  a  free  acid,  become  impregnated 
vith  lead  by  being  in  leaden  vessels  or  earthen  vessels  glazed  with  lead. 
Some  years  ago  a  large  number  of  persons  within  a  limited  district  in  Ohio 
tere  affected  with  a  disease  which,  for  some  time,  was  regarded  as  a  novel 
epidemic,  and  received  the  name  of  dry  cholera.  It  was  found  to  have  the 
dSagoostic  characters  of  lead  colic,  and  was  traced  to  the  common  use  of  a 
eheap  kind  of  earthenware  made  in  that  vicinity,  into  the  glazing  of  which 
lead  entered.'  Prof.  Fenner,  in  the  Southern  Medical  Reports,  vol.  i.,  de- 
•eribes  an  epidemic  colic  which  he  observed  in  New  Orleans,  and  which  he 
traced  to  lead  contained  in  soda-water,  and  my  colleague.  Prof.  Doremus, 
some  years  ago,  demonstrated  the  presence  of  lead  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  soda-water  drawn  from  fountains  in  this  city  (New  York).  Water 
distributed  In  lead  pipes  is  not  infrequently  the  vehicle  of  its  introduction 
into  the  system.'  Lead  sometimes  enters  into  the  substances  used  to  color 
confectionery,  condiments,  and  other  articles,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give 
rise  to  poisonous  effects.  Articles  inclosed  in  lead  foil  may  become  con- 
taminated. The  habit  of  chewing  shot  and  pieces  of  the  lining  of  tea  boxes 
bu  been  known  to  give  rise  to  various  manifestations  of  lead  poisoning 
lasting  for  four  years  before  the  cause  of  disease  was  discovered.'  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  diverse  modes  in  which  lead  finds  its  way  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Its  use  as  a  remedy  has  given  rise  to  colic  and  other  morbid 
effects.  It  may  be  Introduced  through  the  skin,  although  doubtless  with 
dilBcoIty.  Prof.  Lewis  Rogers,  of  Louisville,  has  informed  me  that  he  has 
known  the  characteristic  paralysis  called  wrist  drop,  fairly  attributable  to  the 
long-eontinued  application,  to  the  hands  and  face,  of  a  cosmetic  containing 
leidL  Finally,  Instances  of  lead  poisoning  by  means  of  coUyria  and  vaginal 
injections  have  been  reported. 

The  diagnosis  of  lead  colic,  in  most  cases,  is  not  difficult  If  the  <Ascnpa* 
tkm  of  the  patient  involve  obvious  exposure  to  lead,  a  suspicion  of  the 

I  Artiele  by  E.  C.  Bidwell,  M.  D.,  in  the  Ohio  Medical  Journal,  1851. 
*  Vide  appendix  to  translation  of  Tanquerers  treatise,  and  Report  of  Horatio  Adams, 
K.  D.,  in  Transactions  of  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  v. 
'  Vid^.  ease  in  Western  Lancet,  Cincinnati,  oommanioated  by  Dr.  Bdward  Mnrphj, 
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satnre  of  tbe  affection  is,  of  coarse,  at  once  aroased  4  bat  this,  and  other 
nan ifestat ions  of  lead  poisoning  not  infreqaently  occur  in  persons  who  are 
not  aware  of  any  such  exposure,  and  it  may  require  no  small  pains  to  dis- 
coTer  the  mode  in  which  the  poisoning  has  taken  place,  after  the  character 
of  the  affection  has  been  ascertained.  The  diagnostic  characters  of  lead 
colic  as  compared  with  those  of  ordinary  colic,  offer  points  of  difference 
which  enable  the  physician  to  discriminate  it  from  the  latter.  The  gradual 
development,  the  occurrence  of  remissions  much  more  frequently  than  inter- 
missions, the  persistency  of  the  affection,  the  concurrence  of  pain  in  the  back, 
limbs,  and  sometimes  in  the  chest,  the  occurrence  of  nausea  and  vomiting, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  constipation,  and  frequently  dysnria,  characterize  this 
affection  when  contrasted  with  ordinary  colic.  Coexisting  paralysis  in  some 
cases,  especially  if  limited  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  strengthens 
the  diagnosis.  Enteritis  and  peritonitis  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of 
symptoms  denoting  inflammation.  Enteralgia,  exclusiTe  of  its  occurrence 
in  connection  with  hysteria,  is  so  rare,  excepting  when  produced  by  lead, 
that  its  existence  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  this  causation.  A  valu- 
able sign  was  indicated  by  Tanquerel  in  his  treatise  on  lead  diseases,  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  in  1S38,  and  its  diagnostic  importance  enforced  by  Dr. 
Henry  Brinton  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  in  1840.  This  sign  consists  in  a  blue  or  slate  discoloration  of  the 
gumd  at  their  junction  with  the  teeth.  The  blue  line  on  the  gums  may  be 
apparent  on  the  npper  or  lower  jaw  or  on  both.  It  is  wanting  in  sections 
where  teeth  have  been  lost.  It  is  most  marked  in  proportion  as  the  teeth 
are  incrusted  with  tartar,  and  in  persons  who  neglect  cleanliness  in  thii 
situation.  The  discoloration  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  evolved  from  the  decomposition  of 
particles  of  food  remaining  between  the  teeth  and  beneath  the  margin  of 
the  gums.  The  presence  of  the  lead  to  combine  with  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  if  it  be  introduced,  as  is  usual,  into 
the  system  through  the  mouth  either  with  the  inspired  air  or  in  food  or 
drink ;  but  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  sufficient  lead  may  be  elimi- 
nated in  this  situation  to  account  for  the  sign.  The  sign  is  not  present  in 
all  eases.  Its  absence,  therefore,  is  not  proof  that  lead  colic  does  not  exist 
Clinical  observation,  however,  shows  that  the  sign  is  present  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases.  It  is  found  frequently  to  precede  the  development  of  colic 
and  other  affections  dependent  on  lead  poisoning.  It  is  not  a  transient 
sign,  but  is  apt  to  persist,  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  affection, 
but  for  some  time  afterward.  In  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  it  is  highly 
important,  and  the  gums  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  it  whenever 
lead  poisoning  is  suspected. 

The  treatment  of  lead  colic  embraces  palliative  and  curative  roeasares. 
The  pain  is  to  be  palliated  by  anodynes  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  con- 
joined with  soothing  applications  to  the  abdomen,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary 
colic.  Chloroform  given  by  the  mouth  and  applied  over  the  abdomen  is 
stated  by  Aran  to  act  promptly  and  efficiently  in  relieving  tbe  pain.  If  this 
prove  ineffectual,  opium  in  some  form  will  be  required,  the  doses  and  their 
repetitions  to  be  graduated  by  the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  pain. 
RelieMs  afforded  by  free  purgation,  and,  for  this  end,  saline,  or  such  other 
cathartics  as  the  stomach  will  best  support,  may  be  given,  and  their  operation 
aided  by  large  purgative  enemata.  The  obstinacy  of  the  constipation  often 
renders  it  difficult  to  procure  free  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  active 
cuthurties  may  be  required.  Tanquerel  advocates  the  efficacy  of  croton  oil, 
a  drop  to  be  given  twice  daily.  He  regards  active  purgation  as  curative, 
and  thia  is  the  view  generally  held.     Drastic  purgatives  entered  largely  into 
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tbe  complicated  treatment  institated  by  Monks  in  the  hospital  La  Charit^^ 
io  Parfs,  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  17th  centorj,  and,  with  varions  modifications, 
eoDtinoed  ever  since  in  that  hospital.  The  employment  of  cathartics  may 
be  usefal  in  removing  lead  contained  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Tbe  warm  bath  is  nsefal  as  a  palliative,  soothing  measnre. 

Se?eral  remedies  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  curative  efficacy  in  this 
iffection.  Alnmen  is  one  of  these.  Its  efficacy  is  advocated  especially  by 
Bncbet,  in  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject  of  lead  colic,  who  states  that  he 
fretted  150  patients  with  this  remedy  more  successfully  than  by  opium  and 
parpatives.  From  one  to  two  drachms  of  aluraen  were  administered  during 
the  day,  in  a  ptisan  to  which  40  or  50  drops  of  laudanum  were  added,  a  mild 
aperient  given  on  the  third  day,  and  the  alumen  continued  for  two  or  three 
daj8  after  the  symptoms  of  the  affection  have  disappeared.  Other  observers, 
Briquet,  Tanquerel,  and  Grisolle,  have  not  met  with  a  similar  success  from 
tbe  alum  treatment.  Sulphuric  acid  has  been  advocated  especially  by  Gen- 
drin,  on  the  basis  of  remarkable  success  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  A  drachm 
of  dilate  salphnric  acid  in  a  quart  of  sweetened  water  forms  a  pleasant  drink 
resembling  lemonade,  and  this  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Tan- 
querel denies  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  giving,  as  the  basis  of  his  denial,  tbe 
reralts  of  its  trial  in  53  cases.  The  success  of  Gendrin's  method,  however, 
is  attested  by  Dr.  Bennett,  who  was  a  pupil  and  house  physician  of  Gendrin 
for  three  years.*  Tbe  prophylactic  efficacy  of  the  sulphuric  acid  lemonade 
ippears  to  have  been  satisfactorily  proven  in  the  lead  works  at  Birmingham, 
Eogland.'  Strychnia  or  nnz  vomica  has  been  recommended  as  a  curative 
rtnedy  by  Hass,  Neligan,  and,  in  this  country,  by  Dr.  Bnlkley,  and  the 
kte  Dr.  Swett* 

Tbe  remedy  regarded  in  this  country,  at  the  present  moment,  as  possessing 
laost  curative  power,  is  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  use  of  this  remedy  as 
tearative  agent,  in  the  treatment  of  lead  diseases,  and  also  those  due  to  the 
pretence  of  mercary  in  the  system,  dates  from  the  publication  in  the  An^ 
nalei  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  in  1849,  of  a  paper  by  Melsens.^  Assuming, 
it  is  generally  believed,  and  as  facts  appear  to  prove,  that  the  local  manifes- 
tations of  lead  poisoning  are  due  to  the  presence  of  an  insoluble  compound 
of  lead  in  tbe  tissues  of  tbe  affected  parts,  Melsens  claims  for  the  iodide  of 
potassinm  the  power  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  the  lead  and  its  elimination 
from  tbe  system.  Tbe  iodine  is  supposed  to  combine  with  the  lead  in  the 
tiisiies  forming  a  soluble  compound  which  passes  out  of  tbe  body  in  tbe  urine. 
Chemical  examination  of  the  intestines,  tbe  paralyzed  voluntary  muscles  and 
other  organs,  in  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  has  shown  the  presence  of  lead  in 
larger  qoantity  than  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  may 
exist  in  the  body  in  health.  The  examination  of  the  urine  in  cases' of  lead 
poisoning  under  treatment  with  the  ioidide  of  potassium,  has  shown  the  pre- 
sence of  lead,  its  absence  in  this  liquid  having  been  ascertained  prior  to  the 
treatment*  Finally,  clinical  observation  appears  to  afford  proof  of  the 
enrative  efficacy  of  this  treatment.  Further  evidence  of  the  latter  consisting 
in  the  reanlta  of  the  treatment  in  a  large  number  of  recorded  cases,  is  a  desi- 
deratom.     With  reference  to  tbe  therapeutics  of  this,  as  of  other  affections, 

'  Appendix  to  Tanqnerel's  Treatise,  by  Dana. 
'Op.  eit. 

*  %d\Wu  TherapentioB,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

*  For  a  translation  of  this  paper  by  William  Bndd,  M.  D.,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
tke  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirurgioal  Review,  Jan.  1853. 

'  For  foots  verifying  this  statement,  see  a  report  of  tbe  results  of  the  treatment  with 
tke  iodide  of  potaisinm  in  23  oases,  in  the  New  York  UospiUl,  by  H.  S.  Swift,  M.  D., 
Ihm  York  MMlioal  Times,  Febroary,  1854. 
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kooirledge  of  iU  naiorml  bistory  as  regards  termiDation  when  left  to  Its  own 
eovne,  is  importaot.  Tanqaerel,  in  his  valuable  treatise,  gi?es  the  results 
IB  31  cases  in  which  no  treatment  was  pursued  for  12  days  after  admission 
iato  hospital,  the  affection  having  existed  for  one  or  more  days  before  ad  mis- 
son.  Of  8  of  these  cases  in  which  the  colic  was  violent,  in  3  a  spontaneous 
curt  took  place  within  the  12  days,  viz.,  on  the  3d,  8th,  and  11th  day.  Of 
13  cases  in  which  the  colic  was  of  moderate  severity,  in  5  a  spontaneous  cure 
look  place  on  the  4th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  11th  day,  and  in  1  on  the  13th  day.  Of 
10  cases  in  which  the  colic  was  light,  in  6  a  spontaneoos  cnre  took  place 
within  the  12  days. 

In  the  treatment  of  lead  poisoning  by  the  iodide  of  potassinm,  Melsens 
eajoins  to  commence  with  moderate  doses,  and  to  increase  the  doses  gradually. 
He  sapposea  that  disturbance  may  arise  from  dissolving  the  lead  out  of  the 
liaraes  rapidly.  Five  grains  may  be  given  three  times  daily  at  first,  and  the 
qaantity  increased  to  a  drachm  per  diem,  if  the  remedy  occasion  no  incon- 
venieQce. 

The  ntility  of  the  warm  bath  as  a  palliative  measure  has  been  already 
referred  to.  It  may  perhaps  be  useful  in  promoting  the  elimination  of  lead 
tbroQgh  the  skin.  It  is  useful  by  removing  from  the  skin  lead  which  comes 
into  contact  with  and  adheres  to  the  surface  in  persons  engaged  in  certain 
occopations.  The  sulphurated  or  sulphurous  bath  may  be  employed  for  the 
latter  object  This  is  made  by  adding  four  ounces  of  the  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sinm  to  thirty  gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden  bathing  vessel  The  use  of  this 
hath  renders  the  presence  of  lead  on  the  skin  apparent  by  the  production  of 
a  dark  discoloration  which  is  readily  removed  by  a  brush.  The  blackness  is 
marked  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  painters  and  workmen  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  preparations  of  lead  used  as  paints,  especially  if  they 
have  neglected  cleanliness ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  lead  elimi- 
nated from  the  body  and  remaining  adherent  to  the  surface.  The  bath 
renders  the  lead  which  may  be  in  contact  with  the  skin  inert,  and  it  is  useful 
as  affording  evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  body  is  entirely  free  from  lead, 
whether  derived  from  without  or  eliminated. 

Prevention  of  the  continued  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  management  The  occupation  is  to  be  suspended  if  it 
involve  exposure,  and  if  the  affection  be  renewed,  or  there  are  other  mani- 
fi}«tations  of  poisoning,  on  resuming  the  occupation,  it  should  be  exchanged 
t>r  soae  other.  If  the  source  of  the  poisoning  be  not  apparent,  it  is  to  be 
900^1  for  antil  found.  This  poison  is  one  which  gives  no  notice  of  its 
^unyiee  into  the  body,  and  no  manifestations  of  its  presence  until  a  certain 
^OKMUit  of  accumulation  has  taken  place.  The  affection  under  consideration 
ia^  bit(  «^t#»  although  the  most  frequent,  of  the  forms  of  disease  to  which  it 
^v^  ns%  There  is  reason  to  think  that  obscure  and  indefinite  ailments 
;tfti  !t«H  uifrvqaently  produced  by  it  in  cases  in  which  suspicion  of  the  cause 
^  7hk  awaJktiied,  and  the  liability  to  these,  as  well  as  the  more  marked  effects, 
')r«#ai  ^  «it  of  water  conducted  in  lead-pi pts  and  various  other  sources, 
^iMNr  vnT  whM  have  been  enumerated,  is  one  of  the  important  subjects  per- 
ui*iteii<  ^  |MMie  health. 

t*W  t»c^K^*fmi  of  those  necessarily  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  more  or  less 
^^^I^aX^  *^^  ^'^'''^  ^  ^^  contact  with  it,  is  also  an  important  subject  Much 
'^  s>«  i^Mi^^  Itftvent  its  introduction  by  attention  to  ventilation,  clothing, 
^)«k«ii>%^  ^«y»<lits|^  llh#  south,  and  the  occasional  use  of  purgatives.  Special 
^i{«Mi<s.'i  m:y<wc^fevNi«  sach  as  the  application  of  moist  sponges  to  the  mouth  and 
^^«^4ak  ^  '>iw  1101^  gif  Masks,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be  important 
V«In»  :^»iV««!5  ^^^^"^^^^  ^^  colic,  an  anemic  condition,  with  general  debility, 
"ua  v'^^^nt  <j%tit  ;ii^pcMpftate  medicinal  and  hygienic  measures  of  treatment. 
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COLIC  FROM  COPPER 

Writers  have  described  a  form  of  colic  sopposed  to  be  prodaced  by  the 

iBtrodactloQ  and  accomuIatioD  of  copper  id  the  syetem,  and  the  term  metallic 

^oUe  has  been  ased  to  embrace,  not  only  the  colic  dae  to  lead,  but  abdominal 

jMiDS,  with  other  symptoms,  attribute^  to  copper,  mercury,  and  arsenic. 

The  diagnostic  features  of  so-called  copper  colic,  as  contrasted  with  lead 

<olic,  have  been  considered  to  be  as  follows :  Limitation  of  pain  to  the 

abdomen,  increase  of  pain  by  pressure,  enlargement  more  frequently  than 

retraction  of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea  with  greenish  stools,  and  infrequency  of 

nausea  or  vomiting.     An  extended  and  careful  examination  of  numerous 

establishments  in  which  the  workmen  were  exposed  to  emanations  from,  and 

eontact  with,  copper  in  various  modes,  conducted  by  Chevallier  and  Boys 

de  Loary,  in  Paris,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  affection  as  colic  from 

copper  does  not  exist.*    This  conclusion,  however,  is  by  no  means  incon- 

Mtentwith  the  fact  that  copper  within  the  system  exerts  a  deleterious  effect 

Anenic  and  preparations  of  mercury,  taken  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce 

t)M  phenomena  of  a  local  acrid  or  irritant  poison,  give  rise  to  pains  which 

uj  resemble  those  of  colic.     Accumulating  within  the  system,  these  mine- 

nil  occasion  certain  toxical  effects,  but  they  do  not,  under  these  circum^ 

lUoces,  lead  to  abdominal  symptoms  which  may  with  propriety  be  considered 

M  ta  individoal  affection  under  the  name  of  colic. 
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Or  the  fanctional  affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  enumerated  in 
a  preceding  chapter,  two  remain  to  be  considered,  viz.,  sporadic  and  epi- 
dmic  cholera.  Cholera  infantum,  belonging  among  the  diseases  of  children, 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  I  shall,  however,  notice  it 
briefly,  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  it,  to  works  devoted 
to  the  diseases  of  children. 

BPOBADIC    CHOLERA. 

The  affection  called  cholera,  in  its  ordinary  form,  is  commonly  known  as 
ekolera  morbus.  Aside  from  the  incongruity  of  associating  these  two  words, 
the  one  Latin  and  the  other  of  Greek  derivation,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
appending  the  word  morbus,  which  expresses  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the 
■aae  of  any  affection,  viz.,  the  existence  of  disease.  The  etymology  of  the 
term  ebolera  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  it  is  supposed  to  signify  a  flow  of 
bile.  The  term  is  of  ancient  date,  and  was  introduced  when  various  liquids 
vera  embraced  nnder  the  head  of  bile.     Not  only  is  the  term  sanctioned  by 

I  Vid$  Njsten's  Diotionnaire  de  M^deoine,  etc.,  1858.    Also,  Yalleix,  op.  oit.,  torn.  t» 
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long  usage,  bot  it  woald  be  difficqlt,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  sobsti- 
tate  a  better  name  for  the  affection  under  consideration.  The  term  sporadic 
serves  to  distingaish  this  from  another  affection,  known  as  cholera,  which 
prevails  as  an  epidemic.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  latter,  which  emanated 
from  India,  it  is  sometimes  called  by  French  writers,  European,  and  bj 
British  writers,  English  cholera;  Writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  mighty 
with  equal  propriety  call  it  American  cholera,  since  it  is  safficientlj  commoDf 
as  an  indigenous  affection,  in  America. 

Clinioal  History. — An  attack  of  sporadic  cholera  is  often  abrupt,  but.  In 
some  cases,  is  preceded,  for  a  period  usually  brief,  rarely  longer  than  a  few 
hours,  by  a  sense  of  weight  or  uneasiness  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  or  ex- 
tending more  or  less  over  the  abdomen,  with  nausea,  occasional  colic  pains, 
etc.  The  attack  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  night  than  in  the  daytime.  It 
is  ushered  in  by  vomiting,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  purging.  Vomiting 
and  purging,  occurring  in  quick  succession,  and  recurring  either  simultane- 
ously or  in  close  alternation,  constitute  the  prominent,  distinctive  symptomatic 
features  of  this  affection. 

The  evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  generally  abundant,  and, 
at  first,  consist  of  the  alimentary  and  fecal  contents.  Afterwards,  liquid  is 
vomited,  sometimes  in  large  quantity,  often  having  the  appearance  and  taste 
of  bile,  sometimes  acid  and  sometimes  acrid,  so  as  to  occasion  a  scalding 
sensation  in  the  throat.  In  like  manner,  the  dejections  become  liquid,  and 
occasion  frequently  a  burning  sensation  at  the  anus.  The  acts  of  vomiting 
and  purging  occur  suddenly  with  but  little  premonition.  They  are  often 
violent,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  ejected  with  force. 
The  acts  of  purging  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  colic  pains,  often 
extremely  severe,  which  are  temporarily  relieved  by  a  free  evacuation. 
Severe  pains,  like  those  of  spasm  or  cramp,  often  attend  the  acts  of  vomiting. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  vomiting,  the  patient  usually  suffers 
from  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  with  urgent  thirst.  The  abdomen 
may  be  at  first  voluminous,  but,  after  repeated  acts  of  vomiting  and  purging, 
it  becomes  contracted.  Tenderness  over  the  abdomen  is  either  wanting  or 
slight  Spasm  of  the  abdominal  muscles  sometimes  occurs,  causing  hard 
bunches  or  knots  as  in  some  cases  of  colic.  Hiccough  is  an  occasional 
symptom. 

With  the  foregoing  local  symptoms  are  associated  anxiety,  restlessness, 
and  a  sense  of  exhaustion  proportionate  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  the 
attack.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  small,  and  feeble.  The  skin 
is  cool  or  even  cold,  and  is  frequently  bathed  in  clammy  sweat.  The  voice 
is  feeble,  sometimes  altered  in  quality,  and  occasionally  there  is  aphonia.  In 
some  severe  cases  cramps  occur  in  the  feet,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  in 
other  situations.     These  add  greatly  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient 

The  affection  runs  a  rapid  course.  After  continuing  for  several  hours, 
the  acts  of  purging  and  vomiting  become  less  severe  and  occur  at  longer 
intervals,  the  pains,  etc.,  progressively  diminish,  until,  at  length,  all  the 
symptoms  disappear,  leaving  an  amount  of  fatigue  proportionate  to  the 
violence  and  duration  of  the  attack.  The  patient  usually  rapidly  recovers. 
It  is  remarkable  that  an  affection  involving  so  much  disorder  should  leave 
the  affected  organs  in  a  condition  to  resume  so  speedily  the  exercise  of  their 
functions.  This  is  the  rule  as  regards  the  progress  and  termination  of  the 
affection,  even  if  its  course  be  not  arrested  by  remedial  interference.  Ex- 
ceptionably,  the  vomiting  and  purging  continue,  the  evacuations  firom  the 
bowels  occur  involuntarily,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  coldness 
of  the  surface  is  more  and  more  marked,  contraction  of  the  featores  takes 
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place;  in  short,  the  patient  falls  into  the  state  of  collapse,  and  dies  within  a 
fev  hoars  from  the  date  of  the  attack.  This  unfavorable  coarse  is  extremely 
nre.  I  cannot  recall  an  example  that  has  fallen  under  my  observation, 
cxclosive  of  cases  occarring  in  infancy. 

« 

Pathologioal  Character. — Sporadic  cholera  appears  to  combine  morbid 
conditions  belonging  to  other  functional  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  considered  as  cases  of  cholera,  the 
ijmptoms  are  attributable  simply  to  indigestion.  Vomiting  and  purging 
denote,  in  these  cases,  the  coincidence  of  acute  dyspepsia  and  crapulous 
disrrhoea.  These  cases  are  usually  comparatively  mild,  and  the  vomiting 
tnd  purging  cease  as  soon  as  the  offending  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  expelled.  In  other  cases,  something  more  than  indigestion  is 
infolved  in  the  pathology.  The  evacuation  of  liquid,  often  in  great  abun- 
dtnce,  shows  hyper-secretion  or  morbid  transudation  into  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  The  affection  then  combines  gastrorrhoea  and  enterorrhosa.  In 
some  cases  the  secretion  of  bile  would  seem  to  be  increased,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate,  from  the  color  and  the  bitter  taste  of  the  Toroited  liquid,  the 
rditive  proportion  of  bile.  It  has  been  common  to  suppose  that  in  this,  as 
in  various  other  affections,  disorder  of  the  liver  is  in  some  way  involved. 
There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  such  a  supposition  ;  it  rests  on  conjecture 
iboe.  It  is  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  that  the  bile  appears  to  be 
Ncreted  in  morbid  quantity.  The  limits  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
pithological  character  of  the  affection  is  reached  when  the  different  morbid 
conditions  into  which  it  is  resolvable  are  enumei'ated.  These  morbid  con- 
ditions, or  elements  of  the  affection,  are  indigestion,  irritation,  spasm  of  the 
nnscnlar  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  enteralgia,  morbid  gastric  and 
intestinal  transudation,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  hyper-secretion  of  bile. 

Causation. — Sporadic  cholera  is  not  peculiar  to  any  country,  but  is  of 
■ore  freqnent  occurrence  in  warm  than  cold  climates.  In  cold  and  temperate 
klitodes  it  occurs  very  rarely  except  during  the  summer  and  autumnal 
■ODths.  An  elevated  temperature  is  thus  involved  in  its  causation,  either 
by  contributing  to  the  development  of  causes,  or  by  rendering  the  system 
Bore  prone  to  be  affected  by  them.  The  affection  occurs  oftener  in  child- 
hood, youth,  and  middle  age  than  in  advanced  life,  and  oftener  in  males  than 
feoiales.  Frequently  an  attack  seems  to  be  attributable  to  the  ingestion  of 
particular  articles  of  food  or  drink.  Uncooked  vegetables,  fruits,  ices,  etc., 
are  often  supposed  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  it.  An  attack  may 
foHoir  tfie  arrest  of  digestion  from  various  causes.  In  some  cases,  as  already 
stated,  the  affection  is  apparently  due  to  indigestion  alone.  It  is  probable 
that,  exclusive  of  these  cases,  the  affection  involves  a  special  cause,  the 
nature  and  source  of  which  are  unknown. 

DiAGNoas. — The  diagnostic  features  of  an  attack  of  sporadic  cholera  are 
so  strongly  marked  that  little  need  be  said  under  this  head.  Yet,  there  is 
lOflie  liability  to  errors  of  diagnosis.  I  have  known  a  case  of  acute  peri- 
tottilts  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  purging,  to  be  considered  as  a  case  of 
diolera,  the  nature  of  the  disease  not  being  discovered  until  the  autopsy  was 
Bade.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  vomiting  and  purging  to  have  sufficient 
promineDce  early  in  peritonitis,  to  lead  to  this  error.  The  diagnostic  marks 
of  peritonitis,  however,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  should 
ilways  be  sought  after  in  cases  of  apparent  cholera.  The  chief  liability  to 
error  in  diagnosis,  relates  to  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  ingestion  of  acrid 
or  corrosive  substances.     It  is  important  to  discriminate  these  cases  from 
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cholera,  with  a  riew  to  aDtldotal  treatment,  prognosis  and  medico-legal  con- 
siderations. The  following  are  the  dififerential  points :  The  acrid  or  corro- 
sive poisons  occasion  vomiting  which  continues  for  some  time  before  diarrhoea 
occurs,  whereas,  in  cholera,  the  purging  is  simultaneous  with,  or  follows 
quickly  the  vomiting.  Moreover,  the  vomiting  in  cases  of  poisoning  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  diarrhoea.  The  symptoms  in  cases  of  poisoning  denote 
a  condition  of  greater  gravity.  The  pulse  is  more  frequent  and  smaller,  the 
expression  is  more  haggard,  etc.,  than  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  cholera. 
Redness,  or  charring  of  the  mouth  and  throat  distinguishes  certain  cases  of 
poisoning.  There  is  marked  tenderness  over  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing, and  more  constant,  excruciating  pain  in  this  situation,  in  the  intervals 
between  the  acts  of  vomiting — in  short,  the  symptoms  of  gastritis  are  pre- 
sent. The  matter  vomited  is  more  apt  to  be  bloody.  Finally,  in  cases  of 
poisoning  the  symptoms  are  developed  directly  after  a  meal,  or  the  ingesUon 
of  something  containing  the  poison. 

Prognosis. — As  already  stated,  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  history, 
this  affection,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  intrinsically  tends  to  recovery. 
A  fatal  termination  is  a  rare  exception  to  the  rule ;  yet,  the  fact  that  the 
termination  is  sometimes  fatal  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  should  enforce 
prompt  and  effective  measures  of  treatment.  Occurring  in  persons  already 
affected  with  some  important  disease,  the  prognosis  is,  of  course,  not  so 
favorable  as  when  healthy  subjects  are  attacked.  Racle  has  collected  a 
series  of  cases  showing  that  when  this  affection  becomes  developed  in  tha 
course  of  other  diseases,  it  possesses  considerable  gravity.^ 

Treatment In  the  treatment  of  sporadic  cholera,  the  first  point  is  to 

ascertain  whether  the  matters  vomited  have  contained  ingesta  in  more  or 
less  abundance.  If  not,  and  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stomach 
contains  indigested  aliment,  a  mild  emetic  may  be  given.  Almost  invariably, 
however,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  expelled  with  the  first  acts  of 
vomiting,  and,  as  an  emetic  is  indicated  for  no  other  object,  it  is  very  rarely 
called  for.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  not  prescribed  an  emetic  in  this 
affection  for  the  last  twenty  or  more  years.  The  next  object  is  to  arrest  the 
vomiting  and  purging,  together  with  the  pain,  etc.,  by  the  employment  of 
some  form  of  opiate  in  doses  suflQcient  to  effect  this  object  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  this  object  may  be  speedily  effected.  The  form  of  opiate 
should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  promptness  of  action  and  its  being  re- 
tained. Laudanum,  the  black  drop,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium  are 
well  suited  to  the  management  of  this  affection,  but  Majendie's  solution,  or 
a  salt  of  morphia  placed  dry  upon  the  tongue,  is,  in  general,  the  best  form. 
A  full  dose — half  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia,^or  an  equivalent  d5se  of  any 
other  preparation,  to  an  adult — should  be  given  directly  after  an  act  of 
vomiting.  The  first  dose  will  perhaps  be  immediately  rejected ;  if  so,  a 
second  should  be  at  once  given.  If  a  second  and  third  dose  be  instantly  or 
quickly  rejected,  the  administration  by  the  mouth  should  be  abandoned,  and 
from  one  to  two  drachms  of  laudanum,  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  some  other 
preparation,  may  be  given  in  a  little  thin  starch  (ft  mucilage  per  enema. 
The  enema  should  be  given  directly  after  an  evacuation,  and  the  patient 
should  be  instructed  to  resist  as  long  as  possible  the  inclination  to  expel  iU 
If  the  first  enema  be  quickly  rejected,  a  second  and  a  third  may  be  given. 
If  the  attempt  to  administer  the  opiate  by  the  mouth  and  rectum  fail,  the 
hypodermic  injection  may  be  resorted  to.     In  whatever  way  the  remedy  be 

'  Vide  Valleiz,  op.  oit. 
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totrodaced,  it  is  to  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of  from  half  an  hour  to 
tfl  boar  antil  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  arrested,  the  effects  of  each 
dose  being  carefolly  watched,  and  the  intervals  being  sufficiently  long  to 
iToid  anj  risk  of  inducing  narcotism. 

An  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  withholding  from  the  patient  liquids, 
ffis  intense  thirst  leads  him  to  drink  largely  between  the  acts  of  vomiting, 
and  this  tends  to  prolong  the  attack.  He  should  be  restricted  to  a  table- 
ipoonful  of  ice  water  at  short  intervals,  or,  what  is  better,  to  small  pieces 
^  ice  which  may  be  taken  frequently  and  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 
Strict  compliance  with  injunctions  on  the  score  of  drink  is  essential  to  the 
prompt  success  of  the  treatment  If  there  be  great  prostration,  a  little 
spirit  and  water  may  be  taken,  if  retained,  at  short  intervals. 

In  my  experience  this  method  of  treating  sporadic  cholera  has  proved 
uiformly  successful,  and  complete  relief  may  generally  be  expected  within 
ID  hour.  No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  vomiting  and  purging ;  the  more  quickly  the  arrest  is  made, 
the  better,  after  a  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Mercury  is, 
to  say  the  least,  superfluous.  The  success  of  treatment  without  it  is  all  that 
CMld  be  desired. 

Care,  as  regards  diet,  is  alone  required,  in  most  cases,  after  the  affection 
ii  arrested. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  other  methods  of  treatment,  since 
tte  success  of  the  plan  just  stated  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  uniform 
•ad  immediate.  The  only  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  some  persons  are 
^pleasantly  affected  by  opium,  and,  after  the  affection  is  arrested,  the  effects 
«f  the  remedy  may  be  more  or  less  annoying  for  a  time.  This  objection  has 
aot  much  weight,  since  the  after-effects  of  opiates,  however  distressing, 
oecasion  far  less  suffering  than  the  continuance  of  cholera.  But  they  who 
frequently  experience  annoyance  after  the  use  of  opium,  under  certain  cir- 
ciostances  t^ke  it  without  inconvenience,  and  I  have  been  led  to  observe 
tkat  the  after-effects  are  apt  to  be  slight  or  wanting  when  opium  is  given,  in 
this  affection,  to  patients  who  usually  suffer  from  these  effects. 

OHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

The  name  cholera  infantum,  or  the  more  popular  phrase,  summer  complaint, 
k  supposed,  by  some,  to  denote  an  affection  peculiar  to  this  country.  The 
■orbid  phenomena,  however,  considered  by  American  writers  as  belonging 
to  this  affection,  are  described  in  European  works  under  other  names.  Cru- 
veilhier  enumerates  many  of  the  symptoms  as  occurring  in  cases  in  which 
gelatiniform  softening  of  the  stomach  is  found  after  death,  a  form  of  soften- 
ing already  referred  to,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
jaice  post-mortem.'  British  writers  on  diseases  of  children  generally  de- 
scribe the  symptomatic  phenomena  under  the  head  of  diarrhoea.  Weaning 
braah,  watery  gripes,  and  choleric  fever  of  children,  are  names  under  which 
these  phenomena  have  been  described  by  Cheyne,  Armstrong,  and  Copland. 
By  some  French  writers  they  are  described  as  belonging  to  colo-enteritis, 
fcUienlar  enteritis,  choleriform  diarrhoea  of  children,  and  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh.  Tronsseau,  in  his  recently  published  clinical  lectures,  and  some 
other  French  writers,  adopt  the  term  infantile  cholera. 

As  commonly  used  in  this  country,  the  term  cholera  infantum,  or  summer 
eomplaint,  embraces  different  pathological  conditions,  in  fact,  distinct  affec- 
tfama,  occurring  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.     These  different  condi- 

1  Fi(/e  page  340. 
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tions,  however,  may  be  developed  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case.  In 
certain  cases,  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  the  sporadic  cholerm 
of  adults.  A  child  is  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  j.be  latter  nsually 
occurring  first ;  the  acts  of  vomiting  and  purging  are  violent  and  frequently 
repeated ;  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  expelled,  the 
evacuations  consist  of  secreted  or  transuded  liquid  in  more  or  less  abundance. 
The  attack  may  cease  or  be  arrested  and  recovery  speedily  ensue,  as  in  cases 
of  the  sporadic  cholera  of  adults ;  but  this  favorable  course  does  not  obtain 
80  generally  in  children  as  in  adults.  If  the  course  be  unfavorable,  the 
vomiting  and  purging  continue;  the  child  is  tormented  with  thirst,  bat 
everything  is  rejected  from  the  stomach  ;  great  prostration  ensues  ;  collapse 
follows,  and  death  takes  place  in  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  fatal  result 
may  be  preceded  by  convulsions  and  coma.  In  some  cases  the  violent  symp- 
toms of  cholera  cease,  and  the  attack  eventuates  in  a  chronic  affection,  accom* 
panied  by  diarrhoea  and  occasional  vomiting. 

In  other  cases,  the  affection  is  gastro-intestinal  indigestion.  These  cases 
are  characterized  by  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  being  lienteric  and  watery. 
Vomiting  occurs  only  occasionally,  and  is  an  accidental  symptom.  It  may 
even  not  occur  at  all.  The  diarrhoea  is  more  or  less  persisting ;  the  appe- 
tite is  impaired  or  lost ;  colic  pains  are  apt  to  be  troublesome ;  the  child 
progressively  wastes,  and  death  may  take  place  from  inanition.  In  another 
class  of  cases,  the  affection  is  either  enteritis  or  entero-colitis.  The  dejec- 
tions in  these  cases  contain  gelatinous  or  stringy  mucus,  which  is  not  infre- 
quently tinged  or  streaked  with  blood.  Febrile  movement,  with  remissions, 
occurs  in  these  cases.  There  is  more  or  less  abdominal  tenderness  and  pain* 
Vomiting  may  be  prominent,  as  a  symptom,  or  occur  only  occasionally. 
Progressive  emaciation  and  debility  mark  the  unfavorable  progress  of  this 
affection.  Head  symptoms  are  often  developed  in  its  course.  The  child 
becomes  dull  and  somnolent,  lies  with  the  eyelids  partially  closed,  and  fre- 
quently rolling  the  head  from  side  to  side.  Convulsions  and  coma  may 
occur  before  death.  After  death  an  examination  reveals  the  evidences  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small,  and,  perhaps,  also,  of  the 
large  intestine,  the  follicles  being  especially  involved.  Enteritis  or  entero- 
colitis is  liable  to  become  developed  in  the  eases  which,  at  first,  appear  to  be 
cases  of  diarrhoea  dependent  merely  on  indigestion.  In  still  another  class 
of  cases  the  symptoms  and  the  appearances  after  death  denote  the  existence 
and  limitation  of  inflammation  to  the  large  intestine. 

Under  the  head  of  cholera  infantum,  then,  are  commonly  embraced  cases 
of  sporadic  cholera,  diarrhoea  from  indigestion,  enteritis,  colo-enteritis,  and 
dysentery.  The  head  symptoms  which  are  apt  to  be  developed  in  unfavorable 
cases  of  each  of  these  affections  in  the  young  child,  were  formerly  attributed 
to  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain.  They  were  supposed  to  denote 
a  metastasis  to  the  head.  The  attention  of  the  profession  was  called  to  the 
incorrectness  of  these  pathological  views  by  the  writings  of  Gooch  and  Mar- 
shall Hall.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely  what  the  morbid  condition  is, 
but  it  is  not  inflammation,  and  it  is  dependent  upon  the  exhaustion  produced 
by  the  abdominal  affection.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  hydren- 
cephaloid  condition.  Softening  and  injection  of  the  cerebral  tissue  were  found 
by  Dr.  Hallowell  in  cases  in  which  coma  and  convulsions  preceded  death, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  that  these  changes  were  due  to  inflammation.' 

The  affections  embraced  under  the  name  cholera  infantum,  are  not,  as 
already  stated,  peculiar  to  America,  but  they  doubtless  prevail  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  certain  parts  of  this  country  than  in  Europe,  owing,  pro- 

>  Vide  paper  in  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1847. 
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^«Mj.  In  a  frreat  measure,  to  the  heat,  in  the  summer  months,  being  greater 
here  than  abroad.     The  causation  has  relation  to  elevation  of  temperature; 
the  aflTections  prevail  almost  exclusively  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.    Something  more  than  temperature  is  concerned  in  their  pro- 
duction, for  they  arc  almost  limited  to  cities  and  large  towns,  and  are  more 
prevalent  In  the  Northern  and  Middle  than  in  the  Southern  States.    Children 
of  the  poorer  classes,  in  insalubrious  situations,  living  in  crowded  dwellings, 
are  more  liable  to  be  affected,  but  the  children  of  those  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  of  the  wealthy,  by  no  means  escape.    The  irritation  of  dentition  and  the 
chaape  of  diet  after  weaning,  doubtless,  render  the  system  more  liable  to  be 
affected.     Infants  brought  up  by  hand  arc  especially  subject  to  these  affec- 
tlonis.      The  diet  of  the  child,  after  weaning,  has  much  to  do,  if  not  with  the 
canaation  of  these  affections,  at  least  with  the  ability  of  the  system  to  resist 
and    overcome  them.     Restriction  to  insufficient  articles  of  nourishment, 
sach  as  arrowroot  and  gelatin,  is  one  source  of  innutrition  in  infancy,  but 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  infant  mortality  in  cities  is  attributable  in  no 
small   measure  to  the  use  of  diluted,  sophisticated,  and  artificial  milk.     The 
importance  of  undiluted  milk  from  a  pure  source,  to  the  welfare  of  children, 
is  far  from  being  generally  appreciated.     The  quality  of  milk  is  compara- 
tively of  little  consequence  after  childhood,  because  it  then  usually  enters  but 
Vittle  Into  the  diet,  but  as  the  chief  reliance  is  upon  milk  in  iufancy,  its  purity 
is  of  the  Qtmost  importance.^ 

The  general  principles  which  should  govern  the  management  of  the  same 
iffeetlons  after  the  period  of  early  childhood,  are  applicable  to  the  different 
forais  of  disease  embraced  under  the  head  of  cholera  infantum,  with  certain 
nodifications  which  will  be  here  referred  to  very  briefly.  The  treatment,  in 
the  first  place,  will  have  reference  to  ttie  form  of  cholera  infantum  which  is 
presented.  In  the  acute  form,  resembling  the  cholera  of  adults,  in  which 
there  is  a  liability  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination  by  exhaustion  from  loss  of 
ioids,  the  patient  falling  into  a  state  of  collapse,  the  indications  are  to  arrest 
the  vomiting  and  purging,  to  restore  warmth  to  the  surface  by  the  appli* 
ntion  of  dry  heat,  mustard-water,  and  the  warm  bath,  and  to  sustain  the 
powers  of  the  system  by  stimulants  and  nourishment.  Exclusive  of  this  form, 
the  affections  do  not  occur  with  a  sudden  and  violent  attack,  but,  as  a  rule, 
ire  developed  gradually  and  tend  to  become  chronic.  They  occur  when  the 
•ysiem  is  reduced  by  dentition  together  with  the  change  of  diet  incident  to 
veaning.  The  use  of  opium  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  any  of  the  affections 
i>  efllciently  as  when  they  occur  after  childhood.  It  is  a  ma.xim  applicable 
to  til  the  diseases  of  infants,  that  opiates  are  to  be  given  with  great  circum- 
spection. Keeping  in  view  these  considerations,  the  treatment  will  relate, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  relief  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  Measures  for  the 
relief  of  vomiting  are:  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium;  creasote,  which, 
in  doses  of  a  drop  in  mucilage,  repeated  after  each  act  of  vomiting,  some- 
times acta  like  a  charm  ;  the  suljcarbonate  of  bismuth  in  doses  of  from  10  to 
30  grains  ;  small  doses  of  calomel  with  chalk,  chloroform,  and  hydrocyanic 
ifid     With  reference  to  this  symptom,  a  careful  regulation  of  the  ingesta  is 

'  It  iii  almmt  impossible  to  Jmprpus  on  the  public  mind  certain  important  facta  as  a 
buia  of  saniUfy  reforms.  The  following  quotation  from  th«  appendix  to  Peieira  on 
Diet,  written  by  the  American  Editor,  Prof.  Charlert  A.  Lee,  twenty  years  ago.  is  as 
pertinent  now  as  then  :  *'  We  have  inspectons  of  Hour,  of  leather,  of  tobacco,  of  meat, 
fruh,  and  salted,  of  fish  and  almost  every  article  of  mercliandine,  but  for  milk,  which 
i«  the  chief  mmrce  of  sustenance  to  the  young,  no  inspection  is  provided ;  and  to  judge 
tnm  tiie  apathy  hitherto  displayed  in  relation  to  it,  we  have  n»)  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect  such  a  salutary  regulation.*' 
27 
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reqnisite,  and  milk  with  lime-water  given  in  a  small  qoantiiy  at  a  time,  will 
often  be  retained  when  other  articles  of  nutriment  are  rejected. 

With  reference  to  the  diarrhoea,  occasionally  a  laxative  is  useful,  and  a 
few  grains  of  calomel  or  blue  mass  followed  by  the  syrup  of  rhubarb,  are 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  There  are  no  indications  for  mercury  except 
as  a  remedy  for  vomiting,  and  an  occasional  laxative  remedy,  the  conveni- 
ence of  its  administration  being  perhaps  its  chief  recommendation  in  cases 
of  young  children.  Opium,  in  some  form,  with  due  circumspection,  is  to  be 
employed.  It  is  most  efficient  when  given  by  enema,  provided  it  be  admin- 
istered with  proper  care  and  retained.  If  given  by  the  mouth,  the  Dover's 
powder  is  an  eligible  preparation.  If  the  dejections  denote  acidity,  chalk, 
in  powder  or  mixture,  or  lime-water,  is  indicated.  The  mineral  and  vege- 
table astringents  are  highly  important.  Of  the  mineral  astringents,  the 
most  efficient  are,  bismuth,  lead,  and  the  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  is  highly  recommended  by  Rilliet  and  Trousseau.  Or 
the  vegetable  astringents,  krameria,  tannic  acid,  kino,  catechu,  hsematoxylon, 
geranium,  and  rubus  villosus,  are  articles  from  which  a  selection  may  be 
made,  or  which  may  be  tried  in  succession. 

Attention  to  diet  and  regimen  is  of  prime  importance.  Many  children, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  die  with  these  affections  from  an  insufficiency  of 
nutriment.  Pure  milk  is  the  most  appropriate  article  of  food.  It  may  be 
rendered  more  nutritious  by  the  addition  of  boiled  flour,  powdered  biscuit, 
or  other  farinaceous  preparations.  Gelatin  and  arrowroot  or  other  amyla- 
ceous substances,  are  inadequately  nutritious.  The  essence  of  meat  and 
strong  broths  are  often  taken  with  avidity  by  very  young  children,  and  the 
desire  for  them  should  be  indulged  and  encouraged.  This  remark  is  also 
applicable  to  broiled  tender  meats  taken  in  a  solid  form.  Within  the  past 
few  years,  .the  use  of  raw  meat,  introduced  by  a  Russian  physician,  Weisse, 
has  been  highly  recommended  by  Trousseau  and  others,  as  a  form  of  diet 
adapted  to  the  affiections  under  consideration,  and  observation  shows  that  it 
is  frequently  taken  with  relish.  My  colleague.  Prof.  Elliot,  advocates 
strongly  this  form  of  diet  in  these  affiections.  Tender  beef  is  to  be  preferred, 
but  mutton  and  chicken  are  sometimes  more  acceptable  to  the  patient.  The 
meat  is  to  be  finely  hashed,  and  may  be  given  in  this  way,  or  it  may  be  made 
into  a  kind  of  purie  by  being  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar  and  pressed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  so  as  to  separate  the  vessels  and  areolar  tissue.  If  the 
child  manifest  an  aversion  to  it  as  thus  prepared,  the  hashed  meat,  or  pulp, 
may  be  rendered  palatable  by  the  addition  of  salt,  sugar,  or  some  kind  of 
preserve,  or  it  may  be  added  to  a  broth  made  with  sago  or  tapioca.*  Mj 
own  experience,  as  regards  the  use  of  raw  meat,  is  too  limited  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  an  opinion,  but  I  have  had  considerable  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  value  of  cooked  solid  animal  food,  and  I  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  the  latter  is  generally  more  acceptable,  equally  digestible,  and  not  less 
nutritious.  The  liability  to  taenia,  as  a  result  of  eating  uncooked  meat,  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Trousseau  states  that  this  occurred  twice  in  a  case 
under  his  observation.  Weisse,  who  introduced  this  mode  of  alimentation, 
states  that  the  production  of  taenia  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  St. 
Petersburg.* 

As  regards  the  administration  of  different  kinds  of  food,  the  quantity 
given  at  a  time  is  to  be  graduated  by  the  ability  of  the  stomach  to  retain 
and  digest  it ;  and  this  is  the  only  rule  of  limitation.  Trousseau  states  that 
for  some  days  after  commencing  the  use  of  raw  meat,  it  may  be  found  ondi* 

I    Vide  TrouBsean  :    Cliniqae  M^dioale,  tome  second. 

'  Traits  des  Entoxoaires,  par  Davaine,  Paris,  1860,  page  91. 
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gested  ID  the  stools,  but,  at  length,  the  digestion  of  it  becomes  complete. 
.It  is  of  ?ast  importance  for  the  physician  not  to  deem  it  too  trivial  to  enter 
into  full  and  minute  directions  with  respect  to  the  details  of  nourishment. 
He  should  bear  in  mind  that  children  often  die  from  innutrition  through  the 
apprehensions  and  ignorance  of  nurses  and  mothers. 

In  conjunction  with  diet,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  highly  useful.  A  few 
drops  of  brandy,  or  some  kind  of  spirit,  may  be  given,  at  short  intervals, 
with  advantage.  The  preparation  known  as  Calisaya  cordial  or  elixir  is 
well  suited  to  children,  combining  a  tonic  and  stimulant  in  a  form  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  The  need  of  a  stimulant  is  shown  frequently  by  the  avidity 
with  which  children  take  it  in  these  affections. 

Finally,  removal  from  the  city,  either  to  a  situation  on  the  seaboard  or  to 
a  salubrious  point,  inland,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  curative  means.  This 
measure,  if  not  deferred  too  long,  rarely  fails.  If  other  measures  are  not 
speedily  successful,  this,  whenever  practicable,  should  be  resorted  to  without 
delay.  If  it  be  not  practicable,  the  child  should  be  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  possible,  and  should  be  carried  daily  as  far  from  home  as  convenient,  in 
order,  in  this  way,  to  secure  a  change  of  air. 

The  head  symptoms  referred  to  in  the  brief  notice  of  the  clinical  history, 
claim  sustaining  measures — stimulants  and  nourishment— conjoined  with 
mild  revulsives. 

In  these  affections,  hope  of  recovery  need  not  be  relinquished  under  an 
assemblage  of  symptoms  which  may  seem  to  render  the  prognosis  as  unfavor- 
able as  possible.  Patients  sometimes  recover  after  lingering  for  a  long  time 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  The  reason  is,  the  affections,  when  they  prove 
fatal,  do  not  necessarily  involve  incurable  lesions  of  structure,  but  a  fatal 
result  is  due  to  protracted  irritation,  exhaustion,  and  innutrition. 

EPIDEMIC    CHOLERA. 

The  term  epidemic  cholera  is  selected  as  the  one  most  frequently  used  and 
the  must  convenient,  to  designate  a  disease  which  has  received  a  great  variety 
of  names,  such  as,  Indian,  Oriental,  and  Asiatic  cholera,  cholera  asphyxia, 
spasmodic  cholera,  malignant,  pestilential  cholera,  etc.  etc.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  cholera,  it  is  true,  is  singularly  inappropriate,  accepting  the 
derivation  which  signifies  a  flow  of  bile ;  but  our  present  knowledge  does 
not  warrant  a  name  expressive  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  disease  is  not  essentially  the  same 
as  sporadic  cholera  ;  the  two  are  not  merely  difi*erent  varieties  of  one  disease, 
but  they  are  distinct  individual  affections,  having  certain  prominent  symp- 
toms in  common,  but  differing  in  essential  points  relating  to  clinical  history, 
pathological  character,  causation,  and  prognosis. 

For  an  account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  remarkable  epidemic  in  different 
countries  at  different  epochs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  works.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  disease  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  India,  and  to  have 
existed  there,  both  as  a  sporadic  and  epidemic  affection,  for  a  long  period. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  has  made  brief  visitations  solely  as  an  epi- 
demic. In  1817  it  commenced  its  march  from  Bengal,  and,  during  the  fol- 
Icrwing  15  years,  it  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  world.  It 
prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  American  Continent  for  the  first  time  in 
1832,  and  again  in  1834.  It  began  its  march  a  second  time  from  India  in 
1847,  and  again  traversed  the  greater  portion  of  the  globe,  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  in  1849,  '50,  '51,  and  '52.  For  some  years  past  it  has  not 
exiiited  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time,  while  this  work  is  passing 
through  the  press  (November,  1865),  there  is  much  ground  for  expecting  a 
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speedy  reappearnnce  of  the  epidemic  here.  Commencing  again  its  march 
OTer  the  globe  since  the  first  part  of  the  work  was  written,  it  is  now 
travelling  o?er  the  conntries  of  Europe,  and  its  ad?ent  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  may  be  looked  for  at  any  moment.  In  view  of  the  probability 
of  the  physicians  for  whom  this  work  is  written  being  soon  called  apon  to 
encounter  the  disease,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  my  opportunities  for 
observing  it  in  1849  and  1852,  were  ample.  During  these  years  I  treated, 
in  hospital  and  private  practice,  about  200  cases,  recording,  at  the  beside, 
the  histories  in  about  90  cases. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Epidemic  cholera  has  no  constant  appre- 
ciable anatomical  characters  which  are  commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the 
disease.  The  morbid  appearances  after  death  do  not  afford  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena,  nor  do  they  elucidate  the  patho- 
logy of  the  disease. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  present,  generally, 
more  or  less  alteration  in  color,  due  to  submucous  congestion.  The  color 
is  a  rose  or  livid  red.  But  in  some  cases  it  presents  a  white,  blanched 
appearance.  Ecchymoses  are  occasionally  observed.  The  mucous  surface 
is  covered  with  a  viscid  albuminous  layer  containing  disintegrated  epithe- 
lium. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  especially  the  large  cul-de-sac, 
is  frequently  softened.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  to  be  more  or  less  denuded  of  epithelium.  The 
isolated  glands  or  follicles  are  often  abnormally  large,  and,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  also  the  Peyerian  patches.  Small  vesicles  containing  a 
serous-like  liquid  have  been  observed  in  the  small  intestine,  by  Horner  and 
others.  They  are  not  constant,  and  hence  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  an 
anatomical  characteristic.  They  resemble  sudamina  or  the  miliary  eruption 
on  the  skin.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  existing  in  greater 
or  less  quantity,  correspond  to  the  discharges  during  life.  The  mesenteric 
glands  and  pancreas  present  nothing  abnormal.  The  liver  is  sometimes  con- 
gested ;  otherwise  not  altered.  The  gall-bladder  usually  contains  bile,  but 
sometimes  a  matter  resembling  glairy  mucus.  The  spleen  is  contracted  and 
sometimes  softened.  The  kidneys  are  more  or  less  congested.  The  urinary 
bladder  is  empty,  and  contracted  to  a  small  size  resembling  the  virgin  uterus. 
The  ganglions  and  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  present  nothing  ab- 
normal. 

The  cavities  of  the  heart  contain  a  small  or  moderate  quantity  of  dark 
blood,  mostly  liquid,  with  some  soft  black  coagula,  and  sometimes  small 
fibrinous  clots.  Analysis  shows  notable  deficiency  of  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
all  the  coAstituents  of  the  serum,  while  the  coloring  matter  is  augmented. 
The  blood  is  less  readily  oxygenated  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  than 
after  death  from  other  diseases.  The  lungs,  in  some  cases,  contain  but  little 
blood,  and  in  other  cases  more  or  less  hypostatic  congestion  is  observed. 
CEdema,  hepatization,  and  splenization  of  portions  of  the  pulmonary  organs 
are  occasionally  observed.  The  pleura  is  covered  with  a  viscid  substance 
like  glue,  and  this  is  true  of  other  serous  membranes. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  itself,  are  more  or  less  con- 
gested. There  are  usually  considerable  subarachnoid  infiltration  and  effn- 
sion  into  the  ventricles.     The  spinal  cord  offers  nothing  abnormal. 

Cadaveric  rigidity  is  marked,  and  continues  for  a  long  period.  In  some 
cases,  shortly  after  death,  visible  twitchings  of  the  muscles  occur,  and  occa- 
sionally considerable  movements  of  the  limbs.  I  have,  in  several  instances, 
been  called,  under  these  circumstances,  to  determine  whether  life  was  actually 
extinct.    Extensive  movements,  in  these  cases,  may  be  produced  by  blows 
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M  pen  the  mnscles.     The  heat  of  the  body  becomes  developed,  in  some  cases, 

k.  few  hoars  after  death  in  a  remarkable  manner,  so  that  the  temperature  of 

Mie  surface  is  notably  greater  than  before  death.     The  temperature  has  been 

Dovn  to  rise  to  104^  Fahr.     The  mnscles  of  the  body  are  notably  dry. 

There  is  mnch  yariation,  in  different  cases,  as  regards  the  morbid  appear- 

^^.nces  JQSt  enamerated.     Certain  of  the  lesions,  viz.,  enlargement  of  the  in- 

^  ^stinal  follicles,  pulmonary  oedema,  and  hypostatic  pneumonia,  are  very  rarely 

F^oond  if  the  career  of  the  disease  have  been  short ;  and,  when  life  is  very 

loickly  destroyed,  the  tissues  sometimes  show  little  or  no  morbid  alterations. 

^hat  the  disease  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  important  lesions  of  tlie 

^olid  parts,  is  shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  recovery  takes  place  in  some 

rases  in  which  the  disease  is  promptly  arrested. 

Clinical  History. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  development  of 
lie  disease  is  preceded  by  simple  diarrhcea,  the  dejections  being  more  or  less 
omeroos  and  copious,  and  unattended  with  pain.     The  duration  of  this 
nDrelimiDary  diarrhcea  varies  in  different  cases  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 
^v  ith  this  diarrhoea  in  some  cases  occasional  vomiting  occurs.      Aside  from 
-diese  symptoms,  nothing  denotes  the  tendency  to  the  disease.     The  system 
otherwise  is  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  disturbed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
the  patient,  often,  that  the  intestinal  disorder  is  of  any  special  importance. 
Of  45  cases  in  which  the  existence,  or  otherwise,  of  premonitory  diarrhoea 
was  noted  in  the  histories,  it  existed  in  34  and  was  wanting  in  11.     By  some 
the  period  during  which  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  exists  is  reckoned  as  a 
stage  of  the  disease.     This  is  obviously  improper,  as  there  is  nothing  then 
diftinctive  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 
tery  many  have  the  same  kind  of  diarrhoea  without  the  development  of 
eholera.     The  simple  diarrhoea  which  prevails  extensively  during  the  preva- 
lence of  cholera,  is  called,  in  France,  cholerine,  a  term  adopted,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  in  other  countries.     In  a  practical  view  the  importance  of 
taking  cognizance  of  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  is  very  great,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear. 

The  development  of  cholera  is  generally  first  denoted  by  characters  relating 
to  the  intestinal  evacuations.     If  diarrhoea  have  existed,  the  discharges  are 
nddenly  increased  in  quantity,  or  sudden  and  copious  liquid  discharges, 
without  previous  diarrhoea,  mark  the  onset  of  the  disease.     This  constitutes 
the  attack,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  occurs  during  the  night.     The 
chancteristic  stools,  which  follow  the  expulsion  of  the  fecal  contents  of  the 
large  intestine,  consist  of  a  thin  liquid  resembling  whey  or  rice-water,  gene- 
rally known  as  the  rice-water  or  choleraic  discharges.     The  appearance  of  the 
stools  in  different  cases  varies,  but,  in  general,  their  positive  and  negative 
characters  render  them  highly  distinctive  of  the  disease.     The  liquid  may 
be  clear,  like  water,  semi-translucent,  milky,  muddy-looking  like  ditch-water, 
and  occasionally  resembling  gruel.     It  contains,  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
small,  white,  solid  particles  like  grains  of  rice  in  rice-water  or  flakes  of  curd  in 
whey.     It  IS  devoid  of  bile,  and  has  little  or  no  fecal  smell,  but  emits  a  nau- 
seous spennatic  odor,  compared  by  Bouillaud  to  that  of  the  alkaline  chlorides. 
It  osaallj  contains  no  feces.     The  quantity  expelled  at  each  act,  or  in  the 
aggregate,  is  very  variable.     A  large  quantity,  enough  to  nearly  fill  an  ordi- 
nary chamber-pot,  sometimes  escapes  at  a  single  dejection,  or  the  qaantity 
with  each  act  may  be  small.     The  quantity  is  not  always  in  proportion  to 
other  symptoms  denoting  gravity.     It  may  exist  in  large  quantity  within  the 
iotesUoal  canal,  when  a  small  quantity  only  is  discharged.     The  dejections  are 
■ot  accompanied  by  pain,  but  by  a  sensation  of  relief.     There  is  no  smarting 
at  the  anas.     The  patient  is  suddenly  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  distension,  to 
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evacnate  the  bowels,  and,  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  is  large,  it  escapes 
Tery  rapidly.  In  some  cases  the  evacuations,  after  several  have  occarred, 
cease;  in  other  cases,  after  a  time,  the  liqaid  flows  away  constantly,  the 
patient  being  unable  to  prevent  it.  Occasionally  the  dejections  are  slight, 
and  they  may  even  be  wanting.  Probably  in  most  of  these  cases  effused 
Hqnid  is  retained  within  the  intestinal  canal.  Borborygmus  and  gurgling 
are  more  or  less  marked. 

Vomiting  usually  occurs.  In  a  diagnostic  and  pathological  view  it  is  less 
important,  as  a  symptom,  than  the  characteristic  diarrhoea.  In  some  cases 
it  is  a  prominent  and  persistent  symptom,  everything  taken  into  the  stomach 
being  rejected;  in  other  cases  it  occurs  occasionally,  and  sometimes  it  occurs 
at  the  onset  and  ceases.  The  matter  vomited  is  a  watery  liquid,  frequently 
consisting  chiefly  of  water  which  has  been  drank,  but  sometimes  evidently 
an  effused  liquid.  The  vomiting  is  not  preceded  nor  accompanied  by  much 
nausea.  The  act  of  vomiting  occurs  suddenly,  and  appears  to  arise  simply 
from  distension  of  the  stomach. 

These  symptoms  mark  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  And  these  symptoms, 
conjoined  with  a  sense  of  prostration,  more  or  less  feebleness,  and,  generally 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  coolness  of  the  skin  or  perspiration,  with,  in  some 
cases,  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  may  constitute  the  clinical  history 
of  the  disease.  In  other  words,  the  disease  may  either  end  spontaneously  or 
be  arrested,  without  advancing  beyond  the  stage  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  stage  of  invasion.  The  vomiting  and  purging  cease,  improvement  as 
regards  other  symptoms  follows,  convalescence  is  at  once  declared,  and  re- 
covery is  rapid.  The  duration,  in  these  cases,  of  the  disease  is  brief — a  few 
hours  only.  But,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  does  not  pursue 
SQch  a  favorable  course.  A  group  of  striking  symptoms  becomes  developed, 
and  the  disease  passes  into  what  has  been  called  the  algid  or  cyanosed  stage, 
or,  more  commonly,  the  stage  of  collapse.  It  remains  to  sketch  the  clinical 
history  when  the  disease  does  not  end  with  the  stage  of  invasion. 

Important  symptoms  pertain  to  the  circulation.  The  pulse  is  usually  fre- 
quent and  proportionately  feeble,  beating  120,  130,  or  140  per  minute;  but 
in  some  cases  it  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  without  acceleration.  I  have 
observed  it  to  fall  below  the  normal  frequency.  When  the  state  of  collapse 
is  fully  developed,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  extinct.  Feebleness  or 'absence 
of  the  apex-beat  of  the  heart  and  of  the  heart-sounds  also  show  greatly 
diminished  power  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation.  The  blood  stag- 
nates in  the  veins,  giving  rise  to  lividity  at  the  roots  of  the  nails,  and  a 
dusky  hue  of  the  prolabia,  face,  and  surface  of  the  body  generally.  Hence, 
the  significance  of  cholera  cyanosis  and  cholera  asphyxia  as  names  of  the 
disease.  If  venesection  be  practised,  the  blood  trickles  from  the  aperture, 
not  flowing  in  a  projected  or  continuous  stream.  Leech-bites  do  not  bleed 
as  usual.     The  blood  is  manifestly  thicker  than  in  health. 

The  respiratory  system  presents  some  striking  phenomena.  The  number 
of  respirations  is  usually  increased,  but  sometimes  diminished.  Dyspnoea  is 
occasionally  complained  of,  sometimes  existing  in  a  distressing  degree.  The 
respiration  is  frequently  suspirious  or  sighing,  and  irregular  in  rhythm.  The 
expired  atmosphere,  when  the  collapse  is  complete,  is  low  in  temperature  as 
compared  with  health  (76"  or  80°  Fahr.),  giving  to  the  hand  a  sensation  of 
coolness.  It  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  carbonic  acid  than  in  health, 
showing  a  notable  deficiency  of  the  changes  incident  to  the  function  of  respi- 
ration. The  voice  undergoes  a  marked  change,  becoming  feeble,  raised  in 
pitch,  husky,  and,  not  infrequently,  extinct,  attributable  in  part  to  muscular 
debility,  but  chiefly  to  dryness  and  stiffness  of  the  vocal  cords. 
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Very  little  pain  is  experienced  except  from  mascular  contractions  or 
cremps.  As  regards  the  nervous  system,  the  disease  is  characterized  by 
mental  indifference  or  apathy.  The  patient  has  no  apprehensions,  although 
prior  to  the  attack  there  may  have  been  intense  dread  of  the  disease.  In 
some  cases  there  is  great  restlessness  and  jactitation,  and  in  other  cases  the 
patient  lies  quietly  save  when  disturbed  by  evacuations  and  cramps.  The 
latter  give  rise  to  most  of  the  suffering.  Cramps  are  usually,  but  not  inva- 
riably, present.  They  are  seated  especially  in  the  feet,  calves,  and  abdomi- 
nal walls,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  and  even  the  face  being 
aometinies  affected.  The  prominence  of  this  symptom  renders  the  name 
spasmodic  cholera  significant.  The  muscular  strength,  in  some  cases,  is  re- 
tained in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Patients,  if  not  prevented,  will  some- 
times get  op  and  wall^  about  even  a  few  moments  before  death. 

The  function  of  most  of  the  secretory  organs  is  nearly  or  quite  suspended. 
Ko  bile  is  contained  in  the  matter  vomited  or  in  the  dejections ;  the  urine 
diminishes  and  is  at  length  suppressed.     Patients  do  not  weep.     The  skin, 
in  addition  to  its  cyanosed  appearance,  is  cold  and  often  covered  with  a  co- 
pious, viscid  perspiration  ;   in  other  cases  it  is  cold  and  dry.     The  coldness 
of  the  surface  is  like  that  of  a  cadaver.     Of  this,  however,  the  patient  is  not 
conscious;  on  the  contrary,  he  generally  complains  of  a  sense  of  heat,  and 
often  insists  on  being  uncovered.    The  temperature  of  the  body  is  diminished 
to  90^  or  even  80^  Fahr.     The  skin  is  frequently  shrivelled,  and  wrinkled 
like  the  arms  of  washerwomen.     Its  elasticity  is  diminished,  as  shown  by  its 
subsiding  very  slowly  after  being  pinched  up.    The  tougue  gives  to  the  touch 
a  sensation  of  coldness. 

Thirst  is  a  prominent  symptom  ;  the  patient  craves  constantly  cold  drinks, 
tad  iced  water  or  ice  is  taken  with  great  avidity. 

The  general  aspect  in  the  collapsed  stage  is  highly  characteristic.  The 
features  are  contracted,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  whole  body  is  diminished  in 
bulk,  the  patient  appears  to  have  suddenly  grown  old,  and  the  countenance 
ii  often  so  much  changed  that  the  person  is  scarcely  recognizable  by  familiar 
friends.  ^ 

Of  the  foregoing  symptoms,  most  are  present  in  all  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
esse  is  not  speeciily  arrested.  The  differences  in  different  cases  relate  chiefly 
to  the  degree  of  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In  stating  the  condition  of 
patients,  it  is  customary  to  say  before  or  after  collapse,  and  to  express  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  collapsed  state  by  saying  semi-collapsed  or  completely 
eoBapied,  The  collapse  is  complete  when  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  extinct, 
the  snrface  cold,  etc.  The  collapse  may  ensue  with  more  or  less  rapidity — 
from  an  hour  to  six  or  eight  hours.  It  occurs  almost  invariably  in  fatal 
ctses,  the  mode  of  dying  being,  of  course,  by  asthenia ;  but  I  have  known 
cues  to  end  fatally  without  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  patient  becoming  coma- 
tose and  dying  by  apnoea. 

If  the  patient  emerge  from  the  state  of  collapse,  he  does  not,  in  general, 
ptM  at  once  into  convalescence,  bnt  there  follows  a  period  of  the  disease 
commonly  called  the  stage  of  reaction.  In  this  stage  there  is  more  or  less 
febrile  movement.  Diarrhoea  not  infrequently  continues,  the  dejections  be- 
coming green  and  gelatinous.  Dysentery  is  sometimes  a  sequel.  In  other  cases, 
constipation,  more  or  less  obstinate,  follows.  Vomiting,  in  some  cases,  is  a 
tronblesome  symptom  in  this  stage,  the  vomited  matter  being  either  green 
or  yellow.  Capillary  congestion  of  the  surface,  especially  of  the  face,  is 
frequently  marked,  as  in  cases  of  typhus.  The  secretion  of  urine  shortly 
returns,  and  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  albuminous.  This  stage  is  not  devoid  of 
considerable  danger.  The  patient  may  be  worn  out  with  continued  vomit- 
ng  or  diarrhcea ;  somnolency  and  coma  become  developed  in  a  certain  pro- 
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portion  of  cases ;  delirinm,  of  a  passive  kind,  is  not  ancomiDon,  to^etl 
with  subsnltos,  sordes,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state.     Pn 
monia  is  sometimes  developed.    A  fatal  termination  occnrs  in  a  pretty 
proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  stage  of  reaction  takes  place ;  and^  in 
the  cases  which  recover,  the  powers  ^f  the  system  are  generally  impaired  Ibr 
a  long  period.     Exceptionally,  patients  emerge  from  the  collapsed  static 
and   pass,  either  gradually  or  quickly,  into  convalescence  without  febrifa 
movement  and  other  symptoms  belonging  to  the  stage  of  reaction. 

Patholooioal  Character. — The  first  appreciable  important  event  in 
the  clinical  history  of  this  disease  is  transudation  into  the  alimentary  canal 
The  characteristic  dejections,  and  the  contents  of  thp  intestines  found  after 
death,  consist  of  water  in  great  abundance  holding  in  solution  a  little  albo- 
men,  and,  according  to  Mialhe,  albuminose,  several  saline  constituents,  the 
most  abundant  being  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  desquamated  epitheliam. 
The  white  solid  particles  or  flakes  contained  in  the  dejections  are  masses  of  • 
epithelium,  which  causes  the  opacity  when  it  exists.     The  blood,  of  coorse, 
loses  what  is  transuded  into  the  alimentary  canal.    From  the  loss  of  water  the 
blood  becomes  dense  and  viscid.     The  blood-globules  are  relatively  in  excess, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  water.    The  serum  of  the  blood  is  deficient  in  the  saline 
elements  which  have  escaped  with  the  transuded  water.     The  salts  of  potasaa 
and  the  phosphates,  however,  remain.     The  fibrin  is  not  diminished.     The 
albumen  is  relatively  greater  in  proportion  than  in  health,  but  actually  dimiii« 
ished.     The  serum  of  the  blood  contains  more  or  less  nrea.^ 

Most  of  the  striking  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  plainly  attributable  to 
the  blood-lesions  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  constituents  found  in  the 
choleraic  dejections.  The  blood  circulates  with  difficulty,  and  the  changes 
incident  to  respiration  take  place  imperfectly  ;  hence,  the  feebleness  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  pulse,  the  cyanosis,  loss  of  temperature,  thirst,  mental  apathy, 
spasm,  unchanged  expired  air,  defective  secretion,  etc.  etc.  The  retention 
in  the  blood  of  excrementitious  principles,  doubtless,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  niorbid  phenomena.  The  coma  whicl^ccurs  in  some 
cases  may  be  due  to  ursemia.  Cholesteraemia  probably  exists,  since  the  func- 
tion of  the  liver  is  suspended. 

The  transudation,  however,  which  is  first  in  the  catenation  of  appreciable 
events,  involves  an  underlying,  and,  at  present,  inappreciable  pathological 
condition.  The  latter  must  be  understood  in  order  to  know  fully  the  patho- 
logical character  of  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  the  primary,  essential 
change  is  in  the  blood  ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this  change,  the  water  of 
the  blood,  holding  in  solution  saline  constituents,  transudes  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  primary,  essential  change  is  not 
in  the  solid  structures  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
recovery  takes  place  when  the  disease  is  promptly  arrested.  This  fact  shows 
that  the  primary  essential  blood-change  is  transient  and  admits  of  speedj 
readjustment,  provided  the  immediate  effect  of  this  change,  viz.,  the  transu- 
dation, be  prevented.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  change  in  which 
consists  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  it  would  be  useless  with  our  present 
knowledge  to  speculate. 

Causation — A  special  cause  is  undoubtedly  essential  to  the  production 
of  epidemic  cholera ;  ordinary  causes  of  disease,  alone,  are  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing it.  This  is  a  logical  inference  from  the  epidemic  character  of  the 
disease,  its  remarkably  distinctive  features,  and  its  great  uniformity,  as  re- 

*   Vide  Lehmann^s  Physiological  Chemistry. 
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gards  symptoinatic  phenomena,  in  all  places  and  periods,  althongb  the  natnre 
and  scarce  of  the  special  canse  are  nnknown.  Is  the  special  cause  a  con- 
tagions or  infectious  material,  using  the  former  of  these  terms  as  denoting 
a  palpable,  and  the  latter  an  impalpable,  morbid  product  derived  from  the 
bodies  of  those  affected  with  the  disease?  To  account  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  disease  on  the  supposition  of  its  communicabilitj,  was  the  easiest  mode, 
and  certain  facts  fa?or  this  supposition.  The  epidemic,  in  its  migrations, 
follows  routes  most  travelled ;  it  prevails  in  thoroughfares  and  cities ;  fre- 
quently the  first  case  in  a  new  place  is  an  imported  case  ;  different  members 
of  a  household  are  successively  attacked,  etc:  It  is  easy  to  gather  isolated 
facts  to  support  the  doctrine  of  commnnicability.  But  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  have  surveyed  the  facts  on  all  sides,  and  weighed  the  evidence 
for  and  against  contagion  or  infection,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  spread  of  the  disease  is  not  due  to  its  being  communicated  from  those 
affected  to  others.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  important 
question,  it  will  suffice  to  state,  briefly,  the  considerations  on  which  this 
conclusion  rests. 

1.  It  does  not  appear  that,  of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with, 
or  close  proximity  to,  cholera  patients,  a  larger  proportion  become  affected 
than  of  those  who  are  not  thus  exposed.  This  is  true  as  a  general  state- 
ment. In  the  Report  on  Cholera  in  Paris,  in  1831,  published  by  order  of 
the  French  government,  it  is  stated  that  of  over  fifty- five  thousand  persons 
affected  and  over  eighteen  thousand  deaths,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-fou^ 
were  persons  whose  duties  or  profession  called  them  to  nurse  or  prescribe 
for  the  sick.  These  164  cases  were  from  over  two  thousand  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  hospices  or  civil  hospitals  either  constantly  or  temporarily.^ 
Hospitals  are  not  foci  of  infection.  At  St.  Petersburg,  of  58  persons  em- 
ployed in  hospital,  only  one  had  the  disease.  At  Moscow,  of  123  persons 
attached  to  one  hospital,  2  only;  and  of  253  persons  connected  with  another 
hospital,  only  4  were  attacked.  Facts  like  these  could  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent.  Contrast  with  these  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  diffusion  of  typhus 
in  hospitals  1 

2.  Imported  cases  in  situations  where  the  disease  had  not  previously  ex- 
isted do  not  lead  to  its  diffusion.  Some  striking  instances  which  appear  to 
be  exceptions  to  this  statement  might  be  cited,  but  in  general  it  is  true  that 
the  disease  does  not  spread  from  isolated  cases. 

8.  The  epidemic  breaks  out  in  a  place  almost  simultaneously  in  different 
•itaations,  without  any  communication  of  the  cases  with  each  other. 

4.  It  is  diffused  too  rapidly  to  be  propagated  by  contagion  or  infection. 
If  contagious  or  infectious,  it  must  be  most  highly  so  to  account  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  extends,  and  the  latter  is  not  consistent  with  other 
facU. 

5.  It  runs  its  career  in  places  too  soon,  and  leaves  too  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely for  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  Compare  its  course  as  an  epi- 
demic, in  this  respect,  with  typhus,  smallpox,  or  scarlet  fever ! 

6.  Efforts  to  produce  the  disease,  experimentally,  by  the  greatest  amount 
of  exposure,  by  inoculation,  tasting  the  excretions,  etc.,  have  failed. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  special  cause  may  be  transported  in  clothing 
and  other  substances  after  the  manner  of  fomites.  Facts  might  be  cited  in 
rapport  of  this  opinion  ;  in  other  words,  the  disease  may  be  portable,  with- 
out being  contagious  or  infectious. 

Of  the  nature  and  source  of  the  causative  miasm  or  poison,  we  are 
atterly  ignorant.     For  an  account  of  the  ingenious  theories  which  attribute 

I  Vide  Tardieu,  op.  oit. 
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this  and  other  epidemics  to  animal  and  vegetable  existences  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  reader  is  referred  elsewhere.^  It  is  evidence  of  oar  ignorance 
that  these  fanciful  theories  are  as  satisfactory  as  any  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. 

Auxiliary  causes  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  special 
cause.  Epidemics  are  chiefly  confined  to  large  towns,  rarely  extending  into 
rural  districts.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  special  cause  is  limited  to  cities. 
The  prevalence  of  mild  diarrhoea  or  cholerine  throughout  the  country  shows 
the  wide  diffusion  of  an  epidemic  influence ;  but  the  various  local  causes  of 
disease  peculiar  to  cities  give  rise  to  cholera  by  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  special  miasm,  the  latter  of  itself  being  insufficient.  This  view  of  the 
causation  has  an  important  practical  bearing.  If  the  special  cause  of  cho- 
lera cannot  be  destroyed,  it  may  be  rendered  to  a  great  extent  inoperative 
by  means  of  sanitary  regulations  which  remove  auxiliary  causes.  The  epi- 
demic prevails  most  in  districts  in  which  the  hygienic  conditions  are  most 
unfavorable,  in  filthy  streets,  among  the  poorer  classes,  in  over-crowded 
dwellings.  Statistical  researches  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Great  Britain 
show  the  mortality  in  London  from  this  disease  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  elevation.'  Deprivations,  intemperance,  depressing  emotions,  over-exer- 
tion, fear  of  the  disease,  etc.,  are  auxiliary  causes  in  certain  cases,  aside  from 
the  causes  which  affect  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  or  district  in  mass.  The 
disease  has  prevailed  in  all  climates  and  seasons.  Feeble  persons  are  more 
apt  to  be  attacked  than  the  robust.  As  regards  age,  no  period  of  life  is 
exempt,  but  the  largest  proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  among  persons  advanced 
in  life.  Excluding  old  persons,  the  mortality  is  largest  after  adult  age,  next 
in  early  infancy,  and  last  in  childhood  and  youth.  This  statement  is  based 
on  an  analysis  of  18,400  cases." 

Diagnosis. — During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  it  when  fully  developed,  that  is,  when  symptoms  denoting  ex- 
isting or  impending  collapse  are  present.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  dis- 
ease in  which  the  diagnostic  features  are  so  strongly  marked.  But  it  is  vastly 
important  to  recognize  it  before  it  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  manifest  its 
most  obvious,  striking  characters.  The  diagnosis  is  then  to  be  based  mainly 
on  the  characteristic  intestinal  evacuations.  As  soon  as  the  so-called  rice- 
water  or  choleraic  stools  are  apparent,  the  patient  is  to  be  considered  as 
attacked  with  cholera.  In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  these  evacuations 
do  not  occur  at  all,  or  not  until  other  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  disease 
become  developed.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  must  be  based  upon  the 
latter. 

Cholera  is  to  be  discriminated  from  simple  diarrhoea,  or  cholerine,  which 
generally  precedes  it,  and  which,  during  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic, 
affects  a  vast  number  of  persons  without  eventuating  in  cholera.  It  is  probable 
that  this  premonitory  and  wide-spread  diarrhoea  proceeds  from  the  epidemic 
influence,  but  cases  are  not  to  be  considered  as  cases  of  cholera  when  the 
choleraic  discharges  and  other  characteristic  symptoms  do  not  occur.  This 
discrimination  is  important  with  reference  to  determining  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  value  of  therapeutical  measures.  The  apparent  success  attend- 
ing the  practice  of  some  physicians  or  the  employment  of  certain  methods  of 
treatment  may  depend  on  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea  or  cholerine  being 
reckoned  as  cases  of  cholera. 

'  Holland'8  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cryptogamoas  Ori- 
gin of  Diseases  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell. 
'  British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chirarg.  RevieWj  July,  1852. 
'  Valleix,  op.  oit.,  tome  i. 
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This  disease  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  in  its  approaches.  Aside  from  a 
mild  diarrhoea,  it  gives  no  warning  of  the  attack.  So  little  are  patients 
conscious  of  danger,  that  they  often  apologize  for  giving  the  physician  the 
trouble  of  visiting  them,  when  a  glance  suffices  to  show  that  they  are  on  the 
▼erge  of  collapse.  It  behooves  the  physician,  in  all  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea 
daring  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  to  watch  carefully  the  evacuations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  diagnosis.  On  the  other  hand,  during  an  epidemic,  physicians 
are  not  infrequently  called  to  see  persons  who,  under  intense  nervous  excite- 
ment, imagine  they  are  about  to  be  attacked,  when  no  symptoms  whatever 
of  the  disease  are  present.  These  have  been  aptly  called  cases  of  cholera- 
phobia. 

Prognosis. — Of  those  attacked  with  cholera,  a  large  proportion  die.  The 
average  mortality  in  hospitals  varies  from  one-half  to  one-third.  In  private 
practice,  especially  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  the  mortality  is  con- 
siderably less.  In  individual  cases  the  prognosis  is  widely  different,  according 
to  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  the  patient  is  Grst  seen.  If  seen  imme- 
diately after  the  attack,  before  serious  blood-lesions  have  occurred,  the  pros- 
pect of  an  arrest  of  the  disease  is  good.  But  if  the  disease  have  advanced  to 
the  stage  of  collapse,  the  prognosis  is  always  exceedingly  unfavorable.  After 
reaction  from  the  collapsed  state  occurs,  the  danger  is  still  considerable,  but 
the  cases  in  which  recovery  takes  place  preponderate.  The  statistical  re- 
searches of  Duchesne  show  the  rate  of  mortality  at  different  periods  of  life  in 
the  epidemic  at  Paris,  in  1849.*  The  proportion  in  1000,  in  subjects  under  5 
years,  was  148 ;  from  5  to  15  years,  50 ;  from  15  to  30  years,  177  ;  from  30  to 
45  years,  254 ;  from  45  to  60  years,  206 ;  aud  from  60  to  85  years,  162. 
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The  prophylaxis  of  cholera  claims  consideration  under  a  distinct  heading, 
aod  I  give  it  precedence  over  the  therapeutical  management,  in  view  of  its 
greater  relative  importance.  In  addition  to  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  all  the  auxiliary  causes  of  disease  which  contribute  to  render  the  special 
caQse  of  cholera  efficient,  the  prevention  involves  prompt  attention  to  the 
diarrhoea,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  precedes  the  attack.  This 
premonitory  diarrhoea  is  amenable  to  simple  measures  of  treatment,  and  if 
effectually  treated  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  supervention  of  cholera  is  pre- 
vented. All  physicians  who  have  had  much  practical  acquaintance  with  this 
disease  will  bear  testimony,  ^r«^,  to  the  fact  that  an  attack  of  cholera  is 
generally  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  and,  second,  to  the  fact  that  an  attack  very 
rarely  occurs  when  this  diarrhoea  receives  appropriate  attention.  Giving  the 
results  of  my  own  experience  with  respect  to  the  facts  just  stated,  in  1849, 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  I  prescribed  for  as  many  private  patients 
with  the  premonitory  diarrhoea,  or  cholerine,  as  my  physical  endurance  would 
permit,  my  practice  being  chiefly  among  the  prudent  classes,  and  I  had,  dur- 
ing this  epidemic,  but  10  cases  of  cholera  in  private  practice.  In  only  one 
of  these  10  cases  did  I  prescribe  for  any  premonitions,  and,  in  the  single 
case,  the  prescription  was  for  a  slight  nausea  only.  In  each  of  the  10  cases, 
either  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  did  not  exist,  or  it  was  neglected.  During 
another  epidemic  in  1852,  I  had  about  the  same  number  of  cases  of  cholera 
in  private  practice ;  in  not  a  single  case  had  I  been  called  npon  to  prescribe 
for  premonitory  diarrhoea,  and  I  prescribed  for  hundreds  of  persons  with 
simple  diarrhoea,  not  one  of  whom  had  an  attack  of  cholera.  The  experience 
of  others  would  doubtless  furnish,  in  like  manner,  evidence  of  the  above 

1  Valleiz,  op.  oit. 
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Btated  facts,  and  from  these  facts  the  following  conclusion  may  be  drawn : 
Excepting  the  very  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  cholera  is  not  preceded . 
by  diarrhoea,  it  may  with  almost  absolute  certainty  be  prevented.     It  needs 
but  a  little  reflection  to  see  the  immense  practical  importance  of  this  concla- 
sion. 

The  treatment  of  diarrhoea  during  a  cholera  epidemic  is  very  simple.  An 
anodyne  astringent  remedy,  with  regulated  diet,  rest,  and  recumbency,  snffice. 
A  few  drops  of  laudanum  with  camphor,  or  the  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium  in  conjunction  with  the  tincture  of  kino,  catechu,  or  krameria,  a  salt 
of  morphia  or  opium  in  pill  or  powder  with  tannic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead, 
or  l)iRmuth  and  capsicum,  may  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  arrest  at  once, 
and  repeated  often  enough  to  prevent  recurrence  of,  the  diarrhoea.  Cathar- 
tics are  oa  no  account  to  be  given.  If  there  be  sufficient  constipation  to 
occasion  inconvenience,  the  bowels  should  be  relieved  by  simple  enemas. 

The  great  difficulty,  as  regards  the  prevention  of  cholera,  is  in  the  prompt 
application  of  simple  but  effectual  treatment  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  during 
the  epidemic.  Very  many  pay  no  attention  to  the  premonitory 'diarrhoea, 
through  ignorance,  and  not  a  few  of  those  better  informed  neglect  it,  either 
from  recklessness  or  because  they  cannot  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  disorder 
60  slight  and  ordinary  can  be  a  precursor  of  a  malady  of  such  gravity  as 
cholera.  Public  announcements  by  handbills,  articles  in  newspapers,  etc, 
of  the  importance  of  promptly  resorting  to  treatment  for  diarrlioea,  fail  in 
accomplishing  the  object.  The  only  effectual  plan  is  to  organize  a  sanitary 
benevolent  police,  and  provide  for  one  or  two  domiciliary  visits  daily  at 
every  house  within  the  limits  of  the  epidemic ;  the  purpose  of  the  visits  being 
to  inquire  if  any  one  be  affected  with  diarrhoea,  to  impress  the  importance  of 
immediate  attention  to  it,  and,  when  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  to 
supply  at  once  appropriate  remedies.  This  plan,  faithfully  carried  out,  would, 
I  believe,  demonstrate  that  cholera  is  in  a  great  measure  preventable.  The 
prevention  is  effected  by  arresting  at  once  diarrhoea,  as  often  as  it  occurs  and 
as  soon  as  it  occurs. 

Another  mode  of  escaping  the  disease  is  to  remove  without  the  range  of 
its  prevalence.  Persons  not  compelled  to  remain  by  necessity,  or  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  should  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  epidemic ;  and  the  removal  of 
persons  in  districts  where,  owing  to  the  activity  of  auxiliary  causes,  the  dis- 
ease is  especially  rife,  should  be  enforced,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  by  municipal 
authority. 

Treatment. — To  consider  the  host  of  remedies  and  therapeutical  measures 
Which  have  been  advocated  as  more  or  less  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  would  require  not  a  little  space.  There  are  bat  few  articles  in  the 
materia  medica  which  have  not  been  tried,  even  including  antimony  and 
drastic  purgatives.  Much  injury  has  doubtless  been  done  by  over-medication 
nnder  the  idea  that  the  treatment,  as  regards  activity,  must  be  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  danger  from  a  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  employed  exert  little  or  no  effect  either  for  good 
or  harm.  During  the  epidemic  of  1849,  a  writer  in  one  of  our  medical 
journals  gravely  announced  as  a  remedy,  hogs'  bristles  or  the  hair  from  a 
cow's  tail  burned  to  a  cinder  I  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  devote  space  to 
the  consideration  of  the  great  variety  of  practice  which  the  literatore  of 
cholera  affords.  There  is  no  known  remedy  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
specific,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  frequently  controlled 
by  efficient  treatment,  and,  when  not  arrested,  the  recovery  may  depend  on 
the  judicious  employment  of  measures  for  that  end.  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
a  brief  statement  of  the  principles  of  treatment  which  my  own  experience 
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ud  reflections  have  led  me  to  regard  as  most  coDsistent  with  onr  present 
koowledge. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  different  stages,  viz., 

before  collapse,  dnring  the  collapsed  stage,  and  after  reaction.     Prior  to 

collapse,  the  paramount  object  is  the  arrest  of  the  intestinal  effusion.     This 

effusion  is  the  first  appreciable  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  sequences,  and,  if 

promptly  arrested  before  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  affect  seriously  the 

blood  and  circulation,  the  patient  is  usually  safe.     The  remedy  on  which 

most  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  effecting  this  object  is  opium.     Some 

forai  of  opiate  is  to  be  given  promptly  in  doses  sufficient  to  effect  the  object. 

Tbe  form  of  opiate  is  to  be  .chosen  with  reference  to  promptness  of  action 

tud  the  probability  of  its  being  retained.     Opium  in  substance  is  unsuitable 

from  the  comparative  slowness  with  which  it  is  absorbed.     Laudanum,  the 

teetated  tincture,  or  an  aqueous  preparation,  are  to  be  preferred.     But  the 

article  which  I  have  been  led  to  regard  as  the  most  eligible  is  a  salt  of 

oorphia,  administered  by  placing  it  dry  upon  the  tongue.     In  the  endeavor 

to  effect  the  object  of  treatment  in  this  stage,  moments  are  precious,  for  there 

k  always  danger  that,  if  the  object  be  not  promptly  effected,  tbe  patient  will 

fid]  into  the  collapsed  state.     The  opiate  should,  therefore,  be  given  at  once 

in  a  full  dose.    A  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  is  rarely,  if  ever,  too  large  a  dose 

for  an  adnlt.    A  physician  should,  if  possible,  remain  with  the  patient.    If  the 

first  dose  be  qnickly  rejected,  a  second  should  be  instantly  given.     The  doses 

are  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  until 

the  dejections  and  borborygmi  cease.     If,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  vomit- 

iog,  the  administration  by  tbe  mouth  be  ineffectual,  it  should  be  given  by  the 

rectam ;  and  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  both  modes  of 

^dmiuistration  should  be  resorted  to.     The  system,  even  in  this  stage  of  the 

clisease,  is  not  readily  affected  by  opiates.     In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 

olsject,  If  it  be  necessary  in  order  to  effect  it,  some  risk  of  inducing  narcotism 

^s  justifiable ;  but  if  the  administration  be  in  the  hands  of  the  physician,  and 

t^he  effects  of  the  doses  watched  with  care,  danger  from  this  source  may 

S^enerally  be  avoided.     The  practical  point  is  to  employ  the  remedy  freely 

^vid  promptly  so  as  to  effect  the  object,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 

^«lay  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  is  often  fatal.     Relying  upon  the  opiate,  it 

^9  best  not  to  add  other  remedies,  lest  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  doses 

"^liey  will  be  more  likely  to  be  rejected.     A  full  dose  is  preferable  to  small 

^osea  frequently  repeated,  because  the  effect  within  a  short  space  of  time  is 

S^reater,  and  the  remedy  is  more  likely  to  be  retained.     Aside  from  the  rejec- 

'^-ioD  of  the  remedy,  vomiting  is,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented  in  view  of  its 

'S^^rturbatory  effects.     The  patient,  in  this  stage,  should  be  restricted  to  a 

'^'ery  small  quantity  of  water,  or  spirit  and  water  given  at  short  intervals,  or 

X<»  small  pieces  of  ice.    Perfect  quietude  is  important.     lie  should  not  be 

I^rmitted  to  get  np  to  go  to  stool,  and  he  should  be  urged  to  resist,  as  much 

^s  possible,  the  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels.     Frictions,  the  warm  bath, 

^napisms,  etc.,  in  this  stage,  are  of  doubtful  expediency. 

I  have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  arresting  the  disease  by  this  plan  of  trcat- 
inent,  and  when  arrested  before  proceeding  to  the  stage  of  collapse,  the 
recorery  is  nsnally  speedy.  Regulated  diet,  rest,  with,  perhaps,  a  tonic 
'remedy,  sniBce  for  the  cure.  The  bowels  should  be  allowed  to  remain  con- 
iiipated  for  several  days,  and  then,  if  movements  do  not  spontaneously  occur, 
simple  enemas  will  probably  be  sufficient ;  if  not,  a  little  rhubarb  or  some 
other  mild  laxative  may  be  given.  I  believe  no  other  plan  of  treatment 
promiaes  more  than  this,  bnt  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  will  always 
prove  Boccesifa].  It  will  fail,  or  rather  it  is  not  available,  when,  owing  to 
penifltent  Tomiting  and  freqnent  purging,  the  remedy  is  not  retained  suffi- 
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cientlj  long  to  exert  its  effect ;  and  it  is  not  available  when,  owing  to  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  transudation,  the  state  of  collapse  occurs  so  qoieklj 
that  there  is  not  time  enoagh  to  obtain  a  remedial  effect.  These  difBcolties 
are  eqaally  in  the  way  of  success  from  any  remedies. 

In  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  plan  of  treatment  indicated  prior  to  this 
st«ge  may  prove  not  only  ineffectual,  but  hurtful.  It  is  still  an  object  to 
arrest  intestinal  transudation,  if  it  continue,  but,  to  employ  opiates  ye^ 
largely  for  this  object,  may  not  be  judicious  with  reference  to  the  recupera- 
tive efforts  of  the  system.  The  symptoms  in  this  stage  are  due,  mainly,  to 
the  damage  which  the  blood  has  sustained  in  the  loss  of  its  constitoents 
from  the  transudation  which  has  already  taken  place.  Opiates  should  be 
given,  and,  owing  to  the  remarkable  degree  of  tolerance  under  these  circom- 
stances,  they  may  be  given  in  considerable  doses,  but  much  care  should  be 
observed  not  to  induce  narcotism.  Astringent  remedies,  if  the  stomach  will 
retain  them,  may  be  added,  such  as  tannic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead,  bismuth, 
etc.  If,  however,  these  or  other  remedies  provoke  vomiting,  they  will  be' 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Remedies  to  allay  vomiting  may  be 
tried,  viz.,  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  creasote,  and  chloroform. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  after  collapse  has  taken  place,  little  caa 
be  done  with  much  hope  of  success.     Even  if  the  vomiting  and  purging 
cease,  recovery  may  not  follow.     The  blood  may  have  been  damaged  irreme- 
diably.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  active  treatment  can, 
effect  nothing.     Recovery,  however,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  takes 
place,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  treatment.     It  may  take  place  when  no 
treatment  is  pursued.     My  first  case  of  cholera  illustrated  the  fact  just 
stated.     The  patient  was  brought  into  hospital  completely  collapsed.    I 
remained  with  him  several  hours,  and  resorted  to  various  therapeutical  mea- 
sures.    At  length  all  measures  were  discontinued.     lie  was  allowed  to  drink 
abundantly  of  cold  water,  under  the  impression  that  the  case  was  utterly 
hopeless,  and,  therefore,  the  indulgence  could  do  no  harm.     Much  to  my 
surprise,  after  an  absence  of  several  hours,  I  found  the  vomiting  and  purging 
had  ceased  and  reaction  was  coming  on.     He  recovered  rapidly.     I  have 
been  led  to  doubt  whether,  in  general,  active  treatment  effects  much  for  the 
advantage  of  the  patient  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  cholera,  and   I  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  often  prejudicial.     The  object  of  treatment  in  this  stage, 
aside  from  the  arrest  of  vomiting  and  purging,  is  to  excite  and  aid  the  efforts 
of  nature  in  restoring  the  circulation  together  with  the  functions  dependent 
thereon.     The  measures  to  be  employed  for  this  object  are  external  heat, 
stimulating  applications  to  the  surface,  diffusible  and  other  stimulants,  and 
alimentation. 

The  application  of  heat  may  be  made  by  means  of  warm  blankets  or  bottles  of 
hot  water  placed  near  the  body.  The  more  active  modes  of  applying  heat  are 
of  doubtful  propriety.  I  have  never  seen  benefit  from  the  warm  bath,  or  the 
application  of  stenm  or  hot  air.  It  is  not  desirable  to  excite  perspiration, 
and  if  perspiration  occur,  it  should  be  wiped  away  with  warm  dry  cloths. 
Violent  friction  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  surface  may  be  gently 
stimulated  with  sinapisms  or  the  tincture  of  capsicum.  Diffusible  stimulants, 
in  the  form  of  spirits  and  water,  should  be  given  as  freely  as  the  stomach 
will  bear,  always  recollecting  the  risk  and  the  evils  of  inducing  vomiting. 
It  will  be  most  apt  to  be  retained,  if  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  often  repeated.  If  vomiting  be  provoked  by  either  drinks,  remedies, 
or  aliment,  more  or  less  injury  is  done.  The  ethers,  stimulants  such 
a.s  capsi(Mim,  the  essential  oils,  cardamom,  ginger,  etc.,  are  appropriate  if 
they  are  grateful  to  the  stomach  and  retained.  Concentrated  nourishment 
— essence  of  meat,  chicken  broth,  and  milk — is  to  be  given  in  small  quanti- 
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ties  at  a  time,  provided  the  stomach  will  retain  it.  It  is  doubtless  desirable 
to  introduce  liquid  into  the  system  as  far  as  possible.  The  only  objection  to 
th«  free  ingestion  of  water  is^the  risk  of  provoking  vomiting.  Small  lumps 
of  ice  should  be  freely  allowed. 

If  the  patient  emerge  from  the  collapsed  state,  the  indications  are  to  sup- 
port the  system  by  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  and  by  alimentation  ;  to 
restore  the  function  of  the  kidneys  by  diuretic  remedies  and  mucilaginous 
driokR,  bearing  in  mirid  that  nrsemia  belongs  among  the  dangers  of  this 
stage ;  to  restrain  diarrhoea,  if  it  occur,  by  nnodynes  and  astringents ;  to 
strengthen  by  tonics,  and  to  palliate,  by  appropriate  remedies,  the  various 
symptoms  which  may  arise. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 


Aaearis  Lambrieoides — Asoaris  or  Oxyaris  VermionlariB — Trioooephalos  Dispar — Anchyloff* 
toma  Duodenale— >A8oari8  Alata — TsenieB — Trichina  Spiralis. 

Of  the  various  entozoa,  helminthi,  or  parasitic  animals  which  dwell  within 
the  human  body,  several  are  developed  in  the  intestines.  They  give  rise  to 
more  or  less  disturbance,  and  are  properly  enough  considered  in  connection 
with  the  functional  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal.  I  shall  treat  of  intes- 
tinal worms  only  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  practical  duties  of  the  physician. 
The  study  of  these  and  other  parasites,  as  belonging  to  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  as  a  branch  of  zoology,  is  highly  interesting,  and  has 
led  to  valuable  practical  results,  but  other  points  than  those  which  relate 
directly  to  them  as  morbid  conditions  would  be  here  out  of  place. 

The  intestinal  worms  of  frequent  occurrence,  are  the  ascaris  lumbrtcotdes, 
Inmbricoid  or  round  worm,  and  the  ascaris  vermicularis^  thread  or  seat 
Worm.  The  worm  known  as  tricocephaliis  dispar  is  probably  sufiSciently 
common,  but  of  little  or  no  practical  importance.  The  different  species  of 
t^tnta,  or  tapeworm,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  but  constitute 
an  important  affection.  These  different  worms  will  be  noticed  under  distinct 
beads.  And,  as  appropriately  classed  among  the  intestinal  worms,  because 
they  are  received  and  developed  within  the  alimentary  canal,  the  trichina 
Mpiralii,  concerning  which  highly  important  facts  have  very  recently  been 
developed,  will  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

A8GABIS    LUMBRICOIDEB. 

With  this  worm  every  physician  soon  becomes  familiar.  It  resembles  the 
common  earth  worm.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  intestinal  worms. 
It  varies  in  length  from  six  to  sixteen  inches.  It  is  of  a  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish color  ;  the  body  is  round,  tapering  toward  each  extremity,  and  the  month 
la  surrounded  by  three  tubercles.     The  sexes  are  distinct. 

The  common  lumbricoid  worm  Inhabits  the  small  intestine.  It  rarely 
exists  in  early  infancy,  and  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  3  and  10. 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  in  adults,  but  is  extremely  rare  in  old  age.  This 
species  of  worm  is  not  usually  solitary.  In  different  cases  the  number  of 
lambrici  varies  greatly.     Sometimes  the  number  is  very  great,  and  in  autop- 
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slcal  examinations  tbej  are  occasionally  coiled  together  so  as  to  form 
balls  or  masses  of  considerable  size.  Crnveilhier  cites  a  case  in  which  over 
a  tbonsand  were  found  after  death.  They  are  net  infrequently  brought  into 
the  stomach  by  acts  of  vomiting  and  ejected  from  the  mouth.  They  may 
find  their  way  into  the  nares,  and  they  have  been  known  to  pass  into  the  Eai- 
tachian  tube,  frontal  sinus,  and  larynx.  They  may  migrate  from  the  intes- 
tine into  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder.  In  a  subject  dead  with  lumbar 
abscess  connected  with  caries  of  the  vertebrse,  I  found  a  great  number  within 
the  hepatic  ducts,  some  extended  along  the  ducts,  and  others  coiled  up. 
They  may  possibly  give  rise  to  hepatic  abscess.  They  may  penetrate  ioto 
the  pancreatic  duct.  They  have  been  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  in 
abscesses  within  the  abdominal  walls.  In  these  cases,  they  doubtless  escape 
through  perforations  caused  by  ulceration  or  sloughing  incidental  to  other 
morbid  conditions ;  it  is  not  probable  that  the  worms  ever  perforate  the  in- 
testines,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  They  have  been  observed  to  escape  from 
the  body  through  fistulas  communicating  with  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  symptoms  denoting  the  presence  of  these,  or  other  worms,  within  the 
intestinal  canal,  are  obscure.  A  host  of  symptoms  having  little  or  no  signi- 
ficance, have  been  enumerated  by  writers.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  passage  of  lumbrici  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  when  there  had  been 
no  symptoms  of  disorder.  The  morbid  effects  have  heretofore  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  These  worms,  it  is  probable,  very  rarely  give  rise  to  serious 
results,  except  when  they  migrate  into  the  biliary  or  pancreatic  ducts,  the 
Eustachian  tube  or  larynx,  and  these  migrations  are  exceedingly  infre- 
quent. There  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  they  give  rise  to  a  form 
of  fever,  as  implied  by  the  term  worm  fever.  They  are  not  inf\requently,  in 
cases  of  fever,  passed  from  the  bowels,  and  fonnd  in  the  intestines  after  death; 
but  their  presence  is  merely  a  coincidence.  That  they  may  give  rise  to  con- 
vulsions, epileptic  paroxysms,  chorea,  and  other  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  is  generally  supposed,  must  be  considered  as  by  no  means  estab- 
lished. 

Symptoms  generally  regarded  as  denoting  these  worms,  are,  colic  pains, 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  impaired  appetite,  excessive  flow  of  saliva, 
diarrhoea,  itching  of  the  nose,  swelling  of  the  face,  offensive  odor  of  the 
breath,  disturbed  dreamy  sleep,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep.  It 
is  never  prudent  for  the  physician  to  declare  positively  that  a  child  between 
3  and  10  years  of  age  has  not  worms,  for  he  is  liable  to  be  convicted  of 
error  by  the  operation  of  a  vermifuge  given  without  his  sanction  ;  but  the 
only  readily  available  diagnostic  proof  is  the  presence  of  one  or  more  in  the 
stools.  When  more  or  less  of  the  above  named  symptoms  are  present^  a 
brisk  purgative  may  be  given,  and  the  stools  examined,  with  reference  to 
diagnosis.  If  one  or  more  worms  are  passed,  it  is  proper  to  act  as  if  there 
were  others  remaining.  According  to  Davaine,^  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  feces  will  show  the  characteristic  ova,  if  lumbrici  are  present. 
He  states  that  their  ova  are  readily  recognized,  and  hence,  the  diagnosis 
may  be  made  positive  in  this  way.  Practitioners  in  general,  however,  will 
be  satisfied  to  base  the  diagnosis  upon  other  facts. 

The  lumbricoid  worm  is  propagated  by  ova.  The  body  of  a  female  Inm- 
bricus  contains  a  vast  number  of  eggs,  estimated  by  Eschricht  to  b^  sixty- 
four  millions.  These  ova  are  discharged  with  the  feces.  The  observationa 
of  Davaine  and  others  show  that  their  vitality  is  retained  for  many  months. 

1  Traits  des  entozoaires  et  des  maladies  verminenses  de  I'homme  et  des  animanz 
domes tiques,  1860.  The  reader  ia  referred  to  this  work  as  treating  of  eutosoa  minutely 
and  comprehensively. 
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Their  ingress  into  the  alimentary  canal  is  probably  by  means  of  water  coo- 
taining  theno ;  and,  finding  in  the  small  intestines  favorable  conditions,  the 
prodnction  of  the  worms  takes  place.  That  special  conditions  are  required, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  these  worms  are  so  common  in  certain 
periods  of  life,  and  so  infrequent  at  other  periods.  As  regards  the  nature  of 
the  conditions,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge ;  mncns  in  abundance  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  nidus  for  their  production. 

The  expulsion  of  lumbricoid  worms  is  generally  effected  without  difficulty. 
Premising  a  brisk  purgative,  which  is  sometimes  alone  sufficient,  an  anthel- 
mintic remedy  is  to  be  given  for  several  successive  days.  Of  the  various 
anthelmintics,  those  best  suited  for  the  destruction  of  these  worms  are 
chenopodinm  or  wormseed,  santonin,  and  spigelia  or  pinkroot  Santonia 
is  most  easily  administered,  and  perhaps  as  effective  as  the  other  articles. 
The  dose  is  from  3  to  6  grains,  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily,  given 
either  mixed  with  sugar,  or  made  into  dragies  or  troches.  The  oil  of  worm- 
seed  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  this  remedy.  From  5  to  10  drops  may 
be  given  three  times  daily  mixed  with  sugar  or  in  an  emulsion.  The  pink- 
root  has  long  been  relied  upon  as  an  efficacious  remedy.  The  infusion  may 
be  used,  but  the  fluid  extract  of  spigelia  and  senna  is  the  most  eligible  form, 
the  dose  being  from  1  to  4  drachms  three  times  daily.  Tanacetnm  or  tansy, 
and  absinthium  or  wormwood,  are  doubtless  efficacious  remedies.  All  these 
remedies  act  toxically,  that  is,  by  poisoning  the  worms.  After  two  or  three 
days,  a  brisk  purgative  should  be  given.  If  with  this  treatment  no  worma 
are  discharged,  their  non-existence  may  be  inferred.  If  worms  are  brought 
away  by  this  treatment,  it  need  not  be  continued  or  repeated,  unless,  from  the 
continuance  or  recurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  disorder,  it  be  inferred  that 
their  expulsion  is  not  complete.  The  absence  of  the  ova  in  the  stools,  according 
to  Davaine,  may  be  relied  upon  as  proof  positive  of  the  absence  of  the  worms. 

With  a  view  to  preventing  the  ingestion  of  the  ova  of  lumbrici,  attentioa 
should  be  directed  to  the  purity  of  the  water  used  as  drink.  Water  from 
ahallow  wells  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings,  and  small  rivulets  should 
be  avoided.  Filtration  would  probably  prove  effectual  in  the  way  of  prophy- 
laxis. Davaine  states  that  it  is  not  common  in  Paris  for  children  and  others 
to  be  affected  with  this  worm,  a  fact  which  he  attributes  to  the  custom  of 
nsiog  filtered  water. 

AS  0  A  BIS     YERMICULARTB. 

This  worm,  called,  also,  oxyuris  vermiculans,  and  commonly  known  as  the 
thread,  pin,  seat  or  maw-worm,  inhabits  the  large  intestine,  and  chiefly  the 
rectum.  It  very  rarely  migrates  into  the  small  intestine.  The  size  is  very 
small  as  indicated  by  certain  of  the  names  in  common  use;  the  length  varies 
from  two  to  five  lines.  The  vermicular  ascarides  frequently  exist  in  immense 
numbers,  and  they  are  sometimes  voided  in  large  masses  or  balls  agglome- 
rated by  mucus.  They  occur  chiefly  in  young  children,  but  they  are  not 
extremely  uncommon  at  all  periods  of  life.  I  have  met  with  several  exam- 
ples of  their  occurrence  in  aged  persons. 

These  worms  occasion  pain  in  the  rectum,  tenesmus,  and,  more  especially, 
proritus  at  the  anus.  The  latter  symptom,  which  is  often  due  to  an  herpetic 
eruption  in  this  situation,  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  the  presence  of 
these  parasites.  The  itching  is  apt  to  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  is  particu- 
larly troublesome  at  night.  Excitation  of  the  sexual  organs  is  apt  to  occur 
with  seminal  emissions,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  habit  of  masturbation,  in 
either  sex,  may  originate  from  this  source.  In  females  the  worms  sometimes 
migrate  into  the  vagina,  and  occasion  pruritus  with  leucorrhosa.  The  diag- 
28 
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Dosis  is  made  without  difficulty.  On  examination  of  the  Btoolfl,  the  worms 
are  seen  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  adhering  to  the  feces ;  and  on  an  ocular 
inspection  of  the  anus  they  may  generally  be  discovered.  It  is  doubtfbl  if 
they  ever  lead  to  any  serions  disorders,  but,  owing  to  the  irritation  which 
they  occasion,  and  loss  of  sleep,  the  general  health  may  become  more  or  less 
impaired. 

The  treatment  is  simple  and  efficacious,  but  it  may  require  a  certain  amount 
of  perseverance.  The  same  anthelmintics  may  be  employed  as  for  the  de* 
struction  of  the  lumbricoid  worms,  and  given  in  the  same  way.  Purgative 
remedies  are  to  be  given  from  time  to  time.  In  addition,  enemas  of  cold 
water,  or  salt  and  water,  are  to  be  administered  once  or  twice  daily.  These 
are  to  be  continued  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  until  all  the  local  symptoms 
disappear.  The  treatment  by  enemas  will  frequently  alone  prove  effectQal 
Various  remedies  in  enemas  have  been  advised,  such  as  wormwood,  vinegar, 
empyreumatic  oil,  assafoetida,  camphor,  sulphuret  of  potassa,  etc.,  but  it  is 
very  rarely  the  case  that  simple  water  or  salt  and  water,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  measures,  will  not  suffice.  Yalleix  recommends  a  daily  injection  of  the 
decoction  of  soot  (fyiigo).  The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  two  handfuls  of 
soot  in  a  quart  of  water  for  two  hours,  the  liquid  to  be  strained  through 
cloth.  The  irritation  or  slight  inflammation  about  the  anus,  which  is  some- 
times caused  by  the  presence  of  these  worms,  may  be  relieved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  soothing  unguent,  or  the  daily  injection  of  a  little  almond  or  olire 
oil. 

TRIOOCEPHALUS    DISPAR. 

This  worm,  as  the  name  tricocephalns  denotes,  is  characterized  by  the  hair- 
like  appearance  of  the  cephalic  extremity.  It  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  in  length.  The  capillary  portion  forms  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length.  As  in  the  lumbricoid  and  vermicular  species,  the  two  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct. It  inhabits  the  ceecum  especially,  but  is  sometimes  found  in  the  colon, 
and,  very  rarely,  in  the  small  intestine.  The  propagation  is  by  ova,  #hich, 
according  to  Davaine,  are  readily  recognized  by  means  of  the  microscope  in 
the  dejections.  This  parasite  is  found  frequently,  when  sought  after,  in  the 
bodies  of  subjects  of  all  apres  dead  with  different  diseases.  Some  years  ago, 
when  engaged  in  examining  bodies  dead  with  typhoid  fever,  I  was  led  to 
examine  the  caecum  for  it,  and  I  rarely  failed  to  find  one  or  more.  It  is  not 
positively  known  that  its  presence  ever  gives  rise  to  disorder.  Barth,  of 
Paris,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  death  took  place  with  the  symptoms  of 
meningitis,  and,  after  death,  no  lesions  were  found  within  the  head,  but  the 
intestines  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  worms  of  this  species.^ 

The  foregoing  species  of  intestinal  worms  belong  in  the  class  styled  by  hel- 
minthologists,  helmtnthes  nematoides^  or  cylindrical  worms.  Belonging  to 
this  class  is  a  worm  called  anchylostoma,  or  sderostoma  duodenale,  which  has 
been  observed  in  Milan  and  Egypt.  Existing  in  the  duodenum  in  great 
numbers,  it  has  been  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  affection  known  as  Egyp- 
tian chlorosis,  by  piercing  the  walls  of  the  intentine  and  occasioning  hemor- 
rhage from  the  great  number  of  minute  punctures,  sufficient  to  produce  anae- 
mia. With  our  present  knowledge,  this  parasite  has  no  practical  importance 
in  this  country."  Another  worm  belonj^rjng  to  this  class  was  described  by 
Bellingham  under  the  name  of  ascaris  alata^  called  also  ascaris  mystax,  and 

>  Valleix,  op.  cit. 

s  Vide  Davaine,  op.  oit. 
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M  to  infest  the  domestic  cat.'    This,  as  regards  its  practical  importance, 
^^  Jo  the  category  with  the  tricocephalus  dispar. 

TJSNIJS    OR    TAPEWORMS. 

On  the  nataral  history  of  teenise,  constituting  the  class  cestofdea,  in  hel- 
Kinthology,  and  commonly  known  as  tapeworms.^  mach  light  has  recently 
been  shed  by  the  researches  of  Eochenmeister,  Yon  Siebold,  and  others. 
TFbe  soorce  of  these  parasites  seems  to  be  ascertained.    Referring  the  reader 
^4>  other  works  for  a  fall  account  of  these  researches,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
different  Tarieties  of  tenia  have  been  shown  to  be  the  cystic  entozoa  known 
^M  cytticerci  and  echinococci,  in  a  state  of  maturity  or  complete  development. 
^  cysticercas  is  an  immature  or  undeveloped  tapeworm.     Different  varieties 
of  cysttcerci  are  found  in  the  solid  parts  of  different  animals,  and  each  va- 
riety received  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  another  animal,  and  finding  ^here 
favorable  conditions,  becomes  a  perfect  worm  or  taenia,  each  kind  of  cysti- 
cercas becoming  a  particular  kind  of  taenia.     A  cysticercns,  on  the, other 
liand,  is  the  product  of  the  ovum  of  a  tasnia.     The  eggs  of  the  taenia  passing 
out  of  the  body,  finding  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals, 
d  probably  entering  into  the  circulation,  are  transported  to,  and  fixed  in, 
lid  parts,  where  they  become  cysticerci.     The  latter,  so  long  as  they  re- 
in in  the  solid  parts,  reach  only  a  certain  stage  of  development.     If,  how- 
ever, the  parts  containing  the  cysticerci  are  eaten  by  another  animal,  they 
attain  to  their  complete  development  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  latter. 
7bo8,  a  particular  cysticercus  found  within  the  liver  of  the  rat,  if  eaten  by 
^be  cat,  is  developed  into  the  kind  of  tapeworm  frequently  found  in  the  intes- 
ise  of  the  latter ;   and  the  ova  from  this  tapeworm  received  into  the  body 
~  the  rat  gives  rise  to  the  kind  of  cysticercus  found  in  the  liver  of  this  ani- 
The  ova  from  the  taenia  of  the  dog,  received  into  the  body  of  the 
^beep,  becomes  the  cystic  entozoon,  called  ccmurus  cerebraliSf  found  in  the 
^nin  of  the  latter,  which,  if  eaten  by  the  dog,  becomes  the  t«nia  found  in 
'Ue  intestine  of  this  animal.     These  highly  interesting,  and,  in  a  practical 
^^w,  important  facts  appear  to  have  been  fully  substantiated  by  accurate 
^>bflervatioQ  and  experiments.' 

The  taenia  or  tapeworm  is  distinguished,  as  these  names  import,  by  its 
'^'bboD-like  form.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  segments  or  joints,  each  one 
^  which  is  provided  with  male  and  female  generative  organs.  Several  vari- 
^tict  have  been  found  in  man,  but,  as  regards  medical  practice,  the  discrimi- 
latioo  is  not  of  much  importance,  the  same  measures  of  treatment  being  alike 
applicable  to  all.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  taenia  developed  in  the 
boman  intestine  is  one  of  two  kinds;  it  will  suffice  to  notice  these.  In  this 
coQDtry,  and  in  most  countries,  the  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  taenia  which  is 
foaod  is  almost  universally  the  same.  The  kind  referred  to  is  commonly 
kaowD  as  the  tsgnia  solium,  or  solitary  taenia,  so  called  because  it  is  supposed 
ilvays  to  exist  singly.  This  is  true  as  a  rule,  with  some  exceptions;  two  or 
Boretaenic  have  been  observed  together,  but  instances  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Tbe  taenia  solium  varies  in  length  from  four  or  five  to  thirty-five  feet,  the 
•avber  of  segments  or  joints  varying  from  800  to  1000.  Toward  tbe  head 
it  becomes  attenuated,  forming  a  thread-like  neck  of  considerable  length,  and 
ii  this  portion  there  are  transverse  markings  or  rugae,  but  no  visible  joints. 
Tbe  joints  sacceeding  the  neck  are  about  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  but  lower ; 
tbe  length  is  twice  or  thrice  the  breadth.     From  the  resemblance  of  these 

'  Aitken's  Science  and  Practice  of  MedicioA* 

*  For  a  summary  of  these,  the  reader  may  oonsolt  Aitken,  op.  cit.,  1864. 
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joints  to  the  seeds  of  a  gonrd,  the  worm  has  been  called  vermis  cueurhtUnvs 
or  goard-worm.  The  generative  foramina  are  placed  near  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  margins  of  each  joint,  and  are  generally  alternate.  The  head  is  verj 
small,  hemispherical  or  triangular  in  form,  and,  under  the  microscope  with  a 
low  power,  it  is  foand  to  present  foar  projections  or  suckers,  and  a  double 
row  of  booklets,  numbering  12  or  15  in  each  row;  the  latter  are  sometimes 
wanting.^  The  joints  of  the  inferior  part  are  being  constantly  thrown  off, 
and  are  passed  almost  daily  by  stool.  These  exfoliated  joints  contain  an  im- 
mense  number  of  ova.  Bennett  quotes  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  ova  in 
the  tapeworm  of  a  cat  to  be  12,500,000.  It  is  fortunate  that  worms  are  not 
developed  from  the  ova  within  the  alimentary  canal  I 

The  other  kind  of  taenia  is  commonly  known  as  the  iania  lata,  or  broad 
tapeworm,  reckoned  by  some  late  helminthologists  as  a  species  distinct  from 
the  true  taenia,  and  named  Bothriocephalus  lotus.  The  former  terms  will 
probably  continue  in  common  use  as  more  easily  recollected  and  prononnced 
than  the  latter  name.  This  worm  is  distinguished  from  the  common  or 
solitary  tapeworm  by  the  breadth  of  the  joints,  which  are  broader  than  long, 
by  the  situation  of  the  genital  orifices,  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  joints, 
and  by  the  different  con^rmation  of  the  head.  The  head  is  unprovided  with 
booklets,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  distiugnished  as  the  unarmed  taenia,  while 
the  taenia  solium  is  said  to  be  armed.  The  form  of  the  head  is  elongated, 
and,  instead  of  suckers,  it  has  two  lateral  longitudinal  depressions  or  fossae ; 
hence  the  name  bothriocephalus,  from  ^o0ptoy,  a  small  pit.  This  worm  may 
attain  to  even  a  greater  length  than  the  taenia  solium.  Like  the  latter,  it  is 
usually  solitary. 

Of  these  two  kinds  of  tapeworm,  the  first  is  the  kind  commonly  met  with 
in  this  country  and  in  most  countries.  It  prevails  almost  exclusively  in 
England,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  the  broad  worm 
being  almost  unknown  in  these  countries.  Both  kinds  occur  in  Holland, 
Finland,  Norway,  Poland,  and  Sweden.  The  broad  worm  is  the  kind  chiefly 
observed  in  Russia  and  Switzerland.  It  is  observed  that  the  latter  worm  is 
apt  to  affect  inhabitants  living  on  the  coasts  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  whence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  it  proceeds  from  a  cystic  entozoon  existing  in  fish. 
The  opinion,  however,  is  entertained  that  the  embryos  of  this  worm  may  be 
taken  into  the  system  in  drinking  water  and  developed  in  the  intestines  with- 
out the  intermediate  stage  of  cystic  development  in  the  solid  parts.  The 
taenia  solium  is  attributed  to  the  ingestion  of  the  cysticercus  cellulosa,  which  is 
common  especially  in  swine  and  sheep.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  entozoon 
in  large  numbers  which  renders  pork  *' measly."  Animal  food  eaten  raw  or 
partially  cooked  is  probably  the  source  of  the  common  tapeworm.  Thorough 
cooking  destroys  the  cysticercus,  and  the  development  into  the  tapeworm 
does  not  then  take  place.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  pork-butchers 
and  cooks  are  prone  to  tapeworm,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  Abyssinia,  where 
the  custom  of  eating  uncooked  meat  prevails,  nearly  all  persons,  of  different 
ages,  become  affected  with  taenia.  The  production  of  taenia  in  children  by 
the  use  of  raw  meat  as  food,  in  cases  of  so-called  cholera  infantum,  has  been 
already  adverted  to.  It  is  proper  to  add  all  do  not  admit  that  the  taenia  solium 
originates  exclusively  in  this  way.  It  is  stated  that  the  cysticercus  cellulos® 
does  not  exist  in  the  ox,  and,  since  observation  appears  to  show  abundantly 
that  taenia  may  be  produced  by  eating  raw  beef,  Davaine  concludes  that 
there  must  be  some  other  mode  of  propagation. 

The  habitat  of  a  tapeworm  is  the  small  intestine.     When  it  attains  to  a 

*  For  fuller  description,  vide  Owen,  in  CyolopiBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiologj,  or 
Aitken,  op.  oil.,  18G5. 
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^reat  length  it  extends  into  the  large  intestine,  and  has  been  fonnd  to  reach 
Dearly  to  the  anas.  No  age  is  exempt  from  the  liability  to  its  occurrence, 
hnt,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  ages  are  between  twenty  and  forty  years. 
It  occurs  oftener  in  females  than  in  males.  The  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
Taries  mnch  in  different  countries  and  in  different  sections  of  the  same  coun- 
try. The  reports  of  the  military  surgeons  of  the  French  army  from  1840  to 
1848  showed  only  seven  cases  among  250,000  soldiers.  During  a  practice 
of  about  thirty  years  I  have  probably  not  met  with  more  than  from  twenty 
to  thirty  cases. 

The  existence  of  a  tapeworm  is  not  denoted  by  well-marked  diagnostic 
symptoms.  The  symptoms  attributed  to  it  are  vertigo,  tinnitus  aarinm,  dis- 
turbance of  vision  sometimes  amounting  to  temporary  amaurosis,  pruritus  at 
the  nose  and  anus,  salivation,  disordered  appetite  and  digestion,  colic  or 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  emaciation.  These  are  symptoms  which 
may  be  due  to  other  morbid  conditions,  nor  are  these  symptoms  uniformly,  if 
generally,  marked  in  cases  of  tapeworm.  The  existence  of  the  worm  is  often 
discovered  accidentally,  and  in  persons  who,  prior  to  the  discovery,  con- 
sidered themselves  perfectly  well.  In  the  case  of  a  young  female  affected 
with  sciatic  neuralgia,  I  was  led  to  prescribe  a  full  dose  of  turpentine,  and 
the  result  was  the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  tapeworm,  the  existence  of 
which  had  not  been  suspected.  After  the  existence  of  the  worm  is  known, 
disorders  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  be  referred  to  it,  and  often  the  imagination 
creates  various  morbid  sensations.  Convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  chorea  are 
supposed  to  be  occasional  effects,  but  clinical  observation  supplies  but  little 
data  for  this  supposition.  The  pathological  effects  of  the  presence  of  this 
worm  have  doubtless  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Tapeworms  are  almost 
« invariably  found  in  the  intestines  of  dogs  destroyed  for  experimental  pur- 
I    poses  apparently  in  perfect  health. 

The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  the  discovery  of  exfoliated  joints  or  pieces  of 
the  worm  in  the  evacuations.  This  mode  of  diagnosis  is  always  available. 
Fragments  of  the  worm  are  generally  passed  either  daily  or  at  short  intervals, 
and  hence  it  is  usually  not  long  before  its  existence  is  ascertained.  If  there 
be  reason  to  suspect  its  existence  before  fragments  have  been  seen,  a  brisk 
purgative  may  be  given,  and  this  will  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  expul- 
sion of  a  greater  or  less  quantity.  If  an  examination  of  the  stools  for  some 
time,  and  especially  after  the  administration  of  purgatives,  fail  to  discover 
any  portions  of  the  worm,  the  physician  may  be  satisfied  of  its  non-existence. 
Persons  not  infrequently  fancy  they  have  a  tapeworm.  This  is  one  of  the 
notions  likely  to  be  seized  upon  by  hypochondriacs,  and  in  some  cases  the 
DOtion  becomes  a  fixed  belief  of  which  the  mind  cannot  be  dispossessed,  be- 
coming, in  fact,  an  insane  delusion.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  have 
fallen  under  my  observation.  A  few  instances  are  on  record  in  which  por- 
tions of  the  worm  have  been  vomited. 

With  reference  to  treatment,  a  point  of  importance  is  the  natural  duration 
of  the  life  of  this  parasite.  It  is  undoubtedly  long-lived.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  fragments  to  be  passed  at  short  intervals  for  many  years.  Cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  this  was  observed  for  twelve,  twenty-five,  and  even 
thirty-five  years.  If  an  interval  of  several  months  elapse  without  any  frag- 
ments being  discharged,  and  subsequently  they  make  their  appearance,  it  is 
probable  that  a  second  worm  has  become  developed.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
worm  dies  a  natural  death,  and  a  cnre  takes  place  spontaneously.  If  succes- 
sive remedies  are  used  in  such  a  ca4^,  the  last  one,  of  course,  gets  the  credit 
of  having  effected  a  cure.  For  a  cure  to  be  effected  with  certainty,  the  head 
must  be  expelled.  The  frequent  exfoliation  of  joints  is  natural,  and  if.  as  an 
effect  of  a  remedy,  or  from  any  caose,  a  large  portion,  or  even  all  the  body 
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be  expelled,  reprodnction  by  growth  may  take  place  so  long  as  the  head 
remains ;  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  observation  that  the  parasite  is  apt  to 
die  when  the  separation  takes  place  near  the  head.  As  positive  evidence  of 
a  cnre,  the  head  is  to  be  sought  for,  bat  it  is  not  foand  in  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  in  which  a  care  is  effected. 

Of  the  remedies  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  tapeworm,  one 
of  the  oldest,  and,  certainly,  in  many  cases  an  effective  remedy,  is  the  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  effective  if  given  in  large  doses.  A  half 
ounce  may  be  given  in  emulsion,  with  the  addition  of  some  aromatic  tincture 
to  prevent  nausea,  and  this  dose  repeated  every  half  hour  nntil  two  or  three 
ounces  are  taken,  or,  sometimes,  the  whole  amount  taken  at  once  is  well 
borne.  Strangury  is  an  occasional  result,  but  is  less  likely  to  occur  than 
when  the  remedy  is  given  tn  small  doses.  After  a  large  dose,  the  patient 
feels  as  if  slightly  inebriated.  This  remedy,  thus  given,  may  be  repeated,  if 
necessary,  after  intervals  of  several  days.  Given  in  the  quantity  just  stated, 
it  generally  acts  as  a  purgative.  ChaherVs  empyreumatic  oil,  which  has 
been  much  in  vogue  as  a  remedy  for  tsenia,  is  probably  efficacious  chiefly 
from  the  turpentine  which  enters  into  its  compositfbn,  and  is  much  more 
disagreeable  than  the  turpentine  alone.  It  is  stated  by  Beilinghara  and 
others,  that  turpentine  is  frequently  successful  given  in  moderate  doses  and 
repeated  for  several  successive  days. 

The  male  fern  (fiiix  mas)  is  a  tsnifnge,  the  efficacy  of  which  rests  upon 
the  testimony  of  many  competent  and  trustworthy  observers  of  large  expe- 
rience. It  may  be  administered  in  powder,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
being  given  in  divided  doses  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  but  the  oil  and 
ethereal  extract  are  more  eligible  preparations.  The  oil  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  a  drachm  or  two  in  mucilage,  or  in  gelatine  capsules ;  the  dose  of 
the  extract  is  from  20  to  30  grains.  i 

Another  effective  teenifuge  is  the  kousso  (brayera  anthelmintica),  the  dried 
flowers  of  a  tree  in  Abyssinia,  where  tapeworm  is  exceedingly  common. 
This  remedy  is  said  to  be  relied  upon  in  that  country.  Within  the  past  few 
years  it  has  been  used  with  much  success  in  Europe  and  this  country.  Half 
an  ounce  of  the  powdered  flowers  mixed  with  water  may  be  given  in  a  dose) 
both  the  liquid  and  sediment  being  taken. 

A  remedy  recently  introduced  as  a  tsenifuge  into  this  country  is  an  emul- 
sion of  pumpkin-seeds  {cucurbtta  pepo).  The  emulsion  is  prepared  by 
pounding  a  couple  of  ounces  of  the  seeds  in  a  mortar  with  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  straining  through  cloth.  This  quantity  will  constitute  a  dose, 
which  may  be  repeated  for  several  days.  This  remedy  has  proved  success- 
ful in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  physicians  in  this  country.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  producing  no  unpleasant  effects,  being,  aside  from  its  action  as 
a  vermifuge,  innocuous. 

The  bark  of  the  pomegranate  root  (granatum)  is  another  anthelmintic 
remedy  which  has  been  found  destructive  to  the  tapeworm.  A  decoction 
made  by  boiling  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  fresh  bark  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  until  this  quantity  is  reduced  one-half,  is  the  form  in  which  this  remedy 
is  to  be  administered.  The  whole  of  the  quantity  just  named«aay  be  given 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  It  generally  produces  purging,  and  not  infre- 
quently vomiting. 

These  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  anthelmintics  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  capable  of  destroying  the  ^peworm  toxically.  •  The  powder  of 
tin  (pulvis  stanni)  given  in  doses  of  a  Ibruple  or  more,  mixed  with  honey, 
has,  in  some  cases,  proved  efficacious,  destroying,  probably,  the  worm  by  its 
mechanical  action.  It  is  far  less  reliable  than  the  toxical  remedies.  Active 
cathartics,  such  as  calomel  and  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge,  and  croton  oil| 
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^^eeisionallj  sneceed,  their  action,  probably,  being  mechanical.  They  will 
ioerally  bring  away  greater  or  less  portions  of  the  worm,  bnt,  alone,  they 
not  to  be  relied  upon  for  effecting  a  cure,  that  is,  for  destroying  the 
"^orm.  Id  conjunction  with  the  toxical  anthelmintics,  they  are  generally 
rueful. 

The  socceas  of  the  treatment  will  depend  much  npon  accessory  measures. 
The  worm  is  probably  nourished,  not  by  nutriment  sucked  from  the  intestinal 
walls,  but  from  the  alimentary  contents  of  the  intestine,  which  enter  the 
body  of  the  parasite  by  endosmosis.'    An  important  part  of  the  treatment, 
therefore,  is  to  weaken  the  parasite  by  starvation.     The  patient,  by  way  of 
preparation   for  the  administration  of  the  taenifuge,  should  abstain  from 
those  articles  of  food  which  are  digested  in  the  small  intestine,  for  at  least 
a  day  or  two.     Beef-tea  or  chicken  soup  may  be  allowed  freely.     The 
treatment  should  commence  with  a  mild  purgative,  and  the  administration 
of  the  anthelmintic  remedy  should  be  followed,  after  a  few  hours,  by  a  pretty 
active  purgative.      If  the  treatment  prove   unsuccessful,  the  strength  of 
the  patient  should  be  restored  by  a  return  to  a  full  diet  and  tonic  remedies, 
and  the  same  plan  again  repeated,  employing  the  same  remedy  or  select- 
ing another.     The  treatment  is  to  be  repeated,  allowing  sufficient  intervals 
for  recruiting  the  strength,  until  a  cure  is  effected.     It  is  to  be  borne  in 
Bind  that,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  worm  be  expelled,  although  the  head 
Bty  not  be  found,  the  death  of  the  worm  is  apt  to  follow,  and  the  treatment, 
therefore,  need  not  be  repeated  until  the  discharge  of  fragments  is  again 
observed. 

The  prophylaxis  involves  care  never  to  eat  meat  not  thoroughly  cooked. 
In  meat  much  underdone,  the  cysticerci  which  may  be  contained  in  it  are, 
perhaps,  not  destroyed.  Purity  of  the  water  used  as  a  drink  may  be  an 
important  measure  of  prevention.  The  use  of  filtered  water  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  meat  contained  in  the  Bologna  sausages  is  liable  to  contain 
firing  cysticeroi. 

TRICHINA     SPIRALIS. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  trichina  spiralis,  by  Owen,  in  1835,  np  to  a 
i^eeent  date,  this  parasite  had  been  observed  occasionally  in  the  muscles  of 
ftQhjecU  in  the  dissecting-room,  but,  in  a  pathological  view,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered to  have  any  importance.  Facts,  however,  accumulated  within  the 
Past  few  years,  have  shown  that  the  introduction  and  multiplication  of  trichitia 
Withiii  the  body  of  man  may  give  rise  to  morbid  effects  of  great  gravity,  which 
often  prove  fatal.  At  the  present  moment,  the  irichinal  or  trichinatous  dis- 
%tfe,  or  trtekinicuis,  is  exciting  great  interest  in  different  countries.  Much 
iBformatioD'  has  been  already  obtained  respecting  the  natural  history  of  the 
paraaite,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  human  body  becomes  infested 
by  it,  and  the  morbid  phenomena  which  characterize  the  disease.  This  in- 
formation has  added  to  the  nosological  catalogue  a  new  and  highly  import- 
ant affection,  on  which,  doubtless,  continued  researches  will  shed  much  addi- 
tional light. 

Prof.  Zenker,  of  Dresden,  was  the  first  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  source 
of  the  trichina!  disease.  In  a  young  girl  who  died  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks'  duration,  characterized  by  debility,  fever,  sleeplessness,  abdominal 
landemeaa,  great  pain  in  the  mu^^les,  and  cedema  of  tlie  low^r  extremities, 
■ameroQS  trichiufle  were  found  iVthe  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  mucus  from 
the  small  intestines.     He  traced  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  the  eating  of 

*  Bobin.    Vide  Diotionnaire  de  M6decine,  par  Nysten.    Art.  T»ma. 
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ham  and  sausages,  which,  on  microscopic  examination,  were  found  to  contain 
an  abundance  of  trichinas.  This  was  in  January,  1860.  Numerous  exam- 
ples of  the  newlj-discoyercd  disease  have  since  been  observed,  especially  in 
Germany.  A  large  collection  of  cases  occurred  on  a  single  occasion  in  Helt- 
8t&dt,  Prussia,  in  1863.  Of  one  hundred  and  three  persons  who  participated 
in  a  hotel  dinner,  on  a  festive  celebration,  nearly  all  were  attacked  with  the 
disease,  and  a  large  number  died.  The  disease  in  these  cases  was  traced  to 
a  kind  of  sausage  called  "  Rostewurst,"  of  which  most,  if  not  all  of  the  guests 
had  partaken.  On  microscopic  examination,  the  remnants  of  these  sausages, 
and  the  pork  of  which  they  were  made,  were  found  to  be  swarming  with 
trichinae,  and  these  parasites  were  found  in  abundance  in  the  muscles  of  the 
persons  affected.  Several  examples  have  fallen  under  observation  in  this 
country.  In  February,  1864,  several  members  of  a  family  in  the  city  of  New 
York  became  seriously  ill  after  eating  of  raw  smoked  ham,  and  one  of  the 
children  died.  Dr.  Joseph  Schnetter  examined  the  ham,  and  found  it  filled 
with  trichinas.  Prof.  Dalton  also  made  an  examination,  and  counted  in  a 
piece  of  muscle  y^  inch  square,  and  ^\^  inch  thick  twelve  trichinae,  which 
would  give,  in  round  numbers,  over  85,000  to  the  cubic  inch.  A  short  time 
afterward,  a  case  of  suspected  disease  from  trichinas  came  under  the  obser- 
vation of  Dr.  Yoss.  In  order  to  settle  the  diagnosis,  Dr.  Y.  cut  down  upon 
the  deltoid  muscle  of  the  patient,  and  removed  a  portion  of  the  tissue.  It 
was  examined  microscopically  by  Dr.  Yoss  and  Prof.  Dalton,  and  trichinas 
were  found  in  abundance,  numbering  over  7000  to  the  cubic  inch.*  A  case 
has  also  been  reported  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Lothrop,  of  Buff'alo. 

Repeated  experiments  have  been  made  of  giving  to  animals  pieces  of  flesh 
containing  trichinae,  from  other  animals,  and  the  human  subject.  After  the 
death  of  animals  thus  fed,  trichinas  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  within 
the  small  intestines,  and  in  the  muscles.  These  experiments  have  elucidated 
important  points  pertaining  to  the  multiplication  of  these  parasitic  animals 
within  the  alimentary  canal,  and  their  migration  to  the  muscles  throughout 
the  body.  In  short,  the  existence  of  a  disease  of  great  gravity,  involving 
much  danger  to  life,  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  trichinae 
contained  in  food,  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  established. 

The  trichina  spiralis  belongs  in  the  class  nematoidea.  As  found  in  the 
muscles,  it  is  coiled  up  in  a  cyst  containing  a  granular  substance  at  first, 
and,  afterward,  calcareous  matter.  When  expelled  from  the  cyst,  the  parasites 
are  seen  to  be  round  worms,  ^^  of  an  inch  long,  and  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. So  long  as  they  remain  in  the  muscular  tissue,  the  worms  are  quies- 
cent and  sexless.  When,  however,  they  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  set 
free  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  liquids  upon  the  muscular  tissue  and  the 
cysts,  they  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  immediately 
begin  to  grow  rapidly,  attaining  to  three  or  four  times  their  former  size, 
acquire  fully  developed  generative  organs,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  week  to 
ten  days,  the  female  parasites  contain  living  young  in  great  abundance.  The 
young  trichinas  shortly  after  birth  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane,  and  find 
their  way  rapidly  to  the  different  muscles  throughout  the  body. 

Trichinas  are  found  especially  in  the  muscles  of  swine.  But  they  have 
been  found  in  the  muscles  of  various  other  animals,  viz.,  eels,  cats,  dogs, 
badgers,  hedgehogs,  and  moles.  They  find  their  way  into  the  alimentary 
canal  of  man  chiefly  from  eating  trichinous  pork  not  subjected  to  processes 
of  cooking  sufficient  to  destroy  the  parasiUa.     They  are  not  destroyed  by 

■  Vide  Observations  on  Triobina  Spiralis,  bj  John  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.,  Trans.  New  York 
Acad,  of  Med.,  vol.  iii.,  1864.  The  desoription  of  the  trichiua  spiralis,  which  follows, 
is  after  Dalton. 
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smoking:,  and  they  may  retain  their  vitality  in  roasted  or  broiled  meat  mnch 
underdone.  The  castom  which  prevails  among  Germans  of  eating  sausages 
and  smolced  hams  uncooked  involves  a  liability  to  the  disease.  Meat 
abounding  in  trichinae  may  present  no  evidence  of  the  fact  as  regards  the 
gross  appearance,  especially  if  a  calcareous  deposit  have  not  taken  place  in 
the  cysts  which  contain  them  ;  hence,  trichinons  meat  may  be  sold  and  bought 
without  any  suspicion  of  its  being  unwholesome. 

The  clinical  history  of  the  disease  caused  by  trichinse  is  highly  important 
with  reference  to  an  early  diagnosis.  The  primary  symptoms  relate  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  are  due  chiefly  to  the  perforation  of  the  mncous  mem- 
brane by  the  newly  produced  worms.  Abdominal  pains  and  diarrhoea  char- 
acterize the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  These  symptoms  occur  within  a  few 
days  after  the  ingestion  of  trichinous  meat;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  young 
worms  have  been  produced  and  become  developed  sufficiently  to  begin  to 
migrate  toward  the  muscles.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  aggre- 
gated punctures  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  these  parasites  should  occasion 
notable  disturbance,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  trichinae  which  have  been 
fonnd  to  be  contained  in  half  a  pound  of  meat  may  be  sufficient  to  give  birth, 
in  m  few  days,  to  a  brood  numbering  30,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  peri- 
tonitis may  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  worms  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  secondary  symptoms  relate  to  the  muscles.  Pains  resembling  those  of 
muscular  rheumatism  are  occasioned  bv  the  entrance  of  the  trichinae  in  the 
muscles.  Certain  of  the  muscles  become  contracted,  in  some  cases,  and 
their  extension  occasions  great  suffering.  Constitutional  disturbance,  more 
or  less  marked,  accompanies  both  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms. 
The  general  symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  of  typhoid  fever,  for  which  the 
disease  is  liable  to  be  mistaken.  (Edema  of  the  face  or  lower  extremities 
is  apt  to  occur,  and  sometimes  anasarca.  Sweating  is  generally  prominent 
as  a  symptom.  Death  takes  place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  after  a 
protracted  period  of  suffering  and  exhaustion,  being  often  preceded  by  coma. 
The  danger,  ceteris  paribus,  is  proportionate  to  the  abundance  of  trichinae 
generated  within  the  alimentary  canal.  If  the  number  be  not  sufficient  to 
cause  death  from  the  amount  of  local  and  constitutional  disturbance  which 
they  occasion,)  recovery  takes  place  very  slowly,  the  illness  lasting  for  several 
weeks  or  even  months.  The  trichinae  become  encapsulated  in  the  muscles, 
thereafter  remaining  quiescent,  leaving  the  muscles  more  or  less  impaired. 
An  accumulation  of  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  is  at  present  practicable, 
is  necessary  to  furnish  data  for  a  complete  clinical  history  of  the  disease, 
and  for  determining  the  relative  proportion  of  deaths  and  recoveries. 

Diarrhcea  and  abdominal  pains,  followed  by  mnscular  pains,  together  with 
more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  should  excite  suspicion  of  this  dis- 
ease. Inquiries  respecting  food  should  be  instituted,  and  if  any  portion  of 
the  suspected  meat  remains,  it  should  be  examined  microscopically.  The 
diagnosis  may  be  made  still  more  complete  by  harpooning  some  one  or  more 
of  the  painful  mnscles  and  obtaining  sufficient  portions  for  examination  with 
the  microscope.  Davaine  suggests  that  the  presence  of  trichinae  in  the 
•tools  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  diagnosis  in  this  way  rendered  positive. 
If  clinical  observation  should  establish  the  availability  of  the  latter  method 
of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis,  it  would  have  this  advantage,  viz.,  the  existence 
of  the  disease  may  be  positively  ascertained  before  the  trichinae  migrate 
from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  practical  importance  of  making  the  diag- 
nosia  thus  early,  is  sufficiently  obvfbns. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  to  be  effective,  mnst  be 
employed  while  the  worms  are  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Hence,  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  diagnosis.    It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  treatment 
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can  be  effectively  employed  in  this  stage,  and  to  determine  the  roeftsaret 
most  likely  to  prove  effective.  The  object  is  either  the  destrnction  of  tbe 
worms  or  their  expnlsion  from  the  intestines.  Cathartics  are  indicated  for 
the  latter  object,  but  clinical  experience  has  yet  to  ascertain  what  toxical 
anthelminthics  are  best  suited  to  destroy  this  parasite.  After  the  trichina 
have  left  the  intestines,  the  opportunity  for  destroying  or  expelling  them 
has  passed.  Recovery  now  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  system  to  endure 
them  until  they  become  encysted.  Measures  to  palliate  pain,  to  restore 
disordered  functions,  and  to  support  the  powers  of  life,  are  indicated,  and 
the  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  on  the  judicious  employment  of 
measures  for  these  ends. 

The  prevention  of  this  disease  is  the  great  practical  bene6t  to  be  derived 
from  its  discovery.  The  mode  of  prevention  is  sufficiently  sinrple,  vis., 
abstaining  from  meat,  more  especially  the  flesh  of  swine,  not  thoroughly 
cooked. 

Animals  not  entozootic,  such  as  snakes,  slugs,  and  lizards,  are  not  infre- 
qnently  exhibited  to  physicians  as  having  passed  from  the  alimentary  canaL 
It  is  a  popular  notion  that  they  may  live  and  grow  indefinitely  within  th« 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  morbid  symptoms.  .In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  statements  with  respect  to  the  passage  of 
these  animals  are  simply  falsehoods,  proceeding  generally  from  a  morbid 
exaggeration  of  that  craving  to  become  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  which 
enters  largely  into  the  mental  constitution  of  many  persons.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  statements  are  honestly  made,  persons  being  deceived.  Prot 
Dalton  has  recently  performed  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  dnra* 
tion  of  life  of  the  common  garden  slug  {lAmax  agrtsiis)  and  the  water-lizard 
( Triton  millepunctatus)  after  having  been  introduced  within  the  stomach  of 
the  dog.  The  former  were  found  completely  dead  at  the  end  of  nine  and  a 
half  minutes,  and  no  traces  of  tliem  were  discoverable  when  the  dog  was 
killed  an  hour  after  their  introduction.  The  lizards  were  found  perfectly 
dead,  and  about  to  undergo  the  digestive  process,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes.^  It  is  safe  to  set  down  all  the  cases  referred  to  as  cases  of  either 
self-deception  or  imposition. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Acute  General  Peritonitis — Anatomical  Characters — Clinical  History — Pathological  CharaeWr 
— Causation — Diagnosis—- Prognosis — ^Treatment — Partial  Peritonitis — Chronic  Peritonitii 
— Hjdro-Periton«um. 

The  peritoneum,  in  structure  and  functions,  does  not  differ  materially  from 
other  serous  membranes.  This,  like  other  serous  membranes,  may  be  the 
seat  of  inflammation.  Inflammation  here,  as  elsewhere,  may  be  acute,  snb* 
acute,  or  chronic.  The  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  membrane  may  be 
inflamed,  and  the  inflammation  is  then  said  to  be  general ;  or  the  inflamma- 
tion may  be  more  or  less  circumscribed,  and  is  then  distinguished  as  partial. 
InBammation  of  this  membrane,  agreeably  to  the  nomenclature  of  inflamma- 
tory affections,  is  termed  peritonitis,  and  this  name  is  in  common  use.     In 

'  Axmerio&n  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1865. 
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treatini^  of  peritonitis,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  separately  acnte, 
general  peritonitis,  partial  peritonitis,  and  chronic  peritonitis.  Some  writers 
divide  the  disease  into  several  varieties,  according  to  its  ditferent  causes  or 
the  cireamstaoces  nnder  which  it  is  developed.  It  will  suffice  to  notice  these 
diversities  nnder  the  head  of  causation.  Occnrring  as  an  epidemic  in  child- 
bed, however,  it  claims  separate  consideration.  But  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  work  to  consider  puerperal  peritonitis  fully  or  separately. 
It  is  treated  of  at  length  in  works  on  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred. ' 
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Anatomical  Oharaoters. — The  appearances  after  death,  in  different 
periods  of  the  disease,  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  other  serous  inflamma- 
tions ;  for  example,  in  pleuritis  or  pericarditis.     Redness,  arborescent  and 
ponctiform,  chiefly  from  hypersemia  in  the  subserous  areolar  tissue,  exists, 
eipecially  if  death  take  place  early.     The  degree  of  hypereeroia  varies  much 
ID  different  cases,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  criterion  of  the  intensity,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  inflammation.     Nor  is  redness  from  hypereemia,  be  it  ever 
10  marked,  alone  adequate  proof  that  inflammation  existed.     More  or  less  of 
the  inflaromatory  product,  lymph,  is  always  present.     The  quantity  varies 
DoGh  in  different  cases.     It  is  sometimes  abundant,  forming  a  coating  more 
or  less  thick,  extending  over  the  solid  and  hollow  viscera  and  the  parietal 
portion  of  the  membrane ;  in  other  cases,  the  quantity  is  moderate  or  small, 
adhering  to  the  membrane  in  patches.     It  is  apt  to  be  most  abundant  at,  and 
may  be  limited  to,  the  portions  of  the  intestines  which  are  in  contact  with 
each  other,  frequently  agglutinating  them  together  and  to  the  abdominal 
uralls.     The  quantity  is  sometimes  slight  and  spread  over  the  surface  in  a 
thin  layer  so  as  to  escape  observation  without  close  attention  and  scraping 
the  seroQS  surfaces.     It  is  soft  and  gelatinous  if  recently  exuded,  and  dense 
mceording  to  its  age.     The  peritoneal  sac  usually  contains  effused  liquid,  the 
quantity  varying  much  in  different  cases.     The  liquid  is  turbid  from  lymph, 
mnd  contains  flakes  of  lymph  in  more  or  less  abundance.     Occasionally  it  is 
reddened  by  the  admixture  of  blood.     The  serous  membrane  is  more  or  Icks 
opaque  and  softened.     The  subserous  areolar  tissue  is  morbidly  brittle,  so 
'that  the  membrane  is  more  easily  detached  than  in  health.     In  certain  cases, 
m,nd  especially  if  the  duration  of  the  disease  have  been  considerable,  the 
peritoneal  sac  contains  pus  in  more  or  less  quantity.     If  the  peritonitis  be 
ooDnected  with  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  on  opening  the  sac, 
fetid  gas  escapes,  and  the  contents  of  these  hollow  viscera  may  be  foond 
"iritbin  the  serous  cavity.    Sphacelation  of  the  membrane  rarely  if  ever  occurs, 
Unless  the  peritonitis  be  connected  with  strangulation  or  invagination  of  the 
intestine.     Ulceration  from  without  is  extremely  rare.     Lesions  situated  in 
«ther  stmctnres  than  the  peritoneum,  and  involved  in  the  causation  of  the 
peritonitis,  are  found  in  a  large  majority  of  cases — such  as  intestinal  perfora- 
tion, Invagination,  rupture  of  the  urinary  or  gall-bladder,  abscess  of  the  liver 
or  in  other  situations,  etc.  etc.     Associated  lesions  are  always  to  be  sought 
for,  if  not  at  once  apparent.     Finally,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  mor- 
bid adhesions  of  the  intestines  to  each  other,  to  the  solid  viscera,  and  of  the 
opposing  parietal  and  visceral  portions  of  the  membrane,  are  observed. 
These  adhesions  are  due  to  the  formation  of  adventitious  tissue,  as  in  in- 
flammation of  other  serous  membranes.     The  adhesions  may.  be  more  or  less 
extensive.     They  may  consist  of  bands  or  bridles  of  newly-formed  mem- 
brane, leaving  spaces,  or  loops,  in  which  portions  of  intestine  are  liable  to 
become  strangulated,  thns  giving  rise  to  fatal  obstruction.    The  adventitious 
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menibrmnes  resalting  from  inOamnation  here,  as  in  other  aeroas  raembranes, 
are  firm  aod  resiating  Id  proportion  to  their  age. 

CiJiacAL  HisroRT. — Acnte  peritonitis  is  sometimes  deTeloped  gradaally. 
Abdominal  pain  and  soreness  progressirely  increasing,  may  be  felt  one,  two, 
or  three  days  before  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  existence  of  the  disease.  Bat  in  most  cases  the  attack  is  abrupt,  and 
the  disease  quickly  declared.  Pain  is  usually  a  marked  symptom.  Com- 
mencing at  a  particular  point,  it  extends  over  the  whole  abdomen.  It  is 
burning  or  lancinating  in  character.  It  is  increased  at  times  sufficiently  to 
constitute  marked  exacerbations,  and,  not  infrequently,  in  these  exacerba- 
tions, the  character  of  the  pain  is  that  oC  spasm  or  colic.  Acute  pain  is 
produced  by  a  deep  inspiration.  The  respirations  are  usually  shortened, 
and,  by  way  of  compensation,  increased  in  frequency.  The  movements  of 
the  diaphragm  are  restrained,  and  those  of  the  ribs  proportionately  increased; 
the  breathing,  in  other  words,  is  costal.  Acts  of  coughing  and  sneezing 
occasion  intense  pain.  Movements  of  the  body  are  painful.  The  degree 
of  suffering  from  pain  varies  in  different  cases.  It  is  generally  great,  often 
extreme,  occasionally  moderate  or  slight,  and  this  symptom  may  be  wanting. 
Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen  is  usually  marked.  This  symptom 
is  very  rarely  wanting.  The  tenderness  is  often  such  that  the  slightest 
pressure  is  painful,  but  the  degree  of  tenderness  varies  considerably  in  differ- 
ent cases.  The  pain  and  tenderness  are  frequently  most  marked  in  a  parti- 
cular circumscribed  portion  of  the  abdomen.  These  symptoms  continue 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Owing  to  these  symptoms  the  patient  ii 
apt  to  lie  upon  the  back  with  the  knees  and  thighs  raised,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  relieve  the  abdomen  of  the  weight 
of  the  bedclothes.  This  decubitus,  however,  is  by  no  means  constant. 
The  patient  may  lie  on  the  side  with  the  knees  and  thighs  flexed,  or  even 
on  the  back  with  the  lower  limbs  extended.  More  or  less  tympanites  ii 
generally  present.  The  abdomen  is  often  greatly  distended  and  tense,  and 
this  condition  persists  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  If  the  tympanitea 
be  not  great,  the  abdominal  muscles,  especially  the  rectus  muscle  on  eithei 
side,  is  usually  notably  rigid  and  resisting.  The  bowels,  as  a  rule,  are  con- 
stipated, but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  very  infrequent  Consti- 
pation may  exist  at  first,  and  subsequently  diarrhoea  occurs,  and  occasionally 
diarrhoea  exists  at  the  outset.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  and  in  some  cases  a 
prominent  symptom.  The  acts  of  vomiting  occasion  great  pain.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  apt 
to  be  ejected  by  regurgitation  rather  than  by  vomiting.  Thirst  is  usually  a 
prominent  symptom. 

The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated.  It  is  apt  to  become  quite  frequent, 
numbering  120  or  130  per  minute;  but  in  some  cases  the  acceleration  is 
moderate.  It  is  generally  small  and  sometimes  hard  or  wiry.  The  sense  of 
prostration  is  considerable  or  great.  Perspiration  is  apt  to  occur.  The 
countenance  denotes  gravity  of  disease;  the  expression  is  haggard  and 
anxious.  In  some  cases  the  upper  lip  is  elevated  and  drawn  tightly  ovei 
the  teeth.  This  appearance  is  characteristic,  and,  when  present,  points  to 
the  disease,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uniformly  present. 

Difficulty  in  micturition  is  a  frequent  syraptoro,  due  probably  in  part  to 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  bladder,  and  partly  to  loss  of  power 
over  the  abdominal  muscles  in  consequence  of  the  abdominal  distension. 
Moreover,  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  effort  to  micturate  leads  the  patient  to 
postpone  it  as  much  as  possible.  Retention  of  urine,  requiring  the  use  of 
the  catheter,  is  not  uncomuiou.     Prof.  Rogers,  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
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Tille,  bas  called  attention  to  the  occnrrenee  of  severe  pain  in  the  penis,  in 
certain  cases  of  peritonitis.^  This  pain  is  sometimes  extremely  intense.  I 
have  observed  this  symptom  in  two  cases,  since  the  publication  of  Professor 
Rogers's  paper,  and  I  have  met  with  several  physicians  who  have  observed 
it.  In  some  of  the  cases  reported  by  Prof.  Rogers,  priapism  and  intense 
Tenereal  desire  existed.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  how  frequently  these 
syiDptoms  are  present.  I  have  ascertained  their  existence  in  two  cases,  since 
their  occnrrenee  was  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Rogers. 

The  intellect,  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  is  generally  not  disordered. 
SliKbt  delirium  sometimes  occurs,  especially  in  fatal  cases,  toward  the  close 
of  the  disease. 

Pathological  Character. — Acute  peritonitis,  as  regards  pathological 
character,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  other  acute  serous  inflammations. 

Causation — Acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  exclusive  of  puer- 
peral peritonitis,  is  rare..    As  a  spontaneous  or  idiopathic  affection,  it  is  one 
of  the  rarest.     The  liability  of  the  peritoneum  to  become  inflamed  is  vastly 
less  than  of  the  pleura  or  the  pericardium,  a  fact  not  easily  explained,  but 
which  exemplifies  a  principle  of  conservatism,  inasmuch  as  peritonitis  is  a 
much  more  serious  disease  than  either  pleuritis  or  pericarditis.     In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  peritonitis  is  incidental  to  some  other  affection  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.     The  most  frequent  cause,  exclusive  of  its  occurrence  in 
childbed,  is  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal.     Perforation  of  the  ileum 
is  incidental  to  the  intestinal  lesions  of  typhoid  fever,  and  peritonitis  thus 
produced  is  one  of  the  occasional  events  pertaining  to  the  clinical  history  of 
^tiat  form  of  fever.     The  intestinal  ulcerations  which  occur  in  certain  cases 
of  tabercnlosis,  sometimes,  althongh  very  rarely,  lead  to  perforation,  and, 
s^lso,  other  ulcers  situated  in  either  the  small  or  large  intestine.     Perforation 
fr<om  nlceration  or  sphacelation  of  the  extremity  of  the  appendix  vermiformis 
the  cecum  is  of  not  very  rare  occurrence  ;  several  examples  have  fallen 
udermy  ob.<tervation.     Perforation  of  the  stomach  is  an  occasional  event  in 
of  gastric  ulcer.     Whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  perforation,  -the  gaseous 
^k^Kid  other  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  sac, 
'X^^ritonitis  becomes  at  once  developed.     The  escape  of  bile  from  rupture  of 
"^tie  gall-bladder,  or  the  cystic,  hepatic,  or  common  duct,  gives  rise  to  peri- 
'^^onitis.     Other  causes  are  the  discharge  of  pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
^v^m  hepatic  or  other  abscesses,  rupture  of  the  urinary  bladder  or  ureter,  and 
"^lie  evacuation  of  hydatid  cysts.     Inflammation,  at  first  local,  may  become 
R^neral,  as  in  certain  cases  of  invagination  and  strangulation  of  intestine. 
Injections  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  have  been  known  to  give  rise  to  the 
disease,  the  liquid  injected  passing  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the 
^allopiau  tubes.     In  certain  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  the  inflammation 
Commences  io  the  uterus  and  is  propagated  to  the  peritoneum.     The  disease 
^ay  he  produced  traumatically  by  wounds  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  vio- 
lent contusions. 

Excluding  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  produced  by  these  various  causes, 
^|;ttber  with  all  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  the  remaining  cases  which 
^^ccar  are  exceedingly  few.  Of  the  few  which  remain,  probably  in  most  the 
^iietse  is  developed  in  connection  with  renal  disease.  Acute  peritonitis  is  * 
one  of  the  local  affections  incidental  to  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys 
collectively  called  Bright's  disease.    Exposure  to  cold  may  give  rise  to  it. 

'  Wett^ni  Journal  of  Medicine   and  Surgery,  Louisville,   August,  1855,  vol.  iv. 
Ifnaber  2. 
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I  have  known  its  occarrence  to  be  fairly  attribntable  to  this  canse.  Prof. 
Palmer,  of  Loaisville,  informed  me  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  where  he  formerly  resided,  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  were  not 
very  uncommon  amon^  persons  employed  in  the  winter  and  spring  to  repair 
water-wheels  damaged  by  ice,  this  occupation  requiring  them  to  work  stand- 
ing in  water. 

Oecarring  as  an  epidemic  affection,  in  childbed,  it  doubtless  proceeds  from 
a  special  cause.  During  the  prevalence  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  epidemic 
erysipelas  has  been  observed  to  prevail,  showing  some  pathological  relation- 
ship between  the  two  affections. 

In  autopsical  examinations,  the  various  local  causes  of  peritonitis  are  to  be 
sought  for.     Without  care  they  may  be  overlooked.     A  small  intestinal  per-  * 
fofation  will  be  likely  to  escape  detection  unless  careful  search  be  made,  and 
is  probably  not  infrequently  overlooked. 

DiAONOSTS. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  peritonitis  is  not  difficult  in  cases  In 
which  its  diagnostic  features  are  well  marked,  as  they  are  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  These  features  are  sometimes  obscure  or  wanting,  and  it  is  then 
liable  to  be  overlooked  or  confounded  with  other  affections.  From  acute 
enteritis  it  is  distinguished,  generally,  by  a  greater  degree  of  pain,  greater 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  more  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen, 
more  tympanites,  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  absence  of  diarrhoea, 
and  the  evidence,  on  all  sides,  of  a  graver  malady.  Rare  as  is  acute  peri- 
tonitis, acute  enteritis,  at  least  in  the  adult,  is  still  more  infrequent. 

It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  functional  colic.  The  pains,  in  some  cases  of 
peritonitis,  are  like  those  of  colic.  But  colic  lacks  the  continuous  pain,  the 
abdominal  tenderness,  the  muscular  rigidity,  the  tympanites,  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  prostration,  etc.,  of  acute  peritonitis.  These  symptoms,  however, 
may  not  be  immediately  developed  in,  peritonitis,  and  a  little  delay  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  necessary  in  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Rheumatism,  affecting  the  abdominal  muscles,  may  give  rise  to  certain  of 
the  local  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis.  Instances,  however,  of  rheuma- 
tism limited  to  these  muscles  must  be  extremely  rare.  The  diagnostic  points, 
indicated  by  Genest,  are  as  follows  :*  In  peritonitis,  movements  of  the  body 
occasion  pain  over  the  whole  abdomen,  whereas,  in  rheumatism,  the  pain  is 
apt  to  be  limited  to  certain  muscles,  and,  perhaps,  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  abdomen.  The  same  is  true  of  tenderness  on  pressure.  Moreover,  in 
peritonitis  the  pain  from  pressure  is  proportionable  to  its  amount,  but  in 
rheumatism,  deep,  firm  pressure  may  be  made  without  augmenting  the  pain. 

Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  with  hypersesthesia  of  the  abdominal  walls 
or  tegument,  sometimes  simulates  closely  peritonitis  as  regards  certain 
local  symptoms.  The  pain  may  be  severe,  the  tenderness  great,  the  decu- 
bitus on  the  back  with  the  thighs  and  knees  flexed,  and,  not  infrequently, 
there  is  more  or  less  tympanites.  Cases  presenting  these  symptoms  are  not 
uncommon.  The  patients  are  generally  females,  and  manifest  more  or  less 
hysterical  phenomena.  The  general  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis,  frequency 
of  pulse,  prostration,  etc.,  are  wanting  in  these  cases ;  but  attention  to  cer- 
tain points  connected  with  the  local  symptoms  will  suffice  for  the  differential 
diagnosis.  The  tenderness  in  the  neuropathic  affection  is  more  superficial, 
the  patient  shrinks  from  the  slightest  touch,  but  firm,  prolonged  pressure 
with  the  open  palm  is  often  well  borne,  and  may  even  afford  relief,  whereas, 
in  peritonitis,  the  pain  is  always  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  pressure. 
The  muscular  rigidity  of  peritonitis  is  wanting.     It  is  stated  by.  Yalleix  that 

*  Valltiix,  op.  oit. 
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tenderness  in  these  cases  exists  by  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  that 
the  tenderness  in  front  is  especially  marked  at  a  point  situated  at  or  a  little 
above  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ileum. 

I  have  known  acnte  peritonitis  to  be  mistaken  for  sporadic  cholera  in  a 
case  in  which  vomiting  and  purging  occurred  early,  and  were  prominent 
symptoms.  In  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  these  symptoms  are  sufficiently 
prominent  to  suggest  that  affection,  the  error  of  diagnosis  is  to  be  avoided 
by  finding,  associated  with  the  vomiting  and  purging,  the  local  symptoms  of 
peritonitis,  viz.,  pain,  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  muscular  rigidity,  together 
with  general  symptoms  denoting  an  inflammatory  affection,  symptoms  not 
belonging  to  the  history  of  sporadic  cholera. 

Acnte  peritonitis  is  sometimes  remarkably  latent,  the  local  symptoms, 
usually  so  strongly  marked,  being  obscure  or  wanting.    Pain  and  tenderness 
nay  be  slight  or  even  absent;  tympanites  is  not  always  present     Muscular 
rigidity  in  such  cases  may  be  a  very  valuable  diagnostic  symptom.     As  re- 
gards occasional  li^tency,  this  disease  resembles  other  serous  inflammations, 
TJz.,  pleuritis  and  peritonitis.     Pain  and  tenderness  may  be  obscure  in  con- 
sequence of  the  coexistence  of  other  affections,  which  occasion  delirium  or 
blunt  the  perceptions  of  the  patient,  and  from  the  absence  of  these  symptoms, 
peritonitis  may  be  overlooked.     In  some  cases  of  peritonitis  produced  by 
perforation  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  the  manifestations  of 
pain  and  tenderness  may  not  be  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  abdomen. 
In  such  cases,  other  local,  in  conjunction  with  general,  symptoms  must  be 
relied  upon  in  the  diagnosis. 

It  is  desirable,  in  cases  of  peritonitis^  to  determine  whether  the  disease  be 
idiopathic  or  dependent  on  some  one  of  the  various  local  circumstances  which 
Bland  in  a  causative  relation  to  it  in  the  majority  of  cases.     In  consequence 
of  the  relative  infrequency  of  idiopathic  peritonitis,  the  probabilities,  in  any 
case,  are  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  some  one  of  these  causative  circum- 
BtiDcee.     Developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  it  generally,  but  not 
ifiYariably,  proceeds  from  perforation  of  the  ileum.     If  developed  in  a  case 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  accompanied  by  diarrhoea,  chronic  peritonitis  not 
preceding  its  development,  perforation,  connected  with  intestinal  ulceration, 
is  the  probable  cause.     Perforation  of  the  stomach  is  probable  if  the  peri- 
tonitis occur  suddenly  in  a  case  presenting  the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer. 
PerforatioD  of  intestine,  connected  with  latent  ulceration,  is  to  be  very 
itroBgly  saspected  whenever  the  affection  is  developed  suddenly,  without 
any  appreciable  cause,  in  a  person  apparently  in  health ;  and  if  the  pain  and 
tenderness  first  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  caecum,  and  continue  most 
narked  in  this  region,  the  seat  of  the  perforation  is  probably  the  appendix 
Termiforrois.     The  points  just  stated,  however,  do  not  positively  denote  per- 
foration of  intestine.     For  example,  they  were  present  in  a  case  recently 
nnder  my  observation,  in  which  the  peritonitis  was  due  to  perforation,  from 
ulceration,  of  the  gall-bladder.     Perforation  of  the  ureter  may  be  strongly 
inspected  if  the  sudden  development  of  the  disease  have  been  preceded  by 
symptoms  denoting  obstruction  from  calculus  or  some' other  cause.     In  like 
manner,  perforation  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  is  the  probable 
eaeae  if  symptoms  denoting  the  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  in  this  duct  have 
preceded.     The  disease  is  attributable  to  invagination  or  internal  strangula- 
tion of  intestine  when  preceded  and  accompanied  by  symptoms  denoting 
tbeae  causes  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels.     Its  connection  with  renal  disease 
it  to  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  urine  for  albumen  and  casts 
from  the  uriniferous  tubes.     Finally,  if  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  of 
the  caosative  circumstances  referred  to  be  wanting,  and  the  disease  be  fairly 
auribatable  to  exposure  to  cold,  it  may  be  considered  as  idiopathic. 
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Proonobis. — Acate,  general  peritonitis  is  always  a  grave  disease,  idvoIt- 
ing  more  or  less  danger  to  life.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  danger  is 
greatly  enhanced,  either  by  the  circuoastances  on  which  the  development  of 
the  disease  depends,  for  example,  intestinal  perforation,  or  by  coexisting 
affections,  for  example,  renal  disease.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  the 
amount  of  intrinsic  tendency  to  death  belonging  to  simple,  idiopathic  peri- 
tonitis. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  of  fatality  in  all  cases 
depends  very  mnch  on  the  mode  of  management.  Judiciously  treated,  io 
uncomplicated  cases,  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  good.  In  complicated 
cases,  including  under  this  head  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  connected  with 
gastric  or  intestinal  ulceration,  Bright's  disease,  etc.,  the  prognosis  mast 
always  be  very  unfavorable.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  disease  runs 
rapidljr  to  a  fatal  issue.  It  may  destroy  life  within  a  few  hours,  developed 
as  a  result  of  perforation.  Recovery,  however,  is  not  impossible  in  cases  of 
perforation,  provided  the  opening  be  not  large  and  closure  be  quickly  effected 
by  adhesions  around  it.  The  average  duration  in  fatal  cases  is  from  five  to 
six  days. 

The  mode  of  dying  is  by  either  rapid  or  slow  asthenia.  An  unfavorable 
progress  of  the  disease  is  denoted  by  a  progressive  increase  of  the  feeble- 
ness and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  progressively  increasing  prostration,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  hiccough,  regurgitation,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  favorable  progress  may  be  predicated  upon  improvement  as  regards  the 
general  symptoms  just  referred  to,  together  with  diminution  of  the  tym- 
panites and  muscular  rigidity  of  the  abdomen.  Convalescence  is  apt  to  be 
slow,  more  or  less  tenderness  and  colic  pains  persisting  during  the  progress 
toward  recovery. 

Treatment. — Within  a  few  years,  an  important  change  of  practice,  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis,  has  taken  place  in  this  city  (New 
York),  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  throughout  the  country.  There  are 
grounds  for  the  belief  that,  by  means  of  the  method  of  treatment  which  will 
be  here  recommended,  this  disease  is  managed  much  more  successfully  than 
heretofore.  The  change  consists,  first,  in  the  disuse  of  bloodletting  and 
cathartics;  and,  second,  in  relying  mainly  on  the  use  of  opium.  Governed 
by  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  employment  of  blood- 
letting in  acute  inflammations,  the  indications  for'this  measure  are  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  present  in  peritonitis,  a  disease  which  tends  to  destroy  life, 
and  sometimes  very  quickly,  by  asthenia.  Having  considered  these  general 
principles,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few.  if  any,  excep- 
tions, bloodletting,  either  general  or  local,  is  contraindicated  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  peritonitis.  Bloodletting  has  been  diuch  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  and,  certainly,  clinical  observation  has  abundantly 
shown  that  it  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  curative  measure.  It  is  a  measure 
which  in  this,  as  in  other  diseases,  must  do  either  good  or  harm  ;  and  in  a 
disease,  like  this,  involving  always  not  a  little  danger  to  life,  if  it  do  harm 
instead  of  good,  the  amount  of  harm,  even  if  not  large,  may  bear  heavily 
on  the  result.  Cathartics,  also,  have  been  much  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease.  Not  only  are  they  devoid  of  curative  efficacy,  but  they  are 
highly  pernicious.  An  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  any  part,  is  to  secure  for  the  part  as  much  rest  as  possible. 
The  friction  incident  to  the  peristaltic  movements  tends  to  perpetuate  and 
intensify  the  inflammation  in  peritonitis.  It  is  an  object  of  treatment  to 
arrest  these  movements,  and  thus  secure  'rest  for  the  inflamed  membrane. 
Cathartics  not  only  conflict  with  the  means  for  efl'ecting  this  object,  but  they 
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i|rin^T8te  tb'e  inflammation  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  movements.  More- 
OTer,  thej  are  objectionable  on  the  same  score  as  bloodletting  and  other  deple- 
tory and  depressing  measures.  Clinical  observation  certailily  furnishes  no 
efidence  of  the  asefnlness  of  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  as  to  others,  to  see  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation  reproduced  by  the  too  early  administration  of  a  cathartic, 
wheo  the  disease  appeared  to  be  progressing  favorably,  and  the  patient's 
life  apparently  lost  in  consequence.  Cathartics,  then,  should  not  enter  into 
the  treatment  of  this  disease.  The  bowels  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
constipated,  if  evacuations  do  not  spontaneously  occur,  during  the  career  of 
the  disease,  even  if  this  period  be  a  week  or  more.  In  pursuing  this  course, 
the  physician  must  expect,  in  some  cases,  to  encounter  the  importunities  of 
the  patient  or  friends  for  medicine  to  open  the  bowels.  If  the  patient  suffer 
from  an  accumulation  of  feces  within  the  rectum,  iis  contents  may  be  cau- 
tionsly  removed  by  repeated  simple  injections. 

The  ase  of  opiates  in  the  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis  is  not  of  very 
recent  date.  '  Armstrong,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  advocated 
foil  doses  of  opium  in  conjunction  with  bleeding  and  mercury,  attaching  the 
greater  relative  importance  to  the  opium.    Watison,  in  his  admirable  Lectures 
9ntke  Frineiples  and  Practice  of  Phi/sic,  the  first  edition  published  twenty 
jetrs  ago,  considers  opium  as  of  great  value,  and  points  ont  the  evils  of 
cathartics.     This  author  refers  to  cases  reported   by  a  Brilish  physician, 
Bites,  in  which  opium  and  rest  were  relied  upon  mainly  in  the  treatment. 
More  especially  Graves,  and  afterward  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  called  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  subject,  by  reporting  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  suc- 
eeisfolly  treated  with  the  free  use  of  opium.  They  advocated  the  importance  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  more  particularly  in  cases  of  peritonitis  due  to  perfora- 
tion.   But  the  credit  of  inaugurating  the  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis  by 
opiates  exclusively  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark.    More- 
ofer,  to  Prof.  Clark  is  due  the  credit  of  ascertaining  that,  in  certain  cases  of 
peritonitis,  there  is  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  opiates,  and  that,  to  secure  their 
eorative  power,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  them  in  enormous  doses. 
Tbe  attention  of  the  profession  of  this  country  was  first  called  to  the  efiBcacy 
of  this  plan  of  treatment,  by  the  publication  of  cases  of  puerperal  perito- 
Bitis  treated  by  Prof.  Clark,  in  the  lying-in  wards  of  Bellevue  hospital,  in 
1^1-52.     Prof.  C,  however,  was  led  to  apply  this  method  of  treatment  to 
these  cases  from  his  previous  experience  of  its  efficacy  in  simple  peritonitis^ 
As  important  object  effected  by  opiates  is  the  arrest  or  retardation  of  the 
peristaltic  movements ;  this  is  a  special  object  in  this  disease,  but  opiates 
•re  Qsefol  in  this,  as  in  other  inflammations,  by  rendering  the  system  more 
tolcrtnt  of  the  local  affection.     The  latter  is  also  an  object  to  be  effected. 
With  refereoee  to  both  these  objects,  opiates  are  to  be  given  in  doses  suffi- 

'  For  an  aeconnt  of  the  oases  of  puerperal  peritonitis  in  1851-52,  and  remarks  on 
Um  treatment,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Clark,  twWe  Ramsbothani's  System  of  Obstetrics^ 
Am.  edition,  edited  bj  Keating,  1855,  p.  533.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  his 
iiperience  prior  to  his  treatment  of  the  puerperal  form  of  the  disease  by  opium,  Prof. 
Clark  has  kindly  famished  the  following  note  : — 

Dtar  Doctor:  I  began  to  treat  simple  peritonitis  bj  opium  alone  in  1842  or  '3,  not 
knowing,  at  that  time,  that  Graves  had  depended  on  it  for  peritonitis  arising  from 
perforation.  It  was  suggested  hy  observing  tbe  results  of  bleeding  and  c^ium  to- 
gether, as  adrised  bj  Armstrong,  ^ine  cases  were  treated  by  opium  alone,  and  eight 
•f  tkaon  reeoTtred,  in  the  next  three  or  four  years.  This  was  a  result  so  much  better 
thaa  I  had  before  witnessed  that  I  followed  that  plan  in  all  the  oases  I  met  afterwards, 
till  the  time  to  which  yon  refer,  when  I  undertook  to  cure  puerperal  peritonitis  with 
opinm.  Yours  truly,  A.  Clabk. 
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cient  to  produce  certain  effects.  Relief  of  abdominal  pain  is  generally 
evidence  that' the  first  object  is  effected.  The  doses,  therefore,  shonid  be 
anfficient  to  produce  this  effect.  The  pain  is  to  be  reliered  as  qniclcly  as 
possible,  and  the  retarn  of  pain  prevented  by  repeating  the  required  doses 
at  short  intervals.  Diminished  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  the  best  criterion 
of  the  desired  effect  upon  the  system.  The  success  of  the  treatment  will 
depend  much  on  its  being  commenced  early  in  the  disease.  Time  shonid  not 
be  wasted  by  delay  for  any  preliminary  measures.  A  full  dose  should  com- 
mence the  treatment,  the  amount  being  regulated  by  the  intensity  of  the 
pain.  For  an  adult,  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  or 
an  equivalent  dose  of  some  other  form  of  opiate,  may  be  given  at  once.  In 
two  or  three  hours  the  effects  of  the  first  dose  can  be  appreciated.  If  the 
patient  be  not  then  free  from  pain,  another  dose  is  to  be  given,  the  amount 
of  this  dose  being  determined  by  the  degree  of  pain.  And,  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  the  opiate  is  to  be  repeated,  if  required,  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  three  hours,  in  doses  sufiQcient  to  prevent  return  of  pain. 
Undue  narcotism  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the 
physician  is  to  observe  the  effects  as  regards  somnolency,  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  and  diminished  number  of  respirations.  It  is  never  necessary  to 
produce  a  degree  of  narcotism  involving  any  danger.  Judgment  and  care- 
ful watching,  however,  are  important  lest  an  unnecessary  degree  of  narco- 
tism be  produced.  The  somnolency  from  the  opiates  should  never  become 
so  ^reat  that  the  patient  cannot  be  easily  aroused.  The  respirations  should 
not  remain  below  ten  or  twelve  per  minute.  If,  as  not  infrequently  happens, 
they  are  found  below  this  number,  or  irregular,  the  intervals  between  the  doses 
are  to  be  lengthened  or  the  doses  diminished.  In  carrying  out  this  method 
of  treatment,  it  is  desirable  that  the  physician  should  see  the  patient  fre- 
quently. If  this  be  impracticable,  as  it  often  will  be  in  country  practice, 
the  administration  of  the  doses  must  be  intrusted,  with  minute  instructions, 
to  an  intelligent  and  faithful  assistant  or  nnrse.  The  doses  are  to  be  gradu- 
ally diminished  in  proportion  as  the  local  and  general  symptoms  denote  im- 
provement, and,  at  length,  discontinued. 

The  extent  to  which  opiates  are  to  be  given  in  order  to  secure  the  objects 
•tf  the  treatment  will  vary  much  in  different  cases.  Other  things  being  equal, 
ithe  doses  required  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  pain.  But  the  susceptibility 
.of  different  persons  to  opium  varies  greatly,  and  in  this  as  in  some  other  dis- 
eases there  is  sometimes  an  extraordinary  tolerance  of  this  remedy.  Thus,  in 
one  of  the  cases  treated  successfully  by  Prof.  Clark,  the  patient  took  within 
the  first  26  hours,  of  opium  and  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  a  quantity  equiva- 
lent to  li06  grains  of  opium  ;  in  the  second  24  hours,  she  took  472  grains; 
on  the  third  day,  236  grains;  on  the  fourth  day,  120  grains;  on  the  fifth 
dny,  54  grains;  on  the  sixth  day,  22  grains;  on  the  seventh  day,  8  grains, 
after  which  the  treatment  was  suspended.  This  patient  Prof.  C.  had  reason 
to  believe  was  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  opium  in  health,  and  was  not 
intemperate.  As  regards  the  amount  of  opium  required,  this  case  is  excep- 
tional. Generally,  according  to  Prof.  C,  in  private  practice,  not  more  than 
half  or  two  thirds  of  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  every  two  hours  is  needed. 
This  accords  with  my  experience.  Often  the  requisite  effects  are  produced 
with  doses  much  Jess  than  those  just  named.  The  manner  of  conducting 
the  opiate  treatment  may  be  illustrated  by  a  tabular  statement  of  the  doses 
and  symptoms  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  hours,  in  a  case  in  my  ser- 
vice at  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  treatment  being  carried  out  by  the  senior 
assistant.^     In  this  case,  death  took  place  on  the  tenth  day,  from  the  deve- 

'  Dr.  Oporge  Encrs.     This  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Engs  in  the  Amerioan  Medical 
Times,  Jan.  9,  1864. 
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lopment  of  djseDtery,  the  symptoms,  as  regards  the  peritonitis,  denoting 
eoDvalescence  at  the  time  the  dysenteric  affection  became  developed.  The 
iQtopsj  showed  that  the  peritonitis  was  dae  to  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder 
from  an  abscess  between  its  coats.  The  parts  were  agglotinated  with  recent 
Ijmph  at  the  perforation,  and  the  appearances  of  the  peritoneam  were  con- 
sistent with  convalescence  from  the  peritonitis.  Although  fatal  from  an 
intercarrent  disease,  this  case  exemplified  the  utility  of  the  opiate  treatment, 
tod  the  antopsj  leaves  no  room  for  distrust  of  the  diagnosis. 

The  patient,  a  tailor,  aged  30,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  sharp*  abdoroi- 
Bal  paiD  the  day  bet  one  before  his  admission,  and  had  had  no  treatment 
prior  to  entering  the  hospital.  He  was  placed  at  once  on  the  opiate  treat- 
ment, and  the  following  table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Engs,  gives  the  doses,  pnlse, 
tod  respirations,  with  remarks,  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  honrs : — 
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XV. 
XV. 

X. 
XX. 
XV. 
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X. 
V. 
V. 

0 
0 
0 

V, 
XV. 

V. 

0 
iv. 

V. 

vi. 


Bemftrlu. 


Complains  of  nausea. 

No  pain  except  on  motion. 

Restless. 

Has  vomited. 

Dozing. 

No  pain. 

No  pain. 

Vomiting  repeated. 

Asleep. 

Restless. 

Restless ;  thin  yellowish  stool. 

Rigidity  of  abdomen  mach  di- 
minished. 

Bowels  again  moved« 


l)j8eDteric  dejections  occnrred  on  the  30th  instant,  and  death  took  place  in 
liz  days  afterward,  the  abdominal  tenderness,  rigidity,  and  tympanites  having 
Bostly  disappeared. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  main  reliance  is  npon  opiates.     Bat 
other  measures  are  important.     Qaietnde  of  the  body  is  to  be  enjoined ;  the 
bladder  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  timely  use  of  the  catheter  if  there  be  reten- 
tion of  orine.     Rubefacients,  sinapisms,  or  tnrpentine  stapes  may  be  applied 
Ofer  the  abdomen ;  blisters  are  contraindicated.     All  the  good  to  be  done 
Id  the  way  of  revulsion  will  be  effected  by  rubefacients,  and  connter-irrita- 
tioD  beyond  this  does  harm  by  increasing  constitutional  disturbance  and  con* 
triboting  to  depress  the  powers  of  life.    Warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
if  gratefal  to  the  patient,  are  useful ;  poultices  are  uncomfortable  from  their 
weight ;  the  water-dressing  or  the  spongio-piline  is  to  be  preferred.     Cold 
ai^lications  are  recommended,  after  trial,  by  Grisolle  and  Alison.    I  cannot 
neak  of  their  utility  from  observation,  but  I  should  be  willing  to  trust  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  in  deciding  between  cold  or  warm  applications. 
SattaiDing  measures  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote 
fiiilore  of  the  vital  powers.     Tonics,  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  concentrated 
■oarishment  constitute  the  supporting  measures,  not  less  appropriate  to  this 
tkaa  to  other  diseases  which  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.    I  have  seen 
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the  life  of  a  patient  apparently  saved  by  the  free  and  persevering  n^e  of  alco- 
holic stimnlants,  in  conjunctio^i  with  the  use  of  opiates.  The  employment 
#f  eathartics  in  convalescence  calls  for  great  circumspection  ;  they  may  not 
be  required,  the  bowels  acting  spontaneously.  The  free  use  of  opiates  con- 
tinned  throughout  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  condnce  to  constipatloD, 
and  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases. 

The  employment  of  mercury  claims  a  few  remarks.  Mercnrialization  bai 
been  deemed  highly  important  in  this  disease  by  most  practitioners  heretofore, 
and  it  is  still  deemed  important  by  many.  It  is  supposed  to  be  nsefal  in 
this,  as  in  other  serous  inflammations,  by  limiting  exudation  and  promoting 
its  absorption.  The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that  the  so-called 
an ti plastic  and  sorbefacient  action  of  mercury  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
but  that  we  are  not  authorized  with  our  present  knowledge  to  deny  to  this 
remedy  any  curative  power.  And  it  is  perhaps  questionable  whether,  in  so 
grave  an  affection  as  acute  peritonitis,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  omitting 
this  remedy.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  for  some  years  past  it  has  not 
entered  into  the  treatment  of  the  cases  of  which  I  have  had  charge.  The 
employment  of  mercury  should  not  diminish  the  reliance  on  opiates;  and  it 
should  be  so  employed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  objects  of  the  opiate  plan 
of  treatment.  If  given  internally,  it  should  be  in  fractional  doses  so  as  to 
avoid  a  cathartic  effect,  but  a  preferable  mode  is  its  employment  by  inunc- 
tion. 

In  endeavoring  to  determine  clinically  the  relative  value  of  different 
methods  of  treatment,  cases  should  be  grouped  according  to  the  different 
circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  peritonitis.  As  regards  the  prospect  of 
success  from  any  treatment,  cases  of  perforatipn,  evacuation  of  pus  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  classed  with 
cases  of  simple  peritonitis.  Moreover,  the  disease,  more  especially  in  its 
simple  form,  is  too  rare  for  a  clinical  observer,  however  large  his  field  of 
practice,  to  accamalate  many  cases.  I  have  preserved  notes  of  twenty  cases 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  Of  these  cases,  nine  proved 
fatal  from  the  peritonitis.  Of  the  remaining  eleven  cases,  in  one  the  patient 
was  carried  off  by  dysentery  when  apparently  about  to  convalesce,  and  in 
one  case  the  patient  died,  after  recovering  from  the  peritonitis  sufficiently  to 
be  np  and  about,  with  some  affection  the  nature  of  which  was  not  ascertained. 
Excluding  these  two  cases,  nine  remain  in  which  the  recovery  was  complete. 
In  this  list  I  do  not  include  cases  of  peritonitis  occurring  in  typhoid  fever  or 
]^lmonary  tuberculosis,  nor  pnerperal  cases.  Of  the  nine  fatal  cases,  in  one 
the  autopsy  showed  sphacelation  and  rupture  of  the  vermiform  appendix  of 
the  caecum  ;  in  one  there  was  fracture  of  the  liver  from  injury  ;  in  three  the 
antopsy  revealed  no  local  cause  of  the  peritonitis ;  and  in  four  no  autopsy 
^as  made.  Of  the  three  cases  of  simple  peritonitis,  as  determined  by  the 
autopsy,  among  those  proving  fatal,  the  opiate  treatment  was  commenced  in 
one  case  on  the  third  day,  in  one  case  a  cathartic  was  given  on  the  third 
d^y  and  the  patient  was  not  kept  quiet,  and  in  the  remaining  case  the  opiate 
treatment  wa«  imperfectly  carried  out.  Of  the  four  fatal  cases  in  which  no 
Autopsy  was  made,  two  were  treated  with  eathartics  and  bleeding.  In  one 
ease  the  opiate  plan  was  moderately  carried  out,  and  in  this  case  the  patient 
Was  considered  as  convalescent  and  allowed  to  sit  up,  when  a  renewal  of  the 
symptoms  took  place  followed  by  speedy  death.  In  the  remaining  case  the 
Opiate  treatment  was  efficiently  carried  out  until  the  patient  appeared  to  be 
hearly  convalescing,  when,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  friends,  a  catliartic 
was  given,  after  which  the  intensity  of  the  disease  was  reproduced,  and  the 
ease  speedily  ended  fatally.     Of  the  elevea  eases  in  which  the  patients  did 
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Dot  die  of  the  peritonitis,  in  nine  the  treatment  was  ezclosiyely  by  opinni. 

In  one  ease  the  opiate  treatment  was  not  entered  upon  until  the  ninth  day, 

•ctire  cathartics  having  been  previously  given,  and  the  patient's  condition, 

vhen  the  opiate  treatment  was  commenced,  appeared  to  be  desperate.     This 

was  the  case  io  which  the  patient  died  of  an  nn known  disease  after  recovering 

from  the  peritonitis  sufficiently  to  be  up  and  about  the  house.     In  one  case 

BiercDrialization  was  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  moderate  ase  of 

opium. 

These  analytical  resnlts  are  submitted  as  affording  evidence  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  method  of  treatment  by  opium  after  the  plan  pursued  by  Prof.  Clark. 

PARTIAL    PERITONITIS. 

Inflammation  limited  to  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  peritoneum  is  almost 

invariably  a  complication  of  a  prior  affection  of  the  parts  invested  by  the 

inflamed  portion  of  the  membrane.     In  this  respect  the  same  law  holds  good 

with  reference  to  the  pleura  and  peritoneum.     Ulceration  of  the  stomach,  for 

example,  leads  to  peritonitis  limited  to  the  site  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  contign- 

008  parts  become  adherent  at  that  point — a  conservative  provision  against 

lierforatioQ.     Inflammation  of  the  uterus  extends  to  the  portion  of  this  mem- 

Iwrnne  eovering  that  organ.    Affections  of  the  liver  sometimes  lead  to  inflam- 

matioa  of  the  peritoneal  investment  of  this  viscus  {peri-hepatitis).      In 

eoDseqaence  of  this  partial  peritonitis,  the  liver  sometimes  beco(nes  covered 

with  lymph,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts  ;  hence,  one  source  of 

itrophy  with  diminished  volume  of  the  liver,  and  consequent  dropsy  of  the 

peritODeum.     In  like  manner,  partial  peritonitis  may  be  limited  respectively 

to  portions  of  membrane  in  relation  with  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  the 

OTiries,  etc.     A  small  perforation  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  give  rise  to 

only  partial  peritonitis,  the  orifice  becoming  closed  by  exudation  of  lymph 

aid  Mlhesions. 

The  diagnosis  of  partial  peritonitis  is  to  be  based  upon  circumscribed  pain 
and  tenderness,  with  perhaps  more  or  less  febrile  movement.  These  symp- 
toms are  marked  in  proportion  to  the  acnteness  of  the  inflammation ;  but 
partial  peritonitis  is  oftener  snbacnte  than  acnte.  Physical  exploration, 
11  tome  cases,  furnishes  diagnostic  evidence.  The  presence  of  lymph  may 
occttion  a  friction  sound  or  a  tactile  sensation  of  rubbing,  due  to  the  attri- 
tion of  opposed  surfaces  with  the  diaphragmatic  respiratory  movements. 
This  evidence  has  been  obtained  by  several  clinical  observers,  viz..  Bright, 
Corrigmu,  Barth  and  Roger,  and  others.  It  is  most  apt  to  be  obtained 
viMn  the  peritonitis  is  situated  over  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  is  obtained  in 
cues  of  partial  oftener  than  of  general  peritonitis,  and  is  of  comparatively 
lets  importance  in  the  latter,  because  the  symptoms  generally  suffice  for  the 
diagnosis  of  general  peritonitis. 

It  most  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  the  existence  of  partial 
peritonitis  not  connected  with  an  affection  of  the  parts  covered  by  the 
iniamed  portion  of  peritoneum.  Cases,  however,  are  so  rare  that  the  exist* 
eMe  of  piirtial  peritonitis  being  ascertained,  a  complicating  affection  of  the 
parts  coTered  by  the  inflamed  portion  is  to  be  inferred. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  partial  peritonitis  will  depend  on  the  nature  and 
•itcot  of  the  affection  of  which  the  peritonitis  is  a  complication.  The  adhe- 
sioiis  retalting  from  the  inflammation,  as  has  been  seen,  may  be  either  con- 
SMTatife  or  deleterious. 

So  far  as  the  peritonitis  is  concerned,  palliative  treatment  is  alone 
called  for. 
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EzclusiTe  of  partial  peritonitis,  inflammation  of  the  peritonenm  is  oftener 
acute  than  chronic.  Cases  of  idiopathic,  chronic,  general  peritonitis  cer- 
tainly belong  among  the  curiosities  of  medical  experience.  In  cases  of 
chronic  peritonitis,  the  inflammation  is  generally  either  consecutive  to  a  prior 
affection  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  it  is  secondary  to  an  affection  situated 
elsewhere.  Occasionally,  acute  peritonitis  eventuates  in  the  chronic  form  of 
the  disease.  This  is  rare.  In  cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  if  life  be  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  acute  disease,  recovery,  as  a  rule,  takes  place.  The  patient 
is  liable  to  suffer  for  some  time  from  weakness  or  disorder  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  adventitious  membranes  resulting  from  the  disease  may  occasion 
inconvenience ;  but  the  inflammation  does  not  persist,  save  in  exceptional 
cases. 

Of  cases  of  chronic,  not  succeeding  acute  peritonitis,  in  the  great  majority 
the  affection  is  developed  in  connection  with  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  The 
affection  is  then  commonly  known  as  tuberculous  pentonitts.  Post-mortem 
examination,  in  these  cases,  generally  reveals,  in  addition  to  appearances 
denoting  peritoneal  inflammation,  either  the  ordinary  tuberculous  deposit, 
associated  frequently  with  tuberculosis  of  the  mesenteric  and  intestinal 
mucous  glands,  or  the  gray  semi-transparent  granulations.  The  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Robin,  are  produced  consecutively  to  the  peritonitis.  A  deposit 
of  tubercle  within  the  abdomen,  however,  is  not  invariably  present  in  cases 
of  peritonitis  developed  in  connection  with  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  The 
observations  of  Louis  show  that  tuberculous  patients  are  liable  to  chronic 
peritonitis  irrespective  of  a  deposit  beneath  or  upon  the  peritoneum,  and 
irrespective  of  a  tuberculous  or  other  affection  of  any  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  the  peritonitis,  in  these  cases,  being  attributable  to  the  tuberculous 
cachexia.^  So  generally  is  chronic  peritonitis  associated  with  the  tubercu- 
lous cachexia,  that  the  existence  of  the  former  being  ascertained,  the  latter 
may  be  inferred,  provided  the  peritonitis  be  general,  not  traumatic,  and  acute 
peritonitis  have  not  preceded.  Moreover,  since,  after  childhood,  the  local 
manifestations  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia  almost  invariably  first  take  place 
in  the  lungs,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  inferred  with  much  positiveness 
from  the  existence  of  chronic  peritonitis,  with  the  qualifications  just  stated. 
For  our  knowledge  of  these  relations  Of  chronic  peritonitis,  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  the  clinical  researches  of  Louis." 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  chronic  peritonitis  occurs  in  connection 
with  carcinoma  either  seated  in  the  peritoneum,  or  originating  in  other 
structures  and  extending  to  this  membrane.  The  inflammation,  in  these 
cases,  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  deposit.  The  affection,  in  these 
cases,  may  be  called  cancerous  peritonitis. 

After  death,  in  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis,  more  or  less  liquid  effusion  is 
frequently  found  in  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  quantity,  as  a  rule,  is  not  large; 
not  infrequently  it  is  small,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  no  accumulation.  An 
effusion  frequently  takes  place  in  considerable  quantity  which  either  dimin- 
ishes or  disappears  before  death.  Exceptionally,  the  amount  of  effusion  is 
so  great  that  paracentesis  is  required.  I  have  known  this  to  occur  in  two 
cases  of  cancerous  peritonitis.  The  effused  liquid  contains  lymph  in  more 
or  less  abundance.  Merely  serous  effusion,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  no  evidence 
of  inflammation.     The  peritoneal  cavity  may  contain  pus  in  greater  or  less 

'  Valleix,  op.  oil. 

*  Rocherches  sor  la  phthisie. 
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qoantitj.     A  pnralent  collection  here  sometimes  leads  to  alceration  and 
perforation  of  the  intestine  or  of  the  abdominal  walls,  as  in  empyema  the 
pQ8  makes  its  way  into  the  bronchial  tabes  or  through  the  parietes  of  the 
chest.     The  intestines  are  agglutinated  to  each  other,  the  solid  viscera  and 
the  abdominal  walls  by  means  of  lymph,  and  adherent  by  adventitious  tissue. 
The  latter,  alone,  is  evidence  not  of  existing,  but  of  past  inflammation.     If 
the  disease  have  been  of  considerable  or  long  duration,  the  intestinal  convolu- 
tioDS  are  sometimes  bound  together,  or  connected  with  the  solid  viscera, 
so  as  to  form  masses  of  considerable  size,  which  are  appreciable,  by  palpa- 
tion, through  the  abdominal  walls. 

As  regards  the  clinical  history  and  diagnosis,  chronic  peritonitis  is  fre- 
qocDtly  obscure,  belonging  among  the  affections  called  insidious,  and  its 
existence  is  not  always  readily  determined.  If  it  follow  acute  peritonitis, 
it  is  less  likely  to  escape  detection  than  when  it  is  chronic  from  the  begin- 
ning. Under  these  circumstances,  the  persistence  of  pain  and  tenderness, 
the  presence  of  liquid  effusion  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  continued  rigidity 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  together  with  general  debility,  emaciation,  in 
some  cases  febrile  movement,  etc.,  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  clear. 

Tabercnlons  peritonitis  is,  from  the  first,  subacute.     The  researches  of 

Loais  show  the  symptoms  to  be  as  follows:   Augmentation  of  the  size  of 

the  abdomen  from  tympanites  and  liquid  effusion,  the  latter  denoted  by  fluc- 

toatioD  ;   abdominal  pains,  often  not  marked,  with  tenderness  on  pressure ; 

dlminntion  of  the  enlargement  from  liquid  effusion  and  perhaps  disappear- 

aace  of  the  sense  of  fluctuation  after  a  time ;  the  tympanites  in  some  cases 

diminishing  after  a  time,  and  followed  by  tension  of  the  abdominal  walls ; 

the  intestinal  convolutions  sometimes,  after  the  tympanites  has  disappeared, 

apparent  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.     Pains  and  tenderness  are 

sometimes  wanting,  the  patient  making  no  complaint  of  the  abdomen,  and 

rough  pressure  being  well  borne.     In  some  cases  the  abdomen  has  to  the 

Uradi  a  doughy  or  boggy  feel.     Peritoneal  friction  is  sometimes  heard  or 

felt.    With  these  local  symptoms  are  associated  more  or  less  acceleration  of 

poise,  perspiration  during  sleep,  hectic  paroxysms,  progressive  emaciation, 

ucmia,  general  debility,  etc.     After  childhood,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  will 

be  found  to  exist  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.     With  the  foregoing  local 

spnptoms,  especially  if  tuberculous  enteritis  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of 

diarrhoea,  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  tends  to  strengthen  the 

diagnosis  of  chronic  peritonitis.     The  tuberculous  affection  of  the  lungs  in 

lome  cases  is  quite  latent  as  regards  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  its  existence 

is  to  be  determined  by  means  of  physical  signs. 

In  cancerous  peritonitis,  the  local  symptoms  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  in  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Febrile  movement  is  less  constant  and 
marked  in  the  former ;  perspiration  is  not  so  apt  to  occur.  The  age  of  pa- 
tients is  greater  than  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  the  latter.  The  cancerous 
affection  within  the  abdomen  may  be  secondary  to  cancer  in  other  situations 
open  to  examination.     Pulmonary  tuberculosis  does  not  coexist. 

The  prognosis  in  all  cases  is  unfavorable.  A  fatal  termination  sooner  or 
liter,  even  if  the  peritonitis  be  not  connected  with  either  tubercle  or  cancer, 
is  the  role.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  these  cases  may  be  long.  I  have 
met  with  a  case  in  which  the  history  appeared  to  show  that  the  affection  had 
existed  for  a  great  number  of  years  before  death.  Tuberculous  and  cancer- 
ous peritonitis  are  (Always  fatal,  the  duration  varying  from  one  or  two 
months  to  a  year  or  more.  The  fatal  termination  is  hastened  by  coexisting 
polmonary  disease,  in  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis,  and  frequently  by 
tabercnlous  enteritis  and  other  local  affections. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated  with  reference  to  the  prognosis,  it  follows 
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that  chronic  peritonitis  is  not  to  be  treated  with  an  expectation  of  recoferj. 
If  the  peritonitis  be  simple,  the  indications  are  to  palliate  the  loeal  symp- 
toms, and,  by  the  use  of  tonic  remedies,  nutritions  diet,  and  other  hygieotc 
measares,  to  strengthen  the  system  and  enable  it  to  endure  the  local  iiffectioQ 
as  long  as  possible. 

Considerable  may  be  done  in  this  way  to  prolong  life,  and  this  consenratife 
plan  of  treatment  will  be  most  likely  to  effect  a  cure  if  recovery  be  possible. 
Cathartics,  mercnrialization,  local  depletion,  and  all  depressing  remedies  are 
contraindicated.  In  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis,  the  treatment  embraces 
the  measures,  in  addition  to  those  just  named,  which  hare  refereaee  to  the 
tuberculous  cachexia,  ?iz.,  cod-liver  oil  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  provided 
these  are  well  borne.  Cancerous  peritonitis  claims  essentially  the  same  treat* 
ment.  The  local  palliative  treatment  embraces  opium,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  pain,  soothing  and  moderately  stimulating  liniments  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  protection  of  the  abdomen  against  cold  by  the  application  of 
plasters  and  flannel,  and  mechanical  support  with  moderate  compression  of 
the  abdomen. 

Occasionally  in  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis  the  accumulation  of  liquid  ia 
the  peritoneal  sac  is  sufficient  to  occasion  inconvenience  and  even  danger  by 
compressing  the  abdominal  viscera  and  interfering  with  the  play  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Under  these  circumstances  are  indicated  measures  to  effect  the 
diminution  or  removal  of  the  liquid.  These  measares,  including  paraceo- 
tesis,  will  be  considered  in  treating  of  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum. 

Peritonitis  is  sometimes  developed  in  newly  born  children,  and  daring 
intra-nterine  life.^ 


HTDRO-PERITONEUM. 

The  terra  hydro-peritoneum  denotes  peritoneal  dropsy.  The  term  asctta 
is  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  and  also  to  cases 
in  which  liquid  effusion  is  a  result  of  peritonitis.  In  a  pathological  view,  a 
dropsical  differs  essentially  from  an  inflammatory  effusion,  and  the  distinetioa 
is  of  practical  importance.  The  accumulation  of  liquid  from  inflammatioD 
has  been  noticed  in  treating  of  peritonitis.  Under  the  present  head,  refer- 
ence is  had  exclusively  to  cases  of  dropsical  effusion,  the  effused  liquid  being 
purely  a  transudation,  t.  «.,  not  containing  lymph,  and  the  peritoneum  free 
from  inflammation.  Like  other  dropsies,  hydro-peritoneum  is  a  symptom  or 
an  effect  of  disease,  not  strictly  a  disease  per  se.  But  the  accumulation  of 
liquid  may  be  the  first  and  chief  manifestation  of  disease  ;  it  occasions  in- 
convenience and  danger,  and  it  is  to  this  that  therapeutical  measures  are 
e^^pecially  directed.  Moreover,  it  is  not  practicable  in  all  cases,  to  trace  the 
dropsy  to  its  causative  morbid  condition.  Hence  the  convenience  and  pro- 
]»riety  of  considering  it  as  an  individual  disease.  Peritoneal  dropsy  occara 
in  conjunction  with  dropsical  effusion  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  the  areolar 
tissue  throughout  the  body,  or  anasarca.  Hydro-peritoneum  is,  however,  t6 
be  considered  as  an  individual  affection  only  when  it  occurs  as  a  local  dropsy, 
t.  0.,  not  as  an  element  of  general  dropsy. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  hydro-peritoneum,  occurring  as  a  local 
dropsy,  proceeds  from  morbid  conditions  seated  in  the  liver.  And,of  theee, 
the  structural  affection  known  as  cirrhosis,  especially  gives  rise  to  peritODeal 
dropsy.  This  affection  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  diseases  of 
the  liver.  Atrophy  of  the  liver  from  compression  by  lymph  upon  its  sarfaoe 
and  morbid  adhesions  to  surrounding  parts,  leads  to  this  form  of  dropsy* 

1  Vide  West  on  Diieases  of  Children. 
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The  dropsy  in  tb^e  cases  is  doe  to  obstruction  to  tbe  passage  of  blood 
throogb  the  lifer,  the  transudation  into  the  peritoneal  sac  being  an  effect  of 
tbe  hydraulic  pressure  upon  the  coats  of  the  portal  veins  caused  by  the 
hepatic  obstruction.  In  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  is  hydro-peritoneum 
dependent  ob  disease  of  the  liver,  that  the  latter  is  always  presumable, 
issaming  that  general  dropsy  does  not  exist.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  give  rise  to  hydro-peritoneum.  There 
is  little  or  no  foundation  for  this  opinion.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs 
ifl  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  dropsy  depeudent  on  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
and,  occoning  without  the  latter  affection,  as,  for  example,  a  seqnel  of  in- 
teraiittent  fever,  it  is  not  accompanied  by  peritoneal  dropsy.  Obstruction 
of  tbe  vena  porinB  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  by  the  presence  of  a  thrombus, 
•r  as  a  result  of  adhesive  phlebitis,  gives  rise  to  peritoneal  dropsy  in  the 
iine  way  as  obstruction  due  to  hepatic  lesions,  viz.,  transudation  taking 
place  from  hydraulic  pressure.  According  to  Frerichs,  coagula  in  the  portal 
TeJD  take  place,  without  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  weakened  force  of 
the  circulation,  from  compression  exterior  to  the  liver  by  swellings  or  tumors, 
and  in  connection  with  various  hepatic  affections.^  Cardiac  and  renal  dis- 
ease do  not  give  rise  to  peritoneal,  save  as  an  element  of  general  dropsy. 
Clinical  observation  shows,  in  a  small  proportion  only  of  cases  of  hydro-per- 
itoneum, occurring  as  a^  local  affection,  evidence  of  disease  either  of  the 
heart  or  kidneys.*  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  tbe  dropsy  is  dependent 
on  structural  lesions  of  some  kind ;  that  is,  it  occurs  very  rarely  as  a  func- 
tional affection.  Of  forty-six  cases  coming  under  my  observation,  which  I 
hare  analyzed,  in  one  case  only  was  the  history  consistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  affection  was  purely  functional. 

Various  causes  may  co-operate  with  the  morbid  conditions  upon  which 
peritoneal  dropsy  is  dependent.  Disease  of  the  heart,  renal  disease,  anee- 
aiia  resulting  from  intermittent  fever,  lactation,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  as 
co-operating  causes.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  these  causes  alone 
ever  give  rise  to  the  affection.  Indirectly  they  favor  its  occurrence  and 
determine  the  epoch  when  the  dropsical  eff'usion  takes  place. 

Tbe  effusion  of  liquid  and  its  accumulation  take  place  usually  without 
pain,  tenderness,  or  any  local  subjective  symptoms.  The  enlargement  first 
directs  attention  to  the  abdomen.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  this 
begins  it  goes  on  with  rapidity,  and  the  abdomen  soon  becomes  considerably 
or  greatly  distended.  The  symptoms  referable  directly  to  the  dropsy,  proceed 
from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  liquid,  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  eff'usion.  The  distension  of  the 
abdominal  walls  by  the  liquid,  and  its  weight,  occasion  more  or  less  incon- 
veoience.  The  functions  of  the  abdominal  organs — stomach,  liver,  kidneys — 
are  impaired  by  compression.  Pressure  on  the  veins  within  the  abdomen 
gives  rise  to  or  increases  oedema  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  movements 
of  tbe  diaphragm  are  restrained  or  arrested,  breathing  being  carried  on  by 
tbt  costal  muscles,  and,  if  the  accumulation  be  very  large,  the  capacity  of 
tbe  chest  ia  diminished  by  tbe  upward  pressure,  and  the  embarrassment  of 
respiration  may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  The  appetite  is  nsually  more 
or  leas  impaired.  A  sense  of  fulness  is  frequently  felt  after  taking  food  in 
Boderate  quantity.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  occasional  symptoms. 
Uematemeais  occars  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 

1  Clinical  Treatise  on  DlBeases  of  the  Liver.     Sydenham  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

'  For  clinical  facts  on  which  these  and  other  statements  are  based,  vide  paper  bj  tha 
author  entitled  Clinical  Report  on  Hydro- Peritoneum^  based  on  an  Analysis  <>f  forty-six 
CaseM,  American  Journal  of  Medical  ISciences,  April,  1863. 
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CEdema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  a  pretty  constant  symptom,  the  amoont 
of  oedema  varying  much  in  different  cases.  The  limbs,  scrotum,  and  penis 
sometimes  become  enormously  swollen.  Some  oedema  of  the  lower  ]imbs 
preceded  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  in  one-half  of  the  cases  (21), 
among  those  analyzed  by  me,  the  histories  of  which  contained  information 
on  this  point.  An  examination  of  these  cases  disproved  a  statement  which 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  significance  of  oedema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities preceding  the  abdominal  dropsy,  viz.,  that  it  denotes  disease  of 
either  the  heart  or  kidneys.^  (Edema  of  the  face  and  upper  extremities 
does  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  hydro-peritoneum.  If  present,  it 
denotes  coexisting  renal  or  cardiac  disease.  In  the  progress  of  the  affection, 
emaciation  and  pallor  become  marked.  The  attenuation  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  the  distended  abdomen  and  oedematous  lower  extremities,  combine 
to  render  the  appearance  highly  characteristic  of  the  affection.  Gholsemia 
or  icterus  is  occasionally  present ;  it  occurred  in  7  of  the  46  cases  which  I 
have  analyzed. 

Febrile  movement  does  not  attend  the  progress  of  this  affection.  The 
pulse  may  be  more  or  less  increased  in  frequency  and  proportionately  feeble, 
or  it  is  more  or  less  enfeebled  without  acceleration.  The  urine  is  frequently 
scanty.  Purpurine  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance 
of  hsematuria.  The  mind  is  usually  intact,  but,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  toward  the  close  of  life,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  occur.  These 
symptoms  may  be  due  to  uraemia  or  to  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  excre- 
mentitious  principles  of  the  bile  (cholestersemia). 

The  mode  of  dying,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  by  slow  asthenia.  A 
rapid  and  large  accumulation  of  liquid  may  destroy  life  by  interference  with 
respiration ;  and  apnoea  and  asthenia  are  combined  when  coma  precedes 
death. 

The  prognosis  in  most  cases  is  extremely  unfavorable.  The  cases  in  which 
a  permanent  recovery  takes  place  are  very  few.  The  morbid  conditions  on 
which  the  affection  is  dependent  are  generally  incurable,  and  lead  to  its 
return,  sooner  or  later,  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  dropsy  disappears 
or  is  removed.  The  duration  of  the  affection  is  variable.  In  the  fatal  cases 
of  those  which  I  have  analyzed,  the  duration  varied  from  six  weeks  to  seven- 
teen months,  the  average  duration  being  about  five  months. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydro-peritoneum  is  generally  made  without  difficulty, 
yet  there  is  a  liability  to  errors  which  may  lead  to  serious  results.  A  dis- 
tended bladder  has  been  punctured,  the  case  being  supposed  to  be  one  of 
peritoneal  dropsy.  It  is  said  that  John  Hunter  committed  this  unfortunate 
mistake.  On  careful  examination,  the  tumor  formed  by  the  distended  blad- 
der may  generally  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls ;  but  the  introduction 
of  the  catheter  is  the  diagnostic  test.  My  colleague.  Prof.  Sayre,  was  called 
u])on  to  puncture  the  abdomen  in  a  case  supposed  to  be  one  of  dropsy.  He 
was  struck  at  once  with  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  abdomen,  which  pro- 
jected notably  in  front  and  was  contracted  at  the  sides.  A  little  milky  liquid 
was  withdrawn  by  introducing  the  catheter  and  employing  suction  by  means 
of  an  India-rubber  bag.  Death  taking  place,  with  the  symptoms  of  ursemia, 
it  was  found,  after  death,  that  the  case  was  one  of  sacculated  bladder,  the 
saccular  appendage  being  situated  above  and  measuring  twenty-eight  inches 
in  circumference.  Pregnancy,  the  liquor  amnii  being  unusually  abundant, 
has  been  mistaken  for  dropsy  and  the  uterus  punctured.  Careful  examina- 
tion through  the  abdominal  walls  &nd  per  vagtnam^  together  with  the  auscul- 
tation of  the  abdomen,  should  prevent  this  error.     Great  corpulency  has  led 

1  Vide  Report,  op.  cit. 
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to  error  and  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  as  in  the  faroons  case  of  "dry 
tipping"  related  in  the  lectures  of  Sir  Astlej  Cooper.  Finally,  tympanites, 
large  abdominal  tumors,  and  ovarian  cysts  are  to  be  discriminated  from 
peritoneal  dropsy. 

The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  from  dropsy  commences  at  the  lower 
part,  and,  if  the  abdomen  be  not  largely  distended,  it  is  more  marked  below 
tbtn  al>oTe  when  the  patient  stands  or  sits.     The  enlargement  on  both  sides 
ii  equal ;  the  abdomen  is  symmetrical.     If  the  patient  lie  upon  either  side, 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  causes  the  depending  side  to  sag.    Percussion  on 
one  Bide,  the  open  palm  being  placed  on  the  opposite  side,  frequently  causes 
t  characteristic  shock,  called  the  sense  of  fluctuation.     Sometimes  this  sensa- 
tion is  more  appreciable  when  the  palm  is  placed  near  the  point  at  which 
the  percussion  is  mfide.     The  former  method  of  percussion  gives  rise  to 
what  is  called  diametrical  and  the  latter  to  peripheral  fluctuation.     But  a 
■ore  satisfactory  application  of  percussion  is  to  compare  the  results  when 
the  patient  is  placed  in  different  positions.     Percussing  first  in  the  sitting 
or  standing  posture,  tympanitic  resonance,  from  intestinal  gas  contained  in 
the  intestines  floating  upon  the  liquid,  is  usually  found  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  extending  below  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  flatness 
from  this  point  to  the  pubis.     Placing  now  the  patient  on  the  back,  the 
change  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  liquid  and  intestines  is  shown  by  the 
greater  extension  of  the  tympanitic  resonance  toward  the  pubis.     Similar 
proof  of  the  presence  of  liquid  is  obtained  by  percussing  upon  one  side  of 
the  abdomen  successively  when  the  body  is  inclined  to  that  and  the  opposite 
nde.    The  exceptional  cases  in  which  this  test  afforded  by  percussion  is  not 
iTailable  are  those  in  which  the  intestines  are  fixed  by  morbid  adhesions. 
This  is  rare  in  cases  of  a  purely  dropsical  affection.     The  several  affections 
nmolating  dropsy  which  have  been  named  may  generally  be  excluded  by  the 
application  of  percussion  as  just  described.     Ovarian  cysts  of  sufficient  size 
todiatend  the  whole  abdomen  are  the  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
hydro-peritoneum.     These  are  generally,  however,  distinguishable  by  the 
appreciation  of  the  cyst  through  the  abdominal  walls,  the  existence  of  a 
timer  on  one  side  before  it  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  the 
abaence  of  symmetry  in  the  enlargement  of  the  two  sides,  together  with  the 
vaot  of  evidence  of  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  peritoneal  sac  afforded  by 
pereoasion  when  the  body  is  placed  in  different  positions. 

The  treatment  of  hydro-peritoneum  relates,  first,  to  the  dropsical'  effu- 
BOD,  aud,  second,  to  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  effusion  depends. 
Aa  regards  the  dropsical  effusion,  the  object  is  to  effect  its  removal  or 
diminution.     For  this  object,  medicinal  and  surgical  measures  may  be  em- 
plojed.     The  medicinal  means  consist  of  remedies  to  eliminate  water  from 
the  blood,  and  thereby  induce  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid.     The  elimi- 
■ation  of  water  from  the  blood  is  to  be  accomplished  by  diuretics  and 
hjdragogue  cathartics.     Diuretics,  in  most  cases,  effect  but  little.     It  is 
dilcalt  generally  to  obtain  much  diuretic  effect  from  any  of  the  remedies  of 
tbii  class,  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  slowness  with  which  the  remedies 
enter  the  general  circulation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  morbid  conditions 
gifittg  rise  to  the  dropsy  usually  involve  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation. 
Of  18  cases  treated  with  diuretic  remedies,  in  8  no  effect  upon  the  dropsy 
vu  produced  ;  in  5  more  or  less  diminution  of  the  dropsy  followed,  but  in 
only  2  cases  was  the  improvement  marked  and  progressive.     Little  depen- 
dence, therefore,  is  to  be  placed  on  diuretics,  but  inasmuch  as,  if  properly 
prescribed,  they  do  not  cause  much  disorder  or  prostration,  they  should  be 
lairly  tried.    The  saline  and  vegetable  diuretics  may  be  giveu  in  succession, 
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ftDd  a  diaretic  effect  is  more  apt  to  be  produced  if  several  are  employed  ml 
the  same  time. 

Hydragogue  cathartics  act  more  efficiently  than  diuretics ;  bat  cliaical 
observation  does  not  furnish  much  evidence  of  success  from^  their  use.  Of 
the  different  hydragogues,  elaterium  is  the  most  reliable.  I  am  accustomed 
to  prescribe  this  remedy  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  repeated  at  abort 
intervals  until  abundant  liquid  evacuations  are  produced.  Afterward  the 
doses  may  be  repeated  according  to  circumstances.  Of  17  cases  in  which 
this  remedy  was  employed,  in  9  no  appreciable  benefit  followed  ;  of  the  re- 
maining 8  cases,  in  one  case  only  was  the  dropsy  removed,  in  the  other  eases 
more  or  less  diminution  taking  place.  In  all  the  effect  was  only  temporary. 
Owing  to  the  disturbance  and  prostration  caused  by  the  prolonged  use  of 
hydragogues,  they  are  liable  to  do  harm,  and  should  i^ot  enter  largely  into 
the  treatment 

The  apocynum  cannabinum,  or  Indian  hemp  indigenous  in  this  conntry,  ii 
considered  by  some  an  efficient  hydragogue  in  this  form  of  dropsy.  From 
some  trial  of  this  remedy  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  I  have  been  led  to  think  it 
is  less  reliable  than  the  elaterium.  The  decoction  of  the  root  may  be  em- 
ployed, or  the  extract.  This  remedy  is  not  adapted  to  cases  of  cardiac 
dropsy  in  consequence  of  its  sedative  action  upon  the  heart. ^ 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  effect 
of  diuretics  or  hydragogue  cathartics  upon  the  dropsy,  the  ingeation  of  Itquidi 
is  to  be  restricted,  the  patient  drinking  no  more  than  the  wants  of  the  body 
require. 

The  surgical  method  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  liquid,  is  tapping. 
With  respect  to  this  operation,  the  views  generally  held  are,  that  it  is  to  be 
resorted  to  only  when  the  abdominal  distension  occasions  great  distress  or 
danger,  and  not  until  the  indirect  means  have  been  thoroughly  tried  ;  that 
the  dropsy  generally  increases  more  rapidly  after  the  operation,  and  that  the 
operation  involves  danger  if  the  system  be  much  prostrated.  I  have  been 
led  to  think  that  these  views  are  erroneous.  Tapping  effects  promptly, 
without  perturbation  and  without  impairing  the  vital  powers,  the  object  for 
which  diuretics  and  cathartics  are  employed,  measures  generally  ineffectual, 
disturbing  the  digestive  functions,  and  enfeebling  the  powers  of  life.  The 
operation  is  a  trivial  one,  involving  little  risk  of  accidents  or  of  perito- 
neal inflammation.  There  is  no  danger  from  increased  rapidity  of  effusion 
directly  after  the  operation.  The  patient  is  spared  not  only  the  inconveni- 
ence and  distress,  but  the  permanent  injury  caused  by  the  prolonged  pressure 
of  the  liquid  upon  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  and  he  is  in  a  condi- 
tion more  favorable  for  other  remedies  than  those  which  have  special  refer- 
ence to  the  removal  or  diminution  of  the  dropsy.  Clinical  experience  shows 
that,''  in  some  cases,  even  when  the  dropsy  is  dependent  on  cirrhosis,  the 
liquid  does  not  accumulate  for  weeks  or  months  after  the  operation.  In  one 
case  which  has  come  under  my  notice,  after  two  tappings,  there  was  no  reac- 
cumulation  for  six  years.  It  seems  to  me  judicious  to  resort  to  tapping  so 
soon  as  the  accumulation  of  liquid  is  sufficient  to  occasion  much  inconvenience, 
adopting  this  direct  method  in  lieu  of  the  indirect  means,  provided  the  latter 
do  not  prove  immediately  efficacious,  and  repeating  the  operation  whenever 
the  abdomen  becomes  again  distended.  These  views  are  based  on  the  results 
of  tapping  in  20  cases  under  my  observation,  the  operation  in  these  cases 
being  performed  but  once  in  11  cases,  and  in  the  remaining  9  cases  being 
repeated  from  three  to  thirty  times.'    The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facta 

1  Remarks  bj  Dr.  Lockwood  in  Baffalo  Medioal  Jonmal,  Sept.  1864> 
'  For  details  of  these  oases  vide  Clinioal  Report,  op.  cit.,  from  which  the  remarks 
on  tapping  are  borrowed. 
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contained  in  the  histories  of  these  cases,  are  as  follows :  1.  Tapping  may  be 
resorted  to  as  a  palliati?e  measure,  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such 
that  on] J  temporary  relief  is  to  be  expected.  2.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  the  dropsy  retams  more  or  less  quickly,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation  many  times.  The  repetitions,  however,  are  innocuous. 
This  was  illostrated  in  one  case  in  which  it  was  performed  thirty  times  in  18 
months.  3.  In  some  cases  the  dropsy  does  not  return  for  a  considerable 
and  even  a  long  period.  That  it  will  prove  a  curative  measure  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

The  treatment  relating  to  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  dropsy 
depends  embraces,  in  the  first  place,  measures  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the 
iicorable  lesion  which  exists  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  viz.,  cirrhosis  of 
ike  iiver.     It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  consider  this  lesion,  that  it  is 
generally  cansed  by  spirit-drinking.     Change  of  habits,  as  regards  the  nse  of 
ipiritSy  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  of  the  measures  coming  under  this 
kead.     In  the  second  place,  certain  accessory  or  co-operating  causative  con- 
itions  may  be  removed,  canses  which  act  by  impoverishing  the  blood  and 
kppairiog  the  forces  which  carry  on  the  circulation.     This  part  of  the  treat- 
ment embraces  tonic  medication  with  nutritious  diet,  and  other  measures  to 
itrengthen  and  invigorate  the  system.    Well-directed  treatment  for  this  end, 
ilthough  rarely  curative,  will  often  do  much  to  prolong  life,  and  to  secure 
u  much  improvement  of  health  as  is  compatible  with  existing  structural 
knons. 

Scarification  of  the  genital  organs,  when  these  become  greatly  oedematons, 
h  tpt  to  lead  to  gangrene  and  sloughing.  This  has  occurred  in  three  cases 
nder  my  observation. 

Mechanical  compression  of  the  abdomen,  after  tapping,  by  means  of  a 
nritbe  or  a  laced  supporter,  is  a  measure  of  importance  as  not  only  affording 
eonforty  bat  tending  to  prevent  a  reuiswal  of  the  dropsical  effusion. 


CHAPTEE   XI. 

DISEASES  APFECTINa  THE  COLLATITIOUS  OR  SOLID  VISCERA  OF  THE 

ABDOMEN. 

into,  Dilfbse  Hepatitis — Anatomioal  Characters — Cliniosl  History — Pathological  Character 
"-CanaatioB — DiagniiiB — Prognosis — Treatment — Circamscribed,  Sappurative  Hepatitis — 
SippinliTe,  Portal  Phlebitis — Cirrhosis  of  the  Liyer. 

Or  the  affections  of  the  solid  or  collatitious  abdominal  viscera,  the  greater 
mber  by  far,  and  the  more  important,  are  seated  in  the  liver.  These  will 
be  considered,  and  afterward  the  affections  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas.  I 
Aall  first  consider  the  hepatic  diseases  which  are  undoubtedly  inflammatory ; 
Mty  stmctaral  lesions  of  the  liver ;  and,  lastly,  functional  affections  of  this 
iigin.  AcQte  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  hepatitis,  is  presented  in  two 
imDB,  vis.,  diffiue  hepatitis,  that  is,  the  inflammation  extending  over  the 
vliole  or  a  greater  part  of  the  organ,  and  circumscribed ^  suppurative  hepatitis, 
or  kepaiie  abscess.  These  two  forms  claim  separate  consideration.  Sup- 
poative  ioflammation  of  the  portal  vein,  portal  phlebitis,  will  be  considered 
ii  this  eofineetion.  Subacute  or  chronic  hepatitis  is  generally  supposed  to 
ko  the  eaiential  pathological  condition  in  the  affection  known  as  cirrhosis  of 
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the  liver.     Aside  from  this  affection,  we  have  no  precise  clinical  knowledge 
of  RubacQte  or  chronic  hepatitis.    The  first  disease  to  be  considered  is  acate, 
diffuse  hepatitis.     In  view  of  the  extreme  infreqaency  of  this  disease,  save  in 
tropical  climates,  and  the  deficiency  of  exact  information  respecting  it  in  the  ^ 
present  state  of  knowledge,  a  brief  space  only  will  be  devoted  to  it6  con — 
sideration. 

ACUTE,    DIFFUSE    HEPATITIS. 

Of  the  rare  affections,  in  the  cold  and  temperate  zones,  this  is  one  of  \hm 
rarest.  It  is  said  to  be  not  infrequent  in  tropical  climates,  bnt,  in  the  latter, 
inflammation  of  the  liver  is  oftener  circamscribed  than  diffose.  The  inflam- 
mation in  this  affection  is  seated  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  portion  of  serous  membrane  which  invests  the  liver,  called  peri' 
hepatitis,  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  partial  peritonitis. 

Anatomical  CHARACTERa — Pathologists  are  not  agreed  respecting  the 
morbid  changes,  apparent  after  death,  which  denote  this  disease.  Mere 
hyperemia  or  congestion  is  not  adequate  evidence  that  inflammation  has 
existed.  The  same  statement  is  to  be  made  concerning  simple  softening  of 
the  hepatic  parenchyma.  Both,  doubtless,  are  effects  of  inflammation,  bat 
both  may  be  non-inflammatory.  An  inflammatory  exudation  is  an  effect  of 
inflammation  here  as  in  other  parenchymatous  structures.  This  exudation 
takes  place  at  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  hepatic  lobules.  The  organ  is 
also  infiltrated  with  a  sero-alburainous  liquid  which  escapes  freely  from  cat 
surfaces.  The  presence  of  exudation  and  serous  infiltration  occasions,  at 
first,  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  organ,  but  the  atrophy  induced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  morbid  deposit  may  lead  to  subsequent  diminution  of  volume. 
The  peritoneal  covering  participates  in  the  inflammation,  like  the  pleura  in 
pneumonitis,  and  the  surface  becomes  opaque  and  roughened.  The  paren- 
chyma is  more  friable  than  in  its  healthy  condition.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion tihows  destruction  of  the  liver  cells.  Subsequently,  pus  may  be  formed, 
and  the  structure  of  the  organ  may  be  more  or  less  broken  down  and 
destroyed.  The  pus  may  be  collected  in  abscesses  varying  in  nnmber  and 
size,  and  in  some  cases  the  appearance  of  the  purulent  collections  shows  that 
several  abscesses,  at  first  distinct,  have  coalesced.  The  abscesses  are  gene- 
rally lined  with  a  pyogenic  membrane,  but  sometimes  this  is  wanting.  The 
pus  is  generally  of  the  kind  called  laudable,  but  is  sometimes  sanions  and 
offensive.  Gangrene  has  been  observed,  but  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  favor- 
able cases,  the  exudation  and  effused  serum  are  absorbed  without  leading  to 
the  formation  of  pus  and  destruction  of  the  parenchymatous  stmctare.  Death 
may  take  place,  on  the  other  hand,  before  the  latter  results  take  place.  In 
a  fatal  case  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  gross  characters 
consisted  of  a  considerable  increase  of  the  size  of  the  organ  from  exudation 
and  effusion,  the  enlargement  having  taken  place,  as  shown  by  physical 
examinations,  after  the  date  of  the  attack. 

The  changes  belonging  to  the  condition  called  acute  or  yellow  airophjf  of 
the  liver  are  attributed  by  Bright,  Frerichs,  and  others,  to  acute  diffuse  in« 
flammation.  The  correctness  of  this  view,  however,  is  questionable.  This 
condition  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  structural  affections  of  the 
liver. 

Clinical  Histort. — In  describing  this  disease,  writers  have  not  been 
careful  to  distinguish  diffuse  from  circumscribed  inflammation  ;  moreover, 
the  existence  of  the  disease  has  frequently  been  based  on  morbid  appearances 
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tfter  death,  which  are  of  a  doubtful  character.  Hence,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine its  symptomatology  with  as  ranch  precision  as  is  desirable.  Its 
clinical  history  is  not,  as  yet,  satisfactorily  established. 

The  disease  may  be  nshered  in  by  a  chill  more  or  less  marked,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  chills  sometimes  occurs.    Febrile  movement  follows.     Pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver  is  usually  felt,  but  not  invariably.    The  pain  is  sometimes 
doll  or  obtuse,  and  sometimes  sharp  or  lancinating.     If  the  latter  characters 
be  marked,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  .the  peritoneal  covering  is  implicated. 
Shooting  of  the  pain  into  the  right  shoulder  was  formerly  considered  a 
pretty  constant  symptom,  but  later  observations  appear  to  show  that  this  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.     More  or  less  tenderness  on  pressure 
exists  over  the  site  of  the  liver.     As  regards  the  degree  of  pain  and  tender- 
ness, there  is  much  variation  in  different  cases.     A  sense  of  tension  and 
weight  is  frequently  felt  in  the  right  hypochondrinm.     Icterus,  or  jaundice, 
occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  is  not  a  constant  symptom.     The  appe- 
tite is  lost ;  thirst  is  usually  marked ;  nausea  and  vomiting  take  place  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases.     Looseness  of  the  bowels  occurs  in  some  cases, 
in  other  cases  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  two  conditions  may  alter- 
Mte.     Respiration  is  not  embarrassed,  as  a  rule,  provided  the  hepatitis  be 
not  associated  with  some  pulmonary  complication.    Considerable  importance 
bas  been  attached  to  a  decubitus  on  the  right  side,  with  the  head  raised, 
together  with  a  disinclination  to  change  the  position  of  the  body,  and  espe- 
eially  to  lie  on  the  left  side.     These  points  relating  to  decubitus,  however, 
are  not  observed  in  all  cases.     The  urine,  if  icterus  be  present,  contains  bile. 
Albominuria  is  a  frequent  symptom.     The  pulse  at  first  may  be  quite  fre- 
quent, and  afterward  its  frequency  diminish,  and  irregularity  be  marked. 
Cephalalgia  is  generally  a  symptom  having  more  or  less  prominence.     Som- 
nolency and  delirium  are  apt  to  precede  a  fatal  termination,  but,  in  some 
eases,  the  mental  faculties  remain  intact  to  the  close  of  life.* 

Pathological  Character. — The  character  of  this  disease  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  acute  inflammation  affecting  other  glandular  organs,  for 
eumple,  the  kidneys;  and,  according  to  Frerichs,  the  disease  is  accompanied 
frequently  with  inOammation  of  the  kidneys.  To  compare  it  with  a  disease 
less  rare  than  acute  nephritis,  the  local  events  are  analogous  to  those  in 
pneomonitis.  Engorgement  and  exudation  are  the  primary  events,  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma;  if  resolution  take  place,  the 
ezndation  is  absorbed,  and  the  hepatic  structure  remains  intact,  but,  if  the 
diflease  do  not  pursue  this  favorable  course,  purulent  infiltration  or  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses  ensues,  involving  more  or  less  destruction  of  tissue,  as  in 
the  third  stage  of  "pneumonitis. 

Causation. — Acute  hepatitis  is  almost  peculiar  to  tropical  climates.  Its 
nnsation,  therefore,  is  in  some  way  connected  with  climate ;  but  the  rationale 
of  the  climatic  influence  is  not  understood.  The  disease  rarely  occurs  under 
the  age  of  20.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  by  different  writers,  such 
M,the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  excessive  use  of  purgatives,  de- 
pressing emotions  or  great  mental  excitement.  The  supposed  agency  of 
tbeie  and  other  causes  is  by  -no  means  established.  Ilepatitis  is  apt  to  ac- 
company or  follow  dysentery  in  tropical  climates,  but  the  inflammation, 
iiBder  these  circumstances,  is  generally  circumscribed,  not  diffuse.  Acute, 
Effuse  hepatitis  may  be  associated  with  other  affections,  such  as  pneumonitis, 

'  In  thid  brief  sketch  of  the  symptomatology,  I  have  followed  mainly  Valleix, 
^  eit. 
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plenritis,  intermittent  fever,  etc.  Contrary  to  the  doctrine  formerly  hel-^^ 
viz.,  that  the  inflammation  is  generally  propagated  from  the  gastro-dooden  ^^ 
mucous  membrane  to  the  liver,  this  membrane  is  rarely  inflamed  in  conjon.  .^ 
tion  with  acute  hepatitis.  The  etiology  of  the  disease  reqaires  fartk^  ^ 
elucidation. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  easy,  provided  all  or  most  of  t^ 
diagnostic  symptoms  be  present.     Fain  in  the  right  hypochoDdriara,  mad 
tenderness,  with  febrile  movement,  chills,  anorexia,  and  the  occurrence  of 
jaundice  render  the  existence  of  the  disease  highly  probable ;  and  if,  in  adrfi- 
tion  to  these  symptoms,  the  liver  be  fonnd  to  undergo  an  enlargement  not 
attributable  to  congestion  from  disease  of  the  heart,  the  diagnosis  is  qoite 
positive.     Enlargement  of  the  liver  is  an  important  point  in  the  diagnosis, 
if  it  be  certain  that  it  has  occurred  after  the  date  of  the  attack.     But  the 
enlargement  may  not,  in  all  cases,  be  sufficient  to  be  appreciated  by  physical 
examination,  and  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease  the  organ  may  become 
diminished  in  volume.     Pain,  tenderness,  and  icterus  are  not  always  present. 
Icterus,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  occurs  independently  of  hepatitis,  and 
is,  therefore,  in  itself  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  disease.    If 
the  three  symptoms  just  mentioned  be  wanting,  the  disease  is  latent  and 
may  readily  be  overlooked.     Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver 
may  be  due  to  other  affections,  viz.,  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, and  muscular  rheumatism.     The  two  former  of  these  affections  were 
formerly,  doubtless,  not  infrequently  confounded  with  hepatitis ;   but,  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  physical  signs,  they  are  readily  excluded.     It  is, 
however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  may  coexist  with  hepatitis.     Inter- 
costal neuralgia  has  its  diagnostic  criterion,  which  has  been  considered,  and 
this   affection,  therefore,  is  easily  excluded.     Muscular  rheumatism  is  not 
likely  to  be  limited  to  the  site  of  the  liver.     Careful  examination  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and 
this,  with  the  chance  of  icterus  and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  renders  the 
discrimination  not  difficult. 

In  our  climate,  the  great  infrequency  of  acute  hepatitis  is  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  diagnosis.  In  view  of  its  infrequency,  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease,  which,  in  a  tropical  climate,  should  be  deemed  sufficient, 
may  seem  insufficient  for  a  positive  diagnosis.  Hence,  in  a  tropical  climate, 
the  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis  is  perhaps  in  deciding  that  the  disease 
exists  on  insufficient  grounds ;  whereas,  in  a  cold  or  temperate  climate,  the 
error  most  likely  to  occur  is  failure  to  recognize  it  when  present. 

Prognosis. — Acute,  diffuse  hepatitis  is  a  disease  attended  with  ranch 
danger.  Data  for  determining  the  death-rate  in  this  disease  are  wanting; 
but  a  fatal  termination  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  if  the  disease  proceed  to  the 
stage  of  suppuration.  The  fatality  is  increased  by  the  frequent  association 
of  other  diseases.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  rapid.  Its  duration 
generally  is  not  beyond  three  weeks.  Life,  however,  in  some  cases,  is  pro- 
longed for  a  much  longer  period  ;  and  if  recovery  take  place  after  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses,  the  convalescence  is  apt  to  be  tedious.  If  abscesses  form, 
and  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  the  pus  is  liable  to  be  discharged  in  differ- 
ent directions,  viz.,  through  the  abdominal  or  chest  walls,  into  the  colon, 
stomach,  peritoneal  cavity,  etc.  As  regards  the  prospect  of  recovery,  much 
will  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  pus  is  discharged.  This  topic  will 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  circumscribed  hepatitis  or  hepatic  abscess. 

TaEATMENT. — This  disease  is  to  be  treated  on  the  general  principles 
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ftpplfcable  to  the  treatment  of  other  inflammations.  Bloodletting,  local  or 
general,  is  to  be  employed,  or  not,  according  to  the  circnmstances  which 
either  indicate  or  contraindicate  this  remedy  in  inflammatory  affections  gene- 
rally. Revnlsive  applications  over  the  affected  organ,  such  as  sinapisms, 
dry  cnps,  and  stimulating  liniments,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  nsefal ;  but 
counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  or  other  severe  applications,  is  of 
doubtful  propriety.  Opium  is  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pain 
aifd  constitutional  irritation.  Mercury  has  been  supposed  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  all  hepatic  diseases.  There  are  no  reasons, 
however,  for  its  application  to  this  more  than  to  other  acute  inflammations. 
Whatever  usefulness  it  may  have,  here  as  in  other  inflammatory  affections, 
consists  in  a  so-called  antiplastic  and  a  sorbefacient  influence.  In  so  far  as 
it  may  tend  to  increase  the  secretory  action  of  the  liver,  its  action  is  probably 
unfavorable.  Of  doubtful  propriety  in  all  cases  if  carried  to  the  extent  of 
inducing  mercurialization,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  in  patients  anemic 
or  with  enfeebled,  broken-down  constitutions.  Inasmuch  as  the  danger  lies 
especially  in  suppuration,  tonic  remedies  and  a  nutritious  diet  are  indicated 
early  in  the  disease;  and  when  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  reliance 
must  be  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  aided  by  efficient  supporting 
measures. 


0IBCUM8CRIBED,   SUPPURATIVE   HEPATITIS,    OR    ABSCESS  OF 

THE    LIVER. 

In  this  variety  of  hepatitis  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  circumscribed 
portion  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  or  to  several  distinct  portions.  Clini- 
cally, the  existence  of  this  variety  of  the  disease  is  generally  not  known  until 
sappnration  has  taken  place,  and  an  abscess  is  ascertained,  either  by  manual 
exploration  or  by  the  escape  of  the  pus  from  some  outlet  into  which  it  is 
discharged.  Practically,  therefore,  it  suffices  to  consider  circumscribed  hepa- 
titis under  the  head  of  hepatic  abscess.  The  formation  of  pus  within  the 
liver,  as  a  consequence  of  suppurative  phlebitis,  differs,  in  certain  respects, 
from  suppuration  in  cases  of  ordinary,  circumscribed  hepatitis,  and  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  portal  phlebitis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  single  abscess  only  is  formed,  but  in  some  cases 
there  are  two  or  three,  rarely  more  than  three.  The  size  of  the  abscess 
varies  much  in  different  cases.  It  is  usually  of  considerable,  and  not  infre- 
quently of  large  size.  In  a  case  now  under  my  observation,  five  and  a  half 
quarts  were  at  once  evacuated  by  an  opening  made  through  the  thoracic 
walls.  The  abscess  may-  be  situated  at  any  part  of  the  gland.  It  is  much 
oftener  seated  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  lobe,  and  oftenest  at  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  right  lobe.  It  may  be  superficially  or  deeply  seated.  The 
purulent  matter  from  a  hepatic  abscess  may  not  differ  in  its  characters  from 
ordinary  pus,  but  freqnently  it  contains  more  or  less  of  the  detritus  of  the 
hepatic  tissue,  and  it  sometimes  contains  bile.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  at 
first  consist  of  the  exposed  hepatic  tissue,  but,  after  a  time,  a  cyst  is  formed 
which  increases  in  thickness  and  firmness  with  age.  The  walls  of  the  abscess 
occasionally  become  gangrenous. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  considerable  collection  of  pus  within  the  liver  be 
ever  completely  absorbed.  It  may  remain  in  an  indolent,  latent  condition 
for  an  indefinite  period,  but,  sooner  or  later,  if  life  continue,  the  pus  makes 
its  way,  as  in  other  abscesses,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is  least, 
and  is  at  length  discharged  into  some  cavity,  canal,  or  outlet 

In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  evacuation  is  through  the  thoracic 
or  abdominal  parietes.      When  it  takes  this  direction,  a  fluctuating  tumor, 
30 
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after  a  time,  makes  its  appearance  open  the  surface,  caused  by  the  aceamula' 
tion  of  the  pas  beneath  the  integnment.     The  tamor,  if  left  to  itself,  in- 
creases, becomes  pointed,  the  skin  becomes  reddened,  and  finally  the  discharge 
is  effected  by  ulceration.     The  most  frequent  situation  of  the  tumor  is  belon 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  but  it  may  appear  at  any  point  over  the  site  of  the 
liver.     Sometimes  the  pus  burrows  beneath  the  integument,  and  the  tamoi 
presents  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  liver.     It  has  been  obsenrec 
as  high  as  the  axilla,  and  below  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh ;  in  the  lattei 
case  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  lumbar  abscess.     Of  course,  partial  peri« 
tonitis  and  adhesion  over  the  circumscribed  space  occupied  by  the  abscess 
are  essential  in  order  that  the  pus  may  be  discharged  externally.     This  con- 
servative provision  does  not  always  precede  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  and 
then  the  contents  are  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     Peritonitis  is 
at  once  developed,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  death,  speedily  follows. 
The  direction,  next  in  frequency,  which  the  pus  takes  is  through  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  chest.     Partial  peritonitis  precedes  the  perforation  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  partial  pleuritis  ensues,  frequently  limited  to  a  small  space, 
preventing  evacuation  into  the  pleural  cavity.     Occasionally,  however,  the 
latter  conservative  provision  does  not  take  place,  and  the  pus,  discharged 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  at  once  causes  general  pleuritis.     If  this  be  pre- 
vented by  adhesion  around  the  opening  through  the  diaphragm,  the  lung 
becomes  perforated,  and  the  evacuation  is  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  pus 
being  discharged  by  expectoration.    The  abscess  is  sometimes  evacuated  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  and  afterward  perforation  of  the  lung  takes  place,  and  the 
pus  is  expectorated.     Other  less  frequent  directions  in  which  the  pus  is  dis- 
charged are  the  following :  Into  the  colon,  stomach,  or  duodenum,  the  pus 
being  then  discharged  by  vomiting  or  stool ;  into  the  pericardium,  followed, 
of  course,  by  instant  death;  into  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney,  the  pus 
discharged  with  the  urine ;  into  a  hepatic  vein,  or  the  vena  cava,  giving  rise 
to  purulent  infection  of  the  blood  ;  into  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts,  and 
thus,  if  there  be  no  obstruction,  the  pus  finding  its  way  into  the  duodenum.* 
The  clinical  history  of  hepatic  abscess  is  obscure.     The  symptoms  rarely 
point  distinctly  to  this  affection.     Pain  exists  if  the  hepatitis  be  near  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  and  whenever  partial  peritonitis  ensues,  but,  even  then, 
pain  is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and,  if  the  inflammation  be  deep 
seated,  there  may  be  no  pain.     Pain  is  felt  in  the  right  shoulder  in  a  small 
proportion  of  cases.     Rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls  over  the  liver,  or  of 
the  right  rectus  muscle,  is  a  sign  to  which  much  importance  is  attached  by 
several  observers.    Febrile  movement  is  rarely  marked,  and  may  be  wanting. 
Chills  usually  occur  during  the  suppurative  process.    These  sometimes  occur 
regularly,  simulating  intermittent  fever,  but  generally  they  are  irregular. 
Jaundice  is  rare.    The  appetite  and  digestion  may  be  more  or  less  disturbed, 
or  they  may  be  unaffected.     The  nutrition  may  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all, 
affected.     Reference  is  now  had  to  symptoms  prior  to  the  discharge  of  the 
pus  or  its  appearance  beneath  the  integnment.     The  affection  is  not  infre- 
quently completely  latent.     It  is  not  uncommon,  in  tropical  climates,  to  find 
an  abscess  in  the  liver  in  bodies  dead  with  various  diseases,  when  hepatic 
disease  had  not  been  suspected  during  life ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  this  affection  during  life,  in  certain  cases,  may  be  the  discharge 
of  pus  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  air-passages. 

'  For  statistics  showing  the  relative  freqnenoj  of  the  evacuation  of  hepatic  abscesses 
in  these  different  directions,  and  other  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  A  CHnicai 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  by  Dr.  Fried.  Theod.  Frerichs.  Published  by  the 
New  Sydenham  Society,  Loudon,  1861. 
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'  The  clinical  history,  after  the  discharge  takes  place,  will,  of  conrse,  de- 
pend upon  the  direction  in  which  the  abscess  is  evacuated.  In  certain  cases, 
the  phenomena  of  the  affections  developed  by  the  presence  of  pos  are  super- 
added, viz.,  of  peritonitis, 'pleoritis,  pyaemia,  etc.  If  the  evacuation  take 
place  either  externally,  into  the  alimentary  canal,  or  through  the  bronchial 
tubes,  symptoms  are  produced  analogous  to  those  connected  with  purulent 
discharges  in  other  situations,  viz.,  anaemia,  debility,  emaciation,  and,  in 
eases  which  pursue  an  unfavorable  course,  hectic  fever,  colliquative  diarrhoea, 
exhaustion,  the  death  taking  place  by  asthenia. 

Hepatic  abscess  is  extremely  rare  in  cold  or  temperate  climates.  It  is  an 
affection  belonging  par  excellence  to  warm  climates,  although  not  very  com- 
mon in  the  latter.  In  warm  climates  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  dysen- 
tery, and  a  causative  relation  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the  two 
affections.  Budd,  and  others,  suppose  that  the  abscess  is  consecutive  to, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  dysenteric  affection,  and  that  suppnration  takes 
place  in  the  liver  in  consequence  either  of  phlebitis  induced  by  intestinal 
ulcerations  or  by  the  absorption  of  septic  matter  which,  carried  to  the  liver 
in  the  portal  blood,  occasions  inflammation  there.^  This  view  is  conjectural. 
In  the  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  observed  in  cold  or  temperate  climates, 
dysentery  is  very  rarely  associated,  and  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  intes- 
tinal ulceration  from  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  as  well  as  dysentery  to- 
gether with  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  (324  cases)  analyzed  by  Bristowe,  the 
cases  occurring  in  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  London,  abscess  of  the  liver  ex- 
isted in  only  4.  In  each  of  these  4  cases  it  was  associated  with  dysentery, 
but  in  3  of  the  cases  the  dysentery  was  secondary.  Of  31  cases  of  hepatic 
abscess  analyzed  by  the  same  writer,  in  only  6  were  intestinal  ulcerations 
foond  ;  in  2  of  these  6  cases  the  ulcerations  followed  the  evacuation  of  the 
abscess  into  the  bowel,  leaving  4  cases  in  which  dysenteric  ulcerations  pre- 
ceded the  hepatic  abscess.'  When  associated  with  dysentery  in  warm  cli- 
mates, the  hepatic  affection  does  not  always  follow,  but,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  precedes  the  intestinal  affection.  Annesley,  and  some  other 
writers  on  diseases  in  the  East  Indies,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  hepatic 
affection  generally  precedes  the  dysentery,  and  that  the  latter  is  dependent 
on  the  former.  The  coexistence  of  dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  in  the 
East  Indies  does  not  occur  as  often  as  appears  to  be  generally  supposed. 
Of  300  cases  analyzed  by  Waring,  dysentery  existed  in  82.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  there  be  any  special  causative  relation 
between  the  two  affections.  Dysentery  is  a  very  frequent  disease  in  warm 
climates,  and  hepatic  abscess  vastly  less  infrequent  than  in  cold  or  temperate 
climates  ;  hence  in  the  former,  mere  coincidence  is  sufficient  to  explain  their 
association  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  Dysentery  although  not  so  frequent 
a  disease  in  cold  or  temperate,  as  in  warm,  climates,  is  yet  not  infrequent 
in  the  former,  and  were  it  capable  of  giving  rise  to  hepatic  abscess  this  affec- 
tion should  be  less  rare. 

Ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts,  and  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
presence  of  gall-stones,  have  been  supposed  to  be  adequate  causes,  but  they 
have  been  found  in  only  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  and  they  occur  not 
infrequently  without  leading  to  hepatic  abscess.  Lumbricoid  worms  mi- 
grating into  the  hepatic  ducts,  is  another  supposed  cause,  but  this  is  an  oc- 
corrence  of  extreme  infrequency.  Contusions  or  other  traumatic  causes 
▼ery  rarely  give  rise  to  abscess.  Of  318  cases  analyzed  by  Morehead  only 
4  were  referable  to  mechanical  violence.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  causes 

1  On  Diseases  of  the  Liver.     By.Qeorge  Badd,  M.  D.,  etc.     Am.  ed.,  1853. 
'  Vidt  Frerichs,  op.  oil. 
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of  circamitcribed  hepatitis,  resnltinfir  in  abscess,  are,  at  present,  nnknown,  and 
the  affection  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  spontaneous.  This,  howeTer, 
is  equally  true  of  most  other  local  inflammations. 

The  diagnosis  of  hepatic  abscess  can  hardly  be  made  with  any  decree  ol 
positiveness  prior  to  its  discovery  by  manual  exploration,  or  the  discharge 
of  pus  into  the  alimentary  canal  or  bronchial  tubes.  The  symptoms  which 
have  been  named  as  belonging  to  its  clinical  history  should  suggest  its  exist- 
ence as  possible  or  perhaps  probable,  especially  in  a  warm  climate,  bat  they 
are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  Not  infre- 
quently grounds  of  even  a  suspicion  of  its  existence  are  wanting.  When  a 
fluctuating  enlargement  or  tumor  is  perceived  over  the  site  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  liver,  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  a  subcutaneous  phleg* 
monous  inflammation,  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  a  hydatid  formation,  and  a 
distended  gall-bladder.  The  first  of  these  is  distinguished  by  pain,  hard- 
ness and  redness  of  the  integument,  preceding  the  sense  of  fluctuation. 
Carcinoma  offers  a  resemblance  only  when  the  medullary  variety  exists. 
The  duration  of  the  tumor  and  the  nodulated  condition  of  the  liver,  as  felt 
through  the  abdominal  walls,,  will  serve  for  the  recognition  of  this  affection. 
A  hydatid  cyst  is  of  slower  development,  and  is  not  attended  with  the  pain, 
tenderness,  chills,  and  febrile  movement  which  usually  accompany  an  abscess. 
A  hydatid  cyst,  however,  may  be  the  seat  of  suppuration,  becoming  con- 
verted into  an  abscess,  and  then  the  discrimination  is  difficult  or  impossible. 
A  distended  gall-bladder,  which  is  the  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  an 
abscess,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  situation,  the  pear-shaped  form,  and  by 
the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  peritoneal  adhesions  rarely  taking  place,  it 
has  a  mobility  which  an  hepatic  abscess  has  not.  The  antecedent  history  is, 
of  course,  always  to  be  taken  into  account.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  fre- 
quently, but  not  invariably,  exists  in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess,  and  the  en- 
largement may  be  found  to  be  limited  to  a  particular  direction,  not  affecting 
the  whole  organ,  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  diagnosis. 

If  the  abscess  discharge  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  diagnosis  is 
generally  made  without  difficulty.  The  sudden  expectoration  of  pus  in  large 
quantity,  without  the  evidence  of  antecedent  and  coexisting  empyema  or  pol- 
monary  abscess,  and  the  expectoration  coming  from  the  bronchial  tubes  of 
the  right  lung,  render  the  diagnosis  altogether  probable;  but  the  presence 
of  bile  or  disintegrated  hepatic  tissue  affords  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
source  of  the  purulent  expectoration.  If  the  abscess  discharge  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  positive,  but  is  rendered  probable  by 
symptoms  of  hepatitis  and  suppuration  having  preceded  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  general  pleuritis  with  effusion. 

The  discharge  of  the  abscess  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  colon  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  vomiting  of  pus  or  its  appearance  in  the  stools.  The  diag- 
nosis is  to  be  based  on  these  events,  together  with  antecedent  symptoma 
pointing  to  the  existence  of  suppurative  hepatitis.  The  discharge  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  pericardium,  and  vena  cava  gives  rise  to  no  phenomena 
distinctive  of  hepatic  abscess.  Its  existence  may  have  been  suspected  by 
the  symptoms  preceding  the  discharge,  but  the  proof  can  only  be  afforded 
by  an  autopsical  examination.  The  discharge  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
gives  rise  to  pyuria,  but  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  that 
the  pus  comes  from  the  liver  and  not  from  the  kidney  or  some  other  source. 

The  prognosis,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  abscess  is  evacuated  in  the 
most  favorable  directions,  is  unfavorable.  When  it  discharges  into  the  peri- 
toneum, pericardium,  and  vena  cava,  death  speedily  follows.  If  it  discharge 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  termination  is  usually  fatal.  The  cases  which 
offer  a  fair  prospect  of  recovery  are  those  in  which  the  discharge  takes  place 
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tbroagh  the  integoroent,  the  bronchial  tabes,  or  into  the  alimentary  canal. 
Of  203  cases  collected  by  Rouis,  162  terminated  fatally,  in  89  there  was  a 
complete,  and  in  2  an  imperfect,  care.  This  collection  embraced  cases  in 
which  the  discharge  was  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  in  other  directions, 
as  well  as  in  those  most  favorable.*  If  complicated  with  dysentery,  the  pros- 
pect of  recovery  is  diminished.  The  same  writer  gives  the  following  statis- 
tics, showing  the  relative  proportion  of  recoveries  when  the  discharge  took 
place  in  the  most  favorable  directions  with  and  withont  the  dysenteric  com- 
plication :  Of  19  cases  nncomplicated  with  dysentery,  in  14  recovery  took 
place,  viz.,  4  of  5  cases  in  which  the  evacuation  was  throagh  the  abdominal 
or  thoracic  walls,  6  of  8  cases  in  which  the  discharge  was  throagh  the  bron- 
chial tabes,  and  4  of  6  cases  in  which  the  abscess  opened  into  the  alimentary 
caoal.  Of  59  cases  complicated  with  dysentery,  in  25  recovery  took  place, 
viz.,  13  of  29  cases  in  which  the  evacuation  was  throagh  the  abdominal  or 
thoracic  walls,  9  of  22  cases  in  which  the  discharge  was  throagh  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  3  of  8  cases  in  which  the  abscess  opened  into  the  alimentary 
canal.  Thus,  of  the  uncomplicated  cases  60  per  cent,  recovered,  whereas 
of  the  complicated  cases  only  29  per  cent,  recovered. 

The  prospect  of  recovery  is,  of  coarse,  less  when  two  or  three  abscesses 
exist  than  when  there  is  but  one. 

Statistics  show  the  duration,  in  fatal  cases,  to  be  longest  when  the  dis- 
charge takes  place  through  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  average  duration,  in 
fatal  cases,  is  between  3  and  4  months.  In  cases  which  recover,  statistics 
show  the  longest  duration  to  be  when  the  discharge  is  through  the  integu- 
ment. The  average  duration  in  cases  which  recover  is  between  4  and  5 
months. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  clinical  history  and  diagnosis,  it 
follows  that  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity  to  employ  therapeutical  measures 
with  a  view  to  prevent  suppuration.  Even  if  the  existence  of  circumscribed 
hepatitis  were  early  ascertained,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
coold  be  prevented.  Cases  in  which  the  abscess  is  appreciable  by  mannal 
exploration,  and  those  in  which  the  contents  are  discharged  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  alimentary  canal,  alone  admit  of  treatment  with  a  positive 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  affection.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  ab- 
scess is  ascertained  to  be  making  its  way  through  the  abdominal  or  thoracic 
parietes,  an  early  opening  should  be  made  into  it  and  the  pus  evacuated, 
budd  and  others  advise  to  allow  the  abscess  to  open  spontaneously  for  fear 
of  the  entrance  of  air  ;  but  the  air  does  little  or  no  harm  if  the  opening  be 
free,  and  air  is  not  excluded  when  the  opening  is  spontaneous.  If  the  open- 
ing be  made  before  the  pus  has  made  its  way  beneath  the  integument  exterior 
to  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  walls,  there  is  some  danger  of  the  pus  escaping 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  peritoneal  adhe- 
sions over  the  abscess.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  avoid  this  danger, 
mo  incision  may  be  made  through  the  skin,  muscles,  and  peritoneum  without 
opening  the  abscess,  and  the  wound  6l1ed  with  lint.  This  procedure  induces 
firm  adhesions  around  the  wound,  and  in  three  days  the  abscess  may  be 
opened  with  safety,  if  a  spontaneous  opening  do  not  in  the  mean  time  occur. 
If,  however,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  or  chest  have  been  perforated  by 
ulceration,  a  free  opening  may  be  made  at  once  without  hesitation.  After 
the  abscess  is  opened,  the  treatment  consists  of  tonic  and  supporting  mea- 
sures. Good  diet  and  out-door  life,  in  so  far  as  the  patient's  strength  will 
permit,  are  far  more  important  than  medication. 

In  cases  in  which  the  abscess  evacuates  through  the  bronchial  tubes  and 

'  Vide  Freriohs,  op.  oit. 
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alimentary  canal,  palliative  remedies  are  called  for,  to  reliere  nndae  irrita- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  air-passages.  In  addition  to  these,  measnres,  hygienic 
and  medicinal,  which  tend  to  support,  strengthen,  and  invigorate  the  system, 
are  indicated,  as  in  the  cases  in  which  the  discharge  is  tl^oagh  the  intega- 
meut. 


BUFPURATIVE,    PORTAL    PHLEBITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  portal  vein  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  coagnla  and 
conseqaent  obstrnction  of  this  vein,  without  suppuration,  although,  as  al- 
ready stated,  in  the  opinion  of  Frerichs,  coagula  or  thrombi  take  place 
oftener  without,  than  with,  phlebitis.  Inflammation,  commencing  in  some 
part  of  the  portal  system,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  veins  which  com- 
pose this  system,  and  leading  to  the  production  of  pus,  constitutes  a  variety 
of  phlebitis  distinguished  as  suppurative^  ported  phlebitis,  fiappily  it  is 
a  very  rare  affection.  In  whatever  part  of  the  portal  system  the  inflam- 
mation may  commence,  it  generally  extends  to  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  contained  within  the  liver.  This  affection  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  pus  within  the  liver,  exterior  to  the  hepatic  vessels,  in  other 
words,  to  hepatic  abscesses,  in  the  same  way  as  phlebitis  in  a  portion  of  the 
systemic  venous  system  occasions  purulent  collections  in  the  lungs,  also  in 
the  liver,  and  in  various  other  situations.  Collections  of  pus  occurring  in 
connection  with  phlebitis,  have  been  called  metastatic  or  pyamic  abscesses. 
They  have  been  considered,  in  treating  of  pyaemia,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.^  The  abscesses  dependent  on  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  portal 
vein  differ  from  ordinary  hepatic  abscesses  in  being  numerous,  whereas  the 
latter  very  rarely  exceed  two  or  three,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
there  is  only  a  single  abscess.  They  differ  also  in  size,  being  generally  small, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  ^g^.  They  are  found  especially  near 
the  periphery  of  the  liver.  The  veins  within  the  liver  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  portal  system,  are  found  to  contain  purulent  matter.  Death  sometimes 
takes  places  without  the  formation  of  pus  within  the  hepatic  parenchyma. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  portal  vein  may  proceed  from  injury  of 
some  of  its  branches,  as  in  surgical  operations  within  the  rectum.  It  has 
followed  violent  efforts  to  replace  a  prolapsed  rectum.  It  is  referable,  in 
some  cases,  to  ulcerations  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  to  abscesses  of  the 
spleen,  to  suppuration  in  the  mesentery  and  mesenteric  glands,  to  ordinary 
abscesses  of  the  liver,  and  to  diseases  of  the  bile  ducts.*  But,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  the  source  of  the  phlebitis  is  not  discoverable. 

The  clinical  history  is  obscure.  More  or  less  pain  is  present,  referable 
either  to  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypochondrium,  but  the  character  of  the 
pain  is  not  distinctive.  Jaundice,  more  or  less  in  degree,  is  usually  a  symp- 
tom. Diarrhoea  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Chills  with  rigors  occur, 
sometimes  regularly,  but  oftener  in  an  irregular  manner,  frequently  recurring 
several  times  during  the  day.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated.  The 
flesh  and  strength  are  rapidly  lost.  Hectic  paroxysms  and  delirium  take 
place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  affection.  The  liver  is  generally  found  to 
be  enlarged,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  spleen. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  out  with  positiveness.  The  practitioner 
cannot  do  more  than  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the 
affection.  From  the  symptoms,  the  patient  may  for  a  time  be  supposed  to 
have  an  irregular  intermitting  or  a  remitting  fever. 

'   Vide  page'83. 

'  For  examples  of  portal  phlebitis  from  these  several  caases,  vide  Frerichs,  op.  oit. 
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The  prognosis  is  as  anfavorable  as  possible.  The  affection  is  uniformly 
fatal  if  the  inflammation  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  portal 
system,  and  give  rise  to  hepatic  abscesses.  The  fatal  termination  occurs 
after  a  duration  varying  from  a  week  to  six  weeks. 

Palliative  and  supporting  measures  of  treatment  are  indicated. 

Hepatic  abscesses  of  the  kind  distinguished  as  pyemic  or  metastatic  (the 
latter  term  being  incorrect)  take  place  as  a  result,  not  only  of  portal  phlebitis, 
but  of  pyaemia  induced  by  inflammation  of  a  vein  belonging  to  the  systemic 
Tenous  system.  In  the  latter  case,  abscesses  always  coexist  in  the  lungs, 
and  are  frequently  found  in  other  situations.  In  cases  of  portal  phlebitis, 
abscesses,  as  a  rule,  are  conflned  to  the  liver.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  collections  of  pus  taking  place  consecutively  in  the 
lungs  and  in  other  situations.  Pyseroic  collections  existed  in  other  organs 
than  the  liver  in  only  four  of  twenty-five  cases  analyzed  by  Frerichs. 

CIRRHOSIS    OF    THE    LIVER. 

Cirrhosis,  a  name  introduced  by  Laennec,  signifying  a  tawny  or  orange 
color,  is  in  common  use  to  denote  an  affection  of  the  liver  generally  supposed 
to  involve  chronic  inflammation,  and  hence  called  chronic,  diffuse  or  adhesive 
hepatitis.  As  there  is  room  for  doubt  respecting  the  correctness  of  this  view 
of  its  pathological  character,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  placed  among  the 
structural  more  appropriately  than  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  liver. 

A  small  or  moderate  amount  of  cirrhotic  change  gives  to  the  organ  an 
abnormal  consistence ;  its  size  is  unaffected,  or  it  may  be  somewhat  enlarged ; 
the  capsule  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  opaque  and  thickened ;  the  surface  is 
frequently  studded  with  small  prominences  resembling  granulations,  varying 
from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea  in  size,  and  a  similar  granulated  appearance  is 
observed  in  the  interior.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  organ  undergoes 
notable  alterations  as  regards  volume,  form,  and  other  appearances.  Its 
size  and  weight  are  more  or  less  diminished.  Its  size,  in  some  cases,  is 
notably  reduced,  and  the  weight  may  fall  as  low  as,  and  even  under,  two 
pounds.  It  sometimes  becomes  much  changed  in  shape,  occasionally  lobu- 
kted,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  is  so  deformed  as  hardly  to  be  recognized  by  its 
external  aspect.  The  left  lobe  not  infrequently  is  greatly  reduced  in  size, 
and  may  entirely  disappear.  The  surface  of  the  organ,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  presents  numerous  projections,  sometimes  pretty  uniform,  but, 
in  other  cases,  varying  in  size  and  form.  This  nodulated  aspect  has  given 
rise  to  the  term  hob-nailed,  as  applied  to  some  examples  of  cirrhosed  liver. 
The  same  nodulated  appearance  is  apparent  internally.  This  appearance 
does  not  belong  to  all  cases  of  cirrhosis.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
the  surface  of  the  organ  is  smooth.  Morbid  adhesions  of  the  opposed  peri- 
toneal surfaces  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  organ 
becomes  firmly  united  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The  coloration  of  the 
organ,  especially  of  the  nodules,  gave  rise  to  the  name  cirrhosis.  Laennec 
supposed  the  orange-yellow  nodules  to  be  adventitious  products,  but  more 
recent  investigations  have  shown  that  they  consist  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma, 
and  that  the  yellowness  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  bile  pigment  from 
congestion  of  the  minute  biliary  ducts.  This  yellowness,  however,  does  not 
characterize  all  cases. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  an  abnormal  amount  of  fibrous  tissue 
between  the  hepatic  lobules,  t.  e.,  in  the  interlobular  spaces  which  contain 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  roots  of  the  bile>ducts. 
There  is  also  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  amorphous  granular  matter.    The 
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alimentary  canal,  palliative  remedies  are  called  for,  to  relieve  nndae  irrita- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  air-passages.  In  addition  to  these,  measnres,  hygienic 
and  medicinal,  which  tend  to  support,  stren^rthen,  and  invigorate  the  system, 
are  indicated,  as  in  the  cases  iu  which  the  discharge  is  thVoagh  the  intega- 
ment. 


BUFPUBATIVE,    POBTAL    PHLEBITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  portal  vein  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  coagula  and 
consequent  obstrnction  of  this  vein,  without  suppuration,  although,  as  al- 
ready stated,  in  the  opinion  of  Frerichs,  coagula  or  thrombi  take  place 
oftener  without,  than  with,  phlebitis.  Inflammation,  commencing  in  some 
part  of  the  portal  system,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  veins  which  com- 
pose this  system,  and  leading  to  the  production  of  pus,  constitutes  a  variety 
of  phlebitis  distinguished  as  suppurative^  portal  phlebitis.  Happily  it  is 
a  very  rare  affection.  In  whatever  part  of  the  portal  system  the  inflam- 
mation may  commence,  it  generally  extends  to  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  contained  within  the  liver.  This  affection  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  pus  within  the  liver,  exterior  to  the  hepatic  vessels,  in  other 
words,  to  hepatic  abscesses,  in  the  same  way  as  phlebitis  iu  a  portion  of  the 
systemic  venous  system  occasions  purulent  collections  in  the  lungs,  also  in 
the  liver,  and  in  various  other  situations.  Collections  of  pus  occurring  in 
connection  with  phlebitis,  have  been  called  metastatic  or  pyamic  abscesses. 
They  have  been  considered,  in  treating  of  pyaemia,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.^  The  abscesses  dependent  on  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  portal 
vein  differ  from  ordinary  hepatic  abscesses  in  being  numerous,  whereas  the 
latter  very  rarely  exceed  two  or  three,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
there  is  only  a  single  abscess.  They  differ  also  in  size,  being  generally  small, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  e^g.  They  are  found  especially  near 
the  periphery  of  the  liver.  The  veins  within  the  liver  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  portal  system,  are  found  to  contain  purulent  matter.  Death  sometimes 
takes  places  without  the  formation  of  pus  within  the  hepatic  parenchyma. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  portal  vein  may  proceed  from  injury  of 
some  of  its  branches,  as  in  surgical  operations  within  the  rectum.  It  has 
followed  violent  efforts  to  replace  a  prolapsed  rectum.  It  is  referable,  in 
some  cases,  to  ulcerations  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  to  abscesses  of  the 
spleen,  to  suppuration  in  the  mesentery  and  mesenteric  glands,  to  ordinary 
abscesses  of  the  liver,  and  to  diseases  of  the  bile  ducts.*  But,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  the  source  of  the  phlebitis  is  not  discoverable. 

The  clinical  history  is  obscure.  More  or  less  pain  is  present,  referable 
either  to  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypochondrium,  but  the  character  of  the 
pain  is  not  distinctive.  Jaundice,  more  or  less  in  degree,  is  usually  a  symp- 
tom. Diarrhoea  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Chills  with  rigors  occur, 
sometimes  regularly,  but  oftener  in  an  irregular  manner,  frequently  recurring 
several  times  during  the  day.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated.  The 
flesh  and  strength  are  rapidly  lost.  Hectic  paroxysms  and  delirium  take 
place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  affection.  The  liver  is  generally  found  to 
be  enlarged,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  spleen. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  out  with  positiveness.  The  practitioner 
cannot  do  more  than  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the 
affection.  From  the  symptoms,  the  patient  may  for  a  time  be  supposed  to 
have  an  irregular  intermitting  or  a  remitting  fever. 

'  rirfcpage'83. 

'  For  ozampIeB  of  portal  phlebitis  from  these  several  caasea,  vide  Frerichs,  op.  oit. 
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The  prognosis  is  as  nnfavorable  as  possible.  The  affection  is  nniformlj 
fatal  if  the  inflammation  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  portal 
Bjstem,  and  give  rise  to  hepatic  abscesses.  The  fatal  termination  occars 
after  a  duration  vlirying  from  a  week  to  six  weeks. 

Palliative  and  supporting  measures  of  treatment  are  indicated. 

Hepatic  abscesses  of  the  kind  distinguished  as  pysemic  or  metastatic  (the 
latter  term  being  incorrect)  take  place  as  a  result,  not  onlj  of  portal  phlebitis, 
bot  of  pjssmia  induced  by  inflammation  of  a  vein  belonging  to  the  systemic 
Tenons  system.  In  the  latter  case,  abscesses  always  coexist  in  the  lungs, 
and  are  frequently  found  in  other  situations.  In  cases  of  portal  phlebitis, 
abscesses,  as  a  rule,  are  confined  to  the  liver.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  collections  of  pus  taking  place  consecutively  in  the 
lungs  and  in  other  situations.  Pyssroic  collections  existed  in  other  organs 
than  the  liver  in  only  four  of  twenty-five  cases  analyzed  by  Frerichs. 

CIBBHOBIB    OF    THE    LITER. 

Cirrhosis,  a  name  introduced  by  Laennec,  signifying  a  tawny  or  orange 
color,  is  in  common  use  to  denote  an  affection  of  the  liver  generally  supposed 
to  involve  chronic  inflammation,  and  hence  called  chronic,  diffuse  or  adheiive 
hepatitis.  As  there  is  room  for  doubt  respecting  the  correctness  of  this  view 
of  its  pathological  character,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  placed  among  the 
Btmctural  more  appropriately  than  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  liver. 

A  small  or  moderate  amount  of  cirrhotic  change  gives  to  the  organ  an 
abnormal  consistence ;  its  size  is  unaffected,  or  it  may  be  somewhat  enlarged  ; 
the  capsule  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  opaque  and  thickened ;  the  surface  is 
frequently  studded  with  small  prominences  resembling  granulations,  varying 
from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea  in  size,  and  a  similar  granulated  appearance  is 
observed  in  the  interior.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  organ  undergoes 
notable  alterations  as  regards  volume,  form,  and  other  appearances.  Its 
size  and  weight  are  more  or  less  diminished.  Its  size,  in  some  cases,  is 
notably  reduced,  and  the  weight  may  fall  as  low  as,  and  even  under,  two 
pounds.  It  sometimes  becomes  much  changed  in  shape,  occasionally  lobn- 
lated,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  is  so  deformed  as  hardly  to  be  recognized  by  its 
external  aspect.  The  left  lobe  not  infrequently  is  greatly  reduced  in  size, 
and  may  entirely  disappear.  The  surface  of  the  organ,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  presents  numerous  projections,  sometimes  pretty  uniform,  but, 
in  other  cases,  varying  in  size  and  form.  This  nodulated  aspect  has  given 
rise  to  the  term  hob-nailed,  as  applied  to  some  examples  of  cirrhosed  liver. 
The  same  nodulated  appearance  is  apparent  internally.  This  appearance 
does  not  belong  to  all  cases  of  cirrhosis.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
the  surface  of  the  organ  is  smooth.  Morbid  adhesions  of  the  opposed  peri- 
toneal surfaces  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  organ 
becomes  firmly  united  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The  coloration  of  the 
organ,  especially  of  the  nodules,  gave  rise  to  the  name  cirrhosis.  Laennec 
supposed  the  orange-yellow  nodules  to  be  adventitious  products,  but  more 
recent  investigations  have  shown  that  they  consist  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma, 
and  that  the  yellowness  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  bile  pigment  from 
congestion  of  the  minute  biliary  ducts.  This  yellowness,  however,  does  not 
characterize  all  cases. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  an  abnormal  amount  of  fibrous  tissue 
between  the  hepatic  lobules,  t.  e.,  in  the  interlobular  spaces  which  contain 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  roots  of  the  bile-ducts. 
There  is  also  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  amorphous  granular  matter.    The 
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presence  of  this  Dewly-formed  tissue  is  often  maDifest,  iq  the  form  of  white 
lines,  to  the  naked  eye.  The  pressure  of  this  tissue  upon  the  lobules  indoces 
atrophy;  hence  the  contraction  of  the  organ.  Its  shrinking  caoaes  the 
granular  and  nodulated  appearance.  Compressing  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  vena  portse,  it  occasions  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  throngb  the 
liver,  and  consequently  portal  congestion  ensues,  giving  rise  to  dropsy- and 
sometimes  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. Pressure  upon  the  bile  ducts  causes  biliary  congestion  and  a  jaundiced 
condition  of  the  organ.  The  hepatic  cells  are  diminished  in  size  and  o amber, 
and  contain  minute,  greenish-colored  oil  drops.  These  differ  notably  in 
appearance  from  the  cells  in  cases  of  ordinary  fatty  liver.  The  fatty  liver 
and  cirrhosis,  however,  may  be  combined,  and  the  organ  may  then  be  not 
diminished  but  increased  in  size. 

The  point  of  departure  for  the  morbid  changes  just  stated  is  supposed  to 
be  an  inflammatory  exudation  within  the  interlobular  spaces ;  and  cirrhosis 
is,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  diffused,  subacute  inflammation  of  the  areolar  or 
connective  tissue  existing  between  the  lobules,  forming  an  extension  of 
Gtisson's  capsule.  This  is  the  pathological  view  generally  held  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  All  pathologists,  however,  do  not  accept  it.  According  to 
Beale,  the  change  commences  in  the  hepatic  cells,  those  near  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lobules  being  first  affected,  and  the  affection  eJictending  gradu- 
ally to  the  centre.  As  a  consequence  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  cells^ 
be  thinks  the  attractive  force  inherent  in  the  organ,  which  determines  the 
flow  of  portal  blood,  is  lessened ;  consequently  the  interlobular  veins  shrink 
and  there  is  an  impediment  to  the  portal  circulation  through  the  liver.  He 
bases  this  opinion  respecting  the  primary  essential  change  on  the  number  of 
interlobular  vessels  which  remain  permeable  as  shown  by  injections ;  and  he 
supposes  that  the  appearance  of  an  abnormal  abundance  of  fibrous  tissue  may 
be  due  to  the  remains  of  the  wasted  and  shrunken  vessels  and  ducts  rather 
than  to  the  presence  of  an  adventitious  tissue.  Agreeably  to  this  doctrine, 
the  pathological  process  in  cirrhosis  is  not  inflammatory,  but  a  degenerative 
change  having  its  point  of  departure  in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver.* 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  found  after  death,  and  is  determinable  during 
life,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  enlargement  is  sometimes  very 
great  Notable  enlargement,  however,  in  my  experience,  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Coexisting  cardiac  disease  has  been  supposed  to  be  common.  This  haa 
not  been  true  in  my  experience.  Of  ten  fatal  cases,  in  sefen  the  heart  was 
free  from  disease ;  of  the  remaining  three  cases,  in  two  old  pericardial  adhe- 
sions existed,  the  heart  being  moderately  enlarged  in  one  and  below  the 
normal  volume  in  the  other  case.  In  the  third  case,  there  was  moderate  en- 
largement (weight,  II  oz.)  with  rigidity  of  the  aortic  valves.  Of  22  cases 
in  which  autopsies  were  not  made,  in  15  there  were  no  physical  signs  of  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  and  of  the  remaining  7  cases,  in  4  the  only  evidence  was 
a  systolic  murmur  at  the  base ;  in  the  other  three  cases,  mitral  lesions  were 
denoted  by  the  signs  together  with  enlargement  of  the  heart  Thus,  of  32 
cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the  heart  was  noted,  as  determined  by  either 
autopsical  examination  or  physical  signs,  in  only  5  were  there  lesions  involving 
enlargement  of  this  organ.  These  facts  go  to  show  that  cardiac  disease  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  not  associated  sufficiently  often  to  denote  the  exist- 
ence of  any  pathological  connection  between  them.  When  they  coexist,  the 
association  is  probably  merely  a  coincidence.' 

>  Vide  Beale's  Archives  of  Medicine,  No.  2,  1858. 
'  Clinical  Report  ou  Uydro-peritoueum,  hy  author. 
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Disease  of  the  kidnejs  coexists  oftener  than  cardiac  disease.  Id  1 1  fatal 
cases  Qoder  mj  observation,  aatopsical  examination  showed  more  or  less  renal 
disease  Id  6.  The  concurrence  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  denote  ei^er 
some  pathological  connection  between  disease  of  the  kidnejs  and  cirrhosis, 
*or  that  both  are  effects  of  the  same  causative  conditions.  As  will  be  pre- 
sently seen,  evidence  of  renal  disease  is  rarely  afforded  bj  albuminuria  in 
cases  of  cirrhosis. 

Cirrhosis,  as  a  rule,  gives  rise  to  few  or  no  symptoms  which  point  to  the 
liver  as  the  seat  of  disease  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  hydro-peritoneum. 
Preceding  this  event,  and  afterward,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  exists  in 
only  a  small  proportion  of  cases.    Dropsical  effusion  is  usually  the  first  symp- 
tom to  snggest  the  existence  of  the  affection.    And  the  dropsy  may  occur  when 
the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be  in  his  habitual  state  of  health,  or  it  may 
t>e  preceded  and  accompanied  by  indefinite  ailments.     The  dropsical  accu- 
xnolation  increases,  and,  usually,  with  considerable  or  great  rapidity.     It  is 
rare  for  the  quantity  of  liquid  to  remain  at  a  moderate  amount  for  a  consi- 
derable period.     (Edema  of  the  lower  limbs,  in  a  moderate  degree,  precedes 
^ lie  hydro-peritoneum  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  (11  of  21  cases).     It 
l^as  been  stated  that  the  coexistence  of  either  cardiac  or  renal  disease  is  to 
'be  inferred  from  the  pre-existence  of  cedema  of  the  lower  limbs ;  but  the 
inlets  developed  by  the  analysis  of  cases  which  I  have  recorded  are  opposed 
^>o  this  statement.     Of  the  1 1  cases  in  which  the  oedema  preceded,  5  were 
Aktal.    Of  these  5  cases,  in  three  the  heart  and  kidneys  were  found,  on  exa- 
KBination  after  death,  to  be  free  from  disease ;  in  one  case  there  were  old 
'fserieardial  adhesions  with  moderate  enlargement,  and  in  the  other  case  there 
"Was  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.     In  not  one  of  the  6  cases  which 
<3id  DOt  end  fatally  under  my  observation  was  the  urine  albuminous,  or  were 
there  present  physical  signs  of  cardiac  disease.     After  the  occurrence  of 
bjdro-peritonenm,  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs  is  apt  to  occur,  if  not  already 
existing,  and  it  sometimes  becomes  great  under  these  circumstances,  being 
doe,  probably,  to  pressure  upon  the  iliac  veins.     The  genital  organs  may 
liecome  more  or  less  oedematons.     CEdema  of  the  face  and  upper  extremities 
^oes  not  occur,  save  in  cases  in  which  cardiac  or  renal  disease  coexists. 
(Edema  of  the  lower  limbs  does  not  occur  in  all  cases. 

Jaundice  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  (7  of  46  cases) ;  it  is  rarely 
great.  Pallor  of  the  prolabia  and  skin  exists  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In 
geoeral,  the  anaemic  aspect  is  marked  in  proportion  as  other  symptoms  show 
tile  condition  of  the  patient  to  be  unfavorable. 

Febrile  movement  does  not  accompany  the  disease  in  its  progress.  The 
poise  may  be  not  increased  in  frequency,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  accele- 
lated ;  it  is  generally  soft  and  feeble.  When  frequent,  the  other  characters 
denote  diminntion  of  the  vital  forces  or  asthenia.  The  obstruction  of  the 
portal  circulation  is  compensated  for,  in  a  measure,  by  new  channels  of  com- 
oiBDication  between  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins.  The  most  important  of 
tbeae,  at  shown  by  Sappey,*  are  anastomosing  branches  which  pass  to  the 
lirer  between  the  folds  of  the  falciform  ligament  and  in  the  ligamentum  teres, 
communicating  with  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  course  of  the 
Uood  in  these  anastomosing  branches,  in  cases  of  cirrhosis,  is  the  reverse  of 
tbat  in  health,  being  in  the  latter  in  a  direction  from,  and  in  the  former  to- 
ward, the  liver.  Owing  to  this,  the  abdominal  veins  become  dilated,  and 
those  snperficially  situated  in  some  cases  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  en- 
larfred. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  an  occasional  event.     Uas- 

I  fialletin  de  I'Aoaddmie  de  MC'decine,  torn,  xziv.,  Paris,  1859. 
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trorrhagia  occurred  in  6  of  abont  40  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  cases  not  being  complete.  It  preceded  the  hydro-peritoneonn 
in  8  cases.  Enterorrhagia  coexisted  in  2  cases,  and  occurred  alone  in  2 
cases.  Yomiting  is  occasionally  a  prominent  symptom,  and  diarrhoea  is. 
prominent  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

The  appetite  is  usually  impaired.  A  sense  of  fulness  after  taking  food  is 
generally  complained  of,  if  the  dropsy  be  sufficient  to  distend  the  abdomen. 
Progressive  emaciation  attends  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and,  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  the  attenuation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  the  distended 
abdomen,  and  the  lower  limbs  enlarged  by  oedema,  render  the  general  aspect 
highly  characteristic. 

Albuminuria  is  rare  in  cases  of  cirrhosis.  Of  28  cases  in  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine  in  this  respect  was  noted,  in  only  one  case  was  albumen 
present.  The  urine  is  generally  scanty,  but  in  some  ca^es  abundant.  In 
one  case  under  my  observation,  the  urine  was  habitually  of  a  bright  vermilion 
color,  as  if  it  contained  blood,  'the  microscope,  however,  showed  absence 
of  the  blood-globules,  and  no  albumen  was  present.  The  urates  were  very 
abundant  in  this  case,  the  deposit  being  of  the  same  color  as  the  liquid. 
The  appearances  corresponded  with  those  described  by  Bird  as  belonging 
to  purpurine. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  important  symptoms  pertaining 
to  the  nervous  system.  The  mode  of  dying  is  usually  by  slow  asthenia.  If, 
however,  the  abdomen  be  greatly  distended,  or  if  the  dropsical  accumulation 
take  place  very  rapidly,  death  may  be  due  to  the  extent  to  which  the  respi- 
ratory function  is  compromised.  The  mental  faculties  are  generally  preserved 
up  to  the  last  moments  of  life.  To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.  In  3 
cases  I  have  noted  the  occurrence  of  delirium  several  days  before  death.  In 
one  case  the  delirium  was  hilarious;  in  one  cose  the  patient  appeared  bewil- 
dered, and  in  one  case  the  patient  lapsed  from  childishness  into  imbecility. 
These  cases  ended  in  coma.  In  three  other  cases  the  patients  died  comatose. 
In  one  case  convulsions  occurred  followed  by  coma.* 

Cirrhosis,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  due  to  spirit-drinking.  Of  20 
fatal  cases  in  which  the  habits  of  the  patients  were  ascertained,  in  17  intem- 
perance was  admitted,  and  in  one  of  the  three  remaining  cases  habits  of 
drinking  were  admitted,  but  not  to  excess.  Of  all  the  cases,  fatal  and  non- 
fatal, in  which  the  form  of  alcoholic  stimulant  used  is  noted  (24),  in  all  save 
one  the  patients  were  accustomed  to  drink  spirits.  In  the  excepted  case  the 
patient  stated  that  he  drank  only  beer.  Hence  the  signi6cance  of  the  term 
gin  or  whiskey  liver,  applied  by  British  writers  to  this  affection.  In  all  the 
cases  in  which  information  us  to  the  mode  of  drinking  was  noted  (15),  the 
custom  was  to  take  raw  spirits  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  before  break- 
fast and  at  other  times  on  an  empty  stomach,  a  little  water  being  generally 
drank  after  the  spirits.  This  accords  with  the  observations  of  others  as  to 
the  mode  of  spirit-drinking  which  gives  rise  to  cirrhosis.  As  to  the  action 
of  alcohol  in  producing  this  affection,  the  explanation  now  commonly  received 
is,  that,  passing  readily  into  the  portal  blood  from  the  stomach,  and  carried 
at  once  to  the  liver,  it  excites,  by  contact,  inflammation  of  a  low  grade  in 
the  interlobular  spaces,  and  hence  exudation  and  the  production  of  adventi- 
tious tissue.  The  facts,  however,  are  perhaps  not  less  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  cirrhosis  being  a  degeneration  taking  its  point  of  departure 

'  This  aoooant  of  the  symptomatology  fs  based  on  an  analysis  of,  46  castas  of  hydro- 
peritoneam,  cirrhosis  existing  in  nearly  all  the  cases.  Vide  Clinical  Report,  already 
referred  to. 
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Trom  the  cells  of  the  lobules.  So  far  as  mj  observations  go,  they  famish  no 
evidence  of  the  agency  of  disease  of  the  heart  in  the  cansation  of  this  affection. 
Cirrhosis  very  rarely  occurs  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  age  exceeds  fifty  years.  The  affection  is  generally  a  result  of 
%he  habitual  abuse  of  alcohol  continued  for  a  long  period.  Males  are  affected 
KDQch  oftener  than  females,  a  fact  readily  explained  by  the  dependence  of  the 
AffectioD  on  the  use  of  spirits  in  the  manner  stated. 

The  diagnosis  in  most  cases  of  cirrhosis,  after  dropsy  has  occurred,  is  made 

vrithoat  difficulty.     Hydro-peritoneum,  occurring  as  a  local  dropsy,  that  is, 

irreapective  of  general  dropsy,  in  a  person  addicted  to  spirit-drinking,  war- 

"ranta  an  inference  that  this  affection  exists.     Additional  proof  is  afforded  by 

'the  diminished  size  of  the  liver.     This  is  ascertained  by  percussion.     The 

vpper  margin  of  the  liver  is  accurately  determined  by  finding  the  line  of 

liepatic  flatness ;  the  lower  border  is  determined,  not  so  accurately,  but 

spproximatively,  by  the  line  of  demarcation  between  hepatic  flatness  and  the 

cympanitic  resonance  due  to  gas  in  the  transverse  colon.     The  latter  is  not 

exact,  because  tympanitic  resonance  is  conducted  for  a  certain  distance  above 

"Elie  lower  margin  of  the  liver.     The  vertical  diameter  of  the  liver  in  health, 

on  the  linea  mammalis,  is  about  four  inches.     Directly  after  the  operation  of 

tapping,  while  the  abdominal  walls  are  relaxed,  the  lower  border  of  the  liver 

may  frequently  be  grasped  by  the  fingers  pressed  upward  beneath  the  false 

vibs,  and  Its  indurated,  nodulated  condition  appreciated  by  palpation. 

The  physician  is  rarely  called  upon  to  make  the  diagnosis  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy.     It  may  perhaps  be  practicable,  in  some  cases,  to 
dletermine,  by  palpation,  induration  and  a  nodulated  condition  of  the  lower 
fmrt  of  the  organ  before  dropsy  has  taken  place,  and,  this  information  ob- 
'tiined,  the  diagnosis  is  highly  probable  if  the  patient  be  addicted  to  spirit- 
drinking.    Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  sometimes  precedes  the  occurrence 
4>f  dropsy,  and,  in  a  spirit-drinker,  renders  the  existence  of  cirrhosis  probable. 
Cirrhosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incurable  lesion.     After  it  has  led  to 
dropsy,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  its  course  is  progressively  onward  toward  a 
iMd  termination.     The  duration  in  sixteen  fatal  cases,  dating  from  the 
eecorrence  of  dropsy,  varied  from  six  weeks  to  seventeen  months,  the  average 
^oration  being  about  five  months.    But  doubtless  in  all  cases  the  disease  has 
MtstMl  for  a  considerable  period  before  dropsy  occurs.    In  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  the  dropsy  being  removed,  the  patient  may  apparently  regain 
fooifortable  or  even  good  health,  and  remain  free  from  any  manifestations  of 
tk  disease  for  months  and  years,  but  sooner  or  later,  as  a  rule,  to  which  there 
in  very  few  exceptions,  the  dropsy  returns,  and,  unless  life  be  destroyed  by 
lone  intercurrent  affection,  the  disease  ends  fatally.     Circumstances  which 
piteclode  much  expectation  of  improvement  are,  the  coexistence  of  cardiac, 
vinial,  or  any  other  important  disease,  considerable  emaciation,  sufficient 
Ability  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  greatly  impaired  appetite  and  digestion, 
*peedy  reaccnmulation  of  liquid  after  tapping,  and  the  occurrence  of  jaundice. 
As  regards  treatment,  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
^Mes  of  hydro- peritoneum,  the  indications  are  the  same.     The  reader  is, 
^erefore,  deferred  to  the  treatment  of  hydro-peritoneum  considered  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE   XII. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  SOLID  OR  COLLATITIOUS  VISCERA  OF  THE 

ABDOMEN.— Continued. 

Fatty  Liver — Waxy  or  LArdaoeons  Liver — Cancer  of  the  Liver — Toberonlofis  of  the  Liver-^ 
Acute  Atrophy  of  the  Liver — Hydatid  Tumors  of  the  Liver — ^Pigmentary  Deposit  within  the 
Liver — Hypertrophy  of  the  Liver. 

Having  considered  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  liver,  inclading  cir- 
rbosis,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  inflammatory,  stroctaral  affections  are 
next  to  be  considered.  The  more  important  of  these  are  incident  to  the 
abnormal  deposit  of  fat,  to  the  waxy  or  lardaceons  degeneration,  to  the  car- 
cinomatous and  the  taberciiloos  deposit,  to  acnte  atrophy,  and  to  the  exist- 
ence of  hydatid  tumors.     They  will  be  considered  briefly  in  this  chapter. 

FATTY    LIVER. 

The  secreting  cells  of  the  liver,  in  their  healthy  condition,  contain  oil 
drops,  and  these  are  abundant,  normally,  in  certain  inferior  animals,  espe- 
cially invertebrate  animals  and  fishes.  Experimental  observations  shoW  that 
in  dogs  and  other  animals,  the  quantity  of  fat  which  the  liver  contains  varies 
considerably  with  diet,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  is  trne  in  man.  It  is 
a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  fat  which  the  cells  contain  in  health,  is,  in 
some  way,  useful.  An  increase  of  the  fat,  beyond  a  certain  amount,  un- 
doubtedly constitutes  a  morbid  condition  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  the  amount  compatible  with  the  state  of  health. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  fat  has  been  repeatedly  found  after  death  in  cases 
in  which  persons  apparently  in  perfect  health,  have  been  accidentally  killed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  same  person,  in  health,  varies 
considerably  at  different  times,  according  to  variations  in  diet  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  liver  is  to  be  considered  as  morbidly  fatty,  when  the  acca- 
mnlation  of  fat  is  sufficient  to  increase  the  size  of  the  organ.  An  extremely 
fatty  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  but  not  in  all  cases ;  the  hepatic  cells  are 
sometimes  filled  with  oil,  the  size  of  the  organ  not  exceeding,  and  even  fall- 
ing under,  that  of  health. 

The  gross  characters  of  a  fatty  liver  are  as  follows :  Usually,  as  just 
stated,  the  organ  js  more  or  less  enlarged,  the  margins  are  apt  to  lose  their 
natural  sharpness,  and  become  blunted  or  more  rounded  than  in  health.  The 
enlargement  is  pretty  uniform,  and  the  inferior  border  may  extend  more  or 
less  below  the  false  ribs,  so  as  to  be  appreciable  by  palpation  in  persons 
with  thin  and  relaxed  abdominal  walls.  The  exterior  is  smooth.  The  cap- 
sule is  tense,  and  when  divided  the  edges  of  the  wound  separate.  The  con- 
sistence is  less  than  in  health,  and  pressure  with  the  finger  leaves  an  inden- 
tation as  in  Gedematous  parts.  The  specific  gravity  is  light,  so  that  the 
organ  sometimes  floats  in  water.  Frerichs  found  the  average  weight  in  34 
cases  to  be  3  pounds,  8}  ounces,  avoirdupois.  The  weight,  however,  in  some 
cases,  is  considerably  greater  than  in  health.  The  color  is  pale  or  whitish, 
compared  by  Rokitausky  to  that  of  autumn  foliage ;  the  organ  is  ana3mic. 
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The  presence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  fat  is  shown  by  bnrning  a  piece 
of  the  organ.  When  a  piece  is  held  in  flame,  after  the  water  is  driven  off, 
it  barns  readily,  throwing  off  bine  sparks.  A  thin  slice  placed  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper  and  exposed  to  heat  exndes  oil  in  abundance,  greasing  the 
paper.  The  cnt  surfaces  give  to  the  finger  passed  over  them  an  unctuous 
sensation.  Fat  adheres  to  the  scalpel  used  in  making  an  incision.  The  fat 
may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  parenchyma  by  means  of  ether,  tind  the  quantity 
tbos  ascertained.  Frerichs  has  found  the  proportion  of  fat  to  be  four  times 
greater  than  the  remainder  of  the  substance  after  the  water  was  driven  off. 
Bot  the  readiest  and  most  reliable  test  is  the  appearance  of  the  hepatic  cells 
under  the  microscope.  Oil  drops  are  found,  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
in  health,  and  cells  may  be  filled  and  even  distended  by  single  globules  of 
oil  formed  by  coalescence  of  the  drops.  It  is  probable  that  before  the 
microscopic  test  was  employed,  other  conditions  were  not  infrequently  con- 
founded with  fatty  liver.  The  microscope  shows  a  great  accumulation  of 
hi  in  the  cells,  in  some  livers  not  increased  but  even  diminished  in  size. 
The  accumulation  of  fat  is  chiefly  or  exclusively  within  the  hepatic  cells. 
This  situation  of  the  fatty  deposit  was  ascertained  by  Bowman  in  1841. 

Fatty  liver  occurs  in  connection  with  different  affections.  Frerichs  gives 
the  results  of  the  microscopical  examinations  in  466  bodies  dead  with  various 
diseases.  An  extreme  amount  of  fat  existed  in  28,  and  a  large  amount  in 
164.  The  liver  is  oftener  fatty  in  females  than  in  males.  It  is  abnormally 
fatty  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Of 
117  cases,  analyzed  by  Frerichs,  in  17  the  organ  was  extremely  fatty,  and  in 
68  the  amount  was  large.  Louis  found  the  liver  notably  fatty  in  40  of  120 
bodies  dead  with  phthisis.  Persons  addicted  to  intemperance  are  apt  to 
have  this  affection.  Of  13  fatal  cases  of  delirium  tremens  analyzed  by 
Frerichs,  the  liver  was  very  fatty  in  6.  It  occurs  in  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  cases,  in  connection  with  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  emphysema, 
disease  of  heart,  disease  of  kidneys,  the  continued  and  ^eruptive  fevers, 
chronic  dysentery,  etc.  Prof  Clark  has  found  the  liver  notably  fatty  in 
yellow  fever.  In  newly-born  infants  and  young  children  this  has  been  ob- 
served ;  also  in  pregnant  and  puerperal  females. 

The  pathological  relations  of  fatty  liver  to  the  divers  affections  with  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  associated,  are  not  understood.  In  many  cases,  doubtless, 
the  association  is  merely  accidental.  Undoubtedly  the  coexistence  of  fatty 
liTer  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not  due  to  coincidence.  A  pathological 
relation  exists  between  these  two  affections,  but  the  conjectures  which  have 
been  offered  respecting  the  nature  of  the  relation,  are  not  satisfactory.  It 
la  probable  that  in  drunkards  the  liver  becomes  fatty  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  ingestion  of  alcohol,  not  as  secondary  to  other  affections  to  which  in- 
temperance gives  rise.  Fatty  articles  of  food  entering  largely  into  the  diet, 
conjoined  with  indolent  habits,  conduce  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the 
liver,  the  mechanism  being  the  same  as  in  the  production  .of  the  foie  gras 
of  geese. 

Our  present  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
pathological  importance  of  fatty  liver.  The  pressure  of  the  fat  appears  to 
be  sufficient  to  render  the  organ  anaemic,  but  not  to  occasion  obstruction 
enough  to  give  rise  to  peritoneal  dropsy.  If  the  latter  coexist  with  fatty 
liver,  cirrhosis  is  also  combined,  or  there  ^xists  some  other  cause  for  the 
hydro-peritoneum.  The  spleen  does  not  become  enlarged.  Some  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  bile  in  the  minute  hepatic  ducts  is  produced,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  this  is  sufficient  to  occasion  moderate  jaundice.  The  func- 
tion of  the  secreting  cells  must  be  more  or  less  impaired,  especially  when 
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tbese  are  filled   with  fat ;   and  in  certain  cases  atrophy  of  the  organ  is 
apparently  a  consequence  of  the  acconiolation  of  fat. 

The  clinical  history  of  this  affection  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The  affec- 
tion has,  as  yet,  not  been  stadied,  as  regards  its  symptomatology,  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  not  associated  with  other  hepatic  lesions,  or  with  important 
affections  situated  elsewhere.  With  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  pos- 
sess, the  affectioB  existing  in  a  great  degree,  appears  to  give  rise  to  impair- 
ment of  digestion,  defective  nutrition,  progressive  loss  of  strength,  and  to 
prove  fatal  by  slow  asthenia.  I  have  remarked  in  several  cases  in  which 
the  affection  existed  in  a  notable  degree,  slight  or  moderate,  persisting 
jaundice,  and  mild,  cheerful  delirium  preceding  death. 

The  diagnosis  of  fatty  liver  can  only  be  made  when  the  organ  is  enlarged. 
There  are  no  subjective  local  symptoms,  other  than  those  dependent  on  the 
increase  of  size.  The  enlargement  may  be  determined  by  percussion,  and, 
in  certain  cases,  by  manual  exploration  below  the  false  ribs.  The  blunt  or 
rounded  lower  margin  may  sometimes  be  ascertained.  The  smoothness  of 
the  surface  is  appreciable,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  diminished  consistence, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  absence  of  induration  may  be  ascertained.  An  enlarged 
liver  presenting  these  characters,  occurring  in  a  patient  affected  with  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  an  intemperate  person,  or  a  person  of  luxurious,  indo- 
lent habits,  may  be  considered  as  in  all  probability  fatty.  The  probability 
is  greater  in  females  than  in  males. 

Fatty  liver  occurring  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  does  not  claim 
treatment  In  fact,  the  treatment  which  is  highly  useful  in  certain  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  viz.,  with  cod-liver  oil  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  may 
be  supposed  to  favor  the  deposit  of  fat  in  the  liver.  Nor,  as  a  genera]  re- 
mark, with  our  present  knowledge,  does  it  claim  treatment  when  associated 
with  other  important  affections.  Occurring  in  persons  addicted  to  the  use 
of  alcohol,  and  to  over-feeding,  especially  as  regards  fatty  articles  of  diet, 
it  is  to  be  treated  by  a  reformation  of  the  habits  of  living,  viz.,  by  temper- 
ance, or  total  abstinence,  in  respect  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  by 
restricting  the  diet,  in  a  great  measure,  to  articles  not  abounding  in  fat,  and, 
if  the  strength  will  permit,  by  more  muscular  exercise.  The  remedies  in- 
dicated are  those  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  system. 

The  nutyneg  or  myristicated  liver,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  clinical  point  of  view 
hardly  claims  distinct  consideration.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  condition  of 
the  organ  in  which  the  cut  surfaces  resemble  a  nutmeg  in  appearance.  Lines 
of  white,  red,  and  yellow,  are  blended  together.  The  appearance  is  due  to 
congestion  of  the  hepatic,  as  distinguished  from  the  portal,  venous  system, 
rendering  the  tn/ra-lobular  veins  prominent,  together  with  congestion  of 
the  bile-ducts,  and  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  deposit  at  the  periphery  of  the 
lobules.  The  venous  congestion  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  at  the  centre 
of  the  systemic  venous  system,  and  the  nutmeg  liver  is  generally  observed  in 
association  with  disease  of  the  heart,  more  especially  with  mitral  obstructive 
lesions.  The  condition  cannot  be  recognized  during  life,  and  is  probably  of 
no  pathological  importance  beyond  the  hepatic  congestion  which  enters 
into  it. 

WAXT    OR    LABDACEOnS    LIYEB. 

The  different  views  entertaineS  by  pathologists  respecting  the  degenerative 
change  commonly  called  waxy  or  lardaceous,  have  been  noticed  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work.*     The  change  is  also  called   amyloid  and  albuminoid. 

>  Vide  page  49. 
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Budd  considers  it  under  the  head  of  scrofvlous  enlargement  of  the  liver,  Tbe 
term  colloid  liver  has  also  been  used  to  designate  it.  The  affection  consists 
in  the  deposit  of  a  morbid  material,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  satisfac- 
torilj  ascertained.  According  to  Frerichs  and  Yirchow,  the  deposit  takes 
place  within  the-hepatic  cells,  and  also  in  the  vessels  of  the  liver.  Budd  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  infiltrated  exterior  to  the  cells. 

A  liver  which  has  undergone,  to  much  extent,  this  degenerative  change, 
is  more  or  less  enlarged.     The  enlargement  is  in  some  cases  enormous.    The 
weight  is  also  much  increased.     Wilks  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  weight 
'vris  14  ponnds.     The  form  of  the  organ  is  not  altered.     The  margins  arQ 
not  as  blunted  or  rounded  as  in  fatty  liver,  unless  the  latter  condition  coex- 
ists.    The  organ  is  dense  and  resisting.     The  surface  is  smooth.     The  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  is  notably  stiff,  so  that  thin  slices  are  easily  taken  off, 
And  do  not  readily  collapse.     In  making  incisions,  the  knife  meets  with  a 
certain  resistance  as  in  cutting  bacon.     The  interior  of  the  organ  is  dry  and 
tt&smic.    When  thin  sections  are  held  to  the  light,  they  present  a  translucent 
mppearance,  compared  by  Wilks  to  that  of  a  tissue  placed  in  glycerine,  and 
l>j  Frerichs  to  thin  slices  of  smoked  salmon.     The  microscope  shows  the 
presence  of  a  white,  structureless,  translucent  deposit,  supposed  by  some  to 
m  a  form  of  albumen,  by  others  a  kind  of  fat,  by  others  cholesterine,  and 
l)j  others  a  substance  resembling  vegetable  starch.     This  change  is  some- 
'ttmes  associated  with  ordinary  fatty  liver,  and  sometimes  with  cirrhosis.    The 
came  degenerative  change  is  apt  te  affect  other  organs,  together  with  the 
liTer,  more  especially  the  kidneys  and  spleen. 

This  affection  occurs  in  young  subjects  oftener  than  in  the  middle  period 
^  life.  It  is  rare  in  childhood  and  in  old  age.  Of  68  cases  analyzed  by 
Trerichs,  19  occurred  between  10  and  20  years;  19  between  20  and  30 
jeirs;  18  between  30  and  50  years  ;  9  after  the  age  of  60,  and  3  prior  to 
10  years.  It  is  met  with  in  cachectic  persons  who  have  suffered  from  caries 
or  necrosis  of  bones  arising  from  scrofula ;  hence,  the  name  scrofulous  en- 
hr^ement  applied  to  it  by  Budd.  It  occurs  in  persons  affected  with  syphilis, 
ttd  is  supposed,  by  Graves  and  Budd,  to  be  produced  by  the  injudicious 
we  of  mercury  in  conjunction  with  the  syphilitic  virus.  It  has  been  ob- 
Krred  to  follow  intermittent  fever.  It  occasionally  accompanies  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  and  intestines.  In  all  these  instances,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
deretoped  as  a  secondary  affection,  but,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it 
if  not  preceded  by  any  other  disease.  It  occurs  in  males  oftener  than  in 
biales. 

The  pathological  importance  of  waxy  liver  and  its  clinical  history  are  to 
^  based  on  the  study  of  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  not  associated  with 
oiber  serious  affections.  Such  crftees  are  not  easily  collected,  for,  if  the  affec- 
tion be  not  secondary,  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  other  parts  are  apt  to  be 
noiilarty  affected.  Moreover,  under  all  circumstances,  the  affection  is  rare, 
hifl  undoubtedly  an  important  affection.  The  functions  of  the  liver  must 
^compromised  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  It  may  impede 
^«  portal  circulation  through  the  liver  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  peritoneal 
'iropiy,  but  the  dropsical  effusion  is  not  large,  and  is  wanting  in  the  majority 
^  cues.  Jaundice  very  rarely  occurs.  Pain  referable  to  the  liver  is  want- 
ing- If  the  kidneys  be  affected,  general  dropsy  is  likely  to  occur,  and  the 
P^ieot  is  liable  to  uraemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  to  be  based  on  the  existence  of  enlarge- 
ment and  the  exclusion  of  other  affections  of  the  liver  involving  increase  of 
iiie.  From  fatty  liver  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  resistance  on 
P*||>ation  and  the  margins  being  in  a  less  degree  blunt  or  rounded.  The 
ciitteace  of  peritoneal  dropsy  iu  some  coses  aids  in  the  exclusion  of  fatty 
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liver.  From  cancer  of  the  liver  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  tumor 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  surface.  The  absence  of  subjective  local  symp- 
toms, especially  pain,  aids  in  the  exclusion  of  cancer.  Cirrhosis  leads  to 
contraction  of  the  organ  generally ;  but  this  affection  is  excluded  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  surface,  when  it  can  be  felt,  and  by  either  the  absence  of 
peritoneal  dropsy  or  the  existence  of  only  a  small  amount  of  effusion.  The 
coexistence  of  enlarged  spleen,  and  the  evidence  of  disease  of  the  kidneys 
afforded  by  albuminuria,  general  dropsy,  and  perhaps  uraemic  symptoms,, 
strengthen  the  diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  is  also  strengthened  by  the  c 
existence  of  aS'ections  to  which,  as  clinical  observation  shows,  this  affeetio 
is  apt  to  be  secondary,  viz.,  scrofulous  affections  of  the  bones  and  syphilis 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable.     It  is' doubtful  whether  the  deposit  is  eve 
removed  by  absorption.     The  lesion  must  be  regarded  in  most  cases  a 
incurable.     Frerichs,  Graves,  and  Bndd,  however,  have  observed  dimiuntio'^ 
of  the  size  of  the  liver  in  cases  in  which  this  affection  was  supposed  to  exis 
Data  are  insufficient  for  determining  the  duration  when  the  affection  is  di 
connected  from  other  diseases.     Generally,  the  fatal  termination  is,  to 
greater  or  less  extent,  due  to  the  diseases  with  which  the  affection  is 
ciated. 

The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  morbid  conditions  under  whi 
the  affection  is  developed.     The  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  iodide  of  i 
are  considered  by  Frerichs  as  sometimes  successful  in  cases  in  which  syphi 
is  ipvolved.     In  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  patients  the  therapeutic  measur 
should  be  directed  especially  to  the  cachexia  which  is  to  be  considered 
standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  affection.     Budd  recommends  t 
muriate  of  ammonia,  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  daily.     Freric 
attaches  importance  to  mild  alkaline  remedies  and  the  use  of  the  sulphnro 
mineral  waters.     Dietetic  and  other  hygienic  measures  are  of  the  first  i 
portance.    The  body  should  be  well  nourished,  the  surface  properly  protect 
against  vicissitudes,  and  as  much  out-door  life  as  the  strength  will  permit 
advisable.     Disorders  of  any  of  the  functions  are  to  receive  appropri 
attention.     Diurrhcea  occurs  not  infrequently,  and  this  will  claim  astring 
remedies  and  perhaps  opium  in  small  doses.     Albuminuria  and  gene 
dropsy  furnish  indications  the  same  as  when  these  symptoms  occur  in  c 
nection  with  any  of  the  degenerative  changes  which,  collectively,  are  call 
Bright's  disease. 

CANCER    OF    THE    LIVER. 

The  liver  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  c^  the  carcinomatous  deposit 
point  of  relative  liability  to  cancer,  the  liver  ranks  after  the  uterus,  femi 
breast,  stomach,  rectum,  and  lymphatic  glands.  In  the  great  majority 
cases,  cancer  of  the  liver  is  secondary  to  the  deposit  in  other  situations. 
91  cases  analyzed,  with  reference  to  this  point,  by  Frerichs,  in  only  22 
the  cancer  of  the  liver  primary.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  cancer,  the  medr 
lary  is  the  variety  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases.  Scirrhous,  or  h« 
cancer,  is,  however,  not  very  infrequent,  but  the  colloid  or  alveolar  variet] 
exceedingly  rare.  In  most  cases  the  cancerous  deposit  and  growth  are  c^- 
cumscribed,  but  occasionally  more  or  less  of  the  organ  is  infiltrated.  Wha 
circumscribed,  the  affection  is  presented  in  the  form  of  nodules  or  turoc:^^''* 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  child's  head.  There  may  be  bn^^  * 
single  nodule  or  tumor.  This  is  rarely  the  case  unless  the  cancer  be  primac=*^- 
XJsually,  there  are  numerous  nodules  or  tumors,  differing  in  size,  and  some  ^^* 
more  recent  date  than  others.  The  whole  organ  is  sometimes  studded  wi  "^^^ 
them.     They  are,  as  a  rule,  few  in  number  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  \^xg^ 
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Size.  They  are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  melanotic.  Here,  as  in  cancer- 
008  affections  elsewhere,  blood  is  frequently  extravasated.  The  canceroas 
deposit  and  growth  generally  give  rise  to  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the 
organ.  The  increase  in  size  and  weight  is  sometimes  enormons.  The 
weight  has  been  known  to  exceed  twenty  pounds.  There  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule  as  regards  enlargement.  Of  76  cases  analyzed  by  Frerichs,  in  10 
the  size  was  normal,  and  in  6  the  organ  was  smaller  than  in  health.  The 
affection,  in  some  cases,  does  not  extend  to  the  periphery,  but  in  most  cases 
the  nodules  or  tumors  give  rise  to  prominences  or  projections  on  the  surface 
of  the  organ.  These  vary  much  in  size  and  number  in  different  cases.  They 
are  flattened  at  their  summits  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  present 
an  umbilicated  appearance.  If  the  cancer  be  of  the  hard  variety,  the  bulging 
tumors  are  resisting  to  the  touch,  but,  if  medullary,  they  may  communicate 
to  the  finger  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  and  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  abscess 
of  the  liver.  Partial  peritonitis  is  generally  developed  when  the  tumors 
project  beyond  the  surface,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  peritonitis  becomes 
general. 

Here,  as  in  other  situations,  cancer  involves  in  its  causation  a  special  dia- 
thesis. Cases  rarely  occur  in  early  life.  Of  83  cases  analyzed  by  Frerichs, 
only  7  were  in  persons  under  30  years  of  age;  the  age  in  14  cases  was  be- 
tween 30  and  40  years;  in  41,  between  40  and  60  years;  in  19,  between  60 
and  70  years;  and  in  2,  the  age  exceeded  70  years.  The  two  sexes  are 
about  equally  liable  to  this  affection. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  being  generally  secondary,  the  symptoms,  in  most 
cases,  are  combined  with  those  referable  to  other  affected  organs.  It  is 
oftener  secondary  to  an  affection  of  other  abdominal  viscera  than  to  a  pri- 
mary cancer  of  a  part  not  connected  with  the  portal  circulation.  When 
developed  secondarily,  under  these  circumstances,  the  hepatic  affection  is 
liable  to  be  overlooked. 

The  general  manifestations  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  viz.,  waxy  pallor, 
progressive  emaciation,  and  debility,  are  usually  present,  sooner  or  later, 
bnt  in  this,  as  in  other  situations,  the  affection  sometimes  makes  consider- 
able progress  before  cachectic  phenomena  are  apparent.  The  affection  in 
some  cases  remains  for  a  greater  or  less  period  quite  latent.  The  general 
symptoms  may  be  manifest  without  local  phenomena  pointing  to  the  seat  of 
the  affection  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  affection  speedily  gives  rise 
to  both  general  and  local  symptoms.  Pain  is  usually  more  or  less  promi- 
nent, referable  to  the  liver,  and  shooting  in  different  directions.  Tenderness 
on  pressure  is  a  frequent  symptom.  Jaundice  occurs  in  the  minority  of  cases, 
viz.,  39  of  91  cases  analyzed  by  Frerichs.  Ir^  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs 
the  jaundice  persists  until  death.  Peritoneal  effusion  occurs  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  viz.,  48  of  80.  This  is  generally  due  to  peritonitis  excited  by  the 
cancerous  tumors,  but  sometimes  by  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  effused  liquid  is  serum  without  lymph ;  in  the  former,  more 
or  less  lymph  is  exuded.  Occasionally  blood,  extravasated  into  the  cancer, 
escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  accumulation  of  liquid  may  be  so 
great  as  to  require  the  operation  of  tapping.  The  appetite  and  digestion 
are  early  impaired,  and,  at  a  late  period,  diarrhoea  not  infrequently  occurs. 
(Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  life. 
Emaciation  and  loss  in  weight  are  progressive,  and  death  takes  place  by 
slow  asthenia,  if  the  patient  be  not  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  disease. 
A  fatal  termination  may  be  hastened  by  peritonitis  induced  by  the  local 
affection,  by  abundant  hemorrhage,  by  coexisting  cancerous  affections  else- 
where, and  by  various  accidental  complications.  Aside  from  these  circum- 
stances, the  progress  of  the  affection  is  sometimes  rapid  and  sometimes 
31 
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slow.     The  duration  in  different  cases  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several 
jears ;  sooner  or  later  the  termination  is  inevitably  fatal. 

In  QQOst  cases,  the  diagnosis  is  made  without  difficulty.  The  enlargement 
of  the  organ,  the  presence  of  one  or  more  nodules  or  tumors  appreciable  by 
the  touch,  with  pain  and  tenderness,  and  frequently  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  cancer  in  some  other  situation  render  the  nature  of  the  affection 
sufficiently  clear.  A  large  indolent  tumor  in  the  left  lobe,  however,  may 
occasion  considerable  embarrassment,  and  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which 
different  opinions  were  held  by  different  persons  of  large  experience  in  diag- 
nosis. Such  a  tumor  may  be  mistaken  for. an  aneurism,  a  fecal  accumulation 
in  the  transverse  colon,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  an  enlarged  pancreas.  A 
medullary  tumor,  as  already  stated,  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  hepatie  ab- 
scess. The  antecedent  and  coexisting  symptoms  are  mainly  to  be  relied 
upon  in  these  cases. 

The  diagnosis  is  difficult  when  no  evidence  is  obtained  by  palpation.  If 
the  cancerous  growth  be  confined  within  the  organ,  and  the  latter  be  simply 
enlarged,  still  more,  if  the  size  be  normal  or  below  that  of  health,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  affection  can  only  be  conjectured  in  view  of  more  or  lesb  pain  and 
-tenderness  over  the  liver,  conjoined  with  a  cachectic  condition  and  the  exist- 
ence of  cancer  elsewhere.  The  diagnosis  is  impossible  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  there  are  no  physical  signs,  and  the  affection  is  latent  as  regards  local 
symptoms. 

The  age  of  the  patient,  peritoneal  effusion,  persisting  jaundice,  and  here- 
ditary predisposition  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  has  reference  only  to  the  palliation  of  symptoms  and  the 
prolongation  of  life.  Pain  will  often  require  the  habitual  use  of  opium.  An 
advantage  of  an  early  diagnosis  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  injurious  medi- 
cation. Every  debilitating  measure  will  tend  to  shorten  life.  The  system  is 
to  be  supported,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  tonic  remedies,  nutritious  diet,  and 
other  hygienic  measures.  The  object  in  this,  as  in  other  chronic  incurable 
affections,  is  to  endeavor  to  aid  the  system  in  resisting,  as  long  as  possible, 
the  fatal  termination. 


TUBERCULOSIS    OF    THE    LIVER. 

Tuberculous  deposits  are  occasionally  found  in  the  liver.  Embracing, 
under  the  name  of  tubercles,  the  small,  hard,  semi-transparent  granulations 
which  have  been  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  these  are  found,  in 
some  cases  of  so-called  acute  phthisis,  here,  as  in  numerous  other  organs, 
especially  in  children.  In  some  cases  of  advanced  ordinary  tuberculosis, 
small  deposits  of  yellow,  cheesy  tubercle  are  found  in  the  liver.  These 
deposits  may  undergo  softening,  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  are  large  collections 
of  crude  or  softened  tubercle  found  in  this  organ.  The  existence  of  tuber- 
culous deposits  in  this  situation  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  scalpel  after 
death ;  and  as  they  are  always  secondary  to  deposits  in  other  organs,  tuber- 
culosis of  the  liver  does  not  claim  consideration  as  an  individual  affection. 


ACUTE    ATROPHT    OF    THE    LIVER. 

Under  the  name  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  Uver^  Rokitansky  has  described 
a  structural  affection  offering  striking  anatomical  characters,  and  apparently 
involving  a  peculiar  morbid  process  which  is  not  fully  understood.  The 
affection  has  been  studied  clinically  by  Frerichs,  and  examples  are  to  be 
found  among  cases  reported  by  Bright,  Alison,  Graves,  Budd,  and  Wilks  in 
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Oreat  Britain.^  Aroericau  medical  literatnre  contains  very  little  relating  to 
it.  A  well-marked  case,  however,  was  communicated  some  years  since  by 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Lee,  with  a  description  of  the  morbid  appearances  of  the 
liTer  by  Prof.  John  C.  Dal  ton."  The  affection  has  heretofore  been  known  as 
wuUtffnatU  or  fatal  jaundice. 

The  liver  in  this  affiection  undergoes  a  rapid  and  notable  reduction  in  size ; 
bence  the  significance  of  the  term  acute  atrophy.     The  size  is  diminished  in 
ill  directions,  but  more  especially  as  regards  thickness,  so  that  the  organ  is 
fliMened.     In  extreme  cases  the  size  is  reduced  one-half  and  even  two-thirds. 
The  weight  is  proportionately  lessened.     Frerichs  has  met  with  an  example 
Id  which  the  weight  was  only  1  pound  13  ounces  avoirdupois.     The  organ 
ii  notably  flaccid,  and  folds  up,  or  collapses,  from  its  own  weight.     The 
lorface  presents  a  puckered  appearance.     The  consistence  of  the  organ  is 
much  diminished,  so  that  it  is  easily  broken  down  with  the  finger,  and  some- 
times almost  pulpy.     The  cut  surfaces  present  a  yellow  color  which  has  been 
compared  to  ochre  or  rhubarb.     The  small  vessels  connected  with  the  portal 
and  hepatic  vein  appear  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  an  injection  thrown  into 
either  fails  to  reach  the  capillaries,^nd  is  extravasated  into  the  glandular 
tiesoe.   The  hepatic  cells  are  not  discoverable  on  microscopical  examination. 
Iq  an  advanced  stage,  the  disorganization  appears  to  be  complete.    The  gall- 
bladder and  bile-ducts  are  empty. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  coexists  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  affection 
has,  as  yet,  been  insufficiently  studied  as  regards  its  association  with  morbid 
conditions  of  other  organs. 

The  clinical  history,  as  determined  by  an  analysis  t)f  thirty-one  cases  by 
Prerichs,  is  as  follows  :  The  affection,  in  about  an  equal  proportion  of  cases, 
is  either  developed  abruptly  or  preceded  by  a  prodroroic  stage.  The  pre- 
monitions are  symptoms  denoting  disorder  of  the  digestive  system,  and  are 
Hot  significant  of  the  affection.  Without  or  with  premonitions,  lasting  from 
three  to  five  days  usually,  but  sometimes  much  longer,  jaundice  occurs.  It 
im  osaally  not  intense,  and  does  not  differ,  as  regards  the  coloration  of  the 
skin,  from  ordinary  jaundice.  Intense  cephalalgia  and  delirium,  either  simul- 
taneously with  the  jaundice  or  after  a  period  varying  from  two  to  twenty-one 
days,  become  prominent  symptoms.  The  delirium  is  usually  active,  patients 
crjfing  out,  and  sometimes  requiring  restraint ;  but  in  some  cases  the  delirium 
UiaDifests  itself  only  in  quiet  wanderings.  In  a  third  of  the  cases,  convulsions 
Occur.  These  in  some  cases  are  epileptiform  ;  in  some  cases  they  consist  of 
Keneral  tremors  or  rigors,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  limited  to  a  few 
iKioscleB.  Trismus  has  occasionally  been  observed.  To  the  delirium  and 
Convulsions,  stupor  succeeds,  eventuating  rapidly  in  profound  coma.  The 
l^vpiU  are  sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  dilated,  and  in  some  cases  un- 
affected, responding  readily  to  light.  When  the  jaundice  first  appears,  the 
piilse  is  slow,  but  when  delirium  occurs,  the  pulse  is  more  or  less  frequent. 
xDoring  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  fluctuates  remarkably  as  regards 
fteqnency.  At  one  time  it  may  rise  to  120,  at  another  time  falling  to  80  or 
90.  The  pulse  varies  also  as  regards  other  characters  than  frequency.  In 
^lie  latter  part  of  the  disease  it  becomes  persist! ugly  frequent,  increasing 

J^fogressively  in  frequency  and  becoming  more  and  more  attenuated  and 
*seble.     Hemorrhages  take  place  in  various  situations,  generally  into  the 
^toatch  and  lotestifies,  in  females,  from  the  uterus,  and  occasionally  hema- 
ria  Occam.     Extravasations  are  not  uncommon,  giving  rise  to  petechias 
to  ecebymoses  found  after  death  in  various  situations.     Pains  in  the 

*  Vid€  Badd,  op.  cit,^  under  head  of  '*  Fatal  Jaandioe." 

*  Boflalo  Medical  Journal,  March,  1853. 
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epigastrinm  are  coromon,  extending  to  the  right  hjpochondrium.  TenderoeM 
on  pressure  exists  in  these  regions.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated. 
The  breathing  is  apt  to  be  early  accompanied  by  sighing,  and,  after  coma 
occurs,  the  respirations  are  irregular  and  stertorous.  The  urine  is  not  sup- 
pressed nor  notably  diminished.  It  contains  bile  elements,  and  there  is  a 
gradual  disappearance  of  urea  and  the  phosphate  of  lime.  Leucine  and 
tyrosine  are  found  in  large  quantities.  The  urine  is  sometimes  slightly 
albuminous.  Coolness  and  dryness  of  the  surface  exist,  except  under  the 
excitement  of  delirium  and  convulsions,  when  the  temperature  is  sometimes 
obseryed  to  rise. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  usually  short.  Of  28  cases,  a  fatal  ter- 
mination took  place  in  13  within  a  week,  in  6  during  the  second  week,  Id  5 
during  the  third  week,  and  in  4  during  the  fourth  week. 

The  termination,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  fatal. 

The  pathological  character  of  the  affection  is  not  settled.  Rokitaosky 
attributes  the  morbid  changes  in  the  liver  to  an  excessive  production  of  bile, 
which,  as  be  supposes,  destroys  the  parenchyma  by  a  process  of  liquefaction. 
Bright,  Frerichs,  and  others  consider  the  morbid  process  as  inflammatory, 
and,  according  to  this  view,  the  affection  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  acute 
hepatitis.  Of  these  two  explanations,  neither  is  satisfactory.  With  our 
present  knowledge,  we  must  confess  ignorance  of  the  process  or  processes  by 
which  such  remarkable  anatomical  changes  are  brought  about.  The  symp- 
tomatic phenomena  are  doubtless  in  a  measure  due  to  the  suspension  of  the 
hepatic  functions.  The  convulsions  and  coma,  however,  may  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  nrsemia. 

The  causation  is  not  less  obscnre  than  the  pathology.  The  affection  is 
most  apt  to  occur  between  20  and  30  years  of  age.  Of  31  cases,  20  were 
between  these  ages,  6  were  between  10  and  20,  and  only  5  were  over  30. 
Various  causes  have  been  conjectured,  but  we  are  without  any  positive 
knowledge  of  its  etiology.  Females  are  more  predisposed  to  it  than  males. 
Of  31  cases,  22  were  females,  and,  of  these  22  cases,  one-half  were  attacked 
during  pregnancy.  The  latter  is  a  striking  fact,  yet,  33,000  cases  of  preg- 
nancy, analyzed  by  Spaeth,  afforded  only  two  examples  of  acute  atrophy  of 
the  liver. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  typical  case  has  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation in  Bellevue  Hospital.  A  condensed  history  of  this  case  is  as  follows: 
A  female,  aged  21  years,  was  admitted  February  18, 1865.  When  admitted, 
she  was  intensely  jaundiced,  and  so  lethargic  as  not  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate anything  of  the  previous  history.  With  much  effort  she  could  be  aroused 
sufficiently  to  reply  to  some  questions,  but  immediately  relapsed  into  deep 
somnolency.  She  resisted  attempts  to  administer  remedies.  The  pulse  was 
65,  the  surface  cool,  the  pupils  were  natural,  and  there  was  sordes  about  the 
teeth.  There  was  considerable  tenderness  over  the  liver,  and,  by  percussion, 
the  organ  appeared  to  be  diminished  in  size.  At  times  she  evinced  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  consciousness  by  calling  for  food  and  facilities  for  attending 
to  other  wants  of  nature.  •  There  were  no  convulsions.  The  somnolency 
eventuated  in  coma,  and  death  took  place  February  25. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  liver  was  found  to  be  much  reduced  in 
volume,  more  especially  in  thickness ;  its  weight  was  1  pound  13  ounces. 
It  had  a  mottled  appearance,  and  was  quite  flaccid.  On  section,  it  pre- 
sented a  homogeneous,  structureless  appearance ;  the  color  was  deep  ochre, 
and  its  consistence  was  almost  pulpy.  On  microscopical  examination,  the 
liver  cells  had  lost  their  characteristic  appearance,  and  appeared  to  be  mere 
conglomerations  of  coarse  brown  granular  matter,  without  nuclei,  but  with 
eoiidideruble  oil.     The  field  also  contained  free  oil  drops  and  granular  mat- 
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ter.  The  coDvoloted  ^abes  of  the  kidneys  had  lost  their  epitheliam,  and 
were  filled  with  granular  matter.  There  was  no  disease  of  the  duodenum, 
nor  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ^ucts.  The  organs  within  the  chest  were 
healthy.     The  head  was  not  opened. 

The  diagnosis,  after  the  affection  is  developed,  is  to  be  made  by  attention 
to  the  striking  features  which  belong  to  its  clinical  history,  and  by  excluding 
other  grave  affections  which  are  liable  to  be  accompanied  by  janndioe 
Typhus  fever,  remitting  fever,  pyaemia,  and  certain  local  inflammations,  if 
jaundice  occur,  may  present  some  of  the  symptoms  of  this  affection,  but, 
in  general,  they  are,  severally,  to  be  recognized  by  diagnostic  phenomena 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  symptomatology  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
or  their  exclusion  is  to  be  based  on  the  absence  of  these  phenomena.  Pro- 
gressive  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  liver  may  generally  be  ascertained  bj 
physical  exploration,  and  this  is  a  capital  point  in  the  diagnosis.  Frerichs 
attaches  much  importance  to  the  presence  of  crystals  of  leucine  and  tyroeine 
in  the  sediment  of  the  urine. 

A  few  words  will  embrace  all  that  is  to  be  said  with  reference  to  treat- 
ment. With  our  present  knowledge,  little  is  to  be  expected,  beyond  pallia- 
tion, from  remedies.  Drastic  purgatives  and  emetics  have  been  advised, 
but  the  propriety  of  these  or  other  perturbatory  measures,  is  very  donbtfnl. 
Symptoms  which  furnish  indications  for  palliative  remedies  are  vomiting 
and  hemorrhages.  For  the  vomiting  and  gastrorrhagia  ice  in  small  pieces, 
bismuth,  and  anodynes  may  be  prescribed.  The  mineral  acids  are  appro- 
priate. The  symptoms  referable  to  the.  circulation,  viz.,  the  frequency  and 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  with  coolness  of  the  surface,  indicate  tonics  and 
stimulants.  Inasmuch  as  the  convulsions  and  coma  are  probably  due  to 
nrsemia,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys ; 
and,  if  this  be  not  practicable,  the  hot  air  bath,  and  perhaps  hydragogues, 
suggest  themselves  as  means  of  effecting  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  calls  for  astringent  remedies.  Revulsive  ap- 
plications over  the  site  of  the  liver,  by  means  of  fomentations  and  stimulating 
embrocations  or  rubefacients,  may  be  of  some  service. 

HYDATID    TUMORS    OF    THE    LIVER. 

A  hydatid  tumor  consists  of  a  sac,  more  or  less  thick  and  resisting  accord- 
ing to  its  age,  which  contains  a  membranous  bladder  filled  with  a  clear 
liquid,  resembling  water.  This  bladder  is  not  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
sac ;  it  may  contain  nothing  but  liquid,  but  generally  it  contains  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  floating  globular  or  ovoid  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  pea  to  a  hen's  e^g.  The  number  of  these  cysts  contained  within  the 
membranous  bladder,  or  the  so-called  mother  cyst,  varies  greatly  in  different 
cases.  They  may  be  few  or  the  number  may  amount  to  hundreds  and  even 
thousands.  The  mother  cyst,  and  the  cysts  which  it  contains  (which  Fre- 
richs calls  the  daughter  vesicles),  are  now  commonly  known  as  hydatids. 
They  were  formerly  called,  after  Laennec,  acephalocysts.  Within  the  hydatid 
cysts  are  found,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  adherent  to  the  inner  surface, 
minute  white  particles  which  Budd  compares  to  diminutive  fish  spawn.  Ex- 
amined with  the  microscope,  these  minute  bodies  are  found  to^be  immature 
tsenise,  and  they  are  called  echinococci  hominis.  The  echinococcns,  so  long 
as  it  is  contained  within  the  hydatid  cyst,  remains  undeveloped,  but,  finding 
its  way  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  certain  animals,  it  is  developed  into  a 
tapeworm.  The  hydatid  cysts  may  contain  only  the  remains  of  echinococci, 
viz.,  shreds  of  membrane,  and  the  characteristic  booklets  which  encircle  the 
head  of  the  animal  in  its  immature,  as  well  as  its  fully  developed  state. 
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For  a  fuller  description  of  hydatids  and  echinococci  the  reader  is  referred 
to  treatises  on  morbid  anatomy,  or  to  works  treating  especially  of  entozoa — 
a  subject  which  has  acquired  great  interest  and  importance  from  recent  re- 
searches.^ 

The  liver  is  the  most  frequent  habitat  of  hydatid  tumors ;  they  occur  here 
oftener  than  in  all  other  parts  collectively.  Usually  there  exists  but  a  single 
tumor,  but  sometimes  there  are  two,  three,  or  more.  Similar  tumors  some- 
times coexist  in  other  organs,  more  especially  in  the  lungs  and  spleen.  They 
Tary  In  size,  in  different  cases,  both  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere,  from  a  minute 
cyst  to  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  They  may  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  liver,  being  situated  sometimes  deep  within  the  gland  and  sometimes  near 
the  surface. 

The  pathological  history  of  hydatid  tnmors  offers  important  differences  in 
different  cases.  The  growth  of  the  tumor  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  is 
arrested  by  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  sac,  which  sometimes  becomes 
calcareous.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  contained  hydatids  shrivel  up 
and  are  destroyed;  the  echinococci  die,  and  an  examination  after  death  shows 
the  debris  of  the  former  and  the  booklets  of  the  latter,  with  cholesterine, 
hematoidin,  and  inspissated  bile.  This  is  a  mode  of  spontaneous  cure  occur- 
ring in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  supposed  that  the  destruction  of 
the  hydatids  and  the  echinococci  is  sometimes  due  to  the  passage  of  bile  into 
the  mother  cyst. 

In  other  cases  the  hydatid  tumor  continues  to  grow  nntil  it  attains  to  a 
considerable  or  large  size,  projecting  from  the  periphery  of  the  liver  and 
making  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts.  The  most  frequent  direction  of 
the  tumor  is  against  the  diaphragm,  pushing  it  upward  more  or  less  within 
the  thoracic  space.  The  diaphragm  has  been  observed  to  be  pushed  upward 
as  high  as  the  first  rib,  and  even  to  the  clavicle.  Situated  in  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver,  it  may  push  the  parts  before  it  into  the  left  thoracic  space,  displac- 
ing the  heart.  Situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  liver,  it  presses  against  the 
colon  and  small  intestines,  and  may  extend  nearly  or  quite  to  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  Situated  near  the  anterior  surface  of  the  liver,  it  extends  in  an  out- 
ward direction,  and  may  appear  as  a  fluctuating  tumor  at  any  point  over  the 
site  of  the  organ. 

Bursting  of  the  tumor  is  an  important  event  in  its  pathological  history. 
Extending  into  the  thoracic  space,  it  may  open  and  discharge  its  contents 
into  the  pleural  sac,  giving  rise  to  acute  pleuritis  which  is  apt  to  prove  fatal. 
A  far  more  favorable  occurrence  is  an  opening  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  escape 
into  the  pleural  sac  being  prevented  by  partial  pleuritis  followed  by  adhesions 
at  the  point  of  perforation  of  the  diaphragm.  The  hydatids  are  then  expec- 
torated, and  such  cases  offer  a  fair  prospect  of  recovery.  The  opening  may 
take  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  fatal  peritonitis  is  then  induced ; 
or,  the  opening  having  been  preceded  by  partial  peritonitis  and  adhesions,  it 
takes  place  into  the  stomach  or  colon.  The  hydatids  are  then  discharged  by 
vomiting  or  stool,  and  recovery  may  take  place.  It  may  burst  into  the  peri- 
cardium, and  a  fatal  result  is  immediate.  Another  fatal  direction  is  into  the 
vena  cava.  The  hydatids  then,  getting  into  the  venous  circulation,  are  car- 
ried to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  destroy  life  by  plugging  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  may  open  into  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  pass- 
ages, and  the  hydatids  may  pass  through  the  common  duct,  or,  becoming  im- 
pacted within  it,  give  rise  to  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum. 

I  The  medical  student  or  practitioner  desirous  of  knowing  all  that  is  known  respect- 
ing these  and  other  entoxoa  should  consult  the  work  by  Davaioe,  entitled  Traits  det 
Eutozoaires,  etc.,  Paris,  1860. 
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And,  lastly,  the  tamor  may  open  externally  through  the  abdominal  walls,  or 
in  an  intercostal  space,  ander  these  circumstances,  recovery  taking  place  in 
a  majority  of  cases. 

The  bursting  of  the  tumor  inwardly  may  be  the  result  of  a  blow  or  fall. 
This  has  repeatedly  proved  a  cause  of  sudden  death  in  cases  in  which  the 
existence  of  an  hydatid  tumor  had  not  been  suspected.  In  some  cases  sup- 
puration takes  place  within  t\\fi  tumor,  converting  it  into  an  hepatic  abscess. 

The  clinical  history  offers  nothing  which  points  to  this  or  any  affection  of 
the  liver  until  the  tumor  attains  to  a  sufficient  size  to  occasion  inconvenience 
by  pressing  on  the  adjacent  parts.  So  long  as  the  tumor  is  contained  within 
the  gland,  it  is  usually  completely  latent.  It  gives  rise  to  no  pain  nor  ten- 
derness, and  the  hepatic  functions  are  not  appreciably  disturbed.  Tumors 
of  considerable  size  are  not  infrequently  discovered  unexpectedly  in  antopsi- 
cal  examinations.  If,  however,  a  tumor  be  situated  near  the  periphery,  and 
project  considerably  beyond  the  organ,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  local  symp- 
toms directing  the  attention  to  the  part.  Usually,  under  these  circumstances, 
pain  is  slight  or  wanting,  but  a  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  is  felt  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  liver.  When  pain  is  present,  it  is  due  mainly  to  inflam- 
mation developed  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor.  The  pressure  upon  adjacent 
parts  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  differ  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  tumor  extends.  Extending  into  the  thoracic  space,  it  gives  rise  to  dys- 
pnoea on  exertion,  cough,  and  palpitation.  Pressure  on  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  liable  to  produce  vomiting  and  constipation.  If  the  vena  cava 
be  compressed,  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  follows.  The  growth  of  the 
tumor  is  slow  and  attended  with  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance. 
There  is  no  febrile  movement,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  body  may  be  unim- 
paired. 

Important  local  and  general  symptoms,  however,  are  incident  to  the 
bursting  of  the  tumor,  or  the  discharge  of  its  contents  by  ulceration.  These 
symptoms  will  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  opening  occurs.  As 
already  stated,  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and  peritonitis,  are  results  of  the 
opening,  respectively,  into  the  pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal  cavities, 
and  the  two  latter  affections,  thus  induced,  are  uniformly  fatal.  The  first  of 
these  three  affections  is  very  apt  to  prove  fatal.  Opening  into  the  vena  cava. 
It  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation 
from  thrombosis.  If  the  lung  be  perforated  without  general  pleuritis, 
pneumonitis  is  apt  to  follow ;  cough  and  expectoration  are  prominent  symp- 
toms, and  in  the  latter  are  contained,  from  time  to  time,  hydatids,  together 
with  bile  in  some  cases.  If  perforation  of  the  lung  ensue  after  the  evacua- 
tion into  the  pleural  sac,  the  phenomena  of  pneumo-hydrothorax  are  deve- 
loped. Perforation  of  the  stomach  or  colon  is  usually  attended  with  severe 
pain,  and  is  followed  by  the  discharge,  either  by  vomiting  or  stool,  of  hyda- 
tids. The  discharge  of  the  hydatids  into  the  biliary  passages  gives  rise  to 
jaundice.  Jaundice,  irrespective  of  this  cause,  is  rare  in  cases  of  hydatid 
tumor.  Dropsy  of  the  peritoneum  does  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of 
the  affection.  Both  jaundice  and  hydro-peritoneum,  however,  are  occasion- 
ally effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  biliary  passages  without  the 
liver,  and  on  the  vena  portae. 

A  diagnosis  is  impracticable  so  long  as  the  growth  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  gland.  The  affection  can  only  be  recognized  when  either  the  tumor  is 
discoverable  by  physical  examination,  or  hydatids  are  discharged  through 
some  outlet.  A  tumor  extending  from  the  anterior  surface,  or  from  the 
inner  or  lower  margin  of  the  liver,  after  it  has  attained  to  a  certain  size,  is 
apparent  to  the  touch.  The  diagnosis  now  involves  its  discrimination  from 
other  tumors.     When  situated  over  the  liver,  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from 
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cancer  and  hepatic  abscess.  This  discrimination  may  generally  be  made 
without  mnch  difficqlty.  From  cancer  it  is  distinguished  by  its  smooth  and 
globular  form,  its  elasticity  and  the  sense  of  fluctnation,  freedom  from  pain, 
and  absence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.  From  hepatic  abscess  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  slowness  of  its  growth,  absence  of  pain  and  tenderness,  and 
by  its  being  unattended  by  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  which  suppuration 
generally  gives  rise,  viz.,  chills,  febrile  movement,  etc.  Extending  from  the 
inner  border,  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  canl^er  of  the  stomach  or  pancreas, 
and  frqm  an  aneurismal  tumor.  The  connection  of  the  hydatid  tumor  with 
the  liver,  and  the  disconnection  of  other  tumors,  may  generally  be  ascertained 
by  palpation  and  percussion.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  or  pancreas  is  usually 
accompanied  by  pain,  and,  in  the  former  situation,  by  notable  gastric  symp- 
toms, and  the  cancerous  cachexia  may  be  apparent.  The  cancerous  tumor 
is  generally  irregular  or  lobulated.  An  aneurismal  tumor  is  distinguished  by 
its  anterior  and  lateral  pulsation,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  murmur,  and 
generally  by  persisting  gnawing  pain  referable  to  the  back. 

A  physical  sign,  sometimes  obtained  by  percussion,  is  highly  distinctive 
of  a  hydatid  tumor.  If  percussion  be  made  upon  the  tumor,  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  or  the  whole  band  being  placed  over  the  tumor,  the  collision  of 
the  floating  hydatids  with  each  other  causes  a  characteristic  tactile  vibration 
known  as  the  hydatid  fremitus.   Th»  sensation  is  compared  to  that  felt  when 

Krcussion  is  made  upon  the  hand  resting  on  a  mass  of  jelly.  M.  Briancon 
B  shown,  by  filling  an  ordinary  bladder  with  liquid,  and  introducing  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  hydatids,  that  this  sign  is  due  to  the  latter,  and 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  fremitus  is  marked  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  hydatids  introduced.^  By  placing  the  stethoscope  over  the  tumor, 
and  practising  percussion,  a  peculiar  sound  is  elicited,  which,  in  some  cases, 
has  a  musical  intonation  like  the  sound  from  a  violoncello.  These  signs 
are  obtained  in  only  a  certain  number  of  cases,  the  proportion  being  about 
one-half,  according  to  Frerichs. 

An  hydatid  tumor,  encroaching  more  or  less  upon  the  thoracic  space, 
gives  rise  to  flatness  on  percussion,  and  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  from 
the  base  of  the  chest  upward  in  proportion  to  the  height  to  which  the  tumor 
extends,  with,  perhaps,  more  or  less  displacement  of  the  heart.  The  signs 
are  those  of  pleuritis  with  effusion.  Attention  to  the  following  point  will 
suffice  for  the  discrimination  in  many  if  not  most  cases.  In  pleuritis,  the 
level  of  the  liquid  effusion,  when  the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing,  is  denoted 
by  flatness  extending  upward  on  each  aspect  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest, 
to  about  the  same  distance ;  in  other  words,  the  upper  limit  of  the  flatness 
is  indicated  by  a  line  passing  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  around  the  affected 
side.  But  the  flatness  due  to  a  tumor  extending  into  the  thoracic  space 
generally  has  an  irregular  limit — that  is,  the  flatness  extends  higher  at  some 
than  at  other  points.  Moreover,  the  test  qf  the  presence  of  liquid  effusion, 
afforded  by  the  results  of  percussion  when  the  position  of  the  body  is  changed 
from  the  vertical  to  the  recumbent,  is  not  available  in  the  case  of  a  tumor. 

The  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  the  tumor  opens  externally,  or  its  contents 
are  discharged  by  expectoration,  vomiting,  or  stool,  is  established  by  the 
discovery  of  hydatids  either  entire,  or  the  remains  left  after  their  destruction. 
If  entire,  they  are  easily  recognized  with  the  naked  eye.  If  not  entire,  the 
microscope  is  to  be  employed  to  discover  shreds  of  the  characteristic  mem- 
brane, and  booklets  of  echinococci. 

There  is  still  another  means  of  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis,  viz.,  by 
introducing  into  the  tumor  an  exploring  canula,  and  withdrawing  a  little  of 

I  Vide  Davaioe,  op.  oit. 
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the  liquid.  If  a  clear  liqnid,  like  water,  escapes,  which  does  not  coagalate 
bj  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and,  on  evaporation,  leaves  crystals  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodiam,  there  can  scarcely  be  room  for  doabt  as  to  the  character  of 
the  tomor.  If  the  hydatids  are  destroyed,  the  liquid  may  be  turbid.  In  this 
case,  microscopical  examination  may  show  booklets  of  echinococci.  An  ex- 
ploriog  puncture,  made  with  a  very  small  instrument,  is  attended  with  little 
or  DO  danger. 

A  tomor  caused  by  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  offers,  in  its  general 
physical  characters,  a  close  resemblance  to  an  hydatid  tumor.  But  as  a  large 
aecomalation  of  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  involves  obstruction  of  the  common 
duet,  jaundice  necessarily  exists,  and  in  an  intense  degree.  This  goes  far  in 
the  differential  diagnosis.  Other  points  are,  the  form  of  the  tumor  resem- 
bling that  of  the  gall-bladder,  viz.,  egg-shaped,  and  its •  situation  at  the 
ioferior  border  of  the  liver. 

Age  is  of  some  account  in  the  diagnosis.  Hydatids  occur  mostly  in  middle 
life,  rarely  in  childhood  or  old  age.  They  occur  most  frequently  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  It  may  be  stated,  in  this  connection,  that  they 
occur  more  frequently  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  They  are  certainly 
extremely  rare  in  this  country.  , 

Hydatid  tumors  are  not  in  themselves  serious  except  from  their  size.  They 
do  barm  by  pressure  upon  adjacent  parts.  They  prove  serious,  also,  by 
opening  into  situations  in  which  grave  or  fatal  diseases  are  induced.  The 
progoosia  in  these  cases  has  been  already  stated.  If  the  opening  occur  in 
t  litoation  whence  the  contents  are  discharged  from  the  body,  viz.,  through 
the  integument,  into  the  bronchi,  or  the  alimentary  canal,  recovery  may  be 
hoped  for,  or  expected,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  individual  cases. 
If  recovery  do  not  take  place,  the  fatal  termination  is  preceded  by  protracted 
irritation  and  progressive  exhaustion  due,  generally,  to  suppuration  within 
the  sac. 

The  growth  of  the  tumors  is  generally  extremely  slow,  and,  hence,  the 
doration  of  the  affection  is  long.  After  the  existence  of  a  tumor  is  ascer- 
tained, many  months,  and  in  some  cases,  many  years,  elapse  before  it  attains 
to  a  rise  sufficient  to  cause  serious  results  or  great  inconvenience.  Of  24 
cases  analyzed  by  Barrier  (cited  by  Frerichs),  in  3  the  affection  lasted  for  2 
years ;  in  8,  for  periods  between  2  and  4  years  ;  in  4,  from  4  to  6  years,  and 
single  cases  exemplified  its  duration  for  15,  18,  20,  and  30  years. 

In  the  treatment  of  hydatid  tumors  of  the  liver,  there  are  two  objects  to 
which  meaaures  may  be  directed.  One  object  is  the  evacuation  of  the  tumor; 
the  other  object  is  to  arrest  its  growth  and  promote  absorption  of  its  con- 
tents. Medicinal  means  are  applicable  to  the  last-named  object  only ;  the 
b>t  object  is,  of  course,  to  be  effected  exclusively  by  surgical  interference. 

Several  internal  remedies  have  been  proposed  as  capable  of  destroying  the 
hydatids.  When  this  takes  place,  the  tumor  ceases  to  grow,  and,  gradually 
diminishing  in  size,  may  finally  disappear.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  a 
spontaneous  cure  not  infrequently  takes  place.  Calomel,  common  salt,  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  have  been  thought  to  have  the  power  of  effecting 
^  destruction  of  the  hydatids,  these  remedies  acting  by  being  absorbed 
^od  exerting  a  poisonous  effect  upon  the  entozoa.  Their  efficacy,  however, 
^oes  not  appear  to  have  been  established  by  clinical  observation.  There  is 
^  well-authenticated  case  in  which  either  of  these  remedies,  or  any  other, 
*^  proved  successful.  With  our  present  knowledge,  a  cure  is  not  to  be 
effected  in  this  way,  and  the  curative  treatment,  therefore,  relates  exclusively 
^osorglcal  nutasures. 

The  most  effective  surgical  measure,  in  certain  cases,  is  to  make  an  inci- 
^on  into  the  tumor,  sufficiently  large  to  remove  both  the  liquid  and  the 
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hydatids  which  it  may  contain.  This  operation  is  warrantable,  if  not  ad- 
visable, whenever  the  tumor  extends  in  an  oatward  direction,  provided 
adhesions  have  taken  place  aronnd  a  space  in  which  the  opening  is  made,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  escape  of  the  contents  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 
A  method  of  determining  whether  adhesions  exist  or  not,  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  tumor,  or  the  liver,  be  depressed  by  a  forced  inspiration,  or 
remain  fixed  in  the  same  position.  T'his  point  is  readily  ascertained  by  mark- 
ing on  the  chest  or  abdomen  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  or  the  lower  margin 
of  the  liver,  or  its  upper  margin,  successively  at  the  end  of  an  expiratory 
and  an  inspiratory  act.  After  evacuating  the  tumor,  cicatrization  may  be 
expected  to  follow,  but  this  result  may  be  preceded  by  suppuration  within 
the  sac,  which  may  be  continued  so  as  to  involve  danger  from  constitu- 
tional irritation  and  exhaustion.  If  there  be  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
adhesions,  an  incision  may  be  made  down  to  the  tumor,  and  the  wound  kept 
open  with  lint  for  several  days  before  opening  the  tumor,  as  in  cases  of  he- 
patic abscess.  Opening  the  tumor  by  means  of  caustic  applications,  after 
the  method  of  R^amier,  is  more  tedious  and  painful,  without  affording  more 
security  than  the  former  method. 

Another  method  of  surgical  treatment  is  to  withdraw  more  or  less  of  the 
liquid  by  means  of  a  small  exploring  canula,  employing  a  certain  amount  of 
suction  force  if  necessary.  A  portion  of  the  liquid  may  be  withdrawn  at 
one.  operation,  and  the  operation  repeated  from  time  to  time.  The  effect  of 
this  procedure  is  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  tumor,  and  to  destroy  the 
hydatids,  a  cure  taking  place  somewhat  as  it  does  spontaneously  when  the 
liquid  is  absorbed  after  the  destruction  of  the  hydatids.  And  if  the  hydatids 
be  not  destroyed  by  withdrawing  the  liquid,  a  medicated  liquid  may  be  in- 
jected into  the  sac  with  a  view  of  effecting  their  destruction.  Iodine,  alcohol, 
and  bile  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  These  measures  have  been 
successfully  employed  in  several  cases.^ 

Evacuation  by  means  of  a  sifiall  canula  in  cases  in  which  the  tumor  ex- 
tends within  the  thoracic  space,  or  projects  from  the  margin  of  the  liver 
into  the  abdomen,  may  involve  a  certain  amount  of  danger  from  the  escape 
of  the  liquid  into  the  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavity.  A  precaution  to  be 
observed  with  reference  to  this  accident,  is  enforced  by  Boinet,  viz.,  to  make 
firm  pressure  over  the  tumor  for  some  time  after  the  canula  is  withdrawn  ; 
afterward  a  firm  bandage  with  a  compress  should  be  applied.  As  a  set-off 
against  some  risk  from  the  operation,  the  liability  of  rupture  taking  place 
and  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  tumor  into  these  cavities,  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Jobert  recommends  leaving  the  canula  in  the  sac  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  order  to  excite  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation,  and  to  prevent  an 
escape  of  the  liquid  into  the  serous  cavity.' 

An  Iceland  physician.  Dr.  Thorarensen,  has  reported  a  case  in  which 
repeated  shocks  of  electricity,  conveyed  within  the  tumor  by  means  of  steel 
needles,  destroyed  the  entozoa  and  effected  a  cure.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment merits  further  trial. 

Aside  from  surgical  interference,  the  treatment  of  hydatid  tumors  of  the 
liver  embraces  only  such  palliative  measures  as  may  be  indicated  by  the 
circumstances  pertaining  to  individual  cases.  The  treatment  of  pleuritis, 
pneumonitis,  and  peritonitis  induced  by  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the 
tumor,  does  not  claim  distinct  consideration. 

*  Vide  Davaine,  op.  oit. 

'  I  have  been  led  to  consider  briefly  the  sar^ioal  treatment  of  hydatids  of  the 
liver,  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  find  it  considered  iu  several  oomprehenfiive  works  on 
sargerj  which  I  have  consulted. 
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PIOMENTABT    DEPOSIT    WITHIN    THE    LIVER. 

A  deposit  of  dark-colored  granales  in  the  liver,  giving  to  the  organ  a 
steel-gray,  chocolate,  or  bronzed  appearance,  is  observed  not  infrequently 
after  death  from  the  so-called  malarious  fevers.  A  similar  deposit  generally 
coexists  in  the  spleen,  and  may  be  foand  in  other  organs.  It  is  found  in  the 
blood,  especially  within  the  portal  vessels.  The  source  of  the  pigmentary 
matter,  together  with  its  pathological  relations  and  effects,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  settled.  With  our  present  knowledge,  the  pigment  liver  is  hardly 
entitled  to  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  hepatic  affections.  It  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter  as  entering  into  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  periodical 
fevers. 


HTPEBTROPHT    OF    THE    LIVER. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  liver  was  supposed  to  be  not  infrequent,  before  the 
several  degenerative  affections  to  which  this  Drgan  is  liable  were  as  well 
understood  as  now.  The  volume  of  the  liver  is  often  increased,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  ever  proceeds  from  hypertrophy.  The  existence  of 
true  hypertrophy,  as  a  morbid  lesion  of  the  liver,  is  questionable.  At  all 
events,  the  physician  is  never  called  upon  to  recognize  and  treat  hypertrophy 
of  this  organ.  The  meaning  of  true  hypertrophy  is,  of  course,  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  viz.,  abnormal  growth  of  a  part,  with  no  abnormal  change  in  com- 
position or  structure. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  SOLID  OR  COLLATITIOUS  VISCERA  OF  THE 

ABDOMEN.— CoKCLUDED. 

DisMiBes  Affecting  the  Biliary  Passages — Jaundice  or  Icterus — Functional  Affections  of  the 

Liver — Affections  of  the  Spleen — Affections  of  the  Pancreas. . 

DISEASES    AFFEGTINQ    THE    BILIARY    PASSAGES. 

The  diseases  affecting  the  liver  which  have  been  considered  relate,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  parenchyma  or  substance  of  the  organ.  The  biliary  pas- 
sages within  and  without  the  liver,  inclusive  of  the  gall-bladder,  are  liable  to 
disease.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  excretory  ducts 
is  probably  an  affection  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  Ordinary  inflammation, 
that  is,  analogous  to  inflammation  of  other  mucous  membranes,  constitutes, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  pathological  condition  giving  rise  to  the 
affection  called  icterus  or  jaundice,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  this 
affection  is  not  incident  to  structural  lesions  of  the  liver  or  surrounding  parts. 
The  opportunity  of  obtaining  autopsical  proof  of  this  is  rarely  offered,  because 
ordinary  inflammation  in  this  situation  does  not  prove  fatal.  The  swelling 
of  the  membrane  and  the  accumulation  of  mucus  within  the  ducts  occasion 
more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  bile ;  hence  its  reabsorption, 
constituting  jaundice.  The  clinical  history  of  cases  of  jaundice  referable  to 
this  pathological  condition  generally  shows  the  inflammation  to  have  bad  its 
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point  of  departure  in  the  duodenum,  extending  thence  into  the  common  dnct, 
and  perhaps  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  the  hepatic  duct  and  its  branches 
within  the  liver. 

In  some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  ducts  an 
exudation  of  lymph  takes  place,  and  occlusion  of  the  ducts  may  follow. 
Complete  closure  of  the  common  duct,  in  addition  to  jaundice,  leads  to  an 
accumulation  of  bile  within  the  gall-bladder.  The  gall-bladder,  under  these 
circumstances,  may  become  enormously  distended.  In  a  case  related  by  Van 
Swieteo  it  contained  eight  pounds  of  thick  bile.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Ben- 
son the  space  occupied  by  the  distended  gall-bladder  was  so  great  that  dropsy 
of  the  peritoneum  was  supposed  to  exist,  and  paracentesis  was  resorted  to. 
Frerichs,  who  cites  these  cases,  has  observed  a  case  in  which  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  eighteen  ounces.  The  accumulation  of  bile  within  the  gall- 
bladder may  also  occur  from  the  impaction  of  a  biliary  calcnlns  in  the  com- 
mon duct,  or  from  obstruction  of  this  duct  due  to  other  mechanical  causes. 
Obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct,  preventing  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  gall- 
bladder, but  not  into  the  common  duct  and  intestine,  does  not  give  rise  to 
jaundice,  but,  under  these  circumstances,  in  some  cases,  the  gall-bladder 
becomes  greatly  distended  with  a  purulent  liquid  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder.  A  case  has  been  reported  by  Prof. 
Pepper  in  which  the  gall-bladder  contained  after  death  two  quarts  of  purn- 
lent  liquid  mixed  with  bile,  the  cystic  duct  being  completely  closed  by  false 
membrane.*  In  some  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct  the  gall-bladder 
becomes  distended  with  a  serous  liquid.  In  these  cases  the  affection  is  con- 
sidered as  dropsical,  and  has  been  called  hydrops  cystidis  felhm»  The  liquid, 
however,  is  not  purely  a  transudation,  but  contains  more  or  less  of  inflamma- 
tory products. 

The  gall-bladder  distended  by  liquid  forms  a  tumor  which  is  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  a  hydatid  tumor  and  hepatic  abscess.  The  situation  of  the 
tumor,  its  form  before  dilatation  takes  place  sufficiently  to  distort  it,  and, 
exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  in  the  cystic  duct,  coexist- 
ing jaundice  are  to  be  relied  upon  in  making  the  discrimination.  The  ante- 
cedent history  and  the  accompanying  symptoms  are  also  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  distending  liquid  may  be  presumed  to  be  bile  when  coexisting 
jaundice  and  absence  of  bile  in  the  stools  show  the  common  duct  to  be 
obstructed  ;  and  the  liquid  is  either  purulent  or  sero-pnrulent  if  the  absence 
of  jaundice  shows  the  obstruction  to  be  in  the  cystic  duct.  An  exploration 
of  the  tumor  by  means  of  a  very  small  trocar  or  needle  may  be  warrantable, 
in  cases  of  doubt,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  roust  have  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  individual  cases. 
Puncturing  the  gall-bladder,  in  order  to  discharge  its  contents,  is  to  be  re- 
sorted to  when,  from  the  degree  of  dilatation,  there  is  danger  of  rupture 
taking  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  latter  accident  is  followed  by 
fatal  peritonitis.  If  punctured,  the  same  precautions  are  to  be  taken,  wiUi 
reference  to  peritoneal  adhesions,  as  in  opening  an  hepatic  abscess. 

Ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  and  of  the  excretory  ducts,  as  an  occasional 
effect  of  the  presence  of  calculi,  has  been  already  referred  to  in  treating  of 
the  passage  of  gall-stones  or  hepatic  colic.  Ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder 
is  sometimes  a  result  of  inflammation,  irrespective  of  biliary  calculi  or  dis- 
tension from  obstruction.  The  symptoms  of  cholecystitis^  as  it  has  been 
called,  however,  do  not  point  to  its  existence,  nor,  perhaps,  to  the  existence 
of  any  affection.  I  have  met  with  a  case  of  ulceration  and  perforation  re- 
sulting, apparently,  from  an  abscess  between  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder, 
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and,  in  ibis  case,  there  were  do  symptoms  of  any  disease  prior  to  the  sodden 
de?elopinent  of  peritonitis  dae  to  the  perforation.  There  were  no  calcoli  in 
this  case. 

The  gall-bladder  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  cancer.  In  most  cases,  however, 
when  seated  here,  it  is  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  liver. 

The  cueartt  lumbricaides,  or  ronnd  worm,  occasionally  migrates  f^om  the 
intestine  into  the  excretory  dncts  of  the  liver,  and  may  pass  into  the  branches 
of  the  hepatic  dact  within  the  liver.  Dilatation  of  these  dacts  is  a  lesion 
vising  from  persisting  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  or  common  duct  from  any 
csose. 

The  entozoa  known  as  the  Distoma  Hepaticum  and  Distoma  Lanceolatum, 
or  Uver^Jiukes,  which  are  common  in  the  biliary  passages  of  rnminant  animals, 
have  been  occasionally  found  in  man.  They  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  by 
irhich  their  existence  could  be  suspected.  With  our  present  knowledge,  they 
have  no  interest  or  importance,  in  a  pathological  view,  as  occurring  in  the 
haman  species. 

JAUNDICE,   OR   I0TERU8. 

The  presence  of  bile-pigment  in  the  blood,  in  sufficient  qnantity  to  give  to 
the  conjunctival  membrane  of  the  eye  and  to  the  skin  a  yellow  color,  greater 
or  less  in  degree,  constitutes  the  morbid  condition  known  as  Icterus,  or 
Jaundice.  The  term  cholcsmia  denotes  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood, 
and,  under  this  head,  in  treating  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  in 
J^ari  First,  has  been  considered  the  general  pathology  of  the  affection  to  be  now 
briefly  noticed.  Of  the  two  terms,  icterus  and  jaundice,  the  latter  is  more 
commonly  used.  Both  terms,  as  regards  their  significance,  relate  to  yellow- 
tteas  of  the  surface. 

Jaundice  is  strictly  never  an  individual  disease.  It  is  merely  an  effect  or 
ar^mptom  of  disease.  But  as  it  is  an  obvious  and  striking  morbid  condition, 
dependent  not  on  one  affection,  but  on  various  affections,  and  occurring  when 
^ta  eansation  is  not  evident,  for  convenience  it  is  regarded,  in  certain  cases, 
an  individual  disease.  Not  a  few  morbid  conditions,  nosologically  classed 
individual  diseases,  are  in  like  manner,  in  reality,  only  symptoms  or  effects 
<^  disease.  In  recognizing  jaundice  as  an  individual  disease,  cases  are  to  be 
Excluded  in  which  it  is  incidental  to  an  affection,  the  existence  of  which  is 
olearly  made  out.  Thus,  jaundice  occurs  in  certain  cases  of  all  the  hepatic 
directions  which  have  been  considered,  viz. ,  acute  hepatitis,  cirrhosis,  portal 
phlebitis,  cancer,  etc.  etc.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
sui  merely  a  symptom.  It  is  to  be  deemed  an  individual  disease  only  when 
tJie  rationale  of  its  occurrence,  although  perhaps  probable,  is  not  positive. 

The  presence  of  bile-pigment  in  the  blood,  or  cholsemia,  is  due  to  the 
iP^tibeorption  of  bile,  within  the  liver,  after  its  secretion.     The  biliverdin  and 
tht  biliary  salts  (the  glyco-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda)  are  formed 
within  the  liver,  that  is,  they  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.     The  bile,  how- 
ever, does  contain  at  least  one  excrementitious  principle,  viz.,  cholesterin. 
*Ihe  latter  constituent  of  bile  will  accumulate  in  the  blood  if  the  secretion  of 
^^  liver  be  from  any  cause  suspended.     The  other  constituents  just  named 
v«  Defer  present  in  the  blood  in  consequence  of  suspension  of  the  secretory 
ftiQetion  of  the  liver,  but  only  from  reabsorption  after  having  been  secreted. 
IRteie,  at  least,  are  the  views  most  consistent  with  our  present  knowledge. 
*fbtt  the  hematin  of  the  blood  may  undergo  a  transformation  into  a  substance 
^alogous  to  or  identical  with  biliverdin,  irrespective  of  the  action  of  the 
Krer,  mast  be  regarded  as  conjectural. 
The  reabsorption  of  bile  within  the  liver,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is 
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doe  to  obstrnction  to  its  passage  into  the  intestine.  And,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  jaundice  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indi- 
▼idnal  disease,  it  probably  depends  on  obstrnction  incident  to  inflammation 
of  the  biliary  ducts.  Obstrnction,  however,  may  proceed  from  other  causes, 
such  as  the  presence  of  a  calcnlus  in  the  common  or  hepatic  duct,  lumbricoid 
worms  in  these  ducts,  or  pressure  of  a  tnmor  upon  them.  Is  jaundice,  io  all 
instances,  attributable  to  obstruction  ?  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  jann- 
dice  having  been  developed  in  connection  with  some  other  serious  disease, 
and  the  opportunity  of  examination  after  death  being  afforded,  no  appreciable 
obstruction  was  discoverable.  Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  jaundice  suddenly, 
after  a  violent  mental  emotion,  has  been  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
mechanical  obstruction.  Spasm  of  the  ducts  is  hardly  adequate  to  explain 
these  cases,  and  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  under  particular 
conditions  of  the  circulation  within  the  liver,  the  bile  or  certain  of  its  elements 
may  enter  the  hepatic  veins.  ^ 

Yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  skin  takes  place  after  a  certain  amount 
of  bile  has  been  reabsorbed.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  jaundice,  the  bile- 
pigment  may  be  found  in  the  urine  and  in  the  liquid  of  serous  cavities.  The 
coloration  of  the  surface  depends  mainly  on  the  presence  of  bile-pigment  in 
the  transuded  liquid  which  infiltrates  the  tissues.  Other  things  being  eqnal, 
the  intensity  of  the  yellow  color  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  the  cho- 
Isemia.  The  biliverdin  is  readily  found  in  the  blood-serum,  but^  according 
to  Frerichs,  not  the  acids  which  exist  in  bile  in  combination  with  soda.  The 
presence  of  the  bite-pigment  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  shown  by  the  yellow 
color  of  the  liquid  beneath  the  epidermis  if  a  blister  be  applied. 

The  nrine,  in  cases  of  jaundice,  contains  the  coloring  principle  of  bile  in 
abundance.  Its  presence  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  it  gives  to  linen  a  yellow 
stain.  The  perspiration  contains  it,  and  the  body-linen  may  also  be  stained 
yellow,  especially  from  the  abundant  cutaneous  secretion  in  the  axilla.  It  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  contained  in  the  saliva,  nor,  as  a  rule,  is  it  found  in  mucns, 
but  it  may  be  found  in  the  sputa  of  pneumonitis  developed  in  a  person  affected 
with  jaundice.  A  beautiful  example  of  conservatism  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  milk  of  nursing  women  very  rarely  contains  it,  although  its  presence 
in  this  secretion  has  been  observed.  The  humors  of  the  eye  do  not  contain 
it,  except  in  some  cases  in  which  the  jaundice  is  unusually  intense.  The 
"jaundiced  eye"  is  so  rare  an  event,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  poetical 
license. 

The  tissues  in  the  interior  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  colored.  The 
coloration  is  seen  especially  in  the  areolar  tissue,  the  serous  membranes,  and 
the  muscles.  The  substance  of  the  brain  escapes,  except  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  unusually  infiltrated  with  serum — that  is,  oedematous. 

Bile  in  the  blood  acts  as  a  sedative  on  the  circulation  and  nervous  system. 
The  heart's  action  is  usually  diminished  in  frequency.  The  pulse  frequently 
falls  to  50,  40,  or  even  much  lower,  in  cases  in  which  the  jaundice  is  not 
associated  with  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  and,  if  thus  associated,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  is  less  than  if  jaundice  did  not  coexist.  The  respira- 
tions diminish  in  frequency  in  proportion  to  the  effect  on  the  circulation. 
The  mental  faculties  are  dull,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  somnolency. 
Pruritus  of  the  surface,  especially  in  the  axilla  and  inguinal  region,  trouble- 
some more  particularly  at  night,  is  an  occasional  symptom. 

The  symptomQ  referable  to  the  digestive  system  are  frequently  due  to  co- 

1  The  discussion  of  mooted  pathological  points  relating  to  the  transformation  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  hlood,  and  of  the  biliary  acids  into  bile  pigment,  within  the 
Tascnlar  system,  is  inconHistent  with  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  treatise  by  Frerichs 
may  be  consulted  on  these  as  on  other  points  relating  to  affections  of  the  liver. 
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existing  daodenitis  or  gastrodnodenitis.  Anorexia,  nansea,  and  soroetimes 
▼omiting,  thirst,  more  or  less  pain  referable  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
epigastrium,  and  tenderness  in  that  situation,  are  symptoms  denoting  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  gastro-duodenal  membrane.  In  cases  of  jaundice 
disconnected  from  this  affection,  the  appetite  may  be  but  little  or  not  at  all 
impaired,  and  certain  articles  of  food  are  apparently  digested  without  diffi- 
calty.  Fatty  food  is  imperfectly  digested,  and  chemical  examination  of  the 
evacnations  from  the  bowels  shows  fat  in  more  or  less  abundance.  Patients 
have  an  antipathy  to  fatty  articles  of  diet  The  nutrition  for  a  time  may  be 
bat  little  affected,  but  sooner  or  later  loss  in  weight  takes  place,  and  is  pro- 
gressive if  the  jaundice  continne. 

The  appearance  of  the  dejections  is  important,  as  affording  evidence  of 
the  completeness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile  into 
the  intestine.  If  complete  occlusion  exist,  the  stools  a^e  ash  or  clay-colored. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  more  or  less  of  the  yellowish  or  brownish  color 
of  health  if  the  obstruction  be  only  partial.  The  feces,  when  the  intestines 
are  devoid  of  bile,  emit  a  fetid  odor,  due  to  putrefactive  decomposition,  and 
the  formation  of  gas  is  frequently  troublesome.  Generally,  the  bowels  are 
constipated,  bnt  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  even  when  complete 
occlusion  exists. 

Jaundice  may  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  withont  giving  rise  to 
notable  disturbance.  The  system  sometimes  tolerates  the  accumulation  of 
bile  for  a  long  time.  Not  infrequently  patients  are  able  to  be  up  and  about 
as  in  health,  experiencing  but  little  inconvenience.  The  symptoms  and  the 
gravity  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  pathological  conditions  with 
which  the  jaundice  is  associated.  If  the  jaundice  depend  on  inflammation 
of  the  biliary  ducts  in  connection  with  subacute  gastro-duodenitis,  the  prog- 
nosis is  always  favorable.  The  affection  usually  continues  from  one  ta  two 
or  three  weeks.  If  it  depend  on  the  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  in  the  common 
or  hepatic  duct,  the  recovery  will  depend  on  the  passage  of  the  stone  into 
the  intestine,  or,  backward,  into  the  gall-bladder.  Permanent  obstruction 
from  a  gall-stone,  deposit  of  lymph  in  the  ducts,  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor 
involves,  of  course,  persistence  of  the  jaundice.  Under  these  circumstances 
serions  results  may  not  take  place  for  a  considerable  or  even  a  long  period. 
Cases  have  been  observed  by  Graves  and  Stokes,  Budd  and  others,  in  which 
the  nutrition  of  the  body  was  not  greatly  impaired  for  one,  two,  and  even 
fonr  years.  Life  has  continued  under  these  circumstances  for  a  much  longer 
period.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  body  wastes,  the  patient  becomes  anae- 
mic and  cachectic,  the  vital  powers  gradually  fail,  and  the  termination  is  fatal, 
irrespective  of  the  morbid  condition  giving  rise  to  the  jaundice,  or  an  inter- 
current affection  of  any  other  organ  than  the  liver.  In  a  case  which  I  saw 
with  Dr.  J.  O.  Stone,  of  this  city,  the  patient  apparently  suffering  exclusively 
from  obstruction,  the  cause  of  which  was  not  ascertained  either  before  or 
after  death,  the  duration  was  about  eight  months.  In  the  majority  of  the 
cases  of  jaundice  from  permanent  obstruction,  the  duration  of  life  does  not 
extend  beyond  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

When  life  is  destroyed  purely  by  the  retention  of  bile,  the  liver  is  the 
seat  of  important  lesions.  The  bile-ducts  within  the  liver  become  dilated  ; 
the  gall-bladder  may,  or  may  not,  become  distended  with  bile ;  the  liver  is 
at  first  increased  in  volume  from  the  accumulation  of  bile,  but  subsequently 
its  volume  is  diminished,  and  it  becomes  flabby  and  wrinkled.  The  persist- 
ing distension  of  the  hepatic  bile-ducts,  at  length  leads  to  an  arrest  of  the 
secretion  of  bile.     According  to  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  and  Budd,*  the  se- 

I  Qay'8  HospiUl  Reports,  Oct.  1843.     Vide  Badd,  op.  oit. 
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•creting  cells  of  the  liyer  nndergo  disintegration.  The  correctness  of  this 
"Statement  is  denied  by  Frerichs.  In  proportion  as  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
arrested,  the  jaundice  will  diminish,  and  the  patient  may  soffer  from  the 
retention  in  the  blood  of  the  excrementitions  portion  of  the  bile,  viz.,  chol 
terin.  In  some  cases  death  is  preceded  by  convulsions  and  coma.  In  som 
of. these  cases  cholestersemia  may  be  supposed  to  exist.  But  these  ph 
nomena,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  are  due  to  nraemta,  Post-mortei 
examinations  show  an  accumulation  of  granules  of  blie-pfgment  in  th  ^^^ 
uriniferous  tubes,  when  jaundice  has  existed  for  a  considerable  or  long  perio(^2^ 
and  the  ursmia  proceeds  from  the  morbid  condition  of  kidneys.  Hydr^^^ 
peritoneum  may  occur  in  the  latter  period  of  the  affection ;  and  gener*  ■i^j 
dropsy  is  sometimes  a  result  of  the  superinduced  renal  affection. 

The  diagnosis  of  jaundice  is  readily  made  if  the  examination  of  the  l^^^^. 
tient  be  in  the  daytime.     The  yellowness  may  not  be  apparent  by  artific^    /g/ 
light.     The  yellow  tint  of  the  surface  seen  in  some  cases  of  cancer,  int   .^r. 
mitting  fever,  and  chlorosis,  is  readily  discriminated  from  slight  janndice,        by 
the  absence  of  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  latter  being  always  pres-^ot 
in  jaundice.     But  to  determine  the  causative  pathological  conditions  in       jo- 
dividual  cases,  is  not  always  easy,  nor,  in  all  cases,  practicable.     The  dep^^o. 
dence  on  inflammation  of  the  biliary  ducts  connected  with  duodenitis      or 
gastro-duodenitis,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  prec^cd- 
ing  and  accompanying  the  jaundice,  viz.,  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting,  WLud 
tenderness  over,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  the  epigastrium.    The  presence  . 
of  a  gall-stone  may  be  inferred  from  the  pre-existence  and  coexistence   of 
the  symptoms  of  hepatic  colic.     A  tumor  which  presses  npon  the  commoQ 
duct  may  be  discoverable  by  manual  exploration.     From  the  character  of 
the  tumor,  and  the  coexisting  symptoms,  its  cancerous  nature  may  sometiises 
be  inferred.     Occlusion  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  ducts  exclusive  of 
duodenitis,  from  lumbricoid  worms  in  the  common  duct,  and  other  cadses, 
cannot  be  determined  during  life ;  the  existence  only  of  obstruction  is  de« 
terminable  in  such  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  jaundice,  it  has  been  much  the  custom  to  prescribe 
active  cathartics  and  emetics  under  an  idea  of  removing  the  biliary  obstruc- 
tion  by  their  operation.     If,   however,  the  jaundice  be  connected  irith 
duodenitis  or  gastro-duodenitis,  not  only  are  these  measures  ineffectual,  but 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  do  harm.     If  the  obstruction  be  caused  by  a  ^&|^* 
stone,  its  passage  will  not  be  hastened  by  these  measures ;  and  they  ^i^^ 
weaken  the  patient,  without  doing  good,  if  the  jaundice  depend  on  a  inixiot 
pressing  on  the  common  or  hepatic  duct.     As  remedies,  then,  addressed  to 
the  obstruction  giving  rise  to  the  jaundice,  cathartics  and  emetics  are  co^' 
tra- indicated. 

The  treatment  of  janndice,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  to  be  addressed   ^^ 
a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.     Laxatives  or     ^^ 
thartics  are  only  required  for  the  relief  of  constipation.    And,  when  reqni  r^^» 
the  mildest  forms  are  to  be  preferred.     There  is  no  ground  for  the  supp^®*' 
tion  that  mercury  exerts  any  special  eflBcacy,  but  a  few  grains  of  calom^^  ^^ 
blue  mass  frequently  prove  as  mild  and  effective  as  any  form  of  catharti^^  ^1 
laxative,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  saline  draught.     The  latter  alone    ^*^^" 
often  suffice.     The  saline  mineral  waters,  such  as  the  Congress  or  Kissir*^*** 
water,  will  frequently  secure  an  adequate  laxative  effect.      Remedied      ^^ 
soothe  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  are  useful,  such  as  small  doses  of  r*^  ^^' 
phia  or  some  of  the  succedanea  of  opium,  viz  ,  belladonna,  hyoscyamns,  con  i  ^^  ?' 
etc.     Couium  has  been  considered  as  a  remedy  having  a  special  efficacrjT     ^^ 
jaundice.     Its  apparent  efficacy  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  its  us^lt* ' 
nesb  as  a  soothing  remedy,  and,  partly,  by  iu  supplanting  active  cathart  ^^^ 
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and  emetics  which  are  iDJarioag.  The  diet  shoald  be  bland  and  digestible. 
Fatty  articles  of  food  shoold  be  excluded,  and  to  these  the  patient  generally 
has  an  antipathy.  A  blister  oyer  the  epigastrium  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
QsefoL  Accidental  symptoms  will,  of  coarse,  claim  appropriate  palliative 
measores. 

In  cases  of  jaundice  connected  with  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  the  pallia- 
tion of  pain  is  the  chief  object  of  treatment.  The  occurrence  of  jaundice 
does  not  add  indications  to  those  which  have  been  already  considered  as 
pertaining  to  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  or  hepatic  colic. 

Jaundice  dependent  on  irremediable  causes,  such  as  permanent  occlusion 
of  the  biliary  ducts  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  does  not  admit  of  cure.  And 
the  existence  of  an  irremediable  cause  is  to  be  inferred  when  the  jaundice 
persists  for  several  weeks  or  months.  A  fecal  tumor  in  the  transverse  colon 
baa  been  known  to  give  rise  to  jaundice  by  pressing  on  the  common  duct. 
Soch  a  tumor  may  be  removed,  but,  in  general,  tumors  so  situated  as  to 
produce  obstrnction  are  persisting.  The  several  objects  of  treatment,  as 
regards  the  jaundice,  are,  the  elimination  of  bile  by  the  renal  and  cutaneous 
emanctories  and  the  support  of  the  powers  of  life  in  order  to  postpone,  as 
long  as  possible,  the  fatal  termination.  With  a  view  to  the  elimination  of 
bile,  the  action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  excited  by  the  vegetable  diuretic 
remedies,  and  the  functions  of  the  skin  maintained  by  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath  and  guarding  against  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  The  powers  of  life 
are  to  be  supported  by  a  nutritious  diet,  together  with  all  the  hygienic 
means,  moral  and  physical,  of  invigorating  the  system. 

In  cases  of  jaundice  ending  in  recovery,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
jellowness  of  the  skin  continues  for  some  time  after  the  reabsorption  of  bile 
has  ceased.  The  coloring  matter,  being  without 'the  vessels,  remains  when 
the  cboliemia  no  longer  exists.  Of  the  continuance  of  the  cholsemia,  or  of 
the  conditions  which  occasioned  the  jaundice,  the  urine  affords  the  most 
reliable  evidence.  The  affection  is  to  be  considered  as  having  ended  when 
the  coloring  matter  ceases  to  be  apparent  in  the  urine.  According  to  Fre- 
richs,  the  bile  acids  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  jaundice. 
Harley,  however,  states  that  they  are  present  as  long  as  bile  is  reabsorbed, 
and  that  when  the  secretory  function  becomes  much  impaired  in  cases  of 
persisting  jaundice,  these  acids  are  replaced  by  leucine  and  tyrosine.^ 

FUNCTIONAL    AFFECTIONS    OF    THl    LIVER. 

The  functional  affections  of  the  liver  relate  to  the  circulation  of  blood 

^thin  the  organ,  and  to  its  secretory  functions.     The  consideration  of  these 

•flections  will  be  brief.     They  have  heretofore  held  a  prominent  place  in 

ptthological  speculations,  and  they  are  still  often  mentioned  by  physicians 

^  conversing  with  each  other  and  with  their  patients.     But  the  amount  of 

^r  actual  knowledge  of  hepatic  disorders,  exclusive  of  the  affections  already 

^Qsidered,  is  extremely  limited.    In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  with  our  present 

^Uowledge,  the  importance  of  the  functional  affections  of  the  liver  is  in  strik- 

'i^g  contrast  with  the  frequency  with  which  the  organ  is  referred  to  as  the 

'OQrce  of  morbid  phenomena. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  is  incident  to  lesions  of  the  heart  involving  im- 
pediment to  the  venous  circulation.  This  impediment  arises  especially  from 
^Qtraction  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  which  is  a  rare  lesion.  It  follows  con- 
^'^^ction  at  the  pulmonic  orifice,  and  this  is  not  a  frequent  lesion.  Mitral 
'eaions  lead  to  it  by  inducing  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.     It 

*  Janndioe,  its  Pathology  and  Treatment,  London,  1B63.     Aitken,  op,  cit, 
S2 
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also  arSseirfrom  OTer-distension  and  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
as  a  result  of  emphysema  of  the  longs.  The  accaroalation  of  blood  within 
the  liver,  in  certain  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  occasions  enlargement  of  the 
organ  as  determined  bj  physical  examination,  and  the  size  of  the  organ  fa 
sometimes  observed  to  vary  considerably  at  different  times,  owing  to  differ- 
ences in  the  degree  of  congestion.  The  organ  is  fonud  to  be  congested  after 
death,  the  tnfra-lobnlar  veins  being  especially  conspicnoos,  and  contribatiog 
not  infrequently  to  the  appearance  characteristic  of  the  so-called  nutmeg 
liver. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  hepatic  congestion  in  these  cases  Is  im* 
portant  as  interfering  with  the  secretory  functions  of  the  liver.  The  obstme- 
tion  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  hepatic  veins  induces  portal  congestion,  and 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other 
symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system.  Saline  laxatives  are  considered 
as  useful  by  relieving  temporarily  the  portal  congestion.  The  congestion 
doe  to  cardiac  lesions  is  chronic,  and  admits  of  only  palliative  treatment. 

Congestion,  transient  or  less  persisting,  and  not  produced  mechanicallj, 
as  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  is  attributed  to  over-ingestion  of  food,  especiallv 
of  a  stimulating  quality,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  use  of  condiments  which 
excite  the  stomach,  such  as  pepper  and  mustard.  The  heat  in  tropical 
climates,  and  the  special  cause  of  periodical  fever,  are  supposed  to  give  rise 
to  hepatic  congestion.  A  sense  of  weight  in  the  right  hypochondriam, 
impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  sallow  complexion,  are  symptoms 
often  attributed  to  hepatic  congestion.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
pathological  condition  is  represented  by  the  foregoing  symptoms.  Hepatic 
congestion  from  other  than  mechanical  causes  doubtless  occurs,  but  the 
agencies  producing  it  and  its  morbid  effects  are  not  understood.  The  diag<- 
nosis,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  not  practicable,  and  the  physician, 
therefore,  in  treating  it  acts  upon  the  suspicion  of  its  existence. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  liver  is  an  event  extremely  infrequent,  which  may  be 
due  to  hepatic  congestion.  In  most  cases,  however,  this  event  occurs  in  con* 
nection  with  hemorrhages  in  other  situations,  as  in  purpura  and  yellow  fever. 
It  has  been  observed  in  some  cases  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever.  It  may 
be  a  result  of  an  injury  over  the  liver.  There  are  no  means  of  determining 
its  occurrence  during  life. 

Functional  disorders  of  the  biliary  secretion  are,  a  morbid  excess,  a  mor- 
bid deficiency,  and  a  vitiation  of  the  bile.  A  morbid  excess  of  bile  is  sup- 
posed to  enter  into  the  etiology  of  diarrhoea,  colic,  and  sporadic  cholera 
in  certain  cases.  Deficiency  of  bile  is  often  treated  as  a  functional  affec- 
tion under  the  name  of  torpor  of  the  liver,  remedies  being  given  to  increase 
the  biliary  secretion.  A  whitish  or  ashy  color  of  the  stools  is  probably  evi- 
dence of  deficient  secretion,  although  this  appearance  may  arise  from  undue 
absorption  of  bile  from  the  intestinal-  canal.  Every  practitioner  is  familiar 
with  this  appearance  of  the  stools  in  young  children,  and  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  opium  The  production  of  so-called  bilious  stools  by  the  ose  of 
mercury  is  well  known.  Torpor  of  the  liver  is  a  phrase  ofted  applied  to 
cases  iu  which  the  morbid  condition  is  obscure.  It  affords  an  acceptable 
explanation  to  patients,  owing  to  the  popular  notion  that  the  liver  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  ailments  referable  to  digestion  and  the  nervous  system. 
And,  whatever  may  be  the  rationale,  a  mercurial  cathartic  or  laxative  often 
affords  relief  of  the  symptoms  which  are  vaguely  called  bilious.  A  deficiency 
of  precise  knowledge  respecting  excess  and  deficiency  of  the  secretion  of 
bile,  as  functional  disorders,  must  be  confessed,  but,  as  regards  vitiation  of 
bile,  the  deficiency  of  knowledge  is  still  greater.     Acrid  bile  is  supposed  to 
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be  sometimes  secreted,  and  the  greenish  color  of  the  stools,  sometimes  ob- 
served, especially  In  children,  has  been  considered  to  denote  a  morbid  qaality 
of  bile.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  vitiated  bile  may  be  secreted,  bat  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  morbid  changes  are  due  to  a  faulty  secretion 
or  to  canses  acting  within  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
tagne  than  to  regard  a  vitiated  secretion  of  bile  as  a  functional  disorder  fur- 
nishing therapeutical  indications. 

The  great  discovery  by  Bernard  of  the  production  of  sugar  vrithin  the 
liver,  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  important  disorders  may  not  relate  to 
this  function.  A  deficient  production  of  sugar  may  be  among  the  proxi- 
mate morbid  effects  pf  disorganizing  hepatic  lesions,  and  of  functional  inac- 
tivity of  the  organ  due  to  ansemia  and  defective  innervation.  But  of  this 
we  have,  as  yet,  no  positive  knowledge.  The  question  whether  an  excessive 
production  of  sngar  be  not  involved  in  the  affection  known  as  diabetes  melH- 
tu$  will  come  up  in  treating  of  the  pathological  character  of  that  affection. 

AFFECTIONS    OF    THE    SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  acute  and  chronic,  and  of 
Tarious  structural  affections;  it  is  liable  to  vascular  engorgement  and  to 
extravasation  of  blood.  Irrespective  of  engorgement,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  purely  functional  affections  referable  to  this  organ. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  or  splenitis,  must  be  an  extremely  rare 
affection  in  this  country :  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  it.  Cases,  how- 
evef,  have  been  repeatedly  observed,  in  which  the  appearances  after  death 
have  afforded  ample  proof  of  its  existence.  Simply  enlargement,  softening, 
and  congestion  of  the  organ  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of 
Inflammation.  The  post-mortem  proof  requires  the  presence  of  an  inflam- 
matory product,  viz.,  lymph  or  pus. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  the  pus  may  be  infiltrated. or  an  abscess 
may  be  formed,  or  the  pus  may  be  in  small  disseminated  collections;  in  the 
latter  case,  pyaemia  is  generally  associated,  and  purulent  collections  are  found 
In  other  situations.  In  addition  to  the  presence  of  inflammatory  products, 
the  organ  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  softened,  and  congested.  Inflammation 
of  the  peritoneal  investment  of  the  organ  is  generally  involved.  A  splenic 
abscess  may  be  evacuated  in  different  directions,  like  an  hepatic  abscess,  viz., 
into  the  chest,  stomach,  peritoneum,  or  externally  through  the  integument. 
The  quantity  of  pus  in  some  cases  of  splenic  abscess  is  enormous. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  observed  are,  pain  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium  and  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  organ,  more 
or  less  febrile  movement,  with  anorexia,  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  upon  these  symptoms,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence of  enlargement  afforded  by  palpation  and  percussion,  and,  in  some 
eases,  the  appearance  of  an  abscess  under  the  integument,  or  the  discharge 
of  pus  by  vomiting,  stool,  or  expectoration,  the  source  of  the  pus  being 
traced  to  the  spleen.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  the  existence  of 
splenic  abscess  is  ascertained,  the  diagnosis  is  confessedly  difficult,  and 
hence  there  is  ground  for  distrusting  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  in  cases 
of  supposed  splenitis  ending  in  recovery.  The  discrimination  of  splenic 
abscess  from  suppuration  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spleen  is  not  easy. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis,  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect 
trustworthy  data  for  determining  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  ter- 
mination is  fatal.     If  suppuration  take  place,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable. 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  acute  inflammation 
affecting  other  purenchymatuus  structures,  for  example,  the  liver.     In  the 
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management  of  splenic  abscess  tending  to  open  through  the  integnmeot,  the 
same  precautions  are  to  be  observed  as  in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess. 

Chronic  splenitis  is  supposed  to  exist  in  certain  cases  of  enlargeroent  of 
the  spleen.  The  existence,  however,  of  inflammation  in  a  chronic  form,  is 
donbtful,  if,  after  death,  inflammatory  products  are  wanting ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish,  during  life,  between  inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory 
enlargement  of  this  organ.  More  or  less  enlargement  occurs  as  a  concomi- 
tant or  sequel  of  intermitting  fever,  and  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the 
latter.  This  enlargement  is  commonly  known,  in  districts  in  which  inter- 
mitting fever  prevails,  as  the  agtie  cake.  Enlargement  has  been  already 
noticed  as  occurring  in  a  small  proportion  of  cas^s  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
The  increase  of  size  in  some  of  these  cases  is  very  great,  and  the  spleen  may 
become  considerably  larger  than  the  contracted  liver.  Notable  enlargement 
belongs  to  the  history  of  leucocythcmia.  More  or  less  enlargeoaent  and 
softening  occur  in  typhoid  fev«r  and  other  affections.  The  organ  sometimes 
is  found  greatly  enlarged  without  any  apparent  connection  with  other  affec- 
tions. The  enlargement  may  be  of  short  duration,  and  it  is  then  probably 
due  mainly,  or  exclusively,  to  an  accumulation  of  blood  or  engorgement. 
In  general,  when  the  enlargement  is  more  or  less  persisting,  an  examination 
after  death  shows  no  material  structural  change,  and,  hence,  the  organ  is  to 
be  considered  as  hypertrophied. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  rarely  attended  with  mqch  pain  or 
tenderness  on  pressure.  If  not  greatly  enlarged,  there  may  be  no  local 
symptoms  directing  attention  to  an  affection  of  the  organ.  If  moch  eo- 
larged,  its  weight  occasions  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  tension  in  the  left 
hypoehondrium.  As  already  stated,  in  treating  of  hydro-peritoneum,  there 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen  alone  ever  gives 
rise  to  peritoneal  dropsy.  Disconnected  from  the  pathological  associations 
under  which  it'is  generally  presented,  it  may  exist  without  any  notable  gen- 
eral symptoms. 

Splenic  enlargement  is  generally  ascertained  without  difficulty  by  palpa- 
tion and  percussion.  In  some  cases  the  enlarged  organ  extends  upward, 
pushing  up  the  diaphragm,  and  causing  an  evident  projection  of  the  Valse  ribs 
of  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  Its  upper  border  is  accurately  indicated  by 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  pulmonary  resonance  and  flatness  on  per- 
cussion, and  the  lower  border  is  determined,  approximatively,  by  finding  the 
upper  limit  of  tympanitic  resonance.  In  other  cases  the  organ  is  dragged 
downward  by  its  weight,  and  it  may  descend  as  low  as  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  abdominal  walls  are  thin  and  relaxed,  the 
organ  may  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  restored  to  its  normal  position.  The 
form  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other  abdominal  tumors.  The  hilus 
may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  treatment  of  enlargement  due  to  either  engorgement  or  hypertrophy, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  has  reference  to  associated  affections,  viz.,  in- 
termitting fever,  leucocythemia,  cirrhosis.  In  the  cases  met  with  in  practice, 
the  most  frequent  association  by  far  is  with  intermitting  fever,  and  the  thera- 
peutical measures  indicated  wilt  be  considered  in  treating  of  the  latter 
disease.  The  treatment  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  enlargement  has  no 
apparent  pathological  relations,  must  have  reference  to  the  symptoms  and 
general  condition  in  individual  cases.  There  is  no  special  course  of  medica- 
tion to  be  pursued. 

Extravasation  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  vascular  engorgement 
of  the  spleen,  and  the  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  capsule  and 
the  escape  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  has  been  observed  in 
caties  of  intermitting  fever,  of  typhoid  fever,  and  during  an  epileptic  par- 
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OTj^m.  Death  may  take  place  Immediately,  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  in 
most  of  the  cases  which  have  been  observed,  the  duration  of  life,  after  the 
mptare,  baa  not  exceeded  twenty-foar  hoars.  The  symptoms  resemble  those 
irhich  follow  intestinal  perforation,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  cannot  be 
made  with  positiveness.  Were  it  practicable  to  recognize  the  accident  by 
the  symptoms,  the  treatment  woald  be  the  same  as  in  cases  of  perforation, 
"VIS.,  opiom  in  full  doses,  with  perfect  qaietade  of  body.  It  woald  be  proper 
4o  apply  cold  over  the  abdomen.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  treatment 
tieyond  palliation. 

Most  of  the  stractnral  changes  which  have  been  considered  in  treating  of 
the  affections  of  the  liver  are  occasionally  found  in  the  spleen.     It  is  some- 
tAmes  indurated,  resembling,  in  resistance,  the  kidney,  and  microscopical 
examination  shows  a  fibrinous  deposit.     This  deposit,  limited  to  portions  of 
the  organ  at  its  surface,  is  not  uncommon.     The  waxy  or  lardaceous  deposit 
takes  place  in  this  organ  connected  with  a  simi4ar  change  in  the  liver,  or  with 
]nilmonary  taberculosis.     The  whole  of  the  spleen  is  rarely  affected,  the 
deposit  being  limited  to  portions  of  the  organ,  and  hence  the  organ  is  not 
BQch  enlarged.     In  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis,  miliary  granulations  are  fre- 
quently found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  this  organ,  more  especially  in 
^ildren.     Ordinary  yellow  tubercle  is  sometimes  deposited  here.     Cancer  of 
the  spleen  is  exceeding  rare,  and  is  always  secondary.     Hydatids  have  been 
obierved  in  this  organ,  but  their  occurrence  here  is  very  infrequent.     The 
organ  may  be  simply  atrophied,  and  is  sometimes  extremely  wasted.     These 
itractoral  changes  do  not  claim  consideration  as  individual  affections. 

Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  understand  fully  the  con- 
•eqoeDces  of  the  impairment  or  loss  of  the  functions  of  the  spleen.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  organ  may  be  removed  from  inferior  animals  without 
the  destruction  of  life  or  serious  injury  to  health.  This  fact  gofs  to  show 
that  whatever  may  be  its  functions  they  are  adequately  performed  by  other 
orgtDS  in  its  absence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  statement  is 
Applicable  to  man  as  well  as  to  inferior  animals.  A  case  of  much  interest, 
tt  bearing  on  this  point,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  former  pupil, 
Dr.  John  L.  Alston,  of  Texas,  who,  during  the  present  civil  war,  has  served 
IB  the  army  of  the  rebellion.  The  following  account  of  the  case  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  written  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  where  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner 
<^  war :  "I  will  g^ve  you  the  history  of  a  very  interesting  case  which  came 
uder  my  treatment  after  the  battle  of  Perrysville.  Wm.  H.  Worden,  aged 
*hoot  eighteen  years,  in  fine  health,  was  wounded. on  the  8th  Oct.  1861. 
"nie  ball  entered  the  integument  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  spinous  process 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  pursued  a  diagonal  course  upward,  coming 
OQt between  the  ninth  and  tenth  rib  half  way  between  the  sternum  and  spine. 
I'be  ball  must  have  entered  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  for  at  the  orifice  where 
it  made  its  exit  nearly  the  whole  of  the  spleen  protruded.  The  organ  was 
i^twoonded,  and  it  had  a  fresh  and  florid  appearance  as  if  it  were  not  much 
l^golated.  The  protruding  portion  measured  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
'^gth  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width.  He  came  under  my  observation 
^  the  third  day  after  the  wound  was  received.  My  friend  Surgeon  Rice, 
^Oen.  Cheatham's  staff,  agreed  with  me  that  the  protruding  substance  was 
^^ipleen.  I  immediately  threw  a  strong  ligature  around  it,  and  each  day 
^Sbteaed  the  ligature.  It  dropped  off  on  the  fourth  day.  The  stump  which 
^mained  plugged  up  the  bullet-hole.  No  suppuration  ensued,  and  he  got 
^^U  without  a  bad  symptom.  On  the  day  after  the  ligature  came  off  he  was 
^tting  op,  and  was  walking  about  in  five  or  six  days  afterward.  He  said 
pH  he  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  when  he  received  the  wound.  When  he 
l^ft  the  hospital  he  was  entirely  well,  not  seeming  to  suffer  at  all  from  the 
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loss  of  his  spleen.^    I  shall  look  after  his  case  when  the  war  is  over  and  see 
how  he  gets  on." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  effects  followed  in  this  case 
which  are  sometimes  observed  after  the  removal  of  the  spleen  from  the  dog 
or  cat,  viz.,  a  ravenous  appetite  and  ferocity  of  disposition. 


AFFEOTIONS    OF    THE    PANOI^EAS. 

Owing  to  their  infreqaency,  and  their  obscurity  as  regards  diagnosis,  affec* 
tions  of  the  pancreas  require,  in  this  work,  but  a  passing  notice.  This  gland 
may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic.  Of  all  the  glandular 
organs — liver,  ovaries,  testes,  kidneys,  etc. — the  pancreas  is  perhaps  the 
least  liable  to  become  inflamed.  Acute  pancrecUUis  has  been  found,  on 
examination  after  death,  to  occur  in  cases  of  continued  fever,  of  puerperal 
fever,  of  pyaemia,  and  apparently  as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  mercury. 
The  morbid  appearances  denoting  acute  inflammation  are  engorgement, 
softening,  enlargement,  and  suppuration.  Gangrene  has  been  observed. 
The  symptoms  which  have  been  observed  are  pain  referable  to  the  epigas- 
trium, vomiting,  diarrhoea,  chills,  and  more  or  less  febrile  movement.  The 
data  for  determining  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection  are  insufficient  A 
discharge,  by  vomiting  and  stool,  of  a  liquid  resembling  saliva,  supposed  to 
be  the  pancreatic  secretion,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  diagnostic  symptom, 
but  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It 
remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  stools  is  a  diag- 
nostic symptom.  The  diagnosis,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  impractica- 
ble. Were  it  practicable  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  affection  before 
death,  the  indications  for  treatment  would  be  the  same  as  in  other  paren- 
chymatous inflammations.  An  abscess  of  the  pancreas  has  been  known  to 
open  into  the  stomach.  Chronic  pancreatitis  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
obscure,  as  regards  diagnostic  symptoms,  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
In  a  case  observed  by  Wilks,  death  followed  extreme  emaciation  without 
any  symptoms  pointing  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.'  From  what  has  been 
stated  with  regard  to  the  diagnosis,  it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  either  acute  or  chronic 
pancreatitis  ends  in  recovery. 

The  pancreas  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  cancer,  which  is  generally  secondary 
to  cancerous  deposits  in  adjacent  parts.  According  to  Wilks,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cases  regarded  as  cases  of  scirrhus,  the  affection  is  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  this 
organ,  constituting  an  affection  analogous  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  the 
two  affections  are  apt  to  be  associated.  Enlargement  of  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  from  chronic  inflammation,  cancerous  disease,  or  the  formation  of 
cysts,  may  constitute  a  tumor  discoverable  by  manual  exploration.  The 
diagnosis  involves  its  discrimination  from  other  tumors  in  the  same  situation. 
It  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and  cancer  of 
the  pylorus.  A  pulsation  may  be  communicated  to  the  tumor  from  the  aorta, 
and  this  will  suggest  the  idea  of  aneurism.  The  diagnostic  symptpms  and 
signs  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  to  be  sought  for,  and  this 
affection  excluded  by  their  absence."  Cancer  of  the  pylorus  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  absence  of  the  gastric  symptoms  which  usually  accompany  this 

'  It  would  appear  from  Dr.  Alston'!  account  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  organ  was 
removed. 
'  Pathological  Anatomj. 
*  Fi</e  page  488. 
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Affection.*  The  conDection  of  stroctaral  disease  of  the  pancreas  and  fatty 
^^iarrboea  has  been  considered  in  treating  of  the  latter.  The  presence  of 
^ree  fat  in  the  aivine  dejections,  taken  in  connection  with  a  tumor  supposed 
^o  be  an  enlarged  pancreas,  is  nndonbtedly  a  point  of  much  weight  in  the 
diagnosis.  The  absence  of  fatty  dejections,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
X30t  proof  against,  but  their  existence  is  strong  evidence  for,  the  supposition 
'^at  the  tumor  is  pancreatic. 

Enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  may  give  rise  to  serious  results 
#Tom  pressure  upon  adjacent  parts.     The  duct  leading  from  the  pancreas  is 
sometimes  compressed,  and  dilatation  of  its  branches  within  the  organ  en- 
dues.    Pressure  upon  the  ductus  communis,  involvings  obstruction  to  the  flow 
^  bile,  is  followed  by  the  retention  of  this  secretion,  causing  persistent 
jaundice,  dilatation  of  the  bile-ducts,  and,  at  length,  disorganization  of  the 
liver.     Wilks  states  that  in  the  cases  of  jaundice  associated  with  enlarge- 
xnent  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  which  have  come  under  his  observation, 
'the  obstruction  and  retention  of  bile  have  been  due,  not  to  the  pressure  of 
the  pancreatic  tumor  on  the  common  duct,  but  to  associated  disease  of  Glis- 
con's  capsule  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     An  enlarged  pancreas  may  cause 
obttroction  of  the  pylorus  or  duodenum,  and  this  renders  it  difiScult  to  differ- 
entiate the  affection  from  cancer  of  the  pylorus.     Pressure  upon  the  portal 
vein  may  exist  to  an  extent  to  give  rise  to  hydro-peritoneum. 

Finally,  calculi  sometimes  form  within  the  pancreatic  ducts,  varying  in 
siie  from  that  of  a  pea  to  an  almond.  These  have  been  found  in  consider- 
able Dumber.  In  their  journey  along  the  excretory  passage  to  the  duodenum, 
they  may  occasion  severe  pain,  resembling  that  caused  by  biliary  calculi. 
Pirozjsms  of  pain  due  to  the  passage  of  pancreatic  calculi,  or  attacks  of 
pancreatic  colic,  are  doubtless  sometimes  attributed  to  gall-stones,  nor  is  it 
practicable,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis. 
The  differential  diagnosis  is  not,  practically,  very  important,  since  the  indica- 
tioni  for  treatment  are  the  same  in  either  case.  Clinical  observation  with 
reference  to  the  presence  of  free  fat  in  the  dejections,  may  show  this  symp- 
tom to  be  present  in  cases  in  which,  withont  special  attention,  it  is  over- 
looked, and  it  may  be  fbund  that  this  symptom  is  of  much  value  in  the 
liiagnosis  of  affections  of  the  pancreas. 

>   r/rf€  page  437. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Pjrelimmary  Remarka — Congestion  of  the  Brain,  Active  and  Passive^Apoplexj — Anatomical 
Characterfl — Clinical  History — Pathological  Character — Causation — ^Diagnosis — ^Prognosis 
— ^Treatment — Insolation  or  San-stroke. 

The  parts  composing  the  nervoos  system,  are,  firii,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  which,  with  the  nerves  therewith  directly  connected,  form  the  cerebro- 
ipinal  axis;  and,  second,  a  series  of  ganglia  situated  within  the  skall,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column,  which,  together  with  nerves  distribated 
to  the  viscera  and  bloodvessels,  and  indirectly  connected  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  constitute  the  division  commonly  called  the  sympathetic  system. 
The  latter  division  of  the  nervous  system,  although  doubtless  largely  involved 
in  pathological  phenomena,  is  not  known  to  be  the  seat  of  any  of  the  dis- 
eases which  are  to  be  considered  in  this  section.  Of  the  morbid  conditfons 
which  relate  specially  to  the  sympathetic  system,  we  have,  as  yet,  very  little 
positive  knowledge.  The-  diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system,  therefore, 
will  be  found  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  cerebro-spinal  division. 

Of  the  diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system,  the  greater  part  relate  to  the 
nervous  centres — the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  I  shall  consider,  first,  the  dis- 
eases affecting  the  brain,  or,  more  properly,  the  encephalon;  for  the  relations 
of  the  membranes  within  the  skull  to  the  brain  are  such,  that  their  affections 
are  to  be  treated  of  in  this  connection.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  important 
encephalic  diseases  have  their  point  of  departure  in  the  membranes.  This 
statement  applies  equally  to  affections  within  the  spinal  canal.  The  brain 
and  its  membranes  are  subject  to  morbid  conditions  essentially  the  same  as 
in  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  viz  ,  congestion,  inflammation,  hemor- 
rhage, and  various  structural  lesions.  But  there  are  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  which  are  peculiar  to  this  system,  and  distinguished  as  the  neuroses. 
These  will  be  considered*after  having  treated  of  the  affections  which,  as  re- 
gards pathological  character,  are  common  to  this  and  other  of  the  anatomical 
systems.  Morbid  conditions  pertaining  to  the  circulation  are  of  special  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  nervous  centres.  Cerebral  congestion  is  to  be. 
reckoned  among  the  affections  of  the  brain,  and  its  consideration  will  pre- 
pare the  way  for  treating  of  other  affections.  . 

CONGESTION    OF    THE    BRAIN. 

Certain  peculiarities  pertaining  to  the  circulation  within  the  cranium  are 
of  importance,  as  favoring  the  occurrence  of  congestion.     A  large  propor- 
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tion  of  blood  goes  to  the  head  :  it  has  been  estimated  that  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  mass  is  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  organism.  The  greater  part 
of  the  iDtra-crania]  blood  is  within  the  vessels  of  the  membranes,  ineloding 
the  reservoirs  for  venous  blood  which  are  peculiar  to  this  situation,  called  the 
sinuses.  The  brain  is  subject  to  intense  functional  activity  in  emotional  and 
intellectual  acts,  which  increase  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  in 
conformity  with  the  general  law,  that  the  demand  for  blood  in  parts  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  intensity  of  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  The  blood 
within  the  skull  is  removed  from  direct  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence,  it  has 
been  inferred,  a  suction-force  must  keep  the  intra-cranial  vessels  full  of  blood. 
This  application  of  physics  was  pointed  out  by  Alexander  Monroe,  of  Edin- 
burgh,' and  more  fully  by  Abercrombie  and  Kellie,  the  latter  having  made 
numerous  experiments  on  inferior  animals  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  liquid 
within  the  skull  remained  the  same  after  death  from  hemorrhage  and  from 
strangulation.  Subsequently  Dr.  Burrows,  of  London,  performed  a  series 
of  experiments  which  appeared  to  disprove  the  results  of  those  made  by 
Kellie.'  Burrows  showed  that  the  blood  within  the  skull  was  apparently 
diminished  when  animals  were  suspended  by  the  ears  after  death,  mod  con* 
gestion  was  induced  by  suspension  with  the  head  downwards.  His  observa- 
tions appeared  to  show  that  the  suction-force  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  force  of  gravitation.  Bennett  dissents  from  the  conclusions  which  Bar- 
rows deduces  from  his  experiments,  and  states  that,  although  the  quantity  of 
blood  appears  to  differ  according  to  the  position  after  death,  the  differeooe 
is  only  in  appearance ;  the  blood-globules  gravitate,  but  the  amonnt  of  liquid 
is  unaffected,  for  the  plumpness  of  the  brain  is  not  lessened  as  it  is  when  * 
hole  is  made  in  the  skull,  and  the  animal  then  suspended  by  the  ears. 

An  inference  drawn  from  the  operation  of  the  suction-force  is,  tint  If 
blood  be  deficient  in  one  class  of  vessels,  it  accumulates  proportionately  in 
another  class.  If  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain  by  the  arteries  be 
diminished,  enough  is  detained  in  the  veins  and  sinuses  to  make  op  the  defi- 
ciency. Yenous  congestion,  therefore,  is  necessarily  incident  to  a  defective 
supply  of  arterial  blood. 

Another  physical  point  which  has  been  assumed  is,  that  the  substance  of 
the  brain  is  incompressible  by  any  amount  of  force  which  the  heart  can  exert 
through  the  arteries,  and,  hence,  that  the  blood  within  the  skull  can  never 
exceed  a  certain  amount  Taking  this  in  connection  with  the  absence  of 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  suction  principle,  and  the  conclusion  is,  that 
the  amount  of  blood  within  the  cranium  can  neither  be  increased  nor  dimi- 
nished. 

That  the  blood  may  be  morbidly  increased  I  believe  to  be  abandaoUy 
shown  by  direct  observation.  In  some  cases  in  which  death  is  attributable 
to  cerebral  congestion,  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  within  the  cranium 
is  notably  greater  than  is  ever  found  under  other  circumstances.  Assuming 
the  brain-substance  to  be  incompressible  by  any  force  which  can  be  exerted 
by  the  heart,  there  is  a  force  pertaining  to  the  circAttion  which,  in  this  con- 
nection, seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  viz.,  the  attractive  force  acting  di- 
rectly upon  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  that  force  which  is  increased  in  active 
.congestion  and  inflammation.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
this  force  may  be  morbidly  increased,  but,  in  conjunction  with  the  force  of 
the  heart's  action,  it  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  tho  brain  to 
compression. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  as  of  other  parts,  may  be  active  or  passive.    Is 

■  ObservatioDB  on  Nervous  Sjstem,  1783. 

'  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  eto.,  American  edition,  1848. 
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active  congestioo  there  is  an  ondae  determination  of  blood ;  that  is,  more 
blood  enters  the  part  through  the  distributing  arteries  than  can  be  readily 
returned  from  the  part  by  the  veins.  Physiological  types  of  this  pathological 
conditioD  are  blushing  and  the  erection  of  the  penis.  In  passive  congestion, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  accumulates  in  a  part  purely  in  consequence  of 
some  obstacle  to  its  return  by  the  veins,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to 
the  part  may  not  be  greater,  but  even  less,  than  in  health. 

Active  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  a  degree  to  constitute  an  affection  more 

or  less  gprave,  sometimes  giving  rise  to  apoplexy  and  sudden  death,  may  be 

coDoected  with  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.     A 

striking  case  of  sudden  death,  the  only  pathological  conditions  found  being 

iotense  cerebral  congestion  and  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  has  been 

iriren  in  another  section.^     Cases  of  this  kind  are  extremely  infrequent,  for 

fimple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  a  marked  degree  is  a  very  rare  affection. 

The  occurrence  of  congestion  sufficient  to  produce  sudden  death  (congestive 

•poplezy),  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  determined  by  co-operating 

eiiues  which  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  such  as  exercise  or  mental 

excitement,  together  with  causes  which,  at  the  same  time,  impede  the  return 

of  blood  to  the  heart,  such  as  over-distension  of  the  stomach.     In  the  case 

JQit  referred  to,  the  sudden  attack  took  place  during  exercise  directly  after 

a  meaL     In  most  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  there  exists 

dther  mitral  regurgitation  or  aortic  insufficiency,  which  are  conservative  as 

regards  a  liability  to  active  cerebral  congestion. 

Insolation  is  another  cause  of  active  congestion.  In  certain  cases  of  sun- 
Mroke,  an  excessive  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  head  is  found  after 
death.  Insolation,  or  sun-stroke,  will  be  hereafter  considered  as  an  individual 
^flection. 

Excessive  mental  or  emotional  activity,  as  in  a  fit  of  anger,  is  a  cause  of 
Active  congestion.  Another  cause  is  alcoholic  stimulation.  Active  con- 
9i;ttion  is  a  pathological  element  in  the  maniacal  delirium  which  is  sometimes 
^  direct  effect  of  excessive  indulgence  in  wine  or  spirits  (delirium  ebriosum), 
'Whereas  the  affection  known  as  delirium  tremens  is  an  indirect  effect,  occur- 
tug  usually  when,  from  any  cause,  the  accustomed  stimulation  is  withdrawn 
Or  diminiahed. 

Of  the  causes  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  foregoing  are  the  more 
But  congestion  sufficient  to  produce  speedy  death  may  occur  with- 
out any  obvious  cause.  Of  this  fact  I  shall  cite  an  example  under  the  head 
of  congestive  apoplexy.  Sudden  coma  from  congestion,  ending  fatally  or 
^^therwiae,  will  be  considered  as  coming  under  the  head  of  apoplexy. 

The  lymptoms  denoting  active  congestion  of  the  brain  of  considerable 
Isiteasity,  but  falling  short  of  a  degree  sufficient  to  produce  apoplexy  or 
Aaidden  coma,  are  as  follows  :  Pain  in  the  head,  varying  in  degree,  sometimes 
Intense,  with  a  sense  of  fulness,  bursting,  or  weight.     The  pain  is  not  limited 
t^  one  ude,  nor  to  any  particular  part  of  the  head.     Delirium  sometimes 
Oscars,  and,  if  present,  is' active.     This  symptom  occurs  chiefly  in  cases  in 
^vbieh  the  congestion  is  due  to  excessive  alcoholic  stimulation.     The  coun- 
't.CQiiee  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  suffused  or  injected,  with  intolerance  of  light 
Avdiometimea  scintillations.     The  head  is  hot.     The  carotids  and  temporal 
arteries  pulsate  strongly,  and  the  patient  is  conscious  of  a  throbbing  sensa- 
tion in  the  head.     Inability  to  control  mental  operations,  mental  confusion, 
■•nd  momentary  loss  of  consciousness  are  occasional  symptoms ;  also  vertigo, 
'^Qoitos  aorium,  and  some  embarrassment  in  speech.     It  may  be  doubted 
vl^ether  paralysis  (hemiplegia)  be  ever  due  exclusively  to  congestion.     It 


1  Vide  page  292. 
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has  been  snpposed  that  transient  hemiplegia,  sometinoes,  bat  very  rarely, 
observed  in  cases  of  active  congestion,  may  be  produced  solely  by  the 
ftccnmalation  of  blood  in  the  vessels ;  bat  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to 
think  that  there  exists  some  additional  canse  for  the  paralysis. 

The  symptoms  jast  enamerated  point  very  distinctly  to  the  ezistenee  of 
active  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  first  sta^ 
of  acQte  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  the  pathological 
condition  is,  in  fact,  the  same.  This  discrimination  cannot  at  once  be  made 
with  positiveness,  bat  the  differential  diagnosis  is  soon  settled  by  the  coorae 
of  events.  Practically,  the  discrimination  is  not  of  great  importance.  Refer- 
ence is  now  had  to  congestion  existing  in  considerable  intensity.  It  may 
exist  in  a  moderate  or  slight  degree.  The  symptoms  will  be  more  or  less 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  congestion  is  greater  or  less  in  degree. 

Simple  congestion  is  merely  a  fonctional  affection.  It  involves  no  lesion; 
if  the  congestion  be  removed  the  stractures  are  left  intact.  In  a  slight  or 
moderate  degree,  it  involves  no  immediate  danger.  As  already  stated,  hoir^ 
ever,  it  may  be  developed  rapidly  in  a  sofficient  degree  to  prodace  apoplexy 
and  sadden  death.  In  a  lesser  degree  of  intensity,  it  may  prove  serious  by 
eventuating  in  other  pathological  conditions,  viz.,  extravasation  of  blood, 
serous  effusion,  and  perhaps  in  inflammation. 

Intense  congestion  calls  for  bloodletting.  Relief  is  obtained  roost  promptlj 
by  this  measure,  and  promptness  of  relief  may  be  of  vast  importance  in  pre- 
venting apoplexy  or  the  pathological  conditions  just  named.  Bloodletting 
affords  relief  by  weakening  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  and  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  head.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  denote  t 
degree  of  congestion  sufficient  to  call  for  so  prompt  and  efficient  a  measure  ai 
bloodletting,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  ice  to  the  head,  stimalating  iiot 
pediluvia,  and  an  active  purgative. 

These  measures  are  for  the  removal  or  diminution  of  the  existing  conges- 
tion. The  treatment,  in  addition,  should  embrace,  if  possible,  the  reraofri 
of  the  causes ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit  or  plethoric,  regalation 
of  diet  and  occasional  saline  laxatives  are  advisable. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  differs  materially  from  the  form  just  con- 
sidered.    Mechanical  pressure  from  over-distended  vessels  exists  alike  in 
both  ;  but  there  is  superadded,  in  active  congestion,  the  excitation  of  »ti 
overplus  of  arterial  blood,  and  in  passive  congestion,  the  sedation  of  an  ex- 
cess of  venous  blood.     This  difference  accounts  for  a  marked  disparity  i^ 
the  symptoms.     In  passive  congestion  there  is  no  increased  determination  ^^ 
blood  to  the  head,  but  the  blood  accumulates  from  detention.     Of  this  for«^ 
of  congestion  strangulation  is  the  type. 

In  a  degree  to  constitute  a  morbid  condition,  passive  congestion  may  ^^ 
produced  by  any  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  t^T^* 
head.  It  is  incident  to  pertain  diseases  of  the  heart,  especially  to  obstn^^ 
tion  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  valvular  lesions  on  that  side,  br 
more  frequently  from  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  as  a  res 
of  mitral  lesions.  Abolition  of  the  sinuses  by  coagula,  due  to  inflammati 
induces  passive  congestion  in  the  communicating  veins.  Diminished  arte 
circulation  is  another  cause.  The  latter  involves  the  suction-force  pecull 
to  the  circulation  within  the  cranium.  If  this  force  tend  to  keep  the 
cephalon  filled  with  blood  when  the  arterial  supply  is  lessened,  the  veno 
blood  is  proportionately  increased,  and,  hence,  venous  congestion.  Passi 
congestion  from  this  cause  is  supposed  to  exist  in  eases  of  various  affectio 
in  which,  in  connection  with  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  head-sympto 
become  developed,  more  especially  in  diseases  of  children  accompanied  wi 
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exhaastion,  as  iq  certain  cases  of  so-called  cholera  infantam.  The  occar- 
reoce  of  passiTe  congestion,  under  tliese  circumstances,  in  children  especially, 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  brain  in  early  life  has  less  functional 
ictiTity,  and  the  attraction  for  arterial  blood  is  consequently  less  than  in 
after  years. 

The  symptoms  denoting  passive  congestion  Ate,  drowsiness,  dnlness  of 
Bind,  blunted  perceptions,  and,  in  children,  sometimes  convulsions.  Throb- 
bing of  the  carotids  and  temporal  arteries,  active  delirium,  increased  heat, 
ind  other  symptoms  denoting  active  congestion,  are  wanting.  These  symp- 
toms are  dae,  in  part,  to  the  pressure  of  the  distended  veins,  and,  in  part, 
to  the  excess  of  venous,  or  the  deficiency  of  arterial  blood.  Passive,  as  well 
as  active  congestion  may  lead  to  extravasation  of  blood  or  to  serous  effa- 
lion. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  is  to  be  considered  as,  not  an  individual 
affection,  bat  a  morbid  element  entering  into  various  affections.  When  de- 
pendent on  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood,  from  the  he^ad, 
caosed  by  cardiac  lesions,  tumor  of  the  neck,  etc.,  the  object  of  treatment 
is,  if  possible,  to  diminish  the  obstruction.  It  can  do  no  good  to  diminish 
the  mass  of  blood  by  bloodletting.  It  is  doubtful  if  aught  is  to  be  effected 
by  revnlsive  measures.  Anything  which  weakens  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion, tends  to  increase  the  congestion.  If  dependent  on  feebleness  of  the 
cireolation,  the  therapeutical  indications  are,  to  remove,  if  possible,  the 
flutes  of  exhaustion,  and  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation  by  tonics, 
HioolaDts,  and  nutritious  diet. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  allusion  may  be 
made  to  the  difiScuIty  of  determining,  after  death,  an  amount  of  fulness  of 
the  vessels  to  be  considered  as  morbid.  The  variation  in  this  respect  within 
normal  limits,  is  considerable,  the  differences  being  due  to  circumstances 
incident  to  the  act  of  dying,  and  perhaps  occurring  after  death.  On  this 
point,  Rokitansky  remarks  as  follows:  ''There. is  perhaps  no  respect  in 
nhicb  moderation  in  estimating  appearances  needs  so  much  to  be  impressed 
oo  the  onpractised  observer,  as  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  contained 
in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater.  As  a  general  rule,  a  very  moderate  injec- 
tiODis  erroneously  looked  upon  as  congestion.''^  The  statement  in  the  last 
aentence  of  this  quotation  is  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  world  as  well  as 
to  YieoDa. 

APOPLEXY. 

The  term  apoplexy  signifies  a  stroke  or  shock,  and  the  latter  terms  are 
often  tantologically  added.     It  is  common  to  say,  an  apoplectic  stroke   or 
nhock«     It  would  be  an  improvement  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  term 
apoplexy  as  the  name  of  an  individual  affection.     As  commonly  used,  it  is 
applied  to  the  sudden  abolition,  or  notable  impairment  of  consciousness,  or 
SQoden  coma,  dependent  on  different  pathological  conditions.     The  latter 
<50Qstitiite  different  affections,  and  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the  apoplec- 
tic phenomena  as  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  these  affections.     In 
conformity  with  long  usage,  however,  apoplexy  will  doubtless  continue  to 
^d  its  place  in  the  nosology,  and  I  shall  therefore  treat  of  it  as  a  distinct 
^Uttse,  pointing' out  the  different  pathological  conditions  with  which  it  is 
coikDectCKl,  under  the  head  of  anatomical  characters. 

Aratomioal  Characters. — In  fatal  cases  of  apoplexy,  the  most  frequent 
f^ological  condition  by  far  is  hemorrhage  within  the  cranium.      This 

'  Morbid  Anatomy,  American  ed.,  1855,  vol.  11.  p.  339. 
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has  been  supposed  that  transient  hemiplegia,  sometinoes,  bat  rery  rarely, 
observed  in  eases  of  active  congestion,  may  be  produced  solely  by  the 
accnmnlation  of  blood  in  the  vessels ;  bat  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to 
think  that  there  exists  some  additional  canse  for  the  paralysis. 

The  symptoms  jnst  enumerated  point  very  distinctly  to  the  existence  oQ 
active  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  first  sta^^ 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  the  pathological 
condition  is,  in  fact,  the  same.  This  discrimination  cannot  at  once  be  mad^ 
with  positiveness,  but  the  differential  diagnosis  is  soon  settled  by  the  coonk^ 
of  events.  Practically,  the  discrimination  is  not  of  great  importance.  Refe^ 
ence  is  now  had  to  congestion  existing  in  considerable  intensity.  It  ni%j 
exist  in  a  moderate  or  slight  degree.  The  symptoms  will  be  more  or  le^ 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  congestion  is  greater  or  less  in  degree. 

Simple  congestion  is  merely  a  functional  affection.  It  involves  no  lesfon; 
if  the  congestion  be  removed  the  structures  are  left  intact.  In  a  slight  or 
moderate  degree,  it  involves  no  immediate  danger.  As  already  stated,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  developed  rapidly  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  produce  apoplexy 
and  sudden  death.  In  a  le83er  degree  of  intensity,  it  may  prove  serious  by 
eventuating  in  other  pathological  conditions,  viz.,  extravasation  of  blood, 
serous  effusion,  and  perhaps  in  inflammation. 

Intense  congestion  calls  for  bloodletting.  Relief  is  obtained  roost  promptly 
by  this  measure,  and  promptness  of  relief  may  be  of  vast  importance  in  pre- 
venting apoplexy  or  the  pathological  conditions  just  named.  Bloodletting 
affords  relief  by  weakening  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  and  diroinisbing 
the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  head.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  denote! 
degree  of  congestion  sufficient  to  call  for  so  prompt  and  efficient  %  measure  as 
bloodletting,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  ice  to  the  head,  stimulating  bot 
pediluvia,  and  an  active  purgative. 

These  measures  are  for  the  removal  or  diminution  of  the  existing  conges- 
tion. The  treatment,  in  addition,  should  embrace,  if  possible,  the  reraofil 
of  the  causes ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit  or  plethoric,  regulation 
of  diet  and  occasional  saline  laxatives  are  advisable. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  differs  materially  from  the  form  just  con- 
sidered. Mechanical  pressure  from  over-distended  vessels  exists  alike  in 
both  ;  but  there  is  superadded,  in  active  congestion,  the  excitation  of  w 
overplus  of  arterial  blood,  and  in  passive  congestion,  the  sedation  of  an  ex- 
cess of  venous  blood.  This  difference  accounts  for  a  marked  disparity  in 
the  symptoms.  In  passive  congestion  there  is  no  increased  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  but  the  blood  accumulates  from  detention.  Of  this  forn 
of  congestion  strangulation  is  the  type. 

In  a  degree  to  constitute  a  morbid  condition,  passive  congestion  maybe 
produced  by  any  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  tbe 
head.  It  is  incident  to  certain  diseases  of  the  heart,  especially  to  ohstmc- 
tion  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  valvular  lesions  on  that  side,  but 
more  frequently  from  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  as  a  rcsnll 
of  mitral  lesions.  Abolition  of  the  sinuses  by  coagnla,  due  to  inflammation, 
induces  passive  congestion  in  the  communicating  veins.  Diminished  arterial 
circulation  is  another  cause.  The  latter  involves  the  suction-force  pecaliaf 
to  the  circulation  within  the  cranium.  If  this  force  tend  to  keep  thcen- 
cephalon  filled  with  blood  when  the  arterial  supply  is  lessened,  the  venons 
blood  is  proportionately  increased,  and,  hence,  venous  congestion.  Passite 
congestion  from  this  cause  is  supposed  to  exist  in  eases  of  various  affections 
in  which,  in  connection  with  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  head-symptoros 
become  developed,  more  especially  in  diseases  of  children  accompanied  with 
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ezhaastioD,  as  in  certain  cases  of  so-called  cholera  infantam.  The  occur- 
rence of  passive  congestion,  under  these  circumstances,  in  children  especially, 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  brain  in  early  life  has  less  functional 
activity,  and  the  attraction  for  arterial  blood  is  consequently  less  than  in 
after  years. 

The  symptoms  denoting  passive  congestion  Ate,  drowsiness,  dulness  of 
mind,  blunted  perceptions,  and,  in  children,  sometimes  convulsions.  Throb- 
bing of  the  carotids  and  temporal  arteries,  active  delirium,  increased  heat, 
and  other  symptoms  denoting  active  congestion,  are  wanting.  These  symp- 
toms are  due,  in  part,  to  the  pressure  of  the  distended  veins,  and,  in  part, 
to  the  excess  of  venous,  or  the  deficiency  of  arterial  blood.  Passive,  as  well 
as  active  congestion  may  lead  to  extravasation  of  blood  or  to  serous  effu- 
sion. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  is  to  be  considered  as,  not  an  individual 
affection,  but  a  morbid  element  entering  into  various  affections.  When  de- 
pendent on  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood,  from  the  he^ad, 
caused  by  cardiac  lesions,  tumor  of  the  neck,  etc.,  the  object  of  treatment 
is,  if  possible,  to  diminish  the  obstruction.  It  can  do  no  good  to  diminish 
the  mass  of  blood  by  bloodletting.  It  is  doubtful  if  aught  is  to  be  effected 
by  revulsive  measures.  Anything  which  weakens  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion, tends  to  increase  the  congestion.  If  dependent  on  feebleness  of  the 
circulation,  the  therapeutical  indications  are,  to  remove,  if  possible,  the 
causes  of  exhaustion,  and  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation  by  tonics, 
stimulants,  and  nutritious  diet. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  allusion  may  be 
made  to  the  difficulty  of  determining,  after  death,  an  amount  of  fulness  of 
the  vessels  to  be  considered  as  morbid.  The  variation  in  this  respect  within 
normal  limits,  is  considerable,  the  differences  being  due  to  circumstances 
incident  to  the  act  of  dying,  and  perhaps  occurring  after  death.  On  this 
point,  Rokitansky  remarks  as  follows:  ''There. is  perhaps  no  respect  in 
which  moderation  in  estimating  appearances  needs  so  much  to  be  impressed 
on  the  unpractised  observer,  as  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  contained 
in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater.  As  a  general  rule,  a  very  moderate  injec- 
tion is  erroneously  looked  upon  as  congestion."^  The  statement  in  the  last 
lentence  of  this  quotation  is  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  world  as  well  as 
to  Vienna. 

APOPLEXY. 

The  term  apoplexy  signifies  a  stroke  or  shock,  and  the  latter  terms  are 
often  tautologically  added.  It  is  common  to  say,  an  apoplectic  stroke  or 
shock.  It  would  be  an  improvement  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  term 
apoplexy  as  the  name  of  an  individual  affection.  As  commonly  used,  it  is 
applied  to  the  sudden  abolition,  or  notable  impairment  of  consciousness,  or 
sudden  coma,  dependent  on  different  pathological  conditions.  The  latter 
constitute  different  affections,  and  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the  apoplec- 
tic phenomena  as  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  these  affections.  In 
conformity  with  long  usage,  however,  apoplexy  will  doubtless  continue  to 
hold  its  place  in  the  nosology,  and  I  shall  therefore  treat  of  it  as  a  distinct 
disease,  pointing  out  the  different  pathological  conditions  with  which  it  is 
connected,  under  the  head  of  anatomical  characters. 

Anatomical  Chabagtebs. — In  fatal  cases  of  apoplexy,  the  most  frequent 
pathological  condition  by  far  is  hemorrhage  within  the  cranium.      This 

1  Morbid  Anatomy,  American  ed.,  1855,  vol.  11.  p.  339. 
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p«tho1o^ca1  coDdltion,  which  might  with  propriety  be  rep^arded  as  const 
fating  an  individnal  affection,  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  apoplex^ 
and  hereafter  with  paralysis.     Apoplexy,  dependent  on  eztraTasation 
blood,  has  been  distinguished  as  apoplexia  sanguinea  vel  gravis.     T*^ 
French  writers  especially  employ  the  term  apoplexy  to  denote  extrayasatic^^ 
in  different  organs,  as  apoplexy  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  etc.    With  as  the  te^^] 
is  nsaally  restricted  to  an  encephalic  affection,  with  the  exception  of  p^o/. 
monary  apoplexy.     Hemorrhage  within  the  craninm,  as  elsewhere,  involreif, 
of  course,  laceration  of  the  coats  of  vessels.    The  hemorrhage  may  take  plaev 
in  different  situations  within  the  skull.     It  may  take  place  into  the  sabstaoce 
of  the  brain,  and  between  the  meningeal  membranes.     In  the  latter  sitoatioo 
it  is  comparatively  infrequent.     The  amount  of  extravasation  differs  macb  fn 
different  cases,  varying  ffom  a  few  drops  to  several  ounces  and  even  poonds. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  gravity  of  the  affection  is  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  extravasated.     Occasionally  blood  is  extravasated  in 
isolated  small  points  more  or  less  numerous.     This  form  of  extravasatioD  has 
been  called,  after  Cruveilhier,  capillary  apoplexy. 

All  parts  of  the  brain-substance  are  not  equally  liable  to  be  the  seat 
of  hemorrhage.  It  occurs  oftenest  by  far  within  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  optici  ;  next  in  frequency  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  convolutions,  especially  in  the  middle  lobe;  rarely  in  the  cerehelhm; 
still  more  rarely  in  the  pons  Varolii ;  and  other  parts,  viz.,  corpus  caUtmm^ 
fornix^  hippocampi,  etc.,  together  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  almost 
exempt  from  the  liability  to  its  occurrence.  The  hemorrhage  occurs,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  in  one  of  the  hemispheres,  and  facts  do  not  appear  to 
show  a  greater  liability  to  its  occurrence  in  either  the  right  or  left  hemis- 
phere. It  may  occur  simultaneously  in  both  hemispheres,  bat  instances  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Its  occurrence  successively,  after  an  interval  of  greater 
or  less  duration,  in  the  two  sides  is  not  extremely  infrequent.  If  the  extra- 
vasation take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  not  infreqnentlj 
the  blood  finds  its  way  into  the  latter,  and,  rupturing  the  septum  lucidum  in 
some  cases,  it  collects  in  both  ventricles. 

An  examination,  when  death  has  followed  within  a  few  honrs  after  the 
extravasation,  shows  &  clot  with  bloody  serum  contained  in  a  cavitj  pro- 
duced by  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  clot  is  dark  and 
friable,  resembling  a  recent  coagulura  in  other  situations,  or  without  the 
body.  If  life  be  prolonged  for  several  days,  the  clot  is  still  darker  and  more 
dense.  After  a  still  longer  period,  the  clot  is  less  deeply  colored  and  crjs- 
tallized  heraatin  or  hematoidin  are  found  on  microscopical  examination. 
The  clot  at  length  loseff  its  color  and  resembles  a  mass  of  fibrin.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  serous  portion  of  the  extravasated  blood  is  absorbed.  The 
fibrin  becomes  surrounded  by  a  cyst  and  is  gradually  absorbed.  The  cyst 
contracts  as  absorption  of  the  clot  goes  on,  and  its  surfaces  adhere  when  the 
clot  is  completely  absorbed,  leaving  a  cicatrix,  the  substance  of  the  hrain 
having,  of  course,  been  permanently  damaged  by  the  laceration  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  brain-substance  surrounding  the 
clot,  if  death  take  place  within  a  short  period,  is  usually  more  or  less  softened, 
and  reddened  by  the  imbibition  of  the  serum  colored  with  hematin.  In  some 
cases,  this  softening  may  have  preceded  the  extravasation,  but  it  is  probablj 
due,  in  most  cases,  chiefly  to  inflammation  excited  by  the  presence  of  the 
clot,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  foreign  substance.  The  occurrence  of  circumscribed 
inflammation  around  the  clot  accounts  for  certain  symptoms  during  life.  The 
period  required  for  the  processes  of  recovery  varies  according  to  the  qnantity 
of  extrnvnsrtted  blood,  the  degree  and  extent  of  softening  from  the  inflamma- 
tion which  the  clot  excites,  and  other  circumstances.     Many  months  mast 
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be  reqaired,  under  favorable  circumstances,  even  when  the  extravasation  is 
snail.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  sufficient  to  occasion 
laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  a  permanent  lesion  is  left,  although 
ekatrization  takes  place.  Certain  effects  of  the  injury  which  the  brain  has 
received  are  inevitable.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  after  a  clot  has  become 
eocjated  and  while  absorption  is  going  on,  a  fresh  extravasation  takes  place 
in  the  same  situation.  More  frequently  a  subsequent  hemorrhage  takes 
place  at  a  new  point,  and  perhaps  in  the  opposite  hemisphere.  Patients 
•ometimea  experience  a  series  of  extravasations  at  intervals  more  or  less 
remote,  and  the  appearances  after  death  then  exemplify  the  different  stages 
in  the  processes  of  recovery.  In  some  cases,  after  an  apoplectic  extravasa- 
tioD  of  ancient  date,  cysts  are  found  which  contain  a  bloody  serum.  These 
may  remain  indefinitely.  In  other  cases,  the  absorption  of  the  clot  ceases  at 
a  certain  point,  and  the  clot  thereafter  remains  permanently,  presenting  the 
appearance,  after  death,  of  a  cancerous  or  tuberculous  deposit,  with  which, 
01  a  superficial  examination,  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded. 

The  foregoing  characters  relate  to  hemorrhage  taking  place  into  the  snb- 
itance  of  the  brain.  In  meningeal  hemorrhage,  the  extravasation  takes  place 
beaeath  the  arachnoid  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  The  blood  may  diffuse 
itielf  under  the  arachnoid,  but,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  abundant,  rupture  of 
tlni  membrane  takes  place  and  the  blood  escapes  into  the  arachnoid  cavity. 
Ii  this  situation  the  hemorrhage  does  not  occasion  laceration  of  the  brain- 
Mbstance,  but  produces  compression  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  extra- 
tnation.  The  subsequent  changes  which  occur  are  similar  to  those  in  cases 
ii  which  the  extravasation  is  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  It  is  probable 
thtt  absorption  of  the  effused  blood  may  take  place  in  this  situation  if  the 
<|iaBtity  be  small.  Meningeal^  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  peripheral  apoplexy, 
oeeors  especially  in  infancy.  After  infantile  life,  it  chiefly  occurs  in  old  persons, 
bit  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  Hemorrhage  taking  place  between 
tWdora  mater  and  skull  is  always  either  traumatic  or  a  result  of  caries  of 
Ibe  bone,  and  therefore  falls  within  the  domain  of  surgery. 

Extravasation  of  blood,  although  the  most  frequent  pathological  condition 

h  filial  cases  of  apoplexy,  does  not  exist  in  all  cases.    An  apoplectic  attack 

h  sometimes  due  to  suddenly  developed  congestion  of  the  brain.    Apoplexy 

dependent  on  this  condition  is  distinguished  as  simple,  congestive^  or  vascular. 

laa  anatomical  characters  in  these  cases  consist  of  great  fulness  of  the  ves- 

Mi  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  together  with  abundant  red  points  when  the 

iMn-substance  is  divided  with  the  scalpel.     I  have  already  referred  to  a 

^Ue  of  fatal  apoplexy  from  congestion  occurring  in  connection  with  simple 

hypertrophy  of  the  heart.     The  following  case  will  exemplify  the  rapidity 

^th  which,  in  this  form  of  apoplexy,  life  may  be  destroyed  : — 

Mr.  B.,  aged  79,  farmer,  having  always  had  robust  health,  retired  to  bed 
tfker  spending  the  evening  with  his  family,  apparently  as  well  as  usual.  He 
dept  in  a  room  adjoining  to  that  in  which  his  family  were  sitting,  and,  shortly 
ifkar  be  bad  retired,  his  noisy  respiration  attracted  attention.  He  was  found 
io  be  nnconscions,  and  breathing  at  lengthened  intervals.  Death  occurred 
before  any  physician  reached  the  house.  On  examination  after  death,  no- 
Idng  was  discovered  save  excessive  fulness  of  the  intra-cranial  vessels.  The 
leairt  was  moderately  enlarged  ;  the  aortic  valves  were  somewhat  rigid,  with 
isaulU  calcareous  deposit  at  the  junction  of  the  valvular  segments.  The 
beait  cavities  contained  but  little  blood  and  no  decolorized  fibrin. 

The  sudden  occurrence  of  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  arachnoid 
enfftfy  or  subarachnoid  space  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  pathological  con- 
iitlon  sometimes  giving  rise  to  apoplexy.  Apoplexy  attributed  to  this  con- 
iitiOD  bas  been  distinguished  as  serous  apoplexy.     It  is  doubtful  whether 
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seroas  effaslon  alone  ever  gives  rise  to  apoplexy.  At  all  events,  examples 
are  so  rare  that  this  pathological  condition  need  not  be  tai^en  into  accoant 
in  diagnosis.  Finally,  cases  of  so-called  apoplexy  have  been  reported  bj 
Andral,  Abercrombie,  Lobstein,  Lonis,  and  Alison,  in  which  no  appreciable 
pathological  condition  was  discovered  after  death.  The  affection  in  these 
cases  has  been  distingaished  as  nervous  apoplexy.  These  cases  were  ob- 
served when  an  occasional  cause  of  sodden  coma,  resembling  apoplexy,  was 
comparatively  but  little  known,  viz.,  araemia.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  certain  of  the  cases  of  serons  apoplexy  and  apoplexy  without  appreciable 
changes  within  the  cranium  after  death  were  cases  of  ursemic  coma. 

A  pathological  condition  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  may  give  rise 
to  a  transient  apoplectic  seizure  is  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  circulation 
in  a  portion  of  the  brain,  by  plugging  up  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries  with 
an  embolus  derived  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  When  we  come  to 
consider  the  pathological  character  of  apoplexy,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
duction of  apoplectic  phenomena  by  this  cause  is  not  inconsistent  with  their 
occurrence  from  a  superabundance  of  blood  in  the  vessels. 

Clinical  History. — The  abruptness  of  the  attack  in  apoplexy  is  implied 
in  the  name.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  attack  is  withont  premoni- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  certain  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  a 
sense  of  weight  or  fulness,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  flushing  of  the  face — 
symptoms  denoting  congestion  of  the  brain.  These  symptoms,  however, 
are  not  sufficiently  significant  to  warrant  the  prediction  of  an  impending 
attack,  at  least  in  cases  in  which  one  or  more  attacks  have  not  already 
occurred.  Of  63  cases  analyzed  with  reference  to  prodromes  by  Rocheaux, 
they  were  wanting  in  all  save  9.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  attack  to  occur 
at  a  moment  when  the  person  attacked  feels  unusually  well. 

The  symptoms  denoting  the  attack  are,  the  sudden  loss  of  consciousness, 
usually  accompanied  with  slow  stertorous  breathing.  The  patient,  if  stand- 
ing or  walking,  may  fall  to  the  ground,  as  if  felled  by  a  blow ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  development  of  the  coma  is  not  absolutely  instantaneous,  and  a  sitting 
or  recumbent  position  is  voluntarily  assumed.  The  full  development  of  the 
apoplectic  state  may  occupy  a  period  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  half  an 
hour  or  perhaps  even  longer.  The  attack  is  not  infrequently  during  the 
night  or  when  the  person  is  alone,  and  the  physician  has  the  opportunity  of 
observing  it  only  by  an  accident  which  must  happen  very  rarely.  Such  an 
opportunity  has  happened  to  me,  and  the  following  is  the  history  of  the  case 
as  noted  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  : — 

Mr.  L.,  aged  about  35,  came  in  the  evening  to  consult  me,  accompanied 
by  my  colleague.  Prof  Childs.  His  health  for  some  time  had  been  impaired. 
The  urine  had  interroittingly  contained  albumen  and  casts,  and  he  had  diffi- 
culty of  vision,  which  Dr.  Noyes  had  ascertained  to  be  due  to  fatty  deposit 
in  the  retina.  He  had  never  had  dropsy.  When  he  entered  my  study  there 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  denote  disease.  On  sitting  down,  the  con- 
versation for  a  few  jnoments  was  on  general  topics,  and  he  remarked  that  be 
had  felt  on  that  day  unusually  well.  I  had  just  begun  my  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  previous  history  of  the  case,  when  I  noticed  a  change  in  his  appear- 
ance and  manner  as  if  he  were  mentally  agitated.  He  said,  **  I  feel  nervous, 
but  it  will  pass  off  in  a  moment."  Immediately  I  observed  a  change  in  hii 
expression  and  that  he  winked  with  his  left  eye  only.  He  attempted  to  bring 
his  right  hand  before  his  face,  as  if  to  look  at  it ;  at  the  same  time  be  reeled 
a  little  in  his  chair.  Dr.  Childs,  who  sat  by  his  side,  proposed  to  him  to  lie 
down  on  the  sofa,  and  took  his  arm  to  assist  him.  He  made  an  effort  to  rise, 
and  fell  from  the  chair.     It  was  evident  that  the  right  side  was  paralyzed. 
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We  placed  him  on  the  sofa.  He  did  not  at  once  become  anconscions,  but 
was  imuiooal,  attempting  to  speak,  but  unable  to  articulate,  and  freqaentlj 
making  efforts  to  get  up.  The  respirations  soon  became  heavy,  with  slight 
Btertor  and  pnffing  of  the  lips.  The  pulse  was  moderately  full,  and  neither 
accelerated  nor  retarded.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  was  placed  in  a  carriage 
and  taken  to  a  hotel  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  While  being  carried 
to  the  hotel,  he  vomited  freely  and  became  profoundly  comatose.  He  re- 
mained in  the  comatose  state  and  died  on  the  following  day. 

An  autopsy  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  case,  but  it  can  hardly  be 

'  doubted  that  the  apoplexy  was  due  to  extravasation  of  blood,  the  order  of 

events  being  mental  confusion,  paralysis  of  the  face,  paralysis  of  the  upper 

•nd  lower  extremity,  stertor,  delirium,  vomiting,  profound  coma,  the  latter 

being  developed  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  hemorrhage  up  to  this  point 

being  probably  progressive. 

The  coma,  in  different  cases  of  apoplexy,  is  more  or  less  profound.    When 
complete,  the  patient  cannot  be  roused,  in  any  degree,  by  efforts  to  awaken 
couBcioQsness ;  but,  in  some  cases  properly  falling  under  the  head  of  apoplexy, 
there  is  not  this  total  loss  of  the  mental  faculties.     Volitional  movjeonents, 
in  some  cases,  are  entirely  wanting ;  excepting  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion, the  body  is  as  motionless  as  a  cadaver.     But  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  patient  exerts  the  will,  although  all  manifestations  of  intelligence  may 
be  wanting.     In  this  way  the  existence  of  paralysis  becomes  apparent.     The 
Bovements  are  limited  to  the  upper  and  lower  extremity  of  one  side,  and  it 
ii  efident  that  hemiplegia  is  added  to  the  apoplexy.     Hemiplegia  occurs  in 
the  majority  of  cases.     The  paralysis  is  at  first  complete.     The  paralyzed 
Hobs  are  motionless,  and  there  is  complete  loss  of  sensibility  in  most  cases. 
Keflex  movements  in  the  paralyzed  limbs  can  generally  be  excited.     The  re- 
ipimtions  are  slow,  the  rhythm  sometimes  irregular,  and  the  inspirations 
itertorouB  or  snoring.    If  the  coma  be  profound,  the  buccinator  mnscles  and 
lipiare  flaccid,  and  are  puffed  out  in  expiration.    The  pulse  is  usually  slow, 
foil,  and  hard,  the  artery  striking  against  the  finger  like  a  metal  rod.     Ex- 
ceptionally it  is  small  and  feeble.     The  face  is  frequently  flushed  or  injected, 
iod,  if  respiration  be  much  embarrassed,  more  or  less  livid  ;  but  it  is  some- 
tiflies  pallid.     The  surface  in  most  cases  is  warm,  but  sometimes  cool.     The 
^  may  be  contracted  or  dilated ;  or,  without  either  contraction  or  dilata- 
&D,  immovable,  and  a  disparity  between  the  two  pupils  is  not  uncommon. 
The  muscles  are  generally  flaccid,  but  in  some  cases  rigidity  is  observed. 
CoQvnIsive  movements  are  infrequent,  but  they  sometimes  occur.     They  are 
^ally  limited  to  one  side,  and  to  the  side  not  paralyzed.     To  this  rule 
there  are  exceptions.      The  paralyzed  limbs  are  sometimes  rigid,  or  the 
rigidity  may  be  on  the  opposite  side.    Vomiting  is  usual  at,  or  shortly  after, 
the  commencement  of  t))e  attack. 

These  are  the  prominent  symptoms  which  characterize  the  apoplectic  state. 
Ill  duration  varies.  It  may  last  for  a  few  moments  only,  the  patient  gradu- 
ally emerging  from  it ;  or,  consciousness  slowly  returns  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours  ;  or,  the  state  may  continue  for  days  and  then  pass  off.  As  a  rule,  if 
the  coma  persist  without  any  improvement  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and,  more 
•special ly,  H,  during  this  period,  the  coma  become  more  and  more  profound, 
faiproTement  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  attack  will  prove  fatal.  On  the 
•tber  hand,  the  attack  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  moments,  the  mode  of  dying 
being  by  apnoea ;  or,  death  takes  place  after  several  hours ;  or,  again,  the 
apoplectic  state  continues,  and  proves  fatal  after  the  lapse  of  several  days, 
in  the  latter  case  the  dying  being  by  asthenia  and  apncca  combined. 
33 
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Patholootcal  Character. — The  symptoms  in  apoplexy  are  essentially 
the  same  as  when  coma  from  compression  of  the  brain  follows  ao  injury  to 
the  head.  An  extravasation  of  blood  has  the  same  effect  as  compression  by 
a  depressed  portion  of  the  sknll,  owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  brain, 
viz ,  its  being  inclosed  in  an  unyielding  bony  case.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, pressure  on  any  part  affects  the  circulation  in  the  whole  mass  of 
brain.  The  pressure  interrupts  the  circulation  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  the  apoplectic  phenomena  are,  in  fact,  due  to  the  want  of  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  blood  within  the  nervous  mass.  The  mechanism  is  probably  the  same 
when  the  apoplexy  depends  on  congestion.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  in 
the  larger  vessels  interrupts  the  circulation  in  the  brain-substance ;  hence, 
the  suspension  of  the  cerebral  functions.  It  is  an  apparent  paradox  that  an 
over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the  cranium  should  destroy  life  by  de- 
priving the  mass  of  brain  of  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood,  yet  the  fact  is 
sufficiently  intelligible.  If  this  be  the  correct  explanation,  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent that  apoplexy  should  be  produced  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  blood 
in  consequence  of  plugging  of  an  artery,  as  well  as  by  congestion.  As 
regards  the  circulation  in  the  brain-substance,  the  effect  in  either  case  is  the 
same.  The  pathological  condition  standing  in  immediate  relation  to  the 
apoplectic  phenomena,  is  the  same  as  in  syncope.  The  production  of 
apoplexy  depends  on  the  suddenness  of  extravasation,  congestion,  or  the 
arrest  of  the  circulation  in  a  vessel  of  considerable  size.  If  these  events 
take  place  gradually,  apoplexy  is  not  induced,  and  with  regard  to  extrava- 
sation and  congestion,  if  they  be  not  sufficient  to  destroy  life  within  a  brief 
period,  the  circulation  may  become  restored  sufficiently  for  the  restoration  of 
consciousness.  This  restoration  probably  always  takes  place  when  the  apo- 
plectic seizure  is  due  to  an  embolus. 

Causation. — The  liability  to  apoplexy  has  a  manifest  relation  to  age. 
The  liability  progressively  increases  from  the  age  of  20  years  upward,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  age  is  over  sixty.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
after  70  the  liability  diminishes,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fewness  of  cases 
after  this  period  of  life  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  living  beyond  the  age  of  70  years.  Cases  under 
20  years  are  excessively  rare,  yet  they  are  occasionally  observed.  Apoplexy 
from  meningeal  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  in  young  children,  and  shortly 
after  birth.     Males  are  more  subject  to  the  affection  than  females. 

Microscopical  researches  have  appeared  to  show  that  hemorrhage  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain  is  generally  a  result  of  fatty  or  calcareous  degenera- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  smaller  cerebral  arteries.  Owing  to  their  weakness 
or  brittleness,  rupture  or  fracture  is  liable  to  occur.  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  its  occurrence  frequently  without  any  obvious  causes,  and  the  absence 
of  premonitions,  are  consistent  with  this  explanation.  In  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  probably,  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  precedes  the  he- 
morrhage, the  softening  being  due  to  degeneration  of  the  arterial  coats,  or, 
perhaps,  to  interruption  of  the  circulation  by  an  embolus.  The  existence 
of  softening  prior  to  hemorrhage  affords  an  explanation  of  the  cerebral 
symptoms  which  sometimes  precede  the  apoplexy.  The  dependence  of  extra- 
vasation on  the  condition  of  the  minute  arteries  of  the  brain  explains  the 
fact  that  apoplexy  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  advanced  life,  the  degenerative 
changes  just  named  occurring  especially  in  old  age. 

Disease  of  the  heart  has  been  supposed  frequently  to  stand  in  a  causative 
relation  to  apoplexy;  facts,  however,  do  not  sustain  this  opinion.  From  an 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  Walshe  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  exerts  no  agency  in  producing  apo- 
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plexy.  Generally  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  associated  with  mitral 
or  aortic  lesions,  which  are  conservative  as  regards  the  effects  of  the  aug- 
mented power  of  this  ventricle  upon  the  cerebral  circulation.  Of  over  70 
cases  of  valvular  lesions  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  only  7  did  apoplexy  occnr, 
and  in  most  of  these  other  circumstances  were  involved  in  the  causation.* 
Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  that  is,  disconnected  from  aortic 
or  mitral  lesions,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  may,  in  conjunction  with  other 
causes,  give  rise  to  apoplexy.  But  simple  hypertrophy  is  exceedingly  rare. 
A  striking  example  of  the  coexistence  of  congestive  apoplexy  with  this  form 
of  cardiac  disease  has  been  referred  to.'  Other  lesions  of  the  heart  may  act 
as  auxiliary  causes  by  inducing  passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  the 
lesions  which  exert  in  this  way  a  causative  effect  are  those  involving  obstruc- 
tion or  weakness  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 

Various  causes  may  co-operate  with  existing  morbid  conditions  within  the 
cranium  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  the  apoplectic  seizure,  causes  which 
act  by  inducing  an  \indue  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Mental  excitement  may,  in  this  way,  prove  an  exciting  cause.  Persons  have 
been  attacked  while  engaged  in  public  speaking,  or  in  a  fit  of  anger.  Strain- 
ing at  stool,  violent  muscular  exercise,  sexual  intercourse,  the  throes  of  labor, 
drunkenness,  have  in  some  cases  appeared  to  act  as  exciting  causes.  Ful- 
ness of  the  stomach  is  another  auxiliary  cause ;  not  infrequently  an  attack 
occurs  shortly  after  indulgence  at  the  table.  But,  in  the  larger  proportion  of 
cases,  the  affection  is  not  induced  by  any  obvious  exciting  or  auxiliary  cause. 
Of  176  cases  analyzed  by  Gendrin,  in  97  the  attack  occurred  during  sleep. 

Formerly  much  importance  was  attributed  to  a  so-called  apoplectic  consH* 
tution,  consisting  of  shortness  of  the  neck,  with  considerable  embonpoint^ 
and  what  is  known  as  a  full  habit.  An  analysis  of  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  shows  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these  or  any  other  exter- 
nal characters,  as  denoting  a  predisposition  to  apoplexy.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  attacked  are  either  spare  or  of  an  ordinary  habit  of  body. 

The  occurrence  of  an  attack  involves  considerable  liability  to  a  recur- 
rence. Of  those  who  recover,  a  considerable  proportion  are  again  attacked 
at  periods  more  or  less  removed  from  the  first  seizure.  This  fact  is  intelli- 
gible in  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  affection,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
on  extravasation  arising  from  irremediable  lesions  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

DiAONOSTS. — The  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  striking  and  distinctive,  but 
errors  of  diagnosis  may  be  committed.  It  may  be  confounded  with  several 
morbid  conditions  other  than  those  belonging  to  apoplexy,  which  involve 
coma  more  or  less  complete.  Syncope  is  one  of  these.  There  is,  however, 
little  or  no  danger  of  confounding  apoplexy  and  syncope  except  for  a  short 
time,  for  syncope  is  of  brief  duration.  Syncope  is  characterized  by  death- 
like pallor,  coldness,  catching  of  the  breath,  and  great  feebleness  or  extinc- 
tion of  the  pulse — symptoms  which  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of 
apoplexy. 

The  coma  which  sometimes  follows  an  epileptic  paroxysm  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  apoplexy.  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  comatose  state  has 
been  preceded  by  violent  convulsions,  with  difficult  and  noisy  respiration 
from  laryngeal  spasm,  will  at  once  settle  the  character  of  the  attack.  With- 
out this  knowledge,  the  foam  or  blood  on  the  lips  and  the  wounded  tongue 
show  that  epileptic  convulsions  have  occurred.  The  doubt  can  only  arise 
when  the  patient  is  a  stranger  found  in  an  unconscious  state.     The  phy- 

'  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  by  the  Author, 
*  Vide  page  292. 
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sician  generally  is  aware,  or  is  able  to  ascertain,  tbat  the  patient  is  subject 
to  epileptic  fits.  A  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
apoplexy. 

Hysterical  coma  is  another  condition  which  may  suggest  the  existence  of 
apoplexy.  This  is  to  be  discriminated  by  characteristic  phenomena  of  hys- 
teria having  preceded  the  comatose  state;  by  convulsive  movements  in  some 
eases,  into  which  volition  enters  more  or  less ;  by  the  absence  of  stertor,  the 
mobility  of  the  iris,  and  the  restoration  of  consciousness  on  resorting  to  the 
cold  douche. 

Profound  alcoholic  intoxication  is  the  condition  most  likely  to  lead  to 
error  of  diagnosis.  The  following  are  the  differential  points :  The  odor  of 
spirits  or  of  wine  in  matters  vomited  and  in  the  breath  of  the  patient ;  the 
respiration  not  stertorous ;  the  pulse  usually  feeble  or  soft,  and  increased 
in  frequency — not  diminished  in  frequency  and  hard,  as  it  Is  usually  in  apo- 
plexy;  the  pupils  dilated.  The  patient  can  generally  be  roused  sufficiently 
to  exhibit  some  of  the  manifestations  of  drunkenness  in  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing. It  is  important  to  make  this  discrimination.  To  call  apoplexy  drunk- 
enness would  be  an  unfortunate  error,  and  the  reverse  would  be  sufficiently 
annoying  to  the  practitioner. 

In  deep  narcotism,  the  patient,  by  vigorous  efforts,  can  generally  be  roused 
for  a  moment.  The  respirations  are  diminished  in  frequency,  but  there  is  no 
Btertor.     The  pupils  are  contracted. 

The  existence  of  hemiplegia,  which  it  is  known  did  not  exist  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  comatose  state,  is  a  capital  point  in  the  diagnosis,  to  be 
referred  to  immediately  in  considering  an  object  of  diagnosis  other  than  the 
recognition  of  the  apoplexy. 

Of  the  three  pathological  conditions  giving  rise  to  apoplexy,  viz.,  extra- 
vasation, congestion,  and  an  embolus,  can  the  condition  existing  in  individual 
cases  be  ascertained  by  the  symptoms  ?  Hemorrhage  into  the  brain-sub- 
stance is  declared  by  the  occurrence  of  hemiplegia  caused  by  the  laceration 
of  nervous  structure.  The  existence  of  hemiplegia  may  generally  be  ascer- 
tained during  the  apoplectic  state.  The  patient  is  observed  to  move  the 
extremities  of  one  side,  while  those  of  the  other  side  remain  motionless.  He 
may  manifest  sensibility  only  when  the  integument  of  one  side  is  pinched  or 
pricked.  The  face  may  be  drawn  to  one  side,  especially  if  manifestations  of 
pain  can  be  produced.  The  paralyzed  members,  when  raised  and  allowed  to 
drop,  fall  inanimate.  If,  by  attention  to  these  points,  the  existence  of  hemi- 
plegia be  ascertained,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  apoplectic  attack  is 
due  to  hemorrhage  into  the  brain-substance.  On  the  other  hand,  meningeal 
hemorrhage  and  congestion  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  hemiplegia.  The 
existence,  or  otherwise,  of  hemiplegia  is,  of  course,  ascertained  after  the 
patient  emerges  from  the  apoplectic  state.  An  embolus  will  be  likely  to 
give  rise  to  hemiplegia  with  the  apoplectic  seizure.  This  condition  may  be 
suspected  if  the  apoplexy  be  transient,  and  the  hemiplegia  completely  dis- 
appear shortly  after  the  patient  emerges  from  the  apoplexy  ;  and  it  is  ren- 
dered probable,  under  the  circumstances  just  stated,  by  the  coexistence  of 
the  signs  of  aortic  or  mitral  lesions. 

In  cases  of  apoplexy  with  extravasation  of  blood,  can  the  situation  and 
amount  of  the  latter  be  ascertained  by  the  symptoms  ?  The  extravasation 
is  situated  in  the  hemisphere  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  is  paralyzed. 
There  are  probably  no  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  or  if  there  are,  they  are  so 
rare  that,  practically,  they  may  be  disregarded.  The  situation  of  the  clot 
may  be  such  as  to  occasion  paralysis  of  both  sides.  Bilateral  paralysis  has 
been  observed  in  cases  of  extravasation  into  the  cerebellum  on  or  near  the 
median  line,  and  it  may  occur  when  the  blood  breaks  through  the  septum 
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f  lacidam  and  is  contained  in  both.  lateral  ventricles.     Paralysis  of  the  face  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  members  on  the  other  side,  has  been  observed,  and  this 
eccentricity  is  attributed  by  Gubler  to  the  clot  being  in  the  cerebellam,  and 
so  sitnated  as  to  affect  the  facial  nerve  after  its  decussation  and  the  motor 
Derres  of  the  extremities  before  they  decussate.'    If  death  take  place  speedily 
•rithout  hemiplegia,  the  extravasation  is  probably  meningeal.    A  small  extra- 
rftsatioo  in  the  pons  so  situated  as  to  press  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  may 
prodoce  great  difficulty  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  although  the  coma  be 
aot  complete.     A  case  illustrative  of  this  fact  has  fallen  nnder  my  observa- 
t.ion.     If  the  coma  be  profound,  without  a  disproportionate  disturbance  of 
respiration  or  deglutition,  it  may  be  predicted  with  mnch  confidence  that  the 
iieat  of  the  hemorrhage  is  the  corpus  striatum  or  thalamus  of  the  hemisphere 
opposite  to  the  side  paralyzed,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  far  more  likely  to 
occur  in  these  than  in  other  situations.     If  death  take  place  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  hours,  profound  coma  having  existed  without  notable  disturbance 
of  respiration  or  deglutition  except  toward  the  close  of  life,  hemiplegia  exist- 
ing, it  may  be  inferred  that  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  into  the  cerebrum  is 
▼try  large. 

An  attack  of  apoplexy  is  sometimes  simulated  by  sudden  coma  occurring 
in  connection  with  circumscribed  cerebritis  or  inflammatory  softening  of  the 
brain.  In  a  variety  of  the  latter  affection,  distinguished  as  apoplectic,  the 
phenomena  of  apoplexy  may  be  associated  with  hemiplegia,  and  it  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  discriminate  between  this  affection  and  apoplexy 
with  extravasation.  This  differential  diagnosis  will  be  noticed  under  the 
held  of  cerebritis. 

PaooNOSTS. — An  attack  of  apoplexy  may  prove  fatal  within  a  very  short 

period,  sometimes  within  a  few  moments.     When  it  proves  suddenly  fatal, 

the  coma  is  at  once  profound  and  accompanied  by  great  disturbance  of 

i^piration,  with  loss  of  deglutition,  death  taking  place  by  apncea.     A  fatal 

tertDination  frequently  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 

^r  bonrs.     The  coma,  in  these  cases,  continues  and  becomes  more  profound, 

^  respiration  is  more  and  more  embarrassed,  tracheal  rales  occur,  deglnti- 

tioQ  is  gradually  lost,  the  urine  is  retained  or  flows  away  involuntarily, 

iB?olantary  dejections  occur,  and  the  mode  of  dying  is  chiefly  by  apnoea.     If 

Bo  improvement  take  place  within  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  coma  remaining 

^  becoming  complete,  disturbance  of  the  respiration  and  deglutition  being 

■Hnv  marked,  there  is  little  room  for  the  expectation  of  amendment,  and  the 

^Me  will  probably  end  fatally  within  a  short  period.     In  other  cases,  life  is 

P<^longed  for  several  days,  the  patient  not  emerging  from  the  apoplectic 

^te,  bat  more  or  less  improvement  as  regards  consciousness  in  some  cases 

Ming  place.     The  mode  of  dying,  in  these  cases,  is  by  apnoea  and  asthenia 

coiabiDed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apoplectic  attack  may  pass  off  in  a  few  moments 
or  a  few  boors,  and  complete  recovery  take  place.  A  patient  whom  I  treated 
^^  in  attack  of  apoplexy  twenty-five  years  ago  is  now  living  and  has  never 
^  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  pathological  condition  in  these  cases 
ii  limply  congestion.  But  of  the  cases  in  which  the  apoplectic  attack  does 
^  prove  fatal,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  paralysis  remains ;  the  patient 
iileft  with  hemiplegia.  The  paralysis  at  first  is  generally  complete,  and  the 
lability  on  the  affected  side,  as  well  as  the  power  of  motion,  is  often  lost 
The  latter  nsaally  returns  more  or  less  speedily,  and  more  gradually,  in  a 
Ivge  proportion  of  cases,  there  is  improvement  as  regards  the  power  of 
• 

■  Vid§  Traits  de  Diagnostic  par  Racle,  Paris,  1864.     Also  Valltfiz,  op,  eit. 
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motion.  In  roost  cafles  this  improvement  goes  on  progressively  ontil  a  cer- 
tain point  is  reached,  and  at  this  point,  which  varies  much  in  different  cases, 
the  improvement  stops.  More  or  less  of  the  paralysis  remains  permanently 
as  the  rale.  It  is  impossible  to  jndge  beforehand  of  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment, as  regards  the  paralysis,  which  may  be  expected.  The  completeness 
of  the  paralysis  at  first  is  probably  due  to  the  shock  or  contusion  of  the  parts 
of  the  brain  in  proximity  to  the  extravasated  blood.  After  recovery  from 
this,  the  amount  of  permanent  paralysis  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the 
laceration  which  the  brain-substance  has  received.  To  the  rule  of  persist- 
ence of  more  or  less  paralysis  there  are  occasional  exceptions ;  the  hemiplegia 
sometimes  gradually  or  rapidly  diminishes,  and,  at  length,  completely  dis- 
appears. In  these  cases,  unhappily  very  rare,  it  is  probable  that  the  apo- 
plectic attack  is  due  to  an  embolus,  or  possibly  to  congestion. 

Patients  emerging  from  the  apoplectic  state  appear  as  if  awakened  from 
sleep,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  rarely  evince  surprise  or  ask  what  has 
happened  to  them.  Pain  in  the  bead,  when  consciousness  first  returns,  is 
not  usually  a  prominent  symptom.  After  a  few  days,  however,  it  sometimes 
becomes  more  or  less  prominent,  is  associated  with  febrile  movement,  and 
delirium  may  occur.  These  symptoms  denote  inflammation  of  the  cerebral 
substance  surrounding  the  cPhi  This  inflammation  may  lead  to  softening 
and  suppuration,  and  thus  Che  extent  of  injury  to  the  brain  may  be  increased. 
A  fatal  termination  sometimes  occurs  apparently  from  the  local  effects  of  the 
presence  of  the  clot 

Apoplexy  with  hemiplegia  is  followed  by  more  or  less  impairment  of  mind. 
As  regards  this  sequel,  different  cases  differ  much,  but  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  strength  of  mind  which  existed  prior  to  the  attack  is  never  fully 
regliined.  Mental  weakness  is  shown  by  undue  emotional  manifestations. 
Weeping  and  mirthfnlness  are  excited  by  trivial  causes.  Frequently  the 
disposition  undergoes  a  change.  Irritability  of  temper  and  impatience  are 
apt  to  be  developed.  The  mind  is  more  easily  influenced  by  others.  This 
fact  is  of  importance  in  its  medico-legal  bearings. 

A  remarkable  sequel  in  some  cases  is  the  loss  of  speech,  not  from  difficulty 
of  articulation,  but  from  an  inability  to  use  words.  Four  examples  of 
dumbness  after  an  attack  of  apoplexy  with  hemiplegia  have  fallen  under  my 
observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital  within  the  last  three  years.  In  two  of 
these  cases  the  patients  were  completely  dumb ;  they  made  no  effort  to  speak. 
In  the  other  two  coses  the  only  word  spoken  was  yes,  and  this  word  was 
uttered  in  answer  to  every  question.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  recovery  from 
the  hemiplegia  was  nearly  complete,  and  the  other  two  patients  were  able  to 
walk  about  freely.  In  three  of  the  cases  the  intelligence  was  good,  and  in 
the  remaining  case  it  was  not  greatly  impaired.  One  patient,  a  female,  was 
employed  as  a  ward-helper,  discharging  her  duties  as  intelligently  as  any  one 
employed  in  the  hospital  in  the  same  capacity.  The  three  other  patients 
were  males.  One  of  them  was  remarkably  bright  as  regards  intelligence, 
appearing  to  understand  readily  everything  said  to  him..  When  asked  whj 
he  did  not  speak  he  shook  his  head  and  pointed  to  his  mouth.  The  dumb- 
ness proceeded  in  all,  not  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  involved  in  speech, 
but  from  a  mental  condition.  This  mental  condition  did  not  consist  in  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  words ;  all  understood  words  spoken,  and  two  passed 
much  of  the  time  in  reading.  The  difficulty  is  the  loss  of  the  power  of  using 
language.  In  one  of  the  cases  the  patient  was  requested  to  write  an  answer 
to  a  question.  He  attempted  to  do  so,  but  made  a  jumble  of  marks  from 
which  nothing  could  be  deciphered.  One  of  the  cases  remained  in  hospital 
for  over  a  year,  and  the  other  fur  a  longer  period.  There  was  no  improve- 
ment in  any  of  the  cases. 
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The  term  aphasia  has  recently  been  emploj^d  to  denote  Iosa  .of  the  power 
of  speech,  the  vocal  organs  remaining  intact,  and  the  intelligence  being  pre- 
Berved.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  in  the  great  naajoritj  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  aphasia  is  connected  with  hemiplegia,  the  right  side  of  the  body 
is  paralyzed ;  hence,  it  is  inferred  that  lesions  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  involve  especially  the  liability  to  the  loss  of  speech.  In  a  case  which 
has  come  under  my  observation  since  the'preceding  paragraph  was  written, 
ao  aotopsical  examination  revealed  circumscribed  softening  situated  in  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  apoplexy,  an  important  qnes« 
tion  is,  whether  bloodletting  shall  be  employed.  If  the  apoplexy  be 
dependent  on  active  congestion,  and  the  heart  act  with  abnormal  power, 
bloodletting  is  indicated,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  may  depend  on  the 
prompt  abstraction  of  blood.  Notable  congestion  of  the  face,  a  resisting 
pulse,  and  absence  of  hemiplegia,  point  to  congestion  as  the  pathological 
condition  probably  existing.  If  the  patient  be  young  or  below  middle  age, 
the  probability  of  this  condition,  rather  than  extravasation,  is  strengthened. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  apoplexy  be  dependent  on  extravasation,  the 
propriety  of  bloodletting  is  always  doubtfof?^  It  is  contraindicated  by  fee- 
bleness of  constitution,  advanced  age,  and  if  the  completeness  of  the  €onia 
denote  a  large  extravasation,  or  if  its  situation  at  the  base  of  the  brain  be 
denoted  by  notable  disturbance  of  respiration  and  deglutition.  It  will  tend 
to  destroy  life  if  the  face  be  pallid,  the  surface  cold,  and  the  pulse  feeble. 
With  the  symptoms  last  named,  stimulants  are  indicated.  A  large  extrava- 
sation involves  loss  of  blood,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  anaemic  from 
the  pressure  of  the  extravasated  blood.  Bloodletting  will  neither  remove 
nor  diminish  the  clot.  If  the  extravasation  be  not  sufficiently  large  nor  so 
situated  as  to  occasion  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy,  the  abstraction  of  blood 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  recovery  from  the  shock,  and  the  prolongation  of 
life  until  the  clot  is  absorbed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  blood- 
letting tends  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Cruveilhier, 
Rostan,  and  Aussaguel  have  each  reported  a  case  in  which  hemiplegia 
ensued  directly  after  bloodletting.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  with  hemiplegia  immediately  followed  a  profuse  hemorrhage 
from  the  rectum.  Here,  as  in  other  instances,  bloodletting  is  neither  to  be 
interdicted  nor  enjoined  in  all  cases.  It  will  be  useful  or  pernicious  accord- 
ing to  the  discrimination  with  which  it  is  employed.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  fact  that  apoplexy  generally  involves  extravasation,  this  measure  is 
clearly  indicated  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

An  emetic  is  sometimes  indicated  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded  and 
spontaneous  vomiting  does  not  occur.  Under  these  circumstances  I  em- 
ployed this  measure,  many  years  ago,  in  a  case  in  which  the  attack  followed 
a  hearty  meal,  with  immediate  relief,  recovery  taking  place  without  hemi- 
plegia, and  the  patient,  a  female  considerably  advanced  in  life,  living  several 
years  afterward.  The  mechanical  effect  of  the  acts  of  vomiting  upon  the 
cerebral  circulation,  is,  of  course,  not  desirable,  but  much  greater  injury 
may  arise  from  the  gastric  distension.  If  an  emetic  be  indicated,  the  article 
selected  should  be  one  which  will  act  promptly  and  efficiently  without  pro- 
ducing depression.  Antimony  is  unsuitable.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of 
copper  is  to  be  preferred.  A  mustard  emetic  is  perhaps  as  eligible  as  any, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  instantly  available. 

Oenerally,  it  is  advisable  to  administer  an  active  cathartic.  Croton  oil, 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  administered,  its  efficiency  and  quickness 
of  operation,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  cathartic.  Three  or  four  drops 
may  be  given  at  once  and  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours  if  free  purgation 
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he  not  prodaced.  Its  operation  may  be  promoted  by  large  stimalating  ^ 
enemas.  An  active  cathartic  shoald  not  be  given  if  the  palse  be  notably  ^ 
small  or  feeble. 

The  patient  shonld  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  apartment ;  the  head  shonld^ 
be  moderately  raised ;  cold  or  evaporating  lotions  should  be  applied  to  the^ 
head,  or,  if  the  head  be  extremely  hot  and  flashed,  the  ice  cap  ;  stimulating^ 
pedilnvia  may  be  employed  if  the  extremities  are  cool,  and  everything  con«^ 
stricting  the  neck  and  chest  should  be  removed. 

These  are  the  measures  to  be  pursued  until  it  is  decided  whether  th^ 
patient  is  to  emerge  from  the  apoplectic  state.  If,  after  the  lapse  of  severa/ 
hours,  the  symptoms  denote  a  hopeless  condition,  the  physician  must  content 
himself  with  measures  which  appear  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  for  he  is,  in  fact,  unconscious  of  suffering.  Purgatives  and  other 
pertnrbating  remedies,  under  these  circumstances,  will  only  tend  to  hasten 
the  fatal  termination.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  pass  off  without 
paralysis,  the  aFter-treatment  is  that  appropriate  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  attack.  If  the  patient  emerge  and  hemiplegia  remain,  the  presence  of  a 
clot  is  generally  to  be  inferred.  Local  inflammation  excited  by  the  clot  is 
to  be  treated  by  cooling  lotions  to  the  head,  laxatives,  mild  revulsives,  and 
an  unstimulating  diet  The  vital  powers,  under  these  circumstances,  should 
not  be  impaired  by  active  measures  of  treatment.  The  recovery  is  to  be 
effected  by  removal  of  the  clot.  The  case  is  now  one  of  paralysis,  which 
will  be  considered  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  that  topic. 

The  liability  to  a  recurrence  of  apoplexy  after  recovery  from  an  attack 
renders  it  important  to  observe  all  possible  precautions  by  way  of  pro- 
phylaxis. Placing  the  system  in  the  best  possible  condition  by  means  of  a 
well-regulated  diet  and  regimen,  and  avoiding  exciting  causes,  will  afford  all 
the  security  which  can  be  obtained.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  protection 
is  afforded  by  reducing  the  powers  of  the  system,  and  other  evils  may  thereby 
be  induced.  It  is  injudicious  to  adopt  a  diet  which  is  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  system,  or  to  resort  to  repeated  bloodlettings,  cathartics,  or 
other  lowering  measures.  In  striving  to  avoid  excesses  and  imprudences  of 
all  kinds,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  err  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Mental 
occupation  within  certain  limits  is  advisable. 

The  liability  to  apoplexy,  if  an  attack  have  never  occurred,  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This  is  one  of  the  affections  which 
persons  are  apt  to  apprehend,  and,  if  certain  cerebral  symptoms  are  expert-  ' 
enced,  especially  vertigo,  the  fear  of  apoplexy  is  often  a  source  of  much 
nnhappiness.  The  suggestion  by  the  physician  that  there  is  danger  of  this 
affection,  is  an  indiscretion  which  I  have  known  to  prove  most  calamitous. 
When  apprehension  is  felt,  the  physician  is  warranted  in  giving  assurances 
that  vertigo  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  are  sufficiently  common  without 
being  followed  by  apoplexy,  and  that  an  apoplectic  attack  is  rarely  preceded 
by  obvious  premonitions.  Needless  uneasiness  may  oftentimes  be  removed 
by  these  assurances. 

INSOLATION.      SUNSTROKE. 

The  terms  insolation  and  sunstroke  are  applied  to  an  affection,  or,  more 
properly,  different  affections  occasioned,  not  exclusively  by  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays,  as  the  terms  signify,  but  by  the  action  of  great  heat  combined 
generally  with  other  causative  circumstances.  Tke  terms  denote  a  sudden 
attack,  in  extremely  hot  weather,  after  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  or  to  great  heat,  the  attack  characterized  by  loss  of  consciousness,  fol- 
lowed frequently  by  stertor  and  convulsions,  death  taking  place,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  within  the  space  of  a  few  miuutes  or  a  few  hoars.    Now, 
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fi  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  the  morbid  condition  is  expressed  by 

:he  tenn  ezhanstion ;  the  vital  powers  are  prostrated,  the  forces  carrying  on 

Lhe  circolation  give  way,  and  death  takes  place  by  syncope.     In  another 

class  of  cases  the  affection  is  essentially  congestive  apoplexy.      In  still 

another  class  of  cases  the  symptoms  show  a  combination  of  apoplexy  and 

exhanstion.     The  cases  last  referred  to  probably  constitute  the  majority  of 

the  cases  of  so-called  insolation  or  sanstroke.     Other  names  than  insolation 

and  soBstroke  have  been  proposed,  viz.,  solar-asphyxia,  heat-apoplexy,  etc. 

At  a  mle,  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  are  fonnd  to  be  notably  congested, 

the  appearances  being  those  of  congestive  apoplexy.     Exceptionally,  the 

vessels  within  the  cranium  are  not  unduly  injected.^     In  all  of  the  few 

Mtopsies  which  have  come  under  my  observation  at  Bellevne   Hospital, 

mtrked  cerebral  congestion  existed.     Notable  congestion  of  the  lungs  is 

foand  generally,  if  not  invariably.     Pepper  found  the  heart  in  four  cases 

notably  flaccid  and  the  structure  softened.     The  heart-cavities  are  free  from 

eoigola.     It  is  stated  that  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  after  death  in  this 

liection.     In  several  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Mead,  the  blood 

bad  an  acid  reaction.'     Appearances  denoting  inflammation  within  the 

enniam  or  elsewhere,  are  wanting. 

The  premonitions  of  the  attack  are  slight  or  wanting.  Dr.  Swift,  in  a 
report  based  on  the  observation  of  60  cases  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  grves 
the  following  account  of  the  attack  :  "The  patients  are  suddenly  seized, 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  labors,  with  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  sense 
of  folness  and  oppression  in  the  epigastrium,  occasionally  nausea  and  vomit- 
infr,  general  feeling  of  weakness,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  vertigo, 
dimness  of  vision,  and  insensibility.  Surrounding  objects  appear  of  uniform 
eolor.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  this  was,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
hieeor  pnrple.  In  one  instance  everything  appeared  red  ;  in  another  green, 
lodia  another  white.'"  It  is  stated  by  Lougmore,  that  irritability  of  the 
bhtdder  precedes  the  attack.* 

The  attack  may  consist  of  only  a  transient  insensibility.  But  in  severe 
CMes  the  patient  usually  passes  quickly  into  a  comatose  state.  It  is  in  this 
■Ute  that  cases  generally  come  under  medical  observation.  The  pnpils  are 
iniome  cases  dilated,  in  some  contracted,  and  sometimes  the  size  is  normal, 
bat  the  respondency  to  light  is  lessened  or  lost.  There  may  be  contraction 
Md  dilatation  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case.  The  pulse  may  be  at 
int  infrequent  and  full,  as  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  but  it  often  becomes  fre- 
<)veDt  and  feeble  toward  the  fatal  termination.  I  have  observed  death  to 
tike  place  purely  by  apnoea,  the  pulse  having  considerable  force  until  after 
the  cessation  of  breathing.  The  respirations  in  some  cases  are  stertorous, 
ie  other  cases  suspirious  and  accompanied  by  moaning;  they  are  increased  in 
freonency  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  most  cases  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  notably  raised.  Dr.  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  observed  it  to  rise  as 
bighas  112^  Fahr.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  temperature  remains  un- 
tffected,  and  sometimes  the  surface  is  cool.  Convulsions  are  of  frequent 
ecciirrcnee.  They  occurred  in  24  of  60  cases  observed  by  Swift.  Vomiting 
frequently  occurs,  and,  toward  the  close  of  life,  there  are  involuntary  evacua- 
tion! from  the  bowels.  The  duration  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
Wi.    The  average  duration  in  the  fatal  cases  observed  by  Swift,  was  four 

*  Fuif  four  oases  reported  by  Dr.  Pepper,  Trans.  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians, 

»oL  m. 

'  Ameriean  Joamal  of  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1863. 

'  ObserratioDS  on  Exhanstion  from  the  Effects  of  Heat.  By  H.  S.  Swift,  Resident 
llijtieian  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  July,  1854. 

*  London  Laneet,  March,  1859. 
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hoars.  If  the  patient  emerge  from  the  comatose  state,  convalescence  \i 
nsnallj  speedy.  Of  20  cases  observed  by  Pepper,  in  3  insanity  followed. 
This  sequel  did  not  occnr  in  over  100  cases  received  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital. Temporary  deliriam  succeeding  the  attack  is  occasionally  observed. 
Paralysis  is  neither  a  concomitant  nor  a  sequel. 

As  already  stated,  the  pathological  character  of  the  affection,  in  all  cases 
of  insolation,  is  not  uniform.  Cases  of  sudden  death  from  exhaustion  or 
syncope,  produced  by  heat  and  over-exertion,  are  reckoned  among  cases  in 
which  the  morbid  condition  is  quite  different.  A  certain  proportion  of  cases 
are  truly  apoplectic  ;  the  appearances  after  death,  the  character  of  the  attack, 
and  all  the  symptoms  denote  apoplexy.  In  other  cases,  which,  probably, 
constitute  the  majority,  the  pathological  character  is  mixed ;  an  apoplectic 
condition  is  combined  with  exhaustion.  It  is  highly  important  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  differences  as  regards  pathological  character,  in  treating 
the  different  cases  which  are  grouped  together  under  the  name  insolation. 

Excessive  heat  is  the  important  causative  agency,  but  other  circumstances 
co-operate  in  the  causation.  Muscular  exertion,  unduly  great  or  prolonged, 
is  a  powerful  auxiliary  cause.  Persons  are  generally  attacked  when  engaged 
In  labor,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Dr.  Swift  states  that,  of 
the  cases  which  he  observed,  a  large  proportion  were  attacked  shortly  after 
dinner.  The  concentration  of  innervation  upon  the  processes  of  diges* 
tion,  the  distension  of  the  stomach  with  food  and  liquids,  the  latter  being 
frequently  taken  in  large  quantity,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  the  disengage* 
ment  of  gas  from  chemical  changes  in  the  ingesta  arising  from  indigestion, 
will  account  for  the  fact  stated  by  Swift.  In  most  cases,  persons  are  attacked 
when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Swift  states  that  eleven  patients  were  attacked  on  the  same  morning 
in  the  laundry  of  one  of  the  large  hotels  in  this  city,  and  several  cases  were 
brought  to  the  hospital  from  a  sugar  refinery.  Soldiers  are  not  infrequently 
attacked  after  they  have  retired  to  their  tents. 

Cases  are  more  frequent  by  far  in  tropical  than  in  cold  or  temperate  lati- 
tudes, and,  in  the  latter,  they  occur  during  the  heated  term  of  summer  when 
the  weather  is  unusually  and  continuously  hot.  Atmospheric  influences  other 
than  heat  have  been  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  causation,  viz.,  an 
unusual  accumulation  of  electricity,  dryness  and  rarefaction  of  the  air ;  but 
facts  showing  the  importance  of  these  influences  are  wanting.  The  number 
of  cases  in  the  same  place  in  different  years  varies  greatly.  Prof.  Dickson 
states  that  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  more  persons  died  from  sunstroke  in  1824 
than  in  any  twelve  other  years ;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  summer 
of  1853  there  were  260  cases  reported,  whereas  in  no  previous  year  had  there 
been  more  than  36  cases* 

The  attack  generally  takes  place  at  periods  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  at 
its  maximum.  Of  the  60  cases  observed  by  Swift,  40  occurred  between  1 1 
A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  17  between  4  and  9  P.  M.,  and  3  between  8  and  11 
A.  M. 

Feebleness  from  disease  or  other  causes  renders  persons  more  liable  to  an 
attack. 

The  diagnosis  is,  in  general,  made  without  difficulty.  The  circnmstances 
connected  with  the  attack  and  the  symptomatic  phenomena  are  sufficiently 
distinctive.  Apoplexy  with  extravasation  of  blood  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  existence  of  hemiplegia.  Persons  deeply  intoxicated  are  not  infrequently 
brought  into  hospitals  as  cases  of  sunstroke,  but  the  characters  of  alcoholic 
coma  suffice  for  its  discrimination. 

Exclusive  of  mild  cases  in  which  there  is  transient  stupor  or  insensibility, 

1  Elements  of  Medicine,  2d  edition,  1859. 
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^be  danger  in  cases  of  insolation  is  always  very  great.    The  death-rate  ranges 

from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.     If,  with  deep  coma,  the  breathing  be  stertorous, 

sighing,  or  moaning,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.     Great  fre- 

€)oencj  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  tracheal 

rmles,  and  complete  immobility  are  forerunners  of  a  fatal  termination.     Con- 

TalsioDS  are  extremely  unfavorable.     Of  the  cases  observed  by  Swift,  none 

recovered  in  which  the  pupils  were  contracted.     In  accordance  with  the 

difference  in  pathological  character  in  different  cases,  the  mode  of  dying  is 

sometimes  by  rapid  asthenia  or  syncope.     This  mode  of  dying  is  exemplified 

Among  the  cases  in  which  the  death  is  notably  sudden,  taking  place  in  the 

space  of  a  few  moments  after  the  attack.     The  mode  of  dying  in  other  cases 

is  by  apncBa,  bat,  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  by  apnoea  and  asthenia 

combined. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  pathological  character  of  the  affec- 
tion, as  represented  by  the  symptoms,  in  individual  cases.     Pursuing  this 
coarse,  therapeutical  measures,  so  far  from  being  the  same,  will  be  diametri- 
cally opposite  in  different  cases.     In  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion,  the  danger 
Iwing  of  death  by  rapid  asthenia  or  syncope,  complete  rest  is  of  the  first 
Importance.     The  removal  of  patients  to  their  homes  or  to  hospitals,  in  this 
condition,  may  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  a  fatal  result.     Stimulants 
are  to  be  administered  by  the  mouth  very  cautiously  in  order  to  avoid  excit* 
ing  vomiting.     They  may  be  given  with  less  risk  by  the  rectum.     Alcoholic 
•timolants  may  be  administered  by  enema.     The  spirits  of  turpentine  given 
is  this  way  are  recommended.     All  restraints  of  dress  are  to  be  removed. 
The  patient  shonld  be  kept  in  as  cool  and  pure  an  atmosphere  as  possible. 
If  the  surface  be  hot  and  dry,  sponging  the  body  with  spirit  and  water 
■honld  be  employed.     These  should  constitute  all  the  measures  employed 
doriDg  the  attack.     Cathartics,  emetics,  bloodletting,  and  all  depressing 
'•feocies  are  pernicious.     The  symptoms  representing  the  condition  which 
Ciils  for  the  treatment  as  just  stated  are  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the 
pQlie,  weakness  of  the  heart-sounds,  with  Absence  of  stertor  and  the  embar- 
niiDient  of  breathing  indicative  of  cerebral  compression. 

In  well-marked  apoplectic  cases  I  believe  bloodletting  to  be  the  measure 
^^pecislly  indicated.  The  treatment  called  for  is  the  same  as  in  congestive 
^^oplexj,  which,  in  fact,  in  these  cases,  the  affection  is.  The  life  of  the 
pttient  may  depend  on  the  prompt  employment  of  bloodletting.  The  bowels 
■koold  be  freely  opened  with  croton  oil.  Cold  should  be  applied  to  the  head, 
^er  by  means  of  the  ice-cap  or  the  douche.  The  head  should  be'elevated, 
^  everything  constricting  the  chest  or  neck  removed.  Revulsive  applica- 
^Bi  should  be  made  to  the  extremities.  The  symptoms  representing  the 
^Ddition  calling  for  these  measures  are  fulness  or  hardness  of  the  pulse, 
^jowness  of  the  respiration,  and  perhaps  stertor,  heat  of  the  surface,  conges- 
^OQ  of  the  face,  throbbing  of  the  carotids  and  tetnporal  arteries. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  insolation  has 
^ven  rise  to  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  The  doctrine  which 
I  would  inculcate  is,  that  to  abstract  blood  is  vastly  important  in  some  and 
^cttmctiTe  in  other  cases.  Never  to  employ  bloodletting,  and  to  employ  it 
b  ftll  eases,  would  be  alike  injudicious.  It  is,  of  course,  for  the  judgment  of 
^  practitioner  to  discriminate  between  the  cases  in  which  bloodletting  is 
^led  for  and  the  cases  in  which  it  will  do  harm.  I  have  noted  several 
^Mes  which  apparently  exemplify  the  importance  of  bloodletting ;  and  I  am 
led  to  introduce  a  brief  notice  of  these  cases  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  at  the 
petent  time,  some  and  perhaps  most  practitioners  consider  this  measure 
•    biproper  in  all  cases  of  insolation. 

On  the  9tb  of  August,  1862,  eight  cases  of  coma  from  sunstroke  were  ad- 
mitted into  Bellevne  Hospital.    Of  these  cases,  1  proved  fatal.     Bloodletting 
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was  employed  in  only  one  case,  and  in  this  case  the  patient  recovered.  This 
was  the  last  case  admitted  on  that  day,  and  bloodletting  was  resorted  to  in 
that  case  by  the  hoase-physician,  Dr.  Martin,  mainly  in  view  of  the  fatal  ter- 
mination of  the  seven  cases  nnder  other  measures  of  treatment.  In  the  case 
which  recovered  the  coma  was  as  profound  and  the  symptoms,  in  general, 
apparently  as  unfavorable  as  in  the  other  cases.  The  breathing  was  stertor- 
ous, the  pupils  contracted,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  frequent,  but 
full.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  temples 
freely  leeched.  The  patient  came  under  my  observation  on  the  following 
day.  He  was  then  quite  comfortable,  and  complained  only  of  debility.  He 
recovered  his  strength  rapidly,  and  was  discharged  in  a  few  days,  well.  He 
gave  the  following  account  of  his  attack :  He  was  at  work  in  the  suo  at 
Central  Park.  The  night  previous  to  the  day  of  the  attack  he  had  suffered 
from  headache,  which  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  attack.  For  some 
time  before  the  attack,  he  felt  so  extremely  weak  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
work.  He  suffered  from  the  heat,  and  the  headache  was  severe.  He  did 
Dot  perspire.  At  length  he  felt  unable  to  work  longer,  and  started  to  go 
home.  He  walked  a  certain  distance,  and,  from  a  sense  of  weakness,  sat 
down.  From  that  time  to  midnight  in  the  hospital  he  recollected  nothing. 
He  was  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and  brought  to  the  hospital,  distant 
about  two  miles  from  the  Park. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1863,  the  hottest  day  of  the  season  up  to  that  date, 
several  cases  of  sunstroke  were  received  into  Bellevue  Hospital.  I  have  not 
noted  the  number.  Of  these,  one  case  recovered  under  free  wet-cupping, 
ice  to  the  head  and  spine,  and  purging  with  croton  oil.  In  this  case  con- 
vulsions occurred  whenever  the  body  was  moved.  The  skin  was  hot,  and 
the  pulse  frequent  and  vibratory.  The  treatment  in  the  other  cases  is  not 
noted. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1864,  a  patient  was  admitted  into  one  of  my  wards 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  who  had  been  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility  in  the 
street.  The  pulse  was  100  pei^  minute,  and  had  considerable  force;  the 
breathing  was  stertorous,  the  skin  hot,  the  pupils  neither  contracted  nor 
dilated,  but  not  responding  to  light.  Eighteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  the  arm,  and  the  cold  douche  applied  to  the  head.  These  measures 
constituted  the  treatment.  He  recovered  his  consciousness  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  the  bleeding.  On  the  following  day  he  reported  himself  to  be 
quite  comfortable,  and  was  discharged  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  insolation,  symptoms  denoting  congestive 
apoplexy  are  combined,  in  variable  proportions,  with  those  denoting  exhaus- 
tion. The  importance  of  bloodletting  in  these  cases  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  predominance  of  the  apoplectic  phenomena,  and  it  is  contraindicated  if 
the  predominance  of  exhaustion  be  denoted  by  great  frequency  or  feebleness 
of  the  pulse.  The  success  of  the  treatment  will  depeml  on  the  judgment  of 
the  practitioner  in  deciding  whether  bloodletting  be  called  for,  or  otherwise, 
and,  if  indicated,  in  determining  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  taken.  Discri- 
mination is  also  important  in  prescribing  the  croton  oil.  If  the  danger  be 
from  exhaustion,  an  active  purgative  is  not  indicated.  Cold  to  the  head  is 
important  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  predomi- 
nate. On  the  other  band,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  circulation  is  notably 
feeble,  stimulant  remedies  by  the  mouth  or  rectum  are  called  for.  In  all 
cases  quietude  is  important.  In  the  cases  in  which  convulsions  occur,  these 
may  be  excited  by  movements  of  the  body. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  under  judicious  management,  many  cases 
of  insolation  which  terminate  fatally  would  have  ended  in  recovery,  were  it 
not  for  the  necessity  of  transporting  the  patients  to  their  homes  or  to  hos- 
pitals, and  delay  in  obtaining  medical  aid. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

C«r0bnl  MeningitiB— Anatomieal  Charaeten — Clinical  History— Pathological  Cliarac. 
Ut — Camntion — Diagnoiia— Prognosis — Treatment — Chronic  Meningitis — Tuberculous  Me- 
Bingiilf— Spinal  Meningitis — Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis— Anatomical  Characters — Clinical 
History — ^Pathological  Character — Causation — Diagnosis— Prognosis — Treatment — Hydro- 
eephalu — Hydrorachis. 


iRVLAMMATioif  wlthii)  the  craniam  may  be  seated,  primarily,  either  in  the 
membranes  inyesting  the  brain  or  in  the  cerebral  substance.    As  regards  the 
membraoes,  the  dura  mater  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  primary  seat  of  an  in  flam- 
maUon.     When  this  membrane  becomes  inflamed,  the  inflammation  follows 
wther  an  injury  of  the  skall,  disease  of  the  bones,  or  a  morbid  growth  spring- 
ing from  the  membrane,  and  the  inflammation  is  circumscribed.     Inflamma- 
tion of  the  meninges  is  generally  seated  in  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and 
Mm  term  fnemngitU  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  these  membranes.     The 
relations  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  such,  that  one  can  hardly  be 
infltmed  to  the  exclasion  of  the  other ;  and  pathologists  have  differed  as  to 
^vkich  one  of  the  two  membranes  is  primarily  or  chiefly  affected.     It  is  not 
pnctically  important  to  settle  this  qnestion.    The  terms  arachnitis  and  piei' 
<ai  would  be  appropriate  to  denote  an  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
iMter  separately,  bat  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  in  which  the 
laflinmation  has  its  point  of  departure,  the  term  meningitis  is  to  be  pre- 
ttnod.     Inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  should  be  called  eerw-al 
^^ngiHSf  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of 
tke  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  brain  and  cord.     Inflammation  of  the  meninges  of 
tk  cord  is  ipinal  meningitis,  and  of  both  the  brain  and  cord,  cerebrO'Spinal 
^tmngiUs.     Inflammation  originating  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  be 
dittingoished  as  cerebrilis.     Cerebral  meningitis  may  be  acute,  or  it  may 
^^  as  a  subacute  and  chronic  affection.    These  two  forms  will  claim  sepa- 
^  coDsideration.    A  form  of  inflammation  known  as  tuberculous  meningi- 
^  viU  also  be  considered  under  a  distinct  head.     In  this  chapter,  the  three 
^SinDs  of  cerebral  meningitis  just  named  will  be  first  considered ;  afterward 
spinal  meningitis  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  with  a  brief  notice  of  hydro- 
^•pbalna  and  hydrorachis. 

ACUTB,    CEBBBRAL    MBNIN0ITIJ3. 

Were  the  importance  of  a  disease  to  be  measured  solely  by  its  frequency, 
dui  would  deserve  but  little  attention.  It  is  extremely  rare,  especially  atur 
^ilt  age.  But  its  gravity  commends  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  student 
ttd  practitioner. 

Ahatomioal  Characters. — The  appreciable  local  results  of  acute  inflam- 
■ttion  in  thil  situation  are  those  of  serous  inflammations,  viz.,  more  or  less 
i^nesi  from  vascular  injection  and  the  presence  of  serum,  lymph,  and  pus. 
These  inflammatory  products,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  beneath,  not 
Bpon,  the  arachnoid  membrane,  that  is,  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.    The 
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redness  proceeds  from  the  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  not  from 
the  presence  of  red  globules  in  the  arachnoid.  Lymph,  in  more  or  less 
abundance,  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  under  the  arachnoid.  It 
is  observed  especially  in  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions,  at  the  saperior 
and  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebrum,  being  less  abundant  or  absent  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  The  presence  of  pus  is  denoted  by  a  greenish  color.  A 
small  quantity  of  exudation  may  be  scraped  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
visceral  arachnoid,  and,  exceptionably,  it  is  more  or  less  abundant  here,  as 
well  as  beneath  this  membrane.  The  outer  surface  of  this  merobraoe  is 
sometimes  abnormally  dry.  There  is  more  or  less  effusion  of  turbid  seram 
in  the  arachnoid  space,  rendering  the  arachnoid  membrane  opaque.  The 
membrane  is  more  easily  detached  than  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  veo- 
tricles  generally  contain  a  small  or  moderate  quantity  of  turbid  serum. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  examinations  after  death,  that  the  presence 
of  serum  in  considerably  larger  quantity  than  is  usually  found  beneath  the 
arachnoid  membrane  is  not  adequate  proof  of  meningitis.  This  occurs  from 
atrophy,  or  wasting  of  the  brain,  incident  to  chronic  disease  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  The  criterion  of  inflammation  is  lymph  in  quantity  to  be  appre* 
ciable  by  the  naked  eye,  or  pus.  Nor  is  mere  opacity  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane  enough.  As  remarked  by  Rokitansky,  "opacity  and  thickening^ 
of  the  arachnoid  are  very  common  post-mortem  appearances;  after  middle 
life,  a  moderate  degree  of  them  is  almost  constantly  found,  and  their  absence 
is  the  exception."*  In  autopsical  examinations,  meningitis  is  apt  to  be  coo* 
sidered  as  having  existed  on  insufficient  grounds. 

CuNioAL  History. — Simple  acute  meningitis  may  be  abrupt  or  gradoal 
in  its  development.  The  premonitions  are  the  symptoms  of  determinatioa 
of  blood  «Dr  active  congestion,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  morbid  condition. 
After  the  development  of  inflammation,  there  is  a  marked  variation  in  syrop* 
toms  at  different  periods  of  the  disease,  viz.,  prior  to  and  after  the  effusion 
of  lymph  and  serum.  The  career  of  the  disease  is  divisible  into  two  stages, 
the  division  being  based  on  the  occurrence  of  the  products  of  exudation. 
The  first  stage  extends  to  the  period  when,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  lymph 
and  serum,  a  marked  change  in  the  symptoms  occurs. 

The  first  stage  has.  been  distinguished  as  the  *'  stage  of  excitement."  It 
is  characterized  by  pain,  usually  very  intense,  referred  to  the  entire  head, 
sometimes  greatest  in  the  anterior  and  sometimes  in  the  posterior  portion. 
The  pain  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  active  cerebral  congestion.  Deliriam 
frequently  occurs ;  and  the  delirium,  in  this  stage,  is  generally  active  or 
maniacal,  but  in  some  cases  hilarious.  Owing  to  the  prominence  of  the 
delirium,  patients  are  sometimes  carried  to  insane  institutions,  the  affection 
being  mistaken  for  functional  mania.  Convulsions  may  occur,  especially  in 
young  subjects.  The  special  senses  of  sight  and  bearing  are  morbidly 
acute ;  light  and  sounds  occasion  distress  and  increase  the  cerebral  excite- 
ment. The  eyebrows  are  corrugated  to  shield  the  eyes  from  light.  The 
face  is  flushed.  The  carotids  and  temporal  arteries  pulsate  strongly.  The 
head  is  hot  Vomiting  generally  occurs  in  this  stage,  and  is  often  prominent 
as  a  symptom.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated.  The  abdominal  walls 
are  depressed.  Febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  marked ;  the  pnlse  is 
accelerated,  strong,  and  full,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  raised. 
Exacerbations  occur  in  which  the  delirium  and  cephalalgia  are  notably 
increased.  The  symptoms,  in  general,  are  those  of  active  congestion,  differ* 
iug  only  in  being  more  intense  and  persisting.     The  duration  of  this  stags 
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i««  short     It  may  continue  but  a  few  boors,  and  rarely  beyond  two  or  three 
claays. 

The  second  sta^e  has  been  called  the  "stage  of  oppression."  The  symp- 
toms distinctive  of  this  stage  are  those  denoting  pressure  from  the  exudation 
mrid  serous  effusion.  The  pain  in  the  head  is  diminished.  The  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness to  light  and  sounds  is  lessened.  The  pupils  may  be  dilated  or 
contracted,  and  their  respondency  to  light  is  diminished  or  lost.  Strabismus 
Aiid  loss  of  vision  may  occur.  Drowsiness  succeeds  the  state  of  mental 
excitation.  The  pulse  becomes  slow  and  perhaps  irregular.  The  respira- 
tions are  disordered  in  rhythm  and  suspirions.  Paralysis  may  occur,  limited 
to  the  face,  or  extending  over  one  side  of  the  body.     If  the  progress  of  the 

disease  be  unfavorable,  coma  is  at  length  induced  and  continues  until  death. 

Convulsions  may  occur  in  the  second  as  well  as  in  the  first  stage. 

Pathologioal  Character — The  disease  is  essentially  the  same  as  acute 
ioOammation  affecting  serous  membranes  in  other  situations.  During  the 
fint  stage,  the  distinctive  symptomatic  phenomena  proceed  from  excessive 
mod  disordered  activity  of  the  cerebral  functions.  In  the  second  stage  the 
l>Tain  suffers  from  compression.  This  mechanical  effect  of  the  inflammatory 
prodocts  is  not  peculiar  to  inflammation  in  this  situation,  but,  owing  to  the 
onyielding  bony  case  which  contains  the  brain,  a  small  amount  of  effusion 
mnd  exudation  is  vastly  more  serious  than  a  much  larger  amount  in  other 
sitoations. 

Causation. — Aside  from  traumatic  cases  and  those  in  which  the  disease 

is  ittribotable  to  insolation,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  causes  of  this  disease. 

"Virioas  caases  are  named  by  different  writers,  but  a  difficulty  arises  from  the 

f«ct  that  other  affections  have  been  confounded  with  acute  meningitis.     It 

nuy  arise  from  injuries  of  the  head,  and  it  appears  to  be  sometimes  produced 

t>y  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.     An  analysis  of  a  considerable 

Viimber  of  cases,  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  not  open  to  doubt,  is  a  deside- 

v^UiD.     It  is  probable  that  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  may 

ftiTe  rise  to  it     Of  the  cases  which  occur,  very  few  are  in  early  infancy. 

-Aeeording  to  Barthcz  and  Rilliet,  examples  in  children  are  found  between 

^^  iges  of  five  and  eleven.     And  according  to  Guersant,  after  the  age  of 

clildhood,  it  occurs  chiefly  between  adolescence  and  forty-five.     The  larger 

proportion  of  cases  are  among  males. 

Cues  have  been  reported  by  various  clinical  observers  of  acute  meningitis 

developed  in  connection  with  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  the  meningitis 

^^ttorring  in  this  connection  has  been  described  as  a  variety  of  the  disease 

^Mier  the  title  of  rheumatic  meningitis^    The  anatomical  characters  are 

^tited  to  be  the  same  as  in  other  cases  of  meningitis,  but  vomiting  and 

^pbalalgpa  are  said  to  be  less  prominent  as  symptoms,  or  wanting,  in  the 

lunatic  variety,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  from  the  first  to  the 

^tcoad  stage  is  notably  rapid.     Meningitis,  however,  occurs  in  so  small  a 

proportion  of  cases  of  rheumatism  that  the  coexistence  of  the  two  affections 

&  probably  accidental.     There  is  no  practical  advantage  in  considering  it, 

Yhini  thoi  associated,  a  distinct  variety  of  the  disease. 

DiAonoaia. — Acute  meningitis  may  be  confounded  with  active  cerebral 
^gestlon.  The  pathological  condition  prior  to  exudation  in  meningitis 
<lileni  frum  active  congestion  only  in  degree  and  persistency.  If  the  inflam- 
mation go  off  by  delitescence,  that  is,  without  passing  into  the  second  stage, 

I  Vide  note  by  Racle  and  Lorain  in  Valleix,  op,  ci<.,  18G0. 
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It  may  be  impossible  to  saj,  after  recovery,  whether  the  affection  was  men* 
ingitis  or  merely  active  congestion.  In  other  words,  more  or  less  of  the 
symptoms  belonging  to  the  second  stage  are  required  for  a  positive  diagnosis. 
Practically,  it  is  not  highly  important  to  distingoish  between  active  conges- 
tion and  the  first  stage  of  meningitis,  inasmach  as  the  same  measures  of 
treatment  are  indicated  in  either  case. 

Cases  of  typhoid  fever  characterized  by  early  and  active  delirinm,  hare, 
heretofore,  not  infrequently  been  considered  as  cases  of  acnte  meningitis. 
The  points  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis  are :  The  access  or  slow 
development  of  the  fever ;  the  distinctive  events  belonging  to  it,  viz.,  diar- 
rhoea, meteorism  or  tympanites,  tenderness  in  the  iliac  regions,  together 
with  absence  of  morbid  acateness  of  the  senses,  and  continuance  of  the 
delirium  without  the  supervention  of  the  phenomena  of  the  second  stage  of 
meningitis.     These  points  show  the  disease  to  be  fever,  and  not  meningitis. 

Functional  mania  may  be  considered  as  denoting  acute  meningitis.  The 
discrimination  is  to  be  based  on  the  absence  of  morbid  acuteness  of  the 
senses,  together  with  the  absence  of  febrile  movement,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  mania  without  the  symptoms  of  compression. 

Other  affections  are  more  likely  to  be  considered  acute  meningitis  than 
this  to  be  mistaken  for  other  affections.  The  ability  of  a  practitioner  to  dis- 
criminate this  from  other  affections  may  fairly  be  suspected,  if  he  believe 
that  he  has  met  with  many  cases  of  it 

Prognosis. — Acute  meningitis  involves  much  danger.  It  may  destroy 
life  quickly.  Cases  have  terminated  fatally  in  36  hours.  As  a  rule,  the 
duration,  in  fatal  cases,  does  not  extend  beyond  eight  or  nine  days.  The 
symptoms  denoting  an  unfavorable  prognosis  are,  profound  coma,  notable 
disorder  of  respiration,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  general  immobility  and 
anassthesia,  feebleness  df  the  pulse,  etc.  Strabismus,  hemiplegia,  and  con- 
vulsions may  be  present  in  cases  which  recover.  In  two  cases  received  into 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  1862,  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  F.  II.  Lyman,  one  of 
the  cases  being  in  my  service,  and  the  other  in  the  service  of  Prof.  Thomas, 
a  semi-comatose  condition  existed  ;  in  one  case  there  was  hemiplegia,  in  the 
other  case  strabismus  and  convulsions.  Both  cases  recovered.'  Marked 
strabismus  existed  in  a  case,  ending  in  recovery,  which  I  saw,  in  1862,  with 
Dr.  Purcell,  of  this  city,  the  patient  being  a  child  11  years  of  age.  Data 
are  wanting  for  determining  the  ratio  of  cases  which  end  fatally,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  fatal  cases  greatly  preponderate. 

In  cases  which  prove  rapidly  fatal,  the  death  may  be  due  chiefly  to  apnoea, 
but,  if  life  be  prolonged  for  several  days,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  apncea 
and  asthenia  combined. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  objects  in  the  first  stage  are  to  lessen  the  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head  and  limit  the  amount  of  exudation.  If  the  heart  act  with  ab* 
normal  power,  bloodletting,  in  this  stage,  is  to  be  employed.  As  a  measure 
of  depletion,  and  perhaps  revulsion,  active  purgation  is  indicated.  Cold  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  head,  either  by  means  of  the  ice-cap,  the  cold  douche, 
or  constant  ablution.  Cutting  the  hair  close  to  the  head  renders  these 
applications  more  efficient. 

Bloodlettings  in  this  disease,  is  indicated  in  view  of  the  promptness  of  its 
operation  and  the  short  duration,  frequently,  of  the  first  stage.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  chief  source  of  danger  is  from  the  products  of  inflamtuatiun, 

>  Americau  Medical  Times,  vol.  iv.,  18G2. 
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s  't  18  more  importaiit  that  the  measares  employed  with  the  hope  of  limiting 
"^hese,  shoald  be  resorted  to  promptly  and  vigorously  than  in  other  acate 
M  nflammatioDS,  for  example  pneumonitis,  in  which  the  products  of  inflamma- 
-^ion  generally  do  not  give  rise  to  serious  results.     Moreover,  there  is  not 
-^he  same  necessity  for  guarding  the  vital  forces  as  in  other  acute  inflamma- 
tions; for,  in  this  disease,  there  is  danger  that  life  may  be  quickly  destroyed 
Wt}j  apnoea  caused  by  the  pressure  of  effused  serum  and  lymph,  whereas,  in 
-■■ost  other  acute  inflammations,  the  danger  is,  that  they  will  destroy  life  by 
tflwihenia.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  asthenia  enters  into  the 
viode  of  dyingjn  cases  of  meningitis  which  do  not  pursue  a  rapid  career, 
mnd,  hence,  bloodletting  and  other  measures  of  depletion  may  be  pushed 
'Eoo  far.     These  measures  are  only  indicated  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 
Perfect  quietness,  exclusion  of  light,  elevation  of  the  head,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  everything  which  may  tend  to  increase  the  cerebral  excitement  by 
•etiDg  on  the  senses  or  mind,  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  in 
this  stag^.    The  existence  of  intense  cerebral  excitation  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  it  may  not  be  advisable,  in  the  first  stage,  to  endeavor  to  allay  the 
excitement  by  anodyne  remedies.    It  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experience 
whether  opium  and  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  may  not  be  useful.    Yomit- 
lag  calls  for  palliative  measures.    The  diet,  in  this  stage,  should  be  restricted 
to  the  blandest  articles,  taken  cold.     Compression  of  the  carotids  with  the 
finj^rs,  continued  for  a  minute  or  so,  at  a  time,  and  repeated  more  or  less 
freqoently,  has  been  advised  by  Bland,  Parent-I)u-Chdtelet,  and  Martinet. 
The  effect  is  to  reduce  notably  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse. 

Id  the  second  stage,  the  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  promote  absorption 
of  the  morbid  products,  serum  and  lymph.  Depletion  is  no  longer  admissible. 
Mercorlalization  is  generally  advised  for  this  object,  and  although  the  efficiency 
of  nercury  as  a  sorbefacient  has  doubtless  been  much  exaggerated,  we  are 
Mi  warranted  in  saying  that  it  has  no  effect  in  thitt  way.  If  it  exert  ever 
M  small  an  effect,  it  is  indicated  in  a  disease  like  this,  in  which  the  object  to 
be  effected  is  of  so  much  importance.  Iodine  is  another  remedy  supposed 
to  be  Qsefnl  as  a  sorbefacient.  I  have  witnessed,  as  I  think,  the  good  effect 
of  tbe  Iodide  of  potassium  in  several  cases.  In  the  case  in  my  service  at 
Bellevae  Hospital,  reported  by  Dr.  Lyman,  and  the  case  seen  with  Dr.  Pur- 
ccil,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  patients  recovered  under  the  use 
of  this  remedy,  mercury  not  being  employed  in  either  case.  This  remedy 
^7  ^  given  in  doses  of  five  grains  three  or  four  times  daily,  increasing  to 
^  grains  or  more  if  well  borne.  A  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  nucha. 
The  propriety  of  blistering  the  scalp  is  questionable. 

Another  object  of  treatment  in  the  second  stage,  if  death  do  not  take 
plice  by  apnoea,  is  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system.      Measures  for 
thii  object  are  indicated  in   proportion  as  the  tendency  to  death  is  by 
ntbenia. 
Attention  to  the  bladder  is  important  in  the  second  stage. 

OHRONIO    MENINGITIS. 

Simple  chronic  meningitis,  that  is,  meningitis  not  incident  to  a  tubercu- 
lous or  any  prior  cerebral  affection,  is  extremely  infrequent,  although  less 
nre  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  This  statement  has  reference  to 
periods  of  life  after  infancy,  but  it  holds  good  also  with  respect  to  the  latter 
period.     Id  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  a  subacute  affection  ab  initio. 

The  anatomical  characters  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  simple  acute  me- 
■ingitis,  consisting  of  the  presence  of  more  or  less  serum  and  lymph,  or  pus, 
U 
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beneath  the  arachnoid,  this  membrane  being  thickened  and  opaque,  together 
with  more  or  less  turbid  liquid  within  the  ventricles. 

This  affection  may  be  ranked  among:  the  ''insidious  diseases."  The  symp- 
toms may  not  point  to  any  cerebral  affection,  or  they  are  not  distinctive  of 
this  form  of  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  diflScult.  Pain  in  the  head  is  usaally 
more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom,  but  this  is  a  symptom  common  to 
many  affections.  There  may  be  little  or  no  febrile  movement.  Yumitin|]^ 
may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  but  this,  too,  occurs  in  numerous  pathological 
connections.  Mental  apathy,  amounting  sometimes  to  stupidity,  indiaposi* 
tion  to  either  mental  or  physical  exertion,  and  a  notable  change  in  disposl* 
tion,  characterize  certain  cases.  Paralysis  of  the  fare,  or  hemiplegia,  some- 
times occurs,  but  this  is  an  effect  of  other  forms  of  disease.  This  statement 
also  applies  to  epileptiform  convulsions. 

I  have  known  a  case  of  chronic  meningitis  to  be  considered  a  case  of 
chronic  gastritis,  vomiting  being  a  prominent  and  persistent  symptom.  The 
patient  fell  into  coma  before  death,  but  this  was  attributed  to  exhaustion. 
Meningitis  was  not  suspected  prior  to  the  autopsy.  In  another  case  in  which 
an  ante-mortem  diagnosis  was  not  made,  the  patient  dying  suddenly  with  apo- 
plexy from  extravasation,  the  case  had  been  considered  one  of  latent  or  irre- 
gular intermittent  fever,  chills  occurring  from  time  to  time.  Quite  recentlj 
a  patient  was  admitted  into  my  division  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  who  had  uo 
symptoms  referable  to  the  head  excepting  mental  inertia  bordering  on  imbe- 
cility. He  gradually  fell  into  coma,  and,  after  death,  the  case  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  one  of  chronic  meningitis. 

As  regards  diagnosis,  close  observation  ought  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  exists  some  chronic  cerebral  aff^ection,  but  the  practitioner  is 
hardly  censurable  for  not  being  able  to  decide  whether  there  be  simply  me- 
ningeal inflammation  or  some  other  chronic  affection.  Paralysis  is  less  likelj 
to  occur  than  in  cases  of  softening  or  of  tumors  within  the  skull.  The  ab- 
sence of  paralysis  is,  therefore,  of  some  account  in  the  diagnosis.  This  state- 
ment will  measurably  apply  to  convulsions.  If  cephalalgia,  impairment  of  the 
mental  faculties,  and  gradually  developed  coma  follow  an  injury  of  the  head, 
chronic  meningitis  is  to  be  suspected  rather  than  cerebral  softening  or  tumors. 
A  traumatic  cause  is  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  inflammation  than  to  the 
lesions  just  named.  Chronic  meningitis  is  developed  in  a  small  proportion 
of  cases  of  the  affections  of  the  kidneys  embraced  under  the  name,  Bright's 
disease.  The  existence  of  renal  disease  is,  therefore,  of  some  account  in  the 
diagnosis.  But,  in  cases  of  renal  disease,  cerebral  symptoms  referable  to 
uraemia,  viz.,  epileptiform  convulsions  and  coma,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  meningitis. 

Simple  chronic  meningitis,  especially  as  occurring  after  infancy,  is  one  of 
the  numerous  affections  which  remain  to  be  studied,  by  means  of  the  analysis 
of  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  with  reference  to  its  clinical  history,  pa- 
thological associations,  causation,  and  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  consists  of  moderate  counter-irritation,  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  perhaps  mercurialization,  quietude  of  mind  and  body,  and  the 
hygienic  regulations  appropriate  to  chronic  affections  generally. 

TUBERCULOUS    MENINGITIS. 

The  researches  of  Ouersant  in  1823,  and  of  Gerhard  and  Btifz  in  1833 
and  1834,  led  to  the  recognition  of  a  variety  of  meningitis  differing  from  the 
simple  acute  and  chronic  forms  which  have  just  been  considered.  The  char- 
acteristic pathological  feature  of  this  variety  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  deposit  of  either  miliary  granulations  or  yellow  tubercle,  in  connection 
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ith  neningeal  inflammation.     Hence  the  name  tvberculoits,  or  tuheretilar 

emin^tiM,     It  has  also  been  called  granular  meningitis,  a  name  denoting 

'fthe  connection  of  the  meningeal  inflammation   with  the  semi-transparent, 

grayish  bodies,  known  as  miliary  granulations.     This  variety  of  meningitis 

effects  chiefly  children,  and  is  treated  of  fully  in  works  devoted  to  infantile 

^isesKes.     It  is  not,  however,  exclusively  confined  to  childhood,  and  I  shall 

'therefore  briefly  consider  it.     Of  28  cases  analyzed  by  Barclay,  all  fatal,  and 

the  diagnosis  based  on  morbid  appearances  found  after  death,  in  9  the  age 

'vas  coder  15  years  ;  in  5  the  ages  were  between  15  and  20,  in  7  between 

SO  and  85,  in  4  between  25  and  30,  in  2  between  30  and  40,  in  1  between 

40  and  50,  and  in  one  the  age  was  over  50  years. ^ 

A  distinctive  feature  of  so-called  tuberculous  meningitis  is  its  situation 
ID  the  majority  of  cases  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  in  this  respect  differing 
from  simple  acute  or  chronic  meningitis,  the  latter  affecting  especially  the 
floperior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres*     In  the  tnbercn- 
loQg  variety,  lymph  is  found  beneath  the  arachnoid  covering  the  pons  Varolii, 
optic  commissures,  cerebellum,  etc.,  and  notably  in  the  Assure  of  Sylvius. 
The  inflammation,  however,  may  extend  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  cere- 
t)nim.     The  amount  of  lymph  varies  much  in  different  cases.     It  is  some- 
times extremely  small.     It  is  stated  that  yellow  tubercle  is  found,  in  certain 
cases,  mixed  with  lymph,  beneath   the  arachnoid,  being  either  infiltrated  in 
this  situation  or  collected  in  masses  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a 
pea.     In  the  cases  which   I  have  seen,  the  gross  appearances  of.  yellow 
tobercle  have  not  been  present,  and  Prof.  A.  Clark  informs  me  that,  in  bis 
experience,  he  has  failed  to  discover,  with  the  microscope,  the  characteristics 
of  tobercle.     Small  granulations  are  generally  found  more  or  less  numerous, 
which  are  regarded  by  Prof  Clark  as  simply  lymph,  having  assumed,  as  he 
coDjectores,  this  form  in  conseqncncc  of  the  slight  movements  of  the  brain 
incident  to  respiration.     Robin  considers  these  granulations  as  not  tuber- 
colooR,  but  composed  of  fibro-plastic  elements,  and  analogous  to  the  gray 
■^ini-transparent  granulations  found  in  the  Jungs  and  other  situations,  these 
^ing  reckoned  generally,  but,  according  to  Robin,  incorrectly,  as  a  variety 
^  labercle. 

Other  morbid  appearances  are,  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
^nd  cerebral  substance,  more  or  less  serous  eff'usion  beneath  the  arachnoid 
^nd  into  the  ventricles,  the  effused  liquid  generally  turbid,  flattening  of  the 
^^ovolotions  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ventricular  effusion,  and  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  at  different  points  due  to  pressure,  to  oedematous  infiltration 
^  the  effused  liquid,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  to  an  extension  of  inflammation 
^  the  cerebral  sulistance.  Minute  extravasations,  as  in  capillary  apoplexy, 
Wve  been  observed. 

Id  the  majority  of  cases,  semi-transparent  granulations,  with  or  without 
%  deposit  of  yellow  tubercle,  are  found  in  the  lungs,  and,  frequently,  in  other 
Organs,  viz.,  the  spleen,  liver,  etc.    A  case  may  present  during  life  all  the  symp- 
tomatic phenomena  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  and  after  death  the  brain  present 
J^either  yellow  tubercle,  miliary  granulations,  nor  coagulable  lymph  recog- 
nizable with  the  naked  eye ;  the  morbid  appearances  consisting  of  effusion 
into  the  ventricles,  and  softening  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ventricles,  from 
pressure  and  imbibition  of  liquid.    Such  a  case  has  recently  fallen  under  my 
observation  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease  was 
^own  by  the  presence  of  the  so-called  miliary  tubercles,  or  semi-transparent 
Sntnolations  in  the  lungs  and  spleen. 
lo  the. progress  of  this,  as  in  the  simple  form  of  meningitis,  the  symptoms 

>  Artiele  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Barclay  ia  DabliD  Hedioal  Preae^  1&53. 
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andergo  a  marked  change  dne  to  the  pressare  of  lymph  and  effased  liquid, 
and  this  change  will  serve  to  divide  the  career  of  the  aflection  into  two 
stages.  The  development  of  the  meningitis  may  be  preceded  by  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  pnlmonary  tnbercnlosis.  Probably  the  latter  always  exists 
as  an  antecedent  affection,  after  infancy  and  childhood.  The  meningeal 
affection,  when  it  does  not  distinctly  su|)ervene  opon  tobercnloas  disease  of 
the  longs,  is  usaaily  preceded  by  pallor,  loss  of  weight,  impaired  appetite, 
irritability  of  temper,  indisposition  to  exertion,  and  other  general  symptoms, 
for  a  variable  period.  Bat,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  symptoms 
denoting  the  head-affection  appear  suddenly,  the  previous  health  havhog 
been  apparently  good. 

The  development  of  meningitis,  as  a  rule,  is  denoted  by  pain  in  the  bead, 
referred  generally  to  the  forehead.  Convulsions  are  less  likely  to  occur  at 
the  onset  than  in  simple  acute  meningitis.  Vomiting,  in  most  cases,  is  au 
early,  and  sometimes  a  prominent  symptom.  More  or  less  febrile  movement 
occurs.  These  symptoms  continue  for  several  days.  The  cephalalgia  is  fre- 
quently severe.  Lancinating  pains  occur  from  time  to  time,  causing  infants 
to  give  a  sudden,  sharp,  and  short  cry,  which  has  been  known  as  the  cephalie 
cry  In  children  able  to  speak,  a  common  exclamation  is,  "Oh  I  my  head." 
The  hands  are  often  carried  to  the  head.  There  is  increased  sensibility  to 
light  and  sounds.  The  expression  is  frequently  frowning.  In  infants,  rais- 
ing the  lids  and  exposing  the  eyes  to  light  occasion  crying.  The  conjunc- 
tiva is  often  suffused.  The  face  may  be  flushed,  and,  in  some  cases,  par- 
oxysmal flushing  of  the  face  is  a  notable  symptom.  I  have  observed  this 
to  precede  convulsions. 

Drowsiness  and  somnolency  mark  the  supervention  of  the  second  stage. 
There  is  now  less  suffering  from  cephalalgia,  but  occasional  lancinating  pains 
may  still  occur.  The  pulse  now  may  fall  below  the  average  frequency  of 
health.  It  is  not  infrequently  faltering ;  it  fluctuates  in  frequency,  and  may 
be  irregular  in  rhythm.  The  respirations  which,  in  the  first  stage,  may  have 
been  accompanied  by  sighing,  are  now  often  irregular  in  rhythm.  In  young 
children,  masticatory  movements  are  common,  and,  after  dentition,  grinding 
of  the  teeth.  Rolling  the  head,  or  boring  the  pillow,  is  a  symptom  in  infants. 
The  somnolency  increases.  The  patients  are  reluctant  to  be  aroused.  If 
able  to  speak,  they  reply  to  qnestions  slowly  or  in  monosyllables,  like  a 
person  half  awakened  from  profound  sleep.  When  aroused,  they  have  an 
expression  of  stupidity.  Incoherency  is  common,  and  occasionally  drowsiness 
alternates  with  paroxysms  of  delirium.  The  pupils  become  dilated,  and  not 
infrequently  present  an  irregularity  as  regards  size.  They  respond  sluggishly 
to  light.  As  the  somnolency  deepens,  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are 
not  in  unison,  strabismus  frequently  occurs,  and  oscillations  of  the  balls  are 
occasionally  observed.  The  eyelids  are  partially  closed,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  patients  lie  with  the  lids  widely  opened.  Vision  is  gradually  impaired, 
and  frequently  lost.  Snbsultus,  carphologia,  and  fumbling  with  the  bed- 
clothes are  frequent  symptoms.  Convulsions  are  apt  to  occur,  especially  in 
children.  They  are  either  limited  or  general,  and  may  be  either  severe  or 
slight.  Paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face,  and  incomplete  hemiplegia,  are 
occasionally  observed.  Occasional  vomiting  is  a  symptom  of  the  second 
stage.  As  a  rule,  there  is  complete  anorexia,  but  in  some  cases  which  I 
have  observed,  food  has  been  taken  with  apparent  relish.  The  teeth  and 
lips  often  become  covered  with  sordes.  Constipation  is  the  rule.  In  young 
children  the  dejections  are  sometimes  greenish,  and  resemble  spinach  in 
appearance.  The  abdomen  is  retracted.  Retention  of  urine  is  not  un- 
common. 

Sooner  or  later  the  patient  becomes  comatose.     But,  in  some  cases,  before 
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tiie  occurrence  of  coma,  remissions  occnr,  in  which  the  improvement,  as 
regards  intelligence  and  in  other  respects,  is  such  as  to  appear  to  the  friends 
to  afford  ground  for  much  encouragement  in  hoping  for  recovery.  The 
occurrence  of  profound  coma  is  followed  by  impairment  and  loss  of  degluti- 
tion, with  more  or  less  embarrassment  of  respiration.  The  pulse  becomes 
frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  apnoea  and  asthenia  com- 
bined. 

The  duration  is  variable.  It  rarely  falls  short  of  a  week.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  does  not  exceed  two  weeks.  It  rarely  extends  beyond  three 
weeks,  but,  exceptionably,  it  may  be  prolonged  considerably  beyond  this 
period.  The  termination  is  almost  invariably,  if  not  invariably,  fatal.  In 
the  few  cases  of  supposed  recovery  which  have  been  observed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  affection  was  simple  meningitis. 

The  diagnosis  involves  the  discrimination  from  infantile  fever.  With  the 
latter  it  is  not  infrequently  confounded.  In  making  this  differential  diag- 
nosis, meningitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  sensibility  to  light  and 
the  characteristic  lancinating  pains  which  belong  to  the  first  stage,  and  of 
the  strabismus,  affection  of  pupils,  and  other  symptoms  belonging  to  the 
second  stage.  In  fever,  drowsiness  and  delirium  are  not  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  the  symptoms  just  referred  to.  Moreover,  in  fever,  diar- 
rhoea, abdominal  tympanites,  and  iliac  tenderness  are  likely  to  be  present, 
symptoms  not  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  tuberculous  meningitis. 

It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  so-called  hydrencephaloid  affection  inci- 
dent, in  children,  to  exhaustion  from  diarrhcea.  With  this  affection  it  was 
formerly  confounded.  In  this  affection  the  symptoms  denoting  inflammation 
are  wanting,  and  the  drowsiness  or  stupor  is  not^accompanied  by  strabismus, 
inequality  of  the  pupils,  embarrassment  of  respiration,  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  exclusive  of  the  somnolence,  which  belong  to  the 
second  stage  of  tuberculous  meningitis. 

To  discriminate  tuberculous  from  simple  meningitis  is  by  no  means  always 
easy.  The  gradual  development  of  the  former,  the  antecedent  cachectic 
symptoms,  the  longer  duration  of  the  flrst  stage,  and  the  coexistence  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  this  differential  diagnosis. 
The  meningitis  is  probably  simple  if  it  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  a  traumatic 
origin. 

If  the  diagnosis  be  positive,  the  encouragement  for  successful  treatment  is 
almost  infinitely  small.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  decide  upon  measures 
which  will  be  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  disease  tending  intrinsically,  like  this, 
to  a  fatal  issue,  and  when,  in  cases  of  apparent  recovery,  we  are  obliged  to 
distrust  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  The  chief  source  of  encouragement 
for  successful  treatment,  in  fact,  is  the  possibility  that  the  diagnosis  may  be 
incorrect,  the  affection  being  simple  meningitis.  With  reference  to  this 
liability  to  error  in  diagnosis,  the  measures  indicated  in  simple  meningitis 
are  admissible.  If,  however,  the  practitioner  be  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  he  is  hardly  justified  in  resorting  to  blood- 
letting, or  measures  which  occasion  suffering,  such  as  blisters  and  frequent 
cathartics.  Under  these  circumstances,  measures  to  palliate  distress  and 
prolong  life  are  alone  indicated. 

SPINAL    MENINGITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  which  correspond  to  those  affected 
in  cerebral  meningitis,  viz.,  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  of  the  cord,  claims 
a  brief  notice  by  way  of  preparation  for  considering  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  of  both  the  brain  and  cord,  or  cerebrospinal  meningitis.     Inflam- 
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mation  limited  to  the  meninges  of  the  cord,  that  is,  the  cerebral  membranes 
not  involved,  and  exclusive  of  cases  of  circuiuseribed  spinal  meningitis  inci- 
dent to  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  spine,  and  stru(;tural  affections  within  the 
spinal  canal,  is  exceedingly  rare.  This  statement  is  a|)p1icable  both  to  acote 
and  chronic  inflammation.  Rare  as  is  cerebral  meningitis,  spinal  meningitis 
is  still  more  infrequent.  The  anatomical  characters  are  essentially  the  same 
as  in  cerebral  meningitis,  the  inflammatory  products  being  situated  within 
the  inner  sac,  that  is,  between  the  spinal  arachnoid  and  pia  mater. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  acute  spinal  meningitis,  as  noted  in  the  few  cases 
which  have  been  reported,  are  the  following :  Pain  referred  generally  to  the 
entire  length  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  shooting  thence  to  the  extremities, 
increased  by  movements  of  the  body  more  than  by  pressure  over  the  spine; 
hyperaesthesia  of  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  giving  rise  to  opisthotonos ;  in  some  cases  trismus  and  clonic  con- 
vulsions ;  paralysis  due  to  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  products  or  an  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  to  the  cord.  The  pulse  may  be  at  flrst  bat  little 
affected,  but,  after  a  time,  it  becomes  frequent  and  feeble.  Abundant  per- 
spirations are  frequent. 

Acute  spinal  meningitis  runs  a  rapid  course,  its  duration  rarely  extending 
beyond  a  week.  Its  termination  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  are  the  same  essentially  as  in  acute  cerebral  meningitis. 

The  symptoms  in  cases  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis  are  not  characteristic 
of  the  affection.  It  will  be  referred  to  in  another  chapter  in  connection  with 
paralysis. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL    MENINGITIS. 

With  acute  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated cerebral  meningitis.  The  affection  is  then  known  as  cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  As  a  sporadic  affection,  it  is  extremely  rare.  I  have  notes  of 
but  a  single  case,  which  came  under  my  observation  several  years  ago,  the 
diagnosis  being  based  on  the  symptoms  only,  recovery  taking  place.  It 
occurs  chiefly  as  an  epidemic.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  epi- 
demic, cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has  prevailed,  at  different  epochs,  in  various 
parts  of  this  country.  Within  and  prior  to  the  period  just  named,  epidemics 
have  occurred  repeatedly  in  Qreat  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Quite  recently  this  afl'ection  has  excited  attention  anew  in  this  country,  in 
consequence  of  its  reappearance  in  certain  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  lately  proposed  to 
call  the  affection  by  another  name,  to  wit,  spotted  fever.  This  name  is 
applied  by  some  writers  at  the  present  time  to  an  epidemic  affection  which 
appears  to  be  identical  with  that  generally  known  as  epidemic,  cerebro-spina) 
meningitis.  For  rea.sons  which  will  be  stated  under  the  head  of  the  patho- 
logical character  of  the  affection,  it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  continue  to 
use  the  latter  name.  The  name  spotted  fever  derives  its  signiGcance  from 
the  occurrence  of  petechial  spots  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  U 
was  applied,  in  this  country,  to  an  epidemic  affection  which  prevailed  in 
New  England  between  the  years  1807  and  18IG;  and  it  has  been  revived 
under  the  belief  that  the  epidemic  disease  just  referred  to  was  the  same 
as  that  prevailing  at  the  present  lime.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  brief 
iiccount  which  I  shall  give  of  epidemic,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  will  be 
based  exclusively  on  the  observations  of  others.  J  have  not,  as  yet,  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  affection.  My  account  will  be  based  on  re- 
ports of  American  physicians  in  1848,  and  especially  a  paper  by  Dr.  S.  Ames, 
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«f  Montfj^omerj,  Alabama,^  together  with  recent  papers  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  Dr. 
^.  H.  Draper,  and  others  in  this  country,  and  the  iirlicle  on  this  subject 
contained  in  the  treatise  on  Practical  Medicine  by  Yalleix.     The  latter  em- 
bodies the  facts  communicated  by  clinical  observers  in  Europe.' 

Anatomioal  Characters. — As  the  name  imports,  the  affection  is  charac- 
terized by  meningeal  inflammation  within  the  skull  and  spinal  canal.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  ample  evidence  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  afforded  by 
the  appearances  after  death.  This  evidence  is  the  presence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory products,  lymph  or  pus.  The  exndation  in  some  cases  is  abundant  and 
extensive;  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  cord  has  been 
fuond  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph,  sitnated  chiefly  beneath  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  and  extending  into  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions.  In 
other  cases,  the  exudation  is  more  or  less  limited  as  regards  amount  and  ex- 
ti'nt.  When  limited,  it  is  oftener  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain  than  upon 
its  saperior  and  lateral  aspects.  It  is  found  especially  in  the  tract  of  the 
vessels;  the  lower  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  apt  to  be  affected.  Covering 
the  medalla  oblongata,  the  lymph  or  purulent  matter  may  extend  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  cord,  or  a  section  only  of  the  cord,  more  or  less  in  ex- 
tent, may  present  evidence  of  inflammation.  When  only  a  section  of  the 
cord  is  affected,  it  is  oftener  at  the  lower  than  the  upper  part,  but  the  reverse 
iH  true  of  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and 
the  Bobstance  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  congested.  Ames  noted  in  his  au- 
topsies a  change  of  the  vesicular  neurine  to  a  pink  hue.  Softening  of  the 
braiD  and  cord  at  certain  points  is  observed.  A  puruloid  liquid  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  ventricles  and  within  the  arachnoid  cavity. 

These  appearances,  essentially  the  same  as  in  simple  acute  meningitis, 
differ  much  in  different  cases.  The  inflammatory  products,  lymph  or  pus, 
*re  sometimes  wanting.  This  was  true  of  one  out  of  eleven  cases  examined 
After  death  by  Ames.  In  a  single  autopsy  witnessed  by  Gerhard,  there  were 
no  products  of  inflammation  within  the  skull  or  spinal  canal.  The  absence 
<^f  lymph  and  pus  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  is  attested,  according  to 
^slleix,  by  all  European  observers.  In  these  cases,  the  morbid  appearances 
>tiiatiDg  to  the  nervous  centres  consist  of  more  or  less  congestion  and  serous 
^ftisioD.  The  explanation  of  the  absence  of  exudation,  in  at  least  a  part  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  wanting,  is  to  be  found  in  the  short  duration  of  the 
disease,  death  sometimes  occurring  within  a  few  hours.  In  some  cases, 
^oriog  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  the  morbid  appearances  denote  cere- 
bral meningitis  only,  the  meninges  of  the  cord  presenting  no  evidences  of 
^Dflamroation. 

Morbid  changes  frequently  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Serous  effu- 
sion and  sometimes  purulent  liquid  are  found  in  the  pleural  and  pericardinl 
^vities,  in  the  joints,  and  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Spots  of  ecchyroosis  are 
observed  upon  the  pericardium,  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and' in  other  situa- 
tiuQs.  Peyer's  glands  and  the  follicles  of  Brnnner  are  abnormally  distinct, 
bat  not  enlarged  from  a  morbid  deposit,  or  ulcerated,  as  in  typhoid  fever. 
Jl  microscopical  examination  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  by  Draper,  in  four 
cases,  revealed  fatty  degeneration  in  these  organs.  In  none  of  these  cases 
had  there  been  any  antecedent  evidence  of  renal  disease.  Two  of  the  cases 
were  chihiren,  and  two  healthy  adults."     It  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  fur- 

'  N«w  Orleans  Medical  and  Sargical  Journal,  1848. 

*  For  reference  to  the  various  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  in  Europe,  as  de- 
tcrilied  by  different  observers,  vide  Valleix,  op.  cit. 

'  Report  on  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  or  Spotted  Fever,  by  W.  H.  Draper,  M.  D., 
Balletia  of  the  JNew  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  April,  18(i4. 
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ther  examinations  whether  these  morbid  chancres  are  accidental,  or  whether 
they  sustain  important  pathological  relations  to  the  disease. 

An  analysis  of  the  blood  in  foar  cases,  by  Ames,  showed  an  increase  of 
fibrin  from  3.64  to  6.40  in  a  thousand  parts.  In  three  cases  the  red  corpus- 
cles were  diminished.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  drawn  in  venesection 
was  rapid,  the  color  was  unusually  bright,  and  of  37  cases  the  bulTy  coat 
was  ofa^erred  in  only  4. 

Olinioal  History. — The  single  case  of  supposed  sporadic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  which  I  have  observed  was  characterized  by  intense  cephalalgia, 
pain  and  acute  tenderness  over  the  spine,  boisterous  delirium,  muscular  tre- 
mor resembling  the  rigor  of  an  intermittent,  difficulty  of  co-ordinating  move- 
ments in  standing  or  walking,  and  febrile  movement.  This  case  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Prof.  James  P.  White. 

The  characteristic  features  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  io  its 
visitations  at  different  times  and  places,  are  remarkably  distinctive.  Fre- 
quently the  disease  commences  with  a  sudden  attack,  the  patient  being  at 
once  stricken  down  with  grave  symptoms,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
access  is  more  or  less  gradual,  the  development  occupying  from  one  to  eleven 
days.  Cephalalgia  is  the  most  frequent,  precursor.  Chills  without  rigors 
preceded  in  28  of  64  cases  analyzed  by  Ames.  Other  prodromes  are  nausea 
and  vomiting,  pain  in  the  spine  (rachialgia),  pain  in  the  limbs,  vertigo,  and 
diarrhoea.  These  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  relative  frequency. 
Cephalalgia  is  usually  the  most  prominent  symptom  when  the  disease  is 
developed.  It  was  wanting  in  only  one  of  64  cases  analyzed  by  Ames. 
The  pain  is  intense,  lancinating,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  tension ;  it  is 
referred  either  to  the  frontal  region,  the  occiput,  or  the  whole  head.  The 
pain  persists  without  intermissions.  It  is  increased  by  light,  sounds,  and 
movements  of  the  body.  Pain  referable  to  the  spine,  or  rachialgia,  is  gene- 
rally added  to  the  cephalalgia.  The  pain  may  e.\tend  over  the  whole  of  the 
spine,  or  it  is  referred  to  either  the  lumbar,  dorsal,  or  cervical  portion.  The 
extent  and  situation  of  the  spinal  pain  probably  corresponds  with  the  extent 
and  situation  of  the  spinal  meningitis.  The  rachialgia  is  wanting  if  the 
disease  prove  fatal  without  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  spinal  mem- 
branes. The  spinal  pain  is  not  always  increased  by  pressure  over  the  ver- 
tebral column,  but  notably  by  movements  of  the  body.  In  some  of  the  cases 
observed  by  Ames,  pressure  on  the  cervical  vertebrae  increased  the  pain  in 
the  head,  and  pressing  on  the  dorsal  vertebrae  caused  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
sternum,  and  umbilical  region.  Pain  is  frequently  felt,  irrespective  of  pres- 
sure over  the  spine,  in  different  parts  of  the  l)ody,  and  especially  in  the  lower 
extremities.  The  pain  in  other  situations  than  the  head  and  spine  is  often 
intense.  Hyperaesthesia  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is,  in  certain  cases,  a 
marked  symptom,  rendering  the  slightest  contact  a  source  of  suffering. 

Delirium  in  some  cases  quickly  supervenes,  but  in  other  cases  after  a 
variable  period.  Sooner  or  later  it  occurs  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
which  are  not  quickly  fatal.  It  was  noted  by  Ames  in  24  of  64  cases,  and 
by  Levy  in  42  of  60  cases.  It  varies  much  in  character  and  intensity.  At 
first  the  patient  simply  manifests  difficulty  in  collecting  his  ideas,  but,  after 
a  time,  he  either  remains  taciturn,  making  no  response  to  questions  or  reply- 
ing incoherently,  or  he  becomes  actively  delirious,  shouting  and  struggling 
against  restriynt.  The  latter  form  of  delirium  occurs  in  paroxysms,  the 
patient  being  calm  at  intervals.  The  paroxysms  of  delirium  occur  especially 
at  night.  They  are  accompanied  by  hallucinations,  in  some  cases,  and  insane 
delusions.  Occasionally  the  delirinm  is  hilarious.  The  mind  is  usually 
desponding  and  apprehensive,  if  the  intelligence  be  preserved.     In  a  certaia 
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Toportion  of  cases,  the  patient  becomes  qnicklj  somnolent  and  falls  into 
«oiDa,  which  may  be  of  temporary  duration,  or  continue  until  the  disease 
sds  fatally.  More  or  less  stupor,  frequently  amoantinfr  to  coma,  occurred 
n  the  first  day  in  18  of  the  64  cases  analyzed  by  Ames.  The  vision  is 
rely  lost;  doable  vision  sometimes  occurs ;  the  pupils  are  frequently  dilated 
at  sometimes  contracted  ;  the  conjunctiva  is  often  injected ;  temporary  deaf- 
ess  is  an  occasional  symptom. 

Important  symptoms  relate  to  the  muscles.     Tonic  contraction  of  the 

Qflcles  of  the  neck  and  back  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  giving  rise  to  retrace 

-tt^ioQ  of  the  head  and  opisthotonos  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.     This  was 

observed  by  Levy*  in  18  of  60  cases      Trismus  occurred  in  17  of  these  cases, 

^nd  pleorosthotonos  in  2  cases.     Contraction  of  more  or  less  of  the  muscles 

of  the  extremities  was  noted  in  16  cases.     Rigidity  of  the  recti  muscles  was 

observed  by  Ames  in  several  cases.     Tremor  of  the  muscles  is  an  occasional 

symptom.     Strabismus  occurred  in  9  of  the  64  cases  analyzed  by  Ames.     In 

'tie  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  protracted,  subsultus  and  carphologia  are 

frequent    Convalsions  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.    Of  the  cases  analyzed 

t>y  Ames,  they  were  observed  toward  the  close  of  the  disease  in  8  cases,  and 

9Lt  the  beginning  in  1  case.     Paralysis  is  also  infrequent.     It  occurred  in 

only  3  of  99  cases  observed  by  Tourdes.     Incomplete  ptosis  on  one  side 

oeearred  in  1  of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Ames,  and  incomplete  hemiplegia  in 

•ootber  case. 

Naosea  and  vomiting  are  more  or  less  prominent  in  a  minority  of  cases. 
Vomiting  was  noted  by  Ames  in  15  cases,  and  nausea  withoat  vomiting  in  3 
<:<Ues.  Constipation  is  the  rule.  Diarrhcea  was  observed  by  Ames  in  only 
^  cmse,  and  in  this  case  it  was  probably  due  to  the  employment  of  tartar 
^Qietic  given  for  a  pneumonic  complication.  The  appetite  is  generally  lost ; 
however,  a  desire  for  food  was  expressed  in  8  cases  observed  by  Ames,  con- 
valescence not  being  near  at  hand.  The  tongue  presents  a  variety  of  morbid 
appearances.  It  is  frequently  large  and  flabby,  showing  indentations  made 
°y  the  pressure  of  the  teeth.  It  becomes  coated,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the 
^'sctte,  dry  and  dark.     The  teeth  and  lips  frequently  present  sordes. 

The  respirations  are  sometimes  suspirious.     They  are  usually  increased  in 

IJ^^oency  even  when  no  pulmonary  complication  exists.     Stertor  is  rare. 

^*b«  pulse  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is  generally  not  more  frequent, 

^iKf]  often  slower,  than  in  health.     In  the  progress  of  the  disease  it  becomes 

'Moderately  accelerated,  rarely  exceeding  100  per  minute,  until  toward  a  fatal 

Jl^^mioation,  when  it  is  frequent  and  small.     Softness  of  the  pulse  is  stated 

'^jr  Ames  to  be  a  constant  feature.     Fluctuations  in  frequency  at  different 

^^riods  of  the  day  is  stated  to  be  a  striking  feature  by  Tourdes  and  Ames. 

^^Ipitations  are  occasionally  observed.     The  quantity  of  urine  is  greater 

^^mn  in  health,  and  the  urates  are  deposited  in  abundance. 

The  temperature  of  the  skin  varies  in  different  cases  and  at  different 
l^^^riods  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  At  the  beginning  the  temperature 
^^^i«ly  exceeds,  and  often  falls  below,  that  of  health.  Notable  heat  of  the 
^^Tfice  is  very  rarely  observed.  As  regards  dryness  and  moisture,  cases 
^^ry  on  different  days  and  at  different  periods  of  the  same  day.  Sweating 
^"l^pears  to  be  a  rare  event,  except  in  some  cases  shortly  before  death. 

Petechial  spots,  which  have  of  late  especially  excited  attention,  are  fre* 

^Oeatly  observed,  but  they  are  by  no  means  constant.     They  appear  to  be 

^^  more  frequent  occurrence  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others.*  .They  vary 

^^  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  spaces  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth 

^^even  larger.     They  are  evidently  due  to  an  extravasation  of  hematin, 

^  other  words,  they  are  ecchymoses  such  as  occur  in  scorbutus,  purpura,  in 

*OBie  cases  of  continued  fever,  and  occasionally  in  various  affections.    They 
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are  hardly  entitled  to  be  called  an  eraption.  Accordinjr  to  Tonrdes,  a  rose- 
colored  papalar  eruption,  reRembling:  that  of  typhoid  fever,  is  occasionally 
observed.  The  same  observer  hns  noticed  herpes  labialis  in  one-third  of  his 
cases.     Ames  observed  this  ernption  in  only  3  cases. 

A  survey  of  the  clinical  history  of  this  aifection,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in 
which  death  quickly  ensues  in  apoplectic  coma,  as  remarked  by  Yalleix, 
shows  a  correspondence  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  cerebral  meningitis, 
with  the  addition  of  the  phenomena  due  to  an  extension  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  meninires  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very 
variable.  Of  fatal  cases,  the  minimum  duration  is  stated  by  Tourdes  to  be 
twenty  hours.  Ames  states  the  minimum  to  be  fifteen  hours  The  maximum 
duration  in  fatal  cases  is  stated  by  Tourdes  to  be  100  days,  and  by  Ames 
over  forty  days.  Of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Ames,  16  terminated  fatally  on 
the  second  or  third,  and  19  on  the  fourth  day.  Thus;  in  the  great  majority 
of  fatal  cases,  the  disease  runs  a  rapid  course,  ending  prior  to  the  fifth  day. 
In  cases  which  end  in  recovery,  the  convalescence  is  generally  tedious,  and 
the  patient  is  apt  to  remain  for  a  long  period  in  feeble  health.  Relapses 
have  not  been  observed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  divide  the  career  of  the  disease  into  well-marked  stages. 
And  the  arrangement  of  cases  into  different  classes,  soch  as  inflammatory, 
congestive,  malignant,  etc.,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  attended  with  any 
practical  advantage.  Remissions  are  stated  to  occur  by  difl'erent  observers, 
especially  by  Ames.  They  vary  as  regards  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
their  duration,  and  the  degree  of  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  Not  in- 
frequently the  improvement  for  a  few  hours,  and  sometimes  for  a  day  or  so, 
is  so  marked  as  to  give  encouragement  to  hope  that  convalescence  is  about 
to  take  place.  -These  remissions  are  most  apt  to  occur  on  the  second  or 
third  day.     Unhappily  they  are  in  most  cases  delusive. 

Pathological  Character — The  name  of  this  disease  implies  the  occur- 
rence of  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges  ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  purely  local.  Inflammution  of  the  parts  just 
named  is  doubtless  a  local  manifestation,  or  an  effect,  of  an  underlying, 
general  morbid  condition  This  statement  will  apply  to  all  epidemic  dis- 
eases characterized  by  local  affections,  and,  also,  to  not  a  few  sporadic  dis- 
eases which  are  nosologically  considered  as  local.  Moreover,  the  existence 
of  an  underlying,  general  morbid  condition,  is  declared  by  the  occurrence, 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  of  local  inflammation  in  other  situations 
than  within  the  head  and  spinal  canal.  It  is  in  vain  to  inquire,  in  what 
consists  this  general  morbid  condition  ;  but  we  are  not  more  ignorant  of 
the  essential  pathological  character  of  this  than  of  most  other  diseases  which 
belong  in  the  same  category.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  is  probable, 
and,  in  view  of  the  disease  being  an  epidemic,  it  i^  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  is  of  a  toxical  character. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  disease  belongs  more  properly  in  the 
class  of  fevers,  than  among  the  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  Boudin, 
in  1849,  proposed  to  call  the  disease  cerebrospinal  typhus.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Draper,  in  an  article  already  referred  to,  has  ingeniously  advocated  its  iden- 
tity with  typhus.  This  view  of  its  pathological  character  does  not  seem  to 
be  tenable.  The  anatomical  characters  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  are  ex- 
ceedingly rdre  in  cases  of  typhus;  as  regards  clinical  history,  the  points  of 
contrast  with  typhus  are  more  numerous  and  striking  than  those  of  resem- 
blance ;  and  facts  are  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  community  as  regards 
causation.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  disease  relate  to  the  nervous 
system,  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  symptomatic  phenomena  are 
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doe  to  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the'  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  hence, 
10  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  has  seemed  to  me  most  con?enient 
mnd  appropriate  to  continue  to  use  the  name  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and 
tx>  consider  it  io  the  section  of  this  work  devoted  to  diseases  affecting  the 
ner? ous  system. 

Causation. — The  prevalence  of  the  disease  as  an  epidemic  implies  the 
ciisteoce  of  a  special  cause.  With  respect  to  the  source  of  the  special 
cause,  and  the  circumstances  concerned  in  its  production,  we  have  no  posi- 
tive knowledge.  Nearly  all  who  have  observed  the  disease,  concur  in  the 
l>elief  that  it  is  not  propagated  by  contagion  or  infection.  This  suffices  to 
establish  its  non-identity  with  typhus,  for  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  commu- 
nicable from  one  person  to  another.  Moreover,  epidemic,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  is  developed  in  rural  districts  where  typhus  is  never  generated, 
l^or  is  the  cause  identical  with  that  which  gives  rise  to  periodical  fevers,  for 
the  disease  has  prevailed  where  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  are  never 
produced.  It  may  be,  however,  that,  in  so-called  miasmatic  districts,  the 
special  cause  may  be  combined  with  that  giving  rise  to  periodical  fevers, 
and,  hence,  the  phenomena  of  the  latter  may  be  associated  with  those  be- 
looging  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

In  France  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  prevail  especially  among  sol- 
diers, and  more  particularly  among  new  recruits.  Recently,  in  this  country, 
it  has  prevailed  among  troops  stationed  at  several  different  points.  It  attacks 
persons  in  all  conditions,  and  at  all  periods  of  life.  Infants  are  not  exempt, 
hot  the  liability  is  increased  after  seven  years  of  age.  In  a  series  of  cases 
the  larger  number  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years.  Epidemics 
have  been  observed  in  all  climates,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Of  the 
persons  attacked  the  larger  proportion  are  males. 

The  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  the  disease  by  co-operating  with  the 
special  cause  remain  to  be  ascertained. 

BiAQNOSis. — Difficulty  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis relates  chiefly  to  sporadic  cases,  to  cases  of  an  unusually  mild  charac- 
^^r,  or  to  the  cases  which  occur  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic. 
Exclusive  of  mild  cases,  the  diagnostic  features  are  striking  and  distinctive. 

The  disease  should  never  be  confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  The  sudden- 
^^ts  of  the  attack  in  many  cases,  the  absence  of  febrile  movement  at  the 
Commencement,  the  pnlse  being  often  at  first  less  frequent  than  in  health, 
^e  increase,  instead  of  diminution,  of  the  cephalalgia  as  the  disease  pro* 
Sttues,  and  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  inflammation  of  the  me- 
ninges of  the  brain  and  cord,  distinguish  it  alike  from  typhoid  and  typhus 
^ver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid 
^^▼er  are  wanting,  viz.,  diarrhoea,  meteorism,  and  iliac  tenderness.  Absence 
^f  the  latter  symptoms  does  not  exclude  typhus;  but  other  diagnostic  points 
^longing  to  the  latter  disease  are  wanting.  The  characteristic  eruption  of 
^^phus,  often  copious  and  appearing  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  taking 
to  the  bed,  does  not  occur  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  The  spots  of  ecchy- 
^osis  on  which  the  name  spotted  fever  is  based,  cannot  be  confounded 
^ith  the  eruption  of  typhus.  The  dusky  hue  of  the  snrfuce,  and  the  char- 
acteristic physiognomy  of  typhus,  are  wanting.  Tonic  contraction  of  the 
^aecles  of  the  neck  and  back,  rachialgia,  convulsions,  and  furious  delirium, 
Which  occar  not  infrequently  in  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  are  very 
t^mre  in  cases  of  either  typhoid  or  typhus  fever. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  f)atient  fulls  quickly  into  coma  and  dies  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  affection  resembles,  in  this  fact,  a  paroxysm  of 
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pernicioQS  intermittent  fever.  In  general,  however,  the  latter  does  not  de- 
stroy life  in  the  first  paroxysm,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm  from  which 
the  patient  has  emerged,  soffices  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  It  is  of  coarse 
only  in  districts  in  which  periodical  fevers,  exist,  that  the  practitioner  is 
called  apon  to  make  this  dififerential  diagnosis. 

The  occurrence  of  trismus  and  opisthotonos  may  suggest  tetanus.  Bat 
in  tetanus  the  cerebral  symptoms  which  belong  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
are  wanting.  Moreover,  tetanus,  in  other  than  tropical  climates,  is  exceed- 
ingly  rare  save  as  a  traumatic  affection,  and  never  prevails  anywhere  as  aa 
epidemic. 


Proqnohis. — There  are  few  epidemic  diseases  so  destructive  to  life 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  In  the  epidemic  observed  by  Tonrdes,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  was  60  per  cent.  Ames  gives  the  same  proportion  of 
fatal  cases  in  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Alabama  in  1848.  In  an 
epidemic  observed  by  Lefdvre,  four-fifths  died  at  the  commencement,  and 
two-thirds  toward  the  end  of  the  epidemic.  All  observers  agree  as  respects 
a  large  death-rate  in  cases  of  this  disease.  The  prognosis  in  all  cases  in 
which  severe  symptoms  occur — such  as  notable  delirium,  coma,  convulsions, 
and  muscular  contractions — is  exceedingly  grave.  The  disease  is  most  apt 
to  prove  fatal  in  infants,  and  in  persons  in  middle  and  advanced  life.  It  is 
stated  that  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  greater  among  females  than  males. 

The  mode  of  dying  in  the  cases  in  which  coma  and  death  take  place  speedily, 
may  be  by  apnoea,  bat,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  chiefly  by  asthenia. 

Treatment In  a  disease  of  so  severe  and  fatal  a  character,  it  might  be 

anticipated  that  various  potent  therapeutical  measures  have  been  abundantly 
employed.  Bloodletting  has  been  largely  practised  without  favorable  re- 
sults. Indications  for  bloodletting,  derived  from  the  circulation,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  present ;  the  pulse  is  usually  de^cient  in  force.  Still,  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  this  measure  is  of  great  utility.  At  an  early  period,  if  there 
be  considerable  febrile  movement  and  a  pulse  denoting  augmented  power  of 
the  heart's  action,  it  is  admissible,  if  not  demanded. 

Quinia,  in  large  doses,  has  been  frequently  employed.  Experience  has 
not  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  remedy  possesses  carative  power 
over  the  disease.  In  some  cases  of  reported  success  from  its  use,  there  may 
be  reason  to  suspect  that  pernicious  intermittent  fever  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  disease.  In  miasmatic  districts,  the  possibility  of  this  error  in  diag- 
nosis, or  of  the  association  of  the  malarious  poison  with  the  special  cause  of 
the  disease,  may  render  the  employment  of  quinia  advisable,  without  placing 
reliance  on  it  as  a  curative  remedy  for  the  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

With  respect  to  opium  in  large  doses,  testimony  is  discrepant.  Chanffard, 
Boudin,  and  others  affirm  that  this  remedy  exerts  a  favorable  influence  upon 
the  disease,  and  reduces  the  rate  of  mortality.  Its  safety  aud  usefulness  by 
way  of  palliation  is  stated  by  Ames  and  others  who  do  not  attach  to  it  a 
curative  power. 

Mercury,  tartar-emetic,  active  purgatives,  extensive  vesication  over  the 
nucha  and  back,  ice  applied  to  the  head  and  spine,  are  among  the  measures 
which  have  been  more  or  less  largely  employed  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, from  the  literatare  of  the  subject,  their  agency,  respectively,  for  good 
or  harm.  In  the  recent  epidemic  visitations  in  this  country,  practitioners 
have  resorted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  freely,  but  sufficient  facts 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  communicated  to  warrant  a  judgment  concerning 
their  value. 

In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  opinions  and  practice  respecting  the 
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treatment  of  this  disease,  the  most  jndicioas  conrse  for  the  practitioner  is  not 
to  adopt  any  plan  to  be  followed  indiscriminately,  bat  to  employ  different 
tberapentical  measures  with  reference  to  the  indications  in  individnal  cases. 
Bloodletting;  may  be  employed  nnder  the  circumstances  which  should  govern 
the  use  of  this  measure  in  the  first  stage  of  simple  acute  meningitis,  and  in 
congestive  apoplexy.  Opium  may  be  tried,  and  continued  or  not,  according 
to  its  apparent  effects.  Mercury  is  advisable  on  the  same  grounds  as  in 
simple  acute  meningitis,  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  sufficiently  to  take 
the  place  of  other  measures.  Cold  is  to  be  applied  to  the  head  and  back 
when  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  not  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  symp- 
toms. Vesication  of  the  neck  or  spine  by  means  of  a  blister,  or  the  strong 
■qua  ammoniffi  (the  latter,  from  its  quickness  of  operation,  is  to  be  preferred), 
may  be  employed,  except  in  young  children,  and  it  may  be  repeated  if  it 
appear  to  afford  relief.  Revulsive  applications  to  the  extremities,  by  means 
of  sinapisms  or  stimulating  pediluvia,  are  always  admissible.  Active  pur- 
gation is  of  questionable  propriety  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacu- 
ated. Finally,  stimulants  are  indicated  whenever  the  symptoms  denote  failure 
of  the  vital  forces ;  and  they  are  urgently  indicated  in  proportion  as  the 
tendency  is  to  death  by  asthenia. 

Without  any  de6nite  knowledge  of  the  special  cause  of  epidemic,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  or  of  the  accessory  causes,  the  prophylaxis  will  embrace 
attention  to  all  sanitary  measures  relating  to  individuals  and  to  public  health. 
Prudence  dictates,  whenever  practicable,  removal  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
epidemic  influence. 

HTDROOEPHALUS — HTDR0BACHI8. 

The  term  hydrocephalus  has  been  loosely  applied  to  all  accumulations  of 
liquid,  in  different  situations,  within  the  cranium.  Meningitis,  with  abun- 
dant effusion,  has  been  called  acule  hydrocephalus.  The  term  should  be 
applied  exclusively  to  a  non-inflammatory  or  dropsical  effusion.  This  may 
take  place  within  the  arachnoid  cavity,  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  in  the 
▼entricles.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  latter  situation.  The  morbid 
eonditions  giving  rise  to  hydrocephalus  are  local.  There  is  little  or  no  tend- 
ency to  dropsical  effusion  within  the  cranium  in  cases  of  general  dropsy.  It 
occurs  as  a  congenital  affection,  or  in  early  infancy,  and  leads,  in  some  cases, 
to  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the  cranium,  giving  rise  to  a  characteristic 
deformity  of  the  head.  The  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  morbid  anatomy, 
or  on  the  diseases  of  children,  for  an  account  of  this  affection. 

Exclusive  of  the  affection  just  referred  to,  an  effusion  of  serum  takes  place 
aa  a  result  of  wasting  or  atrophy  of  the  brain-substance,  called  by  Rokitan- 
sky,  effusion  **  ex  vacuo."  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  effused  serum 
simply  fills  an  unoccupied  space,  the  brain  does  not  suffer  from  compression. 
The  supposition  that  serous  effusion  sometimes  occurs  suddenly  in  sufiScient 
quantity  to  occasion  apoplexy  (serous  apoplexy)  has  been  already  referred 
to,  with  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  An  abundant  serous 
effusion  Is  an  important  element  in  certain  cases  of  meningitis  in  children, 
and  sometimes  in  adults.  The  exudation  of  lymph  In  some  cases  is  very 
small,  and  the  amount  of  effused  serum  large ;  but  these  are  not,  properly, 
cases  of  hydrocephalus.  Dropsical  effusion  .may  occur  as  an  element  of 
▼ariouB  structural  lesions  within  the  skull,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  probably 
due  to  obstruction  of  some  of  the  iutra-cranial  vessels. 

A  dropsical  accumulation  within  the  spinal  canal  is  called  Hydrornchis, 
In  cases  of  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  effused  liquid  is  contained  within  the 
arachnoid  cavity,  the  dropsical  accumulatiou  is  also,  of  course,  in  the  spiual 
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canal.  Exclnsive  of  these  cases,  nnder  the  head  of  hydrorachis  are  embraced 
cases  of  congenital  deficiency  of  portions  of  the  vertebral  column,  constituting 
the  affection  commonly  known  as  spina  bifida.  This  affection  belongs  among 
the  diseases  of  children.     It  is  also  treated  of  in  works  on  surgery.* 

Congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  would  appropriately  be  included  among  the 
affections  considered  in  this  chapter.  It  will  sufiSce,  however,  to  refer  to  this 
condition,  and  to  the  opposite  condition,  viz.,  ausemia  of  the  cord,  in  connec- 
tion with  paralysis. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Oerebritis,  or  Inflammatory  Softening,  and  Abscess  of  the  Brain — Stmettiral  Lesions  within 
the  Cranium — Non -Inflammatory  Softening  of  the  Brain — Morbid  Growths  or  Tamers 
within  the  Craniam — Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  the  Brain — Myelitis — ^Hemorrhage 
within  the  Spinal  Canal — Stractnral  Lesions  within  the  Spinal  Canal. 

Inflammation  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  cerebritis,  and 
various  structural  affections  situated  within  the  cranium,  are  the  topics  which 
will  occupy  the  first  part  of  this  chapter.  Afterward,  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  myelitis,  and  structural  affections  within  the 
spinal  canal,  will  be  noticed.  For  full  details  respecting  these  topics, 
works  on  morbid  anatomy  must  be  consulted.  In  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  treat  of  the  different  cerebral  and 
spinal  lesions  as  individual  affections.  In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  we  are 
situated  with  respect  to  these  as  formerly,  before  the  introduction  of  physical 
exploration,  physicians  were  situated  with  respect  to  pulmonary  and  cardiac 
lesions.  The  diagnostic  characters  which  belong  to  them  separately  are 
imperfectly  ascertained.  Their  differential  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made  oat 
with  positiveness.  In  medical  practice,  the  different  lesions  affecting  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  of  importance  as  leading  to  impairment  and  disorder 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  to  paralysis.  The  latter  are  effects,  or  symptom- 
atic phenomena,  but,  with  our  existing  knowledge,  it  is  convenient  to  con- 
sider them  as  individual  affections.  My  plan,  therefore,  will  be  to  devote  a 
limited  space  to  cerebritis  and  myelitis,  and  to  notice  very  briefly  the  struc- 
tural affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  referring  to  them  under  the 
head  of  paralysis,  and  devoting  to  the  latter  a  more  extended  consideration. 

OEREBRITIS — INFLAMMATORY  SOFTENING — ABSCESS  OF 

BRAIN. 

The  term  cerebritis  denotes  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
In  cerebral  meningitis  the  inflammation  frequently,  if  not  generally,  extends 
more  or  less  from  the  pia  mater  to  the  brain-substance.  In  this  respect 
meningitis  differs  from  other  serous  inflammations,  for  example,  plenritis,  in 
which  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  membrane,  not  involving  the  pul- 
monary parenchyma.  The  cerebritis  thus  induced  secondarily  to  meningitis 
is  more  or  less  diffused.  Cerebritis  is  also  incidental  to  tumors  which  en- 
croach upon  the  brain,  and  to  extravasations  of  blood.  In  these  cases,  the 
inflammation  is  limited  to  the  portion  of  cerebral  substance  surrounding  the 

*  Vide  System  of  Surgery,  by  Gross. 
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tumor  or  clot.  Irrespective  of  these  examples  of  cerebriiis,  it  is  occasion- 
ally presented  as  a  primary  affection,  that  is,  the  inflammation  originates  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  is  not  connected  with  any  appreciable  ante- 
cedent lesion  of  the  part  affected. 

Directing  attention  to  primary  cerebritis,  as  jnst  defined,  the  inflammation 
18  circnmscribed,  and  is  either  limited  to  a  single  space  greater  or  less  in 
eitent,  or  it  may  exist  in  different  situations.  The  most  frequent  seat  is  in 
the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  but  there  is  no  portion  of  the  brain  in 
which  it  may  not  be  seated.  Next  to  the  part  just  stated,  it  is  most  apt  to 
occur  in  the  corpora,  striata,  the  thalami  optici,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the 
cerebellum. 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  physical  change  in  the  inflamed  part  is  indura- 
tion, from  the  presence  of  recent  exudation-matter.  An  ulterior  effect  is 
softening,  and  from  the  constancy  of  this  effect  cerebritis  is  often  considered 
under  the  head  of  inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain.  The  softening  varies 
in  degree,  from  a  slight  diminution  of  consistency  to  pulpiness  or  complete 
diffluence.  The  best  test  of  a  slight  or  moderate  degree  of  softening,  is  the 
effect  of  allowing  a  small  stream  of  water  to  fall  upon  the  part.  According 
to  Bennett  and  others,  inflammatory  softening  is  distinguished  from  the  soft- 
ening which  occurs  irrespective  of  inflammation,  by  the  presence  of  granu- 
lar corpuscles  apparent  on  microscopical  examination.*  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  brain-substance  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  exudation-matter.  The 
color  is  usually  more  or  less  reddened  by  congestion  or  the  infiltration  of'he- 
matin.  Hence,  inflammatory  softening  has  been  also  called  red  softening. 
The  softened  portion  sometimes  becomes  yellowish,  probably  from  a  change 
of  color  in  the  hematiu,  such  as  occurs  after  a  bruise  attended  with  extra- 
vasation of  blood.  Swelling  of  the  inflamed  part  is  another  feature.  If  the 
cerebritis  be  seated  near  the  surface  of  the  brain,  circumscribed  meningitis 
may  occur,  leading  to  adhesion  of  the  membranes,  as  in  other  situations  cir- 
cumscribed inflammation  of  the  serous  investment  takes  place  over  an  inflam- 
mation originating  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs.  Finally,  pus  may  be  a  pro- 
duct of  cerebritis,  and  a  collection  of  purulent  matter  mixed  with  liquefied 
cerebral  tissue  constitutes  abscess  of  the  brain.  Surrounding  the  abscess  in 
certain  cases  is  a  pseudo- membranous  cyst,  but  in  other  cases  the  walls  are 
formed  by  the  cerebral  tissue. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebritis  or  inflammatory  softening, 
coma  occurs  suddenly,  not  having  been  preceded  by  symptoms  pointing  to 
any  serious  cerebral  affection.  In  these  cases,  the  affection  has  been  distin- 
guished as  apoplectic.  It  is  sometimes  diflQcult  or  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate between  these  cases  and  cases  of  apoplexy  from  extravasation,  hemi- 
plegia frequently  accompanying  the  attack,  and  remaining  if  the  patient 
emerge  from  the  coma.  The  attack  is  probably  never  without  some  premo- 
nitions, but  they  may  be  so  slight  and  indefinite  as  not  to  have  attracted 
much  attention.  In  ^ome  cases,  however,  the  premonitions  of  coma  are 
more  marked.  A  pretty  constant  premonition  is  persisting  cephalalgia,  re- 
ferred to  a  particular  spot  or  limited  to  one  side  of  the  head,  that  is,  unila- 
teral. The  mental  faculties  are  impaired,  as  shown  by  defective  memory 
and  confusion  of  ideas.  The  temper  becomes  irritable,  slight  causes  pro- 
voking anger.  Prickling  sensations,  formication,  or  a  sense  of  weight,  are 
felt  in  one  of  the  limbs  or  over  one-half  of  the  budy.  Rigidity  and  con- 
traction of  more  or  less  of  the  muscles  of  a  limb  sometimes  occur,  and 
sometimes  clonic  spasms  or  convulsive  movements.     The  articulation  may 

>  According  to  Wilks,  the  presence  of  these  corpascalar  bodies  is  not  proof  of  in- 
flammatioo. 
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be  impaired ;  more  or  less  impairment  of  vision,  nsnally  limited  to  one  eye, 
occasionally  occurs.  The  sensibility  of  the  sorface  of  the  body,  instead  of 
beinf?  lessened,  is  often  increased. 

These  symptoms  proceed  from  cerebritis  leading  to  softening,  and  they 
continue  for  a  variable  period,  nntil  at  length  coma  snddenly  takes  place. 
The  patfent  is  stricken  down  as  with  apoplexy  ;  hemiplegia  frequently  occurs, 
and  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  apoplectic  attack.  The  coma  may  persist 
and  death  take  place  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  or,  the  patient 
may  emerge  from  the  coma  more  or  less  completely,  the  hemiplegia  remain- 
ing, with  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  life  be  prolonged  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Sooner  or  later  a  second  apoplectiform  attack  may  occur, 
and  in  some  cases  a  series  of  such  attacks  or  coma  gradually  induced  precedes 
the  fatal  termination.  Muteness,  from  the  loss  of  memory  of  words  (aphasia), 
may  follow  an  attack  of  coma  connected  with  inflammatory  softening. 

The  occurrence  of  sudden  coma  characterizes  the  variety  of  the  affection 
distinguished  as  apoplectic.  In  another  variety,  called  by  Durand  Fardel 
ataxic^  cephalalgia,  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  other  symptoms 
which  precede,  in  certain  cases,  the  sudden  coma  to  the  apoplectic  variety, 
exist  for  a  variable  period,  and  at  length,  toward  the  fatal  termination,  coma 
is  gradually  developed,  preceded  sometimes  by  delirium  and  sometimes  by 
epileptiform  convulsions.  Hemiplegia  in  this  variety  is  of  less  frequeDt 
occurrence. 

The  foregoing  symptoms  relate  especially  to  the  nervous  system.  As 
regards  general  symptoms,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  with  increased  heat  of 
skin — in  other  words,  febrile  movement,  moderate  in  degree — attends  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  disease  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 
Vomiting  is  an  occasional  symptom.  The  appetite  and  digestion  are  more 
or  less  impaired.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated.  TheBe  symptoms  offer 
nothing  particularly  distinctive  of  this  affection. 

The  coma,  in  cases  of  cerebritis,  is  generally  attributed  to  the  congestion, 
which  is  an  element  of  inflammation.  It  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  pressure 
of  the  exudation  which  takes  place  into  the  cerebral  substance.  Pain  is 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  portion, of  brain  affected  is  near  the  superficies, 
and  especially  if  the  meninges  be  secondarily  involved.  The  rigidity  of 
muscles,  contractions,  spasms,  and  delirium,  are  referable  to  the  excitation 
caused  by  the  inflammation.  The  paralysis  and  impairment  of  the  mental 
faculties  result  from  the  injury  of  cerebral  tissue,  incident  to  great  softening 
or  liquefaction,  and  the  formation  pf  pus.  The  latter  effects,  other  things 
being  equal,  are  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  brain-substance  affected,  and 
the  degree  of  injury. 

The  inflammation,  in  cases  of  cerebritis,  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  I  shall 
not  consider  chronic  cerebritis  under  a  distinct  head.  These  two  forms  of 
inflammation  are  not  infrequently  presented  successively  in  the  same  case. 
When  the  symptoms  denoting  cerebritis  are  rapidly  developed,  and  a  fatal 
termination  occurs  within  a  short  period,  coma  being  developed  either  sud- 
denly  or  gradually,  the  affection  is  to  be  considered  as  acute.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  symptoms  denoting  cerebritis  exist  for  a  considerable  period, 
that  is,  for  weeks  or  even  months,  before  ending  in  coma,  the  affection  is  to 
be  considered  as  chronic.  But  not  very  infrequently  the  symptoms  at  first 
denote  an  acute  affection,  and,  life  not  being  speedily  destroyed,  the  affection 
becomes  chronic.  Per  contra,  the  symptoms  denoting  an  acute  attack  may 
supervene  in  cases  in  which  the  previous  symptoms  denoted  a  chronic  affee- 
tion. 

The  causation  of  circumscribed  cerebritis,  or  inflammatory  softening  of 
the  brain,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  connected  with  tumors  or  the 
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presence  of  a  dot,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  proceeds  from  injuries  of  the 
head,  or  affections  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  is  generally  obscnre.  It 
occurs  oftener  in  persons  of  middle  or  advanced  age  than  in  yoong  subjects, 
in  this  respect  affording  a  contrast  to  meningitis.  It  is  observed  oftener 
when  the  constitution  is  impaired  by  antecedent  affections  than  in  healthy 
persons,  but  clinical  observation  has  not  established  relations  with  any  par- 
ticular affections.  The  suppression  of  a  chronic  purulent  discharge  from  the 
ears  has,  in  some  cases,  been  followed  by  circumscribed  inflammation  and 
abscess  of  the  brain. 

The  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made  with  much  positiveness.  The  so-called 
apoplectic  variety  is  to  be  discriminated  from  veritable  apoplexy,  and  this  is 
sometimes  difficult  or  impossible.  The  existence,  or  otherwise,  of  prodromes, 
it  the  main  point  in  this  differential  diagnosis.  Coma  from  cerebritis  is 
generally  preceded  by  the  prodromic  symptoms  which  have  been  stated. 
Apoplexv  from  extravasation  generally  occurs  without  premonitions.  Other 
points  which  have  been  stated,  viz.,  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  muscular 
contraction  and  hypersBsthesia  of  the  surface,  in  cerebritis,  are  of  donbtfnl 
reliability.  In  some  cases  which  may*be  included  in  the  category  of  apo- 
plectic cerebritis,  the  coma  is  incomplete;  the  patient  lies  in  a  semi-somnolent 
stale,  not  replying  to  questions,  but  protruding  the  tongue  when  requested, 
and  giving  other  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence.  This  condition 
directly  after  the  attack  is  rare  in  eases  of  apoplexy  from  extravasation.  The 
continuance  of  this  condition  for  hours  or  days,  and  the  gradual  occurrence 
of  profound  coma,  favor  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  cerebritis.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  cerebritis  and  extravasation  of  blood  may  be  com- 
bined. There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  softening  from  circumscribed 
eerebritis,  in  some  cases,  leads  to  hemorrhage  and  consequent  apoplexy. 

In  cases  in  which  the  cerebritis  does  not  give  rise  to  sudden  coma,  •either 
complete  or  incomplete  (the  so-called  ataxic  variety),  the  existence  of  cir- 
cumscribed inflammation  or  softening  may  be  based  on  certain  symptoms, 
▼iz.,  pain,  rigidity  of  muscles,  contraction,  spasm,  and  paralysis;  but 
whether  the  cerebritis  be  primary  or  incident  to  a  tumor,  is  a  problem  in 
diagpnosis  difficult  or  impossible  to  resolve. 

A  cote  meningitis  differs  from  cerebritis  in  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
inflammatory  symptoms,  viz.,  pain,  febrile  movement,  etc.  The  limitation  of 
moscolar  rigidity,  contraction,  spssm,  or  paralysis,  to  a  single  member,  is 
more  frequent  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  affection.  Another  differential 
point  relates  to  age.  Meningitis  occurs  oftener  in  young  subjects;  cerebritis, 
in  middle  or  advanced  life. 

The  occnrrence  of  an  abscess  or  abscesses,  as  a  result  of  circumscribed 
eerebritis,  is  a  pathological  event  which  distinguishes  certain  cases;  but 
there  is  no  practical  utility  in  considering  these  cases  separately.  Whether 
tbc  paralysis  and  other  symptoms  are  due  to  destruction  of  brain-tissue  by 
aoftening  alone,  or  by  softening  with  the  production  of  pus,  can  hardly  be 
determined  clinically.  Traumatic  cerebritis  is  more  likely  to  end  in  suppu- 
mtion  than  when  the  inflammation  is  spontaneous.  The  occurrence  of  cere- 
britis under  circumstances  pointing  to  pyemia  would  suggest  the  probability 
oL cerebral  abscess  or  abscesses.  It  is  stated  that  suppuration  is  apt  to 
oebnr  when  the  inflammation  is  developed  in  connection  with  internal  otitis. 

Cerebritis  leading  to  softening,  with  or  without  suppuration,  ends  fatally, 
soo»er  or  later,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Recovery,  under  these  cir- 
comstances,  is  possible.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  symptoms 
and  progress  seemed  to  denote  inflammatory  softening,  and  the  patients 
recovered,  save  that  more  or  less  paralysis  remained.  But  in  these  cases 
there  is  always  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  De- 
35 
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chambre  has  reported  Rome  cases  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  showed 
that  cicatrization  had  taken  place.'  But  it  may  be  a  question  whether,  in 
these  cases,  there  may  not  ha?e  been  an  extravasation  of  blood.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  circumscribed  cerebritis  may  occur  and  end  in  recovery 
without  having  eventuated  in  notable  softening  or  suppuration ;  bat,  in  such 
cases,  the  symptoms  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  diagnosis. 

The  duration  in  fatal  cases  varies  greatly.  Of  109  cases  of  softening,  3 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  when  the  symptoms  denoted  an 
attack,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  death  occurred  before  the  twelfth  day. 
In  only  16  cases  the  duration  was  longer  than  a  month.  This  list,  however, 
may  have  included  cases  of  softening  without  inflammation.*  These  facts 
suffice  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  inflammatory  softening  runs  a  rapid  course. 

A  few  words  will  embrace  all  that  is  to  be  said  with  reference  to  treatment. 
At  a  period  when  a  probable  diagnosis  may  be  made,  that  is,  after  the  inflam* 
mation  has  eventuated  in  softening  or  suppuration,  the  possibility  of  recovery 
involves  a  sufficient  prolongation  of  life  for  the  absorption  of  the  destroyed 
cerebral  tissue  with  the  inflammatory  products  and  for  cicatrization.  The 
great  object,  then,  of  the  management  is  the  prolongation  of  life.  Keeping  in 
view  this  object,  depletory  and  debilitating  measures  are  likely  to  do  harm. 
Mild  revulsives,  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious  diet,  repose  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  stimulants,  if  the  patient  be  in  danger  from  depression  of  the 
vital  powers,  should  constitute  the  treatment. 

The  following  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  latency  of  circumscribed 
cerebritis,  and  the  simulation  of  apoplexy  with  hemiplegia  from  extravasa* 
tion : — 

Q.  W.,  aged  flfty  years,  German,  roofer,  was  admitted  into  Bellevne  Hos- 
pital October  2d,  1863.  The  patient  having  lost  his  speech,  the  following 
account  of  the  previous  history  was  obtained  from  his  wife,  an  intelligent 
woman  :  He  had  complained,  from  time  to  time  during  two  years,  of  pain  in 
the  head,  but,  with  this  exception,  appeared  to  have  good  health  prior  to 
January,  1863.  He  was  then  suddenly  attacked  with  hemiplegia  while  sit- 
ting at  table.  The  paralysis  was  not  at  first  complete,  but  became  so  on  the 
following  day.  The  paralytic  attack  was  unaccompanied  by  coma.  After 
a  short  time,  he  began  to  improve,  and,  in  the  course  of  several  weeks, 
recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to  his  business.  In  February,  he  was  seized 
with  sudden  coma,  and  the  hemiplegia  returned  on  the  same  side  as  before. 
He  did  not  recover  his  consciousness  fully  for  the  space  of  a  week.  The 
hemiplegia  was  at  first  complete,  but,  after  a  short  time,  he  began  to  regain 
power  over  the  paralyzed  lower  extremity.  At  the  time  of  his  admission, 
the  right  lower  extremity  was  incompletely  paralyzed.  He  was  able  to 
walk,  but  with  a  halting,  unsteady  gait.  The  right  upper  extremity  was 
completely  paralyzed.  The  fingers  were  flexed,  the  wrist  somewhat  bent  on 
the  forearm,  and  the  forearm  flexed.  The  contraction  of  these  parts  was 
firm.  The  face  was  not  distorted,  and  the  tongue  was  protruded  in  a  right 
line.  He  was  able  to  speak  only  the  word  yes.  He  invariably  uttered  this 
word  whenever  he  attempted  to  reply  to  questions.  He  was  evidently  not 
wanting  in  intelligence.  He  appeared  to  understand  fully  everything  said 
to  him.  He  occupied  himself  at  times  in  reading.  He  was  easily  moved  to 
mirthfulness  or  weeping.  His  general  condition  was  good.  There  were  iio 
signs  of  cardiac  disease. 

The  patient  remained  without  any  material  change  in  his  condition  until 
December  2,  1863,  when  he  appeared  to  be  dull,  and  indicated  by  signs  that 
he  had  pain  in  the  head.    The  following  day  he  became  profoundly  comatose, 

>  Vidt  Valleix,  op,  cit.  '  Aiiken,  op,  ciU 
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the  respiratioos  being  regular  in  rhythm  and  without  stertor.  The  mnscles 
of  the  extremities  were  extremely  rigid.  Deglutition  was  somewhat  difficult. 
The  papils  were  neither  contracted  nor  dilated,  and  responded  slightly  to 
light  Death  occurred  December  11th.  In  the  mean  time  he  partially 
emerged  from  the  state  of  coma,  and  the  existence  of  pneamonitis  affecting 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  ascertained.  The  mode  of  dying  was 
chiefly  by  asthenia. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  anterior  superior  surface  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  presented  two  depressions  situated  near  each  other,  each 
occupying  an  area  of  about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar.  Within  these  spaces 
the  braiO'Substance  was  of  a  pulpy  consistence.  The  softening  extended  to 
the  left  corpus  striatum.  There  was  no  appearance  of  extravasated  blood 
here  or  elsewhere.  The  exterior  of  the  brain  was  moderately  congested. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  meningitis.  The  Yessels  near  the  softened 
portions,  examined  microscopically,  were  found  to  be  healthy. 

The  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  in  the  resoMng  stage  of  pneumo- 
nitis. The  heart  was  free  from  lesions.  Considerable  atheromatous  deposit 
existed  within  the  aorta. 


STRUCTURAL  LESIONS  WITHIN  THE  CRANIUM. 

Under  this  heading  I  shall  content  myself  with  little  more  than  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  lesions  which  are  liable  to  occur  within  the  cranium,  in 
idditioD  to  those  incident  to  the  cerebral  affections  which  ha?e  been  con- 
iidered. 


NON-INFLAMMATORY    SOFTENINQ    OF    THB    BRAIN. 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  mooted  question,  whether  softening  of  the 
^in-snbstance  occurs  independently  of  inflammation.     The  affirmative  is 
^id  by  most  pathologists  of  the  present  day.     Thef  opinion  generally  enter- 
^ned  is,  that  non-inflammatory  softening  is  a  result  of  defective  nutrition 
dtie  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  in  consequence  of  degenerative  change 
^  the  cerebral  arteries,  or  obstruction  from  emboli.    It  is  stated  that  soften- 
ing thus  induced  is  not  so  circumscribed  as  when  it  is  a  result  of  cerebritis ; 
it  may  be  more  or  less  diffused,  and  it  may  exist  in  different  situations.     Ab- 
^Bce  of  red  or  yellow  coloration  is  considered  as  distinguishing  non-inflaro- 
^tory  softening,  and,  hence,  it  has  been  called  white  softening.    It  has  also 
^n  ealled  atrophic  softening.     Another  negative  point  of  difference  is,  the 
specific  gravity  is  not  increased,  as  in  inflammatory  softening.     According 
^  Bennett,  the  absence  of  the  granules  referred  to  in  connection  with  in- 
flammatory softening,  is  another  distinctive  point    Bennett  attributes  soften- 
ing to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  softening  of  portions  of  the  brain 
%aj  be  a  result  of  putrefactive  change  after  death.  It  may  also  be  a  result 
oi  the  imbibition  of  serum  contained  in  the  cavities,  and  this  is  probably  a 
post-mortem  change.  Softening  of  a  part  after  death  may  also  be  produced 
by  repeated  pressure  with  the  fingers,  in  order  to  determine  whether  softening 
fsxists  or  not. 

MORBID    GROWTHS    OR    TUMORS    WITHIN    THB    CRANIUM.     « 

Tubercle,  in  a  single  mass  or  in  masses  more  or  less  numerous,  situated 
within  the  cerebral  substance,  is  not  very  infrequent  in  children,  but  ex- 
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tremelj  rare  in  adalts.  If  in  a  single  mass,  it  yaries  in  size  from  a  filbert 
to  a  hen's  egg.  As  a  rnle,  the  size  of  tohercuions  nodaies  is  small  In  pro* 
portion  to  their  namber.  They  may  be  situated  in  the  cerebrom  or  cerebel* 
Inm,  oftener  in  the  latter.  The  tuberculous  matter  may  be  of  a  cheesy 
consistence,  or  it  may  hare  undergone  softening.  Collections  of  liquefied 
tubercle  are  sometimes  confounded  with  abscesses  of  the  brain.  The  tuber* 
culous  masses  become  encysted. 

Carcinomatous  tumors  within  the  brain  are  less  infrequent  than  the 
tuberculous.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  cancer  in  this  situation  is  primary. 
The  tumors  are  oftener  situated  in  the  cerebrum  than  in  the  cerebellum. 
They  may  attain  to  a  greater  or  less  size.  The  three  varieties  of  cancer,  yix  , 
scirrhous,  medullary,  and  colloid,  are  represented  in  different  cases. 

Fibroid  or  fibro-plastic  tumors  are  not  extremely  rare.  They  may  be 
single  or  multiple,  and  they  may  attain  to  a  considerable  size.  In  general, 
they  spring  from  the  dura  mater,  but  occasionally  from  the  arachnoid.  « 

A  rare  species  of  tumor  consists  of  an  accumulation  of  cholesteria.  A 
tumor  composed  of  this  substance  may  attain  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  It 
is  called  cholesteatoma.  Hydatids  form  another  rare  species  of  tumor.  These 
are  generally  either  connected  with  the  arachnoid  membrane  or  situated 
within  the  ventricles.  Osseous  growths,  and  those  called  gummataia,  the 
latter  due  to  the  syphilitic  poison,  are  to  be  included  among  the  rare  intra- 
cranial tumors. 

The  different  tumors  produce  morbid  effects  by  pressure  on  the  brain,  and 
the  effects,  thus  produced,  other  things  being  equal,  are  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  tumor  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Special  morbid  effects 
depend  on  the  situation  of  the  tumor.  But  they  cause  additional  injury  to 
the  brain  by  exciting  circumscribed  cerebritis  and  thereby  inducing  soften- 
ing of  the  brain-substance  surrounding  them ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  softening, 
hemorrhagic  extravasation  is  not  uncommon.  Tumors  within  the  cranium 
occasion,  in  some  cases,  epilepsy,  or  epileptiform  convulsions;  but  they  stand 
more  frequently  in  a  cau&ative  relation  to  paralysis. 

HYPERTROPHY  AND  ATROPHY  OP  THE  BRAIN. 

True  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  if  its  existence  be  not  doubtful,  is  so  rare 
a  lesion,  and  so  obscure  as  regards  diagnosis,  that,  in  a  clinical  point  of 
view,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  importance. 

Atrophy  is  a  more  definite  lesion.  It  affects  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum 
being  very  rarely  affected.  It  is  incident  to  old  age,  and  occurs  in  persons 
bedridden  with  various  chronic  diseases.  It  may  be  due  to  a  deficient  supply 
of  blood  from  disease  of  the  vessels,  and,  thus  produced,  may  be  limited  to 
one  hemisphere.  It  may  proceed  from  an  arrest  of  development  in  foetal 
life.  Serous  effusion  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  diminished  volume  of  the 
brain  is  found  iu  cases  of  atrophy.  The  effusion  is  usually  within  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  but  sometimes  in  the  ventricles.  The  effused  liquid,  under 
these  circumstances,  does  not  do  harm  by  pressure.  Congenital  hemiplegia 
may  depend  on  atrophy  of  the  hemisphere  opposite  to  the  paralyzed  side. 
Atrophy,  however,  is  connected  especially  with  deficiency  of  the  mental 
powers,  or  imbecility. 

MYELITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  called  myelitis.  This 
affection  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  spinal  meningitis  as  cerebritis  to  cere- 
bral meningitis.     As  in  the  latter  affection,  the  inflammation  frequently,  if 
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isot  generally,  extends  more  or  less  from  the  meninges  to  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  so  spinal  meningitis  involves,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  myelitis. 
Spinal  meningitis  is  an  extremely  rare  affection,  save  as  connected  with  inja- 
liesof  the  spine,  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  or  morbid  growths  within  the  spinal 
canal.  A  spontaneous  inflammation  originating  in  the  substance  of  the  cord 
IB  bj  DO  means  frequent,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  myelitis  is  less 
Infrequent  than  spontaneous  spinal  meningitis. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  myelitis  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cere- 
britis,  the  most  marked  and  important  change  being  softening,  which,  in 
dlffereDt  cases,  varies  in  degree,  and  presents  either  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
color.     Irrespective  of  the  coloration  just  stated,  which  is  due  to  infiltrated 
bematin,  the  softening  is  shown  to  be  inflammatory  by  the  microscopical 
appearances,  the  same  granular  corpuscles  being  apparent  as  in  inflamma- 
tory softening  of  the  brain.     This  evidence  of  inflammation  may  be  afforded 
#rheo  the  softening  is  not  distinctly  apparent  to  the  touch.  •  The  inflamma- 
tioo  may  affect  the  greater  part  of  the  cord,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  one  or 
more  segments.     It  may  be  limited  to  an  anterior  or  a  posterior  portion  of 
the  affected  segment,  or  to  the  central  gray  portion. 

The  importance  of  myelitis,  as  regards  its  morbid  effects  and  gravity,  is 
proportionable,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the  degree  of  softening  and  the 
ezteat  of  the  affected  portion  or  portions ;  but  the  situation  of  the  affected 
portion  or  portions  is  of  much  importance.  The  morbid  effects  are  more 
extensive  the  higher  the  situation.  The  most  important  and  most  constant 
of  the  morbid  effects  is  paralysis.  The  paralytic  affections  to  which  myelitis 
gires  rise  are  paraplegia  and  general  paralysis.  I  defer  the  consideration  of 
the  symptoms  of  myelitis  uiftil  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  these  forms 
of  paralysis. 

Myelitis  occurs  as  an  acute  and  chronic  affection.  Suppuration  may  be  a 
Insult  of  inflammation  of  the  cord,  as  of  the  brain,  but  examples  appear  to 
b«  more  infrequent. 

Hemorrhage  taking  place  into  the  inner  sac,  that  is.  between  the  arach* 
>*oid  and  pia  mater,  and  into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  may  be  noticed  in 
this  connection.  Hemorrhage  in  either  of  these  situations,  constituting 
^bat  has  been  called  spinal  apoplexy,  is  extremely  rare,  affording,  in  point 
^f  frequency,  a  striking  contrast  to  intra-cranial  hemorrhage.  Cases,  how- 
ever, occur,  and  this  is  to  be  included  among  the  different  morbid  conditions 
Kiriog  rise  to  paraplegia  and  general  paralysis. 

Hemorrhage  exterior  to  the  dura  mater  may  be  a  result  of  wounds  or  inju- 
>*i«sof  the  spinal  column. 

STBUOTUBAL    LESIONS    WITHIN    THE    SPINAL    CANAL. 

Softening  of  a  portion  or  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  a  result  of 

d^ective  nutrition,  resembling  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain.     A 

tebereiiloiis  deposit  either  in  the  meninges  or  the  substance  of  the  cord  is 

oveof  the  rarest  of  rare  events  in  morbid  anatomy.     Carcinomatous  disease 

^tt  leis  iafreqnent,  but  rare.     It  oftener  extends  into  the  spinal  canal  from 

^thoot  than  originates  within  the  canal.     Fibroid  and  hydatid  tumors  are 

oteaiionally  found  in  this  situation.     Bony  plates  formed  upon  the  visceral 

pertion  of  the  arachnoid  are  not  uncommon.     Morbid  deposits  and  growths 

f^ive  rise  to  paraplegia  or  general  paralysis,  by  pressure  upon  the  cord  and 

^J  exciting  circumscribed  myelitis  leading  to  softening. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  are  due  to  caries 
^f  the  vertebrsB,  extension  of  disease  from  without  the  spinal  canal,  or  to 
injnries  by  concussion,  wounds,  or  blows  received  directly  over  the  affected 
portioD,  or  by  violent  strainiug  or  twisting  of  the  column. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Paralysis,  General  Remarks  on — Paralysis  of  the  Third  Cranial  Nerre^Paralysis  of  the 
Fourth  Cranial  Nerre^Paralysis  of  the  Fifth  Cranial  Nerre— Paralysis  of  the  Sixth  Cranial 
Nerre — Paralysis  of  the  Seventh  Cranial  Nerve— Paralysis  of  the  Eighth  Cranial  Nerve— 
Paralysis  of  the  Ninth  Cranial  Nerve — Local  Paralysis  of  other  than  Cranial  Nervee — 
Paralysis  from  Lead. 

The  term  paralysis,  in  general,  denotes  loss  or  impairment  of  the  powe^ 
of  mascalar  action.  The  term,  however,  embraces  absence  or  diroinntion  of 
general  or  special  sensibility.  In  the  former  application,  it  is  distinguished 
as  paralysis  of  motion,  in  the  latter,  as  paralysis  of  sensation.  The  latter, 
however,  is  expressed  by  other  names,  viz.,  ancesthena  and  analgesia. 

Motor  'paralysis  relates  to  either  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscles. 
The  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  and  heart  may  be  paralyzed.  A  paralyzed 
condition  of  these  organs  respectively  has  been  considered  incidentally  in 
treating  of  their  diseases.  In  the  present  connection,  the  forms  of  motor 
paralysis  to  be  considered  will  relate  chiefly  to  voluntary  power  over  mus- 
cles. Motion  and  sensation  are  afl^ected  conjointly  in  certain  cases  of  paralysis. 
Such  cases  are  far  less  frequent  than  cases  in  which  motion  is  alone  affected, 
but  they  are  more  frequent  than  the  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  affects  sen- 
sation  without  motion.  Cases  in  which  sensation  is  alone  paralyzed,  ezcla- 
sive  of  the  special  senses,  are  extremely  rare. 

Paralysis  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  It  is  complete  when  there  is 
total  loss,  and  incomplete  when  there  is  more  or  less  diminution  of  motion  or 
sensation.  The  paralysis  may  be  general,  partial,  or  local.  It  is  general,  as 
applied  to  motion,  when  the  power  of  volition  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  is  lost  or  impaired.  Loss  of  power  over  both  the  upjier 
and  lower  extremities  constitutes  general  paralysis.  The  paralysis,  however, 
may  be  still  more  general.  A  medical  friend.  Prof.  Coventry,  has  related 
to  me  a  case  which  came  under  his  observation,  in  which  power  was  lost  over 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  with  the  exception  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Such  a  case  exemplifies,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  excito-motory  or  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  disconnected  from  volition;  respiration,  deglu- 
tition, digestion,  and  all  the  functions  necessary  to  existence,  going  on,  bnt, 
so  far  as  voluntary  manifestations  are  concerned,  the  patient  being  in  a 
state  of  living  death.  A  popular  novelist  of  the  present  day  has  introduced 
into  one  of  his  works  of  fiction  a  case  of  this  kind.* 

In  partial  paralysis,  a  limited  division  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  affected. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  of  paralysis  belong  in  this  category.  The  most 
frequent  forms  of  partial  paralysis  are  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia.  In  hemi- 
plegia, the  paralysis  affects  the  power  over  the  muscles  of  a  lateral  half  of 
the  body.  In  paraplegia,  the  paralysis  affects  the  power  over  the  two  upper 
or  lower  extremities,  generally  the  latter. 

A  paralysis  is  local  when  it  is  still  more  limited  as  regards  the  number  of 
muscles  affected.  Examples  are,  loss  or  impairment  of  power  over  the  upper 
eyelid,  or  ptosis;  of  more  or  less  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  ou  one  side,  or 

'  MoDte  Cristo,  by  Dumas. 
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facial  paralysis ;  of  the  mascles  of  the  forearm,  as  in  lead  paralysis.  A 
paralysis  of  any  of  thA  organs  supplied  with  mascalar  strnctnre  not  nnder 
tbe  control  of  volition  is  an  example  of  local  paralysis,  and  also  a  paralysis 
lioaited  to  any  one  of  the  special  senses. 

Paralysis  of  sensation  may  embrace  the  two  kinds  of  sensibility,  viz.,  tactile 
sensatioD  and  the  sense  of  pain,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  the  latter.     The 
Bkin  and  tbe  mncons  membrane  of  the  month  and  other  outlets  are  endowed 
In  health  with  both  kinds  of  sensibility.     Now,  the  capacity  in  these  striie- 
lores  to  receive  painfal  impressions  may  be  more  or  less  impaired  or  lost, 
tbe  sensibility  as  regards  tact  remaining.     It  has  been  proposed  to  call 
paralysis  of  the  sense  of  tact  anaesthesia,  and  paralysis  of  the  sense  of  pain 
analgesics*     Analgesia  may  exist  without  anaesthesia,  but,  whenever  the 
sense  of  tact  is  lost,  the  sense  of  pain  is  wanting.     The  loss  or  diminution 
of  tbe  sense  of  pain  is  readily  determined  by  pinching  or  pricking  the  part 
,or  parts  affected.     Loss  of  the  sense  of  tact  is  ascertained  by  6nding  that 
teaching  or  bringing  any  substance  into  contact  with  the  affected  part  or 
parts  causes  no  sensation.     To  determine  diminution  of  the  sense  of  tact, 
the  method  introduced  by  Weber  is  to  be  employed.     This  consists  in  mea- 
suring tbe  shortest  distance  at  which  two  points  of  contact  are  felt.     An 
iiistrament  devised  for  this  purpose  by  Sieveking,  called  the  testhesiometer, 
may  be  used  ;  but  the  common  compasses  used  by  the  draughtsman  answer 
perfectly  well.     The  further  removed  the  two  points  of  contact  in  order  that 
each  may  be  separately  felt,  the  more  the  sensibility  to  tact  is  diminished  ; 
or,  per  contra,  the  sense  of  tact  is  shown  to  be  unaffected  if  the  patient  be 
able  to  appreciate  two  points  of  contact  approximated  as  closely  as  they  are 
appreciable  in  health.     The  degree  of  tact,  as  thus  measured,  differs  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface  in  healthy  persons.     The  deviation  from 
health,  therefore,  is  to  be  determined,  whenever  practicable,  by  a  comparison 
of  corresponding  situations  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

Oor  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  paralysis  cannot  be  complete  until  the 

normal  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves  are  more  fully  understood.     But 

the  rationale  of  the  production  of  paralysis  is,  in  most  cases,  intelligible. 

Generally  it  depends  on  a  mechanical  obstruction  in  the  course  of  either  the 

Derres  or  the  nervous  filaments  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  brain  or 

•pintl  cord,  interfering  with  the  transmission  of  volitions  or  the  passage  of 

sensitive  impressions.     In  the  production  of  motor  paralysis,  motor  nerves 

or  nervous  filaments  are  obstructed ;  and  obstruction  of  sensory  nerves  or 

filaments  occasions  paralysis  of  sensation.     To  render  the  pathological 

explanation  more  comprehensive,  in  paralysis  of  either  motion  or  sensation, 

<^f  both,  the  nervous  ganglia  standing  in  immediate  relation  to  the  mental 

perceptions  and  volition  fail  to  receive,  as  in  a  healthy  state,  sensitive 

^oppressions  or  transmit  the  dictates  of  the  will.     This  statement  will  include 

i&orbid  conditions  seated  in  the  ganglia  themselves,  as  well  as  obstruction  in 

tte  nerves  and  nervous  filaments.     This  statement,  however,  does  not  em- 

^|tu;e  cases  in  which  involuntary  movements  are  paralyzed.     The  conditions 

Cluing  riae  to  the  latter  relate  to  the  excito-motory  or  refiex  portion  of  the 

^^vou8  system. 

Limiting  attention  to  the  cerebro-spinal  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  if 
^  ligature  be  applied  to  a  particular  nerve,  e.  g  ,  the  sciatic,  paralysis  is  pro- 
^Qced,  affecting  the  power  over  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  motor  Hlaments, 
V>gether  with  the  sensibility  communicated  by  the  sensitive  filaments  com- 
|K)8ing  this  nerve.  The  same  effects  follow  a  division  of  the  nerve,  obstruc- 
tioD  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  disorgainziition  from  disease  of  the 

1  Proposed  by  Beau.     Vide  Traits  de  Diagnostic  Medical,  par  Raole. 
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nerve.  So,  complete  obstruction  at  any  part  of  the  spinal  cord  cats  off  sen- 
sation and  volnntarj  motion  in  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  connected  with 
the  cord  below  the  point  at  which  the  obstruction  is  seated.  So,  likewise, 
an  obstruction  from  any  cause  within  the  skull  will  affect  parts  in  proportioo 
to  the  number  and  situation  of  the  nervous  filaments  obstructed.  The  exist- 
ence of  paralysis  does  not  involve  any  inability  to  exert  acts  of  volition  or  to 
perceive  sensations.  These  mental  powers  are  not  dependent  on  the  entire 
integrity  of  the  nervous  system  or  even  of  the  cerebral  organs.  Whenever 
there  are  any  manifestations  of  mind»  there  exist  the  power  of  willing  and 
the  capability. of  feeling;  in  other  words,  the  morbid  conditions  gi^ng  rise 
to  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  or  sensation  pertain  to  the  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  mind  and  muscular  organs  or  sensitive  parts. 

The  morbid  conditions  giving  rise  to  obstruction  in  cases  of  paralysis  are 
generally  apparent  after  death ;  but,  in  some  cases,  they  are  not  appreciable, 
and  this  is  the  ground  of  a  division  into,  Jirst,  paralysis  dependent  on  obvious 
lesions,  and,  second,  functional  paralysis.  In  cases  of  so-called  functional 
paralysis,  it  is  probable  that  something  more  than  a  purely  dynamic  change 
is  involved.  Lesions  probably  exist,  but  they  are  not  determinable  with  oar 
present  means  of  examination.  The  application  of  the  microscope  enables 
the  observer  now  to  discover  lesions  which  were  formerly  inappreciable. 
Alteration  in  the  specific  gravity  of  portions  of  nervous  substance  is  another 
palpable  change  to  which  attention  has  been  recently  directed.  The  term 
functional,  in  this  as  in  other  applications,  means  simply  that  adequate  sen- 
sible changes  are  not  as  yet  discovered. 

The  term  reflex  paralysis  has  been  of  late  applied  to  cases  in  which  a  para- 
lyzed condition  of  certain  parts  is  attributed  to  a  wound  or  shock  received 
upon  other  and  more  or  less  remote  parts,  or  to  a  local  disease  situated  else- 
where than  in  the  paralyzed  parts.  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen 
have  quite  recently  reported  some  striking  examples  of  paralysis  of  one  or 
more  members,  following  gunshot  wounds  in  situations  having  no  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  members  paralyzed,  and  hence  a  reflected  influence  is  assumed.* 
A  case  has  fallen  under  my  observation  in  which  paralysis  of  both  lower  ex- 
tremities, the  right  upper  extremity,  and  nervous  aphonia,  followed  directly 
the  shock  produced  by  a  cannon-ball  passing  so  close  to  the  body  as  to  tear 
away  the  clothing,  but  without  touching  the  body.  The  soldier  gradually 
recovered  from  the  paralysis  after  severtil  months. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  paralysis  in  certain  cases,  save  by  suppos- 
ing a  reflex  influence.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  influence  is  exerted 
through  the  vaso* motor  nerves,  and  that  the  paralysis  is  due  to  eontractioa 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nervous  centres,  in  consequence  of  which  an  anae- 
mic state  of  the  latter  is  induced  and  nutrition  impaired.  This  is  the  expla- 
nation suggested  by  Brown-S^quard.  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen 
suggest,  as  a  more  probable  conjecture,  paralysis  of  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  nervous  centres  as  an  effect  of  the  reflex  influence  on  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  Certain  cases  of  paraplegia  are  supposed  to  exemplify  the  occur- 
rence of  reflex  paralysis  from  disease,  and  I  shall  notice  the  grounds  of  this 
supposition  together  with  the  pathological  explanations  in  treating  of  para- 
)*legia.  In  cases  of  so-called  reflex  paralysis,  the  morbid  condition,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  to  be  considered,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as 
functional. 

As  so  far  considered,  paralysis  proceeds  exclusively  from  morbid  condi- 

>  Reflex  Paralysis,  Circular,  No.  6,  Snrgeon-Generars  Office,  March,  1S64.  Gunshot 
Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  Nerves,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  George  R.  More- 
hoase,  M.  D.,  and  Wm.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  in  charge  of  United  States  Army  W&rtU  for 
DLieasea  of  4ha  Nervous  System,  Turner's  Lane  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  1864. 
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tions  pertaininfT  to  the  nervons  system.  This  is  trae  of  the  majority  of  cases 
of  paralysis.  The  voluntary  muscies,  over  which  the  power  of  the  will  is  in 
abeyance,  may  not  have  lost  their  capability  of  motion.  They  may  contract 
quickly  and  vigorously  under  the  stimulus  of  electricity.  They  would  con- 
tract equally  under  the  stimulus  of  volition,  were  this  stimulus  to  reach 
tbem.  But,  in  some  cases,  the  morbid  condition  giving  rise  to  the  para- 
lysis is  seated  in  the  muscles.  This  appears  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  the 
explanation  of  paralysis  from  lead.  In  cases  of  lead  paralysis,  the  afifected 
muscles  are  found  not  to  be  so  readily  excited  to  contraction  by  the  electrical 
corrent  lis  in  their  healthy  condition.  As  a  means  of  measuring  the  capa- 
bility of  contraction  in  the  muscles,  and  testing  the  conducting  power  of 
nerves,  electricity  affords  important  information  in  cases  of  paralysis.  The 
ability  to  excite  reflex  movements,  that  is,  movements  taking  place  without 
Tolition,  is  also  important  in  certain  cases,  as  showing  that  muscles  have  not 
lo«t  the  capability  of  contraction. 

A  highly-important  fact  relates  to  an  effect  of  long-continued  paralysis 
upon  the  nutrition  of  the  affected  muscles  and  nerves.  Diminished  bulk  or 
wasting  is  an  obvious  result  of  long  disuse,  with  which  clinical  observers 
have  always  been  familiar.  But  recent  microscopical  researches  have  shown 
that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  fibres  takes  place  when 
paralysis  has  been  of  long  continuance.  This  degenerative  change,  when 
considerable,  is  a  permanent  structural  lesion,  rendering  recovery  impossible. 
The  practical  bearing  of  our  knowledge  of  the  remote  local  effects  is  obvious. 
It  enforces  the  importance  of  effecting  improvement,  if  practicable,  before 
this  change  takes  place,  and  of  endeavoring  to  keep  up  the  functional  activity 
of  the  parts  in  order  to  prevent  atrophy  and  disorganization. 

Certain  immediate  local  effects  of  paralysis  are  apparent.  The  tempera- 
ture of  a  portion  of  the  body  affected  by  paralysis  is  habitually  lowered,  and 
the  temperature  is  more  easily  affected  by  the  surrounding  medium  than 
in  health.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  the  paralyzed  portion  receives  iff 
lessened,  and  the  circulation  within  it  is  sluggish.  The  activity  of  the  cuta- 
neous glands  is  diminished. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,-  paralysis  has  no  intrinsfc  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  individual  disease  per  se.  It  is  a  symptom  or  an  effect  of  vari- 
ous morbid  conditions,  and  the  latter  are,  in  reality,  the  diseases.  But,  in 
the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  itf  is  convenient  to  consider  paralysis  as 
giving  rise  to  a  number  of  affections  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 
I  shall  first  notice  certain  paralytic  affections;  next,  the  two  forms  of  partial 
paralysis  known  as  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia ;  and,  lastly,  different  forms  of 
general  paralysis. 

Paralysis  of  either  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  viz.,  the  olfactory,  optic, 
or  auditory  nerves,  is  frequently  dependent  on  abnormal  conditions  relating 
to  the  complicated  apparatus  provided  for  the  exercise  of  smell,  sight,  and 
hearing.  This  remark  applies  more  especially  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Affec- 
tions of  the  eye  and  ear,  involving  loss  or  impairment  of  sight  and  hearing, 
belong  in  the  province  of  surgery,  and  treatises  are  devoted  specially  to 
tbem.  It  is  important,  however,  for  the  physician  to  take  cognizance  of 
paralysis  affecting  these  senses,  as  denoting  intra-cranial  disease.  Paralysis 
of  these  senses  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with  some  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  brain  which  have  been  considered.  It  may  proceed  from  the 
various  intra-cranial  lesions  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  these  lesions 
affecting  either  the  brain  at  the  points  at  which  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves 
emanate,  or  the  nerves  in  their  course  from  their  points  of  origin  to  the  or- 
gans of  sight  and  hearing.  In  most  cases,  paralysis  of  these  nerves  of  spe- 
cial sense,  if  due  to  intra-cranial  disease,  is  associated  with  paralysis  of  other 
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parts.  Paralysis  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  severally  claim  brief  considera- 
tion. It  is  more  correct  to  say  paralysis  of  the  parts  to  which  the  branches 
of  a  nerve  are  distributed  than  to  apply  the  term  to  the  nerve,  bat  the  latter 
is  a  convenient  mode  of  expression ,  and  is  sanctioned  by  nsage. 

PARALYSIS    OF    THE    THIRD    ORANIAL    NERVE. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  motor  octdi  communis,  gives  rise  to  dropping 
of  the  upper  eyelid  or  ptosis,  diverging  strabismus,  protrnsion  of  the  eyeball, 
and  dilatation  of  the  pnpil.  These  effects  correspond  ^th  the  distribntion 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves.  The  effects  are  so  obvious 
and  characteristic,  as  at  once  to  be  referable  to  paralysis  of  this  nerve. 
Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  existing  alone,  may  be  produced  by  an  injury  in  the** 
neighborhood  of  the  eye,  by  the  action  of  cold,  and  by  over-exertion  in 
occupations  which  require  especially  the  use  of  the  eyes.  If  produced  by 
cold  or  over-use,  it  is  probably  functional,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  be  per- 
manent. Double  vision  frequently  accompanies  paralysis  of  this  nerve  It 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  exists  alone,  if  it  proceed  from  intra-cranial  lesions ;  it  is 
associated  with  paralysis  affecting  other  parts,  or  with  other  marked  effects 
of  cerebral  disease.  It  is  a  rare  event  in  cases  of  hemiplegia.  Occasionally 
it  is  the  first  event  pointing  to  grave  cerebral  lesions.  This  fact  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind.   It  may  be  a  forerunner  of  hemiplegia,  convulsions,  or  coma. 

PARALYSIS    OF    THE    FOURTH    ORANIAL    NERVE. 

» 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  pathettcus,  produces  effects  less  marked  than 
those  of  the  third  nerve.  The  power  of  rotating  the  eye  in  the  orbit  is  lost, 
and  there  is  double  vision.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  rarely  an  isolated 
affection,  at  least,  when  symptomatic  of  intra-cranial  disease. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  FIFTH  ORANIAL  NERVE. 

The  effects  of  complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  are  shown  by  its  division 
within  the  skull  in  inferior  animals.  Loss  of  sensibility  on  one  side  of  the 
face,  on  the  mucous  membrane  within^ the  mouth,  and  the  conjunctival  mem- 
brane on  that  side,  together  with  loss  of  taste  on  one-half  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tongue,  and  paralysis  of  the  masticatory  muscles  on  the  same 
side,  immediately  follow.  If  the  division  be  made  anterior  to  the  Casserian 
ganglion,  remote  effects  are  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  leading  to  ul- 
ceration of  the  cornea,  with  discharge  of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  and  loss  of 
the  sense  of  smell  on  the  paralyzed  side.  These  remote  effects  do  not  follow 
if  the  division  be  made  posterior  to  the  Casserian  ganglion,  a  fact  which  may 
serve  to  explain  their  non-occurrence  when  paralysis  is  due  to  lesions  affecting 
the  nerve  at  its  point  of  origin,  or  between  this  point  and  the  ganglion  just 
named.  The  immediate  and  remote  effects  of  paralysis  of  this  nerve  are  now 
made  familiar  to  medical  students  by  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  nerve  in 
connection  with  physiological  teaching. 

Complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  from  disease  is  extremely  rare.  The  loss 
of  power  over  the  buccinator  muscle,  which  frequently  occurs  in  cases  of 
hemiplegia,  is  considered  by  Todd  as  due  to  paralysis  of  the  motor  portion 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  motor  portion  may  be  affected  alone,  and,  per  contra^ 
the  sensitive  may  be  affected  without  the  motor  portion.  The  different 
divisions  of  the  sensitive  portion  may  be  affected  separately,  viz.,  the  supra- 
orbital, the  superior,  and  the  inferior  maxillary.     The  loss  or  impairment  of 
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seDsibilHj  will  then  .be  limited  to  the  portions  of  skin  and  mncoos  membrane 
supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  paralyzed  division. 

Considered  in  itself,  paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  important  in  proportion  to 
its  completeness  and  its  extent,  that  is,  whether  the  paralysis  extend  to  the 
entire  nerve  or  affect  only  a  sinprle  portion,  or  only  one  or  two  of  the  divisions 
of  the  sensitive  portion.  It  woald  seem  also  that  its  importance,  as  regards 
remote  effects,  depends  on  whether  lesions  giving  rise  to  the  paralysis  are  so 
situated  as  to  obstruct  the  nervous  filaments  derived  from  the  Casserian  gan- 
glion, that  is,  whether  they  are  situated  behind  or  before  this  ganglion.  As 
significant  of  cerebral  disease  of  some  kind,  poralysis  of  this,  as  of  other  cranial 
nerves,  is  of  much  importance.  Paralysis  of  the  motor  portion  of  this' nerve 
is  not  only  a  frequent  concomitant,  but  sometimes  a  forerunner  of  hemiplegia, 
if  it  be  true,  as  affirmed  by  Todd,  that  paralysis  of  the  fifth,  and  not  the 
seventh  nerve,  occasions  the  affection  of  one  side  of  the  face,  which  so  often 
accompanies  and  occasionally  precedes  a  hemiplegic  attack.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  diminished  sensibility  of  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  face  occurs 
in  some  of  these  cases,  and  is  overlooked. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  SIXTH  CRANIAL  NERVE. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  motor  exiemus,  leads  to  converging  strabismus, 
the  eyeball  being  turned  inward  by  the  action  of  the  internal  rectus  or  ad- 
ductor muscle,  from  the  loss  of  the  antagonism  of  the  external  rectus  or 
abductor  muscle.  The  patient  is  unable  to  turn  the  eyeball  outward,  whereas, 
in  ordinary  cases  of  strabismus,  this  can  be  done  if  the  other  eye  be  closed. 
Paralysis  of  this  nerve  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  cerebral  meningitis,  and 
in  connection  with  lesions  giving  rise  to  hemiplegia.  This  nerve,  however, 
escapes  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  paralysis  of  other  parts  occurs 
from  intra-cranial  affections.  When  the  nerve  is  paralyzed,  paralysis  of  the 
third  cranial  nerve  is  frequently  associated.  The  effect  of  paralysis  of  both 
these  nerves  is  immobility  of  the  eyeball,  as  regards  lateral  movements ;  it 
can  neither  be  turned  inward  nor  outward.  Double  vision  is  likely  to  exist 
if  the  paralysis  be  limited  to  the  sixth  nerve. 

PARALYSIS    OF    THE    MOTOR*  PO  RTIO  N    OF    THE    SEVENTH 

CRANIAL    NERVE. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  portio  dura,  or  the  motor  facial  nerve  par 
excellence,  is  less  infrequent  than  paralysis  of  the  sensitive  portion  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  Complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  produces  characteristic  appear- 
ances, by  means  of  which  the  affection  is  at  once  recognized.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  physiognomy  peculiar  to  the  person  is  abolished  on  the  affected 
side.  In  speaking  or  smiling,  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  the  extremity  of 
the  nose,  are  drawn  to  the  opposite  side.  This  appearance  is  so  striking 
and  distinctive,  that  the  existence  of  the  paralysis  is  immediately  apparent. 
The  power  over  the  orbicularis  oculi  being  lost,  the  patient  is  unable  to  wink 
or  to  close  the  eye  ;  when  the  attempt  to  close  the  eye  is  made,  the  eyeball 
is  turned  upward  so  that  the  cornea  is  concealed  by  the  upper  lid,  the  upper 
lid  is  abnormally  elevated  and  the  comer  lid  depressed,  so  that  the  eye 
appears  to  project  more  than  in  health.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  power  over 
the  orbicular  muscle,  the  tears  are  not  diffused  over  the  conjunctiva  as  in 
health,  and  hence  results  epiphora.  From  the  constant  exposure  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  sleep  as  well  as  in  waking  hours,  it  becomes  inflamed,  and 
opacity  of  the  cornea  may  be  a  result  of  the  conjunctivitis.  The  eyebrow 
is  lowered.    The  patient  is  unable  to  frown  or  to  wrinkle  the  forehead  on 
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the  affected  mde,  from  loss  of  power  over  the  corrvgator  superfilii  and  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  occiptto-frontalis  muscle.  The  ala  mm  ceases  to 
dilate,  bat  may  contract  in  inspiration,  and  dilatation,  if  it  occar,  is  in  expi- 
ration. Loss  of  power  over  the  orbicularis  oris  on  the  affected  side,  renders 
the  patient  nnable  to  whistle ;  expiration  is  imperfect,  the  saliva  dribbles 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and'the  pronunciation  of  cert^iin  letters,  vis., 
o,  b,  p,  is  difficult.  Loss  of  power  over  the  buccinator  renders  the  cheek 
fiaccid ;  it  is  liable  to  be  wounded  in  mastication,  and  the  patient  is  annojed 
bj  the  accumulation  between  the  cheek  and  gums  of  food,  which  he  is  obliged 
to  remove  with  the  finger.  The  cheek  and  lips  on  the  affected  side  are 
sometimes  puffed  outward  by  the  expired  breath,  as  in  the  act  of  expelling 
tobacco  smoke  from  the  mouth.  These  obvious  appearances  are  readily 
understood  by  reference  to  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  branches  of 
this  nerve.  They  are,  of  course,  less  marked  in  proportion  as  the  paralysis 
is  incomplete.  The  velum  pendulum  palati  on  the  paralysed  side  is  some- 
times abnormally  flaccid,  and  the  uvuia  deflected  to  the  opposite  side. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  not  very  infrequently  an  isolated  affection,  that 
is,  it  exists  independently  of  intra-cranial  disease.  It  may  be  dne  to  the 
pressure  of  a  tumor  on  the  nerve  after  it  emerges  from  \\ki  stylo-mastoid 
foramen.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  motor  character  of  this  nerve,  by 
Charles  Bell,  sorgeons  sometimes  divided  it  for  the  cure  of  tic  douloureux^ 
thus  producing  facial  paralysis.  The  nerve  may  be  affected  within  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  connection  with  caries  of  this  bone,  and 
internal  otitis.  Facial  paralysis  occurs,  as  a  functional  affection,  from  the 
action  of  cold  upon  the  face.  I  have  known  two  instances  of  its  occurrence 
in  connection  with  anaemia,  in  one  case  at  the  end  of  gestation,  and  in  the 
other^oase  during  lactation.  In  both  cases  the  recovery  after  a  few  weeks 
was  complete.  It  is  sometimes  produced  in  newly-born  children  by  the  em- 
ploy  men  t  of  the  forceps  in  labor. 

Facial  paralysis  may  proceed  from  the  various  intra-cranial  affections 
which  have  been  considered.  In  these  cases,  it  is  frequently  associated  with 
paralysis  affecting  other  parts.  It  is  sometimes  a  forerunner  of  a  grave 
cerebral  affection.  This  fact  was  exemplified  in  the  following  case  which  I 
saw  with  Prof.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  in  1861.  The  patient,  a  young 
married  female,  three  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  came  to  New  Orleans 
on  a  visit  of  pleasure.  Uer  health  appeared  to  be  excellent,  and  she  entered 
largely  into  the  amusements  of  the  city.  After  a  comfortable  night's  rest, 
having  been  at  the  opera  in  the  evening,  she  noticed,  on  getting  np,  that 
her  face  was  distorted.  She  had  facial  paralysis,  and  the  tongue  pointed  to 
the  opposite  side.  Aside  from  the  paralysis  she  complained  of  nothing,  and 
no  other  symptoms  were  present  except  disinclination  for  food  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  sleep.  She  remained  in  this  condition  without  change  for  three  days, 
when  suddenly  she  was  attacked  with  convulsions  and  became  comatose. 
Death  took  place  thirty  hours  after  this  attack,  the  coma  continuing  and  the 
convulsions  recurring  after  intervals  of  a  few  moments.  There  was  no  exa- 
mination after  death. 

It  is  desirable  to  determine,  in  individual  cases,  whether  the  paralysis  be 
symptomatic  of  an  intra-cranial  affection,  or  due  to  some  cause  acting  od 
the  nerve  after  it  leaves  the  cranial  cavity.  If  the  cause  be  intra-cranial, 
the  paralysis  is  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  symptoms  denoting  s 
cerebral  affection ;  or,  as  in  the  case  just  cited,  there  may  be  paralysis  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  as  shown  by  the  deviation  of  the  tongne.  A  point 
bearing  on  this  question  relates  to  the  sense  of  taste.  If  the  nerve  be  affected 
at  its  origin,  or  behind  the  situation  at  which  the  chorda  tympani  is  given 
off,  the  sense  of  taste  ou  the  lateral  half  of  the  tongue  corresponding  to  the 
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paralyzed  side,  is  notably  diminished,  as  shown  by  comparing  the  sensations 
prodnced  by  placing  8ucceHiiiv«*ly  on  the  two  sides  of  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  tongoe  some  bitter  substance  in  powder,  for  example  aloes.  This 
dimination  of  taste  is  due  to  the  corda  tympani  being  involved  in  the  para- 
lysis. The  taste  is  not  affected  if  the  cause  producing  the  paralysis  act 
npon  the  nerve  anterior  to  the  situation  a^ which  the  corda  tympani  is  given 
off.  According  to  Ducfaenne,  and  others,  if  the  facial  muscles  respond 
readily  to  electricity  the  paralysis  is  dependent  on  an  intra-cranial  affection, 
whereas,  the  paralysis  is  due  to  an  affection  of  the  nerve  when  the  muscles 
do  not  readily  contract  under  the  electrical  stimulus. 

According  to  Todd,  the  poriio  dura  generally  escapes  in  cases  of  hemi- 
plegia. He  attributes  the  facial  paralysis  which  occurs  in  the  latter  affection, 
to  the  motor  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  power  over  the  orbicular  mns* 
cle,  as  a  rule,  is  either  intact  or  but  slightly  impaired  in  cases  of  hemiplegia. 

In  cases  of  functional  facial  paralysis,  recovery  may  be  expected  after  the 
lapse  of  several  weeks.  If  the  paralysis  continue  without  improvement  for 
two  or  three  months,  it  is  probably  not  functional,  but,  if  not  dependent  on 
intra-cranial  lesions,  it  proceeds  from  either  disease  of  the  nerve  or  something 
pressing  npon  i^  and  occasioning  obstruction.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  will  be  likely  to  remain  a  permanent  affection. 

Paralysis  of  the  seventh  facial  nerve  on  both  sides  has  been  repeatedly 
observed.  This  may  result  from  injury  or  disease  of  the  two  nerves  or  from 
intra-cranial  lesions.  The  expression  is  then  abolished  on  both  sides  of  the 
face.  The  face  remains  immovable,  the  only  changes  which  are  observed 
relating  to  the  circulation.  It  is  as  if  the  face  were  covered  by  a  mask. 
Relaxation  of  the  soft  palate  may  coexist,  rendering  the  voice  unnatural. 
Moreover,  articulation  is  difficult  from  the  immobility  of  the  lips.  Mastica- 
tion is  difficult  from  the  same  cause.  The  saliva  dribbles  from  the  mobth. 
The  eyes  are  constantly  open  and  staring.  Aside  from  the  great  incon- 
venience which  bilateral  or  double  facial  paralysis  occasions,  the  prognosis 
k  serious,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  morbid 
eonditions  on  which  the  paralysis  is  dependent.  Paralysis  affecting  the  aUs 
nest  may  lead  to  an  aAnount  of  depression  with  inspiration  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion notable  obstruction.  This  is  exemplified  in  a  case  under  my  observation 
at  the  present  moment.  The  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  nostrils  on  both 
sides  are  sucked  in  with  the  inspired  breath  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute 
a  serious  obstacle  to  respiration. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  CRANIAL  NERVE. 

The  paralysis  affecting  the  pharynx  which  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  diphtheria, 
ia  certain  cases,  and  which  is  sometimes  limited  to  this  situation,  is  probably 
to  be  considered  as  a  paralysis  of  that  portion  of  the  eighth  nerve  called  the 
gloiiO'pharyngecd,  This  local  paralysis  will  be  referred  to  in  treating  of 
diphtheria.  It  is  functional,  and,  as  a  rule,  ends  in  recovery. 
^  Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  together  with  the  par  vagum^  occurs  in  various 
eerebral  affections  which  produce  deep  coma,  giving  rise  to  impairment  and 
loss  of  the  power  of  deglutition  and  diminished  frequency  of  the  respirations. 
This  paralysis  precedes  a  fatal  termination.  It  may  occur  from  a  small 
tltravasation  of  blood  into  or  near  the  medulla  oblongata,  i  have  met  with 
an  example,  the  apoplectic  attack  being  characterized  by  notable  disturbance 
of  respiration  and  inability  to  swallow,  without  complete  loss  of  consciousness. 

Paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  giving  rise  to  aphonia,  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  affections  of  the  larynx.*     Incomplete 

1  Vide  page  233. 
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aphonia  may  be  a  resnlt  of  paralysis  of  this  nerve  from  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurismal  or  other  tumor  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  it  is  some- 
times  produced  by  the  surgeon  in  operations  on  the  neck. 

PARALYSIS    OF    THE    NINTH    ORANIAL    NERVE. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  hypoglossus,  involves  loss  of  power  over  the 
genio-glossus  muscle  on  one  side.  The  effect  is  a  deviation  of  the  tongue 
from  a  right  line  when  protruded,  the  apex  pointing  to  the  side  of  the 
paralysis.  The  direction  in  which  the  apex  points  is  readily  understood 
when  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  protrude  the  tongue  is  considered. 
These  muscles  extend  from  the  chin  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  when, 
from  paralysis,  the  protrusion  is  effected  by  the  muscle  on  one  side,  the 
base  is  drawn  toward  that  side,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  base  moving  in  one 
direction,  the  apex  turns  to  the  opposite  direction,  the  latter  being  the 
paralyzed  side.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  rarely,  if  ever,  exists  as  an  isolated 
affection,  and  it  is  generally  symptomatic  of  intra-cranial  disease.  It  exists 
frequently  in  cases  of  hemiplegia. 

In  determining  the  existence  of  this  paralysis,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  tongue  may  deviate  from  a  right  line  in  consequence  of  absence  of 
teeth  on  the  side  to  which  the  apex  is  turned,  or  of  irregular  inward  projec- 
tion of  teeth  on  the  other  side.  Dropping  of  the  upper  lip  on  one  side  pro- 
duces an  appearance  as  if  the  tongue  deviated  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  to 
obviate  liability  to  error  on  this  score,  the  upper  lip  should  be  raised  with  the 
liuger  while  the  tongue  is  protruded. 

LOCAL  PARALYSIS  OF  OTHER  THAN  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

Paralysis  may  be  produced  by  injuries  or  diseases  affecting  nervous  trunks 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  loss  or  impairment  of  motion  or  sensation,  or 
both,  extends  over  the  parts  supplied  with  the  nervous  filaments  given  off 
by  the  nerve  below  the  situation  of  the  injury  or  disease.  Traumatic  local 
paralysis  follows  division  or  wounding  of  nerves  and  contusions.  If  a  con- 
tusion give  rise  to  paralysis  by  simple  shock  or  stunning  the  nerve,  recovery 
may  be  expected.  But  paralysis  due  to  palpable  injury  of  the  structure  of 
a  nerve  is  apt  to  be  permanent ;  although  reunion,  with  restoration  of  func- 
tion, may  take  place  after  division  of  a  nerve  of  considerable  size.  Diseases 
giving  rise  to  local  paralysis  by  affecting  nerves  are  tumors  or  morbid  growths 
situated  within  and  without  the  neurolemma  and  inflammation  of  the  neuro- 
lemma, or  of  the  nerve-substance.  The  latter  occurs  by  extension  of  inflam- 
mation seated  primarily  in  the  structures  adjacent  to  the  nerve  affected.  Idio- 
pathic neuritis,  if  it  ever  occur,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  rare  affections.  Para- 
lysis due  to  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  may  be  recovered  from  if  the  pressure 
be  removed  before  disorganization  or  atrophy  has  resulted. 

Pressure  on  a  nervous  trunk,  continued  steadily  for  several  hours,  may 
lead  to  temporary  or  permanent  paralysis.  Paralysis  of  an  upper  extremity 
has  repeatedly  occurred  from  remaining  in  profound  sleep,  or  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  with  the  arm  hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  paralysis 
being  due  to  pressure  on  the  brachial  plexus.  I  have  met  with  examples  of 
paralysis  of  the  forearm  attributable  to  lying,  intoxicated,  with  the  weight  of 
the  body  upon  the  arm. 

The  following  interesting  case  of  local  paralysis  from  injury  has  fallen 
under  my  observation.  The  injury  was  received  by  falling  from  a  consider- 
able height  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  striking  upon  the  nates,  in  • 
sitting  posture.     Permanent  paralysis  of  the  sensibility  of  the  rectum  aod 
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BDiis  followed  the  contDsion.  Excrescences,  which  at  one  time  existed  aronnd 
the  anoB,  were  removed  without  any  sensation  of  pain.  The  patient  has  no 
roDsciOQsness  of  the  accumulation  of  feces  in  the  rectam,  and  never  experi- 
ences the  desire  for  defecation.  Hence,  the  bowels  are  habitually  constipated. 
Tbe  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  due  to  reflex  influence,  is  intact.  Involun- 
tary evacoations  occur  only  when  diarrhoea  exists,  and  when  voluntary  power 
over  the  mascles  is  requisite  to  prevent  their  occurrence.  There  is  no  para- 
plegia, DO  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  bladder,  and  no  sexual  deficiency.  The 
accident  occurred  more  than  twenty- five  years  ago,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
person  has  had  good  health. 

PARALYSIS    FROM     LEAD. 

The  aecamalation  of  lead  within  the  system  may  give  rise  to  partial  and 
•▼en  general  paralysis,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  paralysis  due  to  this  cause  is  local. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  or  upper  extremities,  and  the  extensors  of  the  npper  are 
much  more  frequently  affected  than  those  of  the  lower  extremities.   The  usual 
form  of  lead  paralysis  is  that  commonly  known  as  wrist-drop.     This  name 
expresses  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  npper  extremities.     The  patient  is 
unable  to  raise  the  hand  on  a  line  with  the  forearm.     Frequently  the  fii'st 
series  of  the  phalangeal  bones  of  the  hand  cannot  be  brought  on  a  line  with 
the  back  of  the   hand,  but  the  second  and  third  series  can  generally  be 
extended.     The  dropping  of  the  hands  is  characteristic  of  this  affection, 
i^'heoever  the  peculiar  appearance  referred  to  is  presented,  the  physician  is 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  paralysis  is  from  lead.     Paralysis  of  the  exten- 
sors of  the  lower  limbs  is  shown  by  inability  to  raise  the  feet  with  the  heels 
resting  on  the  floor,  or  of  raising  the  toes ;  the  feet  drop  when  the  patient 
wtiks,  and  he  therefore  steps  high  to  avoid  tripping.     If  the  extensors  of 
the  legs  are  affected,  the  patient  throws  them  forward  with  feebleness  as 
Comjmred  with  the  force  with  which  they  may  be  flexed.     Paralysis  of  the 
extensors  of  the  lower  limbs  is.  not  common.     In  a  case  now  under  my 
otservation,  the  extensors  of  both  the  feet  and  hand  are  paralyzed;  the 
patient  is  affected  with  dropping  at  the  ankle  as  well  as  at  the  wrist. 

The  appearance  is  diagnostic,  but  other  evidence  of  lead-poisoning  may 
Almost  always  be  obtained.  As  a  rule,  paralysis  succeeds  other  characteristic 
effects  of  lead,  more  especially  the  affection  known  as  lead  colic.  The  blue 
line  on  the  gums,  referred  to  in  treating  of  lead  colic,  is  always  to  be  sought 
^or.  Generally  the  occupation  of  the  patient  suggests  the  source  of  the 
ptrslysis,  but,  in  some  cases,  the  mode  in  which  the  lead  has  been  introduced 
into  the  systenO^  ascertained  only  after  careful  investigation. 

Lead-paralysis  belongs  among  the  symmetrical  or  bilateral  affections.  It 
is?ery  rarely  limited  to  one  side,  and  corresponding  muscles  on  the  two  sides 
i^  DBoally  affected,  but,  in  general,  differently  as  regards  the  degree  of 
ptrtlysis.  The  paralysis  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  and  different  cases 
<iiffer  much  in  respect  of  its  degree.  The  power  over  the  flexor  muscles  is 
frequently  more  or  less  impaired,  but  in  some  cases,  with  almost  complete 
^^s  of  power  over  the  extensors,  the  flexors  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected, 
^is  fact  was  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  in  a  case  under  my  observation 
^tBellsTne  Hospital.  Wishing  to  group  several  cases  of  paralysis  for  a 
finical  lecture  in  the  hospital  amphitheatre,  which  is  situated  at  the  top  of 
^  building,  I  desired  to  have  a  patient  affected  with  complete  paraplegia 
^iried  np  from  a  ward  on  the  ground-floor.  Four  flights  of  stairs  were  to 
^mounted.  One  of  the  patients,  who  was  to  make  part  of  the  group,  was 
^ected  with  lead  paralysis,  the  extensors  of  the  hand  being  nearly  powerless. 
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He  waR  a  man  of  great  strength,  and  he  volunteered  to  carry  bis  fellow- 
patient  to  the  amphitheatre  on  his  back.  It  was  necessary  to  assist  him  io 
obtaining  a  6rm  grasp  of  the  patient,  and  when  this  was  obtained,  he  per- 
formed the  feat  with  ease,  and  after  the  lecture,  brought  the  patient  down  to 
the  ward. 

The  paralysis  is  supposed  to  be  cansed  by  the  presence  of  lead  in  the 
affected  muscles.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  its  limitation  to  the  extensor 
muscles,  and  why  the  muscles  of  the  upper  shodd  be  affected  moeh  more 
frequently  than  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  fact  of  its  being  s 
bilateral  affection  is  consistent  with  the  fact  of  the  cause  being  bronght  to 
the  affected  muscles  in  the  blood.  The  affected  muscles  are  found  to  be 
feebly  or  not  at  all  excited  to  contraction  by  the  electric  current.  There  ia 
deficiency  or  loss  of  not  only  electro-muscular  contractility,  but  electro-mot- 
cular  sensibility  ;  that  is,  the  sense  of  pain  produced  by  passing  a  ttroog 
current  through  the  affected  muscles  is  slight  compared  with  that  felt  in  the 
unaffected  muscles.  If  the  paralysis  be  complete  or  considerable  in  degree, 
the  affected  muscles  waste,  and  at  length,  if  the  paralysis  eontinae,  they 
become  atrophied  and  degenerated,  the  affection,  under  these  circnmslancea, 
being  permanent. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  other  muscles  than  those  invoWed  in  the 
common  form  of  lead-paralysis,  or  the  wrist-drop,  may  be  paralysed  by  Ibit 
cause.  The  evidence  of  lead-poisoning  is  therefore  to  be  sought  after  in 
cases  of  paralysis  in  which  other  adequate  causes  are  not  evident,  that  ia,  in 
cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  not  traumatic  or  connected  with  evident  lesions. 
Amaurosis  is  one  of  the  occasional  effects  of  lead-poisoning.  Ansestbesia 
and  analgesia  of  the  surface  have  also  been  observed,  affecting  limited  por- 
tions of  the  integument  of  the  body  and  extremities.  The  muscles  of  the 
larynx  concerned  in  phonation  have  been  known  to  become  affected,  leading 
to  aphonia ;  also,  the  lips  and  lingual  muscles,  rendering  articulation  difficolu 

The  duration  of  lead-paralysis  is  very  variable.  It  is  sometimes  of  short 
duration,  but  much  oftener  continues  for  a  considerable  period,  and  im- 
provement, if  it  take  place,  is  very  gradual  If  no  improvement  take  plaee 
for  several  weeks,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  as  regards  recovery ;  the 
paralysis  will  be  likely  to  be  permanent.  If  the  paralysis  continue  long 
enough  to  lead  to  notable  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  muscular  struc- 
ture, the  condition,  as  regards  recovery  or  improvement,  is  hopeless.  The 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  result  takes  place  is  not  small. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  from  lead  involves,  in  addition  to  the  measures 
applicable  in  general  to  paralysis,  remedies  having  reference  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  lead  from  the  system,  and  especially  the  iodide  of  potassium.  These 
measures  have  been  considered  in  connection  with  lead-colic.^ 


CHAPTER    V. 

Hemiplegia — Paraplegia. 

The  forms  of  partial  paralysis  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  hemiphgia 
and  paraplegia.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  these 
affections  exclnsive  of  their  treatment,  deferring  the  latter  until  general  para- 
lysis has  been  considered. 

I  Fufe  page  405. 
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HEMIPLSOIA. 

The  term  hemiplegia  denotes  paralysis  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  body,  or  the 
upper  and  lower  extremity  on  one  side.  Mnscles  of  the  face  may,  or  may  not, 
be  involved.  The  paralysis  may  embrace  both  motion  and  sensation,  or  it 
may  be  limited  to  motion.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  paralysis  is  lim- 
ited to  motion,  or,  if  sensation  be  at  first  lost,  it  is  shortly  regained  althongh 
the  motor  paralysis  continue.  The  infreqaency  of  persisting  paralysis  of  sen- 
aation  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  is  an  interesting  fact,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
offer  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  paralysis  may  be  complete  or  incom- 
plete, and,  if  incomplete,  it  may  be  of  every  gradation,  as  regards  degree,  be- 
tween the  slightest  appreciable  diminution  of  motor-power  or  sensibility  and 
the  closest  approximation  to  completeness.  The  paralysis  may  be  complete 
in  one,  and  incomplete  in  the  other  extremity.  If  incomplete  in  both  ex- 
tremities, the  degree  of  paralysis  is  generally  greater  in  one  than  in  the  other 
extremity,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  greater  degree  is  in  the 
opper  extremity. 

In  cases  of  complete  paralysis  of  the  members,  movements  may  frequently 
be  produced  by  pricking  the  integument,  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or 
applying  a  heated  iron  to  the  surface.  These  movements  take  placer  without 
volition,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  patient,  if  his  mental^ faculties  be 
intact  They  are  purely  reflex.  They  are  produced  in  the  lower,  but  rarely 
in  the  upper  extremity.  There  is  a  notable  difference  in  different  cases  as 
regards  the  condition  of  the  mnscles  of  the  paralyzed  limbs.  They  are,  in 
aome  cases,  soft  and  flaccid,  offering  no  resist  Ace  to  the  movement  of  the 
limbe  in  different  directions ;  but,  in  other  cases,  they  are  hard  and  rigid, 
resembling,  sometimes,  muscles  in  tetanic  contraction,  and  offering  mnch  resist- 
ance to  movement  of  the  limbs.  The  latter  condition  of  the  mnscles  is  sup- 
posed by  Todd  to  denote  irritation  of  a  portion  of  the  brain-substance,  arising 
from  the  injury  caused  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  whereas  flaccidity  of  the 
mosoles  denotes  destruction  of  brain-substance  by  non  inflammatory  soften- 
ing, either  followed  or  not  by  extravasation.  Under  the  latter  circumstances, 
if  extravasation  occur  and  occupy  no  more  than  the  softened  space,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  clot  does  not  occasion  the  local  irritation  which  follows  lacera- 
tion by  an  extravasation  occurring  in  healthy  structure. 

If  the  paralysis  involve  the  face,  the  side  affected,  as  a  rule,  corresponds 
to  the  paralyzed  limbs.  Exceptionally,  the  limbs  on  one  side  and  the  face 
on  the  opposite  side  are  affected.  On  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  face,  the 
expression  is  abolished,  and  when  the  facial  muscles  are  excited  to  action,  as 
in  speaking  or  smiling,  the  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  side.  Voluntary 
power  over  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eye  is  rarely  lost,  although  the  para- 
lysis of  the  limbs  may  be  complete ;  the  patient  is  generally  able  to  close 
the  eye  on  the  affected  side.  The  power  over  the  orbicular  muscle,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  more  or  less  impaired.  Todd  considers  that  in  the  para- 
lysis of  the  face,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  the  buccinator  muscle  is  mainly 
affected,  and  he  attributes  the  paralysis  to  the  motor  division  of  the  fifth, 
and  not  to  the  facial  or  portio  dura  nerve.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion 
admits  of  doubt.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  paralysis  limited  to  the  buccinator  will 
account  for  the  distortion  and  loss  of  expression  frequently  presented  in  cases 
of  hemiplegia,  nor  will  it  account  for  the  fact  that  the  orbicular  muscle  of 
the  eye  is  often  more  or  less  involved  in  the  facial  paralysis.  Moreover,  the 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  the  buccinator  muscle,  is 
36 
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considered  by  some  as  a  sensory,  not  a  motor,  branch.^  On  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  the  facial  paralysis,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  is  referable  to  the 
motor  portion  of  the  seventh  nerve.  If  the  patient  protrude  the  tonf2:ae,  the 
extremity  frequently  points  to  one  side,  the  side  of  the  paralysis.  The  rea- 
son of  this  has  been  already  stated  in  connection  with  paralysis  of  the  ninth 
nerve.  Occasionally  the  third  cranial  nerve  is  involved,  giving  rise  to  ptosis, 
diverging  strabismus,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  When  this  nerve  is  in- 
volved, it  is  sometimes  on  the  same  side  and  sometimes  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  of  the  paralyzed  limbs.  The  other  nerves  distributed  to  the  eje  are 
very  rarely  involved.  The  sensory  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve  escapes.  The 
eighth  nerve  is  unaffected,  save  in  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia  with  coma 
about  to  terminate  fatally. 

Hemiplegia  may  be  developed  suddenly,  or  more  or  less  gpradnally.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  suddenly  developed  in  connection  with  ao 
attack  of  apoplexy.  The  patient  is  stricken  down  with  apoplexy ;  the  pa- 
ralysis is  apparent  during  the  continuance  of  the  apoplectic  state,  and  remains 
after  the  patient  has  emerged  from  the  apoplexy.  But  the  paralysis  may  be 
equally  sudden,  without  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy.  The  patient  is  then 
said  to  have  a  paralytic  shocks  or  a  stroke  of  paUy^  which  the  term  hemiple- 
gia derivatively  signifies.  The  patient  falls  to  the  ground,  but  without  losing 
consciocrsness.  In  some  cases  there  is  loss  of  consciousness  for  an  instant, 
or  for  a  few  moments  only.  Frequently,  if  not  generally,  when  sudden  hemi- 
plegia occurs  without  apoplexy,  there  is  more  or  less  disturbance  of  mind« 
denoted  by  confusion  of  ideas,  or  bewilderment. 

The  clinical  history  of  hemiplegia,  during  its  continuance,  presents  mnch 
diversity  in  different  cases,  itt  is  impossible  to  judge  at  first  of  the  prospect 
as  regards  the  duration  of  the  paralysis  or  the  amount  of  improvement 
which  will  take  place.  If  life  be  not  speedily  destroyed  by  the  lesions  giving 
rise  to  the  paralysis,  more  or  less  improvement  takes  place  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  The  improvement  is  usually  gradual.  The  sensibility,  if  this  have 
been  lost,  is  first  restored,  and  it  may  become  abnormally  increased  on  the 
affected  side.  The  paralyzed  condition  of  the  face  may  diminish  or  disap* 
pear  in  a  short  time.  Improvement,  as  a  rule,  begins  sooner  and  progresses 
more  rapidly  in  the  lower,  than  in  the  upper  extremity.  Frequently  the 
patient  is  able  to  *walk  without  much  difficulty  while  the  upper  extremity 
remains  almost  completely  paralyzed.  The  manner  of  walking  varies  in 
different  cases.  If  the  rotating  muscles  of  the  thigh  be  relatively  but  little 
affected,  the  limb  is  thrown  forward  so  as  to  describe  the  arc  of  a  circle; 
but  frequently  the  body  is  inclined  to  the  opposite  side  and  the  limb  is 
dragged  after  its  fellow.  Sometimes  it  is  brought  forward  with  a  jerking 
movement.  Tremulonsness  of  the  limb  in  walking  is  sometimes  observed. 
The  patient  often  experiences  difficulty  in  walking  from  a  depression  of  the 
toes,  which  renders  him  liable  to  trip. 

In  some  cases  of  hemiplegia,  complete  recovery  takes  place  after  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  These  cases  form  a  small  minority.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  complete  recovery  never  takes  place.  The  limit  of  improvement 
varies  much  in  different  cases.  Persons  with  permanent  hemiplegia  not  in- 
frequently live  many  years.  I  have  at  this  moment  two  cases  under  ob- 
servation of  ten  years'  standing.  I  have  records  of  several  cases  in  which 
persons  of  middle  and  advanced  age  had  been  attacked  with  hemiplegia  in 
infancy  or  childhood,  a  certain  amount  of  paralysis  remaining. 

Remote  effects  upon  the  paralyzed  parts  are  deficiency  of  volume  or  wast- 
ing and  degeneration  of  structure,  these  effects  being  proportionate  to  the 

'  Vide  Dalton's  Physiology. 
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degree  of  permanent  paralysis.  Other  remote  effects  relate  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  certain  muscles.  Permanent  contraction  of  the  flexor  mnscles,  espe- 
cially of  the  forearm,  is  frequently  observed.  This  effect,  occnrring  at  a 
late  period  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  is  considered  by  Todd  as  an  effect  of 
cicatrization  with  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  cerebral  substance.  It 
appears  in  some  cases  to  be  due  to  a  force  of  contraction  snflScient  to  over- 
come antagonizing  muscles,  and,  in  other  cases,  to  a  greater  degree  of  para- 
lysis of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  flexor  contracting  simply  because  they  are 
not  antagonized.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  flexed  parts  are  restored  with  a 
little  force,  in  the  former,  the  contracted  muscles  offer  notable  resistance  to 
efforts  for  extension. 

The  mental  condition  in  different  cases  of  chronic  hemiplegia  presents 
great  variation.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
more  or  less  impaired.  Patients  are  moved  to  tears  or  laughter  by  trivial 
circumstances.  A  marked  change  in  character  is  frequently  observed.  They 
are  apt  to  become  impatient  and  irritable.  They  lose  self-reliance,  and  are 
easily  influenced  by  those  abound  them.  This  fact  sometimes  has  important 
medico-legal  bearings.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  hemiplegia  has 
existed  from  early  life,  the  tendency  is  to  progressive  impairment  of  the 
mental  faculties,  ending,  at  last,  in  imbecility.  Cases  differ  much  as  regards 
the  rapidity  of  progress  toward  this  result.  The  mental  deterioratfon  doubt- 
less often  depends,  in  no  small  measure,  on  the  deficiency  of  the  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties  after  paralysis  has  occurred. 

Loss  of  speech  (aphasia)  has  been  already  noticed  as  an  occasional  sequel 
of  apoplexy.  It  characterizes  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia  not  developed  in 
connection  with  apoplexy.  Difficult  articulation  may  result  from  the  persist- 
ence of  a  paralyzed  condition  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  I  have  observed 
Imperfect  phonation  attributable  to  paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve ; 
bat  the  loss  of  speech  now  referred  to  depends  on  inability  to  recollect  words, 
although  their  meaning  is  understood  when  used  by  others.  In  these  cases, 
generally  the  patient  uses  the  same  word  or  words  whenever  he  attempts  to 
speak.  ^ 

If  life  be  prolonged  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  two  or  more  attacks  may  be 
experienced.  In  these  repeated  attacks,  the  same  side  of  the  body  may  be 
affected,  or  the  two  sides  may  be  successively  affected.  Several  cases  of 
alternate  or  double  hemiplegia  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  An 
anomalous  form  is  the  occurrence  of  motor  paralysis  on  one  side,  and  para- 
lysis of  sensation  on  the  other  side.  This  must  be  exceedingly  rare.  I  have 
met  with  an  example  of  motor  paralysis  affecting  the  lower  extremity  of  one 
aide,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  other  side.  The  patient  was  a  child 
two  years  of  age.  Preceding  the  paralysis,  an  abscess  formed  behind  the 
ear  on  one  side.  The  paralysis  was  at  first  nearly  complete.  Six  months 
afterward,  the  patient  had  nearly  regained  full  power  over  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  the  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremity  was  much  diminished.  At 
this  time  there  were  no  symptoms  pointing  to  cerebral  disease,  exclusive  of 
the  paralysis,  and  the  general  health  was  good. 

The  diagnosis  of  hemiplegia  offers  no  difficulty.  A  very  slight  degree  of 
paralysis  may  escape  observation  if  the  attention  be  not  directed  to  it.  The 
patient  may  not  be  aware  of  its  existence.  It  is  ascertained  in  such  cases 
by  causing  the  patient  to  grasp,  with  all  his  force,  with  each  hand  in  suc- 
cession, the  hand  of  the  physician,  and  to  stand  successively  on  each  leg. 
The  comparative  sensibility  to  tact  on  the  two  sides  is  to  be  measured  by 
compasses  as  already  described,  and  the  sensibility  to  pain  contrasted  .by 
pinching  or  pricking  the  corresponding  extremities.     Paralysis  is  liable 
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especially  to  be  overlooked  in  yonng  children,  even  when  It  is  not  very 
slight,  the  more  because  hemiplegia  in  the  yonng  child  is  extremely  rare. 

Having  determined  the  existence  of  hemiplegia,  the  next  point  is  to  aacer- 
taiu  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  it  is  dependent.  This  is  an  importaot 
point  in  its  bearing  on  prognosis  and  treatment  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  hemiplegia  be  functional  or  not,  and,  if  dependent  on 
lesions,  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclosion  respecting  their  character.  This 
form  of  paralysis  is  seldom  purely  functional.  But,  in  a  certain  proportioa 
of  cases,  its  functional  character  may  be  inferred  from  its  brief  doration*  the 
completeness  of  recovery,  and  the  absence  of  symptoms,  excloaive  of  the 
paraJysis,  denoting  lesions. 

The  lesions  which  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  are  various.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, they  are  intra-cranial.  They  must  be  situated  either  within  the  cranium 
or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  canal.  A  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord^  in 
order  to  give  rise  to  hemiplegic  paralysis,  mnst  be  limited  to  a  lateral  half 
of  the  cord,  if  the  paralysis  be  of  both  motion  and  sensation ;  and  if  the 
paralysis  be  conGned  to  motion,  the  lesion  must  be  limited  to  an  antero- 
lateral quarter  of  the  cord.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lesion  so  limited  is  not 
likely  to  occur.  Yet  cases  have  been  reported.  An  example  is  given  by 
Todd.^  In  spinal  hemiplegia,  the  lesion  of  the  cord  id  on  the  same  side  as 
the  paralysis.  Of  course,  in  this  form  of  hemiplegia  the  cranial  nerves  are 
not  involved  ;  the  face  is  unaffected.  A  point  of  distinction,  according  to 
Todd,  relates  to  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles.  These  are  apt  to 
be  affected,  whereas  they  are  rarely  affected  in  hemiplegia  from  intra-cranial 
lesions.  The  diaphragmatic  movements  also  are  apt  to  be  affected  in  spinal 
hemiplegia. 

Generally  the  lesions  are  intra-cranial  and  situated  above  the  point  of 
decussation  of  the  pyramidal  columns  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  para- 
lysis is,  therefore,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  lesions.  Lesions 
found  after  death  are  laceration  of  brain-substance  from  extravasated  blood, 
inflammatory  exudation  and  softening  from  circumscribed  cerebritis,  non- 
inflammatory softening,  pressure  of  exuded  lymph  in  meningitis,  and  tumors 
either  within  the  brain  or  connected  with  the  meninges  and  pressing  on  the 
brain.  To  these  are  to  be  added  compression  of  the  brain  from  depression  of 
bone  and  wounds  of  the  brain,  the  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  surgery. 

Of  the  foregoing  lesions,  the  most  frequent  is  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  This  is  the  lesion  generally  when  hemiplegia 
accompanies  and  remains  after  apoplexy,  and,  in  the  minority  of  cases,  hemi* 
plegia  and  apoplexy  are  thus  associated.  Extravasation,  however,  is  some- 
times so  small,  or  occurs  so  slowly,  that  hemiplegia  is  produced  without 
apoplexy.  In  a  large  proportion,  if  not  the  m^jority,  of  the  cases  in  which 
hemiplegia  suddenly  occurs  without  apoplexy  it  is  due  to  extravasation. 
With  or  without  apoplexy,  if  the  paralysis  occur  suddenly,  especially  in  a 
person  of  middle  or  advanced  age,  and  without  having  been  preceded  by 
symptoms  denoting  cerebral  disease,  it  is  probably  dependent  on  extravasa- 
tion. The  probability  is  almost  converted  into  a  cerUinty  if,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  weeks,  the  paralysis  continue,  more  or  less  improvement  having 
taken  place. 

Hemiplegia  produced  by  a  clot  in  the  brain  is  generally  at  first  complete. 
The  completeness  is  due  to  a  stunning  or  contusion  of  the  brain  in  addition 
to  the  laceration  of  brain-tissue.  The  improvement  which  takes  place  is 
explained  by  the  recovery  from  the  stunning  or  contusion.  The  paralysis 
which  remains  is  due  to  the  laceration.     The  recovery  in  such  cases  is  never 
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complete.  The  approximation  to  completeness  of  recovery  will  be  clofie, 
other  things  being  eqnal,  in  proportion  as  the  permanent  damage  which  the 
brain  sustains  is  small.  Assuming  that  the  clot  is  absorbed  and  cicatrization 
takes  place,  the  amount  of  permanent  damage  to  the  brain  differs  mnch  in 
different  cases,  according  to  the  size  of  the  clot  and  the  extent  of  inflamma* 
tioD  and  softening  which  it  is  liable  to  occasion  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
tnrrounding  it.  Rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  paralyzed  limbs,  coming  on 
■hortly  after  the  paralysis,  according  to  Todd,  occurs  in  these  cases. 

The  dependence  of  hemiplegia  on  inflammatory  softening  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  paralysis  having  been  preceded  by  symptoms  of  circumscribed  eere- 
britis.  It  is  doubtful  if  complete  recovery  ever  takes  place  in  these  cases. 
The  hemiplegia  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  so  suddenly  as  in  the  cases  of 
extravasation.  Extravasation,  however,  may  occur  in  connection  with  inflam- 
matory softening. 

Non-inflammatory  softening  may  be  presumed  to  exist  when  the  paralysis 
(KM!ur8  in  middle  or  advanced  life,  and  is  preceded  by  more  or  less  impair- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties,  the  symptoms  of  cerebritis  being  wanting.  The 
hemiplegia,  in  such  cases,  may  take  place  suddenly,  although  there  be  no 
kemorrhage.  Todd  supposes  that  when  sudden  hemiplegia  is  due  to  soften- 
ing alone,  the  softened  structure  gives  way  at  the  moment  when  the  paralysis 
occurs.  It  is  like  the  simultaneous  giving  way  of  a  rotten  rope  which,  up 
to  the  instant  of  breaking,  although  weakened,  had  not  yielded  to  the  strain 
apon  it.  But,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  of  non-inflammatory 
Boftening,  the  occurrence  of  extravasation  into  the  softened  structure  deter- 
mines the  hemiplegia.  Much  improvement  in  these  cases  does  not  take 
place,  and  recovery  is  impossible.  According  to  Todd,  flaccidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  characterizes  these  cases. 

Hemiplegia  is  an  occasional  effect  of  the  pressure  of  lymph  in  cases  of 
meningitis.  If  it  occur  without  extravasation  or  softening,  the  local  con- 
ditions do  not  preclude  complete  recovery. 

Tumors  of  the  brain  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  by  pressure  and  by  exciting 
circumscribed  inflammatory  softening.  The  hemiplegia  in  these  cases  is 
developed  gradually,  different  parts  being  successively  affected.  The  face  is 
apt  to  be  affected  out  of  proportion  to  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  Amau- 
rosis, loss  of  hearing,  and  paralysis  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  occur  oftener  than  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  dependent  on  other 
lesions.  Epileptiform  attacks  are  not  infrequent.  The  paralysis  is  pro- 
gressive, and  there  is  no  ground  for  an  expectation  of  recovery. 

Functional  hemiplegia,  as  already  stated,  is  rare.  In  some  of  the  cases 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  functional,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
paralysis  is  due  to  sudden  interruption  of  the  circulation  in  a  portion  of  the 
brain  by  an  embolus  lodged  in  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  This  may  be 
tuspected  when  the  hemiplegia  is  of  brief  duration,  and  associated  with  aortic 
or  mitral  cardiac  murmur.  It  is  doubtful  if  merely  cerebral  congestion  be 
adequate  to  give  rise  to  hemiplegia.  Todd  distinguishes  certain  cases  as 
cases  of  emotioned  hemiplegia,  the  paralysis  taking  place  during  strong  mental 
excitement,  as  in  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  recovery  taking  place,  but  sometimes 
slowly.  Hemiplegia  sometimes  follows  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  usually,  in  this 
connection  being  of  transient  duration.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my 
observation  in  which  epileptic  paroxysms  recurred  at  short  intervals  for 
aeveral  aoccessive  days,  hemiplegia  occurred  before  the  paroxysms  ceased, 
the  face,  as  well  as  the  limbs,  on  one  side  being  paralyzed.  The  paralysis 
Completely  disappeared  after  a  few  days.  Functional  paralysis  sometimes 
occurs  in  connection  with  hysteria.  The  form  of  hysterical  paralysis  is 
generally  paraplegia,  but  hemiplegia  has  been  observed.    The  face  and 
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tODgne  are  not  involved  in  this  form  of  paralysis.  Hemiplegia  has  also  been 
observed  to  follow  chorea,  the  limbs  paralyzed  being  those  on  the  side  most 
affected  with  the  choreic  movements.  The  paralysis  in  these  cases  does  not 
extend  to  the  face  or  tongue.  Finally,  functional  hemiplegia  is  sometimes  a 
sequel  of  diphtheria. 

The  prognosis  in  functional  hemiplegia  is  always  favorable.  The  recovery 
is  a  question  of  time ;  it  may  take  place  quickly,  or  the  paralysis  may  be 
more  or  less  protracted.  In  view  of  the  contrast,  as  regards  prognosis, 
between  functional  cases  and  those  dependent  on  lesions,  it  is  desirable  to 
discriminate  between  them  in  practice.  This  discrimination  is  by  no  means 
always  easy.  The  degree  of  the  paralysis  is  a  point  to  be  considered. 
Functional  paralysis  is  rarely,  if  ever,  complete,  and  it  is  frequently  slight. 
Its  connection  with  diphtheria,  chorea,  hysteria,  or  epilepsy,  is  a  gronnd  for 
the  supposition  that  it  is  functional.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  functional  if  the  patient  be  young.  But  cases  of  functional 
paralysis  occur  in  persons  advanced  in  life.  This  fact  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  cases : — 

Cabe  1.  Mr.  S.,  aged  75,  merchant,  formerly  subject  to  attacks  of  rhen- 
matism,  a  man  of  active  habits,  attending  daily  to  business,  left  his  home  in 
the  morning,  to  go  to  his  place  of  business,  in  his  nsual  health.  He  was 
observed  to  act  strangely ;  he  walked  with  difficulty,  and  had  difficulty  in 
moving  his  hands.  He  insisted  that  nothing  was  the  matter,  but  waa  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  home  in  a  carriage.  He  got  up  stairs  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  immediately  became  somnolent,  but  was  easily  roused, 
giving  incoherent  replies  to  questions.  I  saw  him  an  hour  after  he  had  been 
brought  home.  He  was  somnolent,  bnt  without  stertor.  The  face  when  he 
spoke  was  drawn  to  the  right  side  ;  enunciation  was  difficult ;  the  left  upper 
and  lower  limbs  were  incompletely  paralyzed,  and  the  tongue  turned  to  the 
left  side.  Yawning  was  frequent.  Pulse  10  and  compressible.  He  swal- 
lowed with  some  difficulty.  There  had  been  no  vomiting.  When  roused, 
he  persisted  in  saying  that  nothing  was  the  matter.  He  complained  of  no 
pain. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  marked  improvement  He  had  slept 
through  the  night  and  awoke  perfectly  rational.  The  distortion  of  the  face 
and  deviation  of  the  tongue  were  much  less,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
was  less.  With  assistance  he  walked  to  the  water-closet.  He  ate  a  light 
breakfast  The  heart-sounds  were  extremely  feeble,  and  no  cardiac  mnrmur 
was  discoverable. 

The  improvement  continued,  and,  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
attack,  he  insisted  upon  going  out  and  attending  to  his  business  as  usnal. 
The  paralysis  had  entirely  disappeared.  A  little  laurel- water  and  aconite 
were  the  only  remedies  employed.     He  was  allowed  at  once  a  nutritions  diet 

This  case  occurred  four  and  a  half  years  ago.  The  patient  has  had  no 
return  of  the  paralysis,  and  is  still  living  and  well.  An  embolus  was  sus- 
pected in  this  case. 

Cabe  2.  Mr.  S.,  aged  about  70,  his  general  health  good,  and  his  mental 
faculties  well  preserved,  took  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon,  returned  at  his 
nsual  hour,  feeling  as  well  as  usual,  and  slept  well  during  the  night.  On 
awakening  in  the  morning,  he  complained  of  numbness  in  the  right  side  of 
the  body,  and  of  deficient  muscular  power  on  that  side.  He  was  able  to 
walk  without  difficulty,  bat  the  grasp  with  his  right  hand  was  considerably 
impaired.  There  was  no  distortion  of  the  face,  and  the  tongne  was  pro* 
truded  in  ^  right  line.  The  most  marked  difficulty  related  to  the  speech. 
There  was  no  trouble  in  enunciation,  but  the  difficulty  was  in  the  recollectiuo 
of  words.     On  undertaking  to  speak,  after  a  few  words,  he  hesitated,  and 
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fioslly  was  anable  to  express  what  he  deRired  to  say.  leaving  a  sentence  so 
Sneonplaie  that  it  was  not  easy  to  comprehend  him.  He  was  greatly  dig- 
-pressed  by  hit  inability  to  converse.  Aside  from  the  foregoing  symptom?, 
Sse  appeared  to  have  no  ailment.  He  had  no  pain,  and  had  his  usual 
appetite. 

He  remained  in  the  condition  just  described  for  several  days,  and  gradnally 
^"ecoTered.     This  was  in  March,  1862.     He  has  had  no  return  of  the  para- 
1  jais,  and  is  now  (Nov.  1865)  well.     No  remedies  were  given  in  this  case. 
Id  eases  of  hemiplegia  dependent  on  intra-cranial  lesions,  the  prognosis, 
^as  regards  the  duration  of  life,  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
lesions,  and  other  circumstances.     The  persistence  of  the  hemiplegia  does 
S30t  preclude  the  continuance  of  life  for  an  indefinite  period.     Hemiplegia 
'iprhich  has  lasted  from  early  life  to  middle  age  may  not  interfere  at  all  with 
^he  duration  of  life.     But,  occurring  in  middle  or  advanced  life,  the  lesions 
^rhich  exist  in  the  majority  of  cases,  viz.,  extravasation  of  blood,  or  soften- 
ing, or  both,  generally  involve  more  or  less  immediate  danger  to  life;  and, 
if  the  attack  do  not  prove  fatal,  other  attacks  are  apt  to  recur,  from  a  con- 
^ionance  of  the  morbid  conditions  giving  rise  to  them. 

PARAPLEGIA. 

The  term  paraplegia  is  used  to  express  paralysis  affecting  the  two  lower 
extremities,  and,  in  some  cases,  involving  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The 
paralysis  may  be  motor,  or  sensory,  or  both  motor  and  sensory.  The  para- 
lysis is  limited  to  motion  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  but  both  motion 
snd  sensation  are  lost  or  impaired  much  oftener  than  in  cases  of  hemiplegia. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  sensation,  but  they  are 
exceedingly  infrequent  A  case  has  lately  fallen  under  my  observation  of 
paraplegia  limited  to  sensation.  Paralysis  of  motion,  however,  had  existed. 
The  affection,  in  this  case,  followed  a  blow  upou  the  back  received  by  a  fall. 
^r  85  cases  which  I  have  recorded,  and  which  I  have  analyzed  with  respect 
^  points  pertaining  to  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection,  in  none  was  the 
paralysis  limited  to  sensation ;  in  11  cases,  both  sensation  and  motion  were 
either  impaired  or  lost,  and,  in  the  remainder  of  the  cases,  the  paralysis  was 
Kioited  to  motion.  Sensibility  as  regards  pain  may  be  lost,  and  tactile  sen- 
sibility preserved.  This  was  noted  in  the  histories  of  two  cases.  In  several 
of  the  cases,  the  sensibility  was  morbidly  increased,  that  is,  hypersesthesia 
existed.  In  the  cases  in  which  both  motion  and  sensation  were  not  lost, 
but  more  or  less  impaired,  the  paralysis  of  motion,  in  general,  predominated. 
In  oae  case  sensation  was  more  impaired  than  motion. 

Paraplegia  may  occur  suddenly,  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is 

^veloped  more  or  less  gradually.     Of  the  35  cases,  in  six  it  occurred  sud- 

Aonly;  in  all  but  one  case  the  patients  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  paralytic 

^Toke,  complete  paralysis,  in  the  excepted  case,  being  found  to  exist  on 

Awtkening  from  sleep  in  the  morning.     In  the  cases  in  which  the  develop- 

^aat  was  gradual,  the  period  during  which  the  paralysis  attained  to  its 

*>^aiuin,  varied  from  a  few  days  to  several  months.     In  several  cases  a 

*^  of  jreakness  on  any  unusual  exertion,  as  in  ascending  stairs  or  in  rnn- 

^sg,  was  noticed  for  some  time  before  paralysis  was  suspected.     Laborers 

^^naed  to  work  for  weeks  and  even  months  when,  it  was  evident,  paralysis 

^^Eiitsd.    A  liability  to  trip  and  fall  in  walking  was  sometimes  observed 

l^ore  paralysis  was  recognized.    In  one  case  sudden  and  complete  paralysis 

^'ceirred  in  one  limb,  and  paralysis  was  gradually  developed  in  the  other 

1^  the  paralysis  becoming  complete  in  the  latter  in  three  months. 

Is  the  m^ority  of  cases  the  paralysis  was  incomplete.     In  only  6  cases 
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did  it  become  complete^  that  is.  so  loDg  as  the  cases  were  under  obserratioi. 
The  cases  varied  greatly  as  regards  the  degree  of  the  paralysis.  If  thf 
paralysis  be  slight,  or  moderate,  it  occasions  only  a  certain  amoant  of  difi* 
culty  and  insecurity  in  walking.  In  walking  over  uneven  groond,  or  when- 
ever a  misstep  is  made,  the  patient  is  onable  to  exert  quickly  enough  a 
sufficient  degree  of  muscular  effort  to  recover  himself,  and  he  is  therefore 
liable  to  fall.  This  gives  him  a  sense  of  insecurity.  It  is  difficult  for  him 
to  walk  in  the  dark.  With  a  greater  amount  of  paralysis,  locomotion  it 
impracticable  without  the  aid  of  a  cane,  and,  with  a  still  greater  amount, 
crutches  are  necessary.  If  the  paralysis  approximate  to  eompleteneta,  the 
patient  is  confined  to  the  bed  and  to  the  chair.  If  the  paralysis  affect  mb* 
sation  as  well  as  motion,  a  difficulty  in  walking,  in  addition  to  the-  impair- 
ment of  muscular  power,  arises  from  the  inability  to  feel  the  contact  of  the 
feet  with  the  ground.  The  patient  is  guided  in  bis  movements  by  the  tight, 
and  is  unable  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  the  eyes.  The  sight  is,  in  some 
cases,  necessary  for  locomotion  when  sensation  is  intact,  apparently  owing  to 
defective  power  of  co«ordinating  the  action  of  the  different  muscles. 

In  some  cases,  even  when  the  paralysis  is  slight  or  moderate,  there  is  an 
inability  to  stand  when  the  eyes  are  closed  ;  the  patient  falls,  if  not  supported. 
An  intelligent  patient  who  was  able  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  a  cane,  bat 
who  conld  not  stand  for  a  moment  With  his  eyes  closed,  stated  to  me  that 
the  difficulty  appeared  to  him  to  consist  in  his  inability  to  perceive  a  loss  of 
equilibrium  until  too  late  to  recover  himself.  There  would  seem  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  what  has  been  called  the  muscular  sense.  The  inability  to 
stand  with  the  eyes  closed  bears  no  constant  relation  to  the  degree  of 
paralysis. 

A  marked  point  of  difference  in  different  cases  relates  to  reflex  move- 
ments. These  may  be  sometimes  excited  to  a  great  extent  in  cases  of  com* 
plete  paralysis.  I  have  seen  the  limbs  flexed  quickly  so  as  to  bring  the 
thighs  to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  in  a  case  of  complete  paralysis,  by 
irritating  the  inguinal  region  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  cases  reflex  move- 
ments are  flight,  and,  in  some  altogether  wanting.  Tremulousuess  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles  in  cases  of  incomplete  paralysis  falls  under  the  head  of 
reflex  movements.  This  is  a  marked  featnre  in  some  cases.  Whenever  the 
patient  undertakes  voluntary  movements,  tremor  of  the  muscles  is  excited. 
Involuntary  twitching  of  the  affected  muscles  is  a  symptom  in  some  cases. 
Cramps  not  infrequently  occur,  especially  at  night.  In  some  cases  there  is 
rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  in  other  cases  the  muscles  are  flaccid.  In  one 
of  my  cases  contraction  of  the  flexors  oT  the  legs  took  place,  so  that  the 
legs  were  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  thighs  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  paralysis. 

A  marked  difference  in  different  cases  relates  to  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs.  Pain  in  either  the  back  or  limbs,  or  in  both  situations,  is  a  prominent 
symptom  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  wanting.  Pain  sometimes 
precedes  and  accompanies  the  development  of  the  paralysis,  and  afterward 
disappears.  Patients  sometimes  complain  of  a  sense  of  coldness,  and  some- 
times of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  affected  limbs.  A  sense  of  numbness,  a 
feeling  such  as  exists  when  the  limbs  are  said  to  be  asleep,  and  the  sensation 
commonly  known  as  of  pins  and  needles,  are  other  symptoms  more  or  less 
marked  in  certain  cases.  The  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  is  some- 
times higher,  but  oftener  lower,  than  that  of  health. 

An  important  difference  relates  to  the  pelvic  organs.  In  a  minority  of 
cases  these. organs  remain  unaffected.  They  are  more  or  less  implicated  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Constipation  usually  exists.  The  sense  of  the  pre- 
sense  of  the  feces  in  the  rectum  is  not  infrequently  lost,  and  after  a  purgative, 
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or  if  diarrhoBa  occar,  evacuations  take  place  fnvolantarflj.  The  mildest 
ftlfectioD  of  the  orinary  system  consists  in  the  need  of  strong  voluntary  abdo- 
oainsl  efforts  to  expel  the  nrine.  This  sometimes  precedes  the  paralysis  of 
tbe  limba.  Retention  is  not  nncommon,  requiring  the  use  of  the  catheter. 
[ncontineoce  of  arine  is  common,  the  urine  dribbling  away,  especially  at 
night.  In  some  cases  of  sHprht  or  moderate  paraplegia,  the  patient,  when- 
ever the  desire  is  felt,  is  obliged  to  urinate  in  haste  to  avoid  involuntary 
OBictiiritioD.  The  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  in  some  cases,  leads 
to  the  decomposition  of  urea,  and  the  nrine  is  ammoniacal  when  passed.  In 
tbeae  eases  tbe  urine,  rendered  irritating  by  changes  within  the  bladder, 
Bonetimes  gives  rise  to  cystitis.  The  urine  is  then  found  to  contain  mncus 
»nd  pos  in  more  or  less  abundance.  Irrespective  of  cystitis,  or  retention, 
tlie  urine  is  in  some  cases  alkaline,  and  in  some  cases  acid.  If  alkaline,  it 
may  deposit  the  phosphates  more  or  less  abundantly. 

Priapism,  that  is,  erection  without  venereal  desire,  is  an  occasional  symp- 
tom.    As  regards  venereal  desire,  different  cases  differ.     Complete  para- 
plegia, affecting  both  sensation  and  motion,  is  not  incompatible  with  sexual 
pttBsioQ  and  procreative   power.      Not  infrequently  there  is  loss  of  the 
desire  and  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse.     This  I  have  noted  in  several  of 
tbe  eases  which  I  have  recorded.     In  one  of  my  cases,  in  which  recovery  took 
plaee  after  five  years,  there  was  absence  of  venereal  excitement  for  that 
period,  and  reappearance  of  sexual  appetite  shortly  before  complete  recovery 
from  the  paralysis.     A  sensation  of  stricture  across  the  abdomen,  as  if  it 
vers  encircled  with  a  tight  girdle,  is  an  occasional  svmptom. 

Different  cases  present  great  variation  as  regards  the  course  of  the  affection 
ind  its  duration.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  complete  paralysis  occurs 
nddenly,  the  affection  increases  sometimes  rapidly,  but  oftener  slowly,  until 
it  hss  attained  to  a  certain  degree,  which  may  be  slight  or  moderate  or  con- 
ndertble.  The  paralysis  remains  at  this  point  stationary  for  a  variable 
pviod— weeks,  months,  or  even  years — and  then,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
met,  improvement  begins,  which  may  progress  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
list  without  ending  in  recovery ;  or  recovery  may  take  place.  In  another 
(lin  of  cases,  after  the  paralysis  reaches  its  maximum,  either  becoming  com- 
plete, or,  if  incomplete,  greater  or  less  in  degree,  it  remains  permanently  at 
that  point.  And  in  this  class  of  eases  life  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  functions  of  digestion  and  nutrition  being  well  performed.  The 
■sieles  waste,  other  things  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  para- 
lyiis  and  its  duration.  In  cases  in  which  complete  paraplegia  has  existed 
forosny  years,  tbe  general  health  being  good,  the  attenuation  of  the  lower 
Kabt  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  body  and  upper  extremities.  The  con- 
tiooance  of  paraplegia,  although  complete,  does  not  lead  to  imbecility  or 
Mtsble  mental  deterioration.  Persons,  under  these  circumstances,  prcKerve 
theiriBental  powers  unimpaired.  In  this  respect,  paraplegia  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  hemiplegia. 

Psralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  limited  to  sensation,  may  be  due  to  a  morbid 
coidition  of  the  nerves  at  their  periphery.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which, 
^^psreatly  from  tbe  action  of  cold,  there  was  loss  of  sensibility  below  the 
kttee*,  motion  being  unimpaired.  The  patient  was  obliged  to  be  guided  by 
tbe  vboal  sense  in  walking.  The  paralysis  may  be  due  to  the  condition  of 
^  nnicles,  as  when  it  depends  on  the  presence  of  lead.  But,  as  a  rule, 
pvsplegic  paralysis  proceeds  from  an  affection  of  the  spinal  cord.  To  attri- 
boteitto  an  intra-cranial  affection  is  to  suppose  a  morbid  condition  to  exist 
in  both  hemispheres,  sufficiently  limited  in  each  to  obstruct  the  motor  nervous 
iluteats  going  to  the  lower  extremity  without  interfering  with  the  filaments 
goisg  to  the  upper  extremities.     Such  a  coincidence  Is  possible,  but  vastly 
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improbable.  Even  when  paralysis  is  limited  to  one  lower  extremilT,  the 
morbid  condition  is  far  more  likely  to  be  seated  within  the  spinal  canal  than 
within  the  skall.  Inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord  (spinal  menin- 
gitis), or  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  (myelitis),  and  the  intra-spinal  lesions 
noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  viz.,  non-inflammatory  softening,  hemorrhage, 
tumors,  or  morbid  growths,  may  respectively  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to 
paraplegia.  But  paraplegia  sometimes  exists  and  proves  fatal,  and  no  ap- 
preciable changes  are  found  after  death.  Careful  microscopical  examination 
has  shown,  in  some  cases,  changes  not  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  Doubt- 
less there  are  molecular  changes  even  when  the  microscope,  with  onr  existing 
knowledge,  fails  to  reveal  them,  but  we  must  admit,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  existence  of  functional  paraplegia.  Practically,  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
determine,  in  individual  cases,  whether  the  paralysis  be  functional  or  not, 
and,  if  not  functional,  whether  it  depend  on  meuFngitis,  myelitis,  or  on  some 
one  of  the  non-inflammatory  lesions.  To  determine  these  points,  however, 
with  positiveness,  will  often  be  found  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  with 
our  present  means  of  differential  diagnosis. 

The  sudden  occurrence,  without  premonitions,  of  complete  paralysis,  in* 
volving  sensation  and  motion,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  pain,  traamatie 
causes  being  excluded,  suggests,  as  a  probable  morbid  condition,  hemorrhage 
within  the  canal  or  cord.  In  the  following  case,  among  those  which  I  have 
recorded,  the  probable  diagnosis  was  hemorrhage: — 

A  girl,  aged  14  years,  after  running  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and 
back,  complained,  on  reaching  home,  of  pain  in  one  lower  limb,  and  shortly 
fell  upon  the  floor  bereft  of  all  power  over  both  lower  extremities.  The  pain 
in  the  limb  recurred,  at  short  intervals,  for  two  hours  after  the  paraplegic 
stroke.  She  came  under  my  observation  a  fortnight  afterward.  There  was 
complete  loss  of  sensation  and  motion.  She  complained  of  heat  and  a  sense 
of  burning  in  the  limbs.  Ulceration  of  the  nates  had  taken  place.  There 
was,  sometimes,  retention  of  urine,  requiring  the  catheter.  Oftener,  the 
urine  and  feces  passed  involuntarily.  Trismus  and  slight  opisthotonos  pre- 
ceded the  fatal  termination.     An  autopsy  was  not  practicable. 

Brown-S^quard  cites  two  cases,  in  which  a  hemorrhage  limited  to  one  late- 
ral half  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  produced  loss  of  movement  on  the  side 
of  the  hemorrhage,  and  loss  of  sensibility  on  the  opposite  side.^ 

Symptoms  pointing  to  myelitis  as  the  causative  condition  are,  pain  in  the 
lumbar  or  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine,  tenderness  on  pressure  over  a  space 
corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  inflammation,  or  a  burning  sensation 
when  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm  water  or  a  piece  of  ice  is  passed  over  this 
situation,  pains,  cramps,  twitchings,  rigidity,  and  convulsive  movements  in 
the  paralyzed  limbs,  and  occasionally  priapism.  The  paralysis  in  most  cases 
involves  sensation  as  well  as  motion.  According  to  Brown-S^quard,  a  sen- 
sation of  ligation  across  the  abdomen  and  alkalinity  of  tbe  uriue  belong  to 
the  history  of  cases  of  paraplegia  dependent  on  myelitis.* 

In  cases  dependent  on  circumscribed  spinal  meningitis,  moving  the  body 
and  sometimes  the  limbs  produces,  or  increases  in  a  notable  degree,  spinal 
pain.  Spasmodic  contraction  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  is  an- 
other symptom.     These  symptoms  are  added  to  those  which  belong  to  mye- 

>  Lectures  on  the  Central  Nervous  System,  Philadelphia,  1860. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Principal  Forms  of  Paralysis  of 
the  Lower  Extremities,  1861.  The  reader  is  referred  to  these  lectures  for  a  fuller  ex- 
position of  the  differential  diagnosis  of  paraplegia  dependent  on  different  affections  of 
the  cord.  The  points  involved  in  the  discrimination  of  cases  of  paraplegia  depend- 
ent on  myelitis,  spinal  meningitis,  non-inflammatory  softening,  and  tumors  ar«»,  in  the 
main,  here  adopted. 
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litis,  vis.,  spasms  of  the  limbs,  twitching,  etc.     Tt  is  rare  that  the  paralysis 
JDTolTes  sensation  if  the  inflammation  be  limited  to  the  meninges. 

The  development  of  paralysis  dependent  on  inflammation  of  the  meninges 
of  the  cord,  or  of  the  cord  itself,  is  more  or  less  gradual.  The  inflammation 
may  be  caused  by  a  blow  or  fall  apon  the  back.  Caries  of  the  spine  gives 
rise  to  paralysis  in  some  cases,  by  causing  local  meningitis  or  myelitis,  or,  if 
angular  corvature  follow,  by  pressure  on  the  cord. 

Id  cases  of  paraplegia  dne  to  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  cord,  the 
development  of  the  paralysis  is  usually  slow  and  unaccompanied  by  the  pain 
in  the  back  and  limbs,  spinal  tenderness,  cramps,  convulsive  movements  of 
the  paralysed  muscles,  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  which  cha- 
racterize cases  of  local  myelitis  or  meningitis. 

Tumors,  intra-spinal  in  their  origin  or  extending  into  the  canal  from  with- 
out, may  give  rise  to  paralysis  by  exciting  inflammation  of  the  meninges  or 
of  the  cord,  or  of  both,  and  the  symptoms,  then,  will  be  those  of  local  menin- 
gitis or  myelitis ;  or  tnmors  may  give  rise  to  paralysis  by  pressure  on  the  cord, 
and  the  symptoms  will  then  be  analogous  to  those  of  non-inflammatory  soften- 
ing. To  determine  the  existence  of  a  tumor  of  which  there  is  no  external 
appearance  is  hardly  practicable.  A  tumor  injuring  a  lateral  half  of  the 
cord  may  give  rise  to  loss  of  motion  in  one  limb  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
other  limb.  The  existence  of  a  syphilitic  tumor  may  be  suspected  if  the 
patient  have  had  syphilis  and  nodes  have  appeared  in  other  situations.  This 
BQipicioD  shoold  suggest  remedies  having  reference  to  syphilis. 

Paraplegia  may  be  considered  as  functional  when  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tioo  and  structural  lesions  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  and  course  of 
the  affection.     Pathological  relations  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving 
at  this  opinion.     Paraplegia  occurring  in  connection  with  hysteria,  called 
Itysterieal  paraplegia,  is  generally  devoid  of  the  evidence  of  inflammation, 
And  the  completeness  of  recovery  is  proof  that  the  lesions  which  have  been 
noticed  did  not  exist.     In  like  manner,  when  paraplegia  occurs  as  a  sequel 
of  diphtheria,  it  is  generally  to  be  considered  as  functional.    Cases  have  been 
f^ported  by  Graves,  Romberg,  Rayer,  Brown-Soquard,  and  others,  within  late 
J«an,  of  paraplegia  apparently  referable  to  various  affections  of  different  or- 
fcmns,  viz.,  the  kidneys,  bladder,  nterus,  ovaries,  intestines,  etc.     A  causative 
Connection  between  the  paralysis  and  diseases  seated  in  these  organs  is  in- 
^^ired  from  the  fact  that  recovery  from  the  former  takes  place  after  the  latter 
*re  cured.     It  is  supposed  that  the  local  diseases  induce  paralysis  by  a  mor- 
bid influence  transmitted  through  the  reflex  system  of  nerves,  and  hence  the 
"^•^rm  reflex  paraplegia  has  been  used  to  distinguish  the  affection  in  these 
^^aea.     In  order  to  establish  a  pathological  connection  between  different 
local  diseases  and  the  paralysis,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  former  pre- 
the  development  of  the  latter  in  a  proportion  of  cases  too  large  to  be 
Eplained  by  merely  accidental  coincidence.     It  is  questionable  whether 
sufficient  to  show  this  have  been,  as  yet,  accumulated.     And  when,  on 
"^be  other  hand,  it  is  considered  that  the  various  local  diseases  supposed  to  be 
^^qoate  to  the  causation  by  a  reflex  influence  are  not  accompanied  by  para- 
l^iii  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  existence  of  a  causative  relation  may 
i^caionably  be  doubted  in  the  cases  in  which  the  association  exists.     It  has 
^^B  conjectured  that  diseases  of  organs  more  or  less  remote  from  the  spine 
play  giTe  rise  to  paraplegia  by  inducing  spasm  of  the  arteries  of  the  cord, 
Uithis  way  diminishing  the  supply  of  blood  and  impairing  nutrition.     This 
^  the  explanation  of  the  so-called  reflex  paraplegia  given  by  Brown-Si^- 
qunL' 

'  Vide  Lectures,  op.  cit. 
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That  spasm  may  be  prodaced  by  a  reflex  infloence  emanating  from  dis- 
eased organs  is  inferred  from  facts  observed  in  experiments  on  inferior  ini- 
mala.  This  inference  may  fairly  be  questioned ;  bat,  admitting  its  correct- 
ness, the  explanation  of  Browu-S^f'quard  assumes  that  a  degree  of  anemi$ 
sufficient  to  occasion  notable  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  cord  with- 
out lesions  may  be  dne  to  spasm  of  the  arteries,  that  the  spasm  may  be  a 
persisting  morbid  condition,  and  that  it  may  be  limited  to  a  segment  of  the 
cord.  These  are  conjectures  which  certainly  admit  of  much  doubt.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  supposed  reflex  inflaence  indoeci 
congestion  of  the  cord,  by  paralyzing  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

Congestion  of  the  cord  is  generally  enumerated  among  the  morbid  con* 
ditions  giving  rise  to  paraplegia.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  simple  con- 
gestion of  the  cord  is  ever  sufficient  to  produce  paralysis,  and,  stiU  more, 
whether  simple  congestion  is  ever  so  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  cor9  si  to 
produce  paraplegia.  In  view  of  the  considerations  just  presented,  it  Reeni 
to  me  preferable  to  use  the  term  functional,  instead  of  reflex,  paraplegia, 
without  undertaking  to  explain,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
morbid  conditions  on  which  the  paralysis  depends,  when  not  dependent  on 
inflammation  or  manifest  lesions.  The  production  of  paraplegia  by  the  Die 
of  flour  made  from  the  bean  of  the  lathyrus  $ativu$,  in  some  parts  of  India, 
suggests  the  reflection  that  it  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  poisons  not 
yet  ascertained. 

As  further  means  of  distinguishing,  in  practice,  cases  of  functional  para* 
plegia,  in  addition  to  the  exclusion  of  inflammation  and  lesions,  the  follow- 
ing points  are  to  be  mentioned :  The  paralysis  is  generally  incomplete,  the 
bladder  and  rectum  are  rarely  implicated,  motion  is  alone  impaired,  and  the 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  but  little  affected.  The  favorable  progress,  ander 
judicious  treatment,  goes  far  toward  confirming  the  correctness  of  the  diag- 
nosis in  cases  considered  as  functional. 

Functional  paraplegia  is  attributable,  in  some  cases,  to  excessive  venereal 
indulgence  or  to  masturbation.  Among  the  cases  which  I  have  recorded,  is 
one  in  which  the  patient,  a  male,  aged  50  years,  admitted  an  almost  daily  io- 
dulgcnce  in  the  venereal  act  for  twenty-five  years.  Males  are  more  subject 
to  paraplegia  than  females.  Of  150  cases  observed  by  Browu-Seqoard,  in 
110  the  patients  were  of  the  male  sex. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  paraplegia  must  have  reference  to  the  different 
morbid  conditions  of  the  cord  on  which  the  paralysis  depends.  Cases  in 
which  the  paralysis  is  due  to  hemorrhage  or  spinal  apoplexy  generally  end 
fatally  within  a  short  period.  Recovery  from  myelitis,  without  injury  to  the 
cord  sufficient  to  render  permanent  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  paralysis,  ii 
rare.  The  prospect  in  cases  of  local  meningitis  of  the  cord  is  better.  If  the 
inflammation  be  limited  to  the  meninges,  and  the  paralysis  be  caused  wholly 
by  the  pressure  of  lymph,  with  the  cessation  of  the  inflammation  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  lymph  the  causative  condition  is  removed,  and  complete  recofery 
may  take  place.  In  cases  of  non-inflammatory  softening,  neither  record 
from  the  paralysis  nor  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for.  The  best  that  can 
be  expected,  in  such  cases,  is  that  the  paralysis  will  either  remain  stationarf 
at  a  certain  point  or  increase  very  slowly.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  para- 
lysis depends  on  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  of  the  bone  in  displacement  fro* 
caries,  there  may  be  improvement  in  so  far  as  the  paralysis  may  have  been 
increased  by  local  meningitis,  but  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  of  the  toDor 
or  bone  produces  obstruction,  the  paralysis  will  be  permanent,  because  most 
tumors  are  persistent  and  are  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  decrease.  I^ 
is  probable  that  syphilitic  tumors  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  just  stated. 
These  may  diminish  or  disappear,  and  if  they  have  not  led  to  destruction  of 
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any  portion  of  the  cord,  recovery  may  take  place.  In  cases  of  functional 
paraplegia,  that  is,  paraplegia  not  dependent  on  either  inflammation  or 
manifest  lesions,  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 

In  cases  of  complete  paraplegia,  extensive  sloughing  of  the  integument  on 
the  nates  is  liable  to  occur  if  great  pains  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  In 
this  way  the  paralysis  may  prove  fatal.  Exclusive  of  this  incidental  effect, 
the  paraplegia  does  not  tend  to  destroy  life,  irrespective  of  the  morbid  con- 
ditions which  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  it,  or  with  which  it  may  be 
associated.  So  far  as  concerns  the  paralysis,  the  prognosis  has  reference 
mainly  to  recovery  or  improvement,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
increase  or  a  stationary  condition.  In  general,  if  the  paraplegia  have  existed 
for  a  series  of  months  or  years  without  improvement,  and,  still  more,  if  it 
have  progressively  increased,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  permanent 
But  t)|tere  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Among  the  cases  which  I  have 
recori3e9  is  one  in  which  paraplegia  became  gradually  developed  six  months 
after  an  iqjury  from  a  fall  which  led  to  angular  curvature  of  the  spine.  The 
paralysis  continued  for  three  and  a  half  years.  The  patient  then  recovered 
perfectly,  and  was  able  to  work  as  a  laborer  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  aJmost  complete  paraplegia  again  occurred,  involving  sensation  and 
motion.  He  again  recovered  after  a  year  and  a  half,  and  worked  without 
difficulty  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  bad  a  second  recur- 
rence of  the  paralysis.  After  two  months  there  was  improvement,  and  the 
caae  was  then  lost  sight  of 

Another  of  the  cases  exemplifies  recovery  after  a  still  longer  duration  of 
the  paralysis.  This  patient,  a  Qerman  emigrant  of  considerable  intelligence, 
became  paraplegic  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  and  was  sent  to 
Ward's  Island.  He  remained  there  five  years.  During  three  of  these  years 
he  was  confined  mostly  to  the  bed.  During  the  last  two  years  there  had 
been  gradual  improvement.  He  came  under  my  observation  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  and  after  a  few  months  was  discharged, 
baving  perfectly  recovered. 

Such  cases  as  these  afford  ground  for  encouragement,  notwithstanding  that 
the  paralysis  may  have  existed  for  a  long  time. 

Almost  every  practitioner  is  acquainted  with  cases  of  paraplegia,  either 
complete  or  incomplete,  of  many  years'  standing,  in  which  digestion,  nutri- 
tioo,  and  all  the  bodily  functions,  together  with  the  mental  faculties,  remain 
unaffected.  The  following  case,  reported  by  the  late  Prof  Childs,  is  the  most 
remarkable  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice : — 

"M.  G.,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1804,  being  then  a  stout  and  healthy 
man,  22  years  of  age,  while  painting  the  tower  of  a  church,  was  precipitated, 
by  the  fsJl  of  a  scaffoldiug,  a  distance  of  forty  feet,  striking  the  frozen  ground 
upon  his  back  and  hips.  Paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  was  found 
to  be  complete  and  loss  of  sensation  entire.  A  careful  examination  showed 
depression  corresponding  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  short,  the 
patient  exhibited  the  usual  symptoms  of  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  spine 
with  compression  of  the  medulla.  Vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
reduction  were  made.  The  treatment  consisted  of  local  depletion,  careful 
attention  to  the  bladder  and  bowels,  and  afterwards  baths,  liniments,  friction, 
electricity,  etc.  etc.  The  patient  soon  became  comfortable,  and  lived  from 
November,  1804,  to  August,  1857,  when  he  died  of  double  pneumonia. 
Daring  this  period,  although  completely  paraplegic,  he  marrif^^,  had  six 
children,  and  by  his  energy  and  industry  amassed  a  little  fortnhe  for  his 
family.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  entire  spine  was  removed  and 
carefully  examined.  The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  College.     The  injury  was  found  to  consist  of  fracture  with 
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dieplacement  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  below  this  point  the  cord 
was  completely  atrophied. 

**  I  have  now  to  describe  the  phenomena  daring  the  long  period  extending 
from  the  injury  to  the  death  of  the  patient — fifty-three  years.  These  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  under  four  heads :  1st.  The  effect  of  the  injory  apon 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  2d.  Upon  natrition  and  secretion.  Sd. 
Upon  the  evacuations.     4th.  Upon  the  generative  function. 

'*  I  have  said  that  the  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  was  at  first  complete 
below  the  site  of  the  injury.  Within  a  year  sensation  gradually  returned  to 
the  front  of  the  abdomen,  the  front  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  front  of  the 
thighs  down  to  within  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  knee-joint,  and  extending 
about  half  way  around  the  thighs.  At  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  leg  (quadriceps  eoctensor  cruris)  was  recovered.  This 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  distribution  of  the  anterior  crural  nerT%,  No 
further  restoration  of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion  ever  took  place.  In  a 
narrative  by  the  patient  he  says :  '  I  have  frequently  cut,  burned,  bruised, 
and  injured  my  legs  in  various  ways  without  knowing  it  till  I  discovered  the 
wound  by  sight,  and  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  fell  and  broke  both 
bones  of  the  right  leg,  and  knew  nothing  of  it  until  I  attempted  to  get  op 
and  found  it  swing  about  like  a  leather  strap.  I  immediately  took  to  my 
bed,  sent  for  a  surgeon,  had  it  bandaged,  splintered,  and  dressed  in  the  osnal 
manner,  and  after  lying  on  the  bed  the  usual  time,  I  again  got  upon  my 
crutches  and  walked  about  with  it  as  usual,  without  having  experienced, 
during  the  whole  time,  the  least  sensation  in  it  more  than  in  the  cmtcb  that 
I  walked  upon.' 

'*  With  respect  to  the  effect  npon  nutrition,  the  lower  extremities  showed 
a  moderate  atrophy,  while  the  head,  trunk,  and  npper  extremities  were 
largely  developed.  In  regard  to  the  secretions  and  the  excretions,  the  only 
peculiarity  observed  was  that  the  alvine  evacuations* were  uniformly  in  the 
form  of  very  dry,  small  scybalsB.  The  catheter  was  used  for  fonr  weeks  after 
the  accident,  but  afterward  he  was  able,  by  a  powerful  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  aided  by  a  loop  of  rope  tightly  twisted  with  a  stick  over 
the  hypogastric  region,  to  nearly  empty  the  bladder. 

**  As  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  reproductive  functions,  the  patient 
shall  speak  for  himself;  he  says  :  'At  the  age  of  36  I  married,  and  my  wife 
in  due  time  presented  me  with  a  son,  and  in  1823  with  a  daughter;  in  1886 
with  another  son ;  and  in  1828  with  twins  (a  son  and  daughter);  and  in 
1831  (my  age  being  49  and  the  age  of  my  wife  43)  she  presented  me  another 
daughter,  which  was  the  last.  You  will  probably  ask  whence  came  all  these 
children.  I  reply  that  for  many  reasons,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  myself,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  legitimacy.'  The  patient,  in  his  narrative, 
goes  on  to  detail  irrefragible  proofs  of  his  virility.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  his  conviction  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  children.  They  all 
resemble  him  closely.  The  mother,  throughout  her  married  life,  sustained 
an  excellent  character ;  besides,  there  is  no  physiological  reason  why  a  para- 
plegic should  not  procreate,  the  reproductive,  like  the  other  organic  fanctions, 
being  independent  of,  though  greatly  influenced  by,  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
This  was  well  illustrated  in  this  case.  Though  capable  of  coition  and  fmitfiBl 
connection,  he  never  experienced  the  venereal  orgasm. 

**  lie  frequently  experienced  vague  distress  in  his  lower  extremities,  and 
it  was  only  by  experience  he  came  to  connect  this  with  the  action  of  cold. 
So  when  the  rectum  or  bladder  required  evacuation,  he  did  not  experience 
the  usual  sensation  pointing  to  these  needs,  and  by  accident  only  came  to 
associate  these  feelings  of  discomfort  with  the  conditions  which  they  repre- 
sented. " 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

CtoncnJ  Spinal  Paralyiia — Treatment  of  Paralysis-^  Progressire  Locomotor  Ataxia— 

Progressive  Mnsonlar  Atrophy. 

Qlkthe  different  forms  of  paralysis,  it  remains  to  consider  the  form  distin- 
gQisbed  as  general.  After  having  briefly  considered  this  form,  the  treatment 
of  paralysis  in  its  different  forms  will  claim  attention. 

GENERAL    PABALYBI8. 

Paralysis  is  called  general  when  the  fonr  extremities  are  affected.  Not 
only  the  fonr  extremities,  bnt  the  face  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides  may  be 
paralyzed  in  cases  of  donble  hemiplegia,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  In  these  cases,  the  lateral  halves  of  the  body  become  paralyzed  by 
soccessire  attacks  of  hemiplegia.  Sach  cases  are  rare.  An  extravasation 
of  blood  or  circnmscribed  softening,  occurring  simnltaneously  in  each  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  may  give  rise  at  once  to  doable  hemiplegia  or 
general  paralysis,  which  would  be  likely  to  involve,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, the  muscles  of  the  face.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  never  fallen  under 
my  observation.  General  paralysis,  involving  the  cranial  nerves,  either 
proceeds  from  or  is  connected  with  intra-cranial  morbid  conditions.  It  is 
possible  that  such  a  paralysis  may  be  functional.  But  by  the  term  general 
paralysis  is  understood,  more  especially,  a  paralysis  limited  to  the  four  ex- 
tremities, and  dependent  on  iutra-spinai  morbid  conditions.  This  form  may, 
therefore,  be  distinguished  as  general  spinal  paralysis.  The  term  general 
paralysis,  as  here  used,  is  not  intended  to  embrace  the  affection  called  pro- 
gressive general  paralysis,  the  paralysis  of  the  insane,  or  progressive  loco- 
motor ataxia.  The  affection  to  which  these  names  are  applied  will  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

General  spinal  paralysis  is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence,  yet  it  is 
not  extremely  rare.  My  clinical  records  furnish  ten  cases.  In  all  these 
cases  the  brain  was  apparently  unaffected,  that  is,  the  cranial  nerves  were 
not  implicated  and  the  intelligence  was  unimpaired.  In  this  form  of  para- 
Ijsis  the  intra-spinal  morbid  condition  must  either  be  seated  within  the 
opper  portion  of  the  canal,  as  high  as  the  connection  of  the  nerves  which 
form  the  brachial  plexus,  or  the  whole  of  the  cord  below  this  point  must  be 
affected.  Local  spinal  meningitis,  circumscribed  myelitis,  non-inflammatory 
eoftening,  and  tumors  pressing  on  the  cord,  if  situated  in  the  cervical  por- 
tion, may  give  rise  to  general  paralysis.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
they  are  situated  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  portion,  and  hence  give  rise  to 
paraplegia.  Judging  from  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  general  paralysis 
it  usually  functional,  and  the  prognosis  is,  therefore,  as  a  q|le,  far  more 
favorable  than  in  most  cases  of  either  paraplegia  or  hemiplegia.  Of  the  10 
cases  two  ended  fatally ;  in  three  cases  the  recovery  was  known  to  be  com- 
plete ;  in  four,  the  recovery  was  nearly  complete  at  the  last  date  of  observa- 
tion, and  in  one  case  the  patient  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  nearly  recovered. 
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Of  the  2  fatal  cases,  in  one  no  autopsy  was  made.  In  the  other  case,  an 
examination  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  showed  no  morbid  appearances. 
A  microscopical  examination  was  not  made.  In  this  case,  redoplication  of 
the  two  heart-sounds  was  observed  for  seTeral  successive  days,  bat  this  dis- 
appeared before  death.  The  heart  presented  no  morbid  appearances.  The 
patient  died  suddenly,  probably  from  syncope.  The  autopsy  revealed  no 
explanation  of  the  sudden  death. 

The  development  of  the  paralysis  was  gradual  in  5  cases,  and  sodden  in  8 
cases,  the  histories  not  containing  information  on  this  point  in  3  cases.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  paralysis  was  developed  without  premonitions.  Head- 
ache preceded  for  a  single  day  in  one  case,  and  in  another  case  pain  in  the 
head  and  back  for  a  day.  In  one  case  the  patient  had  snffered  much  from 
rheumatism.  In  two  cases  the  paralysis  was  preceded  by  diarrhoea.  In 
two  cases  the  paralysis  was  attributable  to  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  tll'^no 
of  these  cases  the  patient  having  been  in  the  water  for  three  days.  Ift  one 
case  intermittent  fever  and  pleurisy  preceded  the  paralysis.  In  one  case  the 
patient,  a  female,  attributed  the  disease  to  mental  inquietude. 

In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  development  of  the  paralysis  is  gradual, 
the  different  limbs  become  affected  not  simultaneously,  but  successively.  In 
one  of  my  cases  the  paralysis  was  first  apparent  in  the  thumb  of  one  hand. 
In  another  case,  the  right  upper  limb  was  first  paralyzed,  next,  the  led 
upper  limb,  and,  afterward,  both  lower  limbs  became  affected.  In  another 
case,  the  paralysis  commenced  in  one  lower  limb,  next,  extended  to  the 
other  lower  limb,  and,  afterward,  to  the  upper  extremities.  In  several  cases 
the  different  meftibers  were  not  equally  affected.  In  most  cases  it  is  noted 
that  the  paralysis  was  greater  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  limba.  Id  ooe 
case  the  reverse  is  noted.  In  some  cases,  an  upper  and  a  lower  limb  on  the 
same  side  were  more  paralyzed  than  the  limbs  on  the  other  side,  bat  in  two 
cases  an  upper  and  a  lower  limb  on  opposite  sides  presented  a  greater  degree 
of  paralysis.  The  sensibility  was  in  not  one  of  the  cases  diminished,  and 
hypersestbesia  of  the  surface  is  noted  in  one  case.  In  but  one  of  the  cases 
was  there  difficulty  in  urination,  and  in  this  case  the  difficulty  was  of  very 
brief  duration.  Pain  in  the  back  and  spinal  tenderness  are  noted  in  only 
two  of  the  cases.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  appetite  and  digestion  were  bot 
little,  or  not  at  all,  affected,  and  the  body  was  well  nourished. 

The  thoracic  respiratory  movements  were  not  in  any  case  diminished.  In 
one  case  they  were  increased,  and  the  diaphragmatic  movements  were  wanting. 
The  breathing,  in  this  case,  for  several  weeks,  was  costal,  physical  explora> 
tion  showing  the  absence  of  any  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease.  The  paralysis 
evidently  involved  the  diaphragm.  The  patient  was  unable  to  sneeze.  When 
snuff  was  put  into  the  nostrils,  he  felt  intensely  the  desire  to  sneeze,  bnt  the 
act  did  not  take  place.  Afterward,  when  notable  improvement  had  taken 
place,  as  regards  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  the  power  of  sneezing  returned, 
and  the  diaphragmatic  movements  in  respiration  were  apparent.  In  three 
cases  phonation  was  notably  affected.  In  two  of  these  cases  there  was  com- 
plete aphonia,  and  in  the  other  case  the  voice  was  impaired  bat  not  lost. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  paralysis,  of  the  two  fatal  cases,  in  one  it 
existed  for  17  months,  and  in  the  other  case  for  only  a  week.  Of  the  three 
ca8es  in  which  the  recovery  was  complete,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in 
each  case  the  duration  was  si;c  months.  The  duration  in  the  remaining  five 
cases,  respeo^vely,  at  the  date  of  the  last  record,  the  improvement  in  all 
having  been  R>  great  as  to  render  it  probable  that  complete  recovery  would 
take  place,  is  as  follows :  Five  months,  sixteen  months,  and,  in  three  catet^ 
two  years. 
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The  treatment  of  the  several  forms  of  paralysis  which  have  been  con- 
sidered will,  in  the  first  place,  have  reference  to  the  morbid  conditions  on 
^hich  the  paralysis  is  dependent,  to  coexisting:  affections  in  any  part  of  the 
l>ody,  and  to  the  state  of  the  system.     The  treatment,  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  addressed,  not  directly  to  the  paralysis,  but  to  causative  and  concomitant 
affections.     Measures  to  be  addressed  to  morbid  conditions  on  which  the 
paralysis  depends,  must,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  these 
conditions ;  hence,  it  is  important,  if  possible,  to  determine  their  nature  in 
individual  cases.     The  questions  which  the  practitioner  is  to  endeavor  to 
settle,  as  preparatory  to  this  part  of  the  treatment,  are  :   Does  the  paralysis 
^epand  on  an  inflammation,  or  a  lesion  of  some  kind,  and,  if  so,  where  is 
the  inflammation  or  lesion  situated,  in  the  tract  of  a  nerve,  within  the  era- 
ninm,  or  within  the  spinal  canal  J    If  the  paralysis  depend  on  a  lesion,  what 
is  its  character  and  its  ejctent  ?     Does  the  paralysis  depend  on  poisoning  by 
lead  7    Is  there  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  some  other  toxical  agent,  such 
as  arsenic,  copper,  or  mercury  ?    Do  the  history  and  symptoms  render  it 
probable  that  the  paralysis  is  functional  ?     Are  there  concomitant  affections 
which  may  possibly  stand  in  a  causative  relation,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  paralysis?    What  is  the  state  of  the  system  as  regards  nutrition, 
debility,  and,  more  especially,  anasmia? 

Measures  of  treatment,  differing  and  quite  opposite  in  character,  will  be 
isdicated  according  to  the  conclusions  at  which  the  practitioner  arrives, 
•iter  propounding  to  himself  the  foregoing  questions.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  here  the  various  measures  which  maybe  indicated  in  different 
cues.  The  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend,  in  some  cases,  on  the 
indicatioDS  being  correctly  interpreted  and  judiciously  fulfilled.  But,  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  paralysis  depends  on  lesions  which  are  irre- 
aediable,  and  complete  success  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  expected. 

The  treatment,  in  the  second  place,  has  reference  directly  to  the  paralysis, 
ud  consists  of  measures  addressed  to  the  paralyzed  parts.  The  objects  are 
to  rouse  or  restore  the  function  of  the  paralyzed  purts,  promote  circulatiou 
is  the  parts,  and  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  healthy  nutrition.  The  more 
inportant  of  the  measures  are,  friction  with  stimulating  embrocations,  or 
mnpooiug,  electricity,  passive  movements,  strychnia,  and,  above  all,  active 
eiercise  under  the  influence  of  the  will. 

These  measures  cannot  be  effectual,  and  some  of  them  may  be  hurtful,  so 
loftg  as  the  paralysis  is  sustained  by  the  morbid  conditions  which  have^ pro- 
diced  it  But,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  a  portion  of  the  immediate  para- 
Ijiing  effect  of  certain  of  these  conditions  is  of  transient  duration.     The 

Eysis,  for  example,  which  follows  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  an  in- 
latory  exudation,  is  measurably  due  to  the  shock  or  contusion,  and, 
perhaps,  to  a  temporary  local  congestion.  These  incidental  causative  con- 
ditions are  temporary.  Even  functional  paralysis  is  usually  stationary  for  a 
certain  period,  before  improvement  begins.  On  the  other  hand,  paralyzed 
pirts  will  not,  of  themselves,  resume  at  once  their  normal  condition,  even 
tfter  all  the  causative  conditions  are  removed.  This  is  a  highly  important 
t^L  Nerves  and  muscles  may  become  permanently  paralyzed  from  disuse. 
Baving  been  for  a  considerable  {>eriod  paralyzed,  they  may  remain  so  inde- 
finitely if  appropriate  efforts  be  not  made  for  their  restoration.* 

Id  the  treatment  of  paralysis  the  practitioner  is  liable  to  err,  Jirst,  by 
snorting  immediately,  or  too  soon,  to  measures  to  rouse  the  paralyzed  parts, 
vhile  the  paralysis  is  still  sustained  by  the  causative  conditions,  aud  restora- 
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lion  at  that  time  is  oot  of  the  question.     A  second  error  is,  after  the  ptk 
lysis  has  existed  for  some  time,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  restoration  '^^j;/ 
not  take  place  spontaneously,  but  that  persevering  efforts  may  be  reqa%  ^^ 
for  recovery.     A  third  error  is,  to  expect  success  when  the  paralysis     }^^ 
existed  so  long  that  the  muscles  and  nerves  involved  have  andergODe  de^^Q^. 
rative  changes. 

The  researches  of  Dnchenne  and  others,  within  late  years,  on  the  ap{^l/(^. 
tton  of  the  induced  electrical  current  (Faradization)  in  cases  of  moa#*|}/af 
paralysis,  have  shown  that,  by  means  of  this  agency,  important  informa(/oo 
may  be  obtained  respecting  the  condition  of  the  affected  mascles.  Wbea 
the  current  from  an  electro-magnetic  or  electro-galvanic  battery  of  sufBcfent 
power  is  passed  through  healthy  muscles,  contractions  are  excited.  TMb 
susceptibility  to  the  electrical  current  is  called  the  electro-muscular  con- 
tractility. The  passage  of  the  current  through  the  muscle  causes  mm  or 
less  pain,  not  due  to  the  contraction  excited  by  the  current,  and  this  mas- 
cular  pain  denotes  what  is  called  the  electro-muscular  sensibility.  Now,  th^ 
state  of  paralyzed  muscles  as  regards  electro- muscular  contractility  an^ 
electro-muscular  sensibility  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  application  ^^ 
not  only  electricity,  but  other  therapeutical  measures  addressed  to  the  par^^^ 
lysis.  In  muscular  paralysis  from  intra-cranial  affections,  as  a  rule,  tlw 
paralyzed  muscles  respond  to  the  electrical  current  not  less,  and  in  som 
cases  even  more,  than  in  health,  until  they  begin  to  suffer  from  prolonge 
inaction  or  defective  nutrition.  The  electrical  current  in  snch  cases  is,  t 
some  extent,  a  test  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  as  regards  their  capacity  fo:^ 
contracting  und^  the  influence  of  volition.  The  statement  just  made  appea 
to  be  the  rule,  but  there  are  exceptions.  In  some  instances  volitional  con- 
tractility  is  regained  while  the  electro-contractility  is  defective  or  lost. 
Again,  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  that,  when  muscular  paralysis  is  due  to  intra- 
spinal affections,  to  injury  of  nerves,  or  traumatic  causes  affecting  the  mus-- 
cles  themselves,  the  electro-functions  are  impaired  or  lost  irrespective  of 
changes  arising  from  defective  or  disordered  nutrition.  Loss  of  electro- 
contractility  and  electro-sensibility  has  already  been  stated  to  characterize 
paralysis  from  lead.  Finally,  in  proportion  as  muscles  and  nerves  nnderg 
degeneration  of  structure  as  an  effect  of  long-continued  paralysis,  the 
respond  but  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  electrical  current.  In  certain  cases -^ 
therefore,  electricity  gives  information  of  the  hopelessness  of  paralysis.  Th^  ^ 
electro-contractility  of  paralyzed  muscles  is  sometimes  lost,  and  the  electro- <^c 
sensibility  remains  intact ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  prognosis  is  less^^ 
unfavorable  than  when  both  are  wanting. 

Ttie  judicious  employment  of  electricity,  as  a  therapeutical  agent  in  cases^ 
of  paralysis,  IS  undoubtedly  of  great  importance.  To  consider,  however**^ 
this  part  of  the  treatment  fully  would  require  details  which  do  not  pro}>erlj^  ^ 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  For  these  the  reader  must  consult  M 
treatises  devoted  specially  to  electricity,  considered  in  its  applications  to^^ 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  A  few  practical  points  only  can  be  herp^*^ 
introduced.* 

The  ends  to  be  attained  by  electricity,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  are  th^  ^ 
restoration  of  the  ability  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  to  respond  to  the  will. 


'  The  reader  desirous  of  entering  into  a  full  consideration  of  medical  eleotrioitj 
consult  foreign  works,  and  especially  the  writings  of  Dnchenne.  The  comprehensiv 
work  on  Electro- Physiology  and  Electro- Therapeutics^  by  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Garratt,  of 
ton,  contains  a  digest  of  the  views  held  by  Dnchenne  and  other  modern  writers,  i 
addition  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  author's  experience.  The  monograph  b 
Dis.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen,  on  the  treatment  of  paralysis  from  woanda  of  th 
nerves,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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the  mminteDance  of  the  circnlation,  together  with  healthy  nntrition  within  the 
affected  organs.  Electricity  is,  therefore,  not  required  when  the  paralyzed 
maacles  respond  to  the  current  as  actively  as  the  corresponding  mascles  which 
are  not  paralyzed,  and  still  less  is  it  required  when  the  electro-muscular 
eoDtractility  and  sensibility  are  greater  than  normal.  Under  these  circum- 
itaoces,  electricity  may  do  harm.  In  cases  of  paralysis  from  intra-cranial 
morbid  conditions,  the  employment  of  this  measure  is  to  be  deferred  until 
the  moacles  begin  to  suffer  from  prolonged  inaction,  as  denoted  by  diminished 
electro-contractility,  electro-sensibility,  and  nutrition.  Electricity  is  not  to 
be  employed  when  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  rigid  from  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation at  the  nervous  centre. 

Id  cases  in  which  the  paralyzed  muscles  fail  to  respond  to  the  electrical 
current  from  defective  innervation,  as  an  immediate  or  speedy  result  of  morbid 
conditions  affecting  the  spinal  cord  or  nerves,  recovery  is  not  to  be  expected 
10  long  as  the  paralysis  is  sustained  by  the  persistence  of  these  morbid  con- 
ditions. Yet,  under  these  circumstances,  the  judicious  employment  ef  elec- 
tricity may  promote  circulation  and  nutrition,  and  thus  tend  to  keep  the 
moscles  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  resuming  their  capacity  to  act  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will,  when  the  conditions  sustaining  the  paralysis  are  diminished 
or  removed.  A  response  to  the  electrical  current,  as  regards  contractility 
or  sensibility,  or  both,  is  evidence  of  returning  innervation ;  and  then  the 
persevering  employment  of  electricity  may  prove  of  great  service. 

In  cases  in  which  the  causative  morbid  conditions,  such  as  non-inflamma- 
tory softening  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  preclude  ^ny  expectation  of 
improvement,  or  when,  from  the  long  duration  of  the  paralysis,  degeneration 
of  structure  in  the  paralyzed  parts  has  ensued,  it  is  useless  to  persist  in  the 
employment  of  electricity. 

Much  benefit,  in  cases  of  paralysis  from  lead,  may  be  hoped  for  from  elec- 
tricity, and  its  employment  may  do  much  toward  hastening  recovery  in  cases 
of  foDCtional  paralysis. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  had  reference  chiefly  to  paralysis  of  motion. 
The  judicious  application  of  electricity  in  cases  of  paraljtis  of  sensation  is 
often  oaefnl.  The  success  of  electrical  treatment  in  paralytic  affections,  will 
depend  on  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  determining  the  indications  fdr  it, 
%nd  tact  in  its  employment.  The  advantage  of  experience  in  the  practical 
mpplication,  together  with  the  time  which  it  requires,  renders  it  desirable 
'that  some  members  of  the  profession  should  give  to  it  special  attention. 
XTnfortonately  the  employment  of  electro-therapeutics,  in  this  country,  is, 
for  the  most  part-,  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  practitioners,  who  kn^w  but 
•little  of  the  agent  which  they  employ,  and  still  less  of  the  human  organism. 

Friction  of  the  surface,  and,  in  muscular  paralysis,  kneading  with  deep 

{pressure,  or  shampooing,  are  important  measures  of  treatment.  Stimulat- 
ng  liniments  facilitate  the  friction,  or  rubbing,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  themselves,  useful.  These  measures  are  serviceable  by  promoting  the 
circulation  and  maintaining  nutrition.  They  should  be  faithfully  and  per- 
•everingly  employed  by  persons  properly  instructed  by  the  physician. 

Passive  movements  in  cases  of  complete  paralysis  are  not  less  important ; 
that  is,  movements  of  paralyzed  limbs  by  the  hands  of  others,  and,  when 
practicable,  by  the  hand  or  hands  of  the  patient.  The  effects  of  inaction  on 
the  circulation  and  nutrition  are  in  this  way  diminished,  and  paralyzed  mus- 
cles are  kept  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  volitional  contraction.  The  im- 
portance of  this  measure  will  not,  of  course,  be  appreciated  by  the  patient, 
and  it  is  to  be  explained  and  enforced  by  the  physician.  Drs.  Mitchell, 
Morehouse,  and  Keen,  attribute  much  value  to  passive  movements  in  the 
treatment  of  paralysis  from  gunshot  wounds  and  other  injuries  of  nerves. 
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tion  at  that  time  is  out  of  the  question.  A  second  error  is,  after  the  para- 
lysis has  existed  for  some  time,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  restoration  will 
not  take  place  spontaneously,  bat  that  persevering  efforts  may  be  required 
for  recovery.  A  third  error  is,  to  expect  success  when  the  paralysis  has 
existed  so  long  that  the  muscles  and  nerves  involved  have  undergone  degene- 
rative changes. 

The  researches  of  Duchenne  and  others,  within  late  years,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  induced  electrical  current  (Faradization)  in  cases  of  mo8#:ular 
paralysis,  have  shown  that,  by  means  of  this  agency,  important  inforroatioD 
may  be  obtained  respecting  the  condition  of  the  affected  muscles.  When 
the  current  from  an  electro- magnetic  or  electro-galvanic  battery  of  sufficient 
power  is  passed  through  healthy  muscles,  contractions  are  excited.  This 
susceptibility  to  the  electrical  current  is  called  the  electro-muscular  eon' 
tractility.  The  passage  of  the  current  through  the  muscle  causes  mo|)e  or 
less  pain,  not  due  to  the  contraction  excited  by  the  current,  and  this  mus- 
cular pain  denotes  what  is  called  the  electro-muscular  sensibility.  Now,  the 
state  of  paralyzed  muscles  as  regards  electro- muscular  contractility  and 
electro-muscular  sensibility  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  application  of 
not  only  electricity,  but  other  therapeutical  measures  addressed  to  the  pan^ 
lysis.  In  muscular  paralysis  from  intra-cranial  affections,  as  a  role,  the 
paralyzed  muscles  respond  to  the  electrical  current  not  less,  and  in  some 
cases  even  more,  than  in  health,  until  they  begin  to  suffer  from  prolonged 
inaction  or  defective  nutrition.  The  electrical  current  in  snch  cases  is,  to 
some  extent,  a  test  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  as  regards  their  capacity  for 
contracting  und^  the  influence  of  volition.  The  statement  just  made  appears 
to  be  the  rule,  but  there  are  exceptions.  In  some  instances  volitional  con- 
tractility is  regained  while  the  electro-contractility  is  defective  or  lost. 
Again,  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  that,  when  muscular  paralysis  is  due  to  intra- 
spinal affections,  to  injury  of  nerves,  or  traumatic  causes  affecting  the  mus- 
cles themselves,  the  electro-functions  are  impaired  or  lost  irrespective  of 
changes  arising  from  defective  or  disordered  nutrition.  Loss  of  electro- 
contractility  and  electro-sensibility  has  already  been  stated  to  characterize 
paralysis  from  lead.  Finally,  in  proportion  as  muscles  and  nerves  undergo 
degeneration  of  structure  as  an  effect  of  long-continued  paralysis,  they 
respond  but  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  electrical  current.  In  certain  cases, 
therefore,  electricity  gives  information  of  the  hopelessness  of  paralysis.  The 
electro-contractility  of  paralyzed  muscles  is  sometimes  lost,  and  the  electro- 
sensibility  remains  intact ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  prognosis  is  less 
unfavorable  than  when  both  are  wanting. 

Ttie  judicious  employment  of  electricity,  as  a  therapeutical  agent  in  cases 
of  paralysis,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance.  To  consider,  however, 
this  part  of  the  treatment  fully  would  require  details  which  do  not  pro}>eriy 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  For  these  the  reader  must  consult 
treatises  devoted  specially  to  electricity,  considered  in  its  applications  to 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  A  few  practical  points  only  can  be  here 
introduced.* 

The  ends  to  be  attained  by  electricity,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  are  the 
restoration  of  the  ability  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  to  respond  to  the  will,  and 

I  The  reader  desirous  of  entering  into  a  full  consideration  of  medical  eleotricitj  will 
consult  foreign  works,  and  especiallj  the  writings  of  Duchenne.  The  couiprehenaivt 
work  on  El eetfo- Physiology  and  Electro- Therapeutics^  hy  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Oarratt,  of  Bos- 
ton, contains  a  digest  of  the  views  held  by  Dachenne  and  other  modern  writers,  in 
Addition  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  aathor*s  experience.  The  monograph  by 
Dis.  Mitchell,  Morehoane,  and  Keen,  on  the  treatment  of  paralysis  from  wounds  of  tht 
nerves,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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the  maintenance  of  the  circnlatioD,  together  with  healthy  nntrition  within  the 
affected  organs.  Electricity  is,  therefore,  not  required  when  the  paralyzed 
maaclea  respond  to  the  current  as  actively  as  the  corresponding  muscles  which 
are  not  paralyzed,  and  still  less  is  it  required  when  the  electro-muscular 
coDtractility  and  sensibility  are  greater  than  normal.  Under  these  circum- 
itances,  electricity  may  do  harm.  In  cases  of  paralysis  from  intra-cranial 
morbid  conditions,  the  employment  of  this  measure  is  to  be  deferred  until 
the  moscles  begin  to  suffer  from  prolonged  inaction,  as  denoted  by  diminished 
electro-contractility,  electro-sensibility,  and  nutrition.  Electricity  is  not  to 
be  employed  when  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  rigid  from  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation at  the  nervous  centre. 

Id  cases  in  which  the  paralyzed  muscles  fail  to  respond  to  the  electrical 
corrent  from  defective  innervation,  as  an  immediate  or  speedy  result  of  morbid 
conditions  affecting  the  spinal  cord  or  nerves,  recovery  is  not  to  be  expected 
so  long  as  the  paralysis  is  sustained  by  the  persistence  of  these  morbid  con- 
ditions. Yet,  under  these  circumstances,  the  judicious  employment  ef  elec- 
tricity may  promote  circulation  and  nutrition,  and  thus  tend  to  keep  the 
moscles  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  resuming  their  capacity  to  act  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will,  when  the  conditions  sustaining  the  paralysis  are  diminished 
or  removed.  A  response  to  the  electrical  current,  as  regards  contractility 
or  sensibility,  or  both,  is  evidence  of  returning  innervation ;  and  then  the 
persevering  employment  of  electricity  may  prove  of  great  service. 

In  cases  in  which  the  causative  morbid  conditions,  such  as  non-inflamma- 
tory softening  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  preclude  ^ny  expectation  of 
improvement,  or  when,  from  the  long  duration  of  the  paralysis,  degeneration 
of  structure  in  the  paralyzed  parts  has  ensued,  it  is  useless  to  persist  in  the 
employment  of  electricity. 

Much  benefit,  in  cases  of  paralysis  from  lead,  may  be  hoped  for  from  elec- 
tricity, and  its  employment  may  do  much  toward  hastening  recovery  in  cases 
of  functional  paralysis. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  had  reference  chiefly  to  paralysis  of  motion. 
The  judicious  application  of  electricity  in  cases  of  paraljtis  of  sensation  is 
often  useful.     The  success  of  electrical  treatment  in  paralytic  affections,  will 
depend  on  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  determining  the  indications  fdr  it, 
mnd  tact  in  its  employment.     The  advantage  of  experience  in  the  practical 
mpplicatiou,  together  with  the  time  which  it  requires,  renders  it  desirable 
*tbat  some  members  of  the  profession  should  give  to  it  special  attention. 
Uofortnnately  the  employment  of  electro-therapeutics,  in  this  country,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  bands  of  uneducated  practitioners,  who  kn^w  but 
Jittle  of  the  agent  which  they  employ,  and  still  less  of  the  human  organism. 
Friction  of  the  surface,  and,  in  muscular  paralysis,  kneading  with  deep 
pressure,  or  shampooing,  are  important  measures  of  treatment.     Stimulat- 
ing liniments  facilitate  the  friction,  or  rubbing,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  themselves,  nseful.     These  measures  are  serviceable  by  promoting  the 
circulation  and  maintaining  nutrition.     They  should  be  faithfully  and  per- 
severingly  employed  by  persons  properly  instructed  by  the  physician. 

Passive  movements  in  cases  of  complete  paralysis  are  not  less  important ; 
that  is,  movements  of  paralyzed  limbs  by  the  hands  of  others,  and,  when 
practicable,  by  the  hand  or  hands  of  the  patient.  The  effects  of  inaction  on 
the  circulation  and  nutrition  are  in  this  way  diminished,  and  paralyzed  mus- 
cles are  kept  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  volitional  contraeiion.  The  im- 
portance of  this  measure  will  not,  of  course,  be  appreciated  by  the  patient, 
and  it  is  to  be  explained  and  enforced  by  the  physician.  Drs.  Mitchell, 
Morehoase,  and  Keen,  attribute  much  value  to  passive  movements  in  the 
treatment  of  paralysis  from  gunshot  wounds  and  other  injuries  of  nerves. 
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Thej  state  that  in  cases  in  which  motion  of  the  paralyzed  parts  was  Terj 
palnfal,  they  were  accasiomed  to  give  ether.  These  authors  attach  impor- 
tance to  the  donche»  using  alternately  hot  and  cold  water. 

In  cases  in  which  the  pnralysis  is  not  complete,  the  most  effective  measure 
for  efftecting  either  recovery  or  the  utmost  degree  of  improvement  compatible 
With  permanent  lesions  is  voluntary  exercise.  A  patient  who  has  been  for 
Bome  time  a  paralytic  is  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  the  in&nt  who 
has  not  yet  learned  to  use  the  muscles.  Persistent  exercise  in  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  is  the  means  by  which  development  and  power  are  to  ht 
acquired.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  not  a  few  cases,  paraljrsis  con- 
tinues until  it  becomes  incurably  fixed  at  a  certain  point,  when  persevering 
exercise,  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  might  have  led  to  recovery,  or 
to  more  or  less  improvement.  Oymnastic  or  caTisthenic  exercises  are  to  be 
recommended.  It  is  often  difficult  to  enforce  this  measure.  It  fails  to  secure 
confidence  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and 
Keen  state  that,  in  treating  soldiers  affected  with  paralysis,  they  found  It 
'necessary  to  place  patients  in  charge  of  intelligent  orderlies  trained  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  this  means  an  efficient  system  of  exercise  was  carried  out.* 

Remedies  addressed  to  the  paralysis  are  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
foregoing  measures.  From  its  power  of  exciting  contractions  in  paralyzed 
muscles,  strychnia  has  been  much  employed  in  cases  of  paralysis.  The  ex- 
pectations which  led  to  its  employment  have  not  been  realized,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  consider  it  as  a  remedy  of 
little  or  no  value.  Clinical  experience  furnishes  but  little  evidence  of  its 
possessing  any  special  curative  power,  but,  as  a  tonic  remedy,  it  appears  to 
be  useful  in  certain  cases.  Id  a  case  of  paraplegia,  among  those  which  I 
have  collected,  in  which  the  patient  was  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
bed  for  three  years,  he  took  no  remedy  during  this  period.  He  began  to 
improve  after  commencing  the  use  of  strychnia  and  quinia  in  small  doses ; 
and  he  continued  to  use  these  remedies  steadily  for  two  years,  the  improvement 
progressing  and  complete  recovery  taking  place.  Strychnia  should  not  be 
given  when  the  (Auditions  sustaining  the  paralysis  involve  inflammation  or 
Irritation  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  As  regards  doses,  it  should  be  given 
within  the  limit  of  producing  involuntary  twitchings  of  the  palsied  muscles. 
In  favorable  cases,  its  use,  in  moderate  or  small  do^,  should  be  continued 
for  a  long  period. 

Other  remedies  are  ergot  and  belladonna.  These  remedies  are  advocated 
by  Brown-S^quard  in  cases  of  paraplegia  dependent  on  myelitis.  They  are 
supposed  by  him  to  act  by  inducing  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the  cord. 
This  explanation  of  their  modus  operandi  is  hypothetical,  and  clinical 
experience  furnishes  but  little  evidence  of  their  possessing  curative  efficacy. 

In  cases  of  paralysis  in  which  the  morbid  conditions  are  supposed  to  be 
due  to  syphilis,  anti-syphilitic  medication  is  indicated,  especially  the  iodide 
of  potassium.  If  syphilis  have  existed,  a  possible  connection  of  the  para- 
lysis with  syphilitic  conditions  should  be  suspected,  and  a  trial  of  the  remedy 
made  on  this  ground.  Small  doses  of  mercury,  continued  for  a  considerable 
period,  are  sometimes  useful  in  these  cases. 

PR00BB881VB  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA. 

An  affection,  considered  as  a  form  of  paralysis,  occnrring  in  eonnectioB 
with  mental  aberration,  characterized  generally  by  exaltation  of  the  imagi- 

I  In  an  interesting  paper  on  the  treatment  of  paralysis  by  STStematio  ezeroiaa, 
published  some  years  since  by  J.  P.  Batohelder,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  the  gaooMifal 
application  of  this  method  of  treatment  is  illustrated  by  several  oases. 
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Bation,  has,  for  some  years  past,  engaged  the  attention  of  those  specially 
interested  in  studies  connected  with  insanity.  This  affection  has  been  known 
tLS  the  "paralysis  of  the  insane"  and  **  progressive  general  paralysis."  Au 
moalogoQS  aff^ection,  more  recently  studied  by  Diichenne,  Trousseau,  and 
others,  has  been  called  progressive  locomotor  €Uaxia.*  This  name  was  pro- 
posed by  Dnchenne,  and  is  generally  adopted.  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  affection  appears  to  have  been  first  clearly  indicated  by  Duchenne,  and 
hence  the  affection  is  designated  by  Trousseau,  Duchenne^s  disease,  Rom- 
berg^ has  described  the  affection  under  the  name  of  tabes  dorsalis — it  has  also 
beeo  called  m^elo-phthisis. 

This  affection  is  not  a  form  of  paralysis,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  associated 
w^ith  diminished  sensibility  and  muscular  power.  The  distinctive  character 
of  the*  affection  consists  in  impairment  or  loss  of  the  ability  to  combine  and 
direct  muscular  movements.  The  patient  may  be  able  to  exert  as  much  mus- 
colar  strength  as  in  health,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  or  he  is  unable  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  action  of  the  muscles  for  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  volition. 

According  to  Duchenne  and  Trousseau,  this  affiection  is  apt  to  have  cer- 
tain premonitions,  viz.,  fugitive  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which 
are  regarded  as  neuralgic  or  rheumatic,  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine,  sper- 
xnatorrhcea,  anaphrodisia,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  morbid  excitability  of  the 
sexual  organs,  transient  paralysis  of  certain  nerves,  such  as  the  sixth  or 
the  third  pair,  and  sometimes  impairment  or  loss  of  vision.  These  paralytic 
WLtteciions  are  in  some  cases  permanent 

The  ataxia  is  generally  first  manifested  in  the  lower  extremities.     It  may 
itppear  first  in  the  upper  extremities.    This  was  true  of  one  of  the  cases  which 
I  have  observed.     One  lower  limb  is  sometimes  affected  before  the  other,  and 
the  two  lateral  limbs  may  be  first  affected.     The  defect  of  co-ordination  is 
itpparent  when  any  combined  movements  are  undertaken.     In  proportion 
U9  the  affection  is  marked,  the  patient's  gait  in  walking  is  uncertain,  irregu- 
lar, and  grotesque.     The  lower  limbs  are  thrown  forward  by  forcible  jerks, 
without  any  definite  direction.     The  body  is  swayed  from  side  to  side  in  the 
attempt  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  and  the  arras  are  thrown  out  like  those 
of  a  person  balancing  on  the  tight  rope.    In  an  extremely  marked  case  which 
was  under  observation  for  several  years  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  whenever  the 
patient  attempted  any  volitional  acts  the  violent  contortions  of  the  limbs  and 
body  were  such  that  he  appeared  to  be  performing  for  the  surprise  and 
Amusement  of  the  spectators,  and  it  was  difficult  at  first  for  the  medical  class 
to  repress  manifestations  of  mirth.     In  cases  less  marked,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  beginning  to  walk,  and,  after  getting  under  way,  the 
patient  is  unable  to  advance  slowly,  but  walks  with  precipitation  or  falls 
into  a  running  gait.     Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  exertions,  the 
muscular  strength  being  retained,  patients  are  sometimes  able  to  travel  long 
distances.     In  an  extreme  degree  of  the  affection,  voluntary  progression, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  cane  or  assistants,  is  impossible,  and  the  patient  is 
confined  to  the  chair  or  bed. 

The  defect  of  co-ordinating  power  over  the  upper  extremities  is  shown  by 
an  iuability  to  execute  acts  which  require  the  combined  movements  of  the 
fingers.  The  patient  is  unable  to  button  or  unbutton  his  clothes;  yet  he  may 
grasp  with  not  less  force  than  in  health.  A  patient  whom  I  exhibited  at  a 
clinic  at  Bellevue  Hospital  tried  in  vain  to  unbutton  his  vest,  but  his  grip 
waa  too  strong  to  be  borne.  In  extreme  cases  the  patient  is  unable  to  bring 
his  band  to  his  month,  and  it  is  necessary  for  others  to  feed  him. 

I  De  I'Atazie  Looomotrice  Progressive,  par  le  Dr.  Duchenne,  Archives  G^n^rales  de 
lUdMiJM,  1858  and  1859,  Clinique  Medioale  par  A.  Troosieaa,  tome  seooud,  1862. 
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Sooner  or  later  the  speech  becomes  affected.  The  articolatfon  is  diflScnIt 
and  imperfect ;  the  tongoe,  when  protrnded,  is  tremalons.  The  speech  maj 
become  so  impaired  as  to  be  nnintelligible. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  affection  extends  over  the  volnntary  mnscolar 
system,  and  generally  increases  more  or  less  slowly.  The  defective  co-ordi- 
nating power  may  be  much  more  marked  at  some  times  than  at  others.  A 
patient  who  was  for  some  time  nnder  my  observation,  and  who  had  had  this 
affection  for  five  years,  habitnaliy  walked  with  a  certain  amoont  of  ancer- 
tainty  and  irregnlarity,  and  ennnciated  with  a  sense  of  labor  and  slowly,  bat 
distinctly.  This  patient  at  times,  for  the  space  of  an  hoar  or  so,  walked 
with  great  difficnlty,  presenting,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  characteristic  gait, 
and  the  embarrassment  in  speech  was  sach  that  he  was  with  difficnlty  under- 
stood. These  paroxysms  recurred  on  some  days  repeatedly,  and  he  was 
sometimes  exempt  from  them  for  several  successive  days.  This  patient  had 
occasionally  double  vision  and  night-blindness. 

Trousseau  mentions,  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  affection,  even  when  it 
exists  in  a  slight  degree,  inability  to  walk  or  stand  with  the  eyes  closed. 
This  inability,  however,  exists  not  infrequently  in  cases  of  paraplegia. 
Although  a  feature  of  locomotor  ataxia,  it  is  not  distinctive. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is  more  or  less 
impaired.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  an  additional  difficnlty  in  walking, 
arising  from  the  inability  to  feel  the  contact  of  the  feet  with  the  ground. 
The  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  limbs  may  be  deficient  in  tactile  sensibility. 
The  definition  of  the  affection  by  Duchenne  excludes  motor  paralysis.  The 
affection  is  undoubtedly  distinct  from  motor  paralysis,  but  the  latter  may  be 
associated  with  it.  In  certain  cases  of  veritable  paraplegia,  the  difficulty  in 
walking  depends  measurably  on  defective  power  of  co-ordination. 

Incontinence  of  urine,  and  sometimes  retention,  occur  in  connection  with 
the  ataxic  affection.  Impotence  in  most  cases  occurs  sooner  or  later,  if  it 
have  not  preceded  the  affection.  There  is  inability  to  retain  the  contents  of 
the  rectum  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  affection.  The  muscles,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  do  not  show  any  defect  of  electro-contractility,  but,  after  a 
time,  this  is  impaired. 

The  affection  is  one  of  great  gravity.  The  prognosis  is  as  unfavorable  as 
possible.  The  most  to  be  hoped  for  is  that  it  will  remain  stationary  or 
advance  very  slowly.  Its  progress  is  usually  very  gradual.  The  duration 
varies  much  in  different  cases.  Exceptionably,  it  rapidly  increases,  but,  as 
a  rnle,  it  continues  many  years  before  leading  to  a  fatal  result.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  patients  are  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  or  superadded 
disease. 

It  would  appear  to  be  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  researches  of 
Bourdon,  Sappey,  and  others,  that  the  anatomical  characters  of  this  affection 
consist  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  involving  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  The  optic  nerve,  the  motor  oculi,  and  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina  have  also  been  found  in  a  degenerated  condition.  The  changes  are 
not  fully  apparent  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Trousseau  regards 
the  affection  as  primarily  functional,  and  considers  the  changes  just  stated  as 
secondary.  He  includes  the  affection  among  the  functional  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  the  neuroses.  It  seems  more  rational  to  attribute  the 
disorder  of  function  to  the  anatomical  changes.  The  affection,  as  stated  by 
Trousseau,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  chorea.  Oases  of  the  affection 
have  been  heretofore  considered  as  cases  of  incurable  chorea.  I  can  recall 
examples  which  came  nnder  my  observation  long  before  the  character  of  this 
affection  had  been  indicated. 
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The  causation  of  locomotor  ataxia  remains  to  be  ascertained.  It  has  been 
■ttribnted  to  venereal  excesses,  but  conjectural ly  rather  than  as  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  clinical  facts.  Males  are  affected  oftener  than  females.  It  does 
not  occur  prior  to  adult  life.  Dnchenne  and  Trousseau  cite  cases  which 
appear  to  show  that  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  females  who  inherit  a  pre- 
disposition to  nervous  diseases. 

The  treatment  will  require  bnt  a  few  words.  There  is  no  special  plan  of 
medication  as  yet  established.  Some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  judi- 
cious employment  of  electricity.  A  highly  intelligent  patient  who  had  tried 
a  great  variety  of  measures,  and  consulted  eminent  physicians  in  different 
countries,  assured  me  that  he  had  found  electricity  useful.  According  to 
Trousseau,  the  persevering  use  of  sulphur  baths  has  proved  useful.  This 
author  states  that  hydropathy  has  been  faithfully  tried  without  any  advantage. 
Prof.  Wnnderlich  advocates  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  curative 
remedy,  and  this  remedy  has  been  used  by  others  to  some  extent.  With 
reference  to  the  cases  on  which  the  supposed  curative  efficacy  of  this  remedy 
rests,  a  distinguished  author  in  this  country  states  that  he  has  examined 
them  with  great  care  without  being  able  to  accept  their  conclusions  as 
demonstrated.^ 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  medication,  measures  to  maintain  the  nutri- 
tion and  tone  of  the  muscular  system,  to  invigorate  the  general  health,  to 
remove  coexisting  disorders,  and  to  palliate  incidental  symptoms  may  doubt- 
less do  much  toward  retarding  the  progress  of  the  affection  and  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

PROQRSSBIVB  MU80ULAR  ATROPHY. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  affection  now  generally  known  by  the 
above  name  were  first  pointed  out  in  1848  by  Gruveilhier,  and  hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  Gruveilhier* s  disease.  The  name  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  was  given  to  it  by  Aran  in  1850.  Gruveilhier  called  it  gradual 
paralysis  of  motion  with  muscular  atrophy.  It  is  the  affection  called  by 
English  writers  wasting  or  creeping  palsy.  Like  the  affection  last  considered, 
it  is  not  strictly  a  form  of  paralysis.  The  impairment  or  loss  of  motion  is 
due  to  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  affected  muscles.  In  cases  of  para- 
lysis, the  paralyzed  muscles  gradually  become  atrophied  and  their  structure 
degenerates ;  but  the  defective  and  perverted  nutrition,  in  these  cases,  results 
from  the  paralysis,  whereas,  in  the  affection  now  under  consideration,  the 
strnctural  changes  in  the  muscles  precede  their  functional  incapacity. 

The  atrophied  muscles  are  more  or  less  diminished  in  volume.  The  mus- 
cular fibres  become  pale,  like  those  of  cold-blooded  animals.  Examined 
microscopically,  the  fibrillae  of  the  affected  muscles  are  reduced  to  a  third  or 
m  half  of  their  normal  size ;  the  transverse  strise  are  diminished  or  lost ; 
molecular  grannies  are  substituted  for  the  proper  muscular  substance,  or  the 
myolemma  is  devoid  of  Contents.  According  to  most  observers,  fatty  de- 
generation takes  place.  Dnchenne  applied  to  it  the  name,  muscular  atrophy 
with  fatty  degeneration,  Robin,  however,  states  that  the  specimens  which 
he  has  examined  have  not  shown  an  abnormal  amount  of  fat.*  The  changes 
do  not  exist  uniformly  in  all  the  fibres  of  the  affected  muscles.  Intermingled 
with  fibres  which  are  atrophied  and  degenerated,  are  those  which  have  un- 
dergone little  or  no  change.     The  loss  of  functional  capacity  in  the  affected 

'  Prof.  Alfred  Stills  ;  Review  in  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  ScienceSy  Janaary,  1864.     The 
reader  is  referred  to  this  re^ievr  for  a  digest  of  the  reoeat  literature  of  the  disease. 
'  Vide  Troasseau,  CliDique  Medical e,  tome  2d. 
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moscles  Is,  of  coarse,  proportioDate  to  the  number  of  fibres  in?ol?ed  anW 
the  amoont  of  stractural  change. 

Progressive  niascnlar  atrophy  generally  conamences  in  one  of  the  opper 
extremities,  oftener  the  right  than  the  left.  The  affection  is  at  first  nsaallj 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  muscles.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases, 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  are  primarily  affiected.  The  muscles  form- 
ing  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  interosseus  muscles,  are  atrophied.  In 
other  cases,  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  or  the  arm,  or  the  forearm,  are  the 
first  to  become  atrophied.  Corresponding  muscles  of  the  other  extremity 
are  apt  to  become  subsequently  affected,  the  affection  thus  exemplifying  the 
law  of  parallelism.  More  or  less  gradually  the  affection  extends  over  the 
muscular  system.  Not  only  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  bnt  those  of  the 
trunk  are  liable  to  become  atrophied,  and  in  some  cases  the  latter  are  first 
affected.  The  intercostal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  may  be  involved,  and 
death  caused  by  apnoea.  The  muscles  of  deglutition  may  become  involved, 
and  the  affection  prove  fatal  by  causing  inanition. 

A  marked  degree  of  atrophy  of  external  muscles,  renders  the  appearance 
striking  and  characteristic.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  with  my  colleagne.  Prof. 
Taylor,  the  atrophy  was  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  left  shoulder,  arm,  and 
forearm.  The  right  scapula  was  well  covered  by  its  muscles,  bnt  on  the  left 
side  this  bone  was  conspicuons,  its  boundaries  distinct,  and  the  spinous  ridge 
projecting.  The  whole  of  the  upper  limb  was  attenuated,  presenting  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  its  fellow.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Reade,  the 
patient,  a  young  man,  when  stripped  to  the  waist  "exhibited  the  neck, 
chest,  and  arms  to  the  elbow-joints,  reduced  to  the  most  abject  degree  of 
emaciation.  The  emaciation  was  perfectly  symmetrical ;  the  greater  and 
lesser  pectoral  muscles  were  little  more  dense  than  the  strongest  brown 
wrapping  paper ;  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  anterior  and  posterior,  propor- 
tionately attenuated ;  the  muscles  on  the  scapulae,  particularly  the  supra  and 
infra-spinatus,  were  so  much  diminished  as  to  show  the  spine  of  the  bone 
with  distinctness  only  less  than  the  dry  bone  ;  all  prominences  from  the  del* 
toids  were  gone,  and  the  muscles  of  the  humeri  were  reduced  to  the  cellular 
membrane,  the  mere  elementary  outline  of  the  muscles,  the  biceps  and  triceps 
especially.  From  the  elbows,  the  muscles  of  the  forearms  and  hands  dis- 
played the  full  development  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  man  of  his  stature, 
with  all  the  concomitant  power,  sensibility,  and  aptitude  for  use.  All  the 
muscles  outside  the  pelvis,  and  those  of  the  inferior  extremities  were  full, 
strong,  and  well-formed."'  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  affection 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  voluntary  muscular  system.  The  tongue 
and  muscles  of  mastication,  the  facial  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
may  be  included  in  the  general  atrophy.  In  a  case  cited  by  Thouvenel,  the 
power  of  moving  the  limbs  and  body  was  lost,  and  the  patient  was  only  able 
to  move  the  head  feebly.  The  tongue  was  involved  in  this  case,  and  deglutition 
difficult*  Trousseau  refers  to  a  case  treated  by  Bretonneau,  in  which  the 
power  of  speech,  and  all  voluntary  movements  excSpt  of  the  head  and  of  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  were  lost.  This  patient,  a  female,  held  commnni* 
cations  with  her  family  by  indicating  letters,  in  this  way  forming  words  and 
sentences.  She  dictated  in  this  manner  her  last  will  and  testament.  When 
the  atrophy  is  limited  to  a  few  muscles,  the  loss  of  substance  is  rendered 
striking  by  the  normal  size  of  the  adjacent  muscles.  Atrophy  of  one  class 
of  muscles,  for  example  the  flexors  or  extensors  of  the  limbs,  causes  distor* 
tion  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  are  not  affected,  the  contraction 

>  Dublin  Qaarterly  Joaraal. 
'  Valleiz,  op.  cit. 
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iiDir  from  the  loss  of  antagonism.  Distortions  of  the  head,  tmnk,  and 
extremities  may  be  produced  by  the  limitation  of  the  atrophy  to  certain 
■BQicles,  or  by  the  progress  of  the  atrophy  being  mnch  greater  in  some  muscles 
thtM  in  others.  The  characteristic  appearances  belonging  to  the  affection 
fpTS  to  it  a  physiognomy  by  which  it  is  readily  recognized  in  well-markej 
cs8e8.  In  the  early  part  of  its  progress  it  may  escape  recognition  if  a  close 
eztroination  be  not  made. 

In  general,  the  first  evidence  of  trouble  is  weakness  of  the  affected  mus* 
det,  wrfring  from  the  atrophy.  Pain  precedes  and  accompanies  the  affection 
in  a  eertain  proportion  of  cases.  Generally  the  pain  is  not  severe.  It  is 
referred  to  the  affected  muscles,  and  is  of  a  neuralgic  character.  The  affected 
parts  are  notably  sensitive  to  cold.  Defective  capillary  circulation  is  some- 
times shown  by  congestion  of  the  surface.  Quivering  movements  of  the 
fibres  of  the  affected  muscles  are  often  observed,  and  sometimes  subsultus  of 
the  tendons  and  slight  twitchings  of  the  parts  to  which  the  tendons  are 
Attached.  These  movements  occur  irrespective  of  the  will,  occasion  no 
|Miia,  and  the  patient  may  not  be  conscious  of  them.  The  sensibility  of  the 
ioHace  is  unaffected.  The  mental  faculties  remain  intact,  and  there  are  no 
•ymptoma  pointing  to  intra-cranial  disease.  The  appetite,  digestion,  and 
nutrition  may  continue  unaffected.  There  is  no  loss  of  power  over  the 
bladder  or  reetnm,  even  when  the  affection  is  far  advanced.  Constipation 
"Day  be  produced  by  atrophy  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Duchenne  states 
that  the  affected  muscles  lose  their  electro-contractility  only  in  proportion 
^  they  become  atrophied  and  degenerated  ;  the  fibres  which  are  unaffected 
i^pond  fully  to  the  electrical  current.  This  serves  to  distinguish  the  affec- 
tion from  the  wasting  of  muscles  due  to  paralysis  from  lead  and  some  other 
^orms  of  paralysis. 

The  progress  of  the  affection  is  slow.  More  or  less  slowly  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
P^gressive,  as  the  name  implies.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  without  excep- 
tions. Sometimes  it  remains  stationary  after  having  progressed  to  a  certain 
Extent  In  a  few  cases  recovery  may  be  said  to  take  place ;  that  is,  the 
direction  ceases  without  leaving  any  permanent  deformity  or  notable  debility. 
It  may  continue,  slowly  progressing,  a  great  number  of  years  before  leading 
to  a  fatal  result.  The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.  The  most  to  be 
hoped  for  is  that  it  will  cease  to  progress,  or  that  its  progress  will  be  very 
gradual.  Retrogression  is  not  to  be  expected  after  much  change  in  the 
ikiiiscles  has  taken  place.  Life  may  be  destroyed  by  apnoea  if  the  respiratory^ 
iKiuscles  become  affected,  or  by  inanition  from  atrophy  of  the  muscles  con-' 
kerned  in  deglutition.  In  other  cases,  death  takes  place  after  a  long  and 
tedious  confinement  to  the  bed,  if  the  patient  be  not  carried  off  by  some 
ititerenrrent  disease. 

As  regards  duration,  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  one 
(hundred  and  five  cases  by  Roberts :  Mean  duration  of  cases  ending  in 
^^ecovery,  one  year  and  two  months ;  of  cases  ending  in  permanent  arrest, 
^wo  years  and  three  months;  of  cases  ending  fatally,  five  years  and  two 
Oiooths.  Of  the  cases  which  recovered,  the  longest  duration  was  seven 
yean,  and  the  shortest  four  months.  Of  the  cases  proving  fatal,  the  longest 
^Qntion  was  twenty-three  years,  and  the  shortest  twelve  months.^ 

CniTeilhier's  researches  appeared  to  show  that  this  affection  is  connected 
with  atrophy  of  the  anterior  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord.  He  regarded  the 
i^ffection  of  the  muscles  as  secondary  to,  and  dependent  on,  atrophy  of  these 
tkerves.     The  latter,  however,  although  found  repeatedly,  is  not  a  constant 

*  An  VmtLj  on  Wasting  Palsy,  Craveilhier's  Atrophy.     By  William  Roberts,  B.  A., 
M.  D.,  ctio.,  London,  lS5d. 
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lesion,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  be  not  an  effect,  rather  than  a  caass,* 
of  the  muscular  atrophy. 

The  caosation  is  obscure.  The  affection  rarely  occurs  under  adult  a^re. 
Males  are  much  oftener  affected  than  females.  There  is  no  connection  with 
spcial  condition  or  particular  occupations.  Several  members  of  the  same 
mmily,  in  repeated  instances,  have  been  affected.  It  has  been  supposed,  in 
some  cases,  to  proceed  from  undue  muscular  exertion.  Like  most  affections, 
it  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  action  of  cold. 

The  great  object  of  treatment  is  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  affection. 
The  measures  for  this  object  have  reference  to  the  affected  muscles  and  the 
general  condition.  Undue  exertion  of  the  affected  muscles  is  to  be  avoided, 
bat  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  is  important.  The  circulation  and  nutrition 
within  the  affected  muscles  are  to  be  promoted  by  friction  and  shampooing, 
with  the  use  of  stimulating  embrocations.  Electricity,  according  to  Da« 
chenne,  applied  to  the  muscles  affected,  is  of  much  value.  Measures  having 
reference  to  the  general  condition  are  those  which  invigorate  the  powers  of 
the  system.  Here,  as  in  cases  of  progressive  locomotor  ataxia,  judicious 
management,  althongh  it  may  fail  to  effect  recovery,  may  do  much  toward 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  affection  and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  patient. 
The  point  in  the  progress  of  the  affection  at  which  the  arrest  is  effected  is  of 
vast  importance  to  the  patient ;  hence  the  desirableness  of  an  early  diagnosis. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  NEUROSES.  NEURALGIA. 

Trifacial  Neuralgia — Cervioo-Occipital  Neuralgia — Cervioo-Brachial  Neuralgia — Luinbo-Ab' 
domiDal  Neuralgia — Crural  Neuralgia — Soiatio  Neuralgia — Dermalgia — Mjalgia — Oepli*> 
lalgia — Vertigo. 

Certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system  are  distinguished  as  the  neuroiu. 
The  affections  so  called  are  peculiar  to  the  nervous  system,  and  occur  without 
inflammation  or  any  appreciable  morbid  changes  in  the  nervous  structure ; 
in  oth^r  words,  the  neuroses  are  purely  functional  affections.  Some  of  the 
disorders  of  function,  however,  which  nosologically  rank  as  individual  affec* 
tions  occur  also  as  symptoms  of  diseases  involving  either  inflammation  or 
lesions  of  structure.  For  example,  pain  referable  to  nervous  trunks,  con- 
vulsions, and  paralysis,  are,  severally,  symptoms  of  diseases  which  have  been 
considered  Inflammation  and  lesions  within  the  skull  and  spinal  canal  may 
give  rise  to  these  disorders  of  nervous  functions.  Now,  pain  in  a  nervous 
trunk,  not  occurring  as  a  symptom  of  inflammation  or  any  appreciable  change, 
signalizes  a  functional  affection  or  one  of  the  neuroses,  viz.,  neuralgia.  Con- 
vulsions, of  a  certain  character,  taking  place,  in  like  manner,  irrespective  of 
any  inflammatory  or  structural  disease,  denote  a  functional  affection,  another 
of  the  neuroses,  viz.,  epilepsy.  So,  paralysis  is  sometimes  functional,  and 
then  belongs  among  the  neuroses  Several  of  the  neuroses  have  been  already 
considered  in  treating  of  the  affections  manifested  in  connection  with  the 
respiratory,  circulatory,  and  digestive  systems,  as  well  as  the  affections  of 
the  nervous  system  to  which  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  section  have  been 
devoted.     This  has  been  done  for  the  sake  of  convenience.     It  remains  to 
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•onftider  the  functional  affections  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  arrange  in 
a  separate  class. 

The  different  fonctional  affections  of  the  nervons  system  differ  according 
to  the  functions  disordered.     The  latter  may  be  classified  as  follows:  1.  The 
mental  facnlties.     2.  Special  and  general  sensibility.     3.  Voluntary  motion.^ 
4.  Involuntary  or  reflex  movements ;  and,  5.  Innervation. 

Mental  disorders  do  not  usually  enter  into  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  They  are,  however,  to  be  included 
within  the  range  of  the  studies  of  the  physician.  Treatises  are  devoted  to 
these  disorders,  and  their  management  constitutes  one  of  the  specialties  of 
medical  practice ;  but  all  physicians  are  called  upon,  more  or  less,  to  treat  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  falling  short  of  well-marked,  confirmed  insanity.  Melancholia 
and  hypochbndriasis  in  their  lighter  grades,  t. «.,  not  amounting  to  insanity, 
come  constantly  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner.  Want  of  energy,  lack 
of  buoyancy — mental  apathy  and  inertia — often  exist  without  any  obvious 
disease.  The  physician  should  consider  these  as  generally-denoting  corporeal 
ailment.  And  this  should  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  patients,  since  they 
are  thereby  led  to  reformations  and  measures  of  management  which  will  be 
likely  to  afford  relief,  and  they  are  enabled  to  bear  better  and  strive  against 
mental  disorder.  A  vast  amount  of  unhappiness  is  due  to  causes  which, 
nnder  intelligent  medical  direction,  may  be  removed,  or  to  functional  morbid 
conditions  which  judicious  treatment  may  relieve.  It  is  a  grave  error  to 
attribute  mental  disorders  exclusively  to  mental  causes.  These  few  remarks 
open  up  a  subject  of  great  importance.  Insanity  is  to  be  prevented  by  the 
general  practitioner.  They  who  devote  themselves  to  the  treatment  of 
insane  patients  have  not  the  opportunity  of  preventing  the  development  of 
insanity. 

The  study  of  mental  disorders  is  important  to  the  physician  as  involving 
questions  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  existence,  or  otherwise,  of  insanity 
sufficient  to  require  or  warrant  confinement  in  institutions  for  the  insane,  the 
exebption  of  moral  responsibility  for  criminal  acts,  incompetency  to  perform 
legal  obligations,  to  take  care  or  dispose  of  property,  etc.,  are  questions  con- 
cerniilg  which  physicians  are  called  upon  to  give  testimony;  but  for  infor- 
mation on  these  questions  the  student  and  practitioner  are  referred  to  works 
treating  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

Disorders  manifested  in  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion  are,  paralysis, 
spasm,  convulsions,  and  defective  co-ordination.  These  have  been  already 
considered  as  symptoms  of  certain  diseases,  and  they  will  also  enter  into 
some  of  the  functional  affections  of  the  nervous  system  which  remain  to  be 
considered,  viz.,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysteria.  Functional  paralysis  of 
motion  has  been  already  considered.  .  Convulsions  occurring  in  the  puer- 
peral state,  or  puerperal  eclampsia,  and  in  children,  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  work. 

Disorders  relating  to  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  heart,  stomach. 
Intestines,  etc.,  and  to  the  tonic  contractility  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in- 
Toive  the  reflex,  true  spinal,  or  diastaltic  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 
These  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  affections  treated  of  in  other 
sections,  together  with  the  nervous  affections  exclusive  of  the  neuroses. 
This  statement  will  apply  to  disorders  of  the  imperceptible  influence  com- 
oonicated  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  known  as  innervation,  which 
also  involves  the  portion  of  the  nervous  system  just  named. 

Disorders  of  the  special  senses  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work 
except  as  symptoms  of  diseases.  An  important  functional  disorder  of  gene- 
ral sensibility,  viz.,  neuralgia,  gives  rise  to  several  individual  affections,  some 
of  which  have  been  considered.    Under  this  head,  I  shall  proceed  to  present 
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certain  general  considerations,  and  notice  briefly  nearalgic  affections  not  em* 
braced  in  other  sections. 


NSURALOIA. 

Under  the  head  of  neuralgia,  a  term  of  modem  date,  are  embraced  a  ^roop 
of  local  affections  characterized  by  pain  occurring  without  iDflamoiatioi  or 
any  appreciable  changes  in  the  parts  affected.  All  that  can  be  said  of  thi 
pathological  character  of  these  affections  is,  they  consist  in  a  perfersioD  of 
sensibility.  The  neuralgic  affections  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  AppareRtlj 
they  are  much  more  frequent  at  the  present  time  than  heretofore,  hot  muy 
of  the  affections  now  called  neuralgic  were  formerly  considered  as  inflamu- 
tory,  spasmodic,  or  rheumatic.  Any  organ  or  part  of  the  body  endowed 
with  sensitive  nerves  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  Other  things  bdig 
equal,  the  organs  most  abundantly  supplied  with  this  class  of  nerves  are 
most  liable  to  be  affected.  Neuralgic  affections  seated  in  organs  belongiog 
respectively  to  the  respiratory,  circulatory,  and  digestive  systems  have  beeo 
already  considered.  The  affections  which  are  here  to  be  considered  are 
seated  in  nervous  trunks  not  involved  in  the  organs  composing  the  fore- 
going  anatomical  systems.  As  regards  clinical  history,  diagnosis,  causatioD, 
prognosis,  and  the  general  principles  of  treatment,  what  is  true  of  one  of 
these  affections  is  mainly  true  of  all.  To  avoid  repetitions,  thl9%fore,  I  shall 
consider,  first,  these  neuralgic  affections  collectively,  or  neuralgia  in  geoeral, 
nnder  the  several  aspects  just  named,  and,  afterward,  notice  briefly  the  more 
important  of  these  affections  individually. 

Neuralgia  may  be  abruptly  developed,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  caeei 
there  are  premonitions.  The  development  was  sudden  in  one-seventh,  and 
more  or  less  gradual  in  the  remaining  six-sevenths  of  the  cases  analyzed  bj 
Yalleix.*  The  premonitions  consisted  of  a  feeling  of  weight,  a  dull  puD,  a 
sense  of  heat  or  some  uncomfortable  sensation  in  the  seat  of  the  affeetioQ. 
The  chief  characteristic  symptom  of  developed  neuralgia  is  pain.  The  pain 
is  either  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  paroxysms,  or  there  may  be  more  or  Icii 
continued  pain  with  exacerbations  in  which  the  pain  is  much  increased. 
The  continued  pain  may  be  dull  or  contnsive,  but  during  the  paroxysms  of 
exacerbatioTis  the  pain  is  described  as  darting,  tearing,  lancinating,  and  is 
often  excruciating.  The  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  are  of  variable  dora- 
tion,  lasting  in  some  cases  for  a  few  seconds  only,  and  in  other  cases  for 
several  hours  or  even  days.  The  intermissions  or  remissions  are  not  less 
variable  in  different  cases — their  duration  may  only  be  a  few  seconds  or  mo- 
ments, and  they  may  extend  to  days.  The  lancinating  pain  shoots  in  the 
direction  of  a  nervous  trunk  and  its  Ji)ranches ;  patients  sometimes  deliseate 
the  tract  and  distribution  of  the  nerve  affected,  in  defining  the  directions  it 
which  the  pain  extends.  Pain  is  also  generally  referred  to  isolated  cirenm* 
scribed  spaces,  which  are  also  tender  on  pressure. 

Tenderness  on  pressure,  generally  limited  to  two  or  more  circomtcribed 
points,  is  an  important  diagnostic  feature  of  neuralgia.     Yalleix  has  shoti 
that,  as  regards  their  relations  to  the  nerves,  the  tender  points  are  sitoiVed 
as  follows  :  1st.  Where  nervous  trunks  or  branches  emerge  from  the  skall  or 
spinal  canal ;  2d.  Over  branches  which  penetrate  muscles  on  their  way  to  the 
integument ;  3d.  At  the  termination  of  branches  which  are  lost  on  the  SQT* 
face ;  and  4th.  In  places  over  trunks  near  the  surface.     The  situation  of  thi 
tender  points  in  intercostal  neuralgia  has  been  stated  in  treating  of  that 
affection.     The  diagnostic  evidence  to  be  derived  from  this  scarce  in  other 

1  Op.  cit. ;  also,  Trait6  dei  N6vralgi 
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learalgic  affections  will  be  Btated  when  these  are  severally  noticed.  Pain 
naj  not  be  produced  bj  pressure  made  with  the  open  palm ;  indeed,  firm 
xesanre  thus  made  often  relieves  the  pain.  The  tenderness  is  shown  bj 
pressure  made  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  by  percussion.  The  pain  thus 
produced  is  often  acnte,  causing  the  patient  to  cry  out  or  to  try  to  escape 
from  the  exploration.  If,  however,  the  pressure  be  continued,  the  t«nder- 
aess  18  often  found  to  diminish  or  temporarily  disappear.  The  tender  points 
an  frequently  quite  limited,  the  end  of  the  finger  being  often  sufficient  to 
eover  them.  The  tender  points,  as  stated  above,  are  those  in  which  spon- 
taneous pain  is  either  localized  or  most  intense.  As  a  rnle,  the  pain  pro- 
daeed  by  pressure  is  acute  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  spontaneous 
p«B.  The  tenderness  is  most  marked  during  paroxysms  or  exacerbations 
af  pain.  In  the  intervals  between  paroxysms,  the  patient  being  entirely  free 
from  pain,  the  tenderness  on  pressure  may  disappear. 

Paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain  are  excited  or  increased  by  sudden 
•r  Tiolent  movements  of  parts  in  which  the  offected  nerves  are  situated.  A 
eoBeussion  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  coughing  or  sneezing,  excites  or  increases 
the  pain.  The  application  of  cold  or  hot  substances  to  the  surface  over  the 
lett  of  paio,  in  some  cases,  is  insupportable. 

Febrile  movement  or  any  notable  constitutional  disturbance  does  not 
Mong  to  the  clinical  history  of  neuralgia.  The  functions  of  parts  to  which 
tke  affected^^rves  are  distributed  may  not  be  notably  disturbed.  A  neu- 
lilgic  attack,  however,  sometimes  induces  congestion  in  the  site  of  the  pain, 
H  Bhown  by  temporary  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  in  cases  of  neuralgia  affect- 
iag  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  Involuntary  contractions  of 
■iielei  and  cramps  sometimes  occur.  An  increased  secretion  of  tears, 
MliTa,  and  mucus  may  accompany  paroxysms  of  neuralgia  affecting  the 
•ereral  divisions  of  the  fifth  pair ;  and  glandular  organs  within  the  body  are 
irobably  in  like  manner  excited  in  the  visceral  neuralgias. 

Neuralgic  affections  have  no  fixed  duration.  They  may  end  spontaneously 
irander  the  influence  of  treatment  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  and  they  may 
MBtinae  for  years  or  during  life  in  spite  of  all  methods  of  treatment  The 
'pngnosis  is  always  favorable  as  regards  a  fatal  termination.  Persons  who 
nftr  attacks  at  variable  intervals  for  a  lifetime  are  at  length  carried  off  by 
•ther  maladies  not  developed  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  neu- 
nlgla.  Of  the  cases  analyzed,  with  reference  to  termination,  by  Yalleix,  in 
ttfen-oinths  a  permanent  cure  took  place ;  in  one-ninth  there  was  improve- 
But  without  recovery,  and  in  the  same  proportion  there  was  neither  cure 
ior  improvement 

Neuralgic  pains  sometimes  proceed  from  a  palpable  lesion,  such  as  a 

toor  pressing  on  the  affected  nerve.     In  such  cases,  the  neuralgia  does  not 

properly  belong  among  the  neuroses.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is 

i  fbDctional  malady.     As  such,  its  causation  differs  in  different  cases.     It 

•ppean  to  proceed,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  action  of  the  special  cause  of 

^'odical  fever,  commonly  known  as  malaria  or  marsh  miasmata.     This  is 

always  to  be  saspected  in  cases  occurring  in  so-called  malarious  districts. 

When  doe  to  this  canse  the  paroxysms  sometimes  recur  with  the  same  regn- 

hritj  as  the  paroxysms  of  intermitting  fever.     But  there  is  reason  to  believe 

tkat  it  may  proceed  from  this  cause  when  the  paroxysms  do  not  exemplify  a 

lav  of  periodicity.     It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  lead-poisoning.     Next  to  lead 

eolie  (and  this  is,  in  fact,  a  neuralgic  affection),  neuralgia  is  the  most  frequent 

fom  in  which  the  poisonous  effect  of  lead  is  manifested.     Anaemia,  by  what- 

arar  canae  induced,  favors  the  occurrence  of  neuralgia.    A  large  proportion 
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of  th.08e  who  Bnffer  from  neuralgic  affectioDS  are  anaemic*  In  a  pretty  large 
proportion  of  cases,  the  cansation,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  indeter- 
minable. Persons  are  liiost  apt  to  snffer  from  neuralgia  betwen  the  age  of 
twenty  and  of  fifty.  Prior  to  ten  years  of  age  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  pro- 
portion of  cases  among  the  two  sexes  is  not  far  from  eqaal,  bat  of  the  differ* 
ent  species  of  neuralgic  affections,  some  occur  most  frequently  in  the  maleaod 
some  in  the  female  sex.  Females,  for  example,  are  more  subject  to  inter- 
costal neuralgia,  and  males  to  sciatic  neuralgia.  A  neuralgic  attack  is  soDie- 
times  referable  to  exposure  to  cold.  Cases  occur  more  frequently  in  cold 
than  in  warm  seasons. 

The  situation  of  the  pain  is  not  evidence  of  the  seat  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion giving  rise  to  neuralgia.  The  mind  may  refer  the  pain  to  the  terminal 
branches,  or  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  when  the  morbid  con- 
dition is  seated  at  any  point  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  trunk  or  at  tiia 
point  of  connection  of  a  nerve  with  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that,  after  an  amputation,  the  condition  of  the  extremities  of  the 
divided  nerves  gives  rise  to  pain  which  the  patient  refers  to  the  ampotated 
limb. 

The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia  is  to  be  based  on  the  character  of  the  pain,  its 
situation  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  trunk  or  its  branches,  and  the  limitttion 
of  tenderness  to  the  tract  of  a  nerve  or  to  Circumscribed  isolated  spaces  on 
the  surface.  Other  diagnostic  points  are  the  occurrence  of  pai^b  paroxysms 
or  marked  exacerbations,  shifting  of  the  situation  of  the  pain  and  tenderness, 
and  the  difference,  as  regards  pain,  between  pressure  with  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  with  the  open  palra.  These  are  the  positive  diagnostic  points. 
ICegative  points  are  those  by  which  inflammation  and  structural  lesions  are 
excluded,  such  as  the  absence  of  febrile  movement,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  rational  and  empirical.  The  rational  treat- 
ment consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  fulfilling  indications  which  relate  to  mor- 
bid conditions  suspected  of  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  neuralgiS' 
The  physician,  in  individual  cases,  is  to  seek  for  evidence  of  malaria,  lead 
poisoning,  and  aneemia,  conditions  having  diagnostic  criteria  irrespective  uf  the 
neuralgic  affection.  Appropriate  measures  of  treatment  are  to  be  addressed 
to  these  or  any  other  associated  morbid  conditions,  under  the  supposition 
that  they  may  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  existence  of  the  nenralgis- 
Diathetic  conditions,  especially  the  rheumatic  and  gouty,  are  to  be  considered 
as  probably  contributing  to  the  neuralgic  affection,  and,  with  reference  to 
the  cure  of  the  latter,  these  conditions  claim  appropriate  measures  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  relief  of  pain  enters  into  the  rational  treatment.  In  severe  paroxysms 
or  exacerbations,  opiates  are  called  for.  Large  doses  are  sometimes  indi- 
Gated  by  the  intensity  of  pain.  The  most  prompt  and  effective  method  of 
affording  relief,  is  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of  morphia.  Tbis 
method  is  far  preferable  to  either  sprinkling  morphia  upon  a  blistered  sur- 
face, or  what  has  been  called  inoculation  with  morphia.  In  the  use  of 
opiates  for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  pain,  the  risk  of  the  formation  oftbe 
hubit  of  opium-eating  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  yet,  in  severe  cases 
which  resist  therapeutical  measures,  this  risk  must  sometimes  be  incurred. 
If  the  pain  be  not  intense,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  belladonna,  hyoscyamMi 
stramonium,  coniura,  the  preparation  known  as  chlorodyne,  and  the  tin^ 
tiire  of  aconite.  Local  applications  will  often  do  much  toward  the  relief  ol 
pnin.     Of  these,  the  most  efiicient  are  liniments  of  the  tincture  of  aconite 

With  regard  to  the  dependence  of  neuralgia  on  anfemia,  Romberg  sajrs:  "  It  smd 
as  if  pain  were  the  prayer  of  the  nerve  for  health^'  blood." 
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hloroform,  and  opiom.      Belladonna,  stramoninm,  veratria  and  aconitia, 
pplied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  are  sometimes  efiScacioas. 

An  arrest  of  the  paroxysms  of  pain  bj  opiates,  is  sometimes  curative,  that 
ft,  the  paroxsjms  or  exacerbations  do  not  recur  If  the  development  of  the 
kffectioD  have  been  recent,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  a  core  be  effected 
>j  the  remedy  or  whether  the  affection  has  no  intrinsic  tendency  to  continue ; 
Imt  the  paroxysms  sometimes  cease  to  recur,  after  having  been  once  or  re- 
peatedly arrested,  when  the  affection  has  existed  for  a  greater  or  less  period, 
ind  in  these  casea  it  is  fair  to  attribute  a  curative  efficacy  to  the  arrest.  To 
produce  an  arrest  of  a  paroxysm,  a  full  opiate  should  be  given  as  soon  as 
the  paroxysm  begins,  or,  if  practicable,  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysm  may 
be  anticipated  by  a  fall  opiate.  Before  abandoning  this  plan  of  treatment, 
itihould  be  employed  in  several  recurring  paroxysms.  The  continued  em- 
ployment of  some  form  of  opiate,  or  of  some  one  of  the  narcotic  extracts, 
Mpecially  belladonna,  during  the  intermissions  or  remissions,  in  some  cases 
elects  a  cure. 

The  empirical  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  remedies  which  experience 
bu  ghowD  to  be  sometimes  curative,  and  which  are  to  be  tried  without  fol- 
lowing any  particular  rational  indications.  These  remedies  are  in  some  cases 
efficacious  and  in  other  cases  devoid  of  any  curative  effect,  and  often  there 
are  no  means  of  determining  beforehand  which  one  of  the  remedies  will  be 
nost  likelj;^  prove  successful.  In  rebellious  cases,  the  different  remedies 
ire  to  be  med  in  succession.  Methodic  counter-irritation  is  undoubtedly 
eScacious  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Of  the  different  modes  of  coun- 
ter-irritation, Yalleix  prefers  the  actual  cautery,  the  hot  iron  being  passed 
iloDg  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  taking  care  that  the  cauterization 
•htU  be  superficial  so  as  not  to  lead  to  deep  eschars  and  suppuration.  To 
iToid  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  cautery,  he  advises  etherization.  He  states 
that  be  has  resorted  to  the  actual  cautery  in  more  than  150  cases,  and  always 
with  success,  if  the  neuralgia  be  functional.  This  method  is  advisable  in 
eaiea  which  resist  milder  means  of  counter-irritation,  together  with  other 
enpirieal  remedies.  Milder  means  should  first  be  tried.  Of  the  latter,  a 
loecessioQ  of  small  blisters,  applied  over  the  painful  and  tender  points,  will 
freooently  prove  successful.  Prof  Alfred  Stills  advises  blisters  of  only 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  period  of  application  to  be  from  one  to  two 
hoars  only,  the  vesicated  surfaces  to  be  healed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
the  blisters  to  be  repeated  in  a  few  days  if  the  neuralgia  eontinue.  This 
Writer  states,  as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  this  method  of  treatment  in 
ilmost  every  case  which  has  come  under  his  observation  in  public  and  pri- 
vate practice  for  many  years,  that  "  in  no  single  instance  has  it  failed  to 
ticigate  the  symptoms,  and  in  very  many  it  has  alone  achieved  a  cure."^ 

During  the  process  of  vesication  the  neuralgic  pain  is  frequently  increased. 
When  quickness  of  vesication  is  desirable,  it  may  be  effected  in  a  few  mo- 
iBenta  bj  the  strong  aqua  ammoniae,  and  still  more  quickly  by  means  of  a 
hammer  heated  by  hot  water.  By  the  latter  means,  or  by  an  instrument 
deTised  for  the  operation  known  as  firing,  a  rubefacient  effect  may  be 
faicklj  and  conveniently  produced,  and  in  mild  cases  this  may  suffice  with- 
out vesication.  Dry  cupping  is  another  effective  method  of  mild  counter- 
irritation.  Sinapisms  are  proverbially  useful,  and,  in  certain  cases,  will 
nflce,  in  conjunction  with  internal  remedies. 

Blectricity  has  been  found  often  useful  and  sometimes  efficacious  by  those 
rbo  have  given  special  attention  to  electro-therapeutics.  I  have  met  with 
\  CAM  of  intense  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  arising 
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from  intta-peWic  malifrnant  disease,  in  which,  for  a  time,  more  relief  wsi 
afforded  by  the  elec^tro-magnetic  corrent  than  by  all  other  palliative  mei- 
•ores.  Electricity  applied  in  conjunction  with  acoponctare  has  been  sac- 
cessfolly  resorted  to  in  some  rebellious  cases. 

Of  the  internal  remedies  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  eflieacioos,  tiu 
more  important  are  qninia,  arsenic,  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  tiie 
preparations  of  zinc,  strychnia,  the  essential  oil  of  tnrpentine,  and  the  iodide 
of  potassium. 

Quinia,  as  already  stated,  is  rationally  indicated  when  the  nenrslgiiii 
attributable  to  malaria,  and  it  will  be  most  likely  to  prove  aaeceisfol  vha 
paroxysms  occur  periodically.  But  it  is  eflScacions  in  cmcb  in  which  tiwn 
is  no  ground  for  suspecting  a  malarious  causation,  and  in  which  there  iiM 
observance  of  the  law  of  periodicity.  To  be  fairly  tried,  this  remedy  itkMiM 
be  given  in  full  doses — from  15  to  30  grains  daily  to  an  adnit — and  contiased 
'  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Of  the  foregoing  ]\gt  of  remedies,  this  is  entitled  to 
the  first  rank.  Arsenic  may  be  tried  in  cases  in  which  there  is  ao  intolertnce 
of  qninia.  It  will  not  be  likely  to  be  efficacious  in  the  canes  in  which  foil 
doses  of  qninia  are  well  borne,  but  without  benefit.  This  remedy,  to  be 
fairly  tried,  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  some  oi  its  chtrse- 
teristic  toxic  effects. 

The  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  advocated  some  years  ago  by  Hotrh- 
inson,  is  sometimes  efficacious.  It  is  to  be  gif en  in  large  doses,  vie.,  froa 
one  to  two  drachms  twice  or  thrice  daily.  Fermginous  remedies  are  ratios- 
ally  indicated  by  coexisting  anemia,  and  this  condition  is  present  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  neuralgia.  The  efficacy  of  the  prepantioB 
named  is  doubtless,  in  a  measure  at  least,  attributable  to  the  coexisteoce  of 
anaemia. 

Of  the  preparations  of  zinc,  the  valerianate  is  best  suited  to  cases  of  oeo* 
ralgia.  Strychnia  may  be  given  internally,  or  applied  locally  upon  a  blis- 
tered snrface..  In  the  latter  mode  of  administration,  the  benefit  may  in  some 
cases  be  measurably,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  due  to  the  counter-irritation.  Tbe 
oil  of  turpentine  is  but  little  used  in  neuralgic  affections,  but  I  have  knowi 
it  to  prove  apparently  curative.  The  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  advocated 
by  Graves,  Watson,  and  especially  by  Neucort.*  The  writer  last  named  ad- 
vises its  use  in  large  doses.  The  coexistence  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  ii 
regarded  as  indicating  specially  this  remedy.  Recent  observations  on  tbe 
effects  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  affections  of  the  nervous  system  sog^ 
gest  the  inquiry  whether  this  preparation  may  not  be  found  to  be  efficacioM 
in  certain  cases  of  neuralgia. 

In  conclusion,  a  permanent  cure  in  cases  of  neuralgia  will  often  depend  oo 
the  correct  appreciation  and  judicious  management  of  associated  morbid  ooa- 
ditions,  together  with  hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the  general  health. 

In  noticing  briefly  the  different  neuralgic  affections  to  which,  collectivelji 
the  foregoing  remarks  have  had  reference,  I  shall  adopt  the  classification  of 
Yalleix.  This  author  divides  these  affections  into  species,  after  the  difierof^ 
nerves  of  the  body  in  which  the  pain  is  seated,  and  the  localization  of  psi* 
chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the  different  branches  of  these  nerves  he  considers 
as  giving  rise  to  varieties  of  the  several  species.  Thus  arranged,  the  more 
important  species  are  as  follows  :  1.  Neuralgia  affecting  the  fifth  nerve,  or 
trifacial  neuralgia.  2.  Cervico-occipitai  neuralgia.  3.  Brachial  nenrtlfn^ 
4.  Dorso-intereostal  neuralgia.  5.  Lumbo-abdorainal  neuralgia.  6.  Craral 
neuralgia.     7.  Femoro -popliteal  or  sciatic  neuralgia. 

*  De  la  N^vralgie  lombaire,  et«.,  Archives  Oto^rales  de  M^deoiue,  1858. 
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TRIFACIAL    NEURALGIA. 

In  this  species  of  neuralgia  the  pain  is  seated  in  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve. 
Pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  are  either  limited  to,  or  most  marked  in,  cer- 
tain circamscribed  spaces,  situated  as  follows :  The  point  of  exit  of  the  frontal 
branch  above  the  orbit,  the  upper  eyelid,  the  upper  and  lateral  portion  of  the 
nose,  the  point  of  exit  of  the  infra-orbitar  branch,  the  lower  margin  of  the 
Bilar  bone,  over  the  temporal  bone,  the  point  of  exit  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
kry  branch,  and  over  the  parietal  bone.     It  is  rare  that  pain  and  tenderness 
tre  seated  in  all  these  spaces,  but  generally  in  at  least  one  of  the  spaces 
within  the  range  of  the  three  branches  of  this  nerve  whence  it  receives  its 
itme',  trifacial.     In  the  different  varieties  of  this  species,  the  pain  is  either 
United  to,  oi^  especially  marked  in,  the  different  branches  respectively  of  the 
nerve,  viz.,  the  supra-orbital,  infra-orbital,  infra-maxillary,  etc.     It  is  rare 
for  the  affection  to  be  limited  to  a  single  branch,  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  which  is  contained  within  the  inferior  max- 
iHtry  bone. 

Iq  some  cases,  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain  there  is  intolerance  of 
ligbt,with  redness  of  the  eye  on  the  affected  side,  and  more  or  less  abundant 
neretion  of  tears.  Increased  heat  of  the  nostril  and  an  abundant  secretion 
of  macus  are  sometimes  observed  as  effects  of  the  neuralgic  affection.  Spas- 
■odic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  on  the  affected  side  is  an  occa- 
AhmI  effect;  hence  the  affection  was  formerly  called  tic  douloureux,  or  painful 
tpum.  The  affection  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  limited  to  the  nerve  on 
oseside,  that  is,  it  is  unilateral.  The  right  and  the  left  side  are  affected  in 
iboQt  an  equal  proportion  of  cases. 

Trifacial  neuralgia  in  point  of  relative  frequency  ranks  next  to  intercostal 
ttd  sciatic  neuralgia.  An  occasional  cause  peculiar  to  this  species  is  caries 
of  the  teeth.  It  is  by  no  means  frequently  referable  to  this  cause,  but  that 
itii  Bo  occasionally  cannot  be  doubted.  Teeth,  however,  are  often  needlessly 
McriGced  from  a  supposed  causative  connection.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
Bcb  a  connection  that  there  is  tenderness  on  striking  one  or  more  of  the 
tfletb.  If  the  neuralgia  proceed  from  this  cause,  touching  the  offending 
tooth  or  teeth  will  excite  a  paroxysm  of  pain  extending  into  more  or  less  of 
the  branches  of  the  nerve. 

Trifacial  neuralgia  is  to  be  discriminated  from  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
Riiiig  the  supra-orbital  and  the  maxillary  antrum,  and  from  syphilitic  perios- 
titis. The  two  former  of  these  affections  are  distinguished  by  the  different 
character  of  the  pain,  its  fixed  situation,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  discharge 
hto  the  anterior  nares.  The  latter  affection  is  recognized  by  the  fixed  ten- 
ciemess  on  pressure,  the  existence  of  swellings  or  nodes,  the  aggravation  of 
pain  in  the  night  time,  and  other  signs  distinctive  of  the  syphilitic  cachexia. 

This  nearalgic  affection  is  curable  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Excep- 
tionally it  resists  all  the  therapeutical  measures  which  have  been  considered 
^  applicable  to  neuralgic  affections  in  general.  The  branches  which  are 
CenenUly  affected,  in  these  rebellious  cases,  are  the  frontal  and  the  inferior 
teiillary.  As  a  last  alternative,  division  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
tfected  branch  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  The  long-continued  and  extreme 
offering  from  frequently  recurring  paroxysms,  in  some  cases,  warrants  this 
preeedare  after  other  measures  have  been  faithfully  tried.  Mere  section  of 
*  nervous  branch  usually  affords  only  temporary  relief.  The  affection  re- 
turns after  the  divided  extremities  have  united.  A  portion  of  the  nervous 
bnnch  must  be  removed  to  prevent  or  delay  reunion.  The  removal  of  a 
j)ortion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  within  the  inferior  maxillury  bone 
38 
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has  sometimes  proved  saccessfnl  after  the  failure  of  all  other  measares ;  bnt 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  affection  retarns  sooner  or  later. 
In  a  case  which  came  under  mj  observation,  in  which  the  patient  had  suffered 
from  paroxysms  of  intense  pain  recarring  at  intervals  of  a  few  moments  for 
the  greater  part  of  ten  years,  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  nenre  by  ire* 
phining  the  inferior  maxilla,  the  operation  being  performed  by  my  colleagne, 
Prof.  Hamilton,  procured  relief  for  several  months,  but  the  pain  snbseqaently 
returned.  Prof.  Garnochan,  of  this  city,  has  reported  several  cases  in  which, 
by  a  bold  and  difficult  operation,  he  removed  a  portion  of  the  second  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerve  beyond  the  ganglion  of  Meckel.^ 

Facial  neuralgia,  resisting  medication,  and  characterized  by  spaamodie 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  during  the  paroxysms  of  paio,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  Trousseau  as  epileptiform  neuralgia.  There  are  few  forou  of 
disease  more  distressing  than  this,  or  more  hopeless  as  regards  the  prospect 
of  effecting  a  cure.  A  case  which  recently  came  under  my  observation  ex« 
emplified  the  persistency  of  this  form  of  neuralgia,  and  exemption  from 
suffering  for  an  unusually  long  period,  procured  by  simple  division  of  the 
nerve.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  about  60,  had  suffered  intensely  from  neu- 
ralgia affecting  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  on  the  left  side  for 
more  than  two  years.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  recurred  at  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  were  often  excruciating  beyond  description.  After  trying  a 
great  variety  of  remedies  and  different  systems  of  practice,  the  nerve  was 
divided  by  the  late  Valentine  Mott,  and  the  patient  was. comparatively  free 
from  suffering  for  the  spsce  of  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  while 
under  treatment  for  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  general  dropsy,  the  neu- 
ralgia suddenly  returned  with  the  same  violence  as  before  the  operation. 
Paroxysms  were  produced  by  mastication,  by  movements  of  the  lips  in  pro- 
nouncing words  containing  labial  letters,  by  touching  the  face,  and  they  oe* 
curred  without  any  exciting  cause.  The  nerve  was  divided  a  second  time,  by 
my  colleague.  Prof.  J.  R.  Wood,  with  immediate  and  almost  complete  relief, 
which  continued  until  the  patieui's  death,  several  weeks  after  the  operation. 

OBRVIGO-OGGIPITAL    NEURALGIA. 

In  this  species  the  neuralgia  affects  the  posterior  branches  of  the  first  four 
of  the  cervical  nerves,  and  especially  the  branch  of  the  second  cervical 
nerve,  called,  from  its  size  and  distribution,  the  occipitalis  major. 

Painful  and  tender  points  denoting  this  species  of  neuralgia  are  situated 
as  follows :  Between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  cervical  vertebrae,  over 
the  posterior  cervical  plexus,  on  the  parietal  portion  of  the  head,on  the 
mastoid  process,  and  in  the  concha  auris.  Shooting  pains  start  from  the 
cervical  vertebrae  just  below  the  occiput,  and  extend  thence  over  the  poste- 
rior and  superior  portion  of  the  cranium.  Darting  pains  are  sometimes 
referred  to  the  external  meatus  audilorius.  In  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting 
primarily  the  cervico-occipital  nerves,  the  pain  is  apt  to  extend  to  the 
branches  of  the  trifacial  distributed  to  the  frontal  portion  of  the  head,  and, 
in  like  manner,  in  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting  primarily  the  superior  division 
of  the  trifacial,  the  pain  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  branches  of  the  cervico- 
occipital  nerves. 

Cervico- occipital  neuralgia  is  to  be  discriminated  from  rheumatism  affect- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  neck,  or  torticollis.  In  the  latter  affection,  the  pais 
is  limited  to  the  affected  muscles,  the  tenderness  on  pressure  is  more  diffuse 
and  not  confined  to  circumscribed  disseminated  points ;  the  pain  is  excited 

■  Vide  American  Jonrnal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1858. 
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exclasively  by  movements  of  the  affected  muscles,  and,  so  long  as  the  head 
remains  immovable,  there  are  no  painful  paroxysms. 

OBRYIOO-BRAOHIAL    NEURALGIA. 

In  this  species  of  neuralgia,  pain  is  frequently  referred  to  the  shonlder, 
i.nd  it  may  extend  to  the  neck.  The  pain  shoots  downward  along  the  arm, 
to  the  forearm  and  hand,  following  the  course  of  one  or  more  of  the  nervous 
tranks  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  affection  may  be  limited  to  either  the 
Dinar,  radial,  median  or  muscnlo-cutaneous  nerve,  giving  rise  to  diffierent 
rarieties  of  the  species.  Of  these  varieties  the  most  frequent  is  neuralgia 
affecting  the  nlnar  nerve.  Painful  and  tender  points  in  this  species  of  neu- 
ralgia are  situated  as  follows :  Near  the  last  cervical  vertebrse,  near  the 
acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  in 
tbe  axilla,  at  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
alna,  and  of  the  radius. 

Neuralgia  affecting  the  cervico-brachial  nerves  is  sometimes  an  effect  of 
injory  of  the  upper  extremity  by  a  wound,  a  burn,  or  a  contusion.  It  is  to 
be  discriminated  from  the  pain  incident  to  neuroma,  by  the  failure  to  dis- 
coTer  a  tumor  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  Rheumatism  affecting  the  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  extremity  is  to  be  discrimiaated  by  the  larger  extent  of 
sarface  which  is  tender  on  pressure,  by  the  absence  of  paroxysms  of  pain 
except  when  provoked  by  movements  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  the  pain  to  the  affected  muscles. 

D0R80-INTERC08TAL    NEURALGIA. 

This  species  of  neuralgia  has  been  considered  in  the  section  devoted  to 
diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  system,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.* 

LUMBO-ABDOMINAL    NEURALGIA. 

This  species  of  neuralgia  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  It  occurs  much 
oftener  in  females  than  in  males.  Pains  in  this  species  are  apt  to  be  referred 
lo  the  hypogastrium,  and  may  resemble  those  of  colic.  Uterine  pains  are 
Incident  to  this  species.  In  males  the  affection  is  sometimes  characterized 
by  pains  extending  into  the  scrotum,  accompanied  by  notable  tenderness  of 
Uie  testicle. 

Painful  and  tender  points  are  situated  near  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrse,  a 
little  above  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  i\\B  ileum,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
iogninal  ring,  in  the  scrotum,  and,  in  the  female,  on  the  labia  majora.  Pains 
are  excited  by  muscular  efforts,'  the  acts  of  coughing  or  sneezing,  straining 
at  stool,  and  sometimes  by  micturition. 

Rheumatism  affecting  the  lumbar  muscles,  or  lumbago,  is  to  be  discrimi- 
■ated  by  the  existence  of  pain  and  tenderness  on  both  sides,  whereas  in  neu- 
ralgia they  are  generally  con6ned  to  one  side;  by  the  tenderness  being 
diffused  over  the  affected  muscles  and  not  limited  to  certain  isolated  points, 
and  by  the  absence  of  paroxysmal  pain  except  when  produced  by  movements 
of  tbe  affected  muscles. 

In  the  cases  in  which  pains  extend  to  the  uterus,  inflammation  of  this 
organ,  metritis,  and  carcinoma  are  to  be  excluded.  In  nterine  neuralgia  the 
Of  mUri  is  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  tenderness  is  either  limited  to,  or  most 
marked  on,  one  side.     The  pains  in  this  species  of  neuralgia  may  simulate 

»   Vide  page  173. 
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those  cBosed  bj  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter  or  nephritic  colic. 
The  pains  in  the  latter  are  more  intense  and  persisting ;  they  are  suddenly 
developed,  whereas  the  development  of  a  neuralgic  affection  is  generally 
gradual,  and  the  signs  of  gravel  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  urine  are 
wanting  in  cases  of  neuralgia. 

ORUBAL    NIURALOIA. 

This  species  of  neuralgia  is  rare.  It  is  characterized  by  shooting  pains  in 
the  direction  of  the  trunk  of  the  crural  nerve  and  its  branches,  and  by  painful 
and  tender  points  in  the  groin,  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  knee,  and  ankle. 

SOIATIO    NEURALGIA. 

Sciatic  nenralgia,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  sciatica,  in  frequency  ranks 
next  to  intercostal  and  facial  neuralgia.  It  occurs  in  males  oftener  than  in 
females,  the  relative  proportion  of  cases  being  as  three  to  two.  It  very 
rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  twenty.  It  is  sometimes  symptomatic  of 
pregnancy  and  intra-pelvic  tumors,  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  a 
functional  affection. 

As  in  the  foregoing  neuralgic  affections,  lancinating  pains,  in  paroxysms 
or  exacerbations,  extend  along  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  affected  nerve. 
In  indicating  the  course  of  the  pains,  the  patient  often  delineates  with  accu- 
racy the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  character  of  the 
pain  is  sometimes  described  as  burning,  and  sometimes  as  a  sensation  of 
cold  ;  the  patient  feels  as  if  a  current  of  hot  or  cold  liquid  were  flowing  in 
the  course  of  the  affected  nerve.  A  continued  contusive  pain,  more  or  less 
intense,  exists  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases.  The  latter,  as  in  the  other 
species  of  neuralgia,  is  referred  especially  to  the  circumscribed  spaces  which 
are  also  tender  on  pressure. 

Painful  and  tender  points  in  this  neuralgic  affection  are  found  in  more  or 
less  of  the  following  situations :  On  the  sacrum,  over  the  sacro-iliac  junction, 
about  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  at  the  sciatic  notch,  behind  the 
trochanter  major,  on  the  thigh  along  the  tract  of  the  nerve,  in  the  popliteal 
space,  on  the  external  border  of  the  patella,  over  the  articulation  of  the 
fibula  with  the  tibia,  where  the  nerve  passes  around  the  fibula,  over  the 
lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  external  malleolus,  on  the  dorsum  and  outer 
portion  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  points  situated  at  the  sacro-iliac  junc- 
tion, the  trochanter  major,  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  the  external  malleolus 
are  those  most  frequently  painful  and  tender.  Pressure  with  the  finger  upon 
some  of  the  foregoing  points  may  not  only  be  more  or  less  painful,  but  excite 
a  paroxysm  or  exacerbation  of  pain  extending  to  other  parts  in  the  course 
of  the  affected  nerve. 

The  intensity  of  the  pain  in  this,  as  in  the  other  species  of  neuralgia,  varies 
much  in  different  cases.  The  movements  of  the  affected  limb,  in  some  cases, 
occasion  such  an  amount  of  suffering  that  the  patient  remains  in  bed  keeping 
the  limb  as  nearly  immovable  as  possible.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  is  able 
to  walk,  but  with  more  or  less  difficulty ;  he  experiences  pain,  especially  when 
the  weight  of  the  body  falls  upon  the  affected  limb,  and  he  finds  relief  in  the 
use  of  a  cane.  Sometimes  difficulty  in  walking  is  only  felt  in  beginning  to 
walk,  and  after  a  short  time  the  patient  walks  with  ease;  the  suffering  is 
occasionally  relieved  by  exercise.  In  severe  cases  muscular  twitching^  and 
cramps  accompany  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain. 

Sciatic  neuralgia  rarely,  as  compared  with  the  other  species,  more  espe- 
cially facial  neuralgia,  exemplifies,  in  the  recurrence  of  paroxysms,  the  Is^ 
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of  periodicity.  Like  other  neuralgic  affections,  its  duration  is  very  variable, 
lo  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  sooner  or  later  it  ends  in  recovery,  bat,  in  some 
cases,  it  continues  indefinitely  in  spite  of  all  remedial  measures.  If  it  con- 
tinue for  a  considerable  period  so  severely  as  to  lead  the  patient  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  movements  of  the  affected  limb,  the  repose  of  the  muscles 
may  render  them,  for  a  time,  incompletely  paralyzed.  The  muscles,  under 
these  circumstances,  become  flaccid  and  diminished  in  volume 

The  diagnosis  of  sciatic  neuralgia  involves  its  discrimination  from  muscular 
rheumatism  and  from  the  affection  of  the  hip-joint  commonly  known  as  mor- 
bus coxarius.  Muscular  rheumatism  here,  as  in  other  situations,  differs  from 
neuralgia  in  the  limitation  of  pain  to  the  affected  muscles,  in  the  diffusion  of 
tenderness  over  a  considerable  space,  viz.,  a  space  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  muscles  affected,  and  in  the  fact  that  paroxysms  of  pain  are 
excited  exclusively  by  movements  of  the  affected  muscles^ 

Morbus  coxarius  is  distinguished  by  the  pain  in  the  hip-joint  produced  by 

iressure  upon  the  great  trochanter  and  by  flexion  and  extension  of  the  thigh, 
[oreover,  febrile  movement,  general  debility,  emaciation,  etc.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  symptoms,  point  to  the  existence  of  chronic  inflammation 
within  the  joint. 

The  coexistence  of  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  different  species  of  neu- 
ralgia, or  their  successive  occurrence,  is  frequently  observed.  Proximate  or 
inosculating  nerves  are  apt  to  j^e  simultaneously  or  successively  affected. 
Thus,  trifacial  and  cervico-occipital  neuralgia  are  not  infrequently  associated, 
and  this  is  true  of  sciatic  and  crural  neuralgia.  A  cure  or  spontaneous  ces- 
sation of  neuralgia  in  one  situation  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  development 
of  the  affection  in  another  situation.  These  facts  go  to  show  the  depend- 
ence of  neuralgia  on  constitutional  or  general  morbid  conditions. 

DIRMALQIA. 

Neuralgia  sometimes  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  skin.  Cases  are  occa- 
sionally observed  in  which  pain  is  felt  within  a  circumscribed  space,  or  within 
circumscribed  spaces,  on  the  surface  of  the  head,  trunk,  or  extremities,  with 
notable  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  nervous  trunks  being  free  from  pain  or 
tenderness.  This  form  of  neuralgia  has  been  called  dermalgta.  The  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  abdomen  occurring  in  females  and  simulating  peritonitis 
appears  in  some  cases  to  be  a  neuralgic  aflection  of  the  periphery  of  the  sen- 
sory nerves  in  that  situation.  Beau,  of  Paris,  has  described  the  affection 
distinguished  as  dermalgia.^ 

MYALGIA. 

Neuralgia  may  affect  especially  or  exclusively  sensory  nerves  in  muscular 
organs.  The  affection  thus  situated  is  distinguished  as  myalgia.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  back'are  especially  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  the  affection.  The  local 
symptoms  in  cases  of  myalgia  are  analogous  to,  or  identical  with,  those  of 
muscular  rheumatism  ;  in  fact,  myalgia  and  muscular  rheumatism  are  gene- 
rally confounded,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  most  of  the  cases  of 
so-called  muscular  rheumatism,  the  affection  is  essentially  neuralgic.  I  shall 
consider  muscular  rheumatism  in  the  section  devoted  to  general  or  constitu- 
tional affections,  and  in  that  connection  shall  again  refer  to  myalgia. 

1  Archives  G^o^rales  de  M^deoine,  1841. 
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Pain  ID  the  bead  is  a  symptom  occarringJn  many  affections,  each  as,  active 
cerebral  congestion,  cerebral  meningitis,  cerebritis,  all  the  essential  fevers,  ^ 
acQte  dyspepsia,  syphilitic  periostitis  of  the  head,  intra-cranial  tomors,  etc.  ^ 
etc.  When  not  symptomatic  of  some  affection,  that  is,  occurring  idiopathic — 
ally,  it  is  frequently  dae  to  neuralgia  affecting  either  the  ceryfco-oceipitar.^^^] 
nerves  or  the  supra-orbital  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  Pain  limited  to  ono^  ^^^ 
side  of  the  head,  or  hemicrania,  is  generally  due  to  neuralgia  affecting  th< 
nerves  just  named.  According  to  Yalleix,  idiopathic  cephalalgia  or 
ache  is  in  all  cases  resolvable  into  hemicrania.  This  opinion  does  not  seei 
to  me  to  be  correct.  In  certain  cases  the  pain  does  not  follow  the  directio 
of  these  nerves,  it^s  not  limited  to  one  side  of  the  head,  disseminated  tend< 
points  may  not  be  found,  and  in  its  behavior  the  affection  differs  from  nei 
ralgia  affecting  these  or  other  of  the  nervous  trunks  and  branches.  Henc*^ 
cephalalgia  or  headache  denotes  a  functional  neuropathic  affection  distin*- 
from  hemicrania. 

This  affection  is  extremely  common.     It  occurs  in  paroxysms,  lasting  ns 
ally  from  12  to  24  hours,  in  some  cases  being  of  shorter  dnration,  and  oc< 
sionally  continuing  for  two  or  three  days.     There  are  few  persons  who 
not  occasionally  experience  an  attack  after  childhood  or  adult  age,  and  th< 
are  very  many  who  are  subject  to  attacks  recurring  sometimes  at  regular, 
usually  at  irregular,  intervals  for  many  years,  or  during  lifetime.     A  host 
persons  suffer  from  it  who  either  do  not  consider  it  of  sufficient  importai 
to  resort  to  medical  treatment,  or,  having  found  medical  treatment  ineffi 
tual,  resign  themselves  to  it  as  an  irremediable  malady. 

The  pain  in  different  cases,  or  in  different  attacks  in  the  same  case,.diff^i^>i«r9 
much  in  degree.     An  attack  is  often  not  severe  enough  to  prevent  habiti^^i^l 
occupations,  but  in  some  instances  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is  such  that  ^MBhe 
patient  is  unable  to  be  about,  and  perhaps  is  obliged  to  take  to  the  b-^    ^^• 
The  pain  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  forehead,  sometimes  to  the  occip^""*ut, 
and  sometimes  to  the  whole  head.     The  character  of  the  pain,  as  describ=^^ 
by  patients,  differs.     It  is  sometimes  sharp  or  lancinating,  like  the  paii 
neuralgic  paroxysms;  in  other  cases  it  is  a  dull,  heavy  pain.    Patients  soi 
times  say  that  they  feel  as  if  the  head  would  burst.     Firm  pressure  npon 
head,  especially  over  the  temples,  often  affords  momentary  relief.    Frequei 
rubbing  or  shampooing  the  scalp  with  considerable  force  diminishes  the  pi 
There  is  frequently  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  light  and  sounds,  an< 
severe  attacks  the  patient  seeks  perfect  quietude  in  a  dark  room  away  fr 
all  noise.     The  appetite  during  the  attack  is  either  impaired  or  lost 
odor  of  food  is  often  disagreeable.     Nausea  and  vomiting  occur  in  a  cert 
proportion  of  cases,  and  then  it  is  common  to  call  the  affection  siek-headc 
Without  nausea  or  vomiting,  the  affection  is  commonly  known  as  fierr=^ 
headache.     The  face  is  in  some  cases  flushed,  the  eyes  suffused,  and  the  U 
perature  of  the  head  raised ;  in  other  cases,  especially  if  nausea  and  vomits 
occur,  the  face  is  pallid  and  the  head  may  be  cool.    Free  vomiting,  althov 
the  stomach  may  not  contain  any  aliment,  is  sometimes  followed  by  reliet' 

Accompanying  the  foregoing  local  symptoms,  is  more  or  less  general 
bility  or  prosti'atiou.     There  is  rarely  any  febrile  movement ;  the  puls^> 
generally  small  and  feeble,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  cool.     Occasi< 
shiverings  are  not  uncommon.    Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  or  palpitat    ^^^^ 
IS  not  uncommon  during  the  attack. 

The  attack  gradually  passes  off,  sometimes  with  the  occurrence  of    ^e 
evacuations  from  the  bowels,  or  an  abundant  secretion  of  urine,  or  a  slfg*^/ 
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perspiration.  The  attack  is  apt  to  be  developed  in  the  morninfr,  pain  beinjif 
experienced  on  awakening  from  sleep,  and  it  is  apt  to  continae  until  after 
sleep  is  obtained  on  the  followinfi^  night.  Persons  subject  to  the  affection, 
&re  able  sometimes  to  predict  its  advent  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  or  sense  of  indefinite  discomfort.  After  the  attack  has  passed 
off,  there  is  frequently,  for  some  time,  a  sense  of  soreness  in  the  head  with 
more  or  less  general  debility.  Often,  however,  the  mental  faculties  are 
ODQsaally  clear  and  the  spirits  buoyant,  after  recovery  from  an  attack. 

The  affection  involves  a  constitutional  predisposition.    Persons  are  subject 
^o  periodical  attacks  of  headache,  as  to  asthma  or  epilepsy.     The  predispo- 
sition existing,  various  exciting  causes  may  determine  an  attack,  such  as 
mental  excitement,  deprivation  of  sleep,  bodily  fatigue,  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  and  dietetic  imprudences.    Not  infrequently  attacks  occur  without  any 
obTions  exciting  causes.     Females  are  more  subject  to  the  affection  than 
males,  and  it  is  apt  to  occur  at  the  menstrual  period. ,   The  predisposition 
varies  in  degree  in  different  cases,  as  shown  by  the  frequency  or  rareness  of 
'the  attacks.     The  predisposition  frequently  ceases  after  the  age  of  50  or  60 ; 
persons  who  have  experienced  attacks,  more, or  less  frequently,  from  adult 
age  op  to  the  periods  of  life  just  named,  thereafter  are  exempt  from  their 
Tecurrence.     This  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  but,  unhappily,  there  are  not  a 
few  exceptions. 

The  affection  is  neuralgic  in  its  character,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
its  precise  seat.  It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  it  involves  a  toxical 
agent  in  the  blood.  Cephalalgia,  it  is  well  known,  is  produced  by  different 
toxical  agents,  viz.,  opium,  alcohol,  strychnia,  quinia,  and  the  accumulation 
of  area.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  supposition,  the  nature  and  source 
of  the  toxica]  agent,  or  agencies,  are  unknown. 

Periodical  headache,  as  regards  successful  treatment,  belongs  among  the 
opprobria  of  medical  art ;  yet,  in  not  a  few  cases,  much  benefit  may  be  de* 
rfved  from  treatment.  The  treatment  embraces  measures  to  be  employed  at 
the  time  of  an  attack,  and  during  the  intervals. 

If  persons  are  not  affected  unpleasantly  by  opiates,  an  attack  may  be 
sometimes  warded  off,  or  abridged,  or  its  severity  lessened,  by  a  full  dose  of 
opiam  in  some  of  its  forms  or  of  its  alkaloids,  morphia  or  conia.  The  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  sometimes  successful  in  affording  relief.  A  saline 
purgative,  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  is  in  some  cases  an 
effectual  remedy. 

Various  palliative  measures  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  The  in- 
halation of  a  little  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform  is  sometimes  an  efficient  pal- 
liative. Evaporating  lotions  to  the  head — alcohol,  spirits,  vinegar,  ether — 
io  some  cases  afford  marked  relief.  Tn  some  cases  a  towel  or  napkin  wrung 
out  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  wound  around  the  head,  is  more 
efficient  than  cold  applications.  Warm  stimulating  pediluvia  are  useful. 
Strong  coffee  or  tea  affords  marked  relief  in  some  cases.  It  is  stated  that 
the  application  of  the  gaftanic  or  the  electro-galvanic  current  will  often  suc- 
ceed In  breaking  np  an  attack  of  headache. 

Daring  the  intervals,  remedies  which  are  sometimes  useful,  by  way  of  pro- 
phylaxis, are,  nux  vomica  or  strychnia  in  small  doses,  arsenic,  small  doses  of 
qainia,  belladonna,  and  the  preparations  of  zinc,  more  especially  the  vale- 
rianate. These  remedies  may  be  tried  in  succession.  Hygienic  measures  are 
Important  In  general  terms,  the  liability  to  attacks  is  fess,  the  more  the 
laws  of  health  are  observed.  Avoidance  as  far  as  possible,  of  everything 
which  experience  shows,  in  individual  cases,  to  act  as  exciting  causes,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  management. 
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Vertigo,  occurring  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be  appropriately 
considered  as  a  nenropathic  affection.  A  person  apparently  in  good  health, 
or,  at  all  events,  without  any  definite  malady,  suddenly  becomes  giddy,  sur- 
rounding objects  appear  to  be  turning  round,  or  the  person  seems  himself  to 
be  performing  a  movement  of  gyration.  The  sensation  is  like  that  produced 
by  a  long-continued  series  of  rapid  rotatory  movements  of  the  body.  If  the 
vertigo  be  moderate  or  slight,  it  simply  renders  the  person  unable  to  walk 
steadily  ;  he  reels  like  a  drunken  man.  In  a  greater  degree,  walking  is  im- 
possible, and  there  is  inability  to  stand  without  support.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  prostration,  which  is  frequently  due,  in  part,  to  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  occasioned  by  the  attack.  Generally  nausea  and  sometimes 
vomiting  occur.  An  attack  varies  much  in  duration.  .It  may  last  for  a 
few  moments,  or  it  tnay  conttinue  for  hours  and  days.  After  the  attack 
passes  off,  there  may  follow  more  or  less  pain  in  the  head,  or  there  may  be 
freedom  from  any  ailment. 

Successive  attacks  occur  at  variable  intervals.  In  some  cases  days,  weeks, 
or  months  may  intervene.  In  other  cases,  for  a  certain  period,  attacks  are 
liable  to  occur  frequently  from  slight  exciting  causes,  such  as  any  intellectual 
effort,  sudden  muscular  exertion,  looking  upward,  a  bright  light,  etc.  The 
patient  may  be  comparatively  free  from  vertigo  while  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, but  experiences  it  whenever  he  attempts  to  sit  up  or  stand. 

These  attacks  generally  give  rise  to  great  apprehension.  The  patient 
fears  that  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  a  fit  of  some  kind  is  impending.  If  his 
fears  be  not  removed  by  positive  assurances  from  the  physician,  be  is  apt  to 
become  despondent ;  he  is  afraid  to  walk  or  to  be  left  alone ;  he  avoids  all 
public  assemblages  lest  something  may  happen  to  him  to  excite  disturbance, 
and  he  may  pass  months  or  years  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted because  it  is  quite  gratuitous. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  as  doubtless  to  most  physicians,  to  meet  with 
numerous  examples  of  the  affection  thus  briefly  sketched.  I  have  made 
notes  of  a  number  of  cases  which  came  under  my  observation  many  years 
ago.  I  have  never  known  it  to  prove  a  premonition  of  apoplexy,  paralysis, 
epilepsy,  or  any  grave  affection.  The  affections  just  named  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  preceded  by  attacks  of  vertigo.*  The  physician  is  fully  warranted  in 
giving  positive  assurances  that  the  attacks  are  of  no  importance  beyond  the 
inconvenience  which  they  occasion.  These  assurances  will  do  much  good, 
not  only  by  removing  needless  apprehensions,  but  in  the  way  of  effecting  a 
cure,  for  the  mental  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  attacks  increases  the  liability 
to  their  recurrence. 

It  is  important,  with  reference  to  proper  management,  for  the  physician 
to  appreciate  the  pathological  character  of  this  affection.  It  is  not  an  effect 
or  symptom  of  cerebral  congestion.  The  measunes  of  treatment  based  oa 
such  a  supposition  will  prove  not  only  ineffectual,  but  injurious.  It  is  not 
an  effect  or  symptom  of  disease  of  the  heart.  Coexisting  disorder  of  the 
heart's  action,  which  is  not  uncommon,  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  snob 
a  pathological  connection.  It  proceeds  from  a  functional  morbid  condition 
of  the  brain,  and,  like  the  other  affections  included  among  the  neuroses,  this, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  is  all  that  is  to  be  said  respecting  its  patho- 
logical character. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  attacks  appear  to  be  incident  to 
dyspepsia.  This  causation,  however,  is  certainly  not  as  constant  as  it  is 
regarded  by  Trousseau,  who  calls  the  affection  stomachal  veriigo  {yeriigo  a 
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itomacho  laeso),  Long-continned  overtasking  of  the  mental  facalties  appears 
to  gi?e  rise  to  it  in  some  cases.  Among  the  cases  which  I  have  noted  are 
two  in  which  it  was  referable  to  the  caas^  just  stated.  In  these  two  cases, 
the  persons  affected  were  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
One  of  the  persons  referred  to  was  the  late  lamented  John  Ware.  Some  ten 
years  before  his  death,  for  several  months,  any  intellectual  effort,  even  reading 
a  book,  occasioned  an  attack  of  vertigo.  Absence  from  professional  duties, 
a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  life  in  the  conn  try,  effected  a  cure.  Of  the  cases 
which  I  have  noted,  in  this  one  only  did  either  apoplexy  or  paralysis  occur 
afterward  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Ware,  the  apoplectic  seizure  occurred  ten 
years  after  recovery  from  the  affection  under  consideration.  In  most  of  the 
cases  the  patients  are  still  living  and  well.  The  other  person  referred  to 
was  the  late  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham.  Many  years  before  his  death  he  was,  in 
like  manner,  for  several  months  subject  to  attacks  of  vertigo,  which  were 
especially  excited  by  any  intellectual  effort.     He  died  of  dysentery. 

I  have  been  led  to  attribute  the  affection,  in  some  cases,  to  excessive 
Tenery.  The  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  appears  to  be  the  cause  in  some 
cases.  It  is  sometimes  incident  to  the  debility  which  remains  after  con- 
Talescence  from  a  severe  disease,  for  example,  typhoid  fever.  Cases  are 
observed  in  hospital  and  dispensary  practice,  and  in  some  of  these  cases  the 
affection  is  attributable  to  deprivations,  hardships  of  various  kinds,  and 
mental  anxiety. 

The  treatment  involves,  as  the  first  and  most  important  measure,  the 
removal  of  the  cause  or  causes.  As  already  stated,  measures  addressed  to 
cerebral  congestion,  viz.,  bloodletting,  counter-irritation,  purgation,  and 
reduced  diet  are  hurtful.  On  the  contrary,  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious  diet, 
and  other  hygienic  means  of  invigorating  the  general  health  are  indicated. 
The  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  assuring  the  patient 
positively  of  the  absence  of  all  danger. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Chorea — Anomaloas  Mnsoalar  MoTementa — Epilepsy. 

CvBTAiN  of  the  neuroses  are  characterized  by  disordered  muscular  move- 
ments. Of  the  affections  embraced  in  this  group,  the  more  important  are 
chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  tetanus,  and  rabies,  or  hydrophobia.  The  first  of 
these  (chorea)  may  be  reckoned  among  the  affections  occurring  especially  in 
early  life,  and  is  treated  of  fully  in  works  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  children. 
Hysteria  very  rarely  affects  iqales,  and  belongs,  therefore,  among  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  females.  Tetanus,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  a  traumatic 
affection,  and,  as  such,  falls  within  the  province  of  surgery.  A  brief  space 
only  will  be  accorded  to  these  three  affections  in  this  work.  As  regards  the 
other  affections  named,  directing  attention  chiefly  to  points  which  are  of 
practical  importance,  they  will  not  claim  very  extended  consideration. 

CHOREA. 

The  affection  called  chorea,  chorea  sancti  Viti,  or  St,  Vitus^s  dance,  is  cha- 
racterized by  irregular  contractions  of  more  or  less  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
giving  rise  to  movements  which  are  either  involuntary  or  not  under  the 
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direction  of  the  will.  The  manifestations  of  the  affection  are  nsnally  at  f\ni 
limited  to  a  portion  of  the  body,  to  one  of  the  upper  extremities  oftener  than 
elsewhere,  and  sometimes  they  are  pon6ned,  for  a  time,  to  the  Gngent  of  one 
band.  The  movements  increase  and  progressively  extend  to  both  upper 
extremities,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  frequently  to  the  lower  extremities 
and  to  the  trunli.  The  appearances  consist  of  frequently  recurring  or  un- 
ceasing movements  of  the  parts  affected,  producing  in  the  face  varied  and 
ludicrous  grimaces,  and  in  the  extremities  and  trunk  grotesque  eontortiont 
and  fantastic  gesticulations.  The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  mantfestattont 
of  this  affection  is  comical,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  not  a  per- 
formance for  the  amusement  of  observers.  The  condition,  however,  if  the 
affection  be  severe,  is  truly  distressing.  The  incessant  activity  of  the  muscles 
induces  fatigue.  The  patient  may  be  unable  to  perform  the  voluntary  acts 
which  the  wants  of  the  body  require.  He  is  completely  dependent  upon 
others.  Speech  may  be  impaired  or  lost.  Locomotion  may  be  impossible. 
The  isolation  is  sometimes  more  complete  than  in  cases  in  which  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  body  is  paralyzed  or  several  senses  abolished.  Want  of 
ability  to  direct  and  harmonize  voluntary  movements  is  a  feature  of  this 
affection.  The  condition,  in  this  respect,  is  analogous  to  that  in  progre$siv§ 
locomotor  ataxia.  Acts  of  volition  give  rise  to  the  irregular  movements ; 
but  movements,  to  a  greater  or  Jess  extent,  take  place  without  the  stimulos 
of  volition,  that  is,  they  are  involuntary.  The  movements  are  usually  sus- 
pended during  sleep,  but  they  sometimes  continue,  although  always  more  or 
less  diminished.  The  movements  are  frequently  more  marked  on  one  side 
of  the  body,  and  this  is  generally  the  left  side.  They  are  sometimes  confined 
to  this  side.     In  the  latter  case  the  affection  has  been  called  h^mi-chwrea. 

The  affection  is  not  accompanied  by  febrile  movement  If  this  exist,  it  Is 
due  to  an  intercurrent  or  coexisting  affection.  The  appetite  is  usually  more 
or  less  impaired  and  the  bowels  constipated.  Ansemia  often  coexists. 
Irritability  of  temper  is  a  notable  feature.  The  mental  faculties  are  weak- 
ened. The  grimaces  give  to  the  physiognomy  an  appearance  of  idiocy,  and, 
if  the  affection  become  chronic,  patients  fall  into  a  condition  of  apparent 
imbecility.  The  mind  fails,  in  these  cases,  from  the  deficiency  of  exercise 
of  the  mental  faculties.  If  the  speech  be  lost,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  intelligence  which  is  preserved.  The  power  of  the  affected  mos- 
cles  is  more  or  less  diminished,  and  this  impairment  of  power,  or  incomplete 
paralysis,  is  most  marked  on  the  side  most  affected  with  the  chorea  Anes- 
thesia of  the  surface,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body,  is  sometimes  observed. 

Endocardial  murmurs  are  not  infrequently  found  in  cases  of  chorea.  If 
these  are  aortic  or  pulmonic,  and  accompany  the  first  sound  of  the  heart, 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  inorganic  or  anaemic  murmurs.  They  do  not 
constitute  evidence  of  endocarditis.  Nor  is  a  mitral  murmur,  in  this  affec* 
tion,  evidence  of  endocarditis.  I  have  observed  a  mitral  systolic  mnrmar 
during  the  continuance  of  chorea,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  murmur  after 
recovery  from  the  chorea.  This  murmur  may  perhaps,  as  has  been  con* 
jectured,  depend  on  temporary  insufficiency  at  the  mitral  orifice  caused  by 
irregular  contractions  of  the  papillary  muscles. 

As  one  of  the  neuroses,  this  affection,  of  course,  has  no  anatomical  cBa* 
racters.  The  various  lesions  found  in  a  certain  proportion  of  fatal  cases  are 
due  to  antecedent  or  intercurrent  diseases. 

The  causation  of  this  affection  is  obscure.  It  is  common  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  there  is  very  little  evidence 
showing  that  the  affection  ever  depends  on  worms.  In  some  cases  the 
exciting  cause  appears  to  be  a  fright.  It  has  been  observed  to  follow  • 
violent  fit  of  anger.     Numerous  observers  have  noticed  an  apparent  conoec- 
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tion  with  rhenmatism,  and  a  French  writer,  M.  S6e,  has  been  led,  by  ex- 
tended researches,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  affection  is  to  be  considered  as 
assentially  rheamatic'  Facts,  however,  do  not  warrant  this  conclosion. 
The  most  to  be  said  of  the  connection  with  rheomatisra  is  that  children  who 
have  had  this  disease  are  apt  to  become  aff'ected  with  chorea.  There  is 
fondant  reason  to  believe  that  the  development  of  the  affection  is  favored 
bj  amemia. 

Chorea  occors  especially  between  10  and  15  years  of  age.  It  rarely 
occurs  onder  6  years  of  age.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  Henri 
Roger  has  reported  a  case  occurring  in  a  female  aged  84  years.  Graves 
observed  a  well-marked  case  in  a  male  aged  72  years.  Girls  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  boys,  the  ratio  being  as  three  to  one. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months. 
The  average  duration  is  from  two  to  three  months.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  termination  is  in  recovery.  After  a  variable  duration,  the  affection 
tends  intrinsically  to  this  termination.  In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases 
it  becomes  chronic  and  is  incurable.  Life  may  be  destroyed  by  intercurrent 
affections,  which,  in  general,  do  not  suspend  the  choreic  phenomena.  A 
fstti  resolt  may  take  place  without  any  superadded  disease,  the  patient 
being  worn  out  by  prolonged  irritation,  loss  of  sleep,  and  inanition.  The 
incessant  movements  sometimes  give  rise  to  contusions  and  excoriations 
vhich  may  lead  to  erysipelas  and  abscesses,  and  these  may  contribute  to  a 
btal  result. 

Relapses  are  apt  to  occur.  Of  158  cases  analyzed  by  S<^e,  they  occurred 
in  37.  In  13  of  these  cases  the  affection  recurred  twice,  and  in  6  cases  there 
were  four  attacks.  The  relapses  occur  after  intervals  varying  from  a  few 
months  to  two  or  three  years.  As  a  rule,  the  relapsing  are  shorter  than  the 
primary  attacks. 

A  diversity  of  remedies  have  been  advocated  by  different  authors  as  effect- 
ing a  cure  of  this  disease.  In  general,  when  different  methods  of  treatment 
of  toy  disease  are  found  to  be  successful,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  disease 
ends  favorably  from  an  intrinsic  tendency.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of 
chorea  Of  the  diverse  remedies  advocated,  none  can  be  relied  upon  for 
promptly  arresting  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  exert 
A  special  curative  agency.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  much 
benefit  may  not  be  derived  from  judicious  treatment.  The  greater  part  of 
tbe  remedies  are  doubtless  more  or  less  useful,  and  the  physician  is  to  exer- 
ciie  Judgment  in  adapting  them,  severally,  to  individual  cases,  and  in  em- 
ployiDg  them  successively  in  the  same  case. 

Rational  indications,  in  the  first  place,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  coexisting 
Orders  or  morbid  conditions.  If  there  be  symptoms,  aside  from  the 
ckorea,  pointing  to  rheumatism,  remedies  addressed  to  this  condition  are 
ctUed  for.  Anaemia,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  calls  for  appropriate 
tieatment.  Constipation,  if  present,  claims  attention.  Purgative  remedies 
ftre  among  those  advocated  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  disease. 

Of  remedies,  other  than  purgatives,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
n^ol,  the  more  important  are,  arsenic,  the  carbonate  and  prussiate  of  iron, 
line,  strychnia,  opium,  cannabis  Indica,  and  various  anti-spasmodics.  Of 
the  efficacy  of  arsenic,  there  is  abundant  and  strong  testimony.  Fowler's 
solution  is  the  most  eligible  preparation.  Commencing  with  three  or  four 
drops  of  this  preparation,  three  times  daily,  the  doses  should  be  gradually 
increased  nntil  the  characteristic  effects  are  observed.     Of  the  preparations 

'  D«  la  Chorte,  etc.,  M6m.  de  TAcad.  de  MM.,  1850,  and  Medico-Chir.  Review,  Jan. 
1852. 
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of  iron,  the  carbonate  aud  prussiate  ba?e  been  supposed  to  exert  a  cnratife 
effect  aside  from  their  usefulness  with  reference  to  coexisting  anemia.  Of 
the  preparations  of  zinc,  the  oxide  has  been  especially  advocated  as  caratire 
in  this  affection.  Strychnia  is  advocated  especially  by  Trousseau,  who  pre- 
fers the  sulphate  dissolved  in  syrup.  He  commences  the  treatment  with  a 
very  small  dose,  viz.,  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  once  daily,  and  increases 
the  dose  very  gradually.  Opium  is  also  especially  advocated  by  Tronsseao 
as  a  curative  remedy.  He  gives  it  in  a  full  dose,  producing  slight  narcotism, 
which  is  to  be  maintained  for  several  days.  He  affirms  that  this  method  of 
treatment  is  often  extraordinarily  successful.^  To  the  efficacy  of  cannabis 
Indica,  testimony  is  borne  by  Corrigan,  Walshe,  and  Storer  of  Bostoa. 
Cimicifuga,  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  has  been  a  popular  remedy  for 
chorea,  and,  its  value  is  attested  by  numerous  eminent  physicians.  Of  anti* 
spasmodic  remedies,  those  which  have  been  found  especially  useful  are 
valerian,  assafoetida,  and  camphor.  Keeping  the  patient  daily  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  has  been  found  serviceable. 
This  measure  is  hardly  to  be  advised  save  in  cases  in  which  the  movements 
are  unusually  violent  and  constant.  Electricity  directed  to  the  spine,  and 
mild  counter-irritation  over  the  spine,  are  among  the  measures  whicli  expe- 
rience shows  to  be  useful. 

Hygienic  measures  are  certainly  not  less  important  than  remedies.  Ali- 
mentation as  nutritious  as  possible  is  desirable.  Daily  exposure,  and,  if 
practicable,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  highly  important.  The  cold  sponge 
bath  is  useful,  provided  it  be  not  dreaded  by  the  patient  and  it  be  followed 
by  brisk  reaction.  The  shower  bath,  with  the  same  provisions,  is  admissible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tepid  bath,  as  a  palliative  measure,  is  sometimes 
highly  useful.  In  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Paris  for  the  last  20  years  much 
reliance  has  been  placed  on  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  cure  of  chorea.  Of 
course,  these  are  practicable  only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  ability  to  co-or- 
dinate movements  by  the  will  is  more  or  less  impaired,  but  not  lost  The 
exercises  consist  of  systematic  movements  performed  under  the  direction  of 
assistants  and  enlivened  by  music' 

ANOMALOUS  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENTS. 

Certain  abnormal  muscular  movements  are  considered,  incorrectly,  ai 
denoting  varieties  of  chorea.  Persons  sometimes,  without,  motive  or  pur- 
pose, impelled  apparently  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  perform  extraordinary 
acts.  One  of  these  is  leaping  suddenly  and  violently,  and  sometimes  jump- 
ing upon  chairs  or  tables.  Such  movements  have  been  considered  as  denoUog 
a  variety  called  chorea  taUatoria.  A  patient  subject  to  epilepsy  was  brought 
to  me  for  examination,  a  young  man  aged  about  20,  who,  at  variable  inter- 
vals, had  paroxysms  of  jumping  vigorously  for  a  few  seconds.  He  declared 
he  was  unable  to  avoid  these  movements.  In  other  cases,  there  is  a  propen- 
sity to  run,  and  the  patient,  unexpectedly,  when  walking,  rushes  forward 
with  a  rapid  pace  for  several  minutes.  These  movements  have  been  con- 
sidered as  denoting  another  variety,  called  chorea  festinaM  vel  procurtiva. 
Rotating  and  vibrating  movements  are  performed  in  other  cases.  Moving 
the  head  and  body  alternately  backward  and  forward,  constituting  what  has 
been  called  Salaam  convulsions,  belongs  in  the  same  category. 

1  Vide  Traits  de  Th^rapentique,  etc.,  par  Troussean  et  Pidonx,  Paris,  1854. 

'  For  details  concerning  gymnastic  exercises,  vide  papers  by  M.  S4e,  and  by  X« 
Blaobe  in  Mcmoirea  de  I'Acad.  de  Medecine,  Paris,  1855.  For  a  summary  of  theM 
details,  vide  Meigs  on  Diseases  of  Children* 
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These  moTements,  altboogb  abnormal,  are  systematic  and  regular,  and 
proceed  altogether  from  the  action  of  the  will.  They  denote  a  species  of 
mental  aberration.  They  are  manifestations  of  a  delirions  volition,  resem- 
bling in  this  respect  certain  of  the  conTulsive  movements  in  hysteria.  They 
are  sometimes  connected  with  cerebral  disease,  bat  in  most  cases  they  are 
parely  fanctional.  In  some  cases  it  is  nndoabtedly  trae  that  the  patients 
are  onable  to  resist  the  impulse  which  impels  to  the  abnormal  acts,  bat  a 
morbid  propensity  to  excite  wonder  and  interest  doubtless  enters  into  the 
rationale  in  some  cases. 

The  treatment  embraces  remedies  and  hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the 
nervous  system,  together  with  efforts  to  overcome  by  the  will  the  propensity 
which  gives  rise  to  the  abnormal  movements. 

Sudden,  brief  movements,  directed  by  a  delirious  volition,  belong  among 
the  multiform  epileptoid  attacks,  and  will  presently  be  referred  to  in  that 
connection. 

Allied  to  the  cases  just  referred  to  are  those  in  which  twitching  of  certain 
parts  becomes  habitual.  Thus,  some  persons  acquire  the  habit  of  jerking 
the  head,  raising  the  shoulders,  or  making  other  motions,  especially  under 
mental  excitement.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  cases  the  habit  may  be 
overcome  by  persevering  efforts  before  it  becomes  confirmed.  Twitching 
movements  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  producing  sometimes  nota- 
ble grimaces,  are  closely  allied  to  chorea.  These  are  apt  to  become  con- 
firmed and  irremediable. 

A  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  engaged  in  the  act  of  writing  has 
been  called  chorea  icriptorum,  or  writert^  cramp.  Whenever  the  act  of 
writing  is  attempted  by  one  laboring  under  this  affection,  the  flexor  muscles 
especially,  but  sometimes  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  either  be- 
come rigidly  contracted  or  contract  irregularly,  and  guidance  of  the  pen  is 
impossible.  The  affection  proceeds  from  undue  exercise  of  the  affected  mus- 
cles in  writing.  When  it  becomes  confirmed,  it  continues  permanently  and 
18  irremediable.  Mechanical  appliances  sometimes  succeed  in  measurably 
overcoming  this  difficulty.  *  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  other  acts  may  be 
performed  by  the  fingers  and  hand  withoat  any  abnormal  movements  being 
excited. 

Persons  who  employ  certain  muscles  constantly  in  other  acts  than  writing 
are  sometimes  similarly  affected.  Thus,  tailors  and  seamstresses  lose  the 
power  of  guiding  the  needle,  and  turners  are  unable  to  move  the  lathe  with 
the  foot,  other  movements,  calling  into  exercise  the  same  muscles,  being 
performed  without  difficulty. 

Painful  contraction  of  muscles,  irrespective  of  affections  of  which  this  is 
a  symptom,  such  as  tetanus,  epidemic  cholera,  etc.,  and  not  produced  by 
any  obvious  cause,  is  known  as  ordinary  cramp.  The  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  generally  the  seat  of  this  affection.  I  have  known  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen  to  become  cramped  in  connection  with  paroxysms  of 
cough.  Some  persons  are  liable  to  suffer  much  from  cramp  of  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  or  feet,  occurring  especially  at  night  A  method  of  treatment 
proposed  by  Dr.  Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  England,  is  said  to  be  generally 
■oecessfnl.  This  consists  in  sleeping  on  an  inclined  plane — the  bed  being 
twelve  inches  higher  at  the  head  than  at  the  feet. 

Tremulousness  of  certain  parts,  caused  by  alternate  contraction  and  relax- 
ation of  muscles  in  rapid  succession,  is  not  infrequently  incident  to  advanced 
age.  It  is  observed  especially  in  the  upper  extremities,  but  in  some  cases 
constant  lateral  motions  of  the  head  take  place  during  waking  hours,  and 
they  do  not  always  cease  daring  sleep.  This  senile  trembling,  as  it  is  called, 
is  irremediable.     TremulousnjBSs,  especially  of  the  hands,  occurs  in  early  and 
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middle  life,  a8  a  resalt  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  habitoal  ase  of  opiam, 
sexual  excesses,  and  other  causes  which  tend  to  depress  or  disorder  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  trembling  sometimes  extends  to  the  lower  extremities 
and  to  the  trunk.  ParalytU  agUans,  or  shaking  palsy,  is  a  name  used  to 
denote  this  affection.  The  affection,  however,  does  not  necessarily  involve 
more  diminution  of  muscular  power  than  is  incident  to  the  genera]  debility 
which  may  exist.  In  the  case  of  a  soldier,  aged  27,  who  was  injured  by  the 
concussion  of  a  shell  which  exploded  near  him,  but  without  inflicting  aay 
wound  or  contusion,  tremulousness  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  had 
existed  for  several  months  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  onable  to  walk,  and 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  using  his  hands.  The  muscles  were  perraa- 
nently  rigid  ;  the  movements  ceased  during  sleep.  Aside  from  the  tremu- 
lousness and  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  there  were  no  symptoms  denoting  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  centres.  The  patient  at  the  time  of  writing  is  at  the 
military  hospital  in  this  city  under  charge  of  my  colleague,  Prof.  Alexander 
B.  Mott.     He  is  progressively,  but  slowly,  improving. 

1  have  recently  met  with  a  case  of  marked  tremulousness,  confined  to  the 
upper  and  lower  extremity  of  one  side,  developed  gradually,  the  patient 
being  45  years  of  age.  The  muscular  power  of  the  limbs  affected  was  bol 
little  diminished,  and  the  general  health  was  good.  The  affection  had  ex- 
isted for  three  years. 

The  treatment  of  muscular  tremulousness  consists  in  removing,  if  practie- 
able,  the  cause  or  causes,  and  employing  tonic  remedies  in  conjunction  with 
invigorating  hygienic  measures. 

Mercurial  tremor  denotes  trembling  movements  of  the  limbs,  the  mnscles 
of  the  face,  the  tongue,  and  sometimes  the  trunk,  due  to  poisoning  by  mer- 
cury. The  tremor  occurs  especially  when  the  patient  makes  volontary  move- 
ments ;  in  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  chorea.  This  affection,  formerly 
not  infrequent,  of  late  years  is  rarely  seen,  in  consequence  of  improvements 
in  mechanical  processes  involving  the  use  of  mercury  and  the  better  observ- 
ance of  precautionary  measures.  The  inhalation  of  vaporized  mercury  is 
most  apt  to. give  rise  to  it,  but  it  has  been  produced  by  the  use  of  mercoiy 
as  a  medicine  and  by  mercurial  inunctions.  In  the  only  ease  which  has 
fallen  under  my  observation,  the  gums  were  swollen,  reddened,  and  spongy, 
and  the  teeth  had  been  loosened.  These  appearances,  together  with  other 
symptoms  of  the  mercurial  cachexia,  and,  generally,  knowledge  of  the  fact 
of  exposure  to  mercurial  poisoning  as  incident  to  the  occupation  of  the  pa- 
tient, will  lead  to  the  diagnosis. 

Recovery  may  be  expected,  provided  the  continued  introduction  of  m^- 
cury  into  the  system  be  prevented,  under  the  use  of  tonic  remedies  with  an 
invigorating  regimen.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  supposed  to  effect  the 
elimination  of  mercury  firom  the  body. 

SPILEPST. 

The  affection  now  to  be  considered,  which  has  heretofore  received  varioos 
names,  is  universally  known,  at  the  present  time,  as  epilepsy,  a  term  signifj- 
ing  a  sudden  seizure.  As  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  is  a  paroxysmal  affection, 
the  paroxysms  being  characterized  by  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  with 
convulsive  movements,  the  latter  being  both  tonic  and  clonic,  and  affecting 
more  or  less  of  the  voluntary  muscular  system.  Convulsions  analogous  to 
those  of  epilepsy  are  symptomatic  of  certain  affections,  especially  those  to- 
voiving  uroemia,  and  they  are  sometimes  incident  to  injuries  of  the  head. 
These  are  called  epileptiform  convulsions.  Epilepsy,  as  one  of  the  neuroses, 
is  a  tuuctioual  affection,  that  is,  not  necessarily  connected  with  either  inflaoi- 
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DDation  or  anj  appreciable  lesions.  Related  to  the  affection,  sometimes  pre- 
ceding its  development,  and  sometimes  occorring  in  persons  affected  with 
the  ordioary  form  of  epilepsy,  are  attacks,  in  which  the  con?olsi?e  move- 
meiita  are  slight  and  limited,  or  altogether  wanting.  This  mild  form  of 
■eizore,  important  especially  from  its  relationship  to  folly  developed  epilepsy, 
18  called,  by  French  writers,  epileptic  vertigo^  a  name  which  hardly  expresses 
ita  character.  I  know  of  no  better  designation  than  to  call  these  attacks, 
mpileplaid.  The  symptoms  which  belong  to  ordinary  epileptic  paroxysms 
first  claim  consideration. 

In  the  minority  of  cases,  a  paroxysm  occurs  withoat  any  premonition. 
The  loss  of  consciousness  is  as  sodden  as  if  produced  by  a  stunning  blow 
upon  the  head.     The  person  falls,  and,  hence,  the  affection  has  been  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "falling  sickness."    In  a  minority  of  cases,  there  is  a 
brief  warning  of  the  approaching  fit.     Generally  the  premonition  consists 
in  i  sensation  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  describe.    The  sense  oi  a  **  cold 
npor"  emanating  from  some  part  of  the  body  and  mounting  to  the  head, 
bu  been  called  the  aura  epileplica.     This  sensation  was  first  described  by 
Oileo,  and,  as  remarked  by  Herpin,  ''the  commentators  of  Oalen  and  those 
vho  copied  from  them  handed  down  the  phrase,  until  the  existence  of  an 
tart  seemed  to  be  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact."    It  is  a  traditional  error 
to  consider  such  a  sensation  us  a  frequent  warning  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm, 
tod  it  is  certainly  extremely  rare  for  the  patient  to  experience  any  sensation 
emsnating  from  a  particular  part  of  the  body.     The  onset  of  the  paroxysm 
ii  generally  marked  by  a  loud,  short,  and  piercing  shriek  or  cry,  which,  from 
iU  intensity  and  unnatnrol  character,  is  sometimes  truly  terrific.     The  face, 
at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  becomes  notably  pale.     The  direction  in  which 
the  fall  takes  place  is  almost  always  forward  on  the  face.     The  face  is  not 
infrequeutly  wounded  or  bruised  by  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  severe  burns 
are  sometimes  caused  by  falling  upon  heated  stoves  or  into  the  fire.     The 
eoofolaive  movements  at  once  begin.     These  are  at  first  tonic,  that  is,  the 
ninaclea  are  forcibly  contracted,  and  the  contraction  persists  for  several 
ieconda.     The  muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  arms,  forearms,  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, the  abdomen  and  chest,  are  frequently  involved,  and  present  a  tetanic 
rigidity.    In  most  cases  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body  are  more  affected 
than  those  of  the  other  side,  and  sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  the  con- 
VQlaions  are  limited  to  one  aide.     The  tonic  convulsions  last  for  a  period 
Urying  from  a  few  seconds  to  half  a  minute  or  somewhat  more.     The  con- 
cisions then  become  clonic,  that  is,  the  muscles  present  forcible  contractions 
And  relaxations  in  rapid  succession.     The  face  is  hideously  distorted,  the 
bead  is  moved  upon  the  trunk,  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  the  body  jerk 
with  violence.     The  tongue  is  sometimes  caught  between  the  teeth  and 
Wounded  by  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw.     This 
more  frequently  happens  during  the  clonic  convulsions.     Respiration   is 
nearly  suspended  by  the  tonic,  and  is  irregular  and  difficult  during  the  clonic 
convulsions.     A  quackling  noise  accompanies  the  respiratory  acts.     The 
bee  during  the  convulsions  becomes  deeply  congested  and  livid.    Convulsive 
masticatory  movements  are  accompanied  by  the  ejection  of  foamy  saliva, 
frequently  commingled  with  blood  from  the  wounded  tongue  or  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  cheek  being  caught  between  the  teeth.     The  violent  clonic  con- 
vnlaions  continue  for  a  period  varying  from  half  a  minute  to  three  minutes. 
The  period  to  the  observer  seems  to  be  much  longer,  but,  if  observed  by  the 
watch,  it  is  rarely  found  to  exceed  three  minutes.     The  convulsive  move- 
Dents  now  become  less  rapid  and  violent,  the  embarrassment  of  respiration 
diminishes,  the  patient  fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  paroxysm,  so  far  as  the 
convulsions  are  concerned,  is  ended.     The  paroxysms,  in  different  cases  and 
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different  paroxysms  in  the  same  case,  differ  mnch  as  regards  the  rioleoce  of 
the  convolsive  movements,  and  tlfe  extent  of  the  moscnlar  system  inroWed. 
The  convolsions  are  sometimes  especially  marked  in  the  face  and  upper  ex- 
tremities, and  they  may  be  limited  to  these  parts.  Paroxysms  differ  also  as 
regards  duration.  Th^ 'Violence  6f  the  convnlsi?e  movements  of  the  mnscles 
of  the  shoulder  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  luxation  of  the  humenu. 
A  case  in  which  this  repeatedly  occurred  has  fallen  under  my  obserrstioD. 
During  the  convulsions  the  urine  and  feces  are  sometimes  expelled,  and  an 
emission  of  semen  may  take  place. 

After  the  convulsions  have  ceased,  consciousness  may  be  speedily  regained, 
and  the  patient  only  experiences  a  sense  of  fatigue,  with,  usually,  a  dispoii- 
tion  to  sleep.    But  in  most  cases  the  state  of  coma  continues  for  a  variable 
period.     Frequently  the  respiration  for  some  time  is  stertorous,  and  thelipi 
are  puffed  out  with  expiration.     The  patient  remains  in  this  state  for  a  fe«r 
minutes,  or  for  half  an  hour.     The  pupils  are  dilated  and  do  not  contract 
on  exposure  to  light.    He  cannot  be  roused  from  the  comatose  state.  Orada* 
ally  he  emerges  from  this  state,  opens  his  eyes,  appears  confused,  and  some 
time  elapses  before  he  is  able  to  appreciate  his  situation  and  reply  to  qaes* 
tions.     If  he  attempt  at  once  to  walk,  he  reels  like  a  person  intoxicated- 
Occasionally  the  patient  passes  from  the  apoplectiform  state  into  one  of 
delirium.     He  talks  incoherently,  manifests  hallucinations,  and  sometimeii 
the  delirium  assumes  the  form  of  mania  during  which  he  may  be  dang^roa^ 
to  himself  or  others.     After  recovery  of  the  mental  faculties,  there  is  cora^ 
plete  inability  to  recall  anything  which  has  transpired  during  the  paroxysm^ 

The  paroxysms  recur  after  intervals  which  are  extremely  variable  in  differ'" 
ent  cases.  The  intervals  may  extend  over  many  months  or  years.  On  th^ 
other  hand,  they  recur,  in  some  cases,  daily  and  even  many  times  daily*. 
When  a  paroxysm  once  occurs  other  paroxysms  are  almost  sure  to  follow 
sooner  or  later.  In  most  cases  the  paroxysms  at  first  are  more  widely  sepa* 
rated  than  after  they  have  repeatedly  recurred ;  they  become,  as  a  rule,  more 
and  more  frequent  until  the  affection  is  confirmed.  In  some  cases  the  recur- 
rence is  periodical.  In  females  sometimes  paroxysms  occur  regularly  at  the 
menstrual  period.  Periodicity,  however,  is  not  the  rule,  the  intervals  gene- 
rally varying  considerably  in  the  same  case.  But  in  certain  cases  of  confirmed 
epilepsy,  about  the  same  number  of  paroxysms  take  place  in  successive  periods 
of  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  the  whole  of  a  year.  Exceptionably,  the  recurrence 
of  the  paroxysms  becomes  less  frequent  after  a  time,  and  a  patient  who,  for 
several  years  has  been  subject  to  paroxysms  after  short  intervals,  may  after- 
ward have  long  intermissions.  Occasionally,  having  recurred  more  or  less 
frequently  for  months  or  years,  they  cease  altogether  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  then  return  with  not  less,  and  perhaps  greater,  frequency  than 
before. 

In  some  cases  a  series  of  paroxysms  occurs  in  rapid  succession  during  a  day 
or  during  several  successive  days.  As  many  as  one  hundred  and  even  a 
larger  number  of  paroxysms  have  been  known  to  occur  during  twenty-four 
hours.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  at  Blackwell's  Island 
hospital,  paroxysms  took  place  at  intervals  of  a  few  moments  for  fourteen 
consecutive  days.  The  patient  recovered,  and  the  paroxysms  did  not  again 
recur  for  several  months.  When  a  series  of  paroxysms  thus  occur,  the  mind 
is  notably  impaired  for  a  time;  the  patient  is  childish  and  perhaps  idiotic 
for  several  days,  but  gradually  recovers  the  habitual  state  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Hemiplegia  occasionally  follows  a  series  a  paroxysms.  This 
occurred  in  the  case  just  referred  to.  The  paralysis,  in  such  cases,  is  usually 
of  brief  duration. 

Epileptic  paroxysms  occur  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.     Thej  are  apt 
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to  occur  daring  the  Dight.    In  some  cases,  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  they 

occur  only  at  night.    In  these  cases  the  affection  may  have  existed  long 

l>efore  Its  existence  is  ascertained.     I  have  known  a  case  in  which,  the 

paroxysms  never  occurring  in  the  daytime,  the  existence  of  the  affection  was 

for  a  long  period  concealed  from  the  patiebt     It  i»  a  cnrions  fact  that  the 

paroxysms  are  nsnally  suspended  during  the  course  of  an  acute  disease.     A 

patient^  for  example,  subject  to  daily  paroxysiQS  became  affected  with  typhoid 

fever.    Daring  the  career  of  the  fever  no  paroxysms  occurred,  and  among 

the  events  denoting  convalescence  was  the  return  x)f  the  epilepsy. 

Of  the  essential  pathological  condition  in  epilepsy  we  have  no  positive 
knowledge.  This  affection  is  not  to  be  excepted  in  the  statement  that  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  warrants  only  con- 
jectorea  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  perversions  which  constitute 
the  aeuroses.  Paroxysms,  in  all  respects  like  those  of  epilepsy,  are,  in  some 
cites,  connected  with,  and  doubtless  in  some  way  dependent  upon,  certain 
intri-eranial  lesions,  such  as  tumors  of  various  kinds,  inflammatory  softening 
of  the  brain,  meningitis,  and  they  sometimes  follow  fracture  with  depression 
of  the  skall.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that,  in  these  cases,  the  various  lesions  simply 
stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  unknown  pathological  condition  giving 
rise  to  the  paroxysms.  The  researches  of  Van  der  Kolk  show  the  existence, 
ifter  death,  of  induration  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  exudation  in  some 
cases,  and  softening  from  fatty  degeneration  in  other  cases,  with  enlargement 
ef  the  capillary  vessels.  These  changes,  however,  are  to  be  considered  as 
cfliBctB  of  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  incident  to  the  paroxysms,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  much  pathological  importance  belongs  to  them.  An 
interesting  fact  with  respect  to  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  is  pointed  out 
hj  the  author  just  named.  In  epileptics  who  bite  their  tongues  in  the 
paroxysms,  the  capillary  vessels  are  enlarged  in  the  course  of  the  hypoglossus 
nerve,  and  in  those  who  never  or  very  rarely  bite  their  tongues,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vessels  is  in  the  course  of  the  vagus.* 

The  fonctional  condition  which  constitutes  epilepsy  strictly  can  only  be 
said  to  exist  when  the  paroxysms  occur.     It  may  be  presumed  that  this  con- 
<)ition  is  essentially  the  same  when  similar  paroxysms  are  symptomatic  of 
cerebral  lesions,  or  when  they  occur  in  the  course  of  other  affections,  for 
example,  nrssmia,  as  when  epilepsy  is  an  idiopathic  affection.     The  agencies 
Prodocing  this  condition  are  supposed  to  be,  in  some  cases,  seated  at  the 
centre  of  the  cerebro-spinal  neVvous  system,  and  the  affection  has  then  been 
dittlngoished  as  "centric;"  in  other  cases  the  condition  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  morbid  influences  transmitted  to  the  centre  of  this  system  from  some 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  affection  has  then  been  called  "excentrio"  or 
"centripetal."    With  regard  to  these  points,  however,  we  have  no  positive 
knowledge.     Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  pathology  of  the 
slTection,  the  author  will  simply  state  that  the  humoral  doctrine,  as  enunciated 
bj  Todd  and  some  others,  seems  to  him  to  be  rendered  probable  by  analo- 
gical reasoning.     Todd  attributes  the  affection  to  an  abnormal  development 
of  nervous  force  which  manifests  itself  in  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  as  a  Leyden 
jar,  when  charged  with  electricity  to  a  certain  state  of  tension,  gets  rid  of 
the  disturbance  by  the  disruptive  discharge.     This  undue  nervous  force  he 
attributes  to  the  accumulation  of  some  material  in  the  blood  which,  acting 
on  the  brain  as  a  poison,  excites  the  '*  disruptive  discharge,"  leaving  the 
nervous  system  free  from  disturbance  until  a  fresh  accumulation  excites  a 
new  paroxysm.     The  following  facts  are  cited  by  Todd  as  supporting  this 

■  On  the  Minute  Stmoture  and  Fanctions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata. 
Publications  of  the  2iew  S/denham  Society,  London,  vol.  iv.,  1859. 
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humoral  doctrine  of  epilepsy :  1.  The  influence  of  certain  toxic  agents  in 
producing  artificial  epilepsy.  2.  The  frequent  connection  between  epileptic 
convulsions  and  imperfect  etiminatory  action  of  the  kidneys.  3.  The  cor- 
respondence between  the  paroxysmal  character  of  epilepsy  and  that  of  other 
diseases  confessedly  humoral,  sut^h  as  ague  and  gout.  4.  The  fact  that  the 
introduction  of  certain  animal  poisons  (as  those  of  the  exanthemata  or  of 
typhus)  into  the  system  may  produce  epileptic  convulsions. 

The  causes  of  epilepsy  are  not  equally  operative  at  all  periods  of  life.  Of 
995  cases  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  age  when  the  affection  was  developed, 
by  Moreau,  in  87  it  existed  at  birth,  it  was  developed  in  infancy  in  25  cases, 
from  2  to  ^0  years  in  281  cases,  from  10  to  20  years  in  364  cases,  from  20  to 
80  years  in  111  cases,  from  30  to  40  years  in  59  cases,  from  40  to  50  yean 
in  51  cases,  from  50  to  60  years  in  13  cases,  and  from  60  to  70  years  is  4 
cases.*  The  period,  according  to  these  statistics,  most  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  affection  is  from  10  to  20  years,  and  next  to  this  period  it 
occurs  most  frequently  from  2  to  1 0  years,  and  next  from  20  to  30  years, 
^s  regards  sex,  statistics  show  that,  prior  to  14  years  of  age,  each  sex  is 
about  equally  represented,  but  after  14  years  the  number  of  cases  in  females 
predominates.  Hereditary  predisposition,  if  the  question  be  limited  to  epi- 
lepsy, is  not  established  by  statistical  data,  but  facts  go  to  show  that  the  pro- 
genitors of  epileptics  in  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been  subject  to  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system. 

Of  particular  causes,  when  the  affection  is  idiopathic,  little  is  positively 
known.  It  is  certain  that  intemperance,  as  regards  the  use  of  alcohol,  may 
give  rise  to  it  Epileptic  paroxysms  occur  not  infrequently  in  drunkards, 
and  cease  to  recur  in  cases  in  which  reformation  of  intemperate  habits  is 
effected.  It  is  one  of  the  occasional  effects  of  lead  poisoning.  Venereal 
excesses,  and  especially  habits  of  masturbation,  have  been  supposed  to  be 
not  infrequent  causes.  The  supposition  is  highly  probable,  but  an  accumu- 
lation of  facts  establishing  this  causative  connection  is  desirable.  A  female 
patient,  23  years  of  age,  unmarried,  who  had  been  subject  to  paroxysms 
occurring  almost  nightly  for  two  years,  stated  to  me,  voluntarily,  that  she 
was  taught  to  masturbate  at  six  years  of  age,  and  continued  the  practice 
almost  daily  until  she  was  fourteen.  At  this  age  she  became  religious,  and 
realizing  the  sinfulness  of  the  habit  discontipoed  it  She  was  afterward  tor- 
mented with  sexual  desires,  and  experienped  the  venereal  orgasm  almost 
nightly  during  sleep.  She  was  led  to  disclote  this  private  history  by  a  coa- 
viction  at  which  she  had  arrived  of  her  own  accord,  that  it  was  importaai 
with  reference  to  the  source  of  the  epilepsy.  To  what  extent  the  antecedait 
history  in  cases  of  epilepsy  would  furnish  corresponding  facts  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Epilepsy  has  been  known  to  occur  in  persons  affected  with 
tssnia,  and  to  cease  after  the  expulsion  of  the  worm. 

In  persons  subject  to  epilepsy,  the  paroxysms,  in  the  great  minority  of 
cases,  occur  without  any  obvious  adequate  exciting  cause.  The  causes' de- 
termining the  attack,  as  a  rule,  are  intrinsic.  Persons  not  infrequently  are 
able  to  judge,  by  experience,  from  certain  indefinite,  sensations,  that  thcj 
will  ere  long  have  a  paroxysm.  These  sensations  disappear  after  the  parox- 
ysm has  occurred,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  feel  better  after 
recovery  from  the  immediate  effects  of  a  paroxysm  than  for  some  time  prior 
to  its  occurrence.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  aura  which  sometimes  pre- 
cedes the  paroxysm  denotes  the  existence  of  an  exciting  cause,  emanating 
from  the  part  to  which  the  aura  is  referred.  This  supposition  rests  only  on 
conjecture.     A  case  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  in  which  the  patient,  a 

'  M6m.  de  TAoad.  de  M6d.,  Paris,  1853,  vide  Valleix,  op.  oit. 
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feoile,  experienced  the  first  paroxysm  daring  the  first  act  of  sexual  congress 
after  marriage.  Sabseqaentlj,  a  paroxysm  occurred  at  each  marital  connec- 
tion, but  after  a  time  paroxysms  took  place  without  this  exciting  cause,  and 
the  patient  became  a  confirmed  epileptic.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  an 
attack  may  occur  from  imitation,  j^n  instance  has  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion :  A  female  was  employed  as  an  attendant  on  a  lady  who  was  subject  to 
epilepsy.  This  lady,  on  one  occasion,  had  a  series  of  paroxysms  in  quick 
soocession.  Her  attendant,  while  these  paroxysms  were  in  progress,  first 
manifested  hysterical  phenomena,  and  finally  experienced  a  distinct  epileptic 
paroxysm.  She  had  never  before  had  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  nor  did  another 
]>aroxysm  take  place,  the  person  remaining  within  my  observatio*  for  several 
years  afterward.  It  is  well  known  that  dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals are  liable  to  epilepsy.  Prof.  Dalton  has  related  to  me  the  following 
interesting  illustration  of  the  effect  of  imitation  in  the  canine  race :  A  dog, 
not  previously  affected  with  epilepsy,  was  in  company  with  another  dog  who 
vas  saliject  to  this  affection  ;  the  latter  being  seized  with  an  epileptic  parox- 
ysm, the  former  immediately  afterward  had  a  similar  attack.  This  occurred 
nnder  Prof.  Dalton's  observation. 

The  diagnosis  of  epilopsy,  in  its  ordinary  form,  rarely  offers  much  diffi- 
culty. The  disease  is,  in  general,  readily  ascertained,  when  it  hos  become 
confirmed.  In  cases  in  which  the  practitioner  has  not  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  any  of  the  paroxysms,  he  may  generally  obtain  sufficient  informa- 
tion respecting  the  distinctive  features  to  feel  sure  of  the  diagnosis.  The 
prominent  points  of  inquiry  are,  the  sudden  seizure,  the  cry  at  the  beginning 
of  the  paroxysm,  the  loss  of  consciousness,  the  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions, 
embarrassed  respiration,  ejection  from  the  mouth  of  frothy  saliva  often  mixed 
with  blood,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  fits.  An  examination  of  the  tongue, 
if  repeated  paroxysms  have  occurred,  in  some  cases  shows  cicatrices  result- 
ing from  the  wounds  of  this  organ,  which  are  quite  diagnostic. 

The  aflfection  is  to  be  discriminated  from  hysterical  convulsions;  the  latter 
present  points  of  difference  which  are  usually  sufficiently  marked.  The  con- 
vulsive movements  are  not  purely  automatic,  as  in  epilepsy,  but  proceed 
from  a  delirious  volition.  They  are  of  longer  duration  than  the  convulsive 
movements  in  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy;  they  are  developed  gradually.  Foam- 
ing at  the  month  does  not  ac^mpany  hysterical  convulsions ;  the  pupils  are 
not  dilated.  Epilepsy  may  b«  developed  in  persons  subject  to  hysteria,  and 
the  two  affections  may  be  associated. 

If  called  to  a  patient,  not  known  to  be  an  epileptic,  in  the  comatose  state 
^hich  succeeds  the  convulsions,  apoplexy  might  at  first  be  suspected ;  but  if 
the  convulsions  which  precede  this  state  have  been  observed  by  any  one,  in- 
formation respecting  their  occurrence  suffices  for  the  diagnosis.  If  the  con- 
vohiona  have  not  been  observed,  the  appearance  of  foam  and  blood  upon 
the  lips  is  diagnostic.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  to  be  considered,  and  the 
absence  of  hemiplegia  which  so  often  occurs  in  cases  of  apoplexy  and  very 
>^rely  in  cases  of  epilepsy. 

Epileptiform  conv^iions,  or  eclampsia,  occurring  in  children,  in  pregnant 
^oneo,  or  in  connection  with  the  affections  grouped  under  the  name  of 
^right's  disease,  are  to  be  discriminated  by  means  of  the  antecedent  and 
^^xitUng  umptoms.  A  paroxysm  of  convulsions  in  an  infant  or  child 
^fttOp  with  good  reason,  occasions  anxiety  lest  it  may  prove  the  beginning 
^  epilepsy.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  determine  this  point  at  once. 
^ere  is  more  reason  to  apprehend  epilepsy  in  proportion  as  the  convulsions 
^*^  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for.  Their  non-recurrence,  after  recovery 
•reni  the  attack,  affords  the  only  positive  proof  that  they  are  not  epileptic. 
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It  is  desirable  to  determine  whether  epileptic  paroxysms  are  connected 
with  lesions  affecting  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  or  whether  they  are  idio- 
pathic. With  reference  to  this  point,  symptoms  denoting  lesions  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  interrals  between  the  paroxysms.  Persisting  pain  in  the 
head,  paralysis,  and  disturbance  of  the  intellect  greater  than  the  epileptic 
paroxysms  will  account  for,  are  symptoms  pointing  to  cerebral  lesions. 
Lesions  are  to  be  suspected  if  the  epileptic  paroxysms  sacceed  an  injury  of 
the  head. 

Epilepsy  is  one  of  the  affections  which  are  sometimes  simulated  by  malin- 
gerers. More  or  less  of  the  appearances  which  are  presented  in  epileptic 
paroxysms#nay  be  Toluntarily  produced,  but  a  malingerer  must  be  rery  well 
acquainted  with  the  disease  to  represent  accurately  the  phenomena  in  the 
order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  and  certain  of  the  phenomena  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  will.  To  determine  a  case  of  deception,  let  it  be 
observed  if  the  face  become  at  first  pale  and  afterward  deeply  congeeted  and 
livid,  if  a  cry  be  uttered,  if  the  fall  be  forward  on  the  face,  if  the  conTolsiona 
are  at  first  tonic  and  afterward  clonic,  if  foamy  saliva  be  ejected  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  tongue  or  cheek  wounded  by  the  teeth.  Let  the  popils  be 
examined ;  these  cannot  be  voluntarily  dilated,  nor  their  mobility  on  the 
approach  of  light  prevented.  Let  the  duration  of  the  fit  be  noted ;  the  con- 
vulsions will  be  likely  to  be  unduly  prolonged.  Let  it  be  ascertained  if 
accompanying  and  succeeding  the  convulsions  is  coma,  with  insensibility  to 
pricking,  burning,  or  pinching  the  skin.  Let  the  attention  be  directed  to 
the  time  and  place  in  which  the  paroxysms  take  place.  Malingerers  will  Dot 
select  the  night,  nor  a  situation  in  which  they  will  not  be  observed.  They 
are  not  likely  to  fall  in  a  way  or  in  a  position  to  receive  injury.  The  aspect 
of  confusion  and  shame  which  is  manifested  on  recovering  conscionsneaa 
after  an  attack  of  epilepsy  is  not  easily  feigned. 

Epilepsy  may  exist  for  a  long  time  before  its  existence  is  ascertained  if 
the  paroxysms  occur  only  at  night.  The  disease  is  to  be  suspected  when 
patients  complain  of  awakening  from  time  to  time  with  headache,  lassitude, 
and  a  wounded  tongue.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  diagnosis  is  to  be 
settfed  by  causing  the  patient  to  be  watched  during  the  night. 

Owing  to  the  terrible  nature  of  the  tnalady^  and  the  apprehensions  felt  bj 
those  in  company  with  an  epileptic  lest  a  |tf|izysm  may  occur,  persons  are 
naturally  sensitive  with  respect  to  themsehV|^  their  relatives  being  said  to 
have  epilepsy.  For  this  reason  there  is  BQiiietimes  a  disposition  to  conceal 
the  nature  of  the  paroxysms  even  from  the  phmcian.  To  avoid  the  depreaa*  . 
ing  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  patient  which  a  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  M 
likely  to  produce,  it  is  sometimes  judicious  to  refrain  from  calling  it  epilepsy. 
In  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  under  my  observation  for  many  years,  the 
nature  of  ihfi  disease  was  never  communicated  to  her.  The  paroxysms, 
which  were  often  frequent  and  severe,  were  always  called  nervous  attacks, 
and  she  finally  died  of  an  intercurrent  affection,  without  knowing  that  she 
had  been  an  epileptic.  In  this  case,  ignorance  of  her  disease  enabled  her  to 
participate  in  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  from  i4l|ch,  owing  to  ber  sen- 
sitive nature,  she  would  have  shrunk  had  she  been  aware  that  she  was  aiBicted 
with  epilepsy. 

The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  as  regards  immediate  danger  from  the 
paroxysms,  is  always  favorable.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  a  paroxysm  to 
))rove  fatal.  When  it  does  prove  fatal,  death  is  caused  by  apnoea  arising 
from  prolonged  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the  laryngeal 
muscles.  The  liability  to  any  serious  result  is  small,  but  intra-cranial  hemor- 
rhage sometimes  occurs.  Nor  does  epilepsy  tend  to  give  rise'  to  any  par- 
ticular disease  or  diseases  of  a  dangerous  character.     Epileptics,  aa  a  rale. 
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are  not  Bbort-liTed,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  death  arises  from  other 
diseases,  to  the  development  of  which  the  epileptic  paroxysms  have  not  con- 
tribated.  In  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavor- 
able»  vix.»  as  regards  the  persistence  of  the  malady.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  disease  tends  to  become  confirmed,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  intrinsic 
tendency  is  to  increasing  frequency  of  the  paroxysms. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  viz.,  as  regards  the 
mental  condition.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  disease  tends  intrinsically  to 
impairment  or  disorder  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Epileptics,  esfiecially 
if  the  paroxysms  recur  at  short  intervals,  sooner  or  Iat«r  fall  into  imbecility. 
To  a  greater  or  less  extent  this  is  due  to  causes  other  than  tjie  intrinsic 
tendency  of  the  disease.  If  epilepsy  occur  in  early  life,  the  mental  faculties 
tre  not  developed  by  education  and  those  occupations  which  involve  their 
exercise ;  and,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  occurs  at  a  later  period,  the 
mental  {acuities  progressively  fail  from  disuse.  The  unhappy  sufferer  from 
this  terrible  disease  is  apt  to  lose  his  interest  in  those  objects  or  pursuits  in 
life  which  incite  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.  This  explanation, 
in  part,  of  the  apparent  effect  of  epilepsy  on  the  mind  has  an  important 
practical  bearing. 

Beference  has  been  already  made  to  mild  attacks  having  an  evident  relation- 
ibip  to  ordinary  epilepsy,  which  may  be  called  epileptoid  attacks.  It  is 
important  for  the  practitioner  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  significance  of 
these  attacks.  They  are  considered  by  French  writers  as  belonging  to  a 
variety  of  epilepsy  which  they  call  the  petit  mal,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  ordinary  form  which  they  call  the  grand  or  haui  mal.  These  attacks 
sometimes  precede  the  development  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  and  they  sometimes 
occur,  intercurrently,  in  persons  who  are  confirmed  epileptics. 

The  epileptoid  attacks  are  multiform.     A  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  for 

a  fev  seconds  occurs  in  some  cases,  during  which  the  body  may  remain  fixed, 

the  person  apparently  being  lost  in  deep  abstraction,  the  mental  faculties 

resuming  their  operation,  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place,  directly  the  attack 

pssaes  off.    In  a  case  of  confirmed  epilepsy  under  my  obaarvation,  the  patient, 

H  one  time,  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  was  subject  to  fre<)«ent 

stacks  of  the  kind  just  described.     During  the  attacks  she  remained  fixed 

Id  the  position  in  which  she.  happened  to  be  when  they  occurred.     For 

example,  if  standing  and  arfp|||^ng  her  hair,  the  hands  were  fixed  precisely 

I      » they  were  at  the  instant  ofWe  seizure.     On  some  days  these  attacks  took 

tk    phce  a  great  number  of  timea,  and  the  patient  did  not  appear  to  be  cou- 

H   icious  of  their  occurrence.    In  the  fixation  of  the  body  and  limbs  these 

Stacks  resemble  catalepsy.     In  the  case  just  referred  to,  the  only  convulsive 

Movements  were  6f  the  muscles  of  mastication.     Similar  attacks  are  some- 

tunes  accompanied  by  convulsive  movements  of  other  of  the  facial  muscles, 

of  the  moscles  of  the  neck,  and  slight  laryngeal  spasm.     In  some  cases  the 

Patient  falls,  but  recovers  and  rises  in  a  few  seconds.     Loss  of  consciousness 

J!^d  falling,  in  some  cases,  are  unattended  by  any  convulsive  movements. 

'^i^>Qsseau -relates  exipples  of  this  kind.     Of  course,  in  such  cases,  epileptoid 

^^tacks  are  to  be  discriminated  from  syncope. 

In  othir  epileptoid  attacks,  sudden  delirium  occurs,  continues  for  a  few 

^J^iids,  and  passes  off,  leaving  the  mind  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at 

Z^^  instant  of  the  seizure.     The  delirium  is  manifested  in  different  ways. 

j^oiisseaa  cites  a  case  in  which  the  patient  uttered  a  burst  of  laughter,  and 

^bet)  asked  why  he  laughed,  he  looked  surprised,  having  no  knowledge  of 

''M  he  had  done.     The  same  author  cites  exami)les  of  persons  engaged  in 

^•^versation,  debate,  or  other  occupations,  abruptly,  as  if  struck  by  a  snd- 

^^U  thought,  going  into  the  street  bareheaded,  and  walking  until  they  reco- 
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vered  themselves,  when  they  were  able  to  retorn  and  proceed  with  the  matter 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.*  The  foliowlDj^ 
example  came  nnder  my  observation  in  one  of  the  wards  of  Bellevoe  Hospi- 
tal :  A  female  patient  quietly  standing  in  the  ward,  suddenly  ottered  a  crj, 
and  ran  from  one  end  of  the  ward  to  the  other.  The  urine  was  at  the  sane 
time  expelled,  leaving  on  the  floor  traces  of  her  course.  Having  reached  tlie 
end  of  the  ward,  she  stopped,  looked  a  little  confused  and  quietly  retarDcd. 
The  following  is  another  example :  Some  years  ago,  a  young  man  who  btd 
been  subject  to  ordinary  epilepsy  for  twelve  years,  came  to  see  me  nccon- 
panied  by  his  attending  physician.  On  the  previous  evening,  from  time  to 
time,  he  had  paroxysms  of  Jumping  up  and  down  with  violence  for  a  few 
seconds.  In  walking  to  my  residence,  now  and  then  he  stopped  aod  peN 
formed  his  jumping  movements  in  the  street  After  sitting  down  and  replj* 
ing  quietly  to  my  questions,  he  began  to  jump  violently  in  the  chair  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  short  intervals.  He  was  desired  to 
go  into  an  adjoining  room  during  the  consultation,  and  while  there,  we  coold 
hear  him  jumping  from  time  to  time  with  much  noise. '  This  case  has  been 
already  referred  to  under  another  head. 

The  following  example  of  an  epileptoid  attack  is  interesting  from  its  pr^ 
senting  very  distinctly  the  aura  epileptica,  A  young  man,  aged  30,  bad 
been  for  ten  months  in  disordered  health,  suffering  from  palpitation  and 
mental  depression.  He  described  paroxysms  of  frequent  occurrence  durinjc 
the  time  just  stated,  in  which  he  felt  a  flash,  as  he  termed  it,  originatiDfC 
sometimes  in  the  chest,  sometimes  in  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  in  one  of 
the  lower  extremities,  rising  upward,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  suffocation, 
and,  on  reaching  the  head,  followed  by  momentary  confusion  of  mind.  He 
had  never  fallen.  In  some  of  these  attacks  he  had  felt  stiffness  of  the  ma>- 
cle  of  the  jaws  and  of  the  forehead.  The  attacks  were  irregular,  but  bad 
recurred  more  or  less  freqnently  every  week  for  the  preceding  ten  montb*. 
On  being  questioned  he  said  that  the  "  flash"  gave  the  sensation  of  a  streaio 
of  air  or  gas.  He  had  never  heard  or  read  aught  of  the  epileptic  anra. 
Nine  months  afterward,  this  patient  had  recovered  his  former  health,  aod  no 
lonf(^  had  the  paroxysms  above  described. 

Other  attacks  consist  of  convulsive  movements  of  certain  muscles  without 
loss  of  consciousness  or  delirium.     In  a  casfriBder  my  observation,  the  p*^ 
tient,  a  young  man  apparently  in  perfect  htMM^  first  consulted  me  for  t)^^ 
occasional  occurrence  of  convulsive  moveoieiiti  of  the  upper  extremities* 
From  time  to  time,  the  hands  were  violently  jerked,  and  whatever  he  mig^^ 
happen  to  hold  at  the  time  was  thrown  with  great  force.     It  was  unsafe  f^ 
him  to  hold  fragile  articles.     A  careful  examination  in  this  case  reveal^ 
nothing  abnormal  save  these  convulsive  movements.    They  became  more  af  ^ 
more  frequent,  and,  shortly,  they  extended  to  the  lower  limbs,  so  that  he 
repeatedly  thrown  down  for  an  instant,  still  without  loss  of  consciousnt 
At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  he  had  a  severe  paroxysm     ^ 
epilepsy,  and  the  malady  is  now  established.     In  a  case  now  under  obsertr  ^ 
tion,  paroxysms  occur  daily,  more  or  less  frequently^^  which  the  bead 
forcibly  drawn  toward  the  right  shoulder,  and  retained  there  tof  a  fi 
seconds.     This  affection  has  existed  now  for  Ave  years,  without  evlntuati 
in  epilepsy.     The  paroxysms,  however,  have  increased  in  frequency 
seventy,  and  he  appears  to  have  loss  of  consciousness  for  a  few  secondT 
although  he  does  not  fall.     In  other  respects  the  patient  is  apparently  we 
He  is  a  young  physician  and  suffers  from  the  anxiety  incident  to  a  knowled 

1  Vide  Cliniqae  M^dioale,  tome  ii. 
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of  the  fact  that  these  attacks  may  be  premonitory  of  the  tralj  epileptic 
parozjsms. 

Epileptoid  attacks,  occarring  in  persons  who  have  never  had  epileptic 
pftroxysms,  are  to  be  considered  as  denoting  a  pathological  condition  which, 
ftillj  developed,  constitotes  epilepsy.  Hence,  the  obvious  importance  of 
BOt  overlooking  their  significance,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  malady  which  is  foreshadowed.  Facts  showing  how  frequently 
epileptoid  attacks  occur  without  being  followed  by  epilepsy,  are  wanting, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  by  no  means  invariably  follows.  The  physi- 
cian, therefore,  should  not  excite  unduly  the  fears  of  the  patient  or  friends, 
by  predicting  the  development  into  epilepsy. 

The  treatment  of  epilepsy  relates  to  the  management  of  the  paroxysms 
and  to  measures  for  effecting  a  cure.  The  latter  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
intervals.  Curative  treatment,  as  in  other  of  the  neuroses,  may  be  conveni- 
ently considered  as  rational  and  empirical. 

The  rational  treatment  consists  in  deriving,  as  far  as  possible,  indications 
from  an  investigation  of  each  case  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  system, 
coexisting  disorders,  and  circumstances  which  may  be  suspected  of  standing 
in  a  causative  relation  to  the  malady.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit  or 
plethoric,  dietetic,  and  other  measures  addressed  to  this  state,  are  rationally 
indicated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  be  ansBmic,  measures  of  an 
opposite  character  are  indicated.  Disorders  of  the  digestive  system,  uterine 
aflbctions,  and,  in  short,  morbid  disturbances  anywhere  in  the  economy, 
should  receive  appropriate  treatment ;  they  may,  possibly,  be  in  some  way 
concerned  in  the  development  or  perpetuation  of  the  malady.  The  presence 
or  otherwise,  of  tsBnia  is  to  be  ascertained.  Inquiries  with  respect  to  syphilis 
are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Habits  of  life,  with  respect  to. the  probable  or  pos- 
sible causation,  are  to  be  scrutinized.  Over-tasking  of  mind  or  body,  uadue 
exposure,  on  the  one  hand,  and  sedentary  habits  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts 
with  regard  to  mental  and  moral  influences,  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  and  especially  over-indulgence  in  venery  or 
the  practice  of  masturbation,  are  to  be  inquired  into,  la  brief,  an  important 
part  of  the  rational  treatment  consists  in  enforcing  observance,  in  all  re- 
spects, of  the  laws  of  health.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  numerous 
and  varied  details  which  this  part  of  the  treatment  involves. 

The  empirical  treatment  eeitflsts  in  the  employment  of  remedies  or  thera- 
pentical  measures  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  sometimes  curative. 
These  are  exceedingly  numerous.  It  would  require  many  pages  simply  to 
ennmerate  the  medicines,  the  curative  efficacy  of  which,  in  certain  cases,  has 
been  attested  by  honest  and  competent  observers.  The  list  is  so  extensive, 
the  testimony  with  respect  to  particular  remedies  is  so  conflicting,  and  the 
iostanees  of  incurable  epilepsy  are  so  numerous,  that  practitioners  are  apt 
to  enter  upon  the  treatment  of  a  case  without  much  expectation  of  success. 
For  the  reasons  just  stated,  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  allowed  to  con- 
tinne  without  persevering  efforts  to  effect  a  cure,  and  this  fact  may,  in  a 
measure,  acconnt  for  the  number  of  cases  in  which  patients  remain  hope- 
lessly epUeptics.  Of  the  host  of  remedies  which  have  been  employed,  many 
have  douotless  proved  successful  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  But  with- 
out any  disposition  to  deceive  either  themselves  or  others,  practitioners  have 
often  been  led  to  over-estimate  the  success  of  different  remedies  by  not 
making  allowance  for  the  following  facts :  Any  active  remedy  will  frequently 
prevent  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  for  a  considerable  period.  Under  the 
nse  of  a  certain  remedy,  a  patient  passes  weeks  or  months  without  a  par- 
oxysm ;  he  is  ready  to  believe  himself  cured,  and  the  physician  is  happy  to 
participate  in  this  belief.     Now,  sooner  or  later,  the  paroxysms,  in  most 
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cases,  retarn ;  the  patient  despairs  of  benefit  from  treatment,  or  consalti 
another  physician.     The  retnrn  of  the  malady  may  not  be  known  to  the 
physician  who  had  supposed  that  a  cure  was  effected,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
he  may  ha?e  reported  the  case  as  one  cured  by  the  remedy  employed. 
Again,  the  paroxysms  cease,  in  «ome  cases,  to  recnr  for  weeks  or  months  or 
years,  without  any  treatment.     I  have  notes  of  a  case  in  which  paroxysms 
more  or  less  in  number  every  month,  and  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  had  occurred  for  sixteen  years,  a  great  variety  of  remedies 
having  been  tried  without  avail ;  at  length,  after  all  treatment  had  been  dis- 
continued, the  paroxysms  ceased  to  recur  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  they 
again  returned,  but  at  long  intervals.     Making,  however,  due  allowance  for 
the  temporary  interruption  of  the  malady  either  by  the  treatment  or  spon- 
taneously, there  remain  a  certain  number  of  undoubted  cure^  effected  by 
different  remedies.     In  view  of  this  fact,  cases  should  not  be  abandoned 
without  the  faithful  trial  of  many  remedies.   .Of  the  various  remedies  which 
have  been  considered  as  curative,  those,  within  late  years  and  at  the  present 
time,  in  most  repute,  are  the  following  :   The  nitrate  and  other  preparations 
of  silver,  preparations  of  zinc,  digitalis,  opium,  and  the  narcotic  extracts* 
more  especially  belladonna,  and  the  bromide  of  potassium. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  has  long  been  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  and  its  occa- 
sional efficacv  rests  on  abundant  testimony.  That  it  will  not  effect  a  care 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  failing  to  make  tri|U  of 
it  in  cases  which  resist  other  remedies.  Commencing  with  a  fraction  of  m 
grain  three  times  daily,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  to  three  or  four 
grains.  An  effect  of  the  prolonged  use  of  this  remedy,  in  some  cases,  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  permanent  blueness  of  the  skin.  To  avoid  this  effect, 
the  remedy  should  be  suspended  for  a  time,  after  having  been  continoed  for 
two.  or  three  months.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  less  likely  to  produce  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  but  is  less  powerful  as  a  remedy.  The  chloride  of 
silver  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Perry,  of  Philadelphia. 

Orthe  preparations  of  zinc,  the  oxide  has  been  found  curative  by  different 
observers,  and  is  advocated  especially  by  Herpin,^  who  claims  that,  in  his 
hands,  a  cure  was  effected  by  this  remedy  in  26  of  42  cases.  The  mode  of 
administration  advised  by  Herpiii,  is  to  give  at  first  from  six  to  eight  grains 
daily  in  divided  doses  an  hour  after  each  n^eaL  The  quantity  given  daily  is 
to  be  increased  by  two  grains  each  week,  nnUI  it  reaches  forty-five  g^ins, 
this  quantity  to  be  continued  for  three  months.  The  remedy  is  not  to  be 
discontinued  after  the  cessation  of  the  fits. 

The  prospect  of  effecting  a  cure,  according  to  Herpin,  by  this  or  anj 
remedy,  other  things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the  small  number  of  fits 
which  have  occurred.  If  there  have  been  more  than  500  fits  the  probabilitj 
of  a  cure  is  extremely  small.  In  a  few  cases,  under  my  observation,  in 
which  the  treatment  as  laid  down  by  Herpin  was  faithfully  carried  out,  the 
remedy  proved  unsuccessful.  The  cases  reported  by  this  author,  however, 
afford  indubitable  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  curative  power.  And 
with  reference  to  any  remedy  for  this  disease,  there  is  -no  known  means  of 
determining  beforehand  whether  it  will  be  likely  to  prove  snccessQpl  in  any 
particular  case.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  this  remedy,  it  nas  been 
difficult  to  continue  it  long  after  the  maximurto  of  quantity  is  reached,  on 
account  of  the  strong  antipathy  to  it  which  the  patient  acquires.  In  a  paper 
published  after  the  prize  essay  by  Ilerpin,  he  advises  the  lactate,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  oxide  of  zinc.  Babington  prefers  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  has 

1  Op.  oit.  Vide  Analytical  Review  in  Brilisb  and  Foreign  Medioo-Cbir.  BeTlew, 
London,  1853. 
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Carried  the  qnantity  given  per  diem  for  seyeral  weeks  in  succession  to  36 
ipvios  without  prodaciug  nansea.^  The  phosphate  of  zinc  is  recommended 
bj^r.  Barnes.'    The  yalerianate  of  zinc  is  an  eligible  preparation. 

The  ammoniated  copper  has  been  found  caratiTC.  Of  12  cases  treated 
ezclusivelj  with  this  remedy,  by  Herpin,  four  were  cnred.  The  dose  is  half 
a  grain  increased  gradually  to  four  or  five  grains.  The  sulphate  of  copper 
has  also  been  employed  successfully. 

Digitalis  is  said  to  have  been  long  a  remedy  of  mnch  repnte  in  Ireland  for 
epilepsy,  and  its  efficacy  is  attested  by  Sharkey,  Crampton,  Cormack,  and 
Corrig^n.  The  infusion  is  the  preparation  to  be  preferred.  The  qnantity 
giTen  daily  is  to  be  increased  to  the  amonnt  which  is  tolerated,  and  con- 
tinaed  steadily  for  several  months. 

Opium,  is  among  the  remedies  recommended  as  sometimes  cnrative,  and, 
perhaps,  it  deserves  a  trial  more  extended  than  appears^as  yet  to  have  been 
giren  to  it.  The  evils  of  the -habitual  use  of  opinm  are  to  be  considered, 
bat  with  a  fair  probability  of  effecting  a  cure  of  the  epilepsy  the  physician 
would  be  warranted  in  exposing  his  patient  to  this  danger. 

Of  the  different  narcotic  extracts,  belladonna  has  the  strongest  claims, 
based  on  the  testimony  of  different  observers.  Trousseau  is  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  this  remedy,  as  capable  of  effecting  a  cure  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
eases,  and  frequently  ameliorating  the  condition  of  epileptics  when  it  fails  to 
prova  cnrative.  Trousseau  insists  that  a  fair  test  of  this  remedy  requires  its 
conunnance  for  a  period  not  limited  to  months,  but  embracing  several  years. 
His  mode  of  administration  is  to  begin  with  a  small  dose  of  the  extract  (gr. 
1—5)  once  daily,  which  is  to  be  continued  for  a  month  without  increase. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  the  dose  is  to  be  doubled,  until  as  large  a  dose  as 
pftn  be  conveniently  borne  is  reached.  The  tolerance  of  the  remedy  differs 
in  different  cases.  After  the  disease  is  perceptibly  modified,  the  doses  are 
dimiDished  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  increased.  Atropine  may  be 
employed  in  lieu  of  belladonna,  the  mode  of  administration  being  similar. 
With  the  nse  of  belladonna  or  atropine,  Trousseau  frequently  combines  the 
employment  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  copper,  and  the  lactate  of  zinc' 

The  bromide  of  potassium  has  recently  come  into  vogue  as  a  remedy  in 
^ilepsy.  It  has  appeared  to  be  curative  in  isolated  cases  reported  in  medi- 
<ial  joamals.  Dr.  S.  W.  D.  Williaps  has  given  the  results  of  37  cases  treated* 
^ith  this  remedy  for  five  months,  the  patients  being  lunatics  in  the  North- 
ampton Oeneral  Lunatic  Asylum  (England).  The  number  of  fits  was  regis- 
tered during  these  five  months,  and  compared  with  the  number  of  fits  in  the 
■%aie  cases  for  the  five  months  preceding  those  during  which  the  remedy  was 
Rives,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same  in  both  series  of  five  months. 
1*116  number  of  fits  among  the  males  was  decreased  by  306,  and  among  the 
femtles  by  157.  All  the  patients  but  5  males  and  6  females  were  more  or 
1^91  benefited,  but  no  patient  was  cnred.  All  the  patients  were  more  or  less 
^niaoe.  Such  a  collection  of  cases  offers  the  smallest  probability  of  cure  by 
**>J  treatment* 

It  will  suffice  to  mention  some  other  remedies  which  are  worthy  of  trial, 
*f*  follows :  Strychnia,  or  nnx  vomica,  recommended  in  small  doses,  espe- 
^'^ly  by  Marshall  Hall ;  cotyledon  umbilicus,  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  juice  or 
^^f  a  drachm  of  the  inspissated  juice  to  be  given  twice  daily  ;  indigo,  com- 
'^^Ocing  with  moderate  doses  and  increasing  to  the  amount  which  the  sto- 

'  Bralthwalto's  Retrospeot,  Pari  ill.  p.  21. 

London  L«ioet,  January,  1858.  '  Cliniqne  M^icale. 

•».  ^  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazett%  vide  Boston  Medioal  and  Sargical  Journal, 
*'^.  22, 1864. 
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macb  will  bear;  valerian,  in  large  doses,  continoed  for  a  long  period;  mask, 
camphor,  cimicifaga,  and  oil  of  tarpentiue. 

Van  der  Kolk  asserts  that  coonter-irritation  over  the  nocha,  by  means  of 
wet  cupping,  setons,  and  issues,  has  proved  in  his  hands  saccessful.  Others 
have  claimed  for  these  measures  success. 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  paroxysm  depends  upon  a  morbid  agency 
springing  from  some  part  more  or  less  remote  from  the  nervous  centres,  and 
that  the  aura  indicates  the  point  of  departure  of  this  agency,  it  baa  been 
proposed  to  interrupt  the  nervous  communications  with  the  part  by  meant 
of  ligatures,  section  of  nerves,  the  actual  cautery,  and  even  amputation  of 
an  extremity.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  paroxysms  are  not  pre* 
ceded  by  an  aura,  and  when  this  exists  there  is  no  ground  for  the  conjectore 
that  it  denotes  a  causative  agency.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  treat- 
ment based  upon  this  supposition  has  proved  sncceasful. 

Surgical  measures  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  in  addition  to  those  just  alladed 
to,  are,  ligation  of  the  carotids,  tracheotomy,  and,  after  injuries  of  the  head, 
trephining.  Ligation  of  one  or  both  of  the  carotids  has  been  repeatedly 
tried,  but  the  results  do  not  warrant  its  being  recommended.  The  same  is 
true  of  tracheotomy,  which  was  warmly  advocated  by  Marshall  Hall.  Tre- 
phining, when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  epilepsy  may  depend  on 
depression,  fracture  of  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  spicula  of  bone,  or  a 
collection  of  blood  or  pus,  is  a  warrantable  operation.  In  35  cases  collected 
and  analyzed  by  my  colleague.  Prof.  Stephen  Smith,  the  reselts  of  this  ope- 
ration were  as  follows :  **  Relieved  but  not  cured,  3.  Immediate  relief  after 
operation  and  no  farther  note  of  result,  2.  Relieved  for  one  month  or  onder, 
when  last  seen,  3;  between  one  and  six  months,  3;  between  six  months  and 
one  year,  6 ;  between  one  and  five  years,  3.  Set  down  cured,  but  lapse  of 
time  from  date  of  operation  to  time  last  seen  not  given,  7."^ 

It  remains  to  consider  the  treatment  called  for  during  the  paroxysms. 
These  are  rarely  witnessed  by  the  physician,  save  when  a  series  of  paroxysms 
occur  in  quick  succession.  The  duration  of  a  single  paroxysm  is  so  short 
that,  if  the  physician  do  not  happen  to  be  present,  it  ends  before  he  reaches 
the  patient.  The  instructions  to  friends  or  attendants  should  be,  to  place 
the  patient  on  a  bed,  if  practicable,  and  not  to  attempt  to  restrain  by  force 
the  convulsive  movements.  All  articles  of  dress  which  constringe  the  neck 
or  chest  should  be  removed  or  loosened.  To  prevent  wounding  of  the 
tongue,  a  roll  of  linen  or  a  piece  of  soft  wood  may  be  introduced  between 
the  teeth.  A  congregation  of  spectators  around  the  patient  should  be  pre- 
vented, and  free  ventilation  provided  for.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet 
after  the  paroxysm  has  ceased,  and  soothed  by  cooling  lotions  to  the  bead. 

When  a  series  of  paroxysms  occur,  measures  may  be  employed  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  Ether,  valerian,  belladonna,  and  opium  may  be  given  for 
this  object.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  may  be  tried.  Compression  of 
the  carotids  may  prove  successful,  if  other  measures  fail.  The  method  of 
employing  this  measure  is  as  follows :  Compression  is  to  be  made  upon  one 
of  the  primitive  carotids  at  a  time,  and  if  the  convulsive  movements  are  most 
marked  on  one  side  of  the  body,  the  carotid  on  the  opposite  side  shonld  be 
first  compressed.  The  compression  with  the  finger,  pressing  the  artery 
against  the  vertebral  column,  may  be  continued  steadily  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  then  the  artery  on  the  opposite  side  may  be  compressed  for  the 

'  Vide  Article  on  the  Surgioal  Treatment  of  Epilepsy,  etc.,  New  York  Joamal  ai 
Medicine,  March,  1852.  Prof.  Smith,  in  this  article,  gives  a  sninmary  of  faoU  with 
respect  to  setons,  issues,  cauterizations,  an^toozas,  operations  on  the  scalp,  traohe- 
otomj,  amputation,  operations  on  the  ner^^  operations  on  the  arteries,  and  tie* 
phining. 
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same  period,  and  thus,  nlternatelj,  the  compreRBion  made  on, either  side.     If 
the  convolsions  are  seyere,  both  arteries  ntay  be  compressed  simnltaneooslj. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  patients  to  be  provided  with  a  remedy  to  ward  off  an 
impending  paroxysm.  Chloric  ether,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  the  componnd 
spirits  of  lavender,  or  the  extract  of  valerian  may  be  prescribed  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  paroxysm  may  perhaps  be  postponed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be 
Jreveiitable  by  any  measures  resorted  to  when  pfemonitions  are  experienced. 
n  a  case  under  my  observation,  a  friend  sat  by  the  side  of  the  patient  the 
whole  of  an  afternoon,  and,  when  the  premonition  was  felt,  dashed  a  little 
water  into  the  face.  The  paroxysm  was  apparently  prevented  for  the  time, 
but  it  occurred  directly  the  ebbrt  to  prevent  it  was  discontinued. 

A  highly  important  point  connected  with  the  management  of  epileptics 
relates  to  measures  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  mental  faculties.  In  so 
far  as  impairment  of  mind  proceeds  from  disuse  of  the  mental  faculties,  it 
may  be  obviated^or  retarded  by  taking  pains  to  secure  as  much  exercise  of 
these  faculties  as  practicable.  It  conduces  greatly  to  an  alleviation  of  the 
unhappy  condition  of  epileptics  for  them  to  participate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  the  interests  and  social  enjoyments  of  life ;  and,  if  practicable,  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  conceal  from  them  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  malady 
with  which  they  are  afflicted.  I  have  known  marriage  to  be  advised  by  the 
physician  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady.  Such  advice  cannot  be  too  strongly 
eensured.  There  is  no  ground  to  expect  that  the  malady  will  be  favorably 
affected  by  marriage.  With  reference  to  this  step,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician to  explain  fully  to  the  family  of  the  patient,  if  not  to  the  patient,  the 
nature  of  the  malady. 

The  existence  of  epilepsy  is  an  important  fact  in  certain  medico-legal 
oases.  In  the  transient  delirium  which  sometimes  succeeds  epileptic  parox- 
ysms, and  which  may  be  incident  to  epileptoid  attacks,  violence  to  others, 
and  even  murder,  may  be  committed.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  delirium, 
lasting  for  hours  or  days,  in  connection  with  the  disease,  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  givirig  medical  testimony. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Hj8i«ria — Catalepsj — Ecstasy — Somnambalism — Tetanos. 

HT8TSBIA. 

Htstkria  belongs  among  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females.  The  phenomena 
embraced  under  tin's  name  are  observed  in  males,  but  examples  are  extremely 
rare.  Referring  the  reader  to  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  females,  or  to 
monographs,  for  a  full  consideration  of  the  affection,  I  shall  consider  it 
briefly. 

The  name  hysteria,  as  commonly  used,  embraces  a  multiplicity  of  morbid 
phenomena.  It  is  used  to  denote  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  mind  which  enters  largely,  as  a  morbid  element,  into  a  great 
Tariety  of  affections.  The  hysterical  condition,  as  regards  the  mind,  involves 
a  morbid  susceptibility  to  emotions  and  a  defective  power  of  the  will  to 
restrain  their  manifestations.  A  person,  whether  male  or  female,  is  said  to 
be  hysterical  who  weeps  or  laughsllllepressibly  on  inadequate  occasions  and 
when  these  emotional  acts  are  incongruous.     Frequently  these  manifestations 
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of  opposite  emotions  occur  in  alternation,  and  with  an  abnipt  transition. 
Weeping  and  laughter  are  physiological  acts  when  they  represent  emotions 
which  are  natural,  that  is,  excited  by  adequate  causes,  and  not  exceeding  the 
bounds  which  observation  shows  to  be  consistent  with  health.  These  acts 
are  pathological  when  they  do  not  represent  corresponding  emotions,  or 
when  they  proceed  from  emotions  which  are  unnatural  in  view  of  the  circom- 
stances  under  which  they  occur.  The  emotions  may  be  real,  but  morbidly 
excited  or  in  morbid  excess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hysterical  manifesta- 
tions, in  some  cases,  simulate  emotions  which  do  not  exist  Patients 
sometimes  weep  violently  without  experiencing  mental  anguish,  and  laogh 
immoderately  without  enjoyment.  An  intelligent  and  estimable  ladj,  in 
advanced  life,  who  was  under  my  observation  for  many  years,  was  subject  to 
spells  of  uttering  loud  explosive  sounds  resembling  those  of  laughter,  from 
which  she  declared  she  was  unable  to  refrain.  They  were  called,  in  the 
family,  her  laughing  or  screaming  fits.  These  were  the  only  hysterical 
phenomena  in  the  case,  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  administer  a  full 
opiate  to  arrest  them. 

A  tendency  to  exaggerate  subjective  symptoms  of  disease  often  enters 
into  the  hysterical  condition,  proceeding  sometimes  from  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  existing  symptoms,  and  sometimes  from  a  morbid  desire  to  excite 
interest  or  sympathy.  It  is  an  important  part  of  the  knowledge  and  tact  of 
the  practitioner  to  make  due  allowance  for  this  tendency  in  his  investigation 
of  symptoms.  In  some  cases  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  mind  leads  patients, 
to  undertake  to  practise  gross  frauds  as  regards  their  ailments.  They  pre- 
tend to  have  extraordinary  disorders,  and  resort  to  ingenious  and  persevering 
efforts  of  deception.  Here;  too,  the  knowledge  and  tact  of  the  physician 
are  called  into  requisition.  He  meets  not  infrequently  with  hysterical 
malingering  as  well  as  hysterical  self-deception.  Owing  to  the  facts  jost 
stated,  hysteria  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  with  either  imaginary 
complaints  or  imposition  ;  hence,  many  are  loath  to  consider  themselves  as 
affected  with  hysteria,  and  the  physician  learns  reserve  in  the  use  of  this 
term,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  patients. 

Other  symptoms  of  the  hysterical  condition  are,  a  painful  sense  of  con- 
striction in  the  epigastrium,  and  the  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
throat,  known  as  the  globus  hystericus.  To  these  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  morbid  sensations  might  be  added,  such  as  cephalalgia,  tinnitus  aurium^ 
eructations,  abdominal  tympanites,  irregular  chills  with  yawning  and  stretch- 
ing, diuresis,  twitching  of  muscles,  cramps,  etc.  etc.  Now,  the  nervods  and 
mental  disorder  which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the  hysterical 
condition,  may  be  associated  with  a  host  of  affections.  This  condition  may 
enter  more  or  less  as  an  element  into  almost  any  disease.  There  are  certain 
affections  with  which  it  is  frequently  associated,  viz.,  neuralgia,  especially 
supra-orbital,  cervico-occipital,  and  dorso-intercostal,  functional  disturbance 
of  the  heart,  hyperesthesia  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  elsewhere,  functional  paraplegia,  diminished  sensibility  to  pain 
in  portions  of  the  cutaneous  surface  (analgesia),  loss  of  voice  from  paraly- 
sis, or  nervous  aphonia,  a  peculiar  nervous  congh,  etc.  Associated  with 
the  hysterical  condition,  these  affections  are  often  considered  as  varied 
forms  of  hysteria ;  the  name  hysterical  is  applied  to  them.  Properly  con- 
sidered, they  simply  coexist  with  the  hysterical  condition.  The  circumstances 
under  which  these  affections  are  developed  are  often  favorable  for  hysterical 
manifestations,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  is  not  sufficient  groiDid  for 
calling  the  affections  hysterical.  Practically,  however,  it  is  important, 
always,  to  take  into  account  the  coexislince  of  the  hysterical  condition. 

What  I  have  called  the  hysterical  condition  embraces  the  milder  mani- 
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festations  of  hysteria.  Severer  forms  of  the  affection  are  hysterical  par- 
oxysms characterized  by  convalsive  movements,  by  coma  more  or  less  com- 
plete, and  by  deliriam.  In  some  cases  the  convnlsions  constitute  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  paroxysms,  coma,  in  these  cases,  nsnally  coexisting ; 
in  other  cases  coma  occurs  without  oonvulsions,  but  the  coma  may  precede 
or  follow  convnlsions,  and  in  some  cases  delirium  is  the  prominent  feature. 
The  severer  forms  of  hysteria,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  threefold, 
Tiz.,  hysterical  convulsions,  hysterical  coma,  and  hysterical  delirium. 

Hysterical  convulsions  occur  in  persons  subject  to  the  milder  manifesta- 
tions of  hysteria,  and  the  latter  are  frequently  premonitions  of  the  former. 
The  development  of  the  paroxysm  is  generally  gradual ;  the  convnlsions 
are  preceded  by  notable  distress  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  by  a  sense  of 
choking  or  suffocation,  and  sometimes  by  a  feeling  as  if  a  solid  body,  or 
ball,  ascended  from  the  abdomen  to  the  throat  {globus  hystericus).  The 
convulsive  movements  are  often  first  manifested  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids 
and  eyeballs.  Other  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  rarely  affected,  and, 
hence,  movements  more  or  less  rapid  of  the  eyes,  and  constant  nictation, 
are  highly  distinctive  of  an  hysterical  paroxysm,  if  the  movements  are  limited 
to  these  facial  muscles.  These  muscles  may  be  alone  affected,  but  frequently 
the  convulsive  movements  extend  to  the  extremities  and  trunk. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs 
is,  they  are  not  purely  automatic.  Patients  throw  their  limbs  in  various 
directions ;  they  tumble  about  the  bed  with  violence,  rolling  from  the  bed 
to  the  floor,  and  striking  with  force  against  solid  substances,  if  not  prevented  ; 
they  struggle  with  those  who  attempt  to  restrain  them,  and  sometimes  show 
a  prodigious  degree  of  strength.  After  continuing  active  movements  for 
several  minutes,  they  remain  comparatively  quiet  for  a  time,  and  the  convnl- 
sions are  then  renewed.  At  times  they  grasp  the  throat  as  if  to  remove  an 
obstruction,  strike  the  breast,  or  tear  the  hair.  These  movements  are  in 
great  measure  voluntary ;  they  are  directed  by  a  delirious  volition,  in  this 
respect  differing  essentially  from  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  or  eclampsia, 
which  are  purely  automatic  or  involuntary.  Automatic  movements,  however, 
in  certain  cases,  enter,  more  or  less,  into  hysterical  convulsions.  The  jaws 
are  sometimes  firmly  closed,  as  in  trismus.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
active  movements  the  muscles  are  often  rigid. 

Consciousness  during  the  active  motions,  and  in  the  intervals,  appears  to 
be  lost,  but  generally  the  patient  has  more  or  less  cognizance  of  what  is  said 
and  done,  a  fact  which  the  practitioner  may  often  turn  to  good  account  in 
the  management  The  face  is  sometimes  flashed  and  sometimes  pale»  Re- 
spiration is  often  notably  disturbed,  in  some  cases  being  extremely  rapid  and 
irregular,  in  other  cases,  slow  and  suspirions.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  foamy 
saliva  to  be  ejected  from  the  mouth,  or  for  the  tongne  to  be  bitten.  The 
spasm  of  the  larynx  and  muscles  of  respiration,  which  characterizes  epi- 
lepsy is  wanting,  the  nostrils  are  usually  dilated,  nictation  and  movements 
of  the  eyes  generally  continue.  The  pulse  is  frequently  but  little,  or  not  at 
all,  affected.  The  heart,  however,  sometimes  acts  with  violence  and  irregu- 
larity. The  tranquillity  of  the  circulation,  in  some  cases,  is  a  striking  feature. 
The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  much  in  different  cases.  It  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  is  limited  to  a  few  moments ;  it  may  continue  for  a  period  varying 
firom  half  an  hour  to  several  hours.  The  convulsive  movements  gradually 
g^  off,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  paroxysm  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
cries,  groans,  sighs,  loud  weeping,  or  spasmodic  laughter.  Copious  diuresis 
is  apt  to  occur  at  the  termination  of  the  paroxysm. 

It  is  important  to  discriminate  h^terical  convulsions  from  epileptic  parox- 
ysms and  epileptiform  convulsions  or  eclampsia.     The  foregoing  sketch  pre- 
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sents  certain  points  which,  in  general,  suffice  for  the  differentiai  diag^08iB,Tix., 
the  evidence  of  YoHtion  in  the  character  of  the  movements,  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  attack,  absence  of  convulsive  movements  of  the  moscles  of 
the  face,  excepting  those  of  the  eyes,  absence  of  foamy  saliva  and  blood  opon 
the  lips,  the  respiration  disordered,  but  not  suspended  by  spaam  of  the  larynx 
and  respiratory  muscles,  the  long  duration  of  the  paroxysm,  the  incomplete 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  the  hysteri- 
cal condition  prior  to,  and  following,  the  paroxysm.  It  is  a  fact,  however,^, 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  epilepsy  or  eclampsia  may  be  conjoined  wi 
hysterical  convulsions. 

Hysterical  coma  enters,  more  or  less,  into  the  paroxysms  jast 
It  may  precede  and  follow  them.     It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  co 
vulsive  movements  limited  to  the  eyelids  or  eyes,  but  it  occurs  without  an 
convulsions.     In  a  case  of  simple,  ordinary,  hysterical  coma,  the  patient  li 

apparently  in  a  state  of  profound,  tranquil  sleep.     The  coantenance  presen ^ 

a  natural  appearance;  the  respiration  is  quiet,  with  perhaps  occasional  sigl^^i, 
The  pulse  is  regular,  and  is  neither  accelerated  nor  retarded;  there  is  fr^^. 
quently  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  muscles.     Attempts  to  rouse  the  patie  ^mt 
from  this  state  are  either  ineffectual,  or  answers  to  questions  are  obtain ^sd 
with  much  difficulty  in  feeble  whispers.   The  muscles  offer  resistance  to  effoK—  If 
to  separate  the  jaws.     This  quasi  comatose  state  continues  for  a  Tariab^  le 

?eriod,  often  for  hours  and  sometimes  for  days,  if  not  successfully  treated, 
^atients  in  this  state  are  not  completely  unconscious ;  they  are  cognizant  of 
what  is  said  and  done.  Sensibility  to  pain  is  blunted,  but  not  abolishecS; 
pinching  or  pricking  the  skin  may  be  borne  without  flinching,  bnt  strong^^r 
impressions,  such  as  are  produced  by  the  application  of  a  heated  hammer  or 
the  prolonged  cold  douche,  occasion  suffering. 

Attacks  of  this  kind  occasion  great  alarm,  and  the  physician  will  natural  Ij 
participate  in  the  apprehensions  of  friends  if  he  fail  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  affection.     It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  apoplexy — the  diagnose  ic 
points  are  as  follows:   The  attacks  do  not  present  the  stertor  of  apople^^i 
and  hemiplegia  is  wanting;  the  pupils  respond  readily  to  light;  the  patie*^^ 
is  perhaps  known  to  be  subject  to  hysteria.    The  symptoms  of  the  hysteric?^ 
condition  precede  the  coma.     The  age  of  the  patient  will  be  likely  to  B^e 
nnder  the  period  when  apoplexy  is  most  apt  to  occur ;  and  in  ordinary  hy  ^ 
terical  coma  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  generally  speedily  declared  by  t  ^^ 
efficacy  of  certain  measures  of  treatment  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

Uroimic  coma  is  to  be  excluded  Antecedent  and  coexisting  symptor^^' 
relating  to  the  urine,  general  dropsy  in  some  cases,  and  the  absence  of  h^^^ 
terical  premonitions  will  suffice  for  this  differential  diagnosis.  Abercromt^^^^ 
relates  eases  of  fatal  coma,  occurring  in  females,  which  are  liable  to  be  m  ^^^ 
taken  fur  hysteria,  nothing  being  found  after  death  to  account  for  the  co 
except  cerebral  congestion.  Williams  describes  these  cases  in  the  followi 
terms :  "A  young  female  becomes  aneemic,  and  after  exhibiting  various  sy 
toms  of  feeble  general  circulation,  with  headache,  drowsiness,  and  impai 
sensorial  functions,  suddenly  becomes  worse,  passes  into  a  state  of  8tDp<^  ^'* 
with  dilated  pupils,  sometimes  varied  by  slight  manifestations  of  delirio..^^^' 
throbbing  of  the  carotids  and  partial  heat  of  the  head,  and  dies  eomato  "^^ 
On  opening  the  head,  a  small  quantity  of  serum  is  found  under  the  arachnc--^^* 
and  in  the  ventricles,  sometimes  with  a  little  lymph  (in  one  case  there  m^^^^ 
none).  The  vascularity  of  the  membranes  is  remarkable,  but  the  vess^^^^^ 
most  distended  are  the  veins,  and  in  the  larger  of  these  and  in  the  longitu  ^'^i* 
nal  sinus  there  is  a  firm  coogulum."^    I  had  met  with  two  cases  aDswer^E^  ^^ 

* 
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to  this  description  many  years  ago,  before  ursemia  was  as  much  understood 
as  now.     The  existence  of  uremia  is  probable  in  such  cases. 

Under  the  head  of  hysterical  coma  may  be  embraced  certain  extraordinary 
cases,  in  which  the  mental  faculties,  the  senses,  and  sensibility  are  suspended 
more  completely  and  for  a  longer  period  than  in  ordinary  cases.  In  view  of 
the  infreqoency  of  sach  cases,  and  the  embarrassment  to  the  yonng  practi- 
tioner which  they  are  likely  to  occasion,  I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  two 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  patient  in  one  of  the  cases 
being  of  the  male  sex  : — 

Cass  L— Jacob  Humble,  German,  aged  25,  mechanic,  was  admitted  into 
hospital  in  a  state  of  apparent  unconsciousness,  and  the  previous  history  was 
not  ascertained.  On  the  morning  after  his  admission  he  seemed  to  be  in 
qaiet  sleep ;  he  could  not  be  roused  to  any  manifestation  of  consciousness. 
On  raising  the  eyelids,  they  remained  open  for  some  time,  but  he  appeared 
to  take  no  notice.  Flies  creeping  on  the  face  and  even  over  the  conjunctiva 
did  not  disturb  him.  The  pupils  were  not  dilated  nor  contracted,  and  re- 
sponded fully  to  light.  The  respiration  was  perfectly  normal,  pulse  76  and 
I'egolar,  skin  natural,  no  distension  nor  tenderness  of  abdomen.  Drinks 
■Qtrodnced  into  the  mouth  were  retained  there  for  some  time,  and  mostly 
^Scaped,  a  small  portion  being  swallowed.  He  lay  motionless,  not  changing 
his  position,  and  giving  no  manifestation  of  suffering.  There  were  no  phy- 
sical signs  of  disease  of  the  heart.  An  enema  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
staafoetida  was  directed.  The  cold  douche  was  applied  for  some  time  to  the 
bead  with  no  effect 

Oa  the  second  day  he  was  in  the  same  state,  and  had  so  remained.  Dc- 
Slodtion  was  not  impaired ;  he  swallowed  when  liquid  was  introduced  into 
the  month,  but  did  not  call  the  act  into  exercise  by  any  voluntary  effort. 
The  vapor  of  ammonia  applied  to  the  nostrils  occasioned  contraction  of  the 
Orblcolar  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  flushing  of  the  face,  but  no  manifestation 
of  conseiousness  nor  efforts  to  escape  from  the  inhalation.  No  remedy  was 
presented,  but  efforts  to  introduce  nourishment  directed. 

On  the  third  day  there  was  no  material  alteration.     He  remained  appa- 
rently onconscious  and  nearly  motionless.     The  eyes  were  now,  for  the  must 
part,  open,  but  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice.     The  eyes  were  fixed  in  one 
direction.     He  seldom  winked.     Drink  and  nourishment,  introduced  into  the 
Qsooth,  were  mostly  lost.     There  had  been  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels 
or  bladder  since  his  adnnssion.     The  catheter  was  introduced  without  diffi- 
ealtj  and  with  no  voluntary  resistance,  and  a  quart  of  urine  withdrawn. 
The  iris  was  mobile.    The  finger  could  be  brought  quite  into  contact  with 
Ibe  conjunctiva  without  causing  him  to  wink.     During  my  visit,  while 
engaged  in  examining  other  cases,  he  changed  his  position  in  bed,  which  he 
liad  not  been  observed  to  do  before.     No  treatment  directed,  except  the 
wdoinistration  of  a  little  brandy  and  nourishment.    On  the  fourth  day  there 
^raa  marked  improvement.     The  eyes  were  open  and  denoted  more  intelli- 
Sence,  bnt  he  did  not  speak  nor  appear  to  give  heed  to  questions.    He  made 
Blight  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  protrnde  the  tongue  when  requested.     He 
t4Mk  nourishment  freely  and  with  apparent  relish.     On  the  previous  evening 
bs  asked  for  tea  after  some  had  been  forcibly  administered.     He  had,  on 
%Ut  evening,  a  paroxysm  of  violent  weeping. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  aspect  and  symptoms  were  not  so  good.  He  resisted 
the  introduction  of  nourishment.  He  lay  with  the  eyes  open,  but  appeared 
to  take  no  notice.  Urinated  in  bed.  No  dejection  since  his  admission, 
^^ton  oil,  gtt  J,  every  two  hours  until  operation,  was  directed. 

Oa  the  sixth  day  there  was  no  material  change.  The  croton  oil,  together 
^ith  brandy  and  nourishment,  were  forcibly  administered,  the  patient  resist- 
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ing,  holding  the  articles  in  the  moath,  bat  finally  swallowing  them.  Foar 
drops  of  croton  oil  had  been  given  withoot  effect.  On  making  preparation 
to  introduce  the  catheter,  he  urinated,  discharging  a  pint  of  nrine. 

On  the  seventh  day  there  was  no  material  change.  He  had  had  a  free 
evacuation  from  the  bowels,  which  he  did  not  pass  in  bed,  but  disposed  his 
body  so  as  to  pass  it  on  the  floor.  ''  Firing  "  was  resorted  to  on  this  day 
by  means  of  a  hammer  heated  by  dipping  it  into  boiling  water.  He  bore 
the  heated  iron  for  some  time  without  manifestiqg  pain,  but,  on  continning 
the  application,  and  stating  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  the  firing  over  the 
whole  body,  he  began  to  make  vigorous  resistance,  and  at  length  protruded 
the  tongue  when  requested,  and  took  brandy  and  water  freely.  The  firing 
was  then  discontinued,  with  the  promise  of  repeating  it,  and  resorting  to  the 
red-hot  iron,  if  marked  improvement  did  not  ensue. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  improvement  was  marked.  He  took  notice,  drank 
without  difficulty,  had  a  free  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  and  manifested  by 
signs  his  wish  for  that  purpose.  On  the  ninth  and  tenth  day  the  improve- 
ment continued.  He  took,  however,  but  little  notice,  and  replied  to  ques- 
tions slowly  in  a  feeble  whisper. 

On  the  eleventh  day  he  was  made  to  sit  up.  Without  any  effort  on  his 
part,  he  was  dressed  and  placed  in  a  chair.  He  remained  sitting  in  the  same 
position,  the  eyes  fixed  in  one  direction,  the  lips  somewhat  separated.  He 
protruded  the  tongue  partially  and  slowly  when  requested,  but  did  not  reply 
to  questions.  Nourishment  was  administered  with  difficulty.  The  expression 
of  countenance  was  that  of  the  deepest  dejection.  On  the  twelfth  day  he 
remained  the  same,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  ward  to  the  balcony. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  there  was  a  marked  change.  He  took  notice,  greeted 
me  with  a  smile,  and  offered  his  hand.  Walked  of  his  own  accord.  Bot  on 
the  fourteenth  day  he  again  became  indifferent,  the  eyes  fixed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  he  resisted  nourishment.  He  was  in  this  state  on  the  fifteenth 
day.  He  took  no  notice.  Flies  creeping  over  the  face,  lips,  and  conjunctiva 
seemed  to  occasion  no  annoyance.  At  times  there  is  constant  nictation. 
He  continued  to  resist  the  introduction  of  nourishment  Firing  was  again 
employed.  The  operation  caused  writbings  and  exclamations  of  pain,  and 
on  discontinuing  it,  he  took  nourishment  as  directed.  There  was  no  material 
change  on  the  sixteenth  day.  The  patient  was  made  to  sit  up,  and  presented 
an  air  of  intense  abstraction.  Firing  was  resorted  to  from  time  to  time  aa 
a  means  of  making  him  take  nourishment. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  the  patient  took  food  without  difficulty,  bat 
remained  in  the  same  state  as  regards  silence,  motionless  position,  and  an 
expression  of  abstraction.  He  was  led  about  the  ward,  walking  slowly  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  Firing  was  continued,  and  it  was  appa- 
rently by  the  moral  effect  of  this  remedy  that  he  was  made  to  eat  and  walk 
about.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  leaving  him  unsupported  in  the  centre 
of  the  ward.  After  remaining  perfectly  motionless  for  several  minutes,  he 
dropped  down,  but  in  a  way  not  to  receive  any  injury. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  there  was  improvement.  He  talked  and  walked 
about  of  his  own  accord.  On  the  nineteenth  day  he  again  relapsed  into 
silence,  with  an  expression  of  abstraction,  and  reluctance  to  take  food.  Fir- 
ing was  resumed,  and,  by  means  of  this  remedy,  he  was  made  to  walk  in  tba 
open  air.  On  the  twentieth  day  he  walked  about,  ate,  and  talked  freely. 
After  this  date  he  progressively  improved,  and  was  discharged  well  at  tha 
end  of  three  weeks. 

Nothing  could  be  ascertained  respecting  the  causes  of  this  attack.  The 
patient  stated,  after  his  recovery,  that  he  recollected  what  had  occurred  daring 
his  illness.     I  did  not  discover  that  the  mind  was  exclusively  occupied  by 
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any  dominant  idea,  as  in  ecstasy.  ConscioasDess  was  not  lost,  bot  the  ezer- 
cise  of  the  facalties  dependent  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  suspended.  A  morbid  moral  perverseness  appeared  to  be  an 
element  in  the  case,  as  in  most  cases  of  hysteria,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
patient  was  not  a  malingerer. 

Gabb  2. — This  case  came  under  observation  in  the  practice  of  the  late  Prof. 

Penistott,  of  New  Orleans.     The  patient  was  a  married  lady,  aged  27.     She 

*  bad  had  seven  children,  and,  within  the  preceding  eighteen  months,  two 

miscarriages.     Three  years  before  she  had  had  an  attack  of  hysteria,  followed 

by  mental  aberration  for  a  few  weeks.     I  saw  the  patient  but  once.     She 

{massed  immediately  from  the  care  of  Prof.  P.  into  other  hands,  and  I  did  not 
earn  the  subsequent  history.  She  was  in  a  state  of  apparent  mental  abstrac- 
tion. During  my  ¥bit  she  sat  in  the  same  position,  remaining  motionless, 
with  the  eyes  closed.  She  made  no  reply  to  questions,  and  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  taking  the  least  notice  of  persons  or  thiqgs  around  her.  She  could 
not  be  made  to  open  the  eyes  or  mouth.  When  the  eyelids  were  raised  the 
eyeballs  were  rolled  upward  so  as  to  conceal  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea. 
She  resisted  efforts  to  depress  the  lower  jaw.  The  pulse  was  regular  and 
Dot  accelerated.  At  times  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  replied  briefly  to  ques- 
tions. She  signified  her  desire  for  food  and  drink,  and  for  conveniences  to 
urinate  and  evacuate  the  bowels.    She  took  nearly  as  much  food  as  in  health. 

My  notes  do  not  contain  information  respecting  the  condition  as  regards 
sensibility  of  the  surface  in  this  case.  There  appeared  to  be  a  suspension 
of  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  save  as  connected  with  the 
Instinctive  wants.  The  condition  had  existed,  with  temporary  periods  of 
improvement,  for  several  weeks. 

Hysterical  delirium  occurs  generally  subsequent  to,  or  in  alternation  with, 
tbe  paroxysms  of  convulsions  or  coma  which  have  been  described ;  bnt  it  also 
occurs  alone.  It  is  preceded  and  followed  by  symptoms  characteristic  of  the 
bysterical  condition.  The  delirium  is  active,  and  is  manifested,  in  some 
cases,  by  wild,  excited  talking,  the  mind  passing  rapidly  from  one  topic  to 
another.  The  mind  may  run  on  either  gay  or  grave  topics,  or  there  may  be 
an  incongruous  union  of  both.  Patients  are  sometimes  violent  Occasionally 
.  they  use  vulgar  and  obscene  language.  In  some  cases  the  mind  acts  under 
tbe  influence  of  insane  delusions,  and  these  sometimes  involve  spectral  illu- 
aions.  A  girl  ten  years  of  age,  during  convalescence  from  dysentery,  after 
complaining  for  some  hours  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  presented  symptoms 
which  greatly  alarmed  her  friends.  She  declared  that  she  was  dying ;  desired 
to  kiss  the  members  of  the  family  for  the  last  time ;  said  she  was  going  to 
ber  heavenly  home,  and  exclaiming  **  I  see  my  mother,  I  am  coming,"  she 
fell  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  Being  summoned  in  urgent  haste,  I 
fonnd.her  in  hysterical  coma,  from  which  she  emerged  in  a  short  time,  and 
recovered  without  any  relapse.  The  mother  of  the  patient  had  died  two 
years  before. 

Of  the  pathology  of  hysteria  in  the  severer  forms  just  described,  all  that 
can  be  said,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is,  it  involves  a  functional  morbid 
condition  affecting  the  nervous  system,  especially  in  its  relations  with  the 
mental  faculties.  An  important  element  of  the  affection  is  disorder  and. 
weakness  of  the  will ;  the  affection,  however,  is  by  no  means  purely  mental,, 
bnt  proceeds  from  a  pathological  state  of  the  cerebral  organs  with  which  the 
percepUve  and  emotional  faculties,  together  with  the  will,  are  connected. 
The  three  forms  of  hysteria  which  have  been  described  differ  considerably  as 
regards  the  kind  of  morbid  manifestations,  bat  that  they  are  different  forms 
of  one  affection  is  shown  by  their  coexistence  or  occurrence  in  alternation, 
by  certain  symptoms,  characteristic  of  the  hysterical  condition,  which  occur 
40 
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alike  in  connection  witb  each  form,  and  by  the  fact  that  what  we  know 
the  causation  applies  equally  to  the  three  forms. 

Hysteria  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but,  In  the  great  majority 
eases,  patients  are  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  I  hare  referreu^ 
to  a  case  in  which  it  was  well  marked  in  a  girl  ten  years  old.  It  is  an  affe^s 
tion  pecniiar  to  females,  bot  it  occnrs  in  males.  I  have  notes  of  three  eas^s? 
in  addition  to  the  case  of  hysterical  coma  which  has  been  detailed,  in  whic^ 
men  were  affected  with  well-marked  hysteria  in  its  severer  forma.  The  syo  ^ 
toms  which  characterise  the  hysterical  condition  are  not  very  nneommon  ^ 
males.  The  name  hysteria,  therefore,  which,  in  its  etymology,  signifies  tJd 
Btems,  is  a  misnomer. 

The  caosation  appears  to  require  a  peculiarity  of  con^itution.    There  ^i^ 
some  persons  who  are  constitutionally  prone  to  hysteri4«nd  there  are  many 
who  are  incapable  of  having  it.     The  hysterical  diathesis  is  apt  to  exis^  in 
members  of  the  same  family.     A  great  variety  of  causes  may  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  affection,  among  the  more  freoueot  being  anemii, 
overtasking  of  mind  and  body,  mental  anxiety  or  griei,  and  the  prostratios 
incident  to  various  diseases.    The  influence  of  causes  pertaining  to  the  BeiDfti 
system  has  doubtless  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  the  agency  of  exces- 
sive venereal  indulgence  or  masturbation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  contineMe 
on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases,  is  not  to  be  doubted.     Sudden  dittp- 
pointment,  affliction  from  loss  of  friends,  violent  anger,  jealousy,  and  other 
kinds  of  strong  mental  excitement,  often  act  as  exciting  causes  of  an  bjite- 
rical  paroxysm.    A  desire  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  friends  or  others  anxiety 
or  alarm,  and  to  furnish  occasions  for  interest  or  sympathy,  contribatee  to 
the  abandonment  or  perversion  of  the  power  of  the  will,  which  enters  isto 
the  paroxysms. 

As  regards  prognosis,  hysterical  attacks  are  proverbially  devoid  of  dift- 
ger.  The  practitioner,  however,  is  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  hysterii 
may  be  associated  with  affections  which  are  serious.  He  should  not  be  too 
Tcady  to  set  down  morbid  phenomena  to  the  account  of  hysteria.  It  be- 
hooves him  to  be  careful  not  to  confound  hysteria  with  other  affections. 

The  treatment  of  hysteria  is  to  be  considered  with  reference,  Jintf  to  the 
iiysterical  condition,  and,  seaond,  to  the  paroxysms  which  htfvebeen  descril)?^ 
The  hysterical  condition  calls  for  remedies  to  soothe  the  nervous  system, 
t)ut  opiates  are  to  be  avoided.    Valerian,  assafoetida,  lactucarinm,  etber, 
belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  are  the  appropriate  remedies.     Of  these,  the  two 
'first  are  the  most  efficient     Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  recommeoded, 
if  at  all,  with  great  reserve,  lest  the  patient  take  advantage  of  the  sanctios 
of  the  physician,  and  resort  to  tfiem  more  frequently  and  freely  than  pn>* 
•deuce  warrants.     The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  bygieoic 
The  object  is  to  invigorate  both  body  and  mind.     With  regard  to  bodilf 
vigor,  good  diet,  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  regular  habits  tf 
regards  sleep,  are  important.     With  regard  to  mental  vigor,  healthful  occo- 
pation  of  mind  and  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  everything  calculated  to 
produce  undue  development  of  the  sentiments  and  passions,  or  excite  the 
imagination,  are  to  be  enjoined.     The  causes  which  maybe  suspected,  ii^ 
individual  cases,  are  to  be  removed  as  far  as  practicable.     The  pstievt 
should  be  encouraged  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  power  of  the  will  to  r^ 
a  tendency  to  give  way  to  emotional  disturbance.     For  this  purpose,  ^ 
discreditable  character  of  the  affection  may  sometimes  be  referred  to  with 
advantage.     The  moral  management  will  involve  details  suited  to  individoil 
^ases  which  must  be  left  to  the  discretion,  delicacy,  and  tact  of  the  pite^ 
tioner. 
In  treating  cases  of  hysterical  convulsions,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  miad 
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that,  if  left  to  pHrsoe  their  coQrse,  simply  preventing  the  patient  from  the 
aelf-infliction  of  wounds  or  brnises,  they  would  end  of  their  own  accord, 
and  it  woald  perhaps  be  as  well  for  the  patient  if  the  paroxysm  were  allowed 
to  ezhaost  itself.  But  the  anxiety  and  alarm  of  friends  generally  reqaire  a 
resort  to  measures  to  arrest  the  convulsive  movemente.  The  prolonged 
application  of  the  cold  douche  to  the  head  is  generally  sncces^u).  The 
bead  of  the  patient  is  to  be  held  over  a  tub,  and  cold  water  poured  upon  it 
continuously  until  the  convulsions  cease  and  the  patient  admits  being  re* 
lieved,  and  begs  that  the  measure  may  be  discontinued.  Recollecting  that 
consciousness  is  not  usually  abolished,  and  that  the  convulsions  depend  upon 
a  delirious  volition,  the  physician  should  take  care  to  state  repeatedly  Uiat 
the  douche  is  to  l^ypersisted  in  until  the  patient  is  able  to  express  relief, 
and  is  tp  be  repealMrif  the  relief  be  not  permanent.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  the  efficiency  of  this  measure  depends,  in  a  measure,  if  not  chiefly,  on 
its  moral  effect  The  physician  should  also  make  to  the  friends,  within  the 
bearing  of  the  patient,  positive  assurances  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  that 
the  paroxysm  will  certainly  be  arrested.  After  the  convulsions  cease,  if  the 
patient  be  much  distressed,  an  opiate  may  be  given,  but  if  valerian,  assafoBr 
<ida  or  ether  will  suffice,  they  are  to  be  preferred. 

In  an  ordinary  paroxysm  of  hysterical  coma,  the  douche,  as  just  described, 
will  almost  invariably  succeed  in  restoring  consciousness.  The  same  course 
is  to  be  pursued,  with  respect  to  moral  management,  as  in  paroxysms  of 
hysterical  convulsions.  The  treatment,  after  consciousness  is  restored,  is  the 
fame  as  in  cases  of  convulsions  after  these  have  ceased.  In  cases  of  pro- 
longed hysterical  coma,  "  firing,"  repeated  from  time  to  time,  is  the  most 
effective  measure.  Nourishment  should  be  given  forcibly,  if  necessary,  and 
BB  sensibility  and  consciousness  return,  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  taking 
food,  sitting  up,  and  performing  other  voluntary  acts,  should  be  enforced. 

In  hysterical  delirium,  if  mild,  the  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned, 
Talerian,  assafcetida,  etc.,  with  soothing  management,  may  suffice.  If  the 
delirium  be  violent,  the  tartrate  of  antimony  carried  to  the  point  of  nausea, 
.will  be  likely  to  tranquillize  the  patient. 

After  the  paroxysms  have  ceased,  in  each  of  the  three  forms,  the  treatment 
resolves  itself  into  that  called  for  by  the  hysterical  condition. 

ft 

0ATALXP8Y. 

The  affection  called  catalepsy,  as  this  term  is  now  commonly  used,  is  evi- 
dently allied  to  one  of  the  forms  of  hysteria,  viz.,  hysterical  coma.  In  the 
cfttaleptic  state,  the  sensory  functions,  volition,  and  consciousness  are  mostly 
or  entirely  suspended.  80  far,  the  state  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  some 
Closes  of  hysterical  coma ;  but  superadded  is  a  peculiar  rigidity  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  retaining  the  limbs  and  trunk  in  a  fixed  position,  the  different 
Earts  of  the  body  preserving  the  positions  in  which  they  may  be  placed 
y  the  hands  of  another.  This  superadded  feature  is  characteristic  of  cata- 
lepsy. 

The  cataleptic  state  is  generally  preceded  by  symptoms  of  the  hysterical 
.condition,  but  it  is  sometimes  developed  suddenly,  that  is,  without  premoni- 
tions. The  patient,  while  in  this  state,  remains  immovable,  preserving  the 
position  in  which  the  body  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  In 
some  cases  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  such,  that  they  offer  considerable 
distance  when  efforts  are  made  to  alter  the  position  of  any  part,  but,  in 
other  cases,  the  different  parts  are  easily  moved.  The  trunk  or  limbs  are  re- 
tained in  positions  which,  in  health,  would  require  a  strong  exertion  of  the  wHl, 
and  for  a  longer  period  than  would  be  possible  in  health.     Thus,  the  limbs 
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are  sometimes  kept  for  a  long  time  extended,  or,  the  patient  Ijing  on  the 
back,  the  lower  limbs  may  be  raised  and  the  trunk  elevated,  so  that  the 
body  rests  only  on  the  sacrum,  and  this  position,  which,  voluntarily  assumed, 
would  soon  become  insupportable,  is  preserved  for  a  considerable  period. 
This  remarkable  feature  is  more  or  less  marked  in  different  cases — in  other 
words,  the  catalepsy  may  be  complete  or  incomplete. 

As  in  cases  of  hysterical  coma,  the  vital  functions  may  be  but  little  or  not 
at  all  disturbed.  The  circulation  may  be  regular,  respiration  natural,  the 
temperature  maintained,  and,  if  food  be  ingested,  the  processes  involved  in 
nutrition  may  be  well  performed. 

The  affection  is  paroxysmal,  but  different  cases  differ  widely  as  regards 
the  frequency  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms.  They^e  sometimes  short, 
lasting  but  a  few  moments ;  not  infrequently  they  conmne  for  several  days, 
and  they  may  extend  to  weeks  and  even  months.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  duration  is  three  or  four  hours.  A  single  paroxysm  only  may  occur, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  paroxysms  have  been  known  to  be  repeated  daily 
for  a  long  period.  A  case  is  cited  by  Fuel,  in  which  1200  paroxysms  oo- 
curred  within  twenty-eight  months. 

Catalepsy  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  cases  of  so-called  Mesmerism  or 
animal  magnetism,  must  be  extremely  rare.  With  pretty  large  opportuni- 
ties for  clinical  observation  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  I  have  never 
met  with  a  well-marked  case.  The  statistical  researches  of  Fuel,  embracing 
results  of  an  analysis  of  148  cases,  show  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  females. 
Of  these  148  cases,  80  were  in  females  and  68  in  males.*  A  large  majority 
'  of  cases  were  between  1 0  and  30  years  of  age.  The  affection,  however,  may 
occur  under  10  years,  and  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  It  appears  to  bt 
induced  especially  by  mental  causes.  Melancholy,  ovef-taxing  of  the  iotel- 
lect,  and  violent  excitement  of  the  passions  favor  its  development,  and  caoaei 
frequently  determining  an  attack  are,  hatred,  jealousy,  fright,  domestic  afflic- 
tions, reverses  of  fortune,  etc. 

The  prognosis  is  always  favorable,  as  regards  danger  to  life.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed  to  precede  the  occurrence  of  insanity,  paralysis,  and  e;^- 
lepsy. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  hyster- 
ical coma.  The  condition  of  the  muscles  calls  for  the  use  of  friction  with 
stimulating  liniments.  Forcible  alimentation  may  be  required  if  the  cata- 
leptic paroxysm  be  prolonged. 

An  abnormal  state,  analogous  to  that  of  catalepsy,  is  among  the  carious 
phenomena  which,  within  late  yeitrs,  have  excited  much  attention,  and  are 
commonly  known  as  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism  or  animal  magnetism.  The 
consideration  of  these  phenomena  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  a  bare  allusion  to  certain  abnormal  conditions 
which  properly  belong  to  the  domain  of  psychology.  One  of  these  is  the 
condition  known  as  ecstaty.  In  this  condition,  the  mind,  absorbed  in  a 
dominant  idea,  becomes  insensible  to  surrounding  objects.  In  some  cases, 
during  the  ecstatic  state,  the  body  remains  immovably  fixed,  as  in  catalepsy. 
Extraordinary  visual  hallucinations  occur  in  some  cases.  The  mental  con- 
dition differs  from  that  of  catalepsy  in  this,  the  mind  is  active  and  thoughts 
or  visions  which  occur  are  recollected  afterward,  whereas,  in  catalepsy,  the 
action  of  the  mind  is  suspended  and  the  period  passed  in  the  paroxysm  is  a 
blank  in  the  patient's  memory,  and  the  name  for  the  ecstatic  state  is  irancf. 
As  in  some  cases  of  catalepsy,  the  respiration  and  circulation  may  become 
so  feeble  that,  without  close  examination,  life  may  be  supposed  to  be  extiDet. 

*  M6m.  de  TAcad.  de  M6d.,  Paris,  1856,  vide  VaUeiz,  op.  oit 
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If  tbe  breathing  be  not  readily  ascertained  and  the  pulse  be  inappreciable, 
AQScaltation  with  Cammann's  stethoscope  can  hardlj  fail  to  reveal  the  heart- 
Booods  in  such  cases. 

Another  condition  is  that  called  somnamhtdism.  This  condition  is  inci- 
dent to  sleep.  It  embraces  the  mental  and  physical  performances,  sometimes 
Tery  extraordinary,  which  are  observed  in  sleep-walkers.  Similar  phenomena 
are  observed  in  the  condition  known  as  the  Metmeric  or  magnetic  sleep. 

TETANUS. 

The  term  tetanns  is  applied  to  a  fn notional  affection  characterized  by  per- 
sisting rigidity  of  llle  muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  frequently  of  the  gfeater  part 
of  the  voluntary  muscular  system,  with  paroxysms  of  tonic  spasms,  the  intelli- 
gence being  preserved.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  affection  follows 
a  wound  or  local  injury  of  some  kind.  It  is  then  distinguished  as  traumoHc 
Utantu,  and  when  not  traumatic,  it  is  distinguished  as  iiiopathie  tetanus.  Its 
symptomatic  characters  are  essentially  the  same  whether  traumatic  or  idio* 
pathic.  From  the  large  preponderance  of  traumatic  cases,  it  belongs  among 
the  surgical  affections,  and  is  treated  of  at  length  in  comprehensive  works  on 
Aurgery.^    I  shall  briefly  consider  it  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

Idiopathic  tetanus  is  everywhere  rare,  and  in  cold  or  temperate  climates 
Is  one  of  the  rarest  of  affections.  I  have  notes  of  only  one  case,  and  I  de 
not  recollect  having  met  with  any  case  but  this,  occurring  after  infancy.  It 
Is  less  rare  in  tropical  climates.  It  is  one  of  the  affections  to  which  newly- 
born  children  are  subject,  especially  in  tropical  climates,  but  occasionally  * 
everywhere.  < 

In  most  cases  idiopathic  tetanus  is  developed  abruptly,  withont  premoni- 
tions. But  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  preceded  by  indefinite  ail- 
ments, such  as  chilly  sensations,  sense  of  fatigue,  etc.  The  muscles  first 
aifected  are  those  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw.  The  affection  is  sometimes 
limited  to  these  muscles,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  as  trismus.  The  jaws 
are  firmly  shot  by  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  hence  the  affec- 
tion is  known  as  lock-jaw.  The  mouth,  in  some  cases,  cannot  be  opened  by 
any  force  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  employ ;  and  drink,  nourishment,  or 
remedies  can  only  be  taken  through  the  spaces  between  the  teeth.  The 
muscles  of  the  face  are  frequently  involved,  giving  rise  to  distortions  of  the 
features  which  are  sometimes  terrific.  The  tongue  is  sometimes  severely  bitten 
by  being  caught  between  the  teeth.  The  pharyngeal  muscles  are  not  infre- 
quently involved,  preventing  deglutition.- 

If  the  affection  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  abdomen  becomes  re- 
tracted and  rigid,  and  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  are  re9trained. 
The  limbs  become  rigidly  extended.  The  entire  body  is  sometimes  immov- 
able and  stiff,  so  that  it  may  be  raised  by  the  head  or  feet  as  if  it  were  a  statue. 

Rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  persistent.  But,  at  intervals,  spasm  is  added  to 
tbe  persisting  contraction.  In  the  paroxysms  of  spasm  or  convulsions,  the 
body  is  frequently  bent  backward  by  the  predominant  force  of  the  posterior 
mnscles  of  the  trunk ;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  body  forms  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  resting  on  the  head  and  sacrum,  and  sometimes  on  the  head  and  heels. 
This  is  called  opisthotonos,  A  much  less  frequent  form  of  curvature  is  pro- 
duced by  the  predominant  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  portion 
-of  the  trunk.  This  is  called  emprosthotonos.  A  lateral  curvature,  still  more 
rare,  is  called  pleurosthotonos.  The  paroxysms  vary  in  duration,  and  occur 
at  intervals  which  vary  much  in  different  cases.     They  are  attended  with 

>  Vide  Gross'  Byitem  of  Surgery ;  also  Hamilton's  Military  Bnrgery. 
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severe  paio.  The  paroxysms  are  apt  to  be  excited  by  any  menta}  emotioD, 
and  by  inoTemetfts  of  the  body.  In  this  respect,  as  also  in  the  character  of 
the  convulsions,  they  resemble  those  which  take  place  in  cases  of  polsoniog 
by  strychnia. 

As  already  stated  in  the  ennmeration  of  the  characters  distinctiTe  of  tetanni, 
the  intelligence  is  preserved  ;  delirinro  and  coma  are  wanting.     In  genenl, 
the  paroxysms  are  more  frequent  during  the  day  than  daring  the  nigbi  If 
deglutition  be  prevented  by  pharyngeal  spasm,  the  patient  suffers  from  thirst 
and  hunger.    Foamy  saliva,  under  these  circumstances,  collects  and  escapes 
from  the  mouth.     The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  bat  in  some  cases,  in- 
Toluntary  dejections  occur.     Retention  of  nrine  may  occur,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  passed  involuntarily.     The  circulation  4iay  be  but  little,  or 
not  at  all  disturbed,  save  as  an  effect  of  disturbance  of  the  respiration.   Respi- 
ration is  embarrassed  in  proportion  as  the  respiratory  muscles  are  affected. 
The  embarrassment  is  usually  great  during  the  paroxysms,  and  fata)  apiHea 
may  be  induced.     The  temperature  of  the  body  is  sometimes  notably  nised, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  perspiretioa. 
Todd  has  observed  contraction  of  the  pupils  to  a  pin's  point  daring  the  ptr- 
Oxysms,  the  contraction  going  off  when  the  spasm  ceased. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  affection  ends  fatally,  after  a  doration 
varying  from  twenty-four  hours  to  twenty  days,  the  average  duration  being 
not  far  from  ten  days.  The  fatality  is  somewhat  less  from  idiopathic  thta 
from  traumatic  tetanus.  The  mode  of  dying  may  be  by  apnosa  or  asthenia. 
The  danger  of  apnoea  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  embarrassment  of 
respiration.  Death  by  asthenia  is  caused  by  the  exhaustion  incident  to  long 
continuance  of  the  rigidity  and  spasms,  together  with  the  difficulty,  in  sooe 
cases,  of  alimentation. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  affection  render  the  diagnosis  snfficientlf 
easy.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  spinal  meningitis  and  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  denoting  inflammation,  and  from  the 
latter  of  these  affections  by  the  absence  of  cephalalgia,  delirium  and  coma 
Absence  of  coma  distinguishes  it  from  epilepsy.  Moreover,  the  latter  is 
purely  paroxysmal,  the  muscles  not  being  contracted  in  the  intervals.  Absence 
of  characters  distinctive  of  hysteria  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  that  affec- 
tion. The  phenomena  produced  by  strychnia  in  poisonous  doses,  bear  the 
closest  resemblance  to  those  of  tetanus,  and  to  discriminate  between  then  is 
of  great  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  Within  late  years 
strychnia  has  been  repeatedly  employed  for  homicidal  and  suicidal  purposes. 
The  following  differential  symptoms  are  quoted  from  Todd  :— * 

**A8  regards  the  tetanoid  state  from  strychnine, — a.  The  rapid  snperten- 
tion  of -tetanoid  convulsions  affecting  chiefly,  and  with  most  intensity,  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  spine,  causing  an  active  and  violent  opisthotonos 
rarely  met  with  in  tetanus,  b:  A  rigid  and  tetanoid  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  extremities,  with  somewhat  less  intensity  than  those  of  the  tronk; 
the  limbs  extended  and  the  feet  drawn  powerfully  inward  by  the  action  of  the 
tibiales  postici  muscles.  The  upper  extremities  affected  also,  bnt  in  a  less 
degree,  and  the  hands  generally  semiflexed,  c.  The  trismus  existing  onlj 
imperfectly,  and  the  fades  tetanica  very  slightly  or  not  at  all ;  swallowing 
perfect,  bnt  the  mode  of  deglutition  peculiar,  the  patient  snapping  at  the 
liquid  offered,  and  gulping  it  down  with  an  effort,  in  a  manner  very  similtf 
to  that  in  which  hydrophobic  patients  swallow,  d.  The  attacks  of  opistho- 
tonos very  frequent,  seemingly  exquisitely  painful,  and  nshered  in  by  a  cry 
mdre  or  less  lond. 

'  Clinioal  Leotnres  on  the  Nervoaa  System. 
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*'  Ai  regards  tetanus. — a.  The  symptoms  cominfi:  on  graduaUy^  and  the 
trismos  the  earliest,  the  most  prominent,  and  most  important  one.  h.  The 
fades  tetanica  a  very  characteristic  symptom,  c.  The  attacks  of  ppisthotonoa 
less  freqnent,  less  extensive,  and  less  severe  than  in  poisoning  by  strychnine. 
d.  The  extremities  the  last  parts  affected  and  suffering  much  less  from  the 
tonic  spasms  than  other  parts,  e.  Deglutition  slow  and  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  owing  to  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  mouth." 

With  respect  to  the  pathological  condition  in  tetanus,  the  analogy  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease  to  those  produced  by  strychnia  is  a  strong  point  in 
flavor  of  the  doctrine  which  refers  most  of  the  neuroses  to  a  morbid  material 
in  the  blood.  The  symptomatic  phenomena  point  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
%B  ^e  seat  of  the  affection. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus,  by  different  methods,  has  proved  unsuccessful 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Among  the  measures  which  have  seemed  to 
be  sometimes  successful  are,  opium,  given  in  large  doses,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  intoxication,  and  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform.  Data  are  at  present  insufficient  for  determining  the  relative 
▼alue  of  these  or  other  measures.  Other  remedies,  which  have  been  advo- 
cated as  sometimes  successful,  are,  belladonna,  cannabis  Indica,  and  quinia 
in  large  doses.  Bloodletting  and  counter-irritation  over  the  spine  have  been 
largely  tried,  and  are  not  to  be  recommended.  Ice  applied  to  the  spine  has 
been  found  useful  by  Todd  and  others. 

A  highly  important  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  quietude  of  the 
patient.  The  body  should  be  moved  as  little  as  possible,  and  all  excitement 
of  the  mind  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  avoided.  Light,  currents  of 
air,  and  noise  should  be  excluded.  A  former  colleague.  Prof.  Brickell,  of 
New  Orleans,  assured  me  that  he  treated  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  suc- 
cessfully in  a  negro  man,  by  simple  support  and  the  utmost  care  to  exclude 
all  sources  of  excitation.  Nutritious  alimentation  is  an  important  part  of 
the  treatment.  If  deglutition  be  impossible,  food  should  be  introduced  by 
Qseans  of  a  stomach-tube,  which  may  be  passed  through  the  nostril. 

The  single  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  of  which  I  have  notes,  is  interesting 
mod  instructive  in  regard  of  the  recovery  after  all  treatment  bad  been  aban- 
doned.    I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  this  case. 

The  patient  was  a  boj^,  aged  7  years,  the  son  of  a  washerwoman.  The 
affection  had  existed  for  nearly  a  fortnight  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I  saw 
the  case  with  my  friend  and  colleague.  Prof.  White,  of  Buffalo.  At  short 
intervale  he  was  seized  with  opisthotonotic  spasms,  during  which  the  limbs 
were  rigid  with  the  thumbs  pronated.  Rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
aaen  was  marked,  the  penis  was  erected,  and  the  jaws  firmly  closed.  The  em- 
barrassment of  respiration  during  the  paroxysms  was  greaL  The  paroxysms 
passed  off  gradually  after  lasting  two  or  three  minutes.  They  recurred  npon- 
taneonsly  every  few  minutes,  and  oftener  during  the  night  than  during  the 
day.  They  were  always  brought  on  whenever  the  body  was  moved.  During 
the  paroxysms  the  body  could  be  lifted,  like  a  statue,  by  raising  one  leg. 
The  angles  of  the  mouth  were  depressed,  and  the  features  presented  an  ex- 
pression of  great  distress.  A  certain  amount  of  trismus  was  constant ;  the 
aaonth  could  not  be  opened  sufficiently  for  the  patient  to  take  food  freely  or 
protrude  the  tongue.  The  pain  was  severe  during  the  paroxysms.  The  mind 
waa  clear.  He  obtained  but  little  sleep.  The  pulse  was  not  accelerated. 
The  disease  could  not  be  referred  to  any  cause;  he  had  not  received  any 
wound  or  injury. 

Prof.  White  bad  treated  the  case  with  morphia,  quinia,  and  the  valerianate 
of  line.  It  was  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  chloroform.  The  patient  was 
brought  under  the  inflaence  of  chloroform,  and  kept  under  it  for  two  or  three 
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hoars.  The  effect  was  to  relax  the  moscles  of  the  jaw,  and  to  render  the 
paroxysms  less  frequent  After  this  trial  of  the  chloroform,  the  patient  was 
left  with  directions  for  a  report  of  the  condition  to  be  sent  the  following  day. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  the  case,  and,  from  a  misapprehension  as  to  who  was 
to  take  charge  of  it,  the  patient  was  not  seen  again  for  about  ten  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  was  fonnd  to  be  greatly  improTed.  The  ImproTe- 
ment  continued,  and  recovery  took  place.  After  the  trial  of  the  chloroform, 
no  treatment  was  employed;  the  mother  did  nothing  but  give  nutritions  food. 
The  improTement  was  very  gradual,  slight  spasms  occurring*  from  time  to 
time  after  he  had  convalesced  sufficiently  to  be  up  and  about. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Babies— Deliriam  Tremens — Alcoholism — Neryoos  Asthenia. 

The  affections  known  as  rabies  canina,  or  hydropholna,  and  delirium 
mens  are  to  be  included  among  the  neuroses.  The  consideration  of  theae. 
and  of  a  morbid  condition  which  I  shall  designate  nervous  asthenia,  will 
conclude  the  section  of  this  work  devoted  to  diseases  affecting  the  nenroaa 
system. 

BABIES. 

The  affection  called  rabies  eanina,  and  more  commonly  known  as  hydrth- 
phobia,  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  special  poison,  a  virus  generally  derived 
from  the  mouth  of  some  animal  of  the  canine  or  feline  race,  viz.,  the  dog; 
cat,  fox,  or  wolf.  The  virus  is  communicated  by  inoculation,  that  is,  by  the 
bite  of  an  animal  affected  with  the  disease.  An  animal  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease in  this  way  communicates  it  to  other  animals,  herbivorous  as  well  as 
carnivorous.  The  former  rarely  communicate  it,  because  they  rarely  bite 
other  animals  or  man.  That  it  may  be  communicated  by  herbivoroaa  to 
carnivorous  animals  appears  to  be  proven.  The  virus  is  contained  excia* 
sively  in  the  fluids  of  the  month  ;  there  is  no  proof  that  other  fluids  of  the 
body  are  capable  of  communicating  the  disease.  It  would  appear,  also,  that 
the  virus  enters  the  body  only  by  inoculation ;  it  is  not  absorbed  from  the 
healthy  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface.  The  disease  in  man  is  much  oftener 
derived  from  the  dog  than  from  any  other  animal ;  hence  the  name,  ro^tet 
eanina.  Owing  to  the  pains  taken  to  confine  or  destroy  animals  suspected 
of  having  the  disease,  it  is  rarely  seen  in  man.  Only  two  cases  have  come 
under  my  observation.  Of  these  cases  I  made  copious  notes  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence. 

The  disease  does  not  make  its  appearance  for  some  time  after  the  bite. 
The  usual  period  of  incubation  is  stated  to  be  from  thirty  to  fortj  days. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  this  period  in  different  cases.  In  one  of 
the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  the  patient  was  bitten  seven  weeks,  and  io 
the  other  case  eight  weeks,  before  the  disease  appeared.  There  is  groimd 
for  distrusting  the  accuracy  of  statements  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  is 
said  to  follow  very  quickly  after  the  bite,  and,  also,  when  several  years  have 
been  supposed  to  elapse.  The  utmost  possible  duration  of  the  period  of 
incubiCtioD  cannot  be  stated,  and  this  is  a  point  in  the  natnrai  history  of  the 
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disease  of  no  little  consequence  with  reference  to  the  anxiety  of  persons  after 
harin^^  been  bitten  by  an  animal  known  to  be,  or  suspected  of  l>eing  rabid. 
It  is  probable  that  the  period  is  very  rarely,  if  erer,  under  fifteen  days,  and 
that  it  Tery  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  nine  months  or,  at  furthest,  a  year. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  rather  {gradual.  It  is  stated  that  cer- 
tain morbid  sensations  emanating  from  the  cicatrized  wound  precede  other 
symptoms;  but,  if  this  be  true  of  some,  it  is  certainly  not  of  all  cases. 
There  were  no  such  premonitions  in  the  cases  which  I  have  observed.  The 
premonitions  are,  restlessness,  mental  agitation,  vigilance,  cephalalgia,  chilly 
sensations,  loss  of  appetite,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  Two  or 
three  days  elapse  before  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  disease  are  fully 
declared. 

When  the  disease  is  developed,  the  most  prominent  feature  is  laryngeal 
spasm,  excited  by  the  effort  to  swallow  water.  The  patient  has  a  dread  of 
water  because  efforts  to  swallow  it  occasion  violent  paroxysms  of  suffocation 
and  are  generally  unsuccessful.  It  is  the  association  with  these  paroxysms 
which  give  rise  to  the  fear  of  water,  or  hydrophobia.  After  they  have  re- 
peatedly been  thus  produced,  the  mere  sight  of  water  may  be  sufficient  to 
provoke  them ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  neither  of  the  cases 
which  I  observed  did  the  patients  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  seeing  or 
hearing  the  sound  of  water.  Patients  are  sometimes  able  to  swallow  other 
liquids  than  water;  in  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  noted,  spirit  was  taken  with- 
out much  inconvenience,  and  in  the  other  case,  at  times,  water  was  taken  from 
a  teaspoon  without  exciting  spasm.  Pieces  of  ice  were  taken  without  any 
inconvenience.  The  paroxysms  excited  by  attempting  to  swallow  water  are 
extremely  violent.  The  patient,  with  a  nervous  determination,  drinks  pre- 
cipitantly,  and  instantly  respiration  is  arrested,  the  whole  frame  is  agitated, 
terror  and  distress  are  depicted  on  the  countenance,  and  the  water  is  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  In  some  cases  paroxysms  of  laryngis- 
mus occur  spontaneously ;  in  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  noted,  they  were 
repeated  40  or  50  times  per  minute,  the  patient  suddenly  and  quickly  raising 
himself  in  bed,  the  spasm  lasting  a  few  seconds,  and  in  the  intervals  the  res- 
piration was  hurried  and  panting.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is  free  from 
paroxysms  if  he  do  not  attempt  to  swallow  liquids.  A  current  of  air  is  apt 
to  excite  laryngeal  spasm ;  the  patient  complains  that  it  takes  away  his 
breath.  A  bright  light,  the  reflection  from  a  mirror  or  any  polished  surface, 
and  any  mental  excitement  has  the  same  effect.  The  conntenance  expresses 
excitement,  anxiety,  and  terror. 

An  abundant  secretion  of  tenacious  mucus  from  the  fauces,  together  with 
an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  leading  to  frequent  and  sometimes  almost  con- 
atant  expuition,  is  a  distinctive  feature.  An  examination  of  the  throat 
ahows  the  fauces  to  be  more  or  less  reddened.  At  first,  the  mind  is  simply 
excited,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  delirium  becomes  developed.  The 
patient  talks  wildly  and  incoherently.  Sometimes  the  delirium  assumes  the 
form  of  mania ;  the  mind  acts  under  the  influence  of  hallucinations,  and 
forcible  restraint  in  some  cases  becomes  necessary.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  the  vulgar  notion  that  patients  assume  the  character  of  the  animal  from 
which  the  virus  was  received,  and  attempt  to  bite  persons  around  them. 
Id  some  cases,  delirium  is  manifested  by  excessive  tenderness  and  affection. 
Satyriasis  has  been  observed  in  males,  and  ntpnphomania  in  females. 

Convulsions  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  These  are  sometimes 
clonic,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  voluntary  muscular  system,  and  they 
are  sometimes  tonic,  as  in  tetanus.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  small. 
The  surface  presents  capillary  congestion  and  is  sometimes  covered  with 
clammy  perspiration.    The  vital  forces  progressively  fail;   the  patient  ia 
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worn  ont  with  continned  Tigilance,  the  paroxysms  of  laryngisnias,  the  cob- 
Tnlsions  and  innotrition,  the  mode  of  dying  being  by  asthenia. 

Of  all  the  diseases  in  the  nosology,  there  is  no  one  in  which  the  Intriiisie 
tendency  to  death  is  greater  than  in  this.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doabted  if 
any  well-aathenticated  case  has  ended  in  recorery.  The  disease  rons  a  brief 
career,  death  nsnally  taking  place  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  always 
within  five  days  after  it  has  become  fully  developed.  The  disease  has  no 
anatomical  characters.  It  does  not  appear  to  exert  a  special  tendency  to 
the  production  of  any  secondary,  local  affections.  * 

The  diagnostic  features  of  rabies  are  highly  distinctive.  It  Is  distinguished 
from  tetanns  by  the  absence  of  trismus,  and  the  occurrence  of  delirium.  la 
some  cases  of  tetanus,  the  deglutition  of  liquids  is  impossible;  but  tbo 
difficulty  arises  from  spasm  of  the  pharyngeal,  not  involving  the  laryngeal, 
muscles,  the  latter  being  affected  in  rabies.  Moreover,  convulsions  occur 
at  a  late  period  in  rabies,  and  the  convulsions  are  tetanoid  only  in  a  cei^ 
tain  proportion  of  cases.  The  only  difficulty  of  diagnosis  relates  to  the 
discrimination  of  cases  of  true  rabies  from  those  in  which,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  hydrophobic  phenomena  are  simulated.  Notable  repagnaaee 
to  the  deglutition  of  liquids,  susceptibility  to  currents  of  air  and  to  light  re- 
flected from  a  mirror,  or  some  polished  surface,  frequent  sputation,  together 
with  delirium  and  convulsions,  are  occasionally  incident  to  various  acota 
diseases.  But  the  hydrophobic  phenomena  are  especially  simulated  under 
intense  apprehension  of  rabies  after  a  bite  has  been  inflicted  by  an  animal 
suspected  of  being  rabid.  Excessive  fear  leads  to  the  belief,  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient,  that  the  disease  exists,  and  this  belief  leads  to  the  production  of 
certain  of  the  phenomena,  especially  horror  of  liquids,  delirium,  and  some* 
times  a  fancied  disposition  to  bite  others.  Among  the  points  to  be  consid* 
ered  in  this  discrimination  is  the  time  which  has  elapsed  after  the  bite.  If 
the  morbid  phenomena  occur  immediately  or  quickly  afterward,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  a  very  long  period,  the  reality  of  the  disease  is  very  doubt- 
ful. If  it  be  evident  that  the  horror  of  liquids  is  purely  mental,  or  depend- 
ent entirely  on  spasm  of  the  pharynx,  as  in  some  cases  of  hysteria;  in  other 
words,  if  laryngeal  spasm  be  excluded,  the  affection  is  not  true  rabies.  The 
continuance  of  the  hydrophobic  phenomena  is  another  point.  If  they  con- 
tinue for  many  days  or  weeks,  the  affection  is  not  true  rabies,  for  the  Matter 
affection  ends  fatally  within  five  days.  The  opinion,  which  some  have  enter- 
tained, that  rabies  may  be  developed  in  man  spontaneously,  probably^has  no 
foundation  other  than  the  cases  in  which  hydrophobic  phenomena  have  beea 
incidental  to  other  diseases.  The  disease,  however,  is  spontaneously  devel- 
oped in  the  dog  and  other  animals. 

Of  the  various  measures  which  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of 
rabies,  none  have  proved  successful.  This  disease  has,  as  yet,  baffled  all  the 
resources  of  therapeutics.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  the 
trial  of  chloroform  was  commenced,  but  the  inhalation  appeared  to  increase 
the  laryngeal  spasm,  and  it  was  therefore  abandoned.  In  the  other  case, 
tracheotomy  was  performed  early  in  the  disease,  as  suggested  by  Marshall 
Hall,  but  without  success.  With  our  present  knowledge,  I  should  be  dis* 
posed  to  be  content  with  fulfilling  rational  indications;  viz.,  palliating  the 
symptoms  as  far  as  possible,  excluding  all  controllable  causes  of  mental  or 
physical  disturbance,  and  supporting  the  powers  of  the  system  by  alcobolle 
stimulants  and  alimentation. 

There  is  no  prophylactic  treatment  to  be  relied  upon,  save  excision  and 
effectual  cauterisation  of  the  wound  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  has  bcea 
inflicted.    Amputation  of  fingers  or  toes,  and  even  of  larger  memben,  Is 
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adTisable,  if  the  extent  or  character  of  the  wound  be  sacb  that  excision  and 
caateriEation  cannot  be  effectually  employed. 

It  is  desirable,  of  conrse,  to  know  whether  an  animal  which  has  inflicted 
m  wound,  be  really  rabid.  Dogs  and  eats  are  often  supposed  to  be  rabid, 
when  they  are  affected  with  epilepsy  or  some  disease  other  than  rabies. 
When  rabies  is  stispected,  the  animal  should  be  confined  and  not  killed  until 
the  character  of  the  disease  is  fully  declared.  Rabies  in  the  dog  is  to  be 
suspected  when  the  animal  manifests  a  notable  change  of  habits,  becoming 
shy  and  irritable,  eating  straws,  bits  of  paper,  etc.,  and  refusing  food.  When 
the  disease  becomes  developed,  the  appearance  is  much  changed ;  the  look 
is  depressed  and  haggard,  the  ears  and  tail  droop,  the  quality  of  the  bark 
is  altered,  the  eyes  are  watery,  the  fauces  are  reddened,  sali?a  flows  from 
the  mouth,  and  there  i?  febrile  morement  Dread  of  water  is  no  test  of 
the  malady  in  the  dog  and  other  animals.  They  frequently  lap  water  with- 
out difficulty.  Delirium^supervenes,  and  then  the  dog  snaps  at  his  master 
as  well  as  others,  and  at  any  animal  which  comes  in  his  way.  He  seldom 
becomes  ferocious,  but  bites  and  runs  away.  He  appears  sometimes  to  hare 
halloclnations,  and  snaps  at  invisible  objects.  Convulsions  may  or  may  not 
occur.     Death  takes  place  usually  within  five  days. 

Persons  bitten  by  an  animal  known  to  be  rabid  are  by  no  means  invariably 
affected  with  rabies,  even  if  no  preventive  measures  are  resorted  to.  The 
chances  of  escape  are  as  three  to  one.  The  exemption  from  the  disease  may 
proceed  from  an  insusceptibility  to  the  poisonous  action  of  the  virus,  but, 
probably,  in  those  who  escape,  tbe  inoculation  does  not  take  place.  If  the 
bite  be  inflicted  through  clothing,  the  virus  will  be  likely  to  be  wiped  away 
from  the  teeth  before  they  penetrate  the  skin. 

DELIRIUM    TREMENS.      ALCOHOLISM. 

This  affection,  like  that  last  considered,  has  a  special  causation.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  various  pathological  effects  of  alcohol 
are  considered  as  incident  to  a  toxical  condition,  called  aicoholumus  or  o/co- 
koiism.  These  effects  enter  directly  into  the  causation  of  many  affections, 
■uch  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  hydro*peritoneum,  fatty  liver,  epilepsy, 
muscular  tremor,  gastritis,  pyrosis,  various  dyspeptic  disorders,  and  the 
lesions  of  the  kidney  embraced  under  the  name,  Bright's  disease.  Indirectly 
alcoholism  favors  the  production  of  nearly  all  diseases,  by  lessening  the 

{>ower  of  resisting  their  causes ;  and  contributes  to  their  fatality  by  impair- 
ng  the  ability  to  tolerate  and  overcome  them.  Taken  in  sufficiently  large 
quantity,  alcohol  produces  certain  immediate  effects  which  belong  to  the 
state  commonly  known  as  intoxication  or  drunkenness.  The  opportunities 
of  observing  these  effects  are,  unhappily,  but  too  common.  The  coma  which 
exists  when  a  person  is  profoundly  intoxicated,  or,  in  common  parlance,  dead 
drunk,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  apoplexy.  The  differential  points  have 
been  presented  in  treating  of  the  latter.  Intoxication  falling  short  of  coma 
sometimes  comes  under  the  cognisance  of  the  physician  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  is  not  suspected  by  friends,  as  in  females 
and  ehildren.  Knowledge  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  is  then  brought 
into  exercise.  And  the  physician,  in  these  cases,  is  sometimes  bound  by 
delicacy  and  prudential  considerations  to  withhold  an  enunciation  of  the 
diagnosis. 

The  habitual  tise  of  alcohol,  beyond  certain  limits,  produces  a  deleterious 
influence  on  the  whole  economy.  In  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism,  the  diges- 
tive powers  are  weakened,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  the  muscular  system  is 
enfeebled,  the  generative  function  decays.    The  blood  is  impoverished,  nu* 
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trition  is  imperfect  and  disordered,  as  shown  by  flabbiness  of  the  skin  and 
.mnscles,  emaciation  or  an  abnormal  accomalation  of  fat.  The  breath  and 
emanations  from  the  skin  have  a  characteristic  odor.  The  deleterious  inflo- 
ence  on  the  mental,  is  not  less  marked  than  on  the  physical  powers.  The 
perceptions  are  blunted,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  progressive! j 
deteriorate,  until,  at  length,  the  confirmed  inebriate,  miserably  cachectic  in 
body  and  imbruted  in  mind,  has  but  one  object  in  life,  viz.,  to  gratify  the 
morbid  craving  for  alcohol.  He  exemplifies  a  variety  of  the  form  of  men- 
tal derangement  called  dipsomania,  from  which  recovery  is  extremely  rare. 

Delirium  tremens,  called,  also,  mania  d  potu,  is  an  affection  incidental  to 
alcoholism.  A  mooted  question  is,  whether  the  affection,  ordinarily  known 
by  these  names,  be  due  to  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  an  habitual  amount  of 
alcoholic  stimulation,  or  whether  it  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain.  Both  explanations  are  correct  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases,  its  development  is  evidlently  owing  to  the  use  of 
alcohol  being  suspended  or  much  diminished.  Thus,  it  occurs  in  persons 
who  voluntarily  undertake  to  abandon  intemperate  habits,  or  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  liquor,  or  who  are  prevented  from  drinking  by  the  occurrence  of 
some  disease  or  accident..  It  is  notoriously  common  among  inebriates  who 
are  thrown  into  prison,  and  among  those  admitted  into  hospitals.  It  is  apt 
to  follow  paroxysms  of  intemperance,  in  periodical  drinkers,  when  the 
stomach  refuses  further  alcoholic  libations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  some- 
times developed  notwithstanding  the  continued  use  of  the  habitual  amonnt 
of  alcohol. 

The  symptoms  attending  the  access  are  anorexia,  insomnia,  muscular 
tremor,  more  especially  tremulousness  of  the  tongue,  and  notable  dejection. 
This  state  is  known  among  drunkards  as  **  the  horrors."  The  mental  depres- 
sion is  so  great  as  not  infrequently  to  lead  to  suicide.  There  is  no  pain  in 
the  head  nor  febrile  movement ;  the  pulse  is  generally  feeble,  and  the  surface 
cool.     This  stage  continues  for  one,  two,  or  three  days. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  mental  aberration  of  a 
peculiar  character.  The  derangement  is  characteristic,  although  presenting 
considerable  diversity  in  different  cases.  The  expression  becomes  wild,  the 
eyes  either  vacant  or  staring.  The  movements  are  quick.  The  patient  is 
constantly  in  motion.  He  talks  incoherently.  His  mind  wanders  from  one 
subject  to  another.  He  fancies  that  he  has  important  business  to  attend  to, 
wishes  to  go  out,  and  requires  to  be  constantly  watched.  To  these  mani- 
festations of  mental  disorder  are  added  illusions  of  the  senses,  phantasms  and 
hallucinations  of  various  kinds.  He  sees  imaginary  objects,  such  as  mice, 
dogs,  cats,  lice,  snakes,  and  ferocious  animals.  He  hears  noises  of  animals 
or  men,  answers  imaginary  questions,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  the  proximity  of 
persons  who  are  bent  on  insulting  or  ridiculing  him,  or  from  whom  he  appre- 
hends personal  violence.  Uncouth  and  unnatural  representations  appear  to 
him  to  be  going  on.  At  first,  he  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  unreality  of 
what  he  sees,  hears,  and  imagines ;  but,  after  a  time,  his  morbid  perceptions 
become  delusions,  and,  however  extraordinary  and  absurd,  they  are  real  to 
the  sufferer.  They  are  sometimes  of  a  character  to  inspire  the  greatest  pos- 
sible terror.  Thus,  patients  not  infrequently  leap  from  windows  and  are 
dashed  in  pieces,  believing  that  they  are  pursued  by  wild  beasts  or  by  men 
who  seek  their  lives.  A  patient  who  escaped  in  his  night-clothes,  vnder  a 
sense  of  personal  danger,  ran  barefooted  over  frozen  ground  for  fifteen  miles 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  men  on  horses  who  followed  in  pursuit.  The 
degree  of  terror  must  be  fearful  to  lead  to  such  an  amount  of  physical  effort 
and  endurance.  In  some  cases  the  delusions  are  ludicrous.  Thus,  a  patient 
declared  that  he  should  be  able  to  sleep,  but  whenever  he  fell  into  a  doie 
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there  were  penons  onder  his  bed  who  tickled  his  fandament  with  straws. 
Under  the  apprehensions  which  the  delusions  excite,  patients  are  sometimes 
Tiolent  and  dangerous,  bnt  they  are  usually  controlled  without  much  difficulty. 

The  insomnia  continues.  The  patient  gets  no  sleep  for  two,  three,  four 
days,  and  sometimes  for  a  still  longer  period  after  the  dcTclopment  of  the 
affection.  The  delirium  is  always  much  worse  during  the  night.  Tremu- 
lonsness  of  the  muscles  continues,  bnt  this  is  not  always  a  marked  symptom, 
although  it  enters  into  the  name.  Yigilance  being  a  more  constant  symp- 
tom, it  has  been  proposed  to  call  the  affection  ddirium  vigiians,  instead  of 
delirium  tremens.  Anorexia  continues,  the  bowels  are  nsnally  constipated, 
the  skin  is  cool,  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and,  except  under  mental  excitement, 
may  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  accelerated;  the  patient  makes  no  complaint 
of  pain  in  the  head  or  elsewhere,  and  generally  declares  that  he  is  well. 

If  the  affection  end  favorably,  sleep  at  length  occurs.  If  the  patient  once 
become  soundly  asleep,  he  will  be  likely  to  remain  so  for  many  hours,  or,  if 
he  awake,  the  speedy  return  of  sleep  may  be  counted  upon.  After  a  pro- 
tracted sleep,  generally  the  delirium  is  found  to  have  disappeared ;  occasion- 
ally it  continnes,  but  is  diminished,  and  disappears  after  renewal  of  sleep. 
Sleep  appears  to  be,  not  merely  a  criterion,  but  a  means  of  convalescence. 
After  sleeping  much  of  the  time  for  one  or  two  days,  convalescence  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  patient  recovers  more  or  less  slowly  or  rapidly  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  affection  and  his  physical  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
attack.  If  the  affection  pursue  an  unfavorable  course,  the  insomnia  persists, 
notable  prostration  ensues ;  the  condition  is  not  unlike  that  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  typhus ;  the  delirium  continnes,  with  efforts  to  get  out  of  bed,  snb- 
Boltus  tendinnm  occurs,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  frequent  and  feeble, 
the  skin  is  sometimes  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  death  takes  place  by 
asthenia,  although  the  fatal  termination  is  nsnally  preceded  by  coma. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable.  When  not  associated  with  other 
Affections,  a  fatal  termination  is  rare.  The  affection  destroys  life  per  se, 
chiefly  in  cases  in  which  repeated  attacks  have  occurred,  and  the  constitution 
is  broken  with  a  long  existing  alcoholic  cachexia.  Occurring  after  wonnds, 
•nrgical  operations,  or  accidents,  and  associated  with  other  affections,  as,  for 
example,  with  pneumonitis,  it  adds  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 

The  symptomatic  phenomena  show  the  affection  to  be  cerebral,  but  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  condition,  as  in  the  other  neuroses,  is  unknown.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  inflammation  is  not  involved,  nor  is  there 
groond  to  believe  that  congestion  is  an  essential  element.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  the  pathological  character  with  our  present  knowledge  is,  that  the 
prolonged  toxical  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  induces  a  peculiar  morbid 
condition,  giving  rise  to  those  manifestations  of  disorder  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  this  affection,  especially  when  the  nse  of  alcohol  is  from  any  cause 
sospttided.  According  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  deficiency  of  the  phosphatic 
constituents  of  the  urine  is  distinctive  of  this  affection,  as  compared  with 
meningitis,  in  which  the  phosphates  are  increased.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  morbid  phenomena  relating  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gressive impairment  of  the  vital  forces,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to 
the  insomnia.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  delirium  gene- 
rally ceases  after  sleep  has  continued  for  several  honrs.  Inability  to  sleep 
is  an  essential  feature  of  the  affection,  and  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  favorable  termination.  # 

In  general,  the  diagnosis  is  not  attended  with  difficulty.  The  character- 
btics  of  the  delirium  render  the  affection  easily  recognizable  when  fully  deve- 
loped ;  moreover,  the  known  habits  of  patients  generally  lead  the  practitioner 
to  expect  it    Tremulonsness  of  the  tongue  and  limbs,  with  vigilance,  if  the 
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patient  be  a  drnnkard,  denote  an  impending:  attack.  If  now  tbe  patient 
complain  of  having  remarkable  visions  or  manifest  illnsions  of  the  sensei, 
tbe  development  is  progressing.  The  cases  in  which  the  practitioner  besi* 
tates  in  coming  to  a  diagnosis  are  those  in  which  the  hf^bits  are  unknown. 
The  affection  may  be  developed  in  secret  drinkers,  and  in  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  temperate.  I  have  known  a  person  to  be  attacked 
who  was  supposed  by  his  friends  never  to  taste  any  alcoholic  beverage.  As 
the  diagnosis  implies  intemperate  habits,  caation  in  forming  an  opinion 
in  some  cases  is  advisable,  and  prudence  in  expressing  the  opiolon  when 
formed.  Of  course,  it  is  a^breach  of  medical  ethics  to  reveal  the  character 
of  the  affection  save  to  the  patient,  and,  under  certain  circamstancea,  to  his 
friends. 

Excesses  in  drinkiog  sometimes  occasion  a  form  of  deliriom,  differing,  pa> 
thologically,  from  delirium  tremens,  but  apt  to  be  confounded  with  it  The 
delirium  now  referred  to  is  an  active  delirinm,  characterized  sometimes  by 
violence  or  fqry,  and  sometimes  by  hilarity.  It  is  a  form  of  acnte  mania  doe 
to  active  cerebral  congestion,  conjoined  with  the  immediate  effect  of  alcohol 
on  the  brain.  It  is  occaaioned  by  a  protracted  paroxysm  of  drinking  rather 
than  by  the  habitnal  nse  of  alcohol.  This  form  of  delirium  has  been  diatio- 
guisbed  as  delirium  ebriosum.  It  is  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  head,  in* 
creased  heat,  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  febrile  movement ;  in  short,  bj  the 
symptoms  of  active^cerebral  congestion.  It  is  of  brief  duration,  ceasing 
when  alcoholic  stimulants  are  discontinued;  it  thus  ceases  nnder  tbe  circum- 
stances which  are  apt  to  occasion  delirinm  tremens.  It  may  be  followed  by 
delirium  tremens.  Aside  from  the  discontinuance  of  stimulants,  it  claims 
the  treatment  indicated  by  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  viz.,  bloodletting, 
purgatives,  etc.,  measures  not  suited  to  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  delirium  tremens,  meningitis  is 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  cephalalgia,  intolerance  of  light  and  sounds, 
throbbing  of  the  carotids,  febrile  movement,  etc.  Acute  gastritis,  which 
may  present  some  of  the  phenomena  of  impending  delirium  tremens,  is  to 
be  excluded  by  the  absenqe  of  vomiting,  gastric  pain,  tenderness  over  the 
stomach,  etc.  Typhoid  and  typhus  fever  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the 
diagnostic  symptoms,  other  than  delirium,  of  these  diseases. 

Delirium  tremens  was  formerly  treated  by  bloodletting  and  other  of  the 
so-called  antiphlogistic  measures,  under  the  belief  that  it  involved  either  in* 
flammation  or  cerebral  congestion.  These  measures  are  now  abandoned  as 
not  only  uncalled  for,  but  injurious.  Within  late  years,  various  curative 
methods  of  treatment  have  been  advocated  on  the  grounds  of  success ;  and, 
in  endeavoring  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  this  affection 
is  to  recovery.  It  may  be  said  of  this  affection,  as  of  others  tending  in  like 
manner  to  recovery,  that  a  large  proportion  of  recoveries  cannot  be  ciled  In 
evidence  of  the  curative  efficacy  of  any  particular  method  of  treatment,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  favor  the  presumption  that  the  treatment 
was  injurious.  Excluding  cases  in  which  the  affection  occurs  in  connection 
with  wounds,  surgical  operations,  and  accidents,  or  with  other  affections,  and 
the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  in  persons  whose  constitutions  are  shattered  by 
intemperance,  judicious  management  without  therapeutical  measures  would, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  prove  successful.  It  does  not  follow,  froa 
this  statement,  that  remedial  measures  are  not  often  useful. 

The  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  procure  sleep.  Opium  has  been 
employed  largely  for  this  object.  The  statistical  researches  of  the  late 
lamented  John  Ware  showed  that  the  fatality  was  greater  under  the  opiate 
plan  of  treatment  than  when  an  expectant  or  eclectic  plan  was  adopui^ 
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•ad  that  the  fatality  is  proportionate  to  the  excessive  use  of  opium.  Opiam 
Qsed  iDdiscriminatelj  and  largely  is  ondoobtedly  injorioos,  but  that  it  is 
ssefal  io  certain  cases,  moderately  used,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  use  of 
opinm  as  advised  by  Prof.  Stills  may  be  safely  adopted.  This  author  says : 
*'  The  best  mode  orezhibiting  the  medicine  (opium)  is  nndoubtedly  to  begin 
with  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  or  its  equivalent,  and  progressively  to  augment  the 
dose  by  small  and  hourly  additions  until  sleep  is  produced,  or  a  sufficient 
degree  of  tranquillity  obtained."  I  have  not  infrequently  found  a  full  dose, 
repeated,  if  required,  after  intervals  of  several  hours,  to  act  very  favorably. 
The  remedy  should  never  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  inducing  narcotism,  and 
U^  on  a  fair  trial,  it  be  not  found  to  tranquillize,  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Gases  have  been  treated  by  Gerhard  and  others  satisfactorily  by  simply 
eontinning  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  moderate  (]^uantity.  In  general, 
it  is  injudicious  to  discontinue  entirely  the  use  of  stimulants  so  long  as  the 
affection  continues.  The  time  for  breaking  off  the  habitual  use  is  after  sleep 
bas  taken  place  and  the  patient  is  convalescent.  Stimulants  are  to  be  given 
freely  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 

Tartar  emetic,  in  nauseating  doses,  is  useful  in  certain  cases.  This'remedy, 
If  not  pushed  too  far,  exerts  a  sedative  influence,  diminishes  delirium,  and 
diaposes  to  sleep.  It  is  suited  to  cases  in  which  there  is  considerable  con- 
•tituUonal  vigor,  and  it  should  be  very  cautiously  given  to  patients  much 
enfeebled,  or  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  prostration.  EmeUcs 
have  been  advocated  as  curative,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  unsatisfactory, 
mnd  they  are  now  very  rarely  employed.  They  are  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  perturbation.  Cathartics  are  objectionable  on  the  same  score. 
These  evacnant  remedies  have  been  employed  under  the  idea  that  they  elimi- 
nate the  alcohol  from  the  system.  Bat  the  affection  is  due  to  the  toxical 
effects  of  alcohol,  not  to  its  actual  presence  in  the  system ;  indeed,  the  attack 
often  appears  to  proceed  from  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  habitu- 
mlly  present. 

Cold  affusion,  the  cold  douche  to  the  head,  and  the  shower-bath  are  useful 
in  some  cases.  They  are  of  doubtful  expediency  if  employed  against  the  will 
of  the  patient ;  he  should  be  induced  to  concur  in  the  propriety  of  making 
trial  of  them.  They  may  do  harm  to  feeble  subjects,  or  if  the  powers  of  life 
be  much  depressed.  My  colleague,  Prof.  Sayre,  has  found  immersion  in 
cold  water  until  the  sedative  effect  of  cold  is  apparent  an  effective  method  of 
treatment  in  certain  cases.  This  measure  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases 
in  which  there  is  considerable  vigor  of  constitution ;  and  its  employment 
requires  much  care  and  judgment. 

Recently  digitalis  has  been  advocated  as  a  curative  remedy.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  G.  M.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  England,  who  was  led  to  ascertain  its 
efficacy  by  a  patient  affected  with  delirium  tremens  having  taken  an  ounce  of 
the  tincture  by  ojistake.  Subsequently  he  employed  it  in  seventy  cases  With 
the  loss  of  only  one  case.  No  practitioner  would  have  ventured  to  give  this 
remedy  in  the  doses  which  experience  has  abundantly  shown  may  be  given 
without  any  unpleasant  consequences  in  this  disease.  The  dose  advised  by 
Dr.  Jones  is  half  an  ounce,  which  may  be  repeated,  if  required,  after  an 
interval  of  four  hours.  Numerous  cases  in  which  this  plan  of  treatment  has 
apparently  proved  efficacious  have  been  reported.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  few 
cases,  in  one  of  which  it  appeared  to  act  like  a  charm,  but  in  the  others  no 
curative  effect  was  apparent. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform,  in  some  cases,  tranqnillizes  the  patient  and 
Induces  sleep.  This  is  a  remedy  to  be  employed  with  great  circumspection. 
Its  effect  lias  been  happy  in  several  instances  under  my  observation.     In  one 
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case  the  effort  to  employ  it  excited  such  a  degree  of  mania  that  I  was  led  to 
desist. 

As  regards  the  measares  which  have  been  referred  to  and  others,  thej  are 
to  be  employed  according  to  circumstances  proper  to  individual  cases.  Each 
of  the  measures  is  suited  to  some  cases  and  not  to  other  cases.  They  are  to 
be  employed  tentatively,  the  practitioner  being  guided  by  the  effect  in  decid* 
ing  whether  to  continue  or  discontinue  them.  Not  infrequently  they  may  be 
tried  successively  in  the  same  case.  In  short,  the  appropriate  treatment,  as 
regards  these  measures,  is  expectant  and  eclectic,  and  they  will  be  employed 
judiciously  or  othei^wise  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 

The  management  in  other  respects  is  important.  Quietude  is  to  be 
enforced.  Visitors,  who  are  often  actuated  by  curiosity,  are  to  be  excluded. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  the  patient  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
regulated  with  a  view  of  promoting  sleep.  Much  may  be  done  bj  the  exer* 
cise  of  tact  in  soothing  the  patient,  combing  the  hair,  bathing  the  face, 
resorting  to  warm  pediluvia,  etc.  I  have  known  muscular  exercise,  carried 
to  the  point  of  fatigue,  useful.  Alimentation  is  highly  important  The 
patient  should  be  encouraged,  as  much  as  possible,  to  take  notritioos  aod 
easily-digested  food. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician,  after  recovery  from  this  disease,  to  inform 
the  patient  of  its  character,  and  to  point  out  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  habits  which  have  induced  it.  And  the  patient  will  be  aided  in  an  effort 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  slavery  of  intemperance  by  remedies  aod 
hygienic  measures  which  tend  to  invigorate  the  body,  thereby  strengthening 
the  mental  powers. 

NBRVOUS    ASTHENIA. 

The  term  nervous  cuthem'a  may  be  used  to  denote  a  morbid  condition 
sufficiently  common,  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
propriety  of  considering  the  condition  as  a  functional  affection,  and  the 
name,  have  been  suggested  by  my  colleague,  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker.  As 
the  name  signiOes,  debility  or  prostration  affecting  especially  the  nervous 
system,  constitutes  the  affection.  It  occurs  without  anaemia  or  any  notable 
disorder  of  the  vital  functions.  It  proceeds  from  undue  functional  activity 
of  the  nervous  system  as  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  faculties. 

Physicians  are  often  consulted  by  patients  who,  although  far  from  being 
well,  have  no  well-defined  malady.  They  complain  of  languor,  lassitude, 
want  of  buoyancy,  aching  of  the  limbs,  and  mental  depression.  They  are 
wakeful  during  the  night,  and  enter  upon  their  daily  pursuits  with  a  sense  of 
fatigue.  Under  the  pressure  of  mental  excitement,  they  may  be  able  to 
exert  themselves  with  their  usual  energy,  but,  when  the  excitement  subsides, 
they  are  jaded  and  worn  out.  They  become  apprehensive  that  their  powers 
are  giving  way,  and  are  apt  to  fancy  the  existence  of  some  serious  malady. 
An  investigation  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  reveals  no  evidence 
of  disease  ;  the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  etc.,  are  sound.  None  of  the  affections 
embraced  in  the  nosological  catalogue  may  be  discovered ;  yet,  the  morbid 
condition  is  real.  This  brief  sketch  represents  a  class  of  cases  with  which 
every  physician  is  familiar. 

An  inquiry  into  the  habits  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  daily 
life,  in  the  cases  now  referred  to,  will  show  that  the  mind  has  been  for  a  long 
period  unduly  taxed,  by  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  business,  over- 
exertion in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  other  objects  of  ambition,  long-con* 
tiuued  anxiety  or  inquietude — in  short,  the  patient  is  suffering  from  wear 
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and  tear  of  the  nervous  system.  The  action  of  mental  canses  is  increased 
by  other  causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the  vigor  of  the  body,  such  as  irregu- 
lar habits  with  respect  to  diet,  the  hours  devoted  to  sleep  and  rest,  etc.  The 
canses  which  act  directly  throngh  the  mind  are  especially  operative  in  this 
country,  owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  persons  engage  in  the  active  pur- 
suits of  life,  the  great  inducements  to  excessive  exertions,  and  the  emulation 
excited  by  the  activity  of  others.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons 
who  have  overtaxed  the  nervous  system,  without  any  rest  or  recreation,  for 
many  consecutive  years. 

The  condition  of  nervous  asthenia  is,  in  itself,  not  a  small  evil,  causing 
much  discomfort  and  unhappiness  to  the  patient,  and  rendering  him  uncom- 
fortable to  others  by  inducing  depression,  irritability,  or  moroseness.  That 
this  condition  favors  the  development  of  diseases  to  which  there  may  be  a 
predisposition,  or  co-operates  with  the  various  causes  of  disease,  is  highly 
probable.  It  is  apt  to  engender  a  desire  for  stimulants,  and  thus  lead  to 
intemperance.  It  may  eventuate  in  confirmed  melancholia,  hypochondriasis, 
or  other  forms  of  mental  derangement. 

An  essential  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  causation.  Frequently 
it  is  desirable  to  endeavor  to  procure,  temporarily,  complete  relief  from  exer- 
tion and  care.  It  is,  however,  extremely  injudicious  to  advise  permanent 
relinqoisbment  of  active  occupations.  After  rest  and  recreation  for  a  sea- 
son sufficient  for  recuperation  of  the  nervous  system,  a  return  to  accustomed 
pursuits  is  advisable,  with  injunctions  to  observe  proper  moderation,  and  to 
comply  with  the  laws  of  health  as  regards  a  fair  apportionment  of  time  to 
recreation,  and  a  proportionate  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It 
is,  of  course,  desirable  that  canses  of  mental  uneasiness  and  anxiety  should 
be  removed,  but  this  part  of  the  treatment  often  is  not  within  the  range  of 
medical  control.  Habits  tending  to  impair  bodily  vigor  are  to  be  corrected, 
such  as  dietetic  imprudences,  late  hours,  sexual  errors  or  vices,  the  immod- 
erate use  of  tobacco,  etc.  Hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the  body  are 
important,  such  as  nutritious  alimentation,  out-door  life,  sea-bathing  or  the 
sponge-bath,  etc.  Tonic  remedies,  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  long-con- 
tinued, are  serviceable  both  morally  and  medicinally. 

A  full  consideration  of  nervous  asthenia  would  require  much  more  space 
than  can  be  accorded  to  it  in  this  work.  The  topic  belongs  properly  to 
mental  hygiene,  a  subject  of  vast  importance  in  its  pathological,  social,  and 
moral  bearings.  I  must  content  myself  with  having  offered  a  few  hints  for 
the  reflections  of  the  medical  reader. 
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DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  GENITO-URINARY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Hephritifl  and  PyeUtifl — Anatomical  Charaotera — Clinical  History>— Patholof^l  Charaeter^ 
Causation — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment — Paroxysms  of  Pain  eaased  by  the  Passage 
of  Calculi  along  the  Ureter,  or  Nephritic  Colic,  and  Lithiaaii  or  Gravel — Acute  Desquama- 
itve  Nephritis,  Acute  Albuminuria,  Acute  Bright's  Disease,  or  Acute  Inflammatory  Dropsy 
—Anatomical  Characters — Clinical  History — Pathological  Character — Causation — Diagnosis 
—Prognosis — Treatment. 

A  LABGS  proportion  of  the  affectioDs  of  the  genito-nrinarj  syRtem  do  not 
faH  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Ezclnding  affections  pecaliar  to  females, 
the  diseases  affecting  the  male  generative  organs,  and  the  bladder  in  either 
sex,  are  to  be  excluded,  as  belonging  to  sargical  rather  than  medical  prac- 
tice. The  diseases  which  remain  are  chiefly  those  affecting  the  kidneys. 
Abnormal  changes  in  the  nrine  are  highly  important,  as  denoting  morbid 
conditions  relating  to  the  kidneys  and  the  blood.  These  changes  constitute 
important  symptoms  in  various  diseases ;  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
individual  affections,  and  in  general  it  suffices  to  notice  them  in  connection 
with  other  symptomatic  events  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  different 
diseases.  There  is,  however,  one  disease  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  its  pathological  character  and  seat,  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  as  a  urinary  affection,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  abnormal  change  '  ,^ 
in  the  nrine  expressed  by  the  name  of  the  disease  is  merely  a  symptom.    The  «:  - , 

disease  referred  to  is  glueoturia,  or  diabetes  mellitus.     It  is  common  also  to  -'f^ 

apply  the  term  albuminuria  to  certain  affections  of  the  kidneys,  characterized  r 

by  the  frequent  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

Proceeding  to  treat  of  diseases  affecting  the  kidneys,  I  shall  consider, 
first,  ordinary  or  simple  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  and  calices,  and  of  the 
parenchyma  of  these  organs.  Inflammation  of  the  renal  parenchyma  is  called 
nephritis;  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  is  cskWed pyelitis.  These 
are  distinct  affections,  although  the  former  rarely  exists  without  the  latter. 
It  will  suffice  to  consider  both  affections  under  the  one  heading. 

NEPHRITIS. — PYELITIS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  kidneys,  exclusive  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  produced  by  external  wounds  or  injuries,  and  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  pelvis  and  calices  to  the  paren- 
chyma, is  one  of  the  rarest  of  diseases.  Chomel  expresses  doubt  whether  a 
truly  spontaneous  primary  nephritis  ever  occurs.     In  respect  of  its  infre- 
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qoency,  it  belongs  in  the  category  of  other  acate  inflammations  seated  in 
the  glandular  organs,  viz.,  fiepatitis,  pancreatitis,  and  gastritis.     Pyelitis  is 
also  a  rare  disease,  jHit  it  is  less  infrequent  than  acute  nephritis.     The  latter 
occurs  without  the  former,  but  nephritis  is  generally  consecotive  to  pyelitis. 
Both  afl'ections,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  arise  from  the  presence  of  renal  cal- 
culi, and  the  terms  calctUous  nephrttts  and  calculous  pyelitis  have  been  used 
to  denote  the  affections  as  thus  produced ;  in  these  cases  the  inflammation  is, 
in  fact,  traumatic.     Next  to  the  local  action  of  calculi,  distension  of  the  pel- 
vis and  calices  from  obstruction  of  the  ureter  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
pyelitis  and  nephritis.     It  is  necessary  to  premise  this  statement  in  order 
that  the  morbid  anatomy  may  be  understood. 

Anatomioa]^  OHAaAOTERS. — Inflammation  of  the  renal  parenchyma  induces 
enlargement  of  the  organ,  with  redness,  softening,  and  suppuration.  The 
pus  is  sometimes  in  numerous  minute  disseminated  points,  sometimes  in  dis- 
tinct abscesses  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  puru- 
lent infiltration.  Gangrene  of  the  kidney  has  been  observed.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  purulent  formations  in  the  kidneys  occar,  as  in  other 
organs,  in  connection  with  the  morbid  condition  known  as  pyssmia.  It  is 
rare  for  a  single  large  abscess  to  be  found  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney, 
and  the  inflammation  rarely  extends  to  the  peritoneum  over  the  kidney — 
when  the  latter  event  occurs  it  is  called  perinephritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  causes  redness,  thickening,  and  soft- 
ening of  the  lining  membrane.  If  obstruction  exist,  the  cavities  contain 
more  or  less  liquid,  which  consists  of  muco-purulent  matter  and'urine.  In 
cases  of  considerable  and  long-continued  obstruction,  the  pelvis  and  calices 
become  greatly  dilated,  the  parenchyma  is  progressively  atrophied  by  pres* 
sure,  and  at  lengtk  the  whole  of  the  organ  may  be  converted  into  a  sac 
Not  infrequently  the  pelvis  contains  one  or  more  calculi.  Perforation  may 
take  place  in  different  directions,  viz.,  behind  the  peritoneum,  leading  to  an 
abscess  which  may  make  its  way  externally  through  the  integument ;  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  giving  rise  to  fatal  peritonitis ;  into  the  colon,  stomach, 
or  through  the  diaphragm.  The  simple  retention  of  urine,  without  pyelitis, 
within  the  pelvis  and  calices,  from  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  is  called,  after 
Rayer,  hydro-nephrosis, 

OuNioAL  History. — The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  renal  paren- 
chyma and  those  of  pyelitis  have,  heretofore,  been  confounded,  both  affections 
having  been  embraced  under  the  name  nephritis.  Cases  of  the  former  affec- 
tion, disconnected  from  the  latter,  are  so  rare  that  its  symptomatic  characters 
have  been  imperfectly  studied.  Moreover,  the  term  nephritis  has  been  some- 
times applied  to  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  tubuli  urimfsri, 
which  will  be  considered  as  a  separate  affection,  now  commonly  known  as 
acute  albuminuria,  acute  Bright s  disease,  or  acute  desquamative  nephritis. 
The  local  symptoms  of  simple,  acute  nephritis,  according  to  Rayer  and  others, 
are  as  follows :  Dull  pain  and  a  sense  of  tension  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
or  on  one  side  only  if  but  one  kidney  be  inflamed ;  tenderness  on  deep  pres- 
sure ;  blood  in  the  urine,  or  hseuiaturia,  if  the  nephritis  be  due  to  a  wound 
or  injury,  and  also  sometimes  when  the  inflammation  is  spontaneous ;  albumen 
in  the  urine,  or  albumimiria,  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  haematnria  is 
wanting;  diminution  and  even  suppression  of  urine  if  both  kidneys  be 
affected  ;  absence  of  pus  in  the  urine  if  pyelitis  do  not  coexist.  With  these 
local  symptoms  are  associated  more  or  less  febrile  movement  and  general 
disturbance.  The  pain  and  other  symptoms  are  stated  to  be  somelines 
intermittent. 
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In  acate  pyelitis,  with  or  without  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
renal  parenchyma,  the  local  symptoms  are  better  known  and  more  distinctive. 
There  is  more  or  less  pain  in  the  Inmbar  region,  but  tl^pain  is  not  usnally 
severe,  and  may  be  bat  slight  The  pain  produced  b^the  presence  of  cal- 
coli,  and  especially  by  their  passage  along  the  ureter,  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  pain  incident  to  inflammation.  Distension  of  the  pelvis  and  calices, 
if  the  ureter  be  obstructed,  occasions  an  obscure,  dull  pain  in  addition  to  the 
pain  due  to  the  inflammation.  The  urine,  in  cases  of  pyelitis,  contains 
moco-pus  or  pus  in  more  or  less  abundance,  provided  there  be  not  complete 
occlusion  of  the  ureter.  In  determining  that  the  muco-purulent  or  purulent 
matter  comes  from  the  kidney,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  or  cystitis,  is  to 
be  excluded.  With  these  local  symptoms  are  associated  more  or  less  febrile 
movement  and  other  symptoms  denoting  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
pyelitis  may  succeed  an  attack  of  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  calculus 
along  the  ureter,  called  nephritic  colic,  or  the  latter  may  occur  during  the 
continuance  of  the  pyelitis. 

Pyelitis  may  be  acute,  and,  running  its  course,  end  in  recovery,  or  the 
inflammation  may  continue  and  become  chronic.  In  chronic  pyelitis,  the 
local  symptoms  persist,  leading  to  progressive  emacllition  and  debility  with 
hectic  fever. 

In  cases  of  nephritic  abscess,  the  primary  affection  is  generally  pyelitis ; 
pns  and  urine  accumulate  within  the  pelvis  and  calices,  leading,  in  some 
cases,  to  destruction  of  the  kidney  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
parenchyma  and  from  pressure.  The  accumulation  of  pus  and  urine  gives 
rise  to  a. tumor  which  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  This 
accumulation  involves  either  occlusion  or  great  obstruction  of  the  ureter.  If 
the  obstruction  be  removed,  a  sudden  and  copious  discharge  of  purulent 
matter  with  the  urine  takes  place.  If  the  obstruction  continue,  the  contents 
of  the  abscess  may  be  discharged  in  various  directions,  as  already  stated. 
The  symptoms  may  show  the  pyelitis  to  be  single  or  doable. 

Patholoqioal  Charactteb The  inflammation,  in  nephritis  and  pyelitis, 

is  seated  in  different  structures.  In  nephritis,  the  parenchyma,  or  substance 
of  the  kidney,  especially  the  cortical  portion,  is  the  seat  of  the  affection.  In 
pyelitis,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  pelvis  and  calices  is  the  structure 
affected.  As  already  stated,  they  are  different  affections,  and  either  may 
exist  without  the  other ;  but,  almost  invariably,  nephritis  is  secondary  to, 
and  dependent  upon,  pyelitis,  excluding  cases  in  which  nephritis  follows  an 
external  wound  or  injury. 

Causation. — The  causation  of  nephritis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
has  just  been  stated  ;  it  is  dependent  on  pyelitis.  The  affection,  therefor^, 
may  be  produced,  secondarily,  by  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  pyelitis.  As 
a  primary  affection,  it  may  be  caused  by  wounds  and  contusions.  Possibly 
it  may  arise  from  excessive  doses  of  certain  remedies  which  act  directly  upon 
the  kidneys,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  turpentine,  and  cantharides. 

Pyelitis  may  be  produced  by  wounds  penetrating  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
bat  rarely,  if  ever,  by  contusions.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  affection 
is  the  local  action  of  calculi.  In  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  the  entozoon 
of  the  kidneys,  the  Hrongyius  gigas^  and  from  a  hydatid  production.  Next 
to  renal  calculi,  the  most  frequent  cause  is  obstrudlion,  leading  to  distension 
of  the  pelvis  and  calices  from  an  accumulation  of  urine.  The  obstruction 
may  be  due  to  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter,  a  morbid  growth 
within  the  canal,  a  tumor  pressing  upon  it,  or  to  retention  of  urine  within 
the  bladder  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged  prostate,  or  paralysis  of 
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the  bladder  in  cases  of  paraplegia.  In  a  case  which  came  ander  my  obserra- 
tion  at  Bellevue  Hospital^^  patient  passed  a  very  large  quantity  of  limpid 
urine  of  a  very  low  specific  gravity,  and  the  case  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
polyuria^  or  diabetes  insipidus,  Urflemic  coma  and  convulsions  became  deve- 
loped, and  the  case  terminated  fatally.  On  examination  after  death,  the 
bladder  was  found  to  be  contracted  and  the  muscular  coat  enormously  hyper- 
trophied ;  both  ureters  were  greatly  dilated ;  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  the 
kidneys  were  much  enlarged,  and  the  parenchyma  nearly  destroyed  by 
atrophy.  In  some  cases  of  cystitis  the  inflammation  extends  along  the 
ureters  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys.  Rayer  has  observed  this  to  follow 
suppression  of  gonorrheal  urethritis. 

Diagnosis. — Lumbar  pain,  more  or  less  constitutional  distarbaoce,  and 
bloody  urine,  after  a  wound  or  injury  has  been  received  in  the  regioD  of  one 
of  the  kidneys,  render  the  diagnosis  of  nephritis  quite  positive.  Except  in 
traumatic  cases,  it  is  probable  that  primary  nephritis  affects  asoally  both 
kidneys.  And  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  existence  of  lumbar  pain 
and  general  symptoms,  together  with  notable  diminution  or  suppression  of 
urine.  The  urine  in  these  cases  may  be  bloody  and  albuminous.  An  exa- 
mination of  the  sediment  of  the  urine  with  the  microscope  may  show  bloody 
casts  moulded  in  the  uriniferous  tubes.  This  will  be  proof  that  the  hemor- 
rhage is  from  the  kidneys.  If  coma  and  convulsions  supervene,  they  are  to 
be  attributed  to  ursemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  is  to  be  based  on  the  presence  of  pos  or  maoo- 
pus  in  the  urine,  in  conjunction  with  more  or  less  pain  and  coostitntional 
disturbance,  cystitis  being  excluded.  The  occurrence  of  paroxysms  of  paia 
characteristic  of  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  calculi  or  gravel  from  the  bladder,  are  important  diagnostic  events. 
If  the  pyelitis  be  due  to  calculi,  the  urine  may  be  bloody,  but  casts  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes  will  not  be  found  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine.  The 
sudden  discharge  of  pus,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  with  the  urine,  shows 
that  an  accumulation  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  has  escaped  through  the 
ureter  into  the  bladder. 

Pyelitis  caused  by  calculi  will  be  likely  to  be  limited  to  one  kidney,  but 
if  it  follow  cystitis,  or  retention  of  urine  from  an  obstruction  beyond  the 
ureter,  both  kidneys  will  be  likely  to  be  affected.  Complete  or  very  great 
obstruction,  causing  an  accumulation  of  urine  within  the  pelvis  of  both 
kidneys,  would  lead  speedily  to  uraemia.  Complete  obstruction,  however, 
limited  to  one  kidney,  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  leading  to 
uraemia,  the  other  kidney  being  sufficient  for  the  elimination  of  urea.  The 
accumulation  in  the  pelvis  of  one  kidney  may  be  sufficient  to  occasion  a 
tumor  which  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  The  tumor  may  be 
caused  simply  by  retention  of  urine,  without  pyelitis,  constituting  the  con- 
dition called  hydro-nephrosis.  Such  a  tumor  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  urine  and  pus,  that  is,  with  pyelitis,  by 
the  absence  of  pain,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  constitutionid  disturth 
ance  due  to  inflammation. 

An  accumulation  of  purulent  matter  within  the  pelvis  and  calices,  form- 
ing an  abscess,  if  the  ureter  remains  permanently  obstructed,  eventuates  in 
perforation  and  the  discharge  of  the  pus  in  some  direcffon,  if  the  life  of  the 
patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged.  The  source  of  the  pus  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  symptoms  which  point  to  the  seat  of  the 
affection.  I  shall  subjoin  a  condensed  account  of  a  case  of  suppurative 
pyelitis,  in  which  the  pus  made  its  way  outwardly,  forming  a  subcutaneoos 
abscess  which  was  opened,  perforation  subsequently  taking  place  into  the 
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peritoneal  cavity.     The  history  of  the  case  was  noted  at  the  time  it  came 
Quder  observation  in  1857.  ,^ 

Case. — The  patient  was  a  mechanic  acred  23  years.  About  a  year  before 
his  admission  into  hospital,  he  began  to  pass  bloody  urine.  There  was 
little  or  no  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  but  a  sense  of  weakness  and 
general  debility.  The  blood  in  the  urine  disappeared  after  a  few  days,  but 
recurred  from  time  to  time.  About  six  months  after  the  hsematuria  first 
occurred,  the  urine  became  cloudy,  and  a  white  creamy  deposit  was  observed. 
The  latter  condition  of  the  urine  existed  on  his  admission,  and  the  creamy 
deposit  was  found  to  be  pus.  Shortly  after  his  admission,  a  fulness  and 
sense  of  fluctuation  were  found  in  the  left  lumbar  region.  In  a  few  days, 
the  fulness  and  fluctuation  becoming  more  marked,  the  abscess  was  opened 
by  my  colleague,  Prof.  Hamilton,  and  a  quart  of  pus  was  at  once  discharged. 
The  left  lower  limb  was  considerably  oedematous.  This  nearly  disappeared 
after  the  abscess  was  opened  His  condition,  in  all  respects,  was  improved, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  progressing  favorably,  the  discharge  of  pus  exter- 
nally and  also  with  the  urine  continuing,  until  nineteen  days  after  the  open- 
ing was  made  he  was  seized  suddenly  with  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis, and  death  took  place  in  forty-eight  hours  afterward.  An  examination 
aft«r  death  showed  a  membranous  sac  in  place  of  the  left  kidney,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  being  completely  destroyed.  The  right  kidney  was  not 
enlarged,  and  was  healthy  in  appearance.  A  perforation  of  the  sac  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  existed,  and  the  appearances  denoted  recent  peritonitis. 

Prognosis. — The  infrequency  of  nephritis,  not  connected  with  pyelitis, 
and  exclusive  of  the  affection  which  will  be  considered  under  the  name  acute, 
desquamative  nephritis^  the  fact  that  nephritis  and  pyelitis  have  been  hereto- 
fore confounded,  together  with  the  uncertainty  as  regards  the  diagnosis  in 
cases  which  end  in  recovery,  render  it  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of 
danger  which  the  afl^ection  involves.  If  both  kidneys  be  affected,  the  dan- 
ger is  from  suppression  of  urine  and  consequent  uraemia.  If  suppuration 
take  place,  a  fatal  termination  is  to  be  expected.  The  occurrence  of  sup- 
puration, however,  cannot  be  determined  before  death,  as  the  pus,  in  cases 
of  simple  nephritis,  very  rarely  collects  in  the  form  of  a  large  abscess.  The 
fatal  termination  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  renal  parenchyma  which 
suppuration  induces. 

The  gravity  of  pyelitis  depends  on  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  affec- 
tion. If  produced  by  an  extension  of  inflammation  in  cystitis,  and  there  be 
DO  permanent  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  nrine  and  pus  into  the  bladder,  a 
favorable  termination  may  be  looked  for.  If  due  to  the  presence  of  calculi, 
and  these  make  their  way  into  the  bladder  before  destruction  of  the  kidney 
ensues,  recovery  will  be  likely  to  take  place.  If  from  the  size  of  the  calculi 
their  escape  be  impossible,  the  inflammation  will  be  apt  to  continue,  and  the 
prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Gases  have  been  observed  of  pyelitis,  caused  by  a 
large  calculus,  in  which,  after  having  led  to  complete  destruction  of  the  kidney, 
the  inflammation  has  ceased,  and  the  calculus  has  remained  encysted  by  the 
renal  capsule,  giving  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  the  remaining  kidney 
doing  all  the  work  of  renal  elimination.  Permanent  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  urine  from  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  both  kidneys,  dependent  on  cystitis 
or  retention  of  urin^  in  the  bladder  from  whatever  cause,  leads  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  renal  parenchyma  and  death  from  urseoiia.  An  accumulation  of 
urine  and  pus  in  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  one  kidney,  may  prove  fatakby 
perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  in  the  case  of  which  I  have  given  a 
condensed  account.     If  the  discharge  take  place  into  the  intestinal  canal  or 
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externally,  the  patient  is  likely  to  be  worn  out  by  the  prolonged  drain  and 
constitntional  disturbance. 

Treatment. — Acate  nephritis  claims  the  measures  of  treatment  appro- 
priate in  other  parenchymatous  inflammations,  viz.,  local  depletion  in  some 
cases,  counter-irritation,  fomentations,  rest,  restricted  diet,  etc.  The  danger 
of  uraemia  is  to  be  considered.  This  will  be  proportionate  to  the  dimino- 
tion  of  the  secretion  of  urine.  If  the  urine  be  suppressed  or  greatly  dimin- 
ished, measures  to  effect  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  are  indicated.  The 
most  efficient  measures  for  this  end  are  hydragogue  cathartics  and  the  hoi 
air  bath.  Diuretics  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  the  propriety  of  making 
trial  of  them  is  questionable. 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  pyelitis  must  have  reference  to  the  caosation. 
If  dependent  on  retention  of  urine  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged 
prostate,  or  paralysis,  measures  to  relieve  the  bladder  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance. If  consecutive  to  cystitis,  the  latter  claims  appropriate  treatment 
Quietude  is  to  be  enjoined  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  affection  depends 
on  calculi.  Soothing  applications  to  the  loins,  and  anodyne  remedies  are 
indicated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pain.  If  the  accumulation  of  pos 
and  urine  form  a  tumor  which  presents  itself  in  an  accessible  sitoation,  it 
should  be  opened.  Tonic  and  supporting  measures  are  required  after  the 
opening  of  the  abscess  either  externally,  or  into  the  alimentary  canal. 


PAROXYSMS  OF  PAIN  0AU8SD  BT  THE  PASSAQI  OF  CALCULI 
ALONG  THE  URETER,  OR  NEPHRITIC  COLIC,  AND  LITHI- 
A8I8    OR    GRAVEL. 

Urinary  concretions,  or  calculi,  are  generally  formed  within  the  renal 
cavities.  Calculi  of  small  size  may  pass  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
giving  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and,  having  reached  the  bladder, 
they  are  either  discharged  with  the  urine,  or,  remaining  in  the  bladder,  they 
increase  in  size  and  require  for  their  removal  surgical  interference.  In  some 
cases  calculi  within  the  renal  cavities,  increasing  in  size,  become  too  large 
to  pass  along  the  ureter,  and  are  consequently  retained.  As  has  been  seen, 
retention  of  urine  within  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  the  kidney,  pyelitis,  renal 
abscess,  and  destruction  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  are  sometimes  attributable 
to  the  presence  of  calculi  or  a  calculusX  Calculi  not  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  ureter,  and  not  small  enough  to  pass  with  facility,  occasion  during  their 
passage  more  or  less  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance.  The  amount  and 
duration  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  calculus  is  in  proportion 
to  its  size  and  the  roughness  of  its  surfaces.  The  pain  begins  when  the 
calculus  enters  the  duct  and  ends  when  it  reaches  the  bladder.  The  par- 
oxysm is  analogous  to  that  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  from 
the  gall-bladder  to  the  duodenum.  The  latter  is  commonly  known  as  hepatic 
colic,  and  the  paroxysm  of  pain  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  renal  cal- 
culus is  called  nephritic  colic. 

A  paroxysm  of  nephritic  colic  is  usually  developed  suddenly.  The  attack, 
however,  may  be  preceded  by  more  or  less  pain  or  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  due 
to  irritation  or  perhaps  inflammation  caused  by  the  presence  of  calcnli  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  paroxysm  quickly  attains  to  its  maximum  of 
intensity.  The  pain,  in  some  cases,  becomes  exceedingly  severe.  It  is 
referred  to  the  situation  of  the  kidney,  usually  on  one  side,  that  is,  by  the 
side  orihe  last  dorsal  and  the  6rst  lumbar  vertebra.  The  pain  radiates  from 
this  point  in  different  directions,  but  especially  along  the  course  of  the  ureter. 
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extending  freqaently  to  the  groin  and  thigh.  In  the  male,  pain  is  generally 
felt  in  the  testicle,  which  is  drawn  apward  by  t^e  contraction  of  the  cremas- 
ter  mascle.  Frequently  the  pain  is  described  as  lancinating  or  tearing.  It 
18  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  force  the  patient  to  groan  and  cry  alond ;  he 
tries  a  variety  of  positions  to  obtain  relief,  walks  aboat  the  chamber,  and 
compresses  the  abdomen  with  his  hands  as  in  intestinal  colic.  The  pain 
continaes  without  intermission,  but  there  occur  exacerbations  and  remissions. 
The  urine  in  most  cases  is  notably  diminished.  The  patient  experiences  a 
frequent  or  constant  desire  to  micturate,  passing  only  a  few  drops  at  a  time. 
The  sensation  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  tenesmus  of  the  bladder.  Not 
infrequently  the  urine  is  bloody.  If  it  contain  pus  or  muco-pus,  eitheiw 
pyelitis  or  cystitis  coexists. 

With  these  local  symptoms  are  associated  those  denoting  more  or  less 
jconstitutional  disturbance,  viz.,  anorexia,  thirst,  nausea  and  vomiting,  cold- 
ness of  the  surface  with  sweating,  and  feebleness  of  the  circulation.  The  coun- 
tenance is  pallid  and  expressive  of  anguish.  The  bowels  are  usually  con- 
stipated. Suddenly,  after  a  duration  varying  considerably  in  different  cases, 
the  paroxysm  ends.  The  pain  abruptly  ceases.  An  abundant  discharge  of 
arine  takes  place,  which  may  contain  more  or  less  purulent  or  muco-purulent 
matter.  The  calculus  has  reached  the  bladder,  and,  if  care  be  taken  to 
examine  the  urine,  it  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  general 
symptoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  one  or  two  days  the  recovery  may  be 
complete.  In  some  cases,  however,  one  or  more  additional  paroxysms  follow, 
other  calculi  contained  within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  getting  into  the 
ureter  in  consequence  of  the  dilatation  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  calculus 
which  has  just  passed.  A  person  who  has  experienced  one  paroxysm  is 
liable  to  recurrences  at  periods  more  or  less  remote.  The  paroxysm  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  "  fit  of  the  gravel." 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic  varies  in  diflferent  cases,  but 
is  usually  short.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  but  in 
Bome  cases  it  continues  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  Although  the  suffering 
is  often  extreme,  it  very  rarely,  if  ever,  proves  fatal.  The  recovery  is  com- 
plete, unless  calculi  remain,  which  may  occasion  pyelitis,  obstruction  of  the 
oreter,  and  destruction  of  the  kidney. 

The  diagnostic  characters  of  nephritic  colic  are  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack  and  termination,  the  situation  of  the  pain  and  its  extension  to  the 
groin,  thigh,  and  testicle,  the  retraction  of  the  testicle,  the  diminution  of 
arine,  the  tenesmus  of  the  bladder,  tife  haematuria,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
calculus.  The  fact  of  antecedent  attacks  having  occurred  will  assist  in  the 
diagnosis.  The  affections  to  be  excluded  are  the  form  of  muscular  rheuma- 
tism called  lumbago,  lumbo-abdomiual  neuralgia,  enteralgia,  and  hepatic 
colic.  In  lumbago  the  pain  is  less  severe,  is  provoked  especially  by  move- 
ments of  the  body,  and  is  felt  on  both  sides.  Lumbo-abdorainal  neuralgia 
is  characterized  by  tenderness  at  certain  points.^  In  enteralgia  the  seat  of 
the  pain  is  within  the  abdomen.  This  statement  also  applies  to  hepatic 
colic.  In  all  these  affections  the  characteristic  features  of  nephritic  colic  are 
wanting. 

The  treatment  of  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic  consists  of  palliative  mea- 
sures. Complete  relief  depends  on  the  escape  of  the  calculus  into  the  blad- 
der, and  there  are  no  means  of  aiding  directly  in  effecting  its  passage.  The 
propelling  force  is  derived  from  the  accumulation  of  urine  behind  the  cal- 
culus. The  copious  ingestion  of  liquids  may  perhaps,  by  increasing^  the 
urinary  secretion,  hasten  its  progress.     Fomentations  to  the  loii\^  opium 

•  Vide  page  595. 
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given  in  fall  doses,  and,  if  the  suffering  be  excessive,  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form, constitute  the  measures  for  palliation. 

The  discharge  from  the  bodj  of  urinary  concretions,  either  with  or  without 
the  symptoms  of  nephritic  colic,  constitutes  Itthtasis  or  gravel.  The  term 
gravel  is  properly  applied  only  to  concretions  formed  within  the  body,  not 
to  those  which  form  in  the  urine  after  its  emission.  Not  infreqnently  con- 
cretions, varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  small  pea,  pass  without 
giving  rise  to  sufficient  pain  to  constitute  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic.  The 
composition  of  the  concretions  varies  in  different  cases.  The  most  frequent 
form  of  gravel  is  that  in  which  the  concretions  consist  of  uric  acid.  The 
•  concretions  being  usually  of  a  red  color,  this  variety  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  red  gravel.  The  urine  in  these  cases  always  gives  an  acid  reaction. 
The  concretions  may  consist  of  the  earthy  salts,  viz.,  the  aromonio-phosphate 
of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime.  The  color  of 
these  is  usually  either  grayish  or  white.  The  urine  in  these  cases  is  fre- 
quently alkaline.  In  another  variety  the  concretions  consist  of  the  oxalate 
of  lime.  These  are  of  a  yellow,  brownish,  or  dark  color.  In  cases  of 
nephritic  colic,  the  composition  of  the  calculi  which  occasion  the  paroxysms 
may  be  inferred  from  the  knowledge  of  concretions  which  have  been  already 
passed,  and  from  an  examination  of  the  sediment  which  the  nrine  deposits. 
If  the  nrine  contain  uric  acid  crystals  or  abound  in  the  urates,  the  calcolos 
is  probably  composed  of  uric  acid.  So,  the  urine  will  be  likely  to  contain 
the  phosphates  in  more  or  less  abundance  when  the  calculi  consist  of  the 
earthy  salts ;  and  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  will  be  likely  to  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  oxalnria.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  calcnli  giving  rise 
to  nephritic  colic  are  not  of  recent  formation,  and  the  condition  of  the  orine 
giving  rise  to  their  formation  may  not  exist  at  the  time  when  the  attack  of 
colic  occurs. 

The  treatment  of  gravel,  irrespective  of  attacks  of  nephritic  colic,  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  concretions  or  the  character  of  the  nrine.  la 
cases  of  uric  acid  gravel,  alkaline  remedies  are  indicated.  The  liquor 
potassse,  in  half  drachm  doses  thrice  daily,  may  be  given,  but  the  bicarbon- 
ate of  potassa,  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  thrice  daily,  is  preferable. 
The  latter  may  be  given  during  effervescence  with  a  vegetable  acid.  The 
Vichy  water  is  well  suited  to  this  variety  of  gravel,  and  its  efficacy  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  carbonate  of  soda.  The  artificial  is  probably  as  effica- 
cious as  the  natural  water.  The  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  introdoced 
by  Dr.  Buckler,  of  Baltimore,  is  considered  as  having  the  power  of  keeping 
uric  acid  in  solution  in  the  nrine,  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains  thrice  daily. 
The  benzoic  acid  is  another  remedy,  given  in  doses  of  eight  or  ten  grains 
thrice  daily.  The  carbonate  of  lithia,  recently  introduced  by  Garrod,  is  a 
remedy  which  promises  to  be  especially  valuable  from  its  forming  with  nric 
acid  a  highly  soluble  compound.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ^ve  grains 
three  times  daily.  All  these  remedies  act  as  solvents,  and  preventing  uric 
acid  concretions.  In  addition  to  these  remedies,  attention  to  tile  digestive 
organs,  the  skin,  and  the  functions  generally,  constitutes  an  important  part 
of  the  treatment 

In  cases  in  which  the  concretions  are  composed  of  the  eartjiy  salts,  the 
mineral  acids  are  indicated,  either  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric.  The  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  of  oxalate  of  lime  gravel. 
Diuretic  remedies  and  the  ingestion  of  water  abundantly  form  an  important 
part  of  the  treatment  in  all  cases  of  gravel.  The  phosphatic  and  oxalate  of 
lime  concretions  are  apt  to  occur  in  persons  suffering  from  nervous  asthenia, 
and  the  latter  condition  claims  appropriate  management     Abstinence  from 
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extending  freqaently  to  the  groin  and  thigh.  In  the  male,  pain  is  generally 
felt  in  the  testicle,  which  is  drawn  upward  by  the  contraction  of  the  cremas- 
ter  moscle.  Freqaently  the  pain  is  described  as  lancinating  or  tearing.  It 
16  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  force  the  patient  to  groan  and  cry  aloud ;  he 
tries  a  variety  of  positions  to  obtain  relief,  walks  about  the  chamber,  and 
compresses  the  abdomen  with  his  hands  as  in  intestinal  colic.  The  pain 
coDtinoes  without  intermission,  but  there  occur  exacerbations  and  remissions. 
The  nrine  in  most  cases  is  notably  diminished.  The  patient  experiences  a 
frequent  or  constant  desire  to  micturate,  passing  only  a  few  drops  at  a  time. 
The  sensation  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  tenesmus  of  the  bladder.  Not 
infrequently  the  urine  is  bloody.  If  it  contain  pus  or  muco-pus,  eitherw 
pyelitis  or  cystitis  coexists. 

With  these  local  symptoms  are  associated  those  denoting  more  or  less 

coQititutional  disturbance,  viz.,  anorexia,  thirst,  nausea  and  vomiting,  cold- 

Ci«tt  of  the  surface  with  sweating,  and  feebleness  of  the  circulation.    The  coun- 

'Kenince  is  pallid  and  expressive  of  anguish.     The  bowels  are  usually  con- 

A't.iptted.     Suddenly,  after  a  duration  varying  considerably  in  different  cases, 

t.l3e  paroxysm  ends.     The  pain  abruptly  ceases.     An  abundant  discharge  of 

VBTise  takes  place,  which  may  contain  more  or  less  purulent  or  muco-purulent 

vxoitter.    The  calculus  has  reached  the  bladder,  and,  if  care  be  taken  to 

^jumine  the  urine,  it  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.     The  general 

Symptoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  one  or  two  days  the  recovery  may  be 

^^^mplete.    In  some  cases,  however,  one  or  more  additional  paroxysms  follow, 

other  calculi  contained  within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  getting  into  the 

"Oreter  in  consequence  of  the  dilatation  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  calculus 

"^kich  has  just  passed.     A  person  who  has  experienced  one  paroxysm  is 

liable  to  recurrences  at  periods  more  or  less  remote.     The  paroxysm  is  com- 

XDODly  known  as  a  "  fit  of  the  gravel." 

The  dnration  of  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic  varies  in  different  cases,  but 
iiosaally  short  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  but  in 
■oiie  cases  it  continues  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  Although  the  suffering 
i*  often  extreme,  it  very  rarely,  if  ever,  proves  fatal.  The  recovery  is  com- 
plete, unless  calculi  remain,  which  may  occasion  pyelitis,  obstruction  of  the 
*i€ter,  and  destruction  of  the  kidnev. 

The  diagnostic  characters  of  nephritic  colic  are  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack  and  termination,  the  situation  of  the  pain  and  its  extension  to  the 
froiD,  thigh,  and  testicle,  the  retraction  of  the  testicle,  the  diminution  of 
Kiioe,  the  tenesmus  of  the  bladder,  ttfe  hsematuria,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
c^lcolos.     The  fact  of  antecedent  attacks  having  occurred  will  assist  in  the 
d^i%giiosis.     The  affections  to  be  excluded  are  the  form  of  muscular  rheuma- 
tism called  lumbago,  lumbo-alxlomiiial  neuralgia,  enteralgia,  and  hepatic 
^olic.    In  lumbago  the  pain  is  less  severe,  is  provoked  especially  by  move- 
'i>«ats  of  the  body,  and  is  felt  on  both  sides.     Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia 
is  characterized  by  tenderness  at  certain  points.^     In  enteralgia  the  seat  of 
^he  pain  is  within  the  abdomen.     This  statement  also  applies  to  hepatic 
^olic.     Id  all  these  affections  the  characteristic  features  of  nephritic  colic  are 
^•oting. 

The  treatment  of  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic  consists  of  palliative  mea- 
^^res.  Complete  relief  depends  on  the  escape  of  the  calculus  into  the  blad- 
^«r,  and  there  are  no  means  of  aiding  directly  in  effecting  its  passage.  The 
Propelling  force  is  derived  from  the  accumulation  of  urine  behind  the  cal- 
^hIqs.  The  copious  ingestion  of  liquids  may  perhaps,  by  increasing  the 
Urinary  secretion,  hasten  its  progress.     Fomentations  to  the  loii\^  opium 

*  Vide  page  595. 
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not  on  congestion  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  as  formerly  supposed.  The 
extravasation  takes  place  into  the  tabes  and  also  in  the  intertobalar  spmi'es. 
The  epithelinm  in  some  of  the  tabes  contains  oil  in  minate  qoantities.  As 
regards  the  gross  and  microscopical  appearances,  both  kidneys  are  affected 
in  a  similar  manner  and  in  about  an  equal  degree. 

Clinical  History. — Sabcataneoas  oedema  is  a  pretty  constant  symptom, 
and  is  asaally  the  first  symptom  pointing  to  the  existence  of  this  affection. 
The  oedema  is  generally  first  observed  on  the  face,  particularly  below  the 
eyes,  bat  it  is  speedily  observed  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  sometimes 
occurs  first  in  the  latter  situation.  Coipcident  with  the  appearance  of  the 
dropsy  is  more  or  less  febrile  movement,  frequently  preceded  by  chills  or 
shiverings,  together  with  thirst,  anorexia,  and  pain  in  the  loins.  The  skin 
is  dry,  and  the  countenance  becomes  pallid.  The  dropsy  increases  and  be- 
comes general,  varying  considerably  in  amount  in  different  cases.  Id  some 
cases  the  anasarca  is  great,  the  limbs,  scrotum,  and  penis,  or  external  labia, 
becoming  enormously  swollen.  In  other  cases  it  does  not  exceed  a  moderate 
amount.  More  or  less  dropsical  effusion  usually  takes  place  into  the  peri- 
toneal and  the  pleural  cavity.  Hydrothorax  sometimes  occurs  to  sach  an 
extent  as  to  occasion  great  suffering  from  dyspnoea,  and  endanger  life. 

The  urine  furnishes  important  symptoms.  The  quantity  is  usually  scanty. 
It  may  be  quite  small,  and  suppression  sometimes  occurs.  The  specific 
gravity  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  that  of  health,  viz.,  about  1.020,  and,  not 
infrequently,  it  is  more  or  less  diminished.  The  diminution  denotes  deficiency 
of  urea.  Tested  with  heat  or  nitric  acid,  the  urine  is  found  to  contain  albo- 
men  usually  in  considerable,  and  frequently  in  great,  abundance.  Not 
infrequently  the  urine  contains  blood.  A  small  quantity  of  hematin  gives 
to  it  a  smoky  or  sooty  appearance,  which  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  this 
renal  affection.    Kayer  compares  this  appearance  to  that  of  bouiUon  de  hctuf. 

Microscopical  examination. of  the  sediment  of  the  urine  shows  frequently 
blood-globules,  together  with  renal  epithelium  and  crystals  of  uric  acid. 
But  the  most  characteristic  objects  are  cylindrical  bodies  which  are  evidently 
moulds  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  are  commonly  known  as  casts.  These 
casts  are  of  different  kind.  Those  regarded  as  especially  characteristic  of 
this  affection  are  composed  chiefly  of  desquamated  epithelium  from  the  con- 
voluted tubes.  Johnson  distinguishes  them  as  epithelial  casts.  Their  average 
diameter  is  about  y^^^  inch.  Other  casts  appear  to  consist  of  coagulated 
fibrin.  These  are  diaphanous  or  wax-like,  and  are  known  as  hyaline  or 
waxy  casts.  To  these  casts,  epithelial  cells,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  are 
frequently  adherent.  The  waxy  casts  are  of  large  or  small  size.  If  large, 
the  diameter  is  about  ^J^^  inch.  If  small,  the  diameter  is  about  tVvv  i^^^- 
Large  waxy  casts  are  comparatively  few  in  number  in  this  affection.  Occa- 
sionally the  casts  appear  to  consist  of  coagulated  blood,  that  is,  of  fibrin 
with  adherent  blood-globules.  These  are  called  blood-casts.  The  renal 
epithelial  cells  in  the  sediment  sometimes  contain  a  few  oil  globules. 

Coma  and  convulsions  occur  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  These  are 
symptoms  of  uraemia.  Owing  to  an  insufficient  elimination  of  urea  by  the 
kidneys,  it  may  accumulate  in  the  blood  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  mani- 
festations of  its  toxical  effects  upon  the  brain.  Vomiting  and  purging  may 
precede,  or  occur  without  the  cerebral  symptoms^of  ursemia,  being  probably 
due  to  an  effort  to  eliminate  urea  through  the  gastro-iutestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane. Impaired  vision  and  amaurosis  are  among  the  effects  of  ursemia 
occasionally  observed. 

Coraplieatious  considered  as  occurring  .sufficiently  often  to  show,  not 
merely  coiucideuce.  but  a  pathological  connection   with  the  affection,  are, 
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inchitis,  pnenmonitis,  and  serons  inflammations,  especially  plenritis  and 
'icarditis.     Pulmonary  oedema  is  an  occasional  complication. 
'n  the  coarse  of  the  affection,  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  present  considerable 
iation  on  different  days.     The  quantity  of  urine,  the  amount  of  albumen, 
.,  vary,  and  so  with  respect  to  the  oedema,  the  effusion  into  the  cavities, 
the  febrile  movement     If  ursemic  effects  and  important  complications 
Qot  occur,  the  affection  continues  for  a  period  varying  between  a  few  days  L 
a  couple  of  months,  the  average  duration  being  about  four  weeks.    The   ) 
roach  of  convalescence  is  denoted  by  notable  diminution  or  disappear- 
i  of  the  dropsy,  cessation  of  febrile  movement,  return  of  appetite,  and 
.         abundant  secretion  of  urine.     Albuminuria  usually  continues,  but  in  a 
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)ned  degree,  after  the  dropsy  has  disappeared.  At  length  the  urine  be- 
es normal  and  the  casts  disappear  from  the  sediment.  The  latter  some- 
8  continue  to  be  found  for  some  time  after  the  albumen  has  disappeared, 
affection  may  end  in  complete  recovery,  or  it  may  eventuate  in  a  chronic 
lion.  The  latter  is  rare.  As  a  rule,  if  the  patient  be  not  cut  off  by 
sic  poisoning  or  the  complications  which  are  liable  to  occur,  the  reco- 
'  is  complete  and  permanent. 

'ATHOLOorcAL  Charaoter. — The  pathological  explanation  given  by  John- 
appears  to  be  consistent  with  our  present  knowledge.  He  regards  the 
affection  as  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  convoluted  ) 
tubes ;  and,  as  a  prominent  feature  is  the  desquamation  of  the  renal  epithe-  \ 
liom,  he  has  suggested,  as  an  appropriate  name,  acute,  desquamative  nephritis,  ^ 
In  this  affection,  as  in  the  chronic  affections  which  involve  structural  changes, 
he  regards  the  secreting  cells  of  the  kidneys  as  the  primary  seat  of  the  local 
morbid  manifestations,  these  depending  on  "an  effort  made  by  the  cells  to 
eliminate  from  the  blood  some  abnormal  product."  According  ^  ^^^s  patho- 
logical view,  morbid  blood-changes  underlie  the  local  affection.  The  obstruc- 
tion of  the  tubes  and  the  loss  of  secreting  cells  lead  to  the  transudation  of 
blood-serum,  causing  the  albuminuria,  and  to  the  deficient  elimination  of 
orea,  causing  in  some  cases  uraemic  poisoning.  Exudation  of  fibrin  takes 
place  into  more  or  less  of  these  tubes ;  hence,  the  hyaline  or  waxy  casts. 
The  diminished  density  of  the  blood-serum  from  the  loss  of  albumen,  together 
with  the  embarrassment  of  the  capillary  circulation  from  the  retention  of  uri- 
nary principles,  occasions  the  dropsy.  An  examination  of  the  blood  in  cases 
of  acute  albuminuria  shows  a  lessened  proportion  of  albumen,  a  low  specific 
gravity,  paucity  of  red  corpuscles,  and  an  augmented  amount  of  urea.  Ac- 
cording to  Picard,  assuming  the  normal  proportion  of  urea  in  the  blood  to 
be  O.Olff  in  1000  parts,  the  morbid  increase  varies  between  0.0846  and 
0.0215.'  The  bronchitis  and  serous  inflammations  which  are  apt  to  occur 
M  complications  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  urea  accumulating 
in  the  blood.  Vomiting  and  purging  are  attributable  to  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  to  eliminate  the  urea  vica- 
riously. 

Both  kidneys  being  alike  affected,  the  affection  is  bilateral,  a  fact  which';  *^-^^'** 
goes  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  dependence  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the/^y  ^**'^ 
blood.  As  exemplifying  the  pathological  law  of  parallelism,  and  in  other 
respects,  the  affection  is  analogous  to  bronchitis,  and,  although  involving  an 
obvious  solecism,  the  name  renal  bronchitis  has  been  applied  to  it.  The  epi- 
thelial and  other  casts  contained  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  matter  of  expectoration  in  cases  of  bronchitis. 

■  Traits  des  Maladies  &  Urines  Albumineases,  etc.,  par  J.  Abeille,  Paris,  1863. 
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not  on  congestion  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  as  formerly  supposed.  The 
extravasation  takes  place  into  the  tubes  and  also  in  the  intertobolar  spai^es. 
The  epithelium  in  some  of  the  tubes  contains  oil  in  minute  quantities.  As 
regards  the  gross  and  microscopical  appearances,  both  kidneys  are  affected 
in  a  similar  manner  and  in  about  an  equal  degree. 

Clinical  History. — Subcutaneous  oedema  is  a  pretty  constant  symptom, 
and  is  usually  the  first  symptom  pointing  to  the  existence  of  this  affection. 
The  oedema  is  generally  first  observed  on  the  face,  particularly  below  the 
eyes,  but  it  is  speedily  observed  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  sometimes 
occurs  first  in  the  latter  situation.  Coipcident  with  the  appearance  of  the 
dropsy  is  more  or  less  febrile  movement,  frequently  preceded  by  chills  or 
shiverings,  together  with  thirst,  anorexia,  and  pain  in  the  loins.  The  skin 
is  dry,  and  the  countenance  becomes  pallid.  The  dropsy  increases  and  be- 
comes general,  varying  considerably  in  amount  in  different  cases.  In  some 
cases  the  anasarca  is  great,  the  limbs,  scrotum,  and  penis,  or  externa]  labia, 
becoming  enormously  swollen.  In  other  cases  it  does  not  exceed  a  moderate 
amount.  More  or  less  dropsical  effusion  usually  takes  place  into  the  peri* 
toneal  and  the  pleural  cavity.  Hydrothorax  sometimes  occurs  to  SQch  an 
extent  as  to  occasion  great  suffering  from  dyspnoea,  and  endanger  life. 

The  urine  furnishes  important  symptoms.  The  quantity  is  usually  scanty. 
It  may  be  quite  small,  and  suppression  sometimes  occurs.  The  specific 
gravity  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  that  of  health,  viz.,  about  1.020,  and,  not 
infrequently,  it  is  more  or  less  diminished.  The  diminution  denotes  deficiency 
of  urea.  Tested  with  heat  or  nitric  acid,  the  urine  is  found  to  contain  alba* 
men  usually  in  considerable,  and  frequently  in  great,  abundance.  Not 
infrequently  the  urine  contains  blood.  A  small  quantity  of  hematin  gives 
to  it  a  smoky  or  sooty  appearance,  which  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  this 
renal  affection."^  Kayer  compares  this  appearance  to  that  of  bouillon  de  bcmf. 

Microscopical  examination. of  the  sediment  of  the  urine  shows  frequently 
blood-globules,  together  with  renal  epithelium  and  crystals  of  uric  acid. 
But  the  most  characteristic  objects  are  cylindrical  bodies  which  are  evidently 
moulds  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  are  commonly  known  as  casts.  These 
casts  are  of  different  kind.  Those  regarded  as  especially  characteristic  of 
this  affection  are  composed  chiefly  of  desquamated  epithelium  from  the  con- 
voluted tubes.  Johnson  distinguishes  them  as  epithelial  casts.  Their  average 
diameter  is  about  y^^^  inch.  Other  casts  appear  to  consist  of  coagulated 
fibrin.  These  are  diaphanous  or  wax-like,  and  are  known  as  hyaline  or 
waxy  casts.  To  these  casts,  epithelial  cells,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  are 
frequently  adherent.  The  waxy  casts  are  of  large  or  small  size.  If  large, 
the  diameter  is  about  ^^jf  inch.  If  small,  the  diameter  is  about  xq^^  inch. 
Large  waxy  casts  are  comparatively  few  in  number  in  this  affection.  Occa- 
sionally the  casts  appear  to  consist  of  coagulated  blood,  that  is,  of  fibrio 
with  adherent  blood-globules.  These  are  called  blood-casts.  The  renal 
epithelial  cells  in  the  sediment  sometimes  contain  a  few  oil  globules. 

Coma  and  convulsions  occur  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  These  are 
symptoms  of  uraemia.  Owing  to  an  insufficient  elimination  of  urea  by  the 
kidneys,  it  may  accumulate  in  the  blood  to  au  extent  sufficient  for  the  mani- 
festations of  its  toxical  effects  upon  the  brain.  Vomiting  and  purging  m»j 
precede,  or  occur  without  the  cerebral  symptoms^of  uraemia,  beiug  probably 
due  to  an  effort  to  eliminate  urea  through  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane. Impaired  vision  and  amaurosis  are  among  the  effects  of  uncmia 
occasionally  observed. 

Complications  considered  as  occurring .  sufficiently  oft^n  to  show,  not 
merely  coincidence,  but  a  pathological  connection   with  the  affection,  are, 
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bronchitis,  pnenmonitis,  and  serous  inflammations,  especially  plearitis  and 
pericarditis.     Pulmonary  oedema  is  an  occasional  complication. 

In  the  conrse  of  the  affection,  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  present  considerable 
Tariation  on  different  days.  The  quantity  of  urine,  the  amount  of  albumen, 
etc.,  vary,  and  so  with  respect  to  the  oedema,  the  effusion  into  the  cavities, 
and  the  febrile  movement.  If  ursemic  effects  and  important  complications 
do  not  occur,  the  affection  continues  for  a  period  varying  between  a  few  days 
and  a  couple  of  months,  the  average  duration  being  about  four  weeks.  The 
approach  of  convalescence  is  denoted  by  notable  diminution  or  disappear- 
ance of  the  dropsy,  cessation  of  febrile  movement,  return  of  appetite,  and 
an  abundant  secretion  of  urine.  Albuminuria  usually  continues,  but  in  a 
lessened  degree,  after  the  dropsy  has  disappeared.  At  length  the  nrine  be- 
comes normal  and  the  casts  disappear  from  the  sediment  The  latter  some- 
times continue  to  be  found  for  some  time  after  the  albnmen  has  disappeared. 
The  affection  may  end  in  complete  recovery,  or  it  may  eventuate  in  a  chronic 
affection.  The  latter  is  rare.  As  a  rule,  if  the  patient  be  not  cut  off  by 
nrsBmie  poisoning  or  the  complications  which  are  liable  to  occur,  the  reco- 
Tery  is  complete  and  permanent. 

PATHOLOorcAL  Charaoter. — The  pathological  explanation  given  by  John- 
son appears  to  be  consistent  with  our  present  knowledge.  He  regards  the 
affection  as  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  convoluted 
tabes ;  and,  as  a  prominent  feature  is  the  desquamation  of  the  renal  epithe- 
liom,  he  has  suggested,  as  an  appropriate  name,  acu/e,  desquamative  nephritU. 
In  this  affection,  as  in  the  chronic  affections  which  involve  structural  changes, 
he  regards  the  secreting  cells  of  the  kidneys  as  the  primary  seat  of  the  local 
morbid  manifestations,  these  depending  on  "an  effort  made  by  the  cells  to 
eliminate  from  the  blood  some  abnormid  product."  Accordifg  to  this  patho- 
logical view,  morbid  blood-changes  underlie  the  local  affection.  The  obstruc- 
tion of  the  tubes  and  the  loss  of  secreting  cells  lead  to  the  transudation  of 
blood-serum,  causing  the  albuminuria,  and  to  the  deficient  elimination  of 
orea,  causing  in  some  cases  ureemic  poisoning.     Exudation  of  fibrin  takes 

5 lace  into  more  or  less  of  these  tubes ;  hence,  the  hyaline  or  waxy  casts, 
'he  diminished  density  of  the  blood-serum  from  the  loss  of  albumen,  together 
with  the  embarrassment  of  the  capillary  circulation  from  the  retention  of  nri- 
Dary  principles,  occasions  the  dropsy.  An  examination  of  the  blood  in  cases 
of  acute  albuminuria  shows  a  lessened  proportion  of  albnmen,  a  low  specific 
gravity,  paucity  of  red  corpuscles,  and  an  augmented  amount  of  urea.  Ac- 
cording to  Picard,  assuming  the  normal  proportion  of  urea  in  the  blood  to 
be  O.Olff  in  1000  parts,  the  morbid  increase  varies  between  0.0846  and 
0.0215.'  The  bronchitis  and  serous  inflammations  which  are  apt  to  occur 
as  complications  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  urea  accumulating 
in  the  blood.  Vomiting  and  purging  are  attributable  to  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  to  eliminate  the  urea  vica- 
riously. 

Both  kidneys  being  alike  affected,  the  affection  is  bilateral,  a  fact  which <\<>'^'^^^'' 
goes  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  dependence  on  a  morbid  condition  of  thei^y  7*^«.^^ 
blood.  As  exemplifying  the  pathological  law  of  parallelism,  and  in  other 
respects,  the  affection  is  analogous  to  bronchitis,  and,  although  involving  an 
obvious  solecism,  the  name  renal  bronchitis  has  been  applied  to  it.  The  epi- 
thelial and  other  casts  contained  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  matter  of  expectoration  in  cases  of  bronchitis. 

■  Traits  des  Maladies  &  Urines  Albumineaaes,  etc.,  par  J.  Abeille,  Paris,  1863. 
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Causation. — This  sffection  maj  occor  at  any  period  of  life ;  yoDngiDfuti 
are  not  exempt  from  it.  It  occurs  oftener  in  males  than  in  femi^  As 
already  stated,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  sequel  of  scarlatina.  It  maj 
occor  during  the  progress  of  scarlatina,  or  follow  directly  the  stage  of  des- 
quamation, but  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  second  or  third  week  after  the 
date  of  convalescence.  It  is  an  important  question  whether  this  sequel  pro- 
ceed exclnsiyely  or  chiefly  from  ao  agency  pertaining  intrinsically  to  scarli- 
tina,  or  whether  it  depends  on  extrinsic  canses,  such  as  the  action  of  cold. 
It  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  place  the  patiat 
beyond  the  agency  of  extrinsic  causes,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  m 
frequently  involved. 

Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  a  sequel  of  scarlatina,  it  occurs  io 
various  pathological  connections ;  it  is  an  occasional  sequel  of  diphtheria. 
It  sometimes  occurs  during  the  development  of  pulmonary  tobercolosis,  in 
the  course  of  articular  rheumatism,  in  cases  of  typhoid  and  typhus  feier, 
erysipelas,  measles,  and  epidemic  cholera.  Albuminuria  and  general  dropsy 
occurring  in  pregnancy  depend,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  oo  tbis 
affection.  As  a  primary  affection,  it  occurs  especially  in  persons  addicted 
to  intemperance.  •  In  these  cases  it  is  sometimes  difiBcult  to  say  how  moch 
causative  agency  is  to  be  attributed  directly  to  the  action  of  alcohol  and  how 
much  to  the  exposure  incidental  to  intemperance.  It  is  observed  not  infre- 
quently to  become  developed  after  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  intoii* 
cation.  It  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  in  per- 
)  sons  who  are  temperate,  and,  finally,  it  sometimes  has  no  obvious  caosatioo. 

Diagnosis — The  existence  of  albuminuria  is  not,  in  itself,  adequate  eii- 
.  dence  of  either  the  affection  under  consideration  or  of  the  chronic  affections 
of  the  kidneyai|||Ftiich  remain  to  be  considered.     Clinical  observation  shovs 
that  albumen  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  in  a  small  or  moderate  quantity 
and  for  a  brief  period,  in  the  course  of  a  great  number  of  diseases.    In 
general,  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  being  based  on  the  occurrence  of 
anasarca,  developed  rapidly  and  accompanied  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  an 
examination  of  the  urine  showing  albumen  in  abundance.     Dropsy  is  an 
.'  early  symptom  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  it  is  sometimes  wstnting. 
.  The  diagnosis  is  then  to  be  based  on  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  urine,  in 
conjunction  with  general  symptoms.     In  addition  to  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine,  the  quantity  is  usually  notably  lessened ;  it  frequently  has  a 
smoky  or  sooty  appearance  from  the  presence  of  hematin,  and  it  is  some- 
times distinctly  bloody.     The  sediment  of  the  urine,  examined  microscopi' 
cally,  is  found  to  contain,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  the  casts  which  have 
been  described.     The  presence  of  these,  in  conjunction  with  other  character^ 
pertaining  to  the  urine,  and  the  general  symptoms,  render  the  diagnosis 
positive. 

Prognosis. — The  danger,  in  cases  of  tbis  affection,  is  from  nrsemia  and  th9 
complications  which  are  liable  to  occur.  Coma  and  eonvalsions  always 
denote  imminent  and  great  danger  to  life,  but  recovery  sometimes  takesfli 
place  notwithstanding  these  effects  of  uraemia.  Pleuritis,  pericarditis,  peri«^ 
tonitis,  meningitis,  and  pneumonitis,  developed  in  the  course  of  the  affection^ 
are  apt  to  prove  fatal.  (Edema  of  the  lungs  may  prove  a  cause  of  death.^ 
Dropsical  effusion  into  both  pleural  cavities  may  take  place  to  such  an  extentf 
as  to  destroy  life.  I  have  seen  two  cases  within  the  last  year  in  which  alarm*^ 
ing  dyspnoea  was  due  to  this  cause.     * 

Exclusive  of  ureemia  and  serious  complications,  the  prognosis  is  faTorable-^ 
The  affection  does  not  tend  to  disorganize  the  kidneys.     It  is  a  self-ljmitedtf 
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affection,  seldom  continuing  more  than  two  months,  and  rarely  assuming  a 
chronic  form.  Cases  of  the  chronic  affections  which  remain  to  be  considered, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  originate  in  an  acute  attack. 

Ureemic  poisoning  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  urine  is  very  scanty, 
and  its  specific  gravity  low ;  in  other  words,  when  the  quantity  of  urea  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys  is  small.  Suppression  of  urine  lasting  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  places  the  patient  in  imminent  danger,  and,  if  it  continue, 
is  a  fatal  symptom.  Danger  from  uraemia  is  not  passed,  although  the  albumen 
may  have  disappeared  from  the  urine,  if  the  sedilhent  still  contain  casts.  I 
have  known  fatal  uraemic  convulsions  to  occur  ufider  these  circumstances. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  embraces  the  following  leading  objects :  1. 
Diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  renal  inflammation,  promotion  of  resolu- 
tion, and  restoration  of  the  secretory  function  of  the  kidneys.  2.  Diminution 
or  removal  of  dropsical  effusion.  3.  Elimination  of  urea  through  the  skin 
and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  if  ursemia  exist  or  be  threatened. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  rest  and  warmth  of  the  surface 
are  important.     In  general,  the  patient  should  keep  the  bed.     The  diet 
should  be  unstimulating.     Water  and  other  bland  liquids  should  be  allowed 
as  freely  as  the  thirst  dictates.     Opium  should  be  given  very  circumspectly, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  diminish  the 
secretion  of  urine.     Dry  cupping  over  the  loins  is  the  best  method  of  revul-  ^ 
sion  or  counter-irritation,  and,  if  the  patient  be  not  feeble  or  ansemic,  the    ) 
scarificator  may  be  employed.     General  bloodletting  is  advisable  only  in 
cases  in  which  the  patients  are  plethoric  and  attacked  when  in  good  health. 
As  a  rule,  after  scarlatina,  in  intemperate  persons,  and  whenever  the  system 
is  enfeebled  from  any  cause,  this  measure  is  inadmissible.     Fomentations 
over  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  by  means  of  moistened  clolka  covered  with 
oiled  muslin  and  several  thicknesses  of  flannel,  or  the  spc^^o-piline,  are     * 
useful.     Saline  laxatives  are  useful  by  way  of  depletion.  S 

With  reference  to  the  dropsy,  either  saline  cathartics  or  more  active 
bydragogues  are  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  situation  of  the 
dropsical  effusion.  In  cases  in  which  suffering  and  danger  are  incident  to 
bydrothorax,  the  elaterium  is  the  most  prompt  and  reliable  hydragogne.  I 
have  repeatedly  obtained,  by  means  of  this  remedy,  effectual  relief  in  a  few 
hours  when  the  pleuritic  effusion  was  sufficient  to  occasion  alarming  dyspnoea. 
Gamboge  is  highly  recommended  by  Abeille,  given  at  first  in  small  doses, 
progressively  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  Jalap  and  the  bitartrate  \ 
of  potassa  form  an  efficient  hydragogue.  Diuretics  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  ' 
for  the  relief  of  the  dropsy  ;  the  kidneys  will  not  be  likely  to  respond  to  them. 
Moreover,  they  are  generally  considered  as  inadmissible,  because  their  action 
on  the  kidneys  may  increase  the  inflammation.  They  are,  however,  recom- 
mended as  safe  and  frequently  useful  by  Christison,  Bennett,  Gairdner,  and 
others.  They  may,  at  all  events,  be  tried  so  soon  as  the  inflammation 
abates. 

Measures  for  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  are  indicated  whenever  the 
diminished  quantity  of  urine  and  its  low  specific  gravity  show  the  elimination 
by  the  kidneys  to  be  greatly  deficient.  By  timely  meeting  this  indication, 
nnemlc  poisoning  may  perhaps  be  forestalled.  Of  course,  measures  for  this 
object  are  urgently  indicated  when  ursemic  poisoning  has  taken  place.  Hydra- 
gogue cathartics  are  the  most  efficient,  and  next  to  these  the  hot-air  bath. 
&oth  are  to  be  employed  in  alternation  if  uraemic  coma  of  convulsions  have 
occurred.  If  the  indication  be  not  orgent,  salines  and  sudorific  remedies  ^ 
may  suffice.  An  eligii)le  sudorific  remedy  is  the  liqtior  ammonise  acetatis  in  ; 
half  ounce  doses  thrice  daily.     The  statement  with  respect  to  the  use  o    } 
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diaretics,  with  reference  to  dropsy,  of  coorse,  is  equally  applicable  to  their 
use  for  the  eliminatioa  of  urea.  They  may  be  cautiously  gi?en  for  both 
objects  when  the  kidneys  begin  to  act  spontaneously.  The  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  digitalis,  and  the  decoction  of  broom  are  eligible  diuretics. 

During  convalescence,  carefulness  as  regards  diet,  exercise,  and  ezpouire 
to  cold,  is  important.  Tonic  remedies,  and  especially  preparations  of  iroBy 
are  generally  indicated. 

My  clinical  records  furnish  illustrations  of  complete  recoTery  from  this 
affection  when  the  dropsy  was  excessive,  when  life  was  threatened  bj  hydro- 
thorax  and  oodema  of  the  lungs,  and  also  after  the  occurrence  of  arsBmie 
coma  and  convulsions. 
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J)eg«iieratiT«  Ohangea  or  Lesions  of  tho  Kidneys  generally  Charaeteriied  by  penlst«it 
Albaminnrfa,  ooUeetiTely  termed  Chronio  Brighi's  Diseaae  or  Chronio  AlbumiBarii^- 
Anaionilcal  Oharaoiers — Clinical  History — Pathological  Character — OaoiatiMi — DiagaoM 
—Prognotia— Treatment. 

Thx  researches  of  Bright  form  a  memorable  epoch  In  the  history  of  p** 
thology  and  practical  medicine.  Prior  observers  had  been  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  albuminuria  and  its  connection  with  general  dropsy,  aad  it  had 
long  been  knMp  that  the  suppression  of  urine  was  followed  by  coiq%  eon* 
Tulsions,  and  fleath.  But  Bright  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys,  generally  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and,  leading  to  secondary  affections,  in 
addition  to  general  dropsy,  and  to  fatal  toxical  effects  dependent  immedi- 
ately on  the  accumulation  of  urinary  principles  in  the  blood.  The  morbid 
conditions  of  the  kidneys  described  by  Bright  have  been  considered  as  con- 
stituting an  affection  commonly  known  as  Bright^  disease.  Subsequent 
observers  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  these  conditipns,  especially 
as  regards  the  information  obtained  by  means  of  the  microscope.  Oor 
knowledge  of  the  blood-changes  induced  by  these  conditions,  and  of  ulterior 
morbid  phenomena,  has  also  been  much  increased  by  continued  clinical 
observation.  The  vast  importance  of  the  researches  of  Bright  is  manifest 
when  it  is  oonsidered  how  largely,  at  the  present  time,  the  morbid  condiUoss 
embraced  under  the  name  Bright's  disease  enter  into  medical  practice. 

Under  the  name  Bright's  disease,  are  commonly  embraced  the  acute  affec- 
tion considered  in  the  last  chapter,  and  the  chronic,  renal  lesions  which  are 
now  to  be  considered.  With  respect  to  the  n^orbid  conditions  in  the  acute 
and  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among 
pathologists,  some  regarding  them  as  different  stages  or  modifications  of 
one  disease,  and  others  considering  them  as  essentially  different  affections. 
The  grounds  for  considering  the  acute  disease  as  distinct  from  the  chronic 
have  already  been  referred  to.  It  seems  to  me  sufficiently  clear  that  the  term 
chronic  Bright's  disease  embraces  different  affections ;  but,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  it  iawot  always  practicable  to  discriminate  them  at  the  bed- 
side. I  shall  therefore  consider  them  under  one  head,  noticing  incidentally 
ascertained  points  of  difference  relating  to  anatomical  characters,  clinicid 
history,  etc. 
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Chronic  Bright's  disease,  considered  as  embracing  degenerative  changes  or 
lesions  of  the  kidneys  and  characterized  generally  by  albnroinaria,  is  of  rather 
freqnent  occnrrence ;  it  is  not,  at  all  events,  rare.  It  is  important  as  stand- 
ing in  a  causative  relation  to  dropsy  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases 
met  with  in  practice,  as  giving  rise  to  nrsemia,  and  as  liable  to  be  associated 
with  TarioQS  affections. 

Anatomical  Charactbrs. — The  morbid  appearances  of  the  kidneys  in 
different  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  are  far  from  uniform.  The  differ- 
ences, as  regards  gross  appearances,  have  led  pathological  observers  to  divide 
the  disease  into  several  forms.  Bright  described  three  forms,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  ''  different  modifications  of  diseased  action."  This  arrangement 
is  followed  by  Christison  and  Frerichs,  who  regard  the  three  forms  as  repre* 
senting  different  stages  of  the  disease.  In  these  divisions  the  morbid  con- 
ditions in  the  acute  affection  are  included.  Including  these  conditions, 
Rokitansky  described  eight,  Martin  Solon  five,  and  Rayer  six  different 
forms.  Johnson,  basing  his  divisions  in  a  great  measure  on  microsco|)i- 
eal  appearances,  considers  that  there  exist  five  forms.  Waiving,  for  the 
present,  the  pathological  relations  of  different  forms  to  eac.h  other,  it 
answers  all  practical  purposes  to  reckon  them  as  four  iii  number,  to  wit,  1. 
The  form  called,  after  Bright,  the  large  white  kidney ;  2.  The  hard  con- 
tracted kidney  ;  3.  The  fatty  kidney  ;  and,  4.  The  lardaceous,  amyloid  or 
waxy  kidney.  These  forms  are  undoubtedly  not  infrequently  mixed,  that  is, 
two  or  more  forms  may  be  represented  in  the  same  kidney.  I  shall  notice, 
briefly,  the  appearances,  gross  and  microscopical,  which  belong  to  these 
forms  severally,  referring  the  reader  for  a  fuller  description  to  works  on 
morbid  anatomy  or  monographs  treating  of  the  disease  under  consideration.* 

1.  Largt  white  kidney. — The  organs  are  more  or  less  enkrged  and  their 
weight  is  increased.  The  increased  weight  of  each  kidn^  may  reach  or 
exceed  twelve  ounces,  the  normal  weight  being  from  three  to  five  ounces. 
The  surface  is  usually  smooth  ;  the  color,  as  the  name  imports,  is  white  or 
whitish.  The  color  in  some  cases  is  uniform,  but  in  other  cases  the  surface 
presents  a  mottled  or  marbled  aspect ;  the  enlargement  is  in  the  cortical 
portion.  The  pyramidal  cones  sometimes  preserve  their  compact  appearance 
and  well-defined  outline,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  more  or  less  compressed, 
obliterated,  and  the  tubes  separated  from  each  other.  The  cortical  portion,  as 
a  rule,  and  sometimes  the  medullary  portion  are  devoid  of  blood,  or  ansemic*. 
The  surface  is  frequently  dotted  with  numerous  white  or  grayish  points,  and, 
when  the  organ  is  bisected  longitudinally,  these  are  also  observed  on  the 
incised  surfaces ;  occasionally  the  exterior  surface  presents  small  granula- 
tions. The  vessels  upon  the  exterior  surface  present  an  arborescent  or  stel- 
late arrangement ;  on  the  incised  surfaces  vessels  are  scarcely  visible.  The 
organs  are  rather  flaccid,  less  resisting  than  the  healthy  structure,  but  not 
notably  softened.     A  variable  amount  of  turbid  serum  exudes  on  section. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  an  accumulation  within  the  uriniferous 
tubes  of  disintegrated  epithelium  and  granular  matter,  with  a  small  or  mode- 
rate proportion  of  fatty  granules  or  oil  drops. 

Small  cysts  ^re  occasionally  observed,  but  these  belong  more  especially  to 
another  form  of  disease. 

'  For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  re- 
port of  the  ^  Remarks  on  Albaminnria,"  made  before  the  Nur  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  by  Prof.  A.  Clark,  contained  in  the  American  Medical  Times,  1862.  The 
author  would  express  his  indebtedness  to  this  Report,  for  details  relating  to  the  ana- 
tomical characters  and  clinical  history. 
42 
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The, large  white  kidney  ie  the  form  of  disease  osoallj  existing  when  the 
chronic  has  been  preceded  by  the  acute  affection. 

2.  Haid^  cofUracUd  kidney. — The  kidneys,  in  this  form,  offer  a  atriking 
contrast  to  the  appearances  in  the  form  just  noticed.  The  organs,  in  well* 
marked  cases,  are  notably  reduced  in  volume  and  weight.  Both  kidneys,  in 
a  case  of  extreme  atrophy  cited  by  Wilks,  weighed  only  an  ounce  and  a  ball 
The  cortical  portion  especially  is  diminished,  and,  in  extremely  marked  cases, 
the  medoUary  cones  extend  to  the  exterior  surface,  and  their  sides  nay  be 
nearly  in  contact.  The  organs  are  abnormally  dense  and  resisting.  The 
capsule  is  with  diflSculty  detached,  and,  when  forcibly  removed,  brings  awaj 
portions  of  the  torn  parenchyma ;  the  exterior  surface  is  sometimes  smooth, 
and  is  sometimes  roughened  by  irregular  elevations,  which  may  present  a 
hob-nailed  appearance. 

The  microscope  shows  absence  of  the  epithelial  stmctare  within  more  oc 
less  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  an  abundance  of  granules.  The  tubes  are 
shrunken,  and  more  or  less  of  them  are  obliterated.  Frequently,  nnmeroas 
cysts  are  seen  with  the  microscope,  and  not  infrequently  they  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Fibrous  tissue  appears  to  be  notably  more  abandani  than 
in  the  normal  kidsey.  According  to  Clark  and  others,  this  appearance  is 
due  to  an  actual  increase  of  this  tissue,  as  a  morbid  production.  This  is 
denied  by  some,  who  explain  the  apparent  increase  by  the  close  juxtapositioa 
of  the  fibres  which  compose  the  matrix  of  the  kidney  and  by  the  destmctioa 
of  the  tnbea 

This  form  of  disease  has  an  obvious  resemblance  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
The  terms  atrophied  ^LudJUfraut  kidney  are  applied  to  this  form  of  disease, 
the  latter  term  implying  an  abnormal  production  of  fibrous  tissue.    - 

3.  FaUy  itWiMjf. —*Oil-drops  or  granules  of  fat  are  contained  in  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  coi|f  oluted  tnhes  of  the  large  white  kidney  and  in  the  kidneys 
after  death  from  the  acute  affection.  They  are  in  excess  in  the  so-called 
fatty  kidney.  The  organs  are  more  or  less  enlarged,  rather  soft  and  yielding 
to  pressure,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  fawn  color.  The  incised  surfaces  have  a 
greasy  feel.  When  the  organs  are  bisected,  if  serum  escape,  oil-globules  art 
sometimes  seen  in  abundance,  floating  upon  the  liquid.  The  weight  of  a 
single  kidney  may  reach  fourteen  ounces,  or  even  more. 

The  microscope  shows  epithelial  cells  distended  with  oil,  together  with  free 
oil  and  granules  of  fat  within  and  between  the  tubes. 

The  propriety  of  considering  this  as  a  distinct  form  is  denied  by  some,  oa 
the  ground  that  the  fatty  matter  is  produced  by  a  degeneration  of  other  mor- 
bid products.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  fatty  matter  is 
thus  produced.  Clark  regards  the  presence  of  fat  as  an  accidental  compli- 
cation of  other  changes  with  which,  in  his  experience,  it  is  always  associated. 

The  fatty  kidney  bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  fatty  liver,  and  the 
two  are  apt  to  be  associated. 

4.  Lardaceotu^  amyloid^  or  waxy  kidney. — This  is  a  rare  form  of  disease 
The  appearances  have  been  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.'  It  is 
generally  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The 
organs  may  or  may  not  be  increased  in  size.  They  are  dense  and  firm,  the 
cut  surfaces  are  smooth  and  present  a  translucent  appearance  like  wax.  '*  In 
extreme  forms,  the  organs  look  as  if  they  had  been  soaked  in  a  substance 
like  glycerine  or  balsam,  which  had  subsequently  hardened  and  enveloped 
ail  the  tissues." 

On  microscopical  examination,  all  the  different  structures  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  kidney  are  found  to  be  infiltrated  with  a  peculiar  product 
which  has  been  elsewhere  considered. 

*  Vid^  page  49. 
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In  examining  bodies  dead  with  various  diseases,  especially  in  hospitals, 
the  kidneys  are  frequently  found  to  present  degenerative  lesions  which  had 
not  been  suspected  during  life.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  how  far  morbid 
changes  in  these  organs  may  proceed  witlrout  giving  rise  to  serious  morbid 
effects. 

Of  the  four  forms  of  disease  just  noticed,  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
local  morbid  process  or  processes,  in  the  first  three,  is  within  the  secreting 
lobes.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  both  kidneys,  in  all  the  forms,  are,  as  a 
rule,  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  about  an  equaUdegree.  These 
morbid  conditions,  therefore,  are  among  those  distinguished  as  symmetrical 
or  bilateral. 

The  different  forms  of  disease  or  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys  agree 
as  regards  the  immediate  pathological  effects  which  are  liable  to  ensue.  A 
brief  consideration  of  these  immediate  effects  will  prepare  the  reader  to 
nnderstand  the  symptomatic  phenomena  which  make  up  the  clinical  history 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  same  effects  are  involved  in  the  clinical 
history  of  the  acute  affection.  They  are  resolvable  into  two  classes,  viz., 
firsts  interference  with  the  secretory  function  of  the  kidneys,  especially  as 
regards  the  elimination  of  urea ;  second^  interference  with  the  circulation  in 
the  kidneys. 

The  secretory  function  is  interfered  with  id  two  modes.  One  mode  is 
mechanical,  viz.,  the  obstruction  or  plugging  of  the  convoluted  tubes  by 
disintegrated  epithelium,  granular  matter,  fat,  and  the  deposit  known  as 
lardaceous,  amyloid,  or  waxy.  The  other  mode  is  the  destruction,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  secreting  structure.  In  certain  cases  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  convoluted  tubes  is  injured  or  lost,  the  tubes  being  sometimes 
completely  denuded  of  their  epithelial  lining.  The  circulation  is  also  inter- 
fered with  in  two  modes.  One  mode  is  the  pressure  of  morbid  products  on 
the  inter-tubular  veins,  sometimes  called  the  portal  veins  of  the  kidney,  the 
morbid  products  being  detached  epithelium,  granules,  and  other  deposits 
either  within  the  tubes,  in  the  inter-tubular  spaces,  or  in  both  situations,  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  pressure,  congestion  of  the  v^s,  and  especially  of 
the  Malpighian  tufts.  The  other  mode  involves  the  dependence  of  the  cir- 
culation on  the  functional  activity  of  the  kidneys.  If  the  secretory  function 
be  impaired,  congestion  follows  in  accordance  with  a  general  law,  vfe ,  that 
whenever  in  any  organ  the  function  of  that  organ  is  interfered  with,  the 
interference  extends  to  the  circulation.  Much  importance  is  attached  by 
Johnson  and  others  to  congestion  produced  in  this  way  by  pathological  con- 
ditions .of  the  kidneys  interfering  with  their  secretory  function. 

Tracing  the  consequences  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys  a  step 
f||rther  onward,  two  classes  of  ulterior  effects  are  liable  to  follow.  Fint^ 
oramia.  This  ulterior  effect  is  attributable  to  the  non-elimination  of  urea. 
S$cond,  albuminuria.  This  ulterior  effect  is  attributable  to  interference  with 
the  circulation  in  the  kidneys.  Instead  of  the  transudation  of  water  holding 
in  solution  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine,  the  serum  of  the  blood  trans- 
udes, containing  albumen. 

The  symptoms  now  to  be  considered  are  rendered,  in  a  great  measure, 
intelligible  by  connecting  them  with  the  immediate  and  ulterior  effects  just 
noticed. 

Clinical  Histobt. — The  morbid  conditions  embraced  under  the  name 
chronic  Bright's  disease  sometimes  follow  the  acute  affection.  This  state- 
ment applies  especially  to  the  large  white  kidney.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
developed  imperceptibly,  constituting,  from  the  first,  a  subacute  affection. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  event  which  first  directs  attention  to  the 
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existence  of  renal  disease  Is  dropsy.  Prior  to  this  eTent,  the  patient  for. 
some  time  mnj  ha?e  been  sensible  of  impaired  strength,  and  the  appearance 
may  have  denoted  an»mia ;  but  not  infreqnently,  up  to  the  timvwbien  dropsj 
is  noticed,  the  patient  was  not  aware  of  any  deterioration  of  health.  The 
first  appearance  of  dropsy  is  oedema  around  the  eyes  or  of  the  lower 
extremitiejB,  or  in  both  situations  simultaneously.  As  regards  the  amoniit 
of  dropsy  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  increases  and  is  diffused,  different 
cases  differ.  It  may  exist  and  remain  in  so  slight  a  degree  that  its  existence 
is  only  ascertaitfed  by  close  examination,  and  it  may  escape  the  attention  of 
the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases,  anasarca  occurs  either 
rapidly  or  slowly,  the  limbs,  body,  and  especially  the  genitals,  becomiDg 
enormously  swollen,  with  more  or  less  effusion  into  the  serons  ca?itie8.  A 
convenient  place  for  determining,  by  palpation,  a  small  amount  of  anasarce 
is  over  the  sternum. 

The  different  forms  of  disease  do  not  equally  give  rise  to  general  dropsy. 
It  occurs  most  constantly,  and  is  most  marked,  in  connection  with  the  lar^ 
white  kidney.  It  is  wanting  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  in  thes4 
cases  the  most  frequent  form  of  disease  is  the  contracted  kidney.  This  fern 
of  disease  is  also  rendered  probable  by  a  small  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
Of  430  cases  collected  from  different  authors  and  analyzed  by  Frerichs,  gen^ 
ral  dropsy  existed  in  376  and  was  wanting  in  34.  The  rationale  of  reun 
dropsy  has  been  considered  in  another  part  of  this  work.^  Suffice  it  tA 
repeat  here  that  this  event  has  relation  especially  to  the  excretion  of  albumei 
with  the  urine.  The  loss  of  albumen  diminishes  the  density  of  the  blooH 
semm,  which  has  been  observed  to  fall  from  1.030,  the  normal  standard,  tA 
1. 010.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  albumen  impedes  the  capillary  circulation,  an< 
this  leads  to  congestion,  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  dne  measurably  to  ib^ 
presence  of  albomen,  being  necessary  to  its  free  passage  through  the  capillar^ 
vessels.  And,  again,  not  infrequently  the  amount  of  water  eliminated  throii^l 
the  kidneys  is  much  diminished.  It  is  intelligible  that  the  low  density  of  tli^ 
blood-serum,  the  venous  congestion  arising  from  capillary  obstruction,  aii^ 
the  accumulation  o%rater  in  the  blood,  give  rise  to  dropsical  effusion.  Tti* 
almost  invariable  occurrence,  and  the  great  amount  of  dropsy  in  connection 
with  the  large  white  kidney,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  the  acute  affection,  af 
explained  by  the  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  renal  organs.  O 
the  other  hand,  the  lesser  amount  of  dropsy  and  its  occasional  absence  i 
connection  with  the  contracted  kidney  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  i^ 
interference  is  not  so  much  with  the  circulation  as  with  the  secretory  functic^ 
of  the  kidneys.  CceterU  paribus^  the  dropsy  is  in  proportion  to  the  abandan^^ 
of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

General  dropsy  and  albuminuria  are  symptomatic  of  the  morbid  conditio^ 
in  Bright's  disease  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  presence  of  albums 
in  the  urine,  however,  is  by  no  means  distinctive  of  these  conditions.  iW- 
buminuria  occurs  in  the  course  of  many  diseases.  But,  occurring  indepe  ^ 
dently  of  Bright's  disease,  it  is  transient,  and  the  quantity  of  albumen  '^ 
the  urine  is  usually  small.  As  a  symptom  of  Bright's  disease,  the  albumi 
uria  is  persistent.  Frequently  the  quantity  of  albumen  is  large,  but  this  110 
no  means  holds  true  of  all  cases ;  the  quantity  of  albumen  is  sometiro 
quite  small  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and  albuminuria  does  not  invariab^ 
exist. 

The  appearance  of  dropsy,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  leads  the  practition- 
to  examine  the  urine  for  albumen.     But  the  albuminuria,  in  these  casc^ 
doubtless  had  existed  for  a  considerable  and  perhaps  for  a  long  period  pri^^ 

*  Vide  page  45. 
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to  the  appenrance  of  dropsy.  In  testing  the  arine  for  albamen  by  the  nsnal 
Viethods,  viz.,  by  nitric  acid  and  heat,  certain  Roorces  of  fallacy  are  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  Heating  the  nrine,  if  it  be  alkaline,  sometimes  caases  the 
phosphates  to  be  thrown  down,  which  present  an  appearance  resembling 
that  of  coagnlated  albnmen.  This  fallacy  is  detected  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  or  any  acid,  which  causes  the  re-solation  of  the  phosphates.  Again, 
If  the  urine  be  alkaline,  heat  carried  to  the  boiling  point  will  not  always 
coagulate  the  albumen,  nnless  the  alkalinity  be  removed  by  a  few  drops  of 
mcid.  Adding  nitric  acid  to  a  fresh  specimen  of  urine  •ometimes  leads 
to  the  disengagement  of  uric  acid  in  abundance,  which  may  render  the  urine 
opaque  as  if  albumen  were  present.  To  avoid  error,  specimens  should  be 
tested  with  both  heat  and  nitric  acid. 

The  albumen  in  the  urine  is  especially  abundant  In  connection  with  the 
large  white  kidney.  It  may  be  small  in  quantity  in  the  other  forms  of  disease, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the  contracted  kidney.  Not  very  infre- 
quently, in  the  latter  form,  the  urine  is  not  albuminous ;  and  the  evidence  of 
renal  disease,  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  urine,  must  rest,  in  these 
cases,  on  other  points,  particularly  on  the  presence  of  casts  in  the  sediment. 

As  a  rule,  general  dropsy  is  marked  in  the  cases  in  which  the  albumen  in 
the  urine  is  very  abundant,  and,  per  contra^  general  dropsy  is  slight  or  want- 
ing in  the  cases  in  which  the  urine  contains  but  little  albumen  or  none 
whatever. 

The  quantity  of  urine  varies  much  in  different  cases,  and  at  different  periods 
of  the  same  case.  The  acts  of  micturition  are  frequently  increased,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  qnantity  is  Aielow  the  average  of  health,  which  is 
Ik*om  30  to  60  ounces.  Not  infrequently  the  quantity  is  much  diminished. 
Occasionally  it  is  increased.  The  latter  occurs  especially  in  connection  with 
the  contracted  kidney.  The  color  of  the  urine  also  varies,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
Is  limpid  or  devoid  of  color.  The  specific  gravity  is  an  important  point  as 
denoting  deficiency,  or  otherwise,  of  the  solids,  more  especially  urea.  As  a 
rale,  the  specific  gravity  is  more  or  less  diminished  An  increase  of  the 
specific  gravity,  which  is  sometimes  found,  is  due  to  diminution  of  the  water 
of  the  urine.  Diminution  of  the  specific  gravity,  the  quantity  of  urine  not 
being  increased,  denotes  deficiency  of  urea.  Of  course,  the  deficiency  of 
orea  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  urine  is  diminished,  and  the 
specific  gravity  reduced.  By  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in 
the  24  hours,  and  determining  the  specific  gravity  with  the  urinometer,  the 
condition,  as  regards  the  amount  of  urea,  is  determined  roughly,  but  with 
sofficient  precision  for  ordinary  practice.  The  amount  of  urea  may  be  de- 
termined with  much  greater  accuracy,  and  without  much  inconvenience,  by 
Tolumetric  analysis.     The  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Edmund  W.  Davy*  will 

*  Thlp  method  requires  a  strong  glass  tube,  fourteen  inches  long,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  closed  at  one  end.  Tlie  tabe  is  to  be  graduated,  from  the  closed  end, 
fnto  cubic  inches  sabdivided  into  10th  and  100th.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  nrea, 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  24  hoars  is  to  be  preserved  and  carefully  measured. 
Biioagh  mercury  to  occupy  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  cavity  is  to  be  poured 
into  the  tube,  and  upon  this  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the  urine  carefully  mea- 
tnred.  The  tube  is  then  to  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  hypochlorite  of  soda,  and 
the  open  end  instantly  covered  with  the  thumb.  The  tube  is  now  to  be  inverted  once 
or  twice,  and  opened  under  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  contained 
in  a  strong  cup  or  mortar.  It  is  left  in  an  upright  position  until  the  evolution  of 
gas  ceases,  which  is  usually  after  three  or  four  hours.  The  amount  of  gas  formed  is 
then  read  off  on  the  tube.  One  grain  of  urea  is  represented  by  1.549  cubic  inch  of 
gas.  Having  ascertained  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  half  drachm  or  drachm  of  urine 
contained  in  the  tube,  the  amount  contained  in  the  whole  quantity  of  urine  is  readily 
ascertained.  The  urea  is  decomposed  by  the  hypochlorite  of  soda,  and  the  gas  evolved 
and  measured  is  nitrogen. 
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be  found  readily  available.  The  amonnt  of  urea  excreted  in  24  homi  nries 
between  four  and  six  hundred  g-rains.  The  range  of  variation  within  healthy 
limits  is  wide,  and  the  fluctuations  in  different  diseases  are  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. In  affections  of  the  kidneys,  to  determine  the  amonnt  of  nreain 
the  urine  is  important  as  showing  to  what  extent  the  affections  interfere  with 
the  excretory  function  of  those  organs.  The  liability  to  the  phenooMni 
and  dangers  of  nrsemia  are  proportionate  to  the  deflciency  of  area  in  the 
urine.  As  evidence  of  defective  renal  elimination,  it  is  stated  by  a  French 
author,  De  Beadvais,  that  the  characteristic  odor  of  violets  after  copaiba 
has  been  taken,  and  the  peculiar  offensive  smell  after  eating  asparagus,  are 
wanting  in  certain  cases  of  Bright's  disease.  The  correctness  of  this  8t8t^ 
ment  has  been  verified  by  Clark.  Urine  deficient  in  urea  decomposes  slowlj, 
and  has  not  the  strong  ammoniacal  odor  of  putrescent,  healthy  nrine. 

Deficiency  of  urea  bears  no  uniform  relation  to  the  albuminuria  in  easel 
of  Bright's  disease.  The  urea  may  be  greatly  deficient,  when  the  urine  coa- 
tains  but  little  albumen  or  none  whatever.  This  occurs  especially  m  cod- 
nection  with  the  contracted  kidney. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  sediment  of  the  urine  may  rcTcal 
important  morbid  appearances.     In  certain  cases,  in  which  albuminaria  is 
wanting,  morbid  products  derived  from  the  secretory  tubes,  in  the  shape  of 
casts,  conjoined  with  a  deficiency  of  nrea,  may  be  the  chief  evidence,  afforded 
by  the  urine,  of  the  existence  of  serious  renal  disease.     And  the  casta  are 
important  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  albumen  ia 
the  urine.    Epithelial  casts  have  been  stated  to  be  characteristic  of  the  acote 
affection.     Casts  composed  in  part,  o# chiefly,  of  granular  matter  denote  a 
chronic  affection.  They  are  distinguished  as  granular  ecuU,  Casts,  in  which 
epithelial  cells  are  filled  with  oil,  or  to  which  oil  globules  are  adherent,  called 
fatty  casts,  are  significant  of  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  fat 
within  the  secretory  tubes.     Hyaline  or  waxy  casts  are  likely  to  be  present. 
These  have  an  important  significance  according  to  their  size.     If  small  in 
size,  they  are  formed  in  tubes  in  which  the  epithelial  structure  is  intact;  bat 
if  large,  they  are  formed  in  tubes  in  which  the  epithelium  is  lost.    When 
only  ^}fjf  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  are  nearly  as  large  aathe  tubes  tbeffi- 
selves,  and,  hence,  the  latter  must  be  denuded  of  their  epithelial  lining' 
Granular  and  large  waxy  casts  in  abundance  are  symptomatic  of  destruction 
of  the  secretory  tissue,  and  they  may  be  present  when  the  urine  is  not  albn- 
mi  nous.     Waxy  casts  may  be  dissolved  by  urine  which  has  become  alkaline 
from  the  decomposition  of  urea. 

In  addition  to  casts,  the  sediment  of  the  urine  may  be  found  to  contain 
renal  epithelial  cells  more  or  less  deformed,  or  containing  oil-drops  and  gr^ 
nular  matter.     Other  microscopical  appearances,  such  as  uric-acid  crystal ^ 
crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  spores  of  penicillium  glaucum,  etc.,  have  ^^ 
special  pathological  significance. 

Passing  to  other  symptoms,  pallor  of  the  countenance,  due  to  anemia,  \ 
generally  more  or  less  marked.  The  ansemia  is,  doubtless,  measurably^  . 
not  chiefly,  owing  to  the  loss  of  albumen ;  it  is  most  marked  in  cases  ^ 
which  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy  are  marked.  On  the  other  band, 
certain  of  the  cases  of  contracted  kidney  in  which  albuminuria  and  dvop^ 
are  slight  and  wanting,  pallor  is  not  always  a  marked  symptom.  (Ede^^ 
and  pallor  combined  give  to  the  face  an  appearance  highly  characteristic 
Bright's  disease. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system  are  more  or  less  promine^^ 
Indigestion  or  dyspeptic  disorder  is  common.     Flatulency  of  the  stomach 
a  frequent  symptom.     Vomiting  and  purging  are  prominent  and  persiste^^ 
symptoms  in  certain  cases.     The  probable  explanation  in  these  cases  is,  t 
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nrea,  beini?  insnfficiently  excreted  by  the  kidneyp,  is  vicariotiRly  eliminated 
by  the  gastro-intestinal  macons  membrane.  The  experiments  of  Bernard 
and  Barreswil,  which  have  been  often  repeated — viz.,  removing  the  kidneys 
in  inferior  animals — show  vomiting  and  purging  to  oecar  before  death  takes 
place  from  nrseroia,  and  either  area  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  foand 
in  the  dejections  and  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  vomiting 
is  often  sadden  and  violent,  called  by  Goodfeliow  **  explosive  vomiting." 
Occarring  sometimes  withoat  dropsy,  it  may  lead  the  practitioner  to  sap* 
pose  that  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Prof.  Clark  cites  a  case 
which  came  ander  his  observation,  in  which,  from  the  persistency  of  the 
Tomiting  and  notable  pallor,  the  patient  was  supposed  to  have  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  In  view  of  the  explanation  just  given,  the  vomiting  and  pnrging 
are  to  be  regarded  as  conservative ;  yet,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  vomiting 
is  so  constant  that  everything  is  rejected  fVom  the  stomach,  it  may  prove  an 
immediate  cause  of  death  by  interfering  with  alimentation.  In  the  case  cit^d 
by  Clark,  it  became  necessary  to  attempt  to  nourish  the  patient  by  injections. 
Tomiting  and  purging  are  likely  to  be  prominent  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
secretory  function  of  the  kidneys  is  interfered  with — in  other  words,  when 
the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine  is  notably  diminished.  These  symptoms, 
however,  do  not  always  precede  or  accom|mny  ureemic  poisoning. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  system  may  be  produced  by  pleu- 
ral dropsical  effusion,  or  hydrothorax,  by  pulmonary  oedema,  and  by  oedema 
of  the  glottis.  These  might  be  embraced  under  the  head  of  the  complica- 
tions of  Bright's  disease.  Pleuritic  effusion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  suffi- 
cient to  occasion  notable  embarrassipent  of  respiration,  are  apt  to  occur  more 
especially  when  disease  of  the  heart,  involving  mitral  contraction  or  regurgi- 
tfttion,  or  both,  coexists  with  the  renal  disease.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  pleural  caviti«|  may  become  nearly  filled  with  serum ;  oedema  of  the 
lungs,  under  these  circumstances,  is  sometimes  developed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  occurrence  of  the  oedema  is 
sometimes  very  sudden,  and  it  may  prove  quickly  fatal.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  oedema  disappears,  even  when  life  has  been  placed  In  imminent 
danger.  In  a  case  now  under  my  observation,  the  patient  several  months  ago 
liad  repeated  attacks  of  pulmonary  oedema,  which  nearly  proved  fatal,  but 
lie  recovered  from  them  and  has  not  of  late  had  a  recurrence,  although  gene- 
ral dropsy  still  exists  to  a  great  extent.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  is  an  acci- 
dent liable  to  occur  and  prove  rapidly  fatal.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  cases 
in  which  the  general  dropsy  is  moderate,  or  slight,  or  even  wanting. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  are  among  the  most  important 
of  those  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  Pain  in  the  back 
Is  rarely  prominent  and  frequently  wanting  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Ce- 
phalalgia is  a  frequent  symptom.  It  may  precede  as  well  as  accompany  the 
symptoms  which  point  to  the  existence  of  renal  disease.  Neuralgic  pains  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  common  ;  attacks  of  vertigo  are  not  infrequent. 
Troubles  relating  to  vision  constitute,  in  certain  cases,  important  symptoms. 
Diplopia  or  double  vision,  hemeralopia  or  night-blindness,  myopia,  and  pres- 
byopia are  attributed,  and  perhaps  fairly  attributable,  to  the  disease.  In- 
cluding these  forms  of  disorder,  it  would  appear  that  vision  is  more  or  less 
affected  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases ;  but,  exclusive  of  these,  ob- 
scurity or  loss  of  sight — that  is,  amaurosis,  complete  or  incomplete — is  not 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  I  have  met  with  six  or  eight  examples  in  an 
experience  embracing  at  least  an  hundred  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
Generally  both  eyes  are  affected,  but  the  amaurosis  is  sometimes  limited  to 
one  eye.  The  degree  of  amaurosis,  when  not  complete,  varies  in  different 
cases,  and  it  is  sometimes  variable  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case.     It 
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occars  in  the  acote  aflectioo,  especially  when  developed  In  connection  with 
scarlatina  and  pregnancy ;  and  under  these  circuiUDtances  it  may  be  tempo- 
rary, sometimes  disappearing  and  returning  during  the  conrse  of  the  affec- 
tion. But,  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is 
persistent — either  progressively  increasing,  or  remaining  stationary  when  it 
has  reached  a  certain  amoant  The  amaurosis  may  precede  other  symptomi 
pointing  to  renal  disease  ;  it  is  generally  due  to  morbid  conditions  seated  in 
the  retina,  and  examinations  by  means  of  the  microscope  after  death,  and  of 
the  ophthalmoscope  during  life,  have  shown  hyperemia  or  congestion,  pointi 
of  ecchymosis,  and  the  deposit  of  fatty  matter.  These  conditions  obtain  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  but  in  some  cases  no  material  change  is  discoverable. 
Deafness,  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  and  paralysis  limited  to  a  single  member, 
have  been  observed  to  follow  or  accompany  uraemic  coma  and  convolsiona. 

The  symptoms  just  named,  viz.,  coma  and  convulsions,  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  referable  to  the  nervous  system.  They  occur  in  a  pretty 
large  proportion  of  cases,  and  are  generally  forerunners  of  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. In  chronic  Bright's  disease,  as  in  the  acnte  affection,  they  proceed 
from  ursemic  poisoning ;  they  are,  therefore,  among  the  ulterior  effects  of 
interference  with  the  secretory  function  of  the  kidneys.  They  are  conse* 
quently  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  secretory  structure  of  the  organs  is  ex- 
tensively destroyed,  and,  hencV,  especially  in  connection  with  the  contracted 
kidney.  In  acute  Bright's  disease  they  always  denote  great  danger,  but  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease  the  danger  is  vastly  greater. 

Coma  may  precede  or  follow  convulsions,  and  it  occurs  in  some  cases  and 
death  takes  place  without  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  Occasionally  coma^ 
occurs  suddenly,  and  it  is  probable  that,  before  uraemia  was  understood, 
certain  of  the  cases  of  so-called  nervous  apoplexy  were  cases  of  nrsemic  coma. 
Generally  it  is  developed  gradually,  the  patient  being  vaoff  or  less  somnolent, 
dull,  or  lethargic  for  several  days  before  becoming  profoundly  comatose.  The 
coma  is  sometimes  quiet  and  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  stertor.  Marked 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  is  sometimes  observed.  The  face  is  congested,  some- 
times becoming  livid,  and  death  is  preceded  by  tracheal  rales. 

Convulsions,  in  some  cases,  are  preceded  by  coma,  and,  in  other  cases, 
they  precede  coma.  They  are  epileptiform  in  character,  varying  much  in 
degree  and  extent  in  different  cases.  They  ocour  in  paroxysms,  which  may 
be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  the  patient,  in  the  intervals,  being  completely 
comatose,  the  convulsions  at  length  ceasing,  and  the  coma  continuing  until 
death.  This  is  the  rule,  but,  exceptionally,  after  a  paroxysm  or  paroxysms 
of  convulsions,  the  patient  recovers  intelligence,  and  hours,  days,  or  weeks 
elapse  before  a  recurrence  takes  place.  Convulsions  not  following  coma  are 
generally  preceded  by  symptoms  referable  to  the  head,  such  as  cephalalgia, 
vertigo,  and  mental  excitation  sometimes  amounting  to  delirium.  Contrac- 
tion or  rigidity  of  certain  muscles  has  been  observed  to  precede  convulsions ; 
but  they  sometimes  occur  suddenly  without  any  premonitions. 

Delirium,  which  has  just  been  mentioned  as  sometimes  preceding  convul- 
sions, is  occasionally  a  prominent  feature  in  cases  of  ursemic  poisoning, 
occurring  in  connection  with  both  acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease.  It  is 
characterized,  in  some  cases,  by  remarkable  hallucinations.  Abeille  cites  a 
case  in  which  the  patient  for  several  successive  nights  fancied  he  heard 
numerous  voices  singing  a  particular  song.  The  delirium  may  be  quiet,  or 
gay,  or  sad,  and  it  is  sometimes  furious  or  maniacal. 

Ursemlc  poisoning,  as  manifested  by  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions, 
occurs  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with  abundant  general  dropsy ;  but  it  is 
more  apt  to  occur  in  cases  in  which  dropsy  is  slight  or  wanting.  It  may 
follow  copious  vomiting  and  purging,  but  it  is  observed  to  occur  oftener  in 
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cases  in  which  these  symptoms  are  slight  or  wanting.  The  symptoms  of 
uremic  poisoning  are  sometimes  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  kidneys 
as  the  seat  of  disease.  In  illustration  of  this  fact  the  following  case  is  cited 
by  Prof.  Clark  :  "A  merchant  in  rather  delicate  health,  but  still  sufficiently 
strong  to  porsae  his  business,  was  snddenly  and  unexpectedly  seized  one 
eTening  with  con?nlsions.  He  had  not  previously  been  sick  enough  to  con- 
aolt  a  physician.  He  had  several  of  these  attacks  in  the  course  of  the  night 
and  died  in  the  course  of  the  next  day.  The  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  the  existence  of  contracted  kidney  and  no  other  disease  which  could 
bave  caused  his  death.  One  of  the  kidneys  weighed  only  an  ounce  and  a 
balf." 

The  complications  which  arise  in  consequence  of  an  intrinsic  tendency  of 
the  disease  form  an  important  part  of  the  clinical  history.  Several  affections, 
included  among  the  symptomatic  events,  might  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
complications,  viz.,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  cedema  of  the  glottis,  muscular 
paralysis,  and  amaurosis.  Other  secondary  aff'ections  are  liable  to  be  deve- 
loped. Among  the  more  important  of  these  are  pneumonitis,  pericarditis, 
peritonitis,  pleuritis,  and  meningitis,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
serous  inflammations.  With  respect  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occur- 
rence of  these  affections  as  complications,  statistic  from  different  sources  are 
not  available,  because  cases  of  the  acute  affection  are,  in  general,  included. 
Moreover,  statistics  based  on  the  coexistence  of  other  affections,  as  ascer- 
tained after  death,  do  not  show  their  development  to  be  secondary ;  they  may 
bave  existed  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  renal  disease.  Cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  and  fatty  liver  are  not  infrequently  associated  with  Bright's  disease,  but 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  concomitant,  not  secondary  affections.  This 
statement  will  probably  apply  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Epistaxis.  and 
hemorrhages  in  other ipiioatious  may  be  here  mentioned  as  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence. 

The  coexistence  of  cardiac  lesions  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  has 
given  rise  to  discussion  as  to  whether  they  sustain  a  relation  of  cause  or 
effect  to  the  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Lesions  of  the  valves,  either  without  or 
with  an  affection  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  more  especially  enlargement 
without  valvular  lesions,  are  found  to  be  associated  with  Bright's  disease  in 
a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases.  An  analysis  of  the  records  of  the  futal 
cases  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  during  ten  years,  by  Dr.  Thos.  K. 
Chambers,  showed  disease  of  the  heart  in  274  out  of  454  cases  of  Bright's 
disease,  that  is,  60  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  an  analysis  of  1707  fatal 
cases  in  which  Bright's  disease  did  not  exist  showed  512  cases  of  diseased 
hearts,  that  is,  30  per  cent.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  inference  from  these 
fiicts  that  the  liability  to  disease  of  heart  in  a  person  affected  with  Bright's 
disease  is  much  greater  than  the  liability  to  Bright's  disease  in  a  person 
affected  with  disease  of  the  heart.  Again,  Dr.  Chambers  analyzed  1371 
cases  in  which  the  heart  was  healthy,  with  reference  to  the  existence  of 
Bright's  disease,  and  found  the  latter  in  175  cases,  or  a  fraction  over  12  per 
cent,  f  whereas,  in  785  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  diseased,  Bright's  disease 
existed  in  273  cases,  or  34  per  cent.  From  these  data  Dr.  Chambers 
deduces,  as  a  probable  conclusion,  that  "Bright's  disease  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  cardiac  affections,  but  cardiac  affections  are  not  a  frequent  cause  of 
Bright's  disease."  The  cases  analyzed  were  of  the  acute,  as  well  as  chronic 
form  of  th^  disease. 

In  these  statistics,  doubtless,  the  heart  was  considered  as  diseased  when- 
ever lesions  of  any  kind  were  noted.  Now,  valvular  lesions  often,  and  lesions 
of  the  walls  of  the  heart  to  a  certain  extent,  are  either  innocuous  or  give 
rise  to  no  serious  results,  and  only  the  lesions  which  do  occasion  a  certain 
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amoDnt  of  diBtarbance  of  the  circalation  can  be  supposed  to  stand  io  a 
cansative  relation  to  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Eliminating  cases  in  whieb 
lesions  are  not  of  a  character  to  occasion  notable  disturbance  of  the  cfrcohi* 
tion,  the  number  of  cases  exemplifying  the  coexistence  of  disease  of  heart 
and  disease  of  the  kidneys  would  probably  furnish  but  little,  if  any,  groond 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  former  stands  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  latter. 
Of  the  100  fatal  cases  studied  by  Bright,  cardiac  disease  coexisted  ia  49. 
But  of  these  49  cases  only  8  had  ?alvnlar  lesions  with  enlargement.  In  tlie 
remainder  the  heart  was  considered  as  simply  hypertrophied,  or  Talrolar 
lesions  existed  withoat  enlargement.  With  reference  to  the  anspicion  of 
causation  derived  from  pre-existing  cardiac  disease,  all  the  cases,  save  8, 
should  be  excladed.  In  30  fettal  cases,  reported  to  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  by  Prof.  Clark,  cardiac  disease  existed  in  only  8.  In  one  of 
these  three  cases  the  lesions  were  those  of  old  pericarditis  with  enlargement^ 
and  in  another  of  these  cases  there  was  simple  hypertrophy.  On  the  whole, 
if  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exist  between  disease  of  the  heart  airf 
Bright's  disease,  that  is,  if  either  the  association  be  not  merely  a  cofneio 
dence,  or  both  are  not  effects  of  a  common  causation,  the  cardiac  disease  il 
to  be  considered  as  secondary  And  if  the  renal  disease  tend  to  prodaee 
disease  of  the  heart,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  pretty  large  proportioa 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  two  diseases  are  associated,  the  cardiac  lesioa  it 
simple  hypertrophy,  the  explanation  given  by  Bright  is  still  the  beet  that  eat 
be  offered.  Bright,  remarking  the  number  of  cases  in  which  simple  hype^ 
trophy  (a  rare  cardiac  lesion)  coexists  with  the  disease  which  has  received 
bis  name,  and  regarding  the  former  as  an  effect  of  the  latter,  explains  the 
causation  by  supposing  that  the  "altered  quantity  of  the  blood  so  affects 
the  minute  and  capillary  circulation  as  to  render  greater  tietion  necessary  te 
force  the  blood  through  the  distant  sabdivisions  ot^the  vascular  system.' 
It  may  be  added  that  Bright's  disease  has  probably  been  supposed  to  become 
developed  consecutively  to  disease  of  the  heart,  in  not  a  few  cases  incorrectly, 
from  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria,  which  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom  of 
cardiac  disease. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  sometimes  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
This  association  was  observed  by  Cbristison.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  it  occur  often  enough  to  establish  any  pathological  connection. 
Todd,  and  other  British  writers,  have  observed  the  frequent  association  of 
gout  and  the  contracted  kidney.  This  form  of  Bright's  disease  is  called  bj 
Todd  the  goitt^  kidney.  Gout  in  this  country  is,  comparatively  speaking,  i 
rare  disease,  but  the  contracted  kidney  is  by  no  means  rare.  The  union  of 
these  diseases  is  an  infrequent  occurrence  with  us. 

Patholooioal  Character. — In  respect  of  the  pathological  character  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  a  point  of  inqniry,  already  adverted  to,  at  once 
arises,  viz,  does  the  name  denote  one  disease  or  does  it  embrace  seven! 
distinct  affections  ?  Pathologists  are  not  agreed  on  this  point  Bright  re- 
garded the  different  conditions  of  the  kidneys,  in  the  acute  and  daonk 
affection,  as  representing  different  modifications  or  phases  of  disease.  Cbn^ 
tison  regards  these  conditions  as  representing  successive  periods  of  one  cKt* 
ease,  viz.,  an  incipient,  middle,  and  advanced  stage.  Frerichs,  adopting  tbe 
doctrine  previously  advanced  by  Reinhardt,  of  Berlin,  advocates  the  sfiitj 
of  the  acute  and  chronic  affection,  and  also  recognizes  three  stages.  Tke 
first  stage,  according  to  this  author,  is  characterized  by  congestion  or  hjper* 
spmia,  and  exudation  ;  in  the  second  stage  the  exuded  matter  undergoes  ftttj 
degeneration,  and  in  the  third  stage  the  fatty  matter  is  absorbed.  'The  diTe^ 
sity  of  appearances,  after  this  theory,  are  explained  by  various  circomstaoctf 
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pertaining  to  the  deposit,  its  transformation  and  renioTal  by  absorption.  A 
mimmary  of  this  doctrine,  which  appears  to  have  been  generally  adopted  in 
Oermany,  and,  nntii  lately,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  countries,  is 
eoncisely  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  Johnson :  "An  engorge- 
ment of  the  renal  bloodvessels,  an  effusion  of  inflammatory  products,  a  mure 
or  less  complete  and  general  metamorphosis  of  these  products  into  fat,  and 
finally,  atrophy  and  wasting  of  the  kidneys.  The  small  contracted  kidneys 
bave  once  been  fatty ;  the  large,  pale  kidneys  are  in  constant  progression 
towards  atrophy  and  contraction."  Prof.  Clark  regards  the  diversities  in 
the  morbid  anatomy  as  proceeding  from  different  modifications  of  morbid 
action,  together  with  incidental  or  accidental  changes  arising  from  the  state 
of  the  blood  or  the  condition  of  the  system.  In  contrast  with  these  views, 
Johnson,  Wilks,  and  probably  the  majority  of  pathologists  at  the  present 
time,  consider,  in  the  first  place,  acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease  as  de- 
noting different  affections,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  different  affections 
ore  embraced  nnder  the  name  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  propriety  of 
considering  the  acnte  and  chronic  affection  as  distinct  has  already  been  con- 
sidered. Without  entering  into  discussions  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  shall  simply  offer  some  considerations  in  behalf 
of  the  opinion  that  the  different  morbid  conditions  enumerated  nnder  the 
head  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  represent  differ- 
ent affections. 

The  morbid  conditions  or  forms  of  disease  just  referred  to  are,  the  large 
white  kidney,  the  hard  contracted  kidney,  the  fatty  kidney  and  the  degenera- 
tive change  known  as  lardaeeous,  amyloid,  and  waxy.  Of  these  different 
affections,  the  first  two  are  the  most  frequent,  and  the  last  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. They  are  not  infrequently  combined,  as  already  stated.  In  like  man- 
ner, similar  morbid  eonditions  of  the  liver  are  not  infrequently  found  in 
combination.  Limiting  attention  to  the  large  and  contracted  kidney,  evi- 
dence that  these  two  forms  are  not  different  stages  of  one  affection  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  the  previous  clinical  history  in  cases  of  the  contracted  kid- 
ney does  not  present  the  symptoms  which  pertain  to  the  large  kidney.  As 
bas  been  seen  nnder  the  head  of  the  clinical  history,  the  symptoms  of  the 
large  and  contracted  kidney  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  distinctive ;  so 
ninch  so  that  the  differential  diagnosis,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  may  be 
made  with  much  confidence.  The  immediate  pathological  effects  in  the  kid- 
ney differ ;  in  the  contracted  kidney  the  secretory  function,  and  in  the  large 
kidney  the  circulation  being  especially  interfered  with.  Cases  of  the  follow- 
ing description  are  met  with  in  practice :  A  patient  is  suddenly  attacked 
with  nrsemia,  there  having  been  no  manifestations  of  any  affection  of  the 
kidneys  prior  to  the  attack,  and  the  patient,  perhaps,  having  been  up  to  that 
time  apparently  in  good  health ;  death  speedily  follows,  and  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  reveals  contracted  kidneys.  In  such  cases,  it  seems  alto- 
gether improbable  that  the  large  kidney  has  existed  without  any  of  the 
symptoms  belonging  to  that  form  of  disease.  Again,  cases  are  not  infrequent 
in  wnich  albuminuria  exists  for  a  long  period,  with  general  dropsy,  and  the 
large  kidney  is  found  after  death.  Now,  when  the  disease  is  thus  prolonged, 
If  the  views  held  by  Cbristison  and  Frerichs  be  correct,  the  post-mortem 
examination  should  have  revealed  the  contracted  kidney.  The  opinion  that 
the  fiatty  kidney  is  intermediate  between  the  large  white  and  the  contracted 
kidney  is  purely  conjectural.  There  is  as  much  ground  for  the  opinion  that 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  always  preceded  by  a  fatty  liver.  The  condition,  as 
regards  fibrous  tissue  and  the  secretory  structure,  which  exists  in  the  con- 
tracted kidney,  may  be  combined  with  the  fatty  condition,  notwithstanding 
the  two  conditions  are  pathologically  distinct,  just  as  fatty  liver  and  cirrhosis 
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majr  be  combined.  Finally,  the  dnatomiral  characters  of  the  lardaceaos, 
waxy  or  amyloid  kidney,  are  sufficient  to  show  this  to  be  a  distinct  pstbo- 
logical  condition. 

The  pathological  character  of  the  morbid  conditions,  severaUy,  of  the 
kidneys  into  which  Bright's  disease  is  resolvable  is  another  point  of  inqairj. 
In  the  large  white  kidney  the  affection  is  probably  inflammatory,  the  chroDie 
inflammation  being  seated  within  the  uriniferons  tabes.  This  is  a  fair  iDfer- 
ence  from  the  fact  that  this  form  of  disease  is  found  in  cases  in  which  the 
acate  affection  has  preceded.  In  the  hard  contracted  kidney,  if  newly-formed 
fibrous  tissue  exist,  this  would  seem  to  imply  inter-tubular  or  interstitial 
inflammation,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  the  fatty  kidney,  fat  is  deposited, 
as  in  other  organs,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  undue  accumulation  in  the 
blood.  The  lardaceous  deposit  is  probably  a  result  of  a  prior  blood-change. 
In  all  the  morbid  conditions  the  affection  of  the  kidneys  is  to  be  regarded  at 
the  localization  or  local  manifestation  of  a  constitutional  affection  which 
probably  involves  blood-changes,  the  latter  being  dependent  on  perverted 
assimilation.  That  the  pathology  embraces  blood-changes  may  be  inferred 
from  the  law  of  parallelism  which  these  affections  exemplify.  This  law  holds 
good  certainly  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  If  one  kidney  be  enlarged,  the 
other  is  likewise  enlarged,  and  so  with  respect  to  contraction ;  we  rarely 
find  one  kidney  increased  in  size  and  the  other  atrophied.  If  one  kidney  b« 
fatty,  so  is  the  other,  etc.  Of  the  nature  of  the  antecedent  blood-changes 
we  are  ignorant,  but  we  are  not  more  in  the  dark  here  than  with  respect  to 
other  affections  which,  in  like  manner,  are  considered  as  constitutional. 

Causation. — In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  chrodic  Bright's  disease 
follows  the  acute  affection.  The  causes,  in  these  cases,  are  those  which  give 
rise  to  the  latter.  Exclusive  of  these  cases,  the  causation  is  obscure.  The 
disease  occurs  very  rarely  in  infancy  and  childhood,  a  fact  showing  that  the 
acute  affection  in  early  life  does  not  tend  to  become  chronic.  The  disease  is 
also  infrequent  in  old  age.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  patients  are 
either  young  or  in  middle  life.  An  analysis  of  52  recorded  cases  occurring 
under  my  observation  showed  not  a  single  case  under  ten  or  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  The  ages  in  3  cases  were  under  twenty,  in  21  cases  below 
thirty  and  over  twenty,  in  14  cases  under  forty  and  over  thirty,  in  9  cases 
under  Gfty  and  over  forty,  in  3  cases  under  sixty  and  over  fifty,  and  in  2 
cases  under  seventy  and  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Of  491  cases  collected 
from  different  authors  and  analyzed  by  Frerichs  (inclusive  of  the  acute  affec- 
tion), the  ages  were  under  ten  in  10  cases,  under  twenty  and  over  ten  in  44 
cases,  under  forty  and  over  twenty  in  263  cases,  under  sixty  and  over  forty 
In  146  cases,  and  over  sixty  in  28  cases.  Men  are  much  oftener  affected 
than  women.  Of  57  cases,  44  were  males  and  13  females.  As  regards 
habits  of  intemperance,  an  analysis  of  my  recorded  cases  some  years  since 
showed  a  notable  discrepancy  between  cases  in  hospital  and  private  practice. 
Of  27  hospital  cases  in  ihe  histories  of  which  the  habits  were  noted,  in  only 
2  were  the  habits  strictly  temperate.  Of  the  25  intemperate  patients,  7 
were  hard  spirit-drinkers,  3  were  beer-drinkers,  and  5  drank  moderately  or 
only  occasionally.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  in  the  public  hospitals  of 
this  country  a  very  large  proportion  of  patients  admitted  with  all  diseases 
are  more  or  less  intemperate.  Of  ten  cases  in  private  practice  in  which  the 
habits  were  noted,  they  were  temperate  in  nine,  that  is,  the  patients  were 
not  habitual  drinkers  nor  accustomed  to  occasional  excesses.  It  is  probable 
that  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages  contributes  to  the  production  of  the 
disease,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  their  direct  agency  has  been  much  ofer- 
estimated.    The  disease  is  much  oftener  observed  in  hospitals  than  in  private 
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practice  among:  the  better  classes  of  society,  a  fact  froing  to  show  that  the 
ezposores,  hardships,  and  deprivations  incident  to. the  lives  of  those  who 
seek  for  hospital  relief  in  illness  are  involved  in  the  causation.  Clinical 
observation  in  this  country  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  name  spirit-kidney, 
as  applied  to  the  contracted  kidney  by  Ooodfellow.  Persons  whose  occupa- 
tions involve  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  are  more  liable  to  be  afifected  than 
those  who  are  protected  against  the  vicissitudes  of  weather.  Cases  are  more 
nomeroQs  in  humid,  marshy  climates,  and  on  the  seacoast,  than  in  dry, 
elevated,  and  inland  situations. 

It  has  been  common  to  consider  this  disease  as  not  infrequently  dependent 
on  cardiac  disease,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
disease  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  various  other  diseases.  Prof. 
Clark  has  shown  that  it  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a  complication  of  chronic 
dysentery.  It  sometimes  is  developed  during  the  progress  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  British  writers  attribute  its  production,  in  certain  cases,  to 
goat.  The  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  cachexia  are  supposed  to  predispose 
to  it. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic,  as  of  acute  BHght's  disease  is  to 
be  based  chiefly  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  urine. 
But  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  transient  albuminuria  is  a  symp- 
tom occurring  in  the  course  of  many  diseases.  Albumen  in  the  urine  is  found 
in  cases  of  all  the  essential  fevers,  of  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  etc. 
etc.  Generally  the  amount  of  albumen  is  small,  but  it  is  sometimes  consid- 
erable. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  albuminuria  is  not 
an  invariable  symptom  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  In  these  cases, 
renal  casts  constitute  the  direct  evidence  of  the  disease.  It  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained  to  what  extent  epithelial  and  waxy  casts  are  liable  to  be  found 
when  Bright's  disease  does  not  exist.  In  general,  the  diagnosis  is  rendered 
sufficiently  easy  and  positive  by  persistent  albuminuria,  and,  frequently,  casts 
of  the  different  kinds  which  have  been  described,  together  with  dropsy  and 
other  diagnostic  symptoms.  The  occasional  latency  of  the  disease,  exclusive  of 
symptoms  referable  to  the  urine,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Not  very  infre* 
qoently  albuminuria  and  casts  show  the  disease  to  exist  when  dropsy  and 
other  diagnostic  symptoms  are  wanting.  The  disease  is  always  to  be  sus- 
pected in  cases  of  coma  or  convulsions,  of  cephalalgia,  or  neuralgia  in  other 
situations,  of  vertigo  and  other  forms  of  cerebral  disorder,  of  amaurosis  and 
other  forms  of  paralysis,  of  pneumonia  and  serous  inflammations,  of  persistent 
▼omiting  or  purging,  of  anaemia  and  impaired  muscular  strength  when  not 
otherwise  intelligible.  In  short,  it  is  a  good  role  in  practice  to  examine  the 
urine  for  albumen  in  all  cases,  whether  symptoms  point  to  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  or  not,  and,  if  practicable,  whenever  there  are  any  grounds  for 
suspecting  the  kidneys  to  be«t  fault,  the  microscope  should  be  employed. 
To  determine  the  coexistence  of  Bright's  disease,  or  to  exclude  this  disease, 
in  all  affections,  is  of  much  importance.  Of  course  the  urine  is  to  be  examined 
repeatedly  in  order  to  ascertain  the  persistency  of  albumen  or  casts. 

To  determine  with  positiveness  the  particular  form  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease  which  exists,  is  not  always,  nor,  indeed,  generally  practicable  with 
our  existing  knowledge,  and,  hence,  the  propriety,  for  the  present,  of  treat- 
ing of  the  different  forms  collectively,  although  they  are,  in  fact,  different 
affections.  The  form  called  the  contracted  kidney,  however,  has  several  dis- 
tinguishing symptomatic  features  which  have  been  already  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  clinical  history,  and  these  features  sometimes  warrant 
at  least  a  probable  diagnosis.  This  form  of  disease  is  most  likely  to  exist 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  latent,  up  to  the  development  of  the 
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effects  of  anemic  poisoning.  Persistent  Tomiting  or  porging,  serous  inlan* 
Diations,  coma  and  convulsions,  with  but  little  or  no  dropsy,  point  to  tkii 
form  of  Bright's  disease.  Notable  deficiency  of  urea  in  tbe  arioe,  wiUi  bit 
little  or  no  albumen,  granular  and  ^axy  casts,  and  especially  the  large  wixj 
casts  in  abundance,  are  other  diagnostics.  Oily  casts  or  renal  epitMiil 
cells  containing  oil  in  abundance,  are  significant  of  fatty  kidney. 

PR0ON08I& — The  different  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  agree  in  bciig 
alike  incurable.  The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable.  They  destroy  lih 
sooner  or  later,  if  the  patient  be  not  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  or  8Qpe^ 
added  affection.  The  duration  varies  greatly  in  different  casea.  ItisdH- 
cult  to  determine  the  actual  duration  in  most  cases,  because  the  disesM  it 
usually  developed  imperceptibly,  and  has  existed  for  a  greater  or  less  peried 
before  its  manifestations  are  observed.  Dating  from  the  time  when  iti  ex- 
istence is  declared,  the  fatal  termination  may  take  place  in  a  few  boon  oi 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  continue  maoy  yeuii 
In  tbe  majority  of  cases,  the  duration  is  between  six  and  eighteen  moDthL 
Altboagh  recovery  is  not  to  be  expected,  not  infrequently  the  pro^ 
of  the  disease  appears  to  be  stayed,  or  it  progresses  impereeptiblj,  the 
prominent  symptoms  disappear,  and  the  patient  may  have  comfortable  heiltk 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  kidneys,  like  other  important  organs,  soebai 
the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  etc.,  may  be  disorganized  to  a  certain  extent^  ud 
still  be  competent  to  fulfil  their  functions  sufficiently  for  the  continuance  d 
life  and  tolerable  health.  This  much  the  physician  may  hope  for,  even  it 
cases  in  which  the  present  symptoms  do  not  warrant  any  confident  expeetA- 
tions  of  improvement. 

A  fatal  termination  is  frequently  due  to  accidents  or  secondary  affectiosi, 
such  as  pneumonia,  pericarditis,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  etc  Coexisting  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  or  other  important  organs  often  hasten  tbe 
fata]  termination.  The  prospect  of  improvement  will  also  depend  mndi 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  system.  As  regards  the  mode  of  dying, 
it  is  by  apnoea  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  purely  by  asthenia.  In 
tbe  former  cases,  uraemic  coma,  hydrothorax,  pulmonary  oedema  or  oedeffli 
of  the  glottis,  are  the  immediate  causes  of  death.  In  the  latter  cases,  lofig* 
continued  and  excessive  general  dropsy,  persistent  vomiting,  or  complete 
loss  of  appetite  and  digestion  precede  death,  symptoms  of  ursemic  poisoning 
being  absent. 

Examinations  of  the  urine  fnmish  important  prognostics.  If  the  urine 
continue  to  be  loaded  with  albumen,  this,  in  conjunction  with  persisting 
dropsy  and  marked  anaemia,  denotes  that  the  disease  will  probably  not  be  of 
very  long  duration.  Tbe  danger  from  uraemia  is  in  proportion  to  the  defi* 
cicucy  of  urea  in  the  nrine.  A  scanty  secretion  of  urine  with  a  low  specific 
gavity  points  to  imminent  danger  in  that  direction.  With  reference  to  thii 
point,  the  determination,  by  the  process  which  has  been  described,  of  tlie 
amount  of  urea  actually  excreted  is  desirable.^  Another  mode  of  ascertain* 
iiig  tbe  liability  to  uraemic  poisoning,  or  the  existence  of  uraemia,  is  totnt* 
lyze  the  seram  of  the  blood  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  urea  which  it 
contains.     The  perspiration  sometimes  has  a  distinct  urinous  odor. 

An  unfavorable  prognosis  as  regards  recovery  will  depend  on  the  chronic 
character  of  tbe  disease  being  settled.  It  is  not  always  easy  at  once  to  deter- 
mine this  point.  I  have  met  with  several  examples  of  recovery  in  ciaeiiB 
which  chronic  Bright's  disease  was  supposed  to  exist. 

1   Fifc/tf  page  661. 
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TBftATMUiT.-«-Io  cases  of  chronic,  as  well  as  of  acute,  Bn'ght's  disease, 
tberapeQtical  iDdioations  relate  to  general  dropsy  and  nrsemia.  Oeneral 
dropsy,  when  great  or  considerable,  calls  for  the  same  measures  as  in  cases 
of  the  acQte  disease.  In  general,  hydragogae  cathartics  constitnte  the  most 
tffleient  and  reliable  means  of  affording  relief.  If  the  dropsy  be  slight  or 
moderate,  the  saline  cathartics  may  suffice — viz.,  the  salphate  of  magnesia 
or  soda,  or  the  citrate  of  magnesia ;  bat  if  the  dropsical  effusion  be  large, 
more  active  bydragogues  are  required,  viz.,  elaterium,  gamboge,  or  the  bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa  with  jalap.  The  acrid  or  drastic  cathartics  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  hydragogue  may  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  free 
purging,  and  repeated  after  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  or  it  may  be  con- 
tinued in  small  doses  daily,  so  as  to  keep  np  a  moderate  draining  away  of 
liquid.  Elaterium  is  sometimes  well  borne  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  a 
few  watery  evacuations  daily  for  a  considerable  period.  Care  is  to  be  ob- 
served  not  to  push  the  use  of  cathartics  so  far  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  of 
the  patient 

Diuretics  are  less  reliable  than  hydragogue  cathartics.  Frequently  the 
kidneys  will  not  respond  to  them,  but  in  some  cases  these  remedies  act  effi- 
ciently. Experience  shows  that  they  may  be  tried  without  risk  of  doing 
luurm.  Their  effect  upon  the  kidneys  is  not  injurious;  indeed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  when  they  produce  diuresis  they  may  do  good  by  washing 
away  accumulated  epithelium  and  morbid  products  which  obstruct  the  uri- 
niferous  tubes*  The  bitartrate  of  potassa  in  doses  not  large  enough  to 
parge,  or  the  acetate  of  potassa,  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  digitalis, 
the  infusion  of  broom,  or  other  vegetable  diuretics.  If  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  preclude  the  internal  use  of  diuretics,  their  external  appli- 
cation may  be  tried  after  the  plan  proposed  by  Cbristison,  viz.,  an  infusion 
of  digitalis  i)  in  water  |xx,  applied  to  the  abdomen  by  cloths  soaked  in  it, 
or  by  the  tpangio-ptlina.  I  have  known  this  application  to  be  followed  by 
copious  diuresis  and  complete  disappearance  of  general  dropsy.  A  liniment 
of  tincture  of  digitalis,  iodina,  and  squill  rubbed  over  the  abdomen  and  limbs 
wHl,  in  some  instances,  increase  notably  the  quantity  of  urine.  If  continued, 
however,  it  is  apt  soon  to  excite  soreness  of  the  skin. 

Sadorifics  must  be  relied  upon,  if  hydragogue  cathartics  are  not  borne  and 
the  kidneys  do  not  respond  to  diuretics.  The  hot-air  bath — that  is,  heated 
air  introduced  under  the  bedclothes — is  the  most  efficient  mode  of  producing 
diaphoresis.  This  may  be  employed  in  alternation  with  cathartics  or  diure- 
tiea.  Patients  often  express  a  sense  of  marked  relief  after  perspiring  freely 
ander  the  use  of  the  hot-air  bath,  but  in  some  cases  it  occasions  a  disagree- 
able heating  of  the  surface  without  free  perspiration,  and,  if  carried  too  far 
or  repeated  too  often,  it  produces  prostration.  Experience  in  individual 
cases  must  be  the  guide  as  to  its  utility  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be 
carried. 

In  cases  of  excessive  distension  of  the  integument  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
geaitals,  temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  making  numerous  minute  punc- 
tures of  the  skin  with  a  pin  or  needle,  the  punctures  being  so  superficial  as 
not  to  draw  blood.  The  amount  of  water  wbich  drains  away  through  these 
imperceptible  punctures  is  surprising.  This  method  is  to  be  preferred  to 
deep  punctures  or  incisions,  which  are  apt  to  lead  to  erysipelas  and  gan- 
grene. 

Hydragogue  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  sudorifics  are  the  means,  also,  for 
the  elimination  of  urea  in  the  cases  in  which  symptoms  denoting  ursemia  are 
present.  If  ursemic  poisoning  be  manifested  by  coma  or  convulsions,  diure- 
tics are  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  upon.  Active  hydragogues  and  the 
hot-air  bath  are  indicated.     Impending  death  is  to  be  warded  off  only  by 
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the  prompt  and  efficient  action  of  these  measnres.    We  have  no  knowledge 
of  remedies  which  will  neniralize  the  toxical  properties  of  nrea  accnmnUtiog 
in  the  blood.     Elimination,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  below  the  amouni 
requisite  to  produce  poisonous  effects,  is  the  only  resource.     It  is  a  then- 
peutical  object  to  forestall  the  development  of  ursemia  sufficient  to  gife  rifle 
to  poisonous  effects  in  the  cases  in  which  an  examination  of  the  oriDe  sbovs 
a  notable  de6ciency  of  urea,  or  an  examination  of  the  blood-serom  shows  ta 
excess  of  this  excrementitions  principle.     A  moderate  hydn^ogae  action 
may  be  maintained  for  this  object,  or  the  hot-air  bath  may  be  employed  once 
or  twice  daily.     Under  these  circumstances  diuretics  may  be  adequate,  if  the 
kidneya.respond  to  them.    It  might  be  supposed  that  diuretics  are  objection* 
able  on  the  score  of  their  increasing  the  excretion  of  albumen  in  the  drioe. 
Experience  shows  that  they  do  not  produce  this  effect;  although  theqoin- 
tity  of  urine  is  augmented,  the  amount  of  albumen  is  generally  not  gmter 
than  before,  and  it  may  even  be  diminished. 

So  far  the  treatment  relates  not  to  the  disease  itself  but  to  its  effects. 
There  are  no  known  therapeutical  measures  to  be  employed  for  the  reooTal 
of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys.     Certain  remedies  have  been  sop* 
])08ed  to  have  a  special  curative  effect,  viz.,  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  nitric 
acid,  and  preparations  of  mercury.     Experience  has  failed  to  establish  the 
efficacy  of   these  or  other  remedies  addressed  directly-  to  the  kidneys. 
Much,  however,  may  often  be  done  by  judicious  management  toward  a^res^ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  disease,  prolonging  life,  and,  in  some  cases,  securing 
comfortable  health  for  an  indefinite  period.     Tonic  remedies  are  indicated. 
The  preparations  of  qninia  and  iron  are  the  most  efficient     Here,  u  in 
other  affections  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  long-continued  use  of  tonics 
is  important,  a  change  of  remedies  from  time  to  time  is  advisable. 

Hygienic  measures  are  of  the  first  importance.  Alimentation,  as  abandint 
and  nutritious  as  the  powers  of  digestion  will  admit  of;  clothing,  to  secnre 
uniform  warmth  and  activity  of  the  functions  of  the  skin ;  and  such  tn 
amount  of  out-door  life  as  the  strength  of  theipatient  will  bear,  constitute 
the  hygienic  management.  Abeille  states  that  hydropathic  measures  have 
been  found  useful  in  France.  Travelling,  especially  a  long  sea  voyage,  hM 
been  found  highly  useful.  Some  striking  illustrations  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
latter  are  cited  in  Johnson's  treatise.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all 
causes  of  debility  or  disorder  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  removed.  Over- 
tasking of  body  or  mind,  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  save  as  a  means  of  aiding  appetite  and  digestion,  and 
taken  for  these  objects,  if  at  all,  very  sparingly,  venereal  indulgences  and 
dietetic  imprudences,  are  to  be  interdicted. 

Symptoms,  other  than  those  already  referred  to,  in  certain  cases,  call  for 
treatment.  Cephalalgia  and  neuralgic  pains  in  different  situations  call  for 
palliative  measures.  Opiates,  however,  are  to  be  given  with  circumspection. 
Observation  has  shown  that  opium,  in  moderate  doses,  is  liable  to  produce 
marked  and  even  fatal  narcotism  if  the  blood  be  surcharged  with  urea.  The 
fact  that  an  unusual  amount  of  narcotic  effect  may  be  produced  by  opiuoa 
does  not  preclude  its  use,  but  enforces  the  importance  of  using  it  with 
caution. 

Vomiting  and  purging,  if  excessive,  claim  interference,  but  it  is  to  be  reco^' 
lected  that  generally  these  symptoms  denote  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea 
through  the  alimentary  canal.  It  would  be  injudicious  to  attempt  to  arrestthc 
eliiiiinatory  process  in  this  direction,  but,  as  excessive  vomiting  and  purginj^ 
preclude  adequate  alimentation,  palliative  measures  are  sometimes  to  b^^<^' 
ployed.  Relief  may  be  procured  indirectly  by  favoring  elimination  throufrh 
the  cutaneous  surface  by  means  of  the  hot-air  bath.     Direct  palliation  oiaj 
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be  obtained  by  pieces  of  ice  taken  into  tbe  stoniach,  by  rabefacients  or  dry 
caps  applied  to  tbe  abdomen,  and  by  the  internal  nse  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
ereasote,  the  oxalate  of  cerium,  and  the  preparations  of  bismnth.  The  latter 
are  often  highly  nsefal. 

Astringent  remedies  have  been  advised  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  excre- 
tion of  albomen  in  cases  in  which  the  arine  is  highly  alborainons.  Tannic 
or  gallic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron 
bave  been  nsed  for  this  purpose.  I  have  repeatedly  made  trial  of  remedies 
for  the  end  just  stated,  bot  with  little  or  no  effect. 

The  treatment  of  complications,  such  as  serons  inflammations,  or  of  affec- 
tions which  may  be  accidentally  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  is 
to  be  modified  by  the  coexistence  of  the  latter.  Active  measnrts,  which, 
under  other  circnmstances  might  be  admissible,  are  contraindicated.  (>en«> 
eral  or  local  bloodletting,  mercury,  and  other  depressing  measures,  as  a  rnle^ 
Are  injudicious.  If  there  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  are  of  rare  occur* 
rence. 

In  conclusion,  the  management,  as  has  been  seen,  does  not  embrace  special 
medication,  but,  in  addition  to  remedies  for  particular  symptoms  or  effects, 
•nd  the  treatment  of  consecutive  affections,  it  consists,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  the  removal  of  all  morbific  causes  and  in  hygienic  regulations.  The  object 
it  not  to  effect  recovery  from  the  damage  that  has  been  done,  but  to  prevent 
ftirther  injury  of  the  diseased  organs,  recollecting  that  the  existence  of  a 
certain  amount  of  disease  is  not  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life 
and  comfortable  health  for  many  years.  The  advantage  of  an  early  diag- 
nosis is  very  great  in  this  disease.  The  same  consideration  is  applicable 
here  as  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  viz.,  inasmuch  as  everything  is 
to  be  hoped  for  from  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  earlier  its 
existence  is  ascertained  the  less  will  be  the  amount  of  damage  before  the 
disease  is  stayed. 


CHAPTEE   III. 

Simple  Renal  Gjsts — Hydatids  in  the  Kidney — Renal  Tuberonlosis — Carcinoma  of  tbe  Kid- 
neyt — Morable  Kidney — Diabetes  Mellitas — Anatomical  Charaeters — Clinical  History — 
Pathological  Character — Caosation — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment. 

Thb  kidneys  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  affections  involving  strnctural 
cb^ges  other  than  those  already  considered.  Carcinoma  and  the  tobercu- 
loos  deposit  occasionally  occur  in  these  organs.  Hydatids  and  simple  cysts 
Me  additional  affections  in  this  category.  Their  interest  for  the  pathological 
anatomist  is  greater  than  their  practical  importance  to  the  physician,  inas- 
much as  it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence clinically.  On  this  account  they  claim,  in  this  work,  only  a  passing 
BOtiee.  Having  noticed  these  affections,  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  wil^ 
be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  diabetes  meliitits, 

SIMPLE    RENAL    GT8TS. 

Cysts  discoverable  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  or  microscopical  cysts, 
a/e  frequently  found  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  more  especially  in  tbe  con- 
tracted  kidney.     Cysts  apparent  to  the  naked  eye  are  not  infrequent,  varying 
43 
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in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  bead  to  an  almond  or  even  larfrer.  The  manner 
in  which  they  are  produced  has,  of  late,  excited  considerable  diacossion. 
Johnson  attributes  them  to  dilatation  of  portions  of  the  renal  tubes.  SinH>n 
and  others  consider  them  as  ''abnormal  development  of  epithelial  germfL** 
Either  with  or  without  the  morbid  conditions  which  belong  to  Blight's  dis- 
ease, cysts  are  sometimes  produced  in  sufficient  number  and  size  to  inTolte 
considerable,  and  even  total,  destruction  of  the  renal  parenchyma.  The 
volume  of  the  kidneys  is,  in  some  cases,  greatly  increased.  A  cjst  maj 
project  from  the  kidney  and  form  a  tumor  considerably  larger  than  the.  kid* 
ney.  My  colleague,  Prof.  Alexander  B.  Mott,  has  a  specimen  of  this  kind. 
There  may  be  a  single  cyst  of  greater  or  less  size,  or  numerous  cysts.  One 
kidney  ot  both  kidneys  may  be  affected,  oftener  the  latter.  The  cysts  contain 
a  liquid  which  may  be  limpid  and  colorless,  of  a  citron  color,  or  sometimes 
quite  dark.  Occasionally  the  contents  are  thick  and  sometimes  nearly  or 
quite  solid.  They  sometimes  contain  crystals  of  cholesterine,  and  I  bave 
seen  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  an  English  walnut  projecting  from  the  kidney, 
which  contained  a  solid  mass  of  pure  cholesterine.  The  liquid  contents  of 
renal  cysts  rarely  contain  the  constituents  of  the  urine. 

The  symptoms  may  point  to  the  existence  of  renal  disease  if  the  cysts  are 
sufficiently  numerous  or  large  to  occasion  considerable  interference  with  the 
circulation  in  the  kidneys,  or  with  their  secretory  function.  The  urine  may 
be  scanty  or  abundant ;  it  will  be  likely  to  contain  albumen,  and  will  be 
more  or  less  deficient  in  urea  and  the  other  solid  constituents.  General 
dropsy  may  occur  and  the  effects  of  uraemia.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
•disease  will  be  considered  as  Bright's  disease  prior  to  the  autopsy. 

Renal  cysts  are  often  discovered  in  the  dead-house,  when  there  had  been 
•no  symptoms  during  life  pointing  to  disease  of  the  kidneys.  If  the  cysts  be 
•not  large  nor  numerous  enough  to  involve  considerable  destruction  of  the 
renal  parenchyma,  and  Bright's  disease  be  not  associated,  they  may  not  have 
occasioned  any  appreciable  inconvenience. 

Were  their  existence  discoverable  during  life,  the  indications  for  treatment 
would  relate  to  the  symptoms  and  effects. 

HTDATIDS    IN    THE    KIDNET. 

Hydatids  in  the  kidney  are,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  those  in  other  organs, 
for  example  the  liver,  and  a  description  of  them  need  not  be  here  repeited. 
Their  occurrence  in  the    kidney  is  extremely  rare.     They  occur  in  only  one 
kidney,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions.     They  do 
not,  therefore,  interfere  with  the  excretion  of  urine  sufficiently  to  occasion 
nreemia.     If  they  Interfere  with  the  secretory  function  of  one  kidney,  the 
augmented  functional  activity  of  its  fellow  makes  up  for  the  deficiency.    So 
long  as  the  hydatids  remain  intact  within  the  renal  parenchyma  they  give  Hm 
to  no  well-marked  symptoms,  and  they  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  period 
completely  latent.     They  are  found  after  death  when  no  renal  trouble  btd 
been  manifested  during  life.     They  sometimes  attain  to  a  sufficient  sise  to 
form  a  tumor  perceptible  by  palpation.     The  symptoms  to  which  they  gj^^ 
rise  depend  on  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  the  discharge  of  the  hydati<li 
In  different  directions. 

If  the  hydatid  cyst  open  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  the  hydatids  ^ 
through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  and  are  discharged  with  the  urine.  ^^ 
their  passage  along  the  ureter  they  may  give  rise  to  the  same  train  of  symp' 
toms  as  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus,  in  other  words,  to  nephritic  colic* 
Oiving  to  their  elasticity,  hydatids  of  considerable  size  may  pass  into  ^^^ 
bladder  and  through  the  urethra  without  great  difficulty,  and  without  io0€" 
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pftln.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  they  were  discharged  in  great 
numbers.  Their  passage  may  be  accompanied  with  hematuria  and  pyuria. 
The  latter  is  due  to  suppur^ition  of  the  hydatid  cyst 

The  hydatid  cyst  sometimes  develops  in  a  direction  toward  the  suface  of 
the  kidney,  and  opens  into  the  post-renal  areolar  tissue.  Suppuration  takes 
place  and  an  abscess  forms  in  the  lumbar  region,  which,  when  opened  or 
allowed  to  open  spontaneously,  gives  exit  to  hydatids  together  with  pus  in 
greater  or  less  quantity.  Hydatid  cysts  in  the  kidney  have  been  known  to 
open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  and  even  into 
the  lungs ;  the  hydatids,  in  the  latter  case,  being  expectorated.  And,  again, 
hydatids  in  this  as  in  other  situations,  sometimes  die,  the  cyst  contracts  and 
becomes. x>bliterated,  or  contains  a  certain  amount  of  calcareous  matter,  a 
spontaneous  cure  in  this  way  taking  place. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  cannot  be  made  prior  to  the  discharge  of 
the  hydatids  in  some  one  of  the  directions  just  stated.  The  prognosis,  in 
cases  in  which  the  hydatids  are  discharged  through  the  renal  passages,  or  in 
the  lumbar  region,  is  not  very  unfavorable  The  treatment  does  not  embrace 
any  special  therapeutical  measures,  but  is  to  be  governed  by  the  symptoms  and 
circumstances  proper  to  individual  cases. 


BENAL    TUBERCULOSIS. 

A  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  kidneys  is  always  secondary  to  pulmonary 
tul)ercnlosis.  It  is  rare  for  secondary  tuberculosis  to  occur  in  this  situation, 
but  specimens  of  an  abundant  deposit  are  occasionally  met  with.  I  have 
seen  both  kidneys  crammed  with  yellow  tubercle,  the  deposit  contained  in 
abundance  within  the  pelvic  cavity  as  well  as  within  the  renal  parenchyma. 
In  this  case  tbe  vesiculse  seminales  were  also  filled  with  tuberculous  matter. 

The  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made  with  any  degree  of  positiveness,  and  the 
therapeutical  measures,  were  the  existence  of  tubercle  in  these  (ffgans  deter- 
minable, would  be  those  indicated  by  the  tuberculous  affection  of  the  lungs. 


CARCINOMA    OF    THE    KIDNET8. 

Cancer  Is  very  rarely  seated  in  the  kidneys,  save  when  it  extends  to  these 
organs  from  an  adjoining  situation.  In  the  cas^s  in  which  the  affection  is 
seated  in  these  organs  the  form  of  cancer  is  usually  the  encepbaloid.  The 
cancerous  deposit  may  be  presented  in  one  or  more  masses  of  variable  size, 
situated  in  the  cortical  portion,  without  much  enlargement  of  the  organ,  or 
the  kidney  may  be  greatly  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  tumor  discoverable  by 
the  touch. 

Hematuria,  the  source  of  the  blood  being  evidently  the  kidney,  with  or 
without  preceding  and  accompanying  pains  in  the  renal  region,  calculous 
pyelitis  being  excluded,  and  especially  if  an  irregular  painful  tumor  be  felt, 
renders  the  diagnosis  probable.  The  diagnosis,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  quite  positive  if  cancer  exists  in  some  other  situation. 

I^alliative  measures  of  treatment  only  are  indicated. 


MOVABLE    KIDNEY. 

One  of  the  kidneys  is  sometimes  loosened  so  as  to  form  a  movable  tumor 
which  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  This  is  to  be  recollected  in 
determining  the  nature  of  obscure  tumors  within  the  abdomen.  The  right 
kidney  oftener  than  the  left  is  movable ;  it  occurs  in  females  oftener  than  in 
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males;  it  is  not  common.  An  example  in  the  dead  body  has  never  cone 
under  mj  observation. 

A  movable  kidney  occasions  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  especially  after 
mnscnlar  exertion,  and  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen.  The  diagnosis 
must  rest  on  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  a  correspondence  with  the  kidney  in 
size  and  form,  and  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion,  showing  the  proacnce 
of  intestine  posteriorly  in  the  site  of  the  kidney. 

Mechanical  compression  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  bandage,  belt,  or 
abdominal  supporter,  obviates,  in  a  measure,  the  inconvenience  attending  this 
anomaly. 

DIABETES    MBLLITUS,    OB    SAGGHABTNB    DIABBTBt. 
OLUGOSUEIA.      MBLITUBIA.      GLUGOHiiMIA. 

The  term  diabetes  signifies  simply  increased  flow  of  uriBe,  or  diareds. 
This  is  generally  a  notable  feature  of  the  affection  now  to  be  considered. 
The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  however,  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
this  affection.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  term  mellitus.  Ad  excessive 
flow  of  urine  devoid  of  sugar,  constitutes  another  form  of  diuresis,  which 
has  been  also  called  diabetes,  and  distinguished  as  diabetes  %n$ipidu$.  A 
better  name  for  the  latter  is  polyuria.  This  has  been  already  noticed  in 
connection  with  morbid  thirst  or  polydipsia.'  Glueoeuria  and  meliiuria  are 
names  applied  to  the  affection  characterized  by  diuresis  and  saccharine  urine, 
and  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  diabetes  mellitus.  The  term  glueahetmia, 
denoting  a  saccharine  condition  of  the  blood,  is,  however,  to  be  preferred  to 
either.  The  affection  is  far  from  being  of  frequent  occurrence,  yet  it  is  doI 
so  rare  but  that  cases  occasionally  come  under  the  observation  of  every 
physician. 

Sugar  in  the  urine,  like  albuminuria,  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a  symp- 
tom in  various  pathological  connections.  The  sugar,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  is  usually  not  abundant,  and  it  is  a  transient  symptom,  that  is,  the 
urine  contains  it  for  a  brief  period  only.  As  the  distinctive  feature  of  an 
individual  affection,  the  sugar  which  the  urine  contains  is  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  and  it  continues  persistingly  in  the  urine.  Even  when  the 
affection  exists,  the  saccharine  arine  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  symptom.  It  does 
not  constitute  the  affection.  It  is  incidental  to,  or  an  effect  of,  the  real 
disease.  The  sugar  exists  in  the  urine  because  it  pre-exists  in  the  blood. 
Existing  everywhere  in  the  vascular  system,  it  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
But,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  true  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease  are 
not  clearly  established,  and,  therefore,  provisionally,  it  is  named  as  if  it  were 
a  disease  of  the  urinary  system,  and  included,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
among  the  diseases  affecting  this  system. 

Anatomical  Charagters. — Aside  from  lesions  belonging  to  concomitant 
or  consecutive  affections,  this  disease  has  no  constant  anatomical  characters. 
The  kidneys  are  often  enlarged,  without  structural  changes,  that  is,  hyper- 
trophied.  This  is  doubtless  a  result  of  their  long-continued  increased  fane- 
tional  activity.  But  this  condition  of  the  kidneys  is  not  invariable.  Vari- 
ous lesions  of  the  kidneys  are  occasionally  found,  but  they  have  no  essential 
pathological  connection  with  the  diabetes,  and  are  merely  coincidences. 
Glucosuria  and  Bright's  disease  are  sometimes  associated,  the  associaUon 
being  accidental.  In  these  cases,  the  latter  is  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
developed  after  the  former.     Since  the  discovery  by  Bernard  of  the  glueo^ 

'   Fi<f<  page  377. 
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genie*  or  sagar-prodacing  fonction  of  the  liver,  and  the  effect  apon  this 
foDCtioD  prodaced  by  irritating  the  floor  of  the  foarth  ventricle,  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  part  of  the  nervons  centre  jast  named  to  see  if 
changes  are  not  discoverable  after  death ;  and  some  cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  the  microscope  has  appeared  to  reveal  morbid  appearances  in  that 
situation.^  Further  researches  with  respect  to  this  point  of  inquiry  are  de- 
sirable. An  examination  of  the  blood  shows  the  presence  of  sugar.  It  has 
been  fonnd,  also,  in  the  saliva,  in  the  liquid  contained  in  serous  cavities,  in 
the  humors  of  the  eye,  and  even  in  the  spermatic  secretion.  During  life, 
sugar  is  found  in  the  serum  of  blisters,  and  sometimes  in  the  sweat. 

CuNiOAL  History Notable  increase  of  the  urine,  or  diuresis,  is  usually 

the  symptom  which  first  awakens  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
Not  only  are  the  acts  of  micturition  more  frequent,  but  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  in  a  given  time  is  much  greater  than  in  health.  The  urine  is  deficient 
in  color  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  which  it  contains.  The  ap- 
pearance is  generally  clear,  as  well  as  pale.  It  has  frequently  a  sweetish 
odoriike  that  of  whey.  The  presence  of  sugar  is  perceptible  to  the  taste. 
Flies  and  bees  are  attracted  to  it,  if  emitted  on  the  ground.  The  density 
exceeds  that  of  healthy  urine,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar.  The 
specific  gravity  varies  between  1.030  and  1.074,  the  latter  being  an  extreme 
of  increased  density.  The  reaction  is  in  most  cases  feebly  acid ;  it  is  some- 
times neutral,  and  in  rare  cases  alkaline.  The  water  of  the  urine  is  more  or 
less  increased ;  hence,  the  increased  quantity  of  urine.  The  increase  in  quan- 
tity of  urine  is  generally  very  great,  and  sometimes  enormous.  It  may 
mmount  to  thirty  pints,  or  even  more,  in  the  24  hours.  The  frequent  calls 
to  micturate  are  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  and  especially  during  night 
they  constitute  a  serious  evil  by  interfering  with  sleep.  The  action  of  the 
angar  on  the  urethra  is  apt  to  occasion  a  sense  of  heat  and  stinging  pains. 
In  the  female,  eczema  of  the  vulva  is  a  frequent  effect,  giving  rise  to  dis- 
tressing pruritus.  It  has  been  stated  that  more  liquid  is  contained  in  the 
urine,  in  some  cases,  than  is  ingested.  This  may  be  true  for  a  limited  period, 
but  examinations  extending  over  several  days  show,  that,  large  as  is  the 
quantity  of  urine,  it  falls  short  of  the  amount  of  the  fluid  contained  in 
food  and  drink.  As  regards  the  normal  solid  constituents  of  the  urine,  they 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  either  notably  increased  or  diminished.  The  sugar  in  the 
nrine  does  not  displace  these  constituents,  viz.,  urea,  uric  acid.  etc.  If  albu- 
minuria exist,  it  shows  either  the  existence  of  coincident  renal  disease,  or 
those  conditions  which,  under  other  circumstances,  give  rise  to  the  presence 
of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

Different  cases  differ  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  urine  and  the  amount  of 
sugar.  Generally,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  quantity  of  urine 
and  the  amount  of  sugar  are  not  large,  but  the  increase  of  both  is  progressive 
as  the  disease  advances.  Exceptionally  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  not  in- 
creased although  abounding  in  sugar.  The  quantity  of  both  urine  and  sugar 
also  varies  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  being  generally  largest  within  a 
certain  period  after  meals.  According  to  Bouchardat,  the  average  propor- 
tion of  sugar  to  the  quantity  of  urine  is  as  32  or  34  to  1000.  In  two  cases, 
recently  under  observation,  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  urine,  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  sugar,  made  by  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  gave  the  following 
results:  In  one  case,  there  were  39.82  grs.  to  an  ounce  of  urine,  and  the 
amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  was  12 

*  Vide  eases  reported  by  MM.  Luys  and  Martineaa,  in  Abeille,op.  cit.,and  Cliniqae 
H6dicald  par  TrouAsoaa. 
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ounces,  413.07  grains.  The  qnantiiy  ofnrine  in  twentj-four  boors  wiifl  156 
ounces  and  6  drachms ;  th^  sp.  gr.  1035 ;  the  amoant  of  area  was  343.627  gnu 
In  the  other  case,  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  was  89 
ounces;  the  sp.  gr.  1037.  The  amoant  of  sugar  in  an  ounce  was  36.3M 
grs. ;  the  amount  in  the  whole  quantity,  6  ounces,  856.16  grains. 

The  urine,  when  preserved  for  several  days,  undergoes  the  acetic  fennen* 
tation ;  it  remains  acid,  and  is  devoid  of  the  ammoniacal  odor  which  it 
emitted  by  decomposed  healthy  urine. 

Emaciation  is  usually  marked  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  tine. 
Different  cases  differ  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  the  emaciation.  Id  general, 
it  is  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  the  doration 
of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  affected  in  a  great  measure  by  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs.  It  is  evident  that  alimentary  principles,  which  in  health 
contribute  to  nutrition,  are  converted  into  sugar,  and  thereby  lost  to  outri- 
tion  in  this  disease.  The  development  of  other  affections,  especially  palmo> 
nary  tuberculosis,  increases  the  emaciation. 

Exaggeration  of  the  appetite  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom.  The 
patient  ingests  much  more  food  than  in  health.  This,  coupled  with  progres- 
sive decrease  of  weight,  should  alone  excite  suspicion  of  the  disease.  Ex- 
ceptionally the  appetite  is  not  increased,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more  or  less 
impaired.  Not  infrequently,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  appetite  floctiH 
ates,  being  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less  than  in  health.  It  fails  ai 
the  disease  approaches  a  fatal  termination. 

Thirst  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms,  occurring  as  soon  as  the  qnantiij  of 
urine  is  increased.  It  is  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  diuresis.  The 
quantity  of  drink  taken  is  sometimes  enormous.  The  necessity  of  drinking 
during  the  night  contributes,  with  the  calls  to  urinate,  to  prevent  sleep. 
Dryness  of  the  mouth  is  a  source  of  considerable  inconvenience.  The  tongue 
is  sometimes  moist  and  coated,  and  sometimes  dry  and  reddened.  The  gums 
are  generally  altered  ;  they  are  softened,  and  either  pale  or  reddened,  bleed- 
ing readily  on  pressure.  The  teeth  are  apt  to  become  loosened.  The  saliva 
is  usually  acid. 

Digestion,  until  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  or  until  serious  complications 
occur,  generally  appears  to  be  well  performed.  Dyspeptic  ailments,  however, 
are  not  uncommon  If  vomiting  occur,  the  vomited  matter  is  found  to  con- 
tain sugar.  Sugar  is  also  contained  in  the  feces.  Constipation  is  the  rule, 
but,  in  some  cases,  diarrhoea  alternates  with  constipation.  The  dejections 
show  a  deficiency  of  bile. 

The  respiratory  function  is  not  disordered,  save  by  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tions with  which  the  disease  is  liable  to  become  complicated,  especially  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  It  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
expired  air  exceeds  that  of  health.  The  breath  has  a  mawkish,  sweetish 
odor,  which  is  quite  characteristic.  I  have  recognized  a  patient  whom  I  had 
examined  at  a  clinic  months  before,  and  whose  features  I  had  entirely  for- 
gotten, as  soon  as  he  came  sufficiently  near  for  the  odor  of  his  breath  to  be 
perceptible.  The  condition  of  the  gums  and  teeth  renders  the  breath  in 
some  cases  fetid. 

The  circulation  offers  no  symptom  of  importance.  The  pulse,  if  at  all 
affected,  is  oftener  retarded  than  accelerated,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the 
effect  of  complications.  I  have  observed  capillary  congestion  of  the 
surface  in  a  notable  degree.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  somewhat 
lowered.  The  skin  is  usually  dry  and  rough.  It  is  extremely  rare  for 
perspirations  to  occur  except  when  pulmonary  tuberculosis  becomes  devel- 
oped. Furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  is  not  nncommoo. 
Diabetics  are  subject  to  bo\U  aud  to  various  cutaneous  eruptions,  viz.,  psoriasis, 
iicben,  eczema,  and  impelxt^o.    ^^o\\\».vk^Q^%  ^v.\v%\^\i^  ^t  \5\^  lower  limbs  is 
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»ii  occasional  event   Ulcerations  of  the  lower  limb^  without  gangrene,  have 
been  observed.  ^ 

Moscolar  feebleness  is  more  or  less  marked,  and  is  progressive,  in  cases  of 
diabetes.    Aside  from  the  effect  of  complications,  the  patient  is  enfeebled  in 
proportion  to  the  excessive  secretion  of  urine,  the  amount  of  sugar  which  it 
coDtaios,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease.     Troubles  of  vision  are  not  very 
Enf^qoent.     Amblyopia,  or  feebleness  of  vision,  sometimes  occurs  early,  and 
may  eventuate,  as  the  disease  advances,  in  confirmed  amaurosis,  either  com- 
plete or  incomplete.     The  vision  was  more  or  less  affected  in  20  out  of  163 
of  diabetes  observed  by  M.  Fauconneau  Dufresne.     In  the  majority  of 
A  in  which  the  vision  is  affected,  the  defect  is  slight  or  moderate.     Com- 
plete amaurosis  is  extremely  rare.     The  retina,  as  in  cases  of  amaurosis 
complicating  albuminuria,  is  the  seat  of  fatty  deposit,  as  determined   by 
mutopsical  examination  and  the  ophthalmoscope.     The  diabetic  condition 
also  appears  to  favor  the  development  of  cataract  in  some  cases.    The  mental 
condition  frequently  undergoes  a  marked  change ;  the  patient  becomes  irrita- 
ble, sad,  and  hypochondriacal,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  enfeebled,  and 
eometimeB  the  mental  weakness  amounts  nearly  to  imbecility.     Diminution 
and.  at  length,  extinction  of  venereal  desire  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of 
the  disease.     In  the  female,  the  menstrual  discharge  gradually  diminishes 
and  is  at  length  suppressed. 

The  march  of  the  disease  is  generally  slow.  Its  development  is  imper- 
ceptible, and,  when  discovered,  it  has  probably,  in  most  cases,  existed  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement But,  dating  from  the  time  when  its  existence  is  known,  in  most 
cases  it  continues  for  many  months  and  not  infrequently  for  many  years  before 
ending  fatally.  Its  duration  is  indefinite  and  variable.  Exceptionably,  it 
rons  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  Generally  in  these  cases  the  patient  is  cut  off 
by  some  intercurrent  affection.  Any  important  disease  supervening  on  this 
is  very  apt  to  destroy  life ;  for  example,  pneumonitis  in  a  diabetic  patient  is 
asoally  fatal.  During  the  progress  of  an  intercurrent  disease,  the  sugar  is 
frequently  observed  to  disappear  from  the  urine.  Under  these  circumstances, 
this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  favorable. 

Patholoqical  Character — The  pathological  character  of  this  disease 
has  already  been  briefly  considered  in  connection  with  the  morbid  conditions 
of  the  blood  in  Part  I.^  Notwithstanding  the  facts  relating  to  digestion 
which  science  has  acquired  within  late  years,  and  the  important  discoveries 
by  Bernard  relating  to  the  glucogenic  function  of  the  liver,  the  pathology  of 
diabetes  is  still  obscure.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  disease  does  not  consist, 
ia  a  measure  at  least,  in  an  abnormal  production  of  sugar  from  the  ingesta 
within  the  alimentary  canal,  as  maintained  by  Bouchardat  and  others.  The 
notable  effect  of  excluding  from  the  ingesta  substances  readily  converted  into 
iogar  goes  to  support  this  pathological  view.  Bernard  considers  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  hyper-secretion  of  sugar  by  the  liver,  dependent  on  morbid 
excitation  received  through  the  nervous  system.  The  known  essential  patho- 
logical condition  is  the  existence  of  sugar,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  every- 
where in  the  blood.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  condition  is  due  to  the 
entrance  into  the  circulation  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  sugar ;  it  may  be 
due  to  interruption  of  the  processes  by  which  the  sugar  existing  in  the  blood 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  destroyed  during  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  organs.  This  is  the  view  held  by  Miaihe  and  Ray- 
noso,  the  former  attributing  the  deficient  destruction  of  the  sugar  to  a  want 

>  ri(/0page76. 
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of  sufficient  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  The  good  effect  of  alkalies  gi^eo  as 
remedies,  in  some  cases  of  diabetes,  affords  some  support  of  this  doctrine. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  essential  pathological  condition  is  dependent  either, 
1.  On  an  nndne  introduction  of  sogar  into  the  blood,  whether  froai  hjper- 
prodnctioo  of  sngar  in  the  liver  or  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  both  ;  or,  8. 
On  deOcient  destruction  of  the  sngar,  the  quantity  not  being  increased ;  or, 
8.  On  an  increased  introduction  and  deficient  destmction  combined.  Oor 
present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  say  in  which  of  these  three  explaii*> 
Uons  lies  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease.  The  g^'eat  amount  of  sogar 
excreted  in  the  urine  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  renders  it  probable  thial  the 
quantity  which  enters  the  blood  exceeds  that  in  health. 

Causation. — Our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  completely 
barren  of  well-ascertained  facts  beyond  the  influence  of  age.  In  the  Tast  tof^ 
jority  of  cases,  the  age  is  between  30  and  50  years.  The  disease  occurs  in  in- 
fancy, youth,  and  advanced  life,  but  instances  are  extremely  rare.  As  regards 
pathogenetic  influences  pertaining  to  climate,  season,  diet,  temperament, 
habits  of  life,  etc.,  we  have  only  conjectures,  without  any  precise  iDformatioB. 

Several  cases  have  been  reported,  in  which  injuries  received  on  the  pos- 
terior  part  of  the  head  have  been  followed  by  saccharine  urine.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  these  cases  diabetes,  considered  as  an  individual  affection,  ex- 
isted. The  saccharine  uriue  occumng  under  these  circumstances  denotes  a 
transient  condition  which  occurs  in  various  other  pathological  coDnectiont. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  flEU^t  of  sag^r  existing  In 
the  urine  is  not  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease 
under  consideration.  Sugar,  generally  in  small  quantity,  and  for  a  transient 
period,  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  urine  in  the  course  of  various  mala- 
dies.  In  a^ed  persons  the  urine  sometimes  temporarily  contains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  sugar.  A  distinguished  member  of  the  medical  profession 
in  this  country,  of  advanced  life,  a  year  or  more  ago,  was  led  to  observe  that 
the  quantity  of  his  urine  was  notably  increased.  On  exsmination,  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  sugar.  Without  any  medicinal  treat- 
ment or  change  of  diet,  the  diuresis  ceased ;  there  is  now  no  evidence  of 
diabetes,  and  the  health  is  in  all  respects  good.  I  have  known  much  need- 
less uneasiness  to  be  occasioned  by  announcing  to  a  patient  the  discovery  of 
a  trace  of  sugar  after  an  analysis  of  the  urine. 

If  diabetes  exist,  saccharine  urine  is  persistent,  the  amount  of  sugar  is 
unusually  large,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  notably  increased.  These  points 
relating  to  the  urine  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  easy  and  positive.  The 
diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  other  symptoms  belonging  to  the  clinical  history 
of  the  disease.  If  the  quantity  of  urine  be  considerably  increased,  and,  oa 
testing  with  the  uriuometer,  the  specific  gravity  be  found  high,  sugar  is  pro- 
bably present.  In  cases  of  diuresis,  in  which  only  the  water  in  the  urine  is 
increased,  that  is,  in  cases  of  so-called  diabetes  insipidus,  the  specific  gravity 
is  extremely  low,  sometimes  but  little  above  that  of  spring  water.  Moreover, 
the  fragrant  odor  of  diabetic  urine  is  characteristic,  and  it  froths  readily  on 
agitation,  the  air  bubbles  remaining  for  some  time.  But  the  practitioner 
should  not  be  satisfied  without  demonstrative  proof  of  the  presence  of  sngar. 
Of  the  numerous  methods  of  testing  urine  for  sugar,  one  readily  available, 
and  as  reliable  as  any,  is  the  fermentation  test  A  common  test-tube  or 
phial  containing  a  little  ordinary  yeast  is  to  be  filled  with  the  urine,  inverted 
and  placed  in  a  saucer  containing  the  urine,  care  l>eing  taken  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air.  Kept  at  a  temperature  of  70^  Fahr.,  fermentation  ensues, 
and  the  gas  formed  rises  in  the  tube  and  displaces  the  urine.     The  gas  is 
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Aown  to  he  earbonic  acid  from  its  failure  to  support  combastion.  For  other 
;cct8,  the  reader  it  referred  to  works  on  chemistry,  or  treatises  devoted  to 
irinarj  diseases.*  Ghristison  states  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  carbonic  acid 
'brmed  in  the  fermentation  test,  represents  a  grain  of  sugar.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted  in  a  given 
period.  For  this  purpose,  Fehling's  method  of  analysis  may  be  employed." 
Examinations  of  the  urine  are  to  be  repeated,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  the 
persistence  of  the  saccharine  condition,  and,  in  the  second  place,  with  refer- 
PQce  to  improvement  or  otherwise.  In  general,  it  suffices  for  these  objects 
bo  a«certain  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  its 
gravity,  the  existence  of  sugar  having  been  already  ascertained. 


PsooNoaiB.— Diabetes  mellitns  is  a  disease  which  offers  very  little  encour- 
agement as  regards  the  prospect  of  permanent  recovery.  Of  course,  in  this 
Blatement  reference  is  had  to  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  Is  based  on  per- 
aisceocy  of  the  diabetic  condition.  The  prospect  is  more  hopeless  than  in 
caaes  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Undoubtedly  recoveries  have  taken  place. 
Data  are  wanting  for  determining  the  proportion  of  radical  cures,  but  they 
form  a  very  small  minority.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
diabetic  condition  may  be  notably  ameliorated.  Not  infrequently  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  may  be  reduced  nearly  or  quite  within  the  normal  limits,  the 
•agar  being  proportionately  lessened  or  completely  disappearing,  and  the 
patient  regaining  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  weight  and  strength.  But  in 
the  larger  proportion  of  these  cases,  relapse  occurs  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
disease  oltimately  proves  fatal. 

Patients  are  often  cut  off  by  intercurrent  affections.  The  existence  of  this 
disease  impairs  the  ability  to  cope  with  affections  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  not  be  serious.  If  the  disease  continue  for  a  long  time 
without  complications  or  supervening  affections,  it  induces  an  extreme  degree 
of  debility  and  marasmus.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  is 
of  long  duration,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  becomes  developed  and  thus  hastens 
the  fiscal  issue. 

An  early  diagnosis  diminishes  somewhat  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis, 
The  chances  of  arresting  the  disease  are  greater  if  it  be  recognized  before 
the  general  condition  of  the  system  has  nndergoDC  much  deterioration.  This 
fact  enforces  the  importance  of  examining  the  urine  for  sugar  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  are  any  grounds  for  suspecting  its  presence.  And  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  sugar  is  sometimes  persistingly  present  when  the  quantity 
of  orine  is  not  much,  nor  even  at  all  increased.  Examination  of  the  urine 
for  sugar  should  not  be  omitted  whenever  failure  of  strength  or  emaciation 
occurs  withovt  apparent  canse,  and  especially  if  the  appetite  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  Unusual  thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth  or  fauces, 
acidity  of  the  saliva,  dryness  of  the  skin,  impairment  of  vision,  and  diminu- 
tioo  or  extinction  of  venereal  desire,  should  suggest  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  this  disease.  Notable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  of 
coorse,  should  excite  strong  suspicion,  but  a  certain  amount  of  increase  may 
take  place  without  the  attention  of  the  patient  being  excited,  or  the  patient 
nay  not  deem  it  a  symptom  of  importance,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for 
tke  physician  to  direct  inquiries  to  this  point 

Trbatmimt. — Of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  remedies  which  have 
beeu  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  several  are  more  or  less  use- 

>   F7Jm  Bird  on  Urinarj  Depoi«it»,  etc.     Edited  hy  Birkett.     Am.  Bd.     1859. 
'  Vide  Lebuiaiui'ii  Physiological  Chemistry. 
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fill.  The  disease  may  be  favorably  modi6ed  by  medicatioD,  bot  experience 
has  thus  far  failed  to  establish  the  curative  efficacy  of  any  known  remedial 
agent.  Certain  therapeutical  measures  have  been  more  or  less  employed, 
which  are  not  only  devoid  of  usefulness  bnt  hurtful.  Among  these  are 
general  and  local  bloodletting,  mercurial  preparations,  emetics  and  active 
purgatives.  Other  measures  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  some  exert  no 
appreciable  effect  either  for  good  or  harm. 

Among  the  useful  remedies  are  alkalies.  Whether  the  theoretical  Tiewi 
which  led  to  their  introduction  as  remedies  in  this  disease,  by  Miaihe,  be 
correct  or  not,  to  wit,  that  sugar  fails  to  undergo  adequate  destradion  ia 
the  blood  on  account  of  its  deficient  alkalinity,  experience  has  abondantly 
shown  that  they  sometimes  produce  in  a  notable  degree  a  favorable  modifi- 
cation of  the  disease.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given,  commencing 
with  a  drachm  and  increasing  to  two,  three,  or  even  four  drachms  daily.  It 
may  be  continued  for  a  long  period,  if,  under  its  use,  the  quantity  of  arioe 
and  amount  of  sugar  decrease,  and  improvement  take  place  as  regards  thirst 
and  other  symptoms.  But  to  avoid  risk  of  harm  from  the  too  prolonged 
use  of  the  alkali,  it  should  be  suspended  for  several  days  at  short  intervals. 
Trousseau  advises  that  it  should  be  given  for  ten  consecutive  days  only  in 
each  month.  I  have  known  this  plan  of  treatment  signally  beneficial.  If 
the  soda  occasion  diarrhoea,  the  quantity  should  be  diminished  or  lime-water 
substituted.  The  Vichy  water  has  long  been  considered  useful  in  this  disease. 
The  natural  or  artificial  water,  if  circumstances  permit,  may  enter  with  ad« 
vantage  into  the  alkaline  treatment     Other  alkaline  waters  are  also  usefiil. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  proved  a  useful  remedy  In  the  hands  of 
Barlow,  Birch,  Bouchardat,  and  others.  This  remedy  has  been  observed  to 
produce  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  functions  of  the  skin.  The  citrate  of 
ammonia  in  the  effervescent  form  is  highly  recommended  by  Camplin. 

Opium  is  a  useful  remedy  in  certain  cases.  Under  its  ase  the  saccharine 
condition  of  the  iirine  is  Bometimes  lessened  in  a  marked  degree.  Opium 
liaa  been  given  in  large  quantities,  even  to  the  extent  of  narcotism,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  prove  curative.  All  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it, 
however,  is  obtained  from  moderate  doses.  Of  course,  patients  who  tolerate 
this  remedy  well,  will  be  likely  to  receive  most  benefit  from  its  ase.  Bella- 
donna has  also  been  found  useful,  and  may  be  employed  in  cases  in  which 
opiates  are  not  well  borne. 

Strychnia  has  been  observed  to  exert  a  marked  effect  upon  the  amount  of 
sugar  contained  in  the  urine.  In  a  case  under  the  observation  of  the  late 
Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  for  nine  months,  the  relative  effects  of  several  reme- 
dies successively  tried  were  tested  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  urine  at  the 
end  of  each  week.  The  remedies  tried,  in  addition  to  strychnia,  were  the 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  ammonia,  iodide  of  potassium,  creasote  and 
naphtha,  cod-liver  oil,  ergot,  and  calomel  and  opium.  Of  these  remedies  the 
strychnia  effected  by  far  the  greatest  diminution  of  the  amount  of  sugar 
excreted.* 

A  simple  enumeration  of  some  other  remedies  will  suffice.  Kennet,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Gray,  of  Qlasgow,  Scotland,  given  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonfol 
after  each  meal,  the  supposed  utility  of  this  remedy  being  explained  by  its 
power  of  converting  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  The  article  known  as  pepsin  has 
also  been  used.  Yeast  has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  George  B.  Wood.  Cod- 
liver  oil,  recommended  by  Babington  and  others.  Creasote,  rhatania,  and 
other  vegetable  astringents;  camphor,  assufoetida,  valerian,  and  other  of 
the  so-called  antispasmodics ;  iodine,  quinia,  and  the  various  preparations  of 

1  American  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1852. 
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Iron,  are  to  be  added  to  the  list.  Each  and  all  these  remedies  are  doabtless 
more  or  less  asefal  in  certain  cases.  The  vapor  and  the  hot-air  bath  have 
been  found  osefal.  Abeille  states  that  the  nse  of  water  after  the  hydropathic 
method  has  been  found,  in  France,  to  be  useful  in  this  disease,  as  well  as  in 
iiffections  attended  with  albuminuria. 

The  remedies  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  nsefal  in  diabetes  are  to 
be  selected,  combined  and  varied  in  adaptation  to  circumstances  in  individual 
cases.     In  addition,  dietetic  and  regimenal  measures  are  indicated,  and  these, 
indeed,  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment.     Saccharine  and 
iimjisceoui  substances  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  excluded  from  the  diet. 
Under  judicious  dietetic  restrictions  in  this  respect,  thetiuantity  and  density 
of  tbe  urine  are  generally  notably  diminished.     Adequate  alimentation  is,  of 
coone,  important,  and  the  object  is  to  nourish  the  body  as  well  as  possible 
with  as  much  exclusion  of  starch  and  sugar  from  the  aliment  as  is  compatible 
with  nutrition.     Meat  of  all  kinds  should  enter  into  the  diet,  with  butter, 
cream,  curd  and  cheese,  eggs,  anil  all  vegetables  deficient  in  starch  and  sugar, 
auch  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  chicory,  the  tops  of  beets,  spinach,  celery,  water- 
cresses,  etc.     Yegetables  which  abound  in  starch  or  sugar,  such  as  rice, 
potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  and  beans  are  to  be  taken  very  sparingly  or  not  at  all. 
Bread  or  cakes  made  of  wheat  or  rye  flour,  corn  or  oatmeal,  belong  in  the 
aame  category.     The  force  of  the  phrase  "  staff  of  life,"  as  applied  to  bread, 
is  appreciated  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  it  persistingly  from  the 
diet.    The  want  of  bread,  in  cases  of  this  disease,  becomes  almost  imperative ; 
hence,  various  methods  of  preparing  a  substitute  from  flour  or  meal  with  the 
amylaceous  part  removed.     Of  the  different  kinds  of  diabetic  bread,  that 
recommended  by  Camplin  is  to  be  preferred.     This  kind  of  bread,  or  cake, 
was  devised  by  Camplin,  a  medical  practitioner  of  London,  for  himself,  being 
affected  with  diabetes,  and  to  its  use,  in  conjunction  with  other  measures, 
ebiefliy  hygienic,  he  attributes  his  apparent  recovery  and  exemption  from  a 
return  of  the  disease  for  ten  or  twelve  years. ^    In  regulating  the  diet  of 
diabetics,  the  articles  not  on  the  proscribed  list  should  be  varied  from  day  to 
day  in  order  to  avoid  the  disgust  occasioned  by  using  too  continuously  the 
same  kinds  of  food.     Different  modes  of  cooking  should  be  resorted  to  with 
a  view  to  variety.     From  time  to  time  the  restrictions  should  be  cautiously 
relaxed  in  order  to  see  how  a  change  of  diet  is  borne.     Tea  and  coffee,  with- 
out sugar,  but  with  milk  or  cream,  are  allowable.     Claret  and  Burgundy 
wine,  and  dry,  sound  sherry  wine,  are  not  only  allowable;  but  generally  use- 

I  Mr.  Camplin's  little  book  maj  be  consulted  with  much  interest  and  profit.  '  For 
the  coDTenience  of  the  praotitioDer,  his  formala  for  bran  cakes  to  be  used  as  a  snb- 
Stitate  for  bread  is  subjoined :  "  Take  a  safficieDt  quantity  (say  a  qaart)  of  wheat 
braD,  boil  it  in  two  snccessive  waters  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  each  time  straining  it 
through  a  sieve,  then  wash  it  well  with  cold  water  (on  the  sieve)  until  the  water  runs 
eff  perfecUj  clear ;  squeeze  the  bran  in  a  cloth  as  dry  as  you  can,  then  spread  it  thinly 
oo  a  dish  and  place  it  in  a  slow  oven  ;  if  put  in  at  night  let  it  remain  until  the  morn- 
ing, when,  if  perfectly  dry  and  crisp,  it  will  be  fit  for  grinding.  The  bran  thus  pre- 
pu«d  most  be  ground  in  a  fine  mill  and  sifted  through  a  wire  sieve  of  such  fineness 
as  to  require  the  nse  of  a  brush  to  pass  it  through.  That  which  remains  in  the  sieve 
Bust  be  ground  again  until  it  becomes  quite  soft  and  fine.  Take  of  this  bran  powder 
tliree  oonoee  (some  patients  use  four  ounces),  three  eggs,  one  and  a  half  or  two  ounces 
of  batter,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  milk ;  mix  the  eggs  with  a  little  of  the  milk,  and 
warm  tbe  butter  with  the  other  portion ;  then  stir  the  whole  well  together,  adding  a 
little  nutmeg  and  ginger,  or  any  other  agreeable  spice.  Bake  in  small  tins,  which 
Bust  be  well  buttered,  in^  a  rather  quick  oven  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  cakes. 
When  baked,  should  be  a  little  thicker  than  a  captain's  biscuit.  They  may  be  eaten 
with  meat  or  cheese  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  At  tea  they  require  rather  a 
free  allowance  of  butter,  or  they  may  be  eaten  with  curd  or  any  of  the  soft  cheeses." 
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fal ;  or  flpirit,  in  small  qaantity,  may  be  tried  instead  of  these  kinds  of  wine. 
The  acid  or  snbacid  fruits  may  sometimes  be  moderately  indulged  in. 

The  free  ase  of  sugar  in  cases  of  diabetes  was  tried  many  years  ago  in 
Gay's  Hospital  by  Richard  Bright,  and  more  recently  in  France  and  other 
conntries.  Experience  has  shown  that  while  sngar  is  tolerated  in  some 
cases  much  better  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  many,  if  not  moat, 
cases  it  is  evidently  prodactive  of  harm. 

Attention  to  the  skin  is  important  in  cases  of  diabetes.  The  anrfiiee 
should  be  efficiently  protected,  in  cold  or  variable  climates,  by  flaooel  or 
silk,  and,  during  the  winter  season,  by  the  chamois  leather  or  backskin 
waistcoat.  Sponging  the  body,  followed  by  brisk  friction,  is  usefal.  The 
occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath  is  to  be  advised.  A  change  from  a  eold 
and  variable  climate  to  one  uniform  and  warm  is  often  highly  advantageoaa. 
A  long  sea  voyage  in  a  warm  latitude  has  been  found  signally  beneOdaL 
Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a  highly  important  part  of  the  regimenal  treat* 
ment.  Gymnastic  exercises  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  profit.  Last, 
but  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  mental  relaxation  and  recreation  are  lo 
be  enumerated  in  the  list  of  measures  of  regimen. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  regards  diet  and  regimen,  unfortonately, 
in  many  cases,  is  practicable  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  prospect  of 
improvement  and  cure  is  vastly  better  when  the  circumstances  of  patieati 
permit  their  having  recourse  to  the  measures  which  have  been  mentioned,  to 
the  fhllest  extent.  These  measures  are  not  fully  available  in  hospital  or 
dispensary  practice  and  in  cases  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  If, 
happily,  the  affection  be  removed,  as  shown  by  the  disappearance  of  ssgar 
from  the  urine,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  all  Uie  symptoms,  the 
liability  to  a  return  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  usual  diet  of  health  and 
the  habits  of  life  in  other  respects  are  to  be  cautiously  resumed,  and  great 
care  to  avoid  all  the  causes  of  disease,  for  months,  years,  and  indeed  doring 
lifetime,  is  to  be  enjoined. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Disease  of  the  Sapra-Renal  Oapewles— Addison's  Disease    InvoinnUrj  Seminal  BmissioBf— 

Spermatorrhoea—  Impotence. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  have  no  known  connection  with  the  kidneys 
other  than  the  proximity  expressed  by  the  name.  As,  however,  the  func- 
tions of  these  organs  are  not  known,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject 
may  with  propriety  be  noticed  in  this  section.  A  portion,  therefore,  of  this 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  as  entering 
into  the  affection  described  by  Addison.  Diseases  affecting  the  generative 
system  are,  for  the  most  part,  embraced  among  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women 
and  the  diseases  which  are  properly  surgical.  But  there  are  two  affections 
of  the  male  generative  system  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
medical  practice  rather  than  to  surgery,  viz.,  involuntary  seminal  erolssions, 
spermatorrhoea,  and  impotence.  A  brief  notice  of  the  latter  affections  will 
conclude  the  section  embracing  the  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  system. 
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The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Addison,  of  Gay's  Hospital,  London,  in  1855,  de- 
scribed a  form  of  anseroia  cbaraclerized  bj  a  dingy  or  dark  discoloration  of 
the  skin.  This  form  of  ansemia,  which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  con- 
iiectioD  with  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  is  described  by  Dr.  Addi- 
son aa  follows :  "  For  a  long  period  I  had,  from  time  to  time,  met  with  a 
Terj  remarkable  form  of  general  anaemia,  occurring  without  any  discoverable 
caose  whatever — cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous  loss  of  blood,  no 
ezbaustiog  diarrhoea,  no  chlorosis,  no  purpura,  no  renal,  splenic,  miasmatic, 
grlaDdular,  strumous,  or  malignant  disease.  Accordingly,  in  speaking  of  this 
form  of  anemia  in  clinical  lectures,  I — perhaps  with  little  propriety — applied 
to  it  the  term  'idiopathic,'  to  distinguish  it  from  cases  in  which  there  existed 
more  or  less  evidence  of  some  of  the  usual  causes  or  concomitants  of  the  ansa^ 
nic  state.  The  disease  presented  in  every  instance  the  same  general  charac- 
ter, pursued  a  similar  course,  and,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  was  fol- 
lowed, after  a  variable  period,  by  the  same  fatal  result  It  occurs  in  both 
sexes,  generally,  but  not  exclusively,  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  and, 
to  far  as  I  at  present  know,  chieOy  in  persons  of  a  somewhat  large  and  bulky 
frame,  and  with  a  strongly-marked  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fat  It 
isakes  its  approach  in  so  slow  and  insidious  a  manner,  that  the  patient  can 
hardly  fix  a  date  to  his  earliest  feeling  of  that  languor  which  is  shortly  to 
become  so  extreme.  The  countenance  gets  pale,  the  whites  of  the  eyes  be- 
come pearly,  the  general  frame  flabby  rather  than  wasted ;  the  pulse  perhaps 
large,  but  remarkably  soft  and  compressible,  and  occasionally  with  a  slight 
jerk,  especially  under  the  slightest  excitement ;  there  is  an  increasing  indis- 
position to  exertion,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  faintness  or  breathless- 
Dess  in  attempting  it ;  the  heart  is  readily  made  to  palpitate ;  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  presents  a  blanched,  smooth,  and  waxy  appearance ;  the 
lips,  gums,  and  tongue  seem  bloodless ;  the  flabbiness  of  the  solids  increases ; 
the  appetite  fails ;  extreme  languor  and  faintness  supervene,  breathlessness 
aed  palpitations  being  produced  by  the  most  trifling  exertion  or  emotion  ; 
some  slight  oedema  is  probably  perceived  about  the  ankles ;  the  debility  be- 
comes extreme,  the  patient  can  no  longer  rise  from  the  bed,  the  mind  occa- 
sionally wanders,  he  falls  into  a  prostrate  and  half-torpid  state,  and  at  length 
expires ;  nevertheless,  to  the  very  last,  and  after  a  sickness  of  perhaps  seve- 
ral months'  duration,  the  bulkiness  of  the  general  frame  and  the  amount  of 
obesity  often  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  failure  and  exhaustion 
observable  in  every  other  respect"* 

Id  connection  with  anaemia  and  symptoms  denoting  an  extremely  grave 
cachectic  condition,  Dr.  Addison  was  led  to  observe  a  discoloration  of  the 
surface,  which  he  describes  as  follows :  "  With  a  more  or  less  manifestation 
of  the  symptoms  already  enumerated,  we  discover  a  most  remarkable  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  characteristic  discoloration  taking  place  in  the  skin — suffi- 
ciently marked,  indeed,  as  generally  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
patient  himself  or  his  friends.  This  discoloration  pervades  the  whole  surface 
cC  the  body,  but  is  commonly  most  strongly  manifested  on  the  fiice,  neck, 
aiperior  extremities,  penis,  and  scrotum,  and  in  the  flexures  of  the  axills 
sad  aronnd  the  navel.  It  may  be  said  to  present  a  dingy  or  smoky  appear- 
iooc,  or  various  tints  or  shades  of  deep  amber  or  chestnut-brown ;  and  in  one 

I  On  the  CoDBtiintional  and  Local  Effects  of  Disoase  of  the  8npra-renal  Capsules,  bj 
TlioBias  Addison,  M.  D.,  Senior  Phjsician  to  Gay's  Hospital,  liOndon,  1855. 
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instance  the  skin  was  so  universally  and  so  deeply  darl^ened,  that,  but  fortht 
features,  the  patient  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  mulatto."  * 

An  examination  of  the  bodies  after  death  failed  to  reveal  lesions  of  im- 
portant organs  adequate  to  explain  the  symptoms  and  the  fatal  terminatioa 
in  the  cases  described.  At  length  Dr.  Addison  was  led  to  observe  the  co* 
existence  of  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  In  the  monograph  frott 
which  the  foregoing  extracts  are  taken,  he  gives  an  account  of  eleven  cmm, 
in  all  of  which  the  supra-renal  capsules  were  more  or  less  diseased.  In  soae 
of  the  cases  the  disease  was  limited  to  one  of  the  capsules,  and  in  other  catei 
both  organs  were  affected. 

Since  the  publication  of  Addison's  researches,  the  attention  of  clinical 
observers  in  different  countries  has  been  directed  to  the  coexistence  of  disease 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  with  the  peculiar  cachectic  condition,  accompa- 
nied by  discoloration  of  the  skin.  And,  regarding  the  condition  as  consti- 
tuting a  newly-discovered  affection,  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  hnmzmL^ 
skin  disease ;  it  has  also  been  called,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  Addison's 
disease.  Numerous  cases  have  been  reported.  The  affection,  although  nol 
of  frequent  occurrence,  is  not  extremely  rare.  My  colleague,  Prof.  Isaac  E. 
Taylor,  has  reported  seven  cases,  six  of  which  were  observed  in  Bellevoe 
Hospital,  in  the  course  of  a  service  of  two  months.  A  post-mortem  exami- 
nation was  made  in  only  two  of  these  cases,  in  both  of  which  the  tnpra-renal 
capsules  were  diseased. 

Of  the  reported  cases  in  which  the  coloration  of  the  skin,  or  melasma, 
together  with  the  ansmia  and  other  symptoms  have  corresponded  with  the 
cases  observed  by  Addison,  the  supra-renal  capsules  have  not  been  uniformly 
found  diseased  Cases  in  which  these  organs  were  found  to  present  nothing 
abnormal,  have  been  observed  by  Simpson,  Yirchow,  Hutchinson,  and  many 
others.'  A  case  of  this  kind  has  been  reported  to  the  New  York  Patholo- 
gical Society  by  Prof.  A.  Clark,  and  a  case  came  under  my  observation  ia 
the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  disease  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  is  by  no  means  invariably  accompanied  by  the  bronxed  skia 
and  cachectic  condition  described  by  Addison.  Rayer  gives  several  exam- 
ples of  disease  of  these  organs  without  the  phenomena  of  Addison's  disease, 
in  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  published  prior  to  Addison's  discovery. 
Addison  himself  gives  an  example.  Harley  cites  twelve  examples.*  Ex- 
amples have  been  reported  by  numerous  other  observers.  Sufficient  data 
are  not  yet  available  for  determining  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  bronzed-skin  disease  exists  without  coexisting  disease  of  the 
capsules,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  disease  of  the  capsules  exists  without  the 
bronzed-skin  disease,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
bronzed-skin  disease  and  disease  of  the  capsules  are  associated  ;  but  the  latter 
cases  are  probably  sufficient  in  number  to  show  that  the  association  ia  doe 
not  merely  to  coincidence,  but  to  a  pathological  connection. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  pathological  connection  existing  between  the  bronsed- 
skin  disease  and  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  facts  at  present  ascer- 
tained do  not  warrant  a  conclusion.  That  the  latter  stands  in  a  causative 
relation  to  the  former,  is  by  no  means  probable  in  view  of  the  facts  just 
stated.  The  pathological  importance  of  the  disease  of  the  capsules  can  only 
be  conjectured.  The  lack  of  positive  knowledge  on  this  point  correspond^ 
with  our  ignorance  of  the  physiological  importance  of  the  capsules.  Browo- 
S^uard,  finding  that  speedy  death  followed  the  removal  of  these  org^s  in 

'  On  the  Constitutional  and  Local  Effects  of  Disease  of  the  Supra-renal  Capaalea,  by 
Tliotnas  Addisou,  M.  D.,  Senior  Physician  to  Gay's  Hospital,  London,  1856. 

'   Vide  article  by  Dr.  Harley,  in  firit.  and  Foreign  Medico-Cbimrg.  Review,  1658. 
>  Ibid. 
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inferior  aDimals,  was  led  to  conclude  that  they  performed  some  function  in- 
dispeosable  to  life.  The  experiments  of  Harley  and  others,  however,  render 
this  conclnsioo  ontenable.  Animals  have  recovered  and  remained  perfectly 
well  after  these  organs  had  been  removed.  We  are  hardly  warranted  in 
calling  the  disease  of  the  capsules,  when  associated  with  bronzed-skin  disease, 
the  anatomical  characteristic  of  the  latter,  in  the  same  sense  as,  for  example, 
diaeaae  of  the  Peyerian  glands  is  the  anatomical  characteristic  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  association  is  not  sufficiently  constant  to  establish  the  relation 
expressed  by  that  term.  The  pathological  connection  would  seem  rather  to 
resemble  that  existing  between  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  intermitting 
CBfer. 

The  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  certain  cases  of  the  so-called 
Addison's  or  bronzed-skin  disease,  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  softish,  gray, 
translocent  matter,  which  sometimes  becomes  liquefied  into  a  cream-like  mat- 
ter, and  sometimes  becomes  solidified  into  a  cretaceous  mass.  The  deposit 
replaces  the  tissne  of  the  organs,  and  if  extensive,  involves  their  disorganiza- 
tioD.*  These  organs  are  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  the  tuberculons  deposit, 
of  cancer,  and  fatty  degeneration.  Aside  from  the  connection  with  the 
bronzed-skin  disease,  there  are  no  symptoms  which  point  to  disease  seated 
in  these  organs. 

Bronzing  of  the  skin,  or  melasma,  corresponding  to  the  description  by 
Addison,  may  exist  without  the  ansmia  and  cachectic  condition  which  are 
essential  to  the  affection  which  he  describes.  This  affection  ends  fatally  after 
a  duration  varying  from  two  months  to  three  years.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
nind  that  melasma,  alone,  is  not  evidence  of  Addison's  disease,  and,  in 
itself,  does  not  involve  a  grave  condition.  The  melasma,  which  is  a  symp- 
ioni  of  Addison's  disease,  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  eruptive  disease 
known  as  pityriasis  nigra.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by  furfuraceouQ  des- 
quamation of  the  cuticle,  and  is  attended  by  a  troublesome  pruritus.  Dis- 
eoloration  of  the  skin  caused  by  the  prolonged  administration  of  silver  is, 
also,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bronzed  skin  of  Addison's  disease. 
Microseopical  examination  of  specimens  of  skin  affected  with  the  bronzed 
discoloratioD,  made  by  Wilks,  Robin,  and  Dalton,  has  shown  that  the  mor- 
bid change  in  color  is  due  to  pigmentary  grannies  in  the  rete  mucosum, 
identical  with  those  in  the  skin  of  the  negro. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  bronzed-skin  disease,  the  indications  are 
derived  from  the  anemia  and  the  cachectic  condition.  But,  thns  far,  thera- 
peutical measures  have  proved  unavailing.  Were  the  pathology  of  the 
aifeetion  understood,  it  might  perhaps  lead  the  way  to  successful  treatment, 
bat,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
iocnrable  diseases. 

INVOLUNTABT    SEMINAL     EMISSIONS.      SPERM AT0BBH(E A. 

IMPOTENOB. 

Involuntary  seminal  emissions,  spermatorrhoea,  and  impotence,  frequently 
depend  on  abnormal  conditions  which  belong  to  surgery,  but  not  infrequently 
they  fall  properly  within  the  sphere  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  By  invol- 
QDtary  seminal  emissions  is  meant  the  ejaculation  of  semen  and  the  venereal 
orgasoit  without  any  voluntary  effort,  either  natural  or  unnatural.  Invol- 
autary  emissions  occurring  during  sleep  are  common,  taking  place  in  con- 
nection with  erotic  dreams.  Occurring  after  intervals  of  several  weeks  or 
days,  in  persons  of  continent  habits,  they  arc   physiological  rather  than 

*  Vide  Wilks*  Pathological  ADatotuy. 
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pathological.  They  denote  simply  a  certain  amonnt  of  foncUonal  tctifity 
of  the  generative  organs.  They  do  not  imply  a  morbid  condition,  nor  do 
they  lead  to  any  morbid  effects.  They  are  apt  especially  to  oceor  whea 
habitual  sexaal  intercoarse  is,  from  any  caase,  interrupted.  Under  these 
circamstances,  they  are  manifestations  of  health  rather  than  dineaae.  The 
physician  is  warranted  in  giving  such  assurances  to  patients,  who  often  m 
rendered  needlessly  apprehensive  and  unhappy  by  popular  works  or  lectnrei, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  excite  feafs  for  a  mercenary  purpose. 

Occurring  more  frequently  than  within  the  limits  just  stated,  the  eminioM 
denote  a  morbid  erethism  and  weakness  of  the  organs  of  generation.  The; 
occur  sometimes  nightly,  and  sometimes  even  repeatedly  daring  the  suit 
night  They  then  call  for  remedial  measures,  although,  under  these  drcniB- 
Btances,  their  morbid  effects  have  been  much  exaggerated.  Occurriog  ft»- 
quently  in  persons  debilitated  from  any  cause,  they  may  take  place  witboit 
erection,  and  with  little  or  no  venereal  excitement^  the  patient  sometiiMi 
becoming  aware  of  their  occurrence  only  by  the  seminal  stains.  Penoni 
who  have  been  addicted  to  venereal  excesses  or  to  the  unnatural  abose  of 
the  sexual  function,  are  especially  subject  to  this  morbid  frequency  of  iorol- 
untary  emissions.  The  mind,  in  such  cases,  particularly  if  the  affection  be 
attributable  to  unnatural  abuse,  is  apt  to  become  greatly  depresfted ;  the 
patient  is  apprehensive  of  impotence,  or  fancies  that  he  is  already  impotent; 
his  attention  is  absorbed  with  the  affection ;  he  suffers  from  a  sense  of  polio- 
tion  and  degradation ;  he  believes  that  his  constitution  is  ruined,  and  there 
is  danger  of  insanity.  Patients  in  the  condition  just  sketched  form  an  on- 
fortunate  class  with  which  every  practitioner  is  more  or  less  familiar.  They 
are  apt  to  go  from  one  physician  to  another,  and  upon  patients  of  this  cliH 
quacks  prey  largely.  The  affection  sometimes  exists  in  a  still  greater  degree. 
The  emissions  are  diurnal,  as  well  as  nocturnal.  They  are  produced  bj  any- 
thing which  provokes  the  sexual  passion,  and  may  take  place  with  little  or  no 
excitement  of  the  external  organs. 

Spermatorrhoea  means,  strictly,  the  discharge  of  sem^n  without  the  occnr- 
rence  of  the  orgasm.  It  is  an  affection  superadded  to  morbid  seminal  emis- 
sions, the  seminal  secretion  passing  into  the  urethra,  and  sometimes  into  the 
bladder,  without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.  In  cases  of  spermator 
rhosa,  the  semen  is  expelled  in  the  acts  of  micturition  and  defecation.  Casei 
of  true  spermatorrhoea  are  far  less  frequent  than  has  hitherto  been  suppoeei 
Persons  have  been  regarded  as  having  this  affection  whenever  a  mucilagioois 
fluid  bearing  some  resemblance  to  semen  is  discharged  from  the  urethra.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  fluid  is  either  the  liquor  prostaticus  or  a  secretion 
from  the  vesictdx  semtncJis,  The  microscope  affords  the  only  reliable  mode 
of  determining  that  the  liquid  is  seminal.  Were  this  mode  of  examination 
generally  employed,  cases  of  spermatorrhoea  would  probably  be  found  to  be 
extremely  rare.  In  examining  the  sediment  of  the  morning  urine,  it  is^ 
be  borne  in  mind  that  spermatozoids  will  be  likely  to  be  found  if  sexual  iot^^ 
course  or  a  seminal  emission  have  taken  place  during  the  night.  The  pr^ 
sence  of  the  spermatozoids,  under  these  circumstances,  is  not  evidence  of  sp^^' 
matorrhoea.  Veritable  spermatorrhoea  doubtless  occurs,  but  probably  alwiy* 
in  persons  who  are  affected  with  a  morbid  frequency  of  seminal  emissions. 

Involuntary  seminal  emissions  and  spermatorrhoea  are  frequently  associated 
with  symptoms  denoting  various  kinds  of  functional  disorder,  and  moreesp^ 
cially  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  These  symptoms  have  been  con* 
sid.ered  as  direct  morbid  effects  of  seminal  losses.  More  or  less  general  de- 
bility is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  an  abnormal  discharge  of  semen,  bot  the 
latter  is  often  incidental  to  disorder  of  the  system  otherwise  produced ;  an<^ 
the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  so  frequently  associated  with  seminal 
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losses,  is  measurably  due  to  the  mental  depression  and  apprehensions  which 
tbey  are  apt  to  occasion. 

In  the  treatment  of  seminal  emissions,  the  distinction  which  has  been  made 
between  their  physiological  and  pathological  character  is  to  be  kept  in  view. 
Occurring  infrequently  in  a  person  of  full  health,  in  addition  to  assurances 
of  their  innocuousness,  it  will  generally  suffice  to  adnse  moderation  in  the 
use  of  wine  or  spirits  and  stimulating  articles  of  food,  saline  laxatives  occa- 
sionally, cold  ablution  of  the  genital  organs  at  night,  avoidance  of  undue 
warmth  from  the  bed  or  bedclothes,  and  the  mind  to  be  diverted  as  much  as 
possible  from  provocatives  of  sexual  desire.  If  these  measures  do  not  suf- 
fice, certain  remedies  which  appear  to  exert  an  anaphrodisiac  influence  may 
be  prescribed.  Remedies  which  may  be  given  for  this  purpose  are  camphor, 
Inpulin,  or  the  tincture  of  bops,  conium,  belladonna,  and  the  bromide  of 
potassium.  The  remedy  last  named  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  distinctly  effica- 
cious.    Marriage  is  always  remedial  in  these  cases. 

Cases  in  which  the  emissions  depend  upon  a  morbid  erethism  and  weak- 
ness of  the  generative  organs,  and  cases  of  spermatorrho&a,  are  of  more  im- 
portance, and  the  treatment  is  more  difficult  The  anaphrodisiac  remedies 
are  indicated  in  these  cases ;  but  in  these  cases  much  benefit  is  derived  from 
tonic  remedies  and  an  invigorating  regimen.  Quinia,  small  doses  of  strych- 
nia or  nux  vomica,  and  the  preparations  of  iron  are  useful ;  sea-bathing  or 
the  sponge-bath  and  out-door  life  or  gymnastic  exercises  are  useful  regi- 
menal measures.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating,  and 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be  taken  very  moderately  or  interdicted.  Every- 
thing calculated  to  provoke  sexual  desire  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
avoided.  Healthful  mental  occupation  and  chaste  associations  do  very  much 
toward  effecting  a  cure.  It  is  obvious  that,  to  carry  out  the  moral  part  of 
the  treatment,  requires  on  the  part  of  the  patient  a  determination  and  per- 
severance which  are  often  wanting.  Taking  into  view  all  the  circumstances 
in  individual  cases,  it  is  sometimes  judicious  to  encourage  or  recommend 
marriage. 

Attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  urethra  in  cases  of  sem- 
inal emissions  and  spermatorrhoea ;  they  are  apt  to  follow  gonorrhoea,  and 
are  sometimes  dependent  more  or  less  on  urethral  stricture.  According  to 
Lallemand,  seminal  losses  often  depend  on  an  abnormal  sensibility  at  or  near 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  treatment  in  these  cases  requires 
the  use  of  the  bougie  and  cauterizing  applications.  The  opinion  of  Lallemand 
is  held  by  distingnished  surgeons  at  the  present  time.  For  information  on 
this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  surgical  works.  Trousseau  advises  in 
some  cases  a  mechanical  method  of  treatment,  consisting  in  the  introduction 
within  the  rectum  of  a  kind  of  pessary  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pigeon's  to  a  hen's  egg,  connected  by  a  stem  with  a  metal 
plate  applied  to  the  perineum  and  coccyx,  the  object  being  to  compress  the 
urethra  at  the  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts.* 

Impotence  means  inability  to  perform  the  act  of  coition.  The  term  does 
not  mean  want  of  the  power  of  procreation  ;  the  latter  may  be  wanting  when 
there  is  no  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse.  Exclusive  of  malformations 
and  other  abnormal  conditions  of  a  surgical  nature,  impotence,  in  the  first 
place,  may  involve  absence  of  sexual  desire.  Different  persons  in  health 
differ  widely  as  regards  the  venereal  propensity ;  in  some  persons  the  sexual 
desire  is  intense  and  importunate,  in  others  it  is  feeble,  and  sometimes  it  is 
altogether  wanting.  The  propensity  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  increased  by 
indulgence,  and  by  fostering  in  various  ways  ideas  connected  with  it;  and,  on 
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the  Other  hand,  it  may  be  diminished  and  extinguished  bj  an  opposite  cooree. 
In  the  marital  relation,  frigidity,  as  regards  this  propensity,  may  depend  on 
personal  antipathy,  and,  hence,  a  not  infreqaent  source  of  domestic  onhap- 
piness.  Absence  of  seznal  desire  may  arise  from  general  debility,  and  is 
incident  to  ▼arious  diseases.  If  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  connected  are 
not  serioas  or  permanent,  a  return  of  sexual  desire  may  be  expected  on 
recovery  of  the  accustomed  health. .  Intense  mental  preoccupation,  the  de- 
pressing emotions,  and  exaltation  of  the  higher  sentiments,  tend  to  repress 
sexual  desire. 

As  the  loss  of  ▼irility  is  generally  dreaded,  physicians  are  often  consulted 
when  a  notable  change  as  regards  the  venereal  propensity  is  experienced. 
The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  change,  in  indWidual  cases,  are  to 
be  investigated,  and  the  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  impo* 
tence,  together  with  the  treatment,  is  to  be  based  on  these  circumstances. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  deficiency  or  absence  of  sexual  desire  is 
due  to  temporary  causes.  Premature  decline  or  extinction  may  result,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  early  and  excessive  indulgence  or  abuse  of  the  genera- 
tive function,  and,  on  the  other  band,  from  prolonged  eontinence.  Under 
certain  circnmstances  aphrodisiac  remedies  are  desired.  The  remedies  so* 
called  are  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Phosphorus,  cantharides,  and  dux  vomica 
have  been  considered  as  special  stimulants  acting  on  the  organs  of  genera* 
tion.  They  should  be  given  circumspectly.  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  secure 
the  moral  effect  of  remedies  supposed  to  have  this  effect 

Impotence  may  exist  without  loss  of  sexual  desire.  Temporary  incapa- 
city sometimes  proceeds  from  timidity  or  deficient  self-confidence.  The 
physician  is  not  infrequently  consulted  by  persons  about  to  enter  upon  mar- 
riage, who  are  apprehensive  of  incoq^petency  to  accomplish  coition.  Assu- 
rances of  capability,  if  it  be  evident  that  the  apprehensions  are  imaginary, 
are  all  that  these  cases  require.  In  other  cases,  impotence,  with  sexual  de- 
sire, is  a  result  of  the  erethism  and  weakness  of  the  generative  organs,  asso- 
ciated with  seminal  emissions  and  spermatorrhoea.  The  ejaculation  and 
orgasm  take  place  at  the  beginning  of,  or  prior  to  the  act  of  coition.  This 
kind  of  impotence  is  sometimes,  temporarily,  a  result  of  prolonged  conti- 
nence. The  measures  of  treatment  in  such  cases  are  those  indicated  by 
seminal  emissions  and  spermatorrhoea.  Persistence  in  the  employment  of 
these  measures,  together  with  a  proper  degree  of  reserve,  as  regards  the  fre- 
quency of  the  attempts  to  consummate  sexual  intercourse,  will  generally  prove 
successful. 

Excessive  indulgence  in  venery,  when  it  does  not  lead  to  involuntary  semi- 
nal emissions,  spermatorrhoea,  or  impotence,  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  ill- 
health.  Dyspeptic  ailments,  attacks  of  vertigo,  functional  disorder  of  the 
heart,  melancholia,  and  hypochondriasis,  are  among  the  morbid  effects  of  this 
cause.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  patients 
in  ibis  regard.  The  evils  of  excessive  indulgence,  aside  from  moral  conse- 
quences, are  greater  when  it  is  illicit  than  when  it  is  marital ;  moreover,  the 
former  is  far  more  apt  to  be  excessive.  The  limits  of  healthful  indulgence 
doubtless  vary  according  to  constitutional  vigor,  but  it  may  be  considered 
as  excessive  if  the  acts  of  coition  are  repeated  several  times  a  week. 

The  physician  is  sometimes  appealed  to  by  unmarried  persons  and  married 
persons  debarred,  for  various  reasons,  from  marital  intercourse,  to  sanction 
illicit  indulgence  on  tbe  score  of  health.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  con- 
sider here  this  topic  in  its  moral  aspects,  but  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  physician.  Irrespective  of  these,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
inactivity  of  the  generative  organs  can  never  be  considered  as  a  cause  of 
dibease,  and  also  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  functional  power  of  these 
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organs  is  not  lost  by  being  held  in  abeyance,  he  is  not  jastified  in  giving  his 
professional  approval  of  fornication  as  a  hygienic  measnre. 

The  nnnatnral  abuse  of  the  sexnal  function,  or  masturbation,  as  a  cause  of 
involuntary  seminal  emissions,  spermatorrhoea,  and  sometimes  impotence,  has 
been  alreaidy  referred  to.  The  effects  on  mind,  as  well  as  body,  are  per- 
nicious. It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  physician  not  only  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover and  arrest  this  practice  in  individual  cases,  but  to  enjoin  upon  parents, 
teachers,  and  associates  the  importance  of  watchfulness,  in  this  respect,  over 
those  for  whose  welfare  they  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  responsible. 
There  is  also  another  duty  of  the  physician  connected  with  this  important 
topic  Many  sensitive  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  self-abuse  in  early 
life  suffer  greatly  from  a  belief  that  their  mental  and  physical  powers  have 
been  irreparably  injured.  The  evils,  great  as  they  sometimes  are,  are  greatly 
exaggerated  by  popular  works  and  lectures  designed  to  excite  fears  for  a 
mercenary  end.  The  physician  may  often  do  much  good  by  removing  undue 
apprehensions  connected  with  the  errors  of  youth. 
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FEVERS  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Classification  of  Ferers — The  General  Pathology  of  Fever — Febricola — Typhoid  Fever — 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Clinical  History. 

This  concluding  section  will  be  devoted  to  fevers  and  other  general  dis- 
eases. The  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this  section  differ  from  those  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  sections  in  this,  viz. :  They  do  not,  so 
far  as  at  present  known,  proceed  from  an  affection  of  any  particular  part ; 
hence  they  are  distinguished  as  general  diseases.  The  diseases  known  as 
feven  are  plainly  thus  distinguished  from  diseases  of  which  the  primary  mani- 
festations are  always  seated  in  some  organ  or  structure ;  hence  the  latter 
are  called  local  diseases.  Diseases  other  than  fevers,  which  it  is  convenient 
to  distinguish,  nosologically,  as  general  diseases,  are  those  which  have  no 
fized  or  uniform  seat,  as  regards  their  local  manifestations.  Diphtheria, 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  scorbutus,  and  purpura  belong  in  this 
category.     These  diseases  will  be  considered  in  this  section. 

Of  the  general  diseases,  fevers  will  be  first  considered.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  grounds  for  recognizing  the  claims  of 
fevers  to  be  regarded  as  idiopathic  affections.  Few,  if  any,  pathologists  now 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  Broussais  and  others,  advocated  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  fevers  are  always  symptomatic  of  some  local 
infiammation.  It  is  suffiei^nt  to  state  the  distinction  between  an  idiopathic 
fever  and  the  morbid  conaition,  also  commonly  called  fever,  which  is  depend- 
ent on  a  local  affection.  The  latter  is  distinguished  as  symptomatic  fever  or 
febrile  movement.  It  embraces  the  increased  frequency  of  the  hearths  action 
and  elevation  of  temperature,  together  with  other  morbid  phenomena  there- 
with connected  which  have  been  seen  to  enter  into  the  clinical  history  of 
acute  inflammations  wherever  seated.  The  fever,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  secondary  to  the  local  affection ;  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  latter,  whereas, 
fever,  when  idiopathic,  is  primary,  local  affections,  if  they  coexist,  being 
secondary.  The  term  essential  is  also  used  to  distinguish  a  fever  which  is 
not  secondary  or  symptomatic,  but  primary  or  idiopathic.  A  primary,  idio- 
pathic, or  essential  fever  is  one  of  the  elementary  forms  of  disease.^ 

The  number  of  fevers  is  sufficient  to  render  a  classification  of  them  de- 
sirable. The  arrangement  generally  adopted,  although  open  to  criticism,  is 
sufficiently  natural  and  convenient. 

Fint,  A  form  of  fever  characterized  by  its  short  duration  and  mildness, 
is  called  fehricula, 

>  Vide  Part  I.  page  109. 
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Second,  Certain  fevers  are  distinguished  by  the  unbroken  continQltyof 
the  febrile  phenomena,  and,  hence,  they  are  called  continued  feven.  This 
class  will  embrace  the  fevers  known  as  typhus  and  typhoid,  Rdapwa^fmr 
and  erystpelcUous  fever  may  be  included  in  this  class. 

Third.  In  contrast  with  those  of  the  preceding  class,  certain  fevers  m 
distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  distinct  paroxysms  or  ezacerbationg  m 
regards  the  febrile  phenomena,  and,  hence,  they  are  known  as  periodical 
fevers.  This  class  embraces  intermitting  fever  and  remitting  fever.  Te&nB 
fever  is  usually  included  in  this  class.  The  fever  called  dengue  may  be  hm 
placed.  In  this  connection  will  be  noticed  the  form  of  fever  recently  de- 
scribed in  this  country  under  the  name  of  typho-malarial  fever. 

Fourth.  An  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  a  prominent  featore  of 
certain  fevers.  These  are  distinguished  as  eruptive  fevers  or  the  exanthemata. 
This  class  embraces  variola  or  smallpox,  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  rubeola 
or  measles,  and  roseola  or  roserash,  * 

The  foregoing  list  of  fevers  does  not  comprehend  all  that  exist.  It  com- 
prehends, however,  those  which,  from  their  prevalence  and  established  indi- 
viduality, it  is  desirable  to  consider  in  this  work.  Distinct  specfes  of  ferer, 
not  now  recognized  as  such,  may  be  hereafter  ascertained ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  new  species  may  be  developed. 

It  is  somewhat  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  distinctions  and  names  her^ 
tofore  in  vogue,  in  order  that  the  meaning  of  terms,  still  more  or  less  used, 
may  be  understood.  Fevers  have  been  distinguished  and  named  according 
to  the  organ  or  system  prominently  affected.  Hence  the  terms  gastric 
fever,  mucous  fever,  nervous  fever,  etc.  These  names  were  used  when  the 
distinction  was  not  clearly  made  between  essential,  or  idiopathic,  and  symp- 
tomatic fever.  The  general  feature  or  complexion,  so  to  speak,  arising  from 
the  predominance  of  certain  symptoms,  has  served  as  the  basis  of  eertaio 
distinctions  and  names.  Thus,  fevers  characterized  by  great  prostration 
have  been  called  adynamic.  Fevers  have  been  said  to  be  ataxic,  when  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  delirium,  etc.,  are  prominent. 
These  names  are  still  employed  to  denote  the  general  character  of  different 
fevers.  Fevers  tending  intrinsically  to  a  fatal  result,  have  been,  and  are 
still,  called  malignant.  Fevers  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  of  septic 
changes  in  the  fluids  have  been  called  putrid.  Fevers  of  nunsQallj  long 
duration  have  been  called  slow ;  if  attended  with  unusual  depressioo,  they 
have  been  called  low,  this  term  having  the  same  sense  as  adynamic;  when 
the  febrile  phenomena  are  intense,  the  fever  is  said  to  be  high.  The  term 
congestive  fever  has  been  much  used  to  denote  an  accumulation  of  blood 
within  the  vessels  of  internal  organs.  This  term  is  still  often  applied,  in 
this  country,  to  certain  cases  of  periodical  fever.  Again,  names  have  been 
applied  to  fevers,  expressive  of  their  source,  or  the  places  in  which  they  pre^ 
vail.  Thus,  typhus  has  been  known  as  jail,  ship,  or  camp  fever,  and  period- 
ical fevers,  in  different  localities,  have  been  called  Boa  Vista  fever,  Wal* 
cheren  fever,  jungle  or  coast  fever,  swamp  fever,  Panama  fever,  etc. 

Before  treating  of  the  different  species  of  fever  separately,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  present  some  general  considerations  relating  to  fevers  collec* 
tively,  in^  other  words,  to  consider,  briefly^Jhe  general  pathology  of  fev^f 
regarded  as  one  of  the  elementary  forms  of  disease.  As  regards  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  several  fevers,  what  has  been  ascer* 
tained  respecting  one  is' alike  applicable  to  the  others;  or,  to  vary  the 
expression,  we  know  no  more  of  the  nature  of  any  one  than  of  all.  The 
few  preliminary  considerations  relating  to  the  general  pathology  of  ferer, 
which  will  now  be  presented,  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
pathological  character  of  the  individual  fevers. 
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The  following  qnestions  at  once  arise :  What  morbid  phenomena  are 
Decessary  to  eBtahlish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  essential  fever  ?  What 
are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  elementary  form  of  diseafle  ?  How 
16  an  essential  fever  to  be  defined  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  few  striking 
characters  which  are  at  once  distinctive  of  fever,  and  a  short  definition  is 
Dot  practicable.  There  is  not;  however,  a  corresponding  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  a  fever  at  the  bedside.  Practically,  the  problem 
generally  is  to  determine  whether  a  fever  be  symptomatic  or  essential.  An 
enumeration  of  the  obvions  phenomena  belonging  to  an  essential  fever,  that 
is,  of  features  common  to  all  essential  fevers,  embraces  the  following  points : 
In  most  cases  the  invasion  is  not  abrupt  or  sudden,  but  there  Is  a  period  of 
access,  or  a  forming  stage.  Different  fevers  differ  as  regards  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  certain  prodromic  symptoms 
are  peculiar  to  particular  fevers.  Generally,  the  development  is  attended 
by  a  chill  or  by  chilliness,  and  frequently  by  rigors.  The  pulse  becomes 
more  or  less  accelerated,  and  usually  there  is  a  very  perceptible  increase  of 
the  heat  of  the  surface.  The  thermometer  shows  as  a  rule,  to  which  there 
are  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  more  or  less  increase  of  temperature ;  hence,  the 
source  and  significance  of  the  name  fever.  Anorexia  and  thirst  are  usually 
present ;  nausea  is  rarely  wanting,  and  often  vomiting  occurs.  Other  symp- 
toms are,  frontal  headache,  pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs,  lassitude,  restlessness, 
Tigilance  or  imperfect  sleep.  The  urine  and  most  other  secretions  are  dimin- 
ished. The  scantiness  of  urine,  however,  is  due  to  deficiency  of  water.  The 
area  and  uric  acid,  as  a  rule,  are  increased — a  fact  showing  augmented  dis- 
assimilation.  There  is  more  or  less  rapid  and  notable  loss  of  weight,  the 
loss  being  greater  than  the  reduction  of  alimentation.  In  most  of  the  fevers 
the  morbid  phenomena  continue  for  a  limited  period  and  then  spontaneously 
end.  The  muscular  debility  is  usually  sufficient  to  cause  the  patieat  to  take 
to  the  bed. 

The  combination  of  all  these  phenomena  would  not  denote  an  essential, 
as  distinguished  from  symptomatic,  fever,  without  this  negative  condition, 
Tiz.,  the  absence  of  any  local  disease  adequate  to  account  for  them.  We 
judge,  then,  that  a  patient  has  an  essential  fever  of  some  kind,  when  he 
presents  an  ensemble  of  certain  symptoms  with  the  proviso  just  stated.  But 
it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  different  species  of  fever  present,  severally, 
certain  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  each  species,  that  is,  distinc* 
tive,  on  the  one  hand,  of  fever  as  contrasted  with  other  dieases,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  a  particular  species  of  fever  as  contrasted  with  other  species. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  shows  it  to  be  a  general 
disease ;  that  is,  it  affects,  in  its  manifestations,  the  entire  organism.  The 
lai|guage  of  Fordyce,  with  reference  to  this  point,  is  not  less  pertinent  now 
'than  when  penned  more  than  half  a  century  ago :  "A  fever  is  a  disease  which 
affects  the  whole  system.  It  affects  the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  extremities. 
It  affects  the  circulation,  the  absorption,  and  nervous  system.  It  affects  the 
•kin,  muscular  fibres,  and  the  membranes.  It  affects  the  body,  and  it  affects 
likewise  t^e  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  a  disease  of  the  whole  system  in  every 
kind  of  sense." 

The  causes  of  fever  will  be.^nsidered  in  treating  of  individual  fevers. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  each  species  of  fever  has  its  own  special  cause, 
that  is,  a  cause  which  gives  rise  only  to  that  particular  form  of  disease;  hence 
there  are  as  many  special  causes  as  there  are  different  species  of  fever.  Con- 
cerning the  essential  nature  of  these  special  causes,  their  generation,  the 
manner  of  their  entrance  into  the  system,  and  their  primary  action  within 
the  body,  our  present  knowledge  is  very  limited.  Some  of  the  causes  are 
evidently  of  terrestrial  origin,  and  some  consist  of  either  a  virus  or  miasm 
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prodaced  within  the  body  of  another.  The  special  caoses  appear  to  be  aided 
in  their  morbific  action  by  varioas  anxiliary  canses.  The  latter  often  seem 
to  be  required  to  give  efficiency  to  the  special  causes. 

Of  the  natore  of  the  pathological  condition  which  constitutes  an  esBentlil 
fever  we  have  no  positive  knowledge.  Can  we  not,  however,  go  further  thta 
merely  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  elementary  forms  of  disease  ?  Here,  ts  in 
respect  of  another  elementary  form  of  disease,  viz.,  inflammation,  we  approxi- 
mate, in  some  measure,  toward  an  explanation  of  the  pathological  conditioi 
if  we  are  able  to  trace  its  primary  seat  in  the  organism ;  in  other  words,  to 
ascertain  the  portion  of  the  body  first  acted  upon  by  the  special  cause.  Tbe 
phenomena  which  constitute  the  manifestations  of  fever  are  evidently,  to  a 
great  extent,  independent  of  each  other ;  they  do  not  follow  in  a  chain  o( 
successive  sequences,  but  are  obviously  alike  effects  of  a  pathological  coo- 
dition  which  must  be  seated  in  a  portion  of  the  body  having  extensive  rela- 
tions within  the  organism.  There  would  seem  to  be,  in  fact,  in  the  bodj 
only  two  anatomical  systems  having  relations  so  extensive  aa  to  be  able  to  give 
rise  to  the  train  of  morbid  phenomena  in  fever,  viz.,  the  nervous  system  and 
the  blood.  Now,  the  phenomena  of  fever  point  to  the  existence  of  a  morbid 
condition  of  both  these  anatomical  systems.  The  question  then  arises,  which 
is  primarily  affected,  or,  in  which  is  the  essential  pathological  conditioD  ii 
fever  seated  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  which  would  be  given  by  most 
pathologists  at  the  present  time  is,  the  blood  is  the  portion  of  the  body  first 
affected,  and  the  essential  pathological  condition  in  fever  is  here  seated. 
Tbe  correctness  of  this  doctrine  is  not  demonstrable.  It  has  not  been  provea 
by  direct  observation  that  tbe  special  canses  giving  rise  to  the  different 
species  of  fever  act  primarily  upon  the  blood.  But  the  doctrine  is  most 
consistent  with  our  existing  knowledge.  The  following  are  the  groaods  for 
considering  fever  as  primarily  and  essentially  a  blood-disease  : — 

1.  The  existence  of  a  period  of  incubation  renders  the  introduction  of  a 
blood-poison  probable.  According  to  the  theory  of  late  years  held  by  most 
pathologists,  the  special  causes  of  fevers,  as  well  as  of  certain  other  diseases, 
act  in  the  blood  as  ferments,  or  on  the  principle  of  catalysis ;  hence  tbe 
significance  of  the  term  zymotic,  as  applied  to  these  diseases  by  Farr. 
This  theory  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  an  inappreciable  amount  of  tbe 
matter  which  constitutes  the  special  canses  or  poisons  giving  rise  to  fevers, 
as  well  as  other  diseases,  is  adequate  for  their  production. 

2.  One  of  the  essential  fevers,  viz.,  variola,  or  smallpox,  may  be  produced 
at  will  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a  palpable  material,  or  TimSt 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  this  material,  or  virus,  is  reproduced.  Nov* 
reasoning  analogically,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  in  like  manner,  a  poisonoui 
matter  is  introduced  whenever  other  species  of  fever  are  produced. 

3.  Fevers  generally  are  selMimited.  A  duration,  within  certain  limits,  ii 
among  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  This  fact  is  consistent  with 
the  supposition  of  certain  chemico-vital  processes  in  the  blood,  which,  aft«r 
a  time,  cease.  On  the  other  hand,  affections  of  the  nervous  system  are 
irregular  in  their  development  and  duration.  They  do  not  have  a  definite, 
self-limited  career. 

4.  Fevers,  as  already  stated,  are,  in  general,  gradually  developed,  having* 
forming  stage,  or  prodromic  period.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  abrnptlji 
as  if  from  an  impression  on  the  nervous  system.  Their  gradual  developmeot 
suggests,  as  probable,  chemico-vital  processes  in  the  blood. 

5.  Impressions  made  on  the  nervous  system,  however  violent,  are  not 
known  to  occasion  any  of  the  fevers. 

6.  Of  the  different  species  of  fever,  each  presents  in  its  clinical  history  • 
definite  and  pretty  uniform  series  of  symptomatic  events.    Nervous  affectionSi 
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on  the  other  hand,  are^  characterized  bj  the  diversity  and  irregalaritj  of  the 
phenomena  which  accompany  them. 

T.  It  18  difficult  to  understand  how  external  causes  giving  rise  to  fevers 
can  possibly  come  into  contact  with  the  nervous  system  so  as  to  produce 
upon  this  system  morbid  impressions,  except  through  the  intervention  of 
blood-changes. 

8.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  involve  prior  blood-changes. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  are  referable  to  the  nervous  system  ;  but 
it 'is  most  rational  to  consider  the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
giving  rise  to  these  phenomena  as  consecutive  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood,  the  latter  inducing,  secondarily,  certain  morbid  effects  on  the  nervous 
system. 

FKBRIOULA — EPHEMERAL    FEVER — SIMPLE    FEVER. 

The  term  febrtcula,  a  diminutive  of  febns,  is  perhaps  the  best  name  to 
denote  a  mild,  short  fever  which  is  everywhere  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 
If  very  short,  lasting  only  one  or  two  days,  it  is  appropriately  called  an 
ephemercU  fever.  When  not  ephemeral,  the  fever  may  continue  for  a  period 
varying  from  three  to  eight,  or  even  ten,  days.  It  has  been  known  by  a 
variety  of  names ;  it  is  frequently  called  simple  continued^  or  simple  fever. 
Prof.  Wood  describes  it,  in  his  work  on  Practice,  under  the  name,  irritative 
/ever.  It  is  the  synodia  or  inflammatory  fever  of  Gullen  and  other  nosolo- 
gists. 

This  fever  has  no  known  anatomical  characters ;  the  opportunity  of  post- 
mortem examination  is  very  seldom  offered,  for  the  disease  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  of  itself  ends  fatally,  at  least  in  cold  or  temperate  climates.  No  lesions 
belonging  to  the  fever  have  been  found  in  cases  in  which,  owing  to  compli- 
cations, death  has  taken  place. 

The  invasion  in  cases  of  febricula  is  generally  abrupt;  but,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  malaise  exist  for 
two  or  three  days  before  the  fever  is  developed.  Irregular  chilly  sensations 
may  accompany  the  attack,  but  there  is  seldom  a  well-prononnced  chill. 
The  febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense;  not  infrequently  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse  and  heat  of  the  surface  are  greater  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Pain  in  the  head  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, the  pain  being  generally  frontal ;  there  is  more  or  less  pain  in  the  loins 
and  limbs.  Anorexia  is  usually  complete.  Constipation  usually  exists,  and 
the  abdominal  symptoms  which  belong  to  typhoid  fever  are  wanting.  The 
nrine  is  scanty  and  deep-colored  ;  the  intelligence  remains  unaffected  ;  the 
hebetude  which  characterizes  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  is  not  observed. 
There  is  no  characteristic  eruption;  herpetic  vesicles  about  the  mouth  some- 
times occur,  and  bluish  spots  (tdches  bleuatres),  from  three  to  eight  lines  in 
diameter,  not  elevated  and  not  disappearing  on  pressure,  have  been  observed 
by  Davasse  and  Forget.     These  occur  occasionally  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  febrile  career  ends  suddenly  after  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days,  the 
limit  of  the  duration  being  ten  days.  Frequently  with  the  cessation  of  fever 
there  is  a  copious  perspiration  ;  epistaxis  and  occasionally  hemorrhage  from 
the  uterus  and  rectum  have  been  observed  at  the  end  of  the  fever.  The  con- 
valescence is  usually  rapid,  and  there  are  no  sequels. 

This  species  of  fever  is  supposed  to  occur  irrespective  of  any  special  cause ; 
that  is,  ordinary  causes  are  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  produce  it.  It  is  ob- 
served to  follow  over-exertion,  dietetic  excesses,  and  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays.    This  view  of  the  causation  is,  however,  conjectural.    If  a  special  cause 
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be  required,  the  processes  by  which  the  morbific  material  and  its  effects  are 
gotten  rid  of  are  speedily  completed.  It  is  probable  that  certain  cases 
which,  from  their  short  daration,  are  considered  as  cases  of  febricala,  are  in 
fact  cases  of  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  the  disease  ending  withoat  going 
through  its  usual  career.  Cases  of  ephemeral  fever  sometimes  appear  to  be 
cases  of  abortive  continued  fever,  the  development  presenting  all  the  ^mp- 
tomatic  features  of  the  latter. 

The  diagnosis  of  febricula  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  sacoeas 
of  measures  employed  to  arrest  or  abridge  the  duration  of  typhoid  and  tjphos 
fever.  In  cases  in  which  measures  employed  for  these  ends  appear  to  prove 
successful,  the  question  is,  was  the  disease  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  or  was  it 
a  febricula  ?  The  following  are  considered  as  diagnostic  points :  1.  The 
abrupt  development  of  the  fever.  2.  The  attack  succeeding  obvloos  and 
ordinary  causes.  To  these  is  to  be  added  absence  of  diagnostic  traits  be- 
longing to  the  clinical  history  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  Cases  ooctir  in 
which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide,  during  the  pm^gress  of  the  fever, 
whether  it  be  typhoid,  or  typhus,  or  a  febricula  ;  and,  after  the  fever  ends, 
whether  it  have  been  a  febricula,  or  an  abortive  or  arrested  typhoid  or  typhas 
fever. 

Febricula  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal,  except  from 
an  accidental  complication  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  stated  to  prove  fatal 
not  infrequently  in  iropical  countries. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  febricula  in  cold  and  temperate  climates, 
hygienic  and  palliative  measures  only  are  called  for.  A  saline  laxative, 
refrigerants,  and  anodynes  are  the  remedies  indicated. 

TTPHOID    FEYEB. 

The  name  typhoid  signifies  typhus-like — the  pertinency  of  this  name,  as 
applied  to  the  fever  to  be  now  considered,  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  the 
disease  to  typhus  fever.  It  might  therefore  seem  most  appropriate  to  con- 
sider, first,  typhus  fever ;  but  typhoid  fever  prevails  very  extensively  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  known  with  us  as  common  continued  fever ^  whereas 
the  prevalence  of  typhus  is  comparatively  limited,  and  the  latter  is  very 
rarely  with  us  an  indigenous  disease.  For  this  reason,  reversing  the  order 
which  the  name  suggests,  I  shall  consider,  first,  typhoid  fever,  with  reference 
to  its  anatomical  characters,  clinical  history,  causation,  diagnosis,  and  prog- 
nosis, afterward,  typhus,  under  the  several  aspects  just  named,  and  in  this 
connection  the  non-identity  of  these  two  fevers,  and,  lastly,  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  and  typhus  fever. 

The  name  typhoid  is  open  to  objection.  It  is  customary  to  apply  this 
name  to  a  condition  or  state  which  is  incidental  to  many  diseases,  and  hence 
has  arisen  not  a  little  confusion.  Of  other  names  which  have  been  proposed 
within  late  years,  no  one  has  been  generally  adopted,  and  probably  the  dis- 
ease will  continue  to  be  dalled  typhoid  fever.  This  name  was  introdoced  by 
Louis,  whose  clinical  researches  were  of  great  value  not  merely  with  refe^ 
ence  to  our  knowledge  of  this  disease,  but  as  inaugurating  the  true  method 
of  the  study  of  the  clinical  history  of  all  diseases,  viz.,  by  means  of  the 
analysis  of  carefully  recorded  cases.  The  correspondence  of  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  Louis,  as  regards  typhoid  fever,  with  the  results  of  similar 
researches  by  others  in  different  countries,  furnishes  the  best  possible  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  method  of  study,  and,  at  the  same  time,  shows  the  re- 
markable uniformity  of  the  disease  at  different  times  and  places.  By  the 
German  writers,  the  disease  is  called  ahdomutal  tyjyhns.  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Wood 
has  suggested,  as  an  appropriate  name,  enteric  fever.    Both  these  names 
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relate  to  the  intestinal  lesions  which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease.  As 
remarked  by  Marchison,  these  names  are  objectionable  because  they  are  apt 
to  conyey  the  impression  that  the  fever  is  the  result  of  these  lesions.  Mnr- 
ehisoQ  has  proposed,  as  a  substitute,  pytkogenic  fever,  a  name  which  implies 
the  supposed  source  of  the  disease  to  be  putrescent  matter.  It  is  an  objec- 
tion to  this  name  that  the  source  of  the  special  cause,  which  the  name  im- 
plies, has  not  been  conclusively  established. 

Anatomioal  Charactkrs. — Typhoid  fever  has  certain  special  lesions 
which  are  highly  interesting  and  important.  They  are  seated  in  the  Peye- 
rian  or  agminated  and  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  and  in  the  mes- 
enteric glands.  The  first  ascertained  step  in  a  series  of  changes  occurring 
in  the  patches  of  Peyer  and  solitaify  glands,  is  enlargement  from  the  presence 
of  a  morbid  deposit  or  product  known  as  the  typhous  material,  which  probably 
takes  place  within  the  glandular  sacs.  It  has  been  supposed  that  increased 
▼ascularity  precedk  the  deposit,  but  this  is  not  fully  ascertained.  The  en- 
largement is  considerable,  causing  an  elevation  of  the  patches  one,  two, 
three,  and  even  four  lines  above  the  plane  of  the  adjacent  mucous  surface. 
The  mucous  membrane  over  the  affected  patches  is  of  a  pinkish  or  purplish 
hue,  and  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  peritoneum  are  much  injected. 
Usually  the  patches  are  indurated  to  the  touch ;  they  are  sometimes  smooth, 
and  sometimes  present  an  irregular,  granulated  aspect.  These  appearances 
are  presented  early  in  the  disease.  They  have  been  observed  as  early  even 
as  the  second  day.  The  deposit  takes  place  first  in  the  patches  nearest  the 
cecum,  and,  successively,  in  the  patches  situated  above.  Sloughing  away 
of  the  deposit,  glandular  bodies,  and  mucous  membrane,  is  the  next  step. 
This  probably  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  When  death  takes 
place  during  the  second  week,  the  sloughing  is  in  progress.  Generally,  at 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  portions  of  the  patches  have  separated,  other  por- 
tions are  partially  detached,  and  portions  are  still  adherent.  The  sloughs  are 
Bometimes  dark  from  the  presence  of  blood,  and  sometiqaes  yellow  from  the  im- 
bibition.of  bile.  The  rapidity  of  the  sloughing  varies  in  different  cases.  It  is 
▼ery  rarely  completed  before  the  end  of  the  first  week.  It  takes  place  earliest  in 
the  patches  nearest  the  csecum,  and  usually;  different  degrees  of  progress  are 
presented  in  the  series  of  patches  above  the  csecnm.  It  is  sometimes  nearly 
or  quite  completed  in  the  lowest  patches,  while  it  has  hardly  commenced  in 
those  which  are  uppermost.  Ulceration  is  a  consequence  of  the  sloughing. 
The  Peyerian  patches,  after  the  sloughing  is  completed,  are  the  seat  of  ulcers. 
The  olceration  first  occurs  in  the  patches  nearest  the  csecum,  and  success- 
ively in  the  ascending  series  of  patches.  Ulceration  in  the  lowest  patches 
rarely  takes  place  before  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  disease,  but,  ex- 
ceptionally. It  may  occur  during  the  first  week.  Generally  the  uppermost 
? itches  do  not  become  the  seat  of  ulcers  until  the  third  week  or  even  later. 
he  occurrence,  successively,  of  ulceration  in  the  patches  from  below  upward, 
it  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  disease.  The  edges  of  the  ulcers  are 
not  elevated  and  hardened  as  in  tuberculous  ulcers  in  the  same  situation. 
Another  distinctive  feature  is  an  overlapping  of  the  mucous  membrane  at 
the  margins  of  the  ulcers,  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  an  undermining 
material  had  been  dissolved  from  beneath  the  shelving  border.  Frequently  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ulcers  the  muscular  fibres  are  exposed  ;  the  muscular  layers 
and  the  peritoneum  then  form  the  only  support  of  the  intestine  at  the  ulcer- 
ated patches.  Cicatrization  is  the  last  step  in  the  series  of  processes.  A 
thin,  serous-like  membrane  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcers.  This 
membrane  gradually  becomes  thicker  and  firmer,  and  at  length  the  excava- 
tions produced  by  the  sloughing  away  of  the  deposit  and  glands  is  filled  up. 
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The  cicatrization  never  leads  to  stricture  of  the  intestine.  It  is  not  proh»> 
ble  that  the  glands  are  ever  reproduced.  The  process  of  cicatrization  usumlly 
begins  in  the  third  week  of  the  disease,  and  is  going  on  doring  convalescence. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  this  process  varies  in  different  casei. 
It  is  sometimes  unusually  slow,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  persistence  of 
the  abdominal  symptoms,  in  certain  cases,  for  some  time  after  the  career  of 
the  fever  is  ended. 

Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  liable  to  occur  in  one  or  more  of  the  ulcerated 
patches.  It  may  be  due  to  an  extension  of  the  ulceration  to  the  mnscolar 
and  peritoneal  tunics,  or  to  sloughing  of  these  tunics,  or  to  rupture.  The 
opening  is  sometimes  extremely  small,  if  due  to  ulceration  ;  it  may  be  oo 
larger  than  a  pin's  point.  If  caused  by  sloughing  or  rapture,  the  openinc 
may  be  of  considerable  size.  With  intestinal  perforation  are  associatea 
appearances  denoting  acute  peritonitis,  the  latter  being  occasioned  by  tke 
escape  of  the  gaseous  and  other  contents  of  the  intestine  into  the  peritoneal 
sac.  ith 

The  series  of  changes  which  have  been  described  as  occurring  especiallj 
in  the  Peyerian  patches,  also  occur  in  the  solitary  glands.  The  latter  art 
the  seat  of  these  changes  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  but  not  Inyariably. 
A  few  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  the  lesions  were  seated  exclusively 
in  the  solitary  glands.  The  number  of  both  the  Peyerian  patches  and  soli- 
tary glands  which  are  affected  in  different  cases,  vary.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  extent  of  the  intestinal  lesions 
and  the  severity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  by  the  abdominal  and  other 
symptoms. 

More  or  less  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  always  associated 
with  the  intestinal  lesions.  The  enlargement  depends  on  the  presence  of 
the  same  deposit  which  takes  place  into  the  Peyerian  and  solitary  glanda 
The  mesenteric  glands  which  are  in  immediate  relation  to  these  are  espe- 
cially affected.  Their  volume  is  often  much  increased  ;  not  infrequently  they 
attain  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  diminish  in  size  as  the  sloughing 
process  is  going  on  within  the  intestine,  and  gradually  the  deposit  is  entirely 
absorbed.  Exceptionally,  sloughing  takes  place  within  the  mesenteric  glands, 
the  slough  separating  and  being  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  This 
is  an  occasional  source  of  peritonitis,  developed  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  foregoing  lesions  are  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.     In  a  greater  or  less 
degree  they  are  always  present,  and  they  occur  in  no  other  disease.     They 
are  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  as  the  eruption  in  smallpox  is  character- 
istic of  that  disease.     They  do  not  constitute  the  disease,  more  than  the 
eruption  constitutes  smallpox ;  but  they  sustain  to  the  disease  a  defioite, 
fixed  pathological  relation,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.     It  has  bees 
conjectured  that  sloughing  and  ulceration  within  the  intestine  do  not  alwsyf 
take  place,  but  that  the  deposit  is  sometimes  absorbed  here  as  it  is  within 
the  mesentecic  glands.     With  regard  to  this  point  we  lack  positive  informs- 
tion.     The  solitary  glands  within  the  csecum  and  colon  are  occasionsl/y  tin 
seat  of  lesions  like  those  which  constantly  occur  in  the  small  intestine.    Per- 
foration  of  the  large  intestine  has  been  known  to  occur  in  several  case^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  certain  of  the  symptoms  and  comp)lcatio05  of 
typhoid  fever  are  attributable  to  septicamia  from  resorption  of  the  typhoid 
material.    This  supposition  is  without  any  solid  foundation.    The  tjmptms 
and  complications  attributed  to  septicaemia  thus  induced  occur  lo  tjpbasu 
well  as  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  the  former  of  these  affections  there  it  oo 
deposit  analogous  to  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  latter. 

The  spleen  is  more  or  less  enlarged  and  softened  in  the  great  Hiijontf  of 
cases.    The  other  abdominal  viscera  present  only  accidental  leaiou^.  HiuttW 
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ulcerations  in  the  pharynx  and  cesophagns  are  observed  in  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cases,  and  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  sometimes  occars. 

Important  lesionMllDated  elsewhere  than  in  the  digestive  system  are  not 
of  a  special  characte^bnt  either  depend  on  complications  or  are  accident- 
ally connected  with  Vb  disease.  Ulcerations  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  are 
foond  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases.  The  bronchial  mncoos  membrane 
Is  more  or  less  congested.  Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  depending  portions 
of  the  langs  is  sometimes  observed.  Pnlmonary  oedema  occasionally  occnrs. 
Pnenmonitis  is  a  not  infrequent  complication.  The  bronchial  glands  are  apt 
to  be  enlarged  when  pneumonitis  occurs.  There  is  np  ground  for  attributing 
the  enlargement  of  these  glands  to  the  presence  of  the  typhous  material. 

As  regards  the  nervous  system,  more  or  less  cerebral  congestion  is  not 
uncommon,  together  with  serous  effusion  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  lateral  ven- 
tricles, and  subarachnoid  space.  The  effusion,  however,  is  not  turbid  from 
lymph,  and  those  appearances  are  not  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of 
meningitis.  Menfflgeal  inflammation  is  a  very  rare  complication.  The  mor- 
bid appearances  within  the  cranium  are  not  greater  than  are  found  after 
death  from  various  other  diseases,  and  they  have  no  relation  with  the  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  nervous  system.  Parts  of  the  nervous  system  other 
than  the  brain  present  nothing  abnormal. 

In  some  cases  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  notably  flaccid,  and  the  muscular 
structure  is  softened.  The  blood  contained  in  the  heart-cavities,  when  death 
bas  occurred  purely  from  the  fever,  is  often  unusually  dark  and  liquid.  Fi- 
brinous clots  are  found  in  cases  in  which  life  is  destroyed  by  a  complicating 
inflammation  such  as  peritonitis  or  pneumonitis.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  is 
diminished  in  this,  as  in  other  essential  fevers,  when  not  complicated  with 
•n  acute  inflammation.  According  to  Virchow,  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  are  increased. 

The  kidneys  are  in  some  cases  notably  congested  and  in  other  cases  nn- 
Qsnally  pale.  They  are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  the  uriniferous  tubes  filled 
with  exfoliated  epithelium.     The  latter  may  occur  post-mortem. 

Clinical  History. — Typhoid  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  developed  gradually. 
The  time  occupied  in  its  development  is  considered  by  some  as  a  precursory 
or  prodromic  period,  and  by  others  as  a  stage  of  the  disease.  The  latter 
seems  to  me  more  correct.  After  the  development  of  the  disease,  the  most 
convenient  division  of  stages  is  into  septennary  periods.  The  career  of  the 
disease  will  embrace  the  first,  second,  third,  and  sometimes  a  fourth  week. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  patients  are  unable  to  fix  the  precise  date 
of  their  ailments,  so^  imperceptible  is  the  commencement  of  the  disease.     It 
is,  therefore,  often  not  easy  to  determine  accurately  the  duration  of  the  form- 
ing stage.     This  stage  ends  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed.     How  is  the 
latter  to  be  determined  ?    My  rule  is  to  consider  the  fever  as  established  when 
the  patient  takes  to  the  bed.     This  is  an  arbitrary  criterion,  and  not  always 
accurate,  but  the  instances  in  which  patients  take  to  the  bed  before  and  after 
the  full  development  of  the  disease  will  about  compensate  for  each  other. 
Judged  by  the  rule  just  stated,  the  forming  stage  varies  from  one  to  ten  days, 
and  the  mean  duration  is  about  five  days.     Exceptionally,  the  attack  is 
H^ropt,  the  patient  taking  at  once  to  the  bed. 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  belonging  to  the  forming  stage :  Chills, 

^^re  or  less  pronounced,  or  chilly  sensations,  recurring  irregularly,  sometimes 

M//o^ed  by  perspiration  and  sometimes  not.     Cephalalgia,  the  pain  generally 

y^^rred  to  the  frontal  region.     Mental  irritability,  with  difficulty  of  concen- 

r^J^^/Hig  the  attention  or  exerting  the  faculties  of  the  mind.     Loss  of  appetite, 

/^^Btonal  nausea,  and  sometimes  slight  vomiting.     Epistaxis,  in  a  pretty 
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The  cicatrization  never  leads  to  stricture  of  the  intestine.  It  is  not  proht. 
ble  that  the  glands  are  ever  reproduced.  The  process  of  cicatrization  osoaily 
begins  in  the  third  week  of  the  disease,  and  is  going  on  daring  convalescenee. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  this  process  raries  in  different  casei. 
It  is  sometimes  nnnsually  slow,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  persistence  of 
the  abdominal  symptoms,  in  certain  cases,  for  some  time  after  the  career  of 
the  fever  is  ended. 

Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  liable  to  occur  in  one  or  more  of  the  ulcerated 
patches.  It  may  be  due  to  an  extension  of  the  ulceration  to  the  mnseDltr 
and  peritoneal  tunics,  or  to  sloughing  of  these  tunics,  or  to  rapture.  The 
opening  is  sometimes  extremely  small,  if  due  to  ulceration  ;  it  may  be  oo 
larger  than  a  pin's  point.  If  caused  by  sloughing  or  rapture,  the  openiof 
may  be  of  considerable  size.  With  intestinal  perforation  are  associited 
appearances  denoting  acute  peritonitis,  the  latter  being  occasioned  by  tke 
escape  of  the  gaseous  and  other  contents  of  the  intestine  into  the  peritoottl 
sac.  im 

The  series  of  changes  which  have  been  described  as  occurring  especially 
in  the  Peyerian  patches,  also  occur  in  the  solitary  glands.  The  latter  are 
the  seat  of  these  changes  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  bat  not  invariably. 
A  few  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  the  lesions  were  seated  excloslTely 
in  the  solitary  glands.  The  number  of  both  the  Peyerian  patches  and  soli- 
tary glands  which  are  affected  in  different  cases,  vary.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  extent  of  the  intestinal  leeioDS 
and  the  severity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  by  the  abdominal  and  other 
symptoms. 

More  or  less  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  always  associated 
with  the  intestinal  lesions.  The  enlargement  depends  on  the  presence  of 
the  same  deposit  which  takes  place  into  the  Peyerian  and  solitary  glaods. 
The  mesenteric  glands  which  are  in  immediate  relation  to  these  are  esp^ 
cially  affected.  Their  volume  is  often  much  increased  ;  not  infrequently  tbey 
attain  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  diminish  in  size  as  the  sloughing 
process  is  going  on  within  the  intestine,  and  gradually  the  deposit  is  entirely 
absorbed.  Exceptionally,  sloughing  takes  place  within  the  mesenteric  glands, 
the  slough  separating  and  being  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  This 
is  an  occasional  source  of  peritonitis,  developed  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  foregoing  lesions  are  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.  In  a  greater  or  less 
degree  they  are  always  present,  and  tbey  occur  in  no  other  disease.  Tbey 
are  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  as  the  eruption  in  smallpox  is  character- 
istic of  that  disease.  They  do  not  constitute  the  disease,  more  than  the 
eruption  constitutes  smallpox ;  but  they  sustain  to  the  disease  a  defioite. 
fixed  pathological  relation,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It  has  beeo 
conjectured  that  sloughing  and  ulceration  within  the  intestine  do  not  always 
take  place,  but  that  the  deposit  is  sometimes  absorbed  here  as  it  is  within 
the  mesentecic  glands.  With  regard  to  this  point  we  lack  positive  inforoa- 
tion.  The  solitary  glands  within  the  caecum  and  colon  are  occasionally  the 
seat  of  lesions  like  those  which  constantly  occur  in  the  small  intestine.  Per- 
foration of  the  large  intestine  has  been  known  to  occur  in  several  cases. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  certain  of  the  symptoms  and  complications  of 
typhoid  fever  are  attributable  to  septtccemta  from  resorption  of  the  typhoid 
material.  This  supposition  is  without  any  solid  foundation.  The  symptoms 
and  complications  attributed  to  septicaemia  thus  induced  occur  in  typhus  af 
well  as  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  the  former  of  these  affections  there  is  oo 
deposit  analogous  to  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  latter. 

The  spleen  is  more  or  less  enlarged  and  softened  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.    The  other  abdominal  viscera  present  only  accidental  lesions.  Minate 
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ulcerations  in  the  pharynx  and  cesophagns  are  observed  in  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cases,  and  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  sometimes  occurs. 

Important  lesiona^nated  elsewhere  than  in  the  digestive  system  are  not 
of  a  special  charactqcbnt  either  depend  on  complications  or  are  accident- 
ally connected  with|R  disease.  Ulcerations  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  are 
foond  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases.  The  bronchial  macous  membrane 
is  more  or  less  congested.  Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  depending  portions 
of  the  longs  is  sometimes  observed.  Pulmonary  oedema  occasionally  occurs. 
Pneumonitis  is  a  not  infrequent  complication.  The  bronchial  glands  are  apt 
to  be  enlarged  when  pneumonitis  occurs.  There  is  np  ground  for  attributing 
the  enlargement  of  these  glands  to  the  presence  of  the  typhous  material. 

As  regards  the  nervous  system,  more  or  less  cerebral  congestion  is  not 
uncommon,  together  with  serous  effusion  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  lateral  ven- 
tricles, and  subarachnoid  space.  The  effusion,  however,  is  not  turbid  from 
lymph,  and  those  appearances  are  not  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of 
meningitis.  MenMgeal  inflammation  is  a  very  rare  complication.  The  mor- 
bid appearances  within  the  cranium  are  not  greater  than  are  found  after 
death  from  various  other  diseases,  and  they  have  no  relation  with  the  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  nervous  system.  Parts  of  the  nervous  system  other 
than  the  brain  present  nothing  abnormal. 

In  some  cases  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  notably  flaccid,  and  the  muscular 
strncture  is  softened.  The  blood  contained  in  the  heart-cavities,  when  death 
bas  occurred  purely  from  the  fever,  is  often  unusually  dark  and  liquid.  Fi- 
brinous clots  are  found  in  cases  in  which  life  is  destroyed  by  a  complicating 
inflammation  such  as  peritonitis  or  pneumonitis.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  is 
diminished  in  this,  as  in  other  essential  fevers,  when  not  complicated  with 
•n  acute  inflammation.  According  to  Virchow,  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  are  increased. 

The  kidneys  are  in  some  cases  notably  congested  and  in  other  cases  nn- 
Qsaally  pale.  They  are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  the  uriniferous  tubes  filled 
with  exfoliated  epithelium.     The  latter  may  occur  post-mortem. 

Clinical  History. — Typhoid  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  developed  gradually. 
The  time  occupied  in  its  development  is  considered  by  some  as  a  precursory 
or  prodromic  period,  and  by  others  as  a  stage  of  the  disease.  The  latter 
seems  to  me  more  correct.  After  the  development  of  the  disease,  the  most 
convenient  division  of  stages  is  into  septennary  periods.  The  career  of  the 
disease  will  embrace  the  first,  second,  third,  and  sometimes  a  fourth  week. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  patients  are  unable  to  Gx  the  precise  date 
of  their  ailments,  so^  imperceptible  is  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  It 
is,  therefore,  often  not  easy  to  determine  accurately  the  duration  of  the  form- 
ing stage.  This  stage  ends  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed.  How  is  the 
latter  to  be  determined  1  My  rule  is  to  consider  the  fever  as  established  when 
the  patient  takes  to  the  bed.  This  is  an  arbitrary  criterion,  and  not  always 
accurate,  but  the  instances  in  which  patients  take  to  the  bed  before  and  after 
the  full  development  of  the  disease  will  about  compensate  for  each  other. 
Jodged  by  the  rule  just  stated,  the  forming  stage  varies  from  one  to  ten  days, 
and  the  mean  duration  is  about  five  days.  Exceptionally,  the  attack  is 
aompt,  the  patient  taking  at  once  to  the  bed. 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  belonging  to  the  forming  stage :  Chills, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  or  chilly  sensations,  recurring  irregularly,  sometimes 
followed  by  perspiration  and  sometimes  not.  Cephalalgia,  the  pain  generally 
referred  to  the  frontal  region.  Mental  irritability,  with  difficulty  of  concen- 
trating the  attention  or  exerting  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Loss  of  appetite, 
occasional  nausea,  and  sometimes  slight  vomiting.     Epistaxis,  in  a  pretty 
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large  proportion  of  cases.  Pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs.  LooseneH  of  ibe 
bowels,  or  bjpercatharsis  if  a  mild  porgative  be  given.  Laasilode  and 
progressive  debility  ontil,  at  length,  the  patient,  wbjuip  to  this  time,  bis 
kept  up  with  more  or  less  effort,  feels  compelled  to  taftto  the  bed. 

Of  the  symptoms  in  the  foregoing  list,  those  espeoHy  of  diagnostie  m- 
portance  are  looseness  of  the  Iwwels  and  epistaxis.  ^^e  deratien  of  thii 
stage  is  of  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Proceeding  to  notice  the  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  bistorj, 
after  the  forming  stage,  it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  tbem  aocording  to 
the  different  anatomical  systems  to  which  they  are  referable.  They  are  ^i- 
triboted,  after  this  plan*  into  those  referable  to  the  caant«oaiice  or  geoenl 
aspect,  the  nervous  system,  the  digestive  system,  the  akin,  the  respintory 
system,  the  circulation,  and  the  urinary  system. 

Countenance  and  General  Aspeei,.^There  is  no  very  marked  aheratioo  of 
the  countenance  for  the  first  few  days.  The  face  in  the  early  period  of  tbo 
disease  is  usually  more  or  less  flushed.  Afterward,  the  cotntenance  presenti 
a  dull  or  listless  expression,  and  in  severe  cases  there  is  lack  of  any  expres- 
sion, or  an  appearance  of  stupidity.  The  latter  corresponds  with  the  gravitj 
of  the  disease,  and  is  more  and  more  marked  as  the  disease  continaea.  These 
alterations  of  the  physiognomy  are  dependent  on  the  mental  condition. 

The  surface  presents  slight  or  moderate  capillary  congestion,  soch  ss  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  cold.  This  is  most  marked  on  the  face,  and  espe* 
cially  on  the  cheeks.  Distinctly  circumscribed  redness  of  the  cheeks  is  rare 
save  in  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  complicated  with  pneumonitis.  The 
redness  due  to  the  congestion  disappears  on  pressure,  and  returns  more  or 
less  quickly.  In  some  cases  the  hue  of  the  surface  is  slightly  dusky.  The 
capillary  congestion  observable  on  the  face  is  diffused  over  the  body,  bot» 
next  to  the  face,  it  is  most  marked  on  the  hands  and  arms. 

This  symptom  is  much  less  marked  than  in  typhus,  but,  in  view  of  its  coo* 
stancy,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  this  disease,  it  must  be  considered  as  having  a 
pathological  significance.  Probably  it  denotes  a  certain  amount  of  ohstroe- 
tion  to  the  capillary  circulation,  arising  from  the  changed  condition  of  the 
blood.  Slight  or  moderate  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  infrequently 
observed. 

Nervous  Si/stem, — Pain  in  the  head  is  more  or  less  complained  of  during 
the  first  week.     It  is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and  never  has  tb^ 
intensity  of  the  pain  which  belongs  to  the  first  stage  of  acute  meningitis 
It  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  usnally  ceas^ 
during  the  second  week.     The  cephalalgia  is  not  accompanied  with  notab^^ 
intolerance  of  light  and  sounds.     Pain  iu  the  back  is  also  complained  of  t^ 
the  early  part  of  the  disease,  but  is  rarely  a  very  prominent  symptom. 

Delirium  is  manifested  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  I  have  observe^' 
Of  sixty-four  cises  analyzed  with  respect  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  th^^ 
symptom,  it  existed  in  47.^  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  manifested  until  the  secoiP^ 
week,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  week.  Exceptionally,  ^ 
is  manifested  in  the  first  week,  and  even  when  the  patient  first  takes  to  tl^^ 
bed.  Different  cases  differ  much  as  regards  the  degree  of  delirinm — it  mm^y 
be  slight  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  prominent  symptom.  Qenerally,  tlJ^ 
first  evidence  of  mental  aberration  is  temporary  confusion  on  awakening  froU' 
sleep,  the  patient  being  unable  to  recall  where  he  is,  and  asking  incoberei'^ 
questions.  Increasing,  the  patient  talks  incoherently,  and  fnutters  like  • 
person  talking  in  sleep.     Efforts  to  get  out  of  bed  are  common,  and  wbeo 

■  Clinical  Beports  on  Continued  Fever,  based  on  an  analysis  of  164  eases,  etc.,  by 
Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  1852. 
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aitked  where  he  woald  go,  a  frequent  answer  is,  he  wishes  to  go  horae.  In  most 
cases  he  is  easily  persuaded  to  lie  down,  bat  after  a  few  moments  the  effort 
to  get  ap  is  repeatec^Jf  not  watched,  patients  sometimes  get  up  and  suc- 
ceed in  getting  on  ^Br  clothes.  The  delirium  is  always  greater,  and  may 
be  manifested  only^flpHng  the  night.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
delirium  is  of  a  quieT|  passive  kind.  It  apparently  proceeds  from  weakness 
of  mind ;  there  is  inability  to  carry  on  connected  trains  of  thought  The 
incoherent  talking  or  muttering  usually  relates  to  habitual  pursuits.  The 
patient  is  in  a  dreamy  state,  a  succession  of  disjointed  ideas  passing  through 
the  mind. 

There  are  occfltional  exceptions  to  the  rule  regardfng  the  kind  of  delirium. 
It  is  sometimes  noisy  and  active ;  the  patient  shouts,  and  makes  strong  and 
fiersistent  efforts  to  get  up.  Constant  forcible  restraint  is  sometimes  neces- 
8ary.  Fixed  delusions,  either  of  the  senses  or  ideas,  during  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  are  certainly  rare ;  they  may  occur  at  the  time  of  convalescence. 
In  one  of  my  cases  the  patient  fancied  that  he  had  become  immensely  rich, 
and  this  delusion  continued  for  several  days  after  convalescence.  The  deli- 
rium is  io  general  marked  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  So 
far  as  my  observations  go,  persisting,  active  or  violent  delirium,  requiring 
restraint,  is  an  extremely  unfavorable  symptom. 

Patients  are  sometimes  perfectly  coherent,  but  not  rational.  They  reply 
to  questions  at  hap-hazard,  and  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  events  of  their  illness.  In  some  cases  there  are 
DO  manifestations  of  delirium  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  but, 
after  recovery,  there  is  very  little  recollection  of  anything  that  transpired. 
The  delirium  sometimes  has  a  hysterical  character,  consisting  in  emotional 
manifestations — weeping  and  sobbing — the  emotions  being  very  rarely 
mirthful. 

Delirium,  however  prominent  as  a  symptom,  is  no  evidence  of  encephalic 
inflammation.  The  appearances  of  meningitis  are  not  found  after  death  in 
oases  characterized  by  very  active  delirium,  nor  is  there  an  abnormal  amount 
of  congestion.  The  statistical  researches  of  Louis  have  shown  that  delirium 
is  not  constantly  associated  with  any  complications  of  the  fever,  and,  hence, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  dependent  on  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in 
which  consists  the  essential  pathology  of  the  disease. 
'  Irrespective  of  delirium,  the  mental  condition  in  the  second,  third,  and 
foarth  weeks  is  characterized  by  hebetude,  indifference,  inanimation ;  and 
blanted  perception  is  shown  by  various  circumstances.  The  patient  asks  for 
nothiag-^not  for  drink,  although  the  mouth  may  be  dry  and  desiccated,  nor 
fa?  tbtposition  of  the  body  to  be  changed ;  flies  creeping  over  the  face  may 
occasion  little  or  no  annoyance,  etc.  In  grave  cases  the  urine  and  feces  may 
be  passed  in  bed,  not  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  but  through  indiffer- 
ence and  a  reluctance  to  make  any  effort.  The  special  sensM  are  impaired, 
especially  the  sense  of  hearing ;  deafness  in  one  or  both  ears  is  frequently 
marked.  General  and  special  sensibility  are  diminished,  as  a  rule,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  Jenner  and  Qairdner  have  noticed 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  this  disease. 

Wakefulness  is  complained  of  during  the  first  few  days;  the  patient  expe- 
rience discomfort  from  the  want  of  refreshing  sleep.  Afterward,  the  want 
of  sleep  may  not  be  appreciated,  owing  to  the  mental  condition.  The  pa- 
tient, indeed,  may  seem  to  doze  most  of  the  time,  but  without  obtaining  any 
true  sleep.  He  is  easily  aroused,  but  directly  relapses  into  a  pseudo-somno- 
lent state.  This  state  being  one  in  which  the  patient  may  be  said  to  be 
both'  sleeping  and  wakeful,  is  called  coma-vigil^  the  significance  of  the  name 
depending  on  the  incongruity  of  the  words  which  it  combiues.     This  name 
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is  also  applied  to  a  state  occasionally  observed,  in  which  the  patient  is  on- 
conscious  with  the  eyes  open.  In  coma-vigil»  or  the  pseado- somnolent  state, 
from  which  the  patient  is  readily  aroused,  the  mind^  frequently  occopied 
with  a  series  of  disconnected  ideas  or  ^dreamy  delnp&s,  which  give  rise 
to  the  muttering  delirium.  This  combination  of  (llpor  and  deliriom  is 
expressed  by  the  term  typho-mania.  The  want  of  trufsleep  doubtless  con* 
tributes  not  only  to  the  exhaustion,  but  to  delirium  and  other  disordered 
nervous  phenomena,  as  in  delirium  tremens. 

Coma- vigil  and  typho-mania  do  not  involve  a  tendency  to  true  coma;  but, 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  coma  is  gradually  developed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  career  of  the  fever,  and  under  these  circumstances  a  fatal  resolt 
is  to  be  expected.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  coma  is  suddenly  in- 
duced; it  occurs  unexpectedly,  and  in  mild  aa  well  as  in  severe  cases. 
These  cases  generally  end  fatally,  the  mode  of  dying  being  by  apDoet, 
caused  by  the.  loss  of  the  besoin  de  resptrer.  This  apoplectl^coma  is  often 
preceded  by  disturbance  of  the  rhythm  of  respiration,  the  inspiratory  act 
being  shortened  and  quickened. 

Other  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  or  ataxic  symptoms,  d^ 
noting  gravity  of  disease,  are,  grasping  at  invisible  objects  or  carphologia, 
pulling-up  of  the  bedclothes  or  fumbling  with  the  body-linen,  visible  twitch* 
ings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  of  the  extremities,  and  movements  of  the 
tendons  of  the  wrist  perceptible  to  the  touch,  the  latter  called  substdius  ten- 
dinum^  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  or  extremities,  and  convulsions. 
Muscular  rigidity  and  convulsions  are  very  rare,  and  betoken  a  fatal  tenni- 
nation.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pathological  condition  giving 
rise  to  convulsions  and  coma  is  generally,  if  not  always,  uraemia.  In  most 
of  these  cases  the  urine  will  be  found  to  be  albuminous,  but  arsBmia  maj 
occur  without  albuminuria. 

Digestive  System. — Anorexia  is  the  rule,  but  to  this  rule  there  are  excep- 
tions ;  the  appetite  is  sometimes  preserved  throughout  the  disease.  Food  is 
sometimes  acceptable  when,  owing  to  the  mental  condition,  it  is  not  asked 
for.  Thirst  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom,  until  perception  becomes 
blunted.  Drink,  although  not  asked  for,  is  often  taken  with  avidity  wb(*n 
given.  The  condition  of  the  mouth  would  involve  a  desire  for  drink,  were 
the  ability  to  perceive  morbid  sensations  not  impaired. 

The  tongue  generally  presents  morbid  appearances.  It  may  be  simply 
furred  or  frosted,  but  is  oftener  covered  with  a  coating  more  or  less  thick, 
which,  in  different  cases,  is  whitish,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  even  black.  Not 
infrequently  the  coatings  are  thrown  off  once  or  repeatedly,  and  the  sorfac® 
is  then  usually  reddened.  Exfoliation  of  the  coating  or  its  gradual  thioniogi 
the  surface  being  moist  and  of  a  natural  color,  betokens  convalescence.  The 
varied  appearances  of  the  coatings  have  no  special  significance.  The  sor- 
face  of  the  tongoe  is  sometimes  reddened  and  smooth  or  glazed.  It  som^ 
times  becomes  dry  and  hard.  This  occurs  in  coma-vigil ;  the  patient  breath- 
ing with  the  mouth  open,  the  surface  is  desiccated.  It  sometimes  become 
cracked  and  deeply  fissured.  Tremulousness  of  the  tongue,  as  in  cases  of 
delirium  tremens,  is  sometimes  observed,  usually  preceding  or  accompanyini^ 
grave  ataxic  symptoms.  The  tongue,  in  some  cases,  at  an  advanced  period, 
is  protruded  with  apparent  hesitation  and  difficulty,  and,  when  protmded, 
may  not  be  withdrawn,  apparently  from  forgetful ness.  The  delay  in  pro- 
truding and  withdrawing  the  tongue  represents  the  weakness  and  slowness 
of  the  mental  acts. 

Dark  or  black  matter,  called  sordes,  after  the  first  week,  is  apt  to  collect 
upon  the  teeth  and  lips,  especially  in  grave  cases.     Hemorrhage  from  the 
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irnms  is  an  occasional  symptom,  occnrrinfi:  in  mild,  as  well  as  severe,  cases. 
Redness  of. the  gums  and  bleeding  on  slight  pressure  are  common. 

A  rare  but  somewhat  characteristic,  complication  is  inflammation  of  one 
or  both  of  the  parcAd  glands.  It  leads  to  notable  enlargement,  and  the 
appearance  is  like  A$!t  of  ordinary  parotiditis  or  mumps.  But,  nnlii^e  the 
affection  just  namec^  in  the  Rreat  majority  of  cases  suppuration  takes  place, 
and  not  infrequently  more  or  less  sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue.  This  com- 
plication adds  to  the  danger,  and  retards  convalescence.  It  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  the  febrile  career  or  during  convalescence.  It  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  critical  event.  The  discharge  of  pus  is  sometimes  into  the 
meatus  auditarius.  This  complication  occurs  in  typhus,  as  well  as  in  typhoid, 
fever.  It  occurred  in  5  of  30  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  which  I 
recorded  in  the  winter  of  1849-50.  Prior  to  that  year  I  had  never  met 
with  an  example,  and  since  that  year  I  have  met  with  a  very  few  examples 
only,  in  a  mach  larger  field  of  observation. 

Vomiting  is  an  occasional  symptom.  Generally  it  is  a  result  of  over- 
ingestion.  As  regards  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom,  typhoid  fever  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  remitting  fever. 

Diarrhoea  or  looseness  of  the  bowels  exists  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
and  belongs  among  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  was  more 
or  less  marked  in  48  of  74  cases  of  those  which  I  have  analyzed.  In  cases 
analyzed  by  Louis  and  others,  it  existed  in  a  still  larger  proportion.  It  is 
a  prominent  symptom  in  proportion  as  the  intestinal  lesions  are  extensive. 
The  dejections  have  a  yellow,  ochre  color.  They  give  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Exceptionally  constipation  exists,  and  I  have  known  the  dejections  to  have 
a  natural  appearance  throughout  the  disease.  The  bowels  are  sometimes 
evacuated  in  bed  from  indifference,  and  sometimes  from  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  ani.     The  involuntary  evacuations  denote  great  gravity  of  disease. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  It 
occurred  in  3  of  73  cases  which  I  have  analyzed.  Adding  to  these  cases 
analyzed  by  Louis,  Jenner,  and  Murchison,  the  number  is  312.  Of  these 
cases,  hemorrhage  occurred  in  32.  As  regards  the  rate  of  fatality  among 
the  cases  in  which  hemorrhage  occurs,  facts  collected  by  different  observers 
differ.  Of  the  three  cases  in  the  collection  of  cases  which  I  have  analyzed, 
two  ended  in  recovery.  Since  that  analysis  I  have  recorded  three  cases  in 
private  practice,  in  two  of  which  the  hemorrhage  was  so  profuse  as  to  in- 
duce syncope  and  loss  of  pulse  at  the  wrist  for  several  hours.  All  these 
cases  ended  in  recovery.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  therefore,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  that  of  Graves,  Trousseau,  and  Kennedy,  going  to  show 
that  this  event  is  not  of  unfavorable  omen.  The  facts,  however,  upon  which 
this  conclusion  is  based  are  negative ;  and  facts  observed  by  Louis,  Chomel, 
Jenner,  and  others,  show  that  the  loss  of  blood  sometimes  proves  fatal.  Of 
803  cases  analyzed  by  James  Jackson,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurred 
in  81,  and  of  these  cases  20  terminated  favorably.  Dr.  Sutton,  of  Ken- 
tocky,  states  with  respect  to  this  event,  "  I  have  found  hemorrhage  in  the 
laat  stage  much  less  fatal  than  I  was  prepared  to  expect  from  reading  or 
reflection.  I  remember  but  ten  cases  in  which  it  occurred.  In  two  only  did 
death  follow  "  He  adds,  in  a  note,  "  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen 
several  other  cases,  but  no  death."'  The  hemorrhage  occurs  late  in  the  dis- 
ease, and,  in  most  instances,  is  from  the  intestinal  ulcers. 

Other  abdominal  symptoms  are,  meteorism  or  tympanites,  tenderness  or 
pain  on  pressure,  and  gurgling.  The  abdomen  is  always  resonant  from  the 
presence  of  gas  in  the  colon  ;  frequently  there  is  more  or  less  disteusion,  and 

I  On  Typhoid  Fever,  Loaisville,  1850. 
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sometimes  the  tympanitic  enlargement  is  great.  Tenderness  on  pressare  ia 
the  iliac  region,  especially  on  the  right  side,  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  entirely 
absent.  Sudden  and  forcible  pressure  may  be  required  for  the  roanifestAtioo 
of  pain,  if  perception  be  mnch  blnnted.  The  ienderiMSss  is  often  marked, 
and  sometimes  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  Oargling  on 
pressare  in  the  iliac  region,  as  a  sound,  and  as  a  tactile  sensation,  is  a  freqaent 
symptom.  These  three  symptoms,  viz.,  meteorism  or  tympanites,  iliac  ieo- 
derness,  and  gargling,  especially  the  two  former,  conjoined  with  diarrhcea  or 
looseness,  and  ochre  discharges,  form  a  group  of  abdominal  symptoms  highly 
diagnostic  of  this  form  of  fefer.  The  tympanites,  tenderness,  and  gnrgling, 
as  regards  their  prominence,  are  not  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  intes- 
tinal lesions. 

Perforation  of  the  small  or,  in  rare  instances,  the  large  intestine  occon 
in  a  certain  proportion  of.  cases.  Of  my  73  cases,  it  took  place  in  only  two. 
Of  fatal  cases  collected  by  Louis,  Murchison,  Bristowe,  together  with  the 
records  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  making  in  all  185,  perforation  oc- 
curred in  38,  the  proportion  being  a  fraction  under  one-fifth.  Of  231  cases 
(20  cases  fatal)  analyzed  by  Prof.  Pfeufer,  of  Munich,  perforation  occurred 
in  5.  It  occurs  late  in  the  disease  or  during  convalescence,  and  sometimes 
even  after  apparent  recovery  from  the  fever.  It  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the 
fever  appears  to  be  mild  as  often  as  when  the  fever  is  severe,  a  fact  which  it 
consistent  with  a  statement  already  made,  viz.,  that  the  severity  of  the  fever 
does  not  correspond  with  the  amount  of  intestinal  lesions. 

Perforation  gives  rise  to  peritonitis,  which  is  generally  developed  abmptly. 
The  sudden  occurrence  of  notable  tenderness  diffused  over  the  abdomen,  and 
abdominal  pain,  increased  tympanitic  distension,  rigidity  of  abdominal  walls, 
with  marked  frequency  of  pulse,  prostration,  haggard  expression  of  counte- 
nance etc.,  point  to  peritonitis  from  perforation.  In  some  cases,  the  per- 
foration being  quite  small,  the  development  of  the  peritonitis  is  gradual ;  it 
may  be  circumscribed  under  these  circumstances.  The  existence  of  perito- 
nitis and  its  sudden  development  do  not  invariably  denote  perforation.  Peri- 
tonitis in  typhoid  fever  may  be  caused  by  the  evacuation  into  the  peritoneal 
sac  of  the  typhoid  matter  within  a  mesenteric  gland.  It  may  occur  irre- 
spective of  either  this  cause  or  perforation.  Probably  in  most  of  the  reputed 
cases  of  recovery  after  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis,  perforation  was  not  in- 
volved.    Peritonitis  from  perforation  is  almost  certainly  fatal. 

Skin. — Of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  skin,  the  most  important  is  a 
characteristic  eruption.  The  eruption  consists  of  isolated  papules,  gene- 
rally limited  to  the  trunk,  of  a  rose  or  pink  color,  called  by  Louis  lenticular 
rose-colored  spots.  They  arc  slightly  elevated,  and  therefore  are  papuUt,  not 
maculse.  The  elevation  is  distinctly  felt  if  the  finger  be  carried  lightly  over 
them.  They  are  slightly  oval  in  form,  and  are  from  one  to  two  lines  in  dia- 
meter. The  redness  momentarily  disappears  on  light  pressure.  The  number 
of  papules  is  generally  small,  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  exceeding  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  sometimes  only  four  or  five  can  be  discovered.  Exception- 
ally they  are  abundant  over  the  trunk,  and  the  eruption  sometimes  extends 
to  the  extremities.  Fresh  papules  appear  from  time  to  time  daring  the 
-course  of  the  fever,  taking  the  place  of  those  of  anterior  date.  They  are  to 
be  sought  for  over  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  front,  and  over  the  back  ;  they 
are  sometimes  found  exclusively  in  the  latter  situation. 

Reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  forming  stage,  the  eruption  appears 
between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  day.  Dating  from  the  time  of  taking  to 
the  bed,  it  is  observed  between  the  second  and  twelfth  day,  the  average  time 
of  the  appearance  being  about  the  seventh  day.  Papules  continue  to  dis- 
appear and  appear  during  the  career  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  the  erap- 
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tion  persists  into  the  stage  of  coovalescence.  The  papules  are  not  apparent 
after  death. 

The  emptlon  is  not  iDvariably  present.  In  the  T3  cases  which  I  have 
analysed,  it  existed  in  49.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  occurs  varies 
ill  different  years,  as  my  statistics  show.  It  appears  to  be  less  freqaent  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city.  According  to  Jenner,  it  is  less  frequent  in 
ehildren  than  in  adults.  The  copiousness  of  the  eruption  is  no  evidence  of 
severity  of  the  fever,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  likely  to  be  absent  in 
mild  aa  io  severe  cases.  A  scarlet  rash  occasionally  precedes  the  character- 
istic rose  eruption. 

Miliary  vesicles  or  sudamina  are  not  infrequently  observed  in  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  disease  on  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen.  Louis 
attributed  to  this  eruption  considerable  diagnostic  value,  but  on  insufficient 
groond.  It  is  observed  in  various  affectfons  in  -which  perspiration  occurs* 
PetechisB  or  minute  ecchymoses  are  occasionally  observed.  These  do  not 
denote  unusual  gravity  of  the  disease ;  they  occur  in  mild  as  well  as  severe 


Bluish  patches  of  irregular  form,  from  three  to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  are 
occasionally  observed  on  the  abdomen,  back,  and  thighs.  They  are  not 
peculiar  to  this  disease,  and  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  mild  than  severe 
cases. 

Perspiration  more  or  less  abundant,  and  recurring  more  or  less  frequently, 
is  observed  in  about  one-half  of  cases,  exclusive  of  its  occurrence  at  the  time 
of  convalescence  or  just  before  death.  It  occurs  in  about  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  fatal  cases  and  those  ending  in  recovery.  Observation  does  not  show 
a  connection  between  this  symptom  and  any  particular  antecedent  events; 
bot,  taking  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  as  a  criterion  of  the  gravity  of  the 
disease,  and  comparing  the  pulse  before  and  after  the  occurrence  of  perspi- 
ration, in  the  majority  of  cases  improvement  follows.  While  this  symptom, 
therefore,  has  no  bearing  on  the  prognosis,  it  often  betokens  some  ameliora- 
tion. It  is  not  certain  whether  the  perspiration  produce  the  amelioration 
or  proceed  from  it.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  at  night.  As  a  rule,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  career  of  the  fever,  the  skin  is  dry.  The  temperature 
of  the  body  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  circulation. 

Oangrene  has  never  occurred  in  my  experience  except  in  situations  ex- 
posed to  pressure.  Spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  extremities  and  genitals  has 
been  observed.  Oangrene,  as  well  as  troublesome  ulcers,  is  liable  to  follow 
▼esieation.  The  liability  to  bed-sores  on  the  nates,  hips,  and  shoulders,  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  These  may  be  prevented  by  changing  from  time  to 
time  the  position  of  the  body,  the  use  of  air-pillows,  etc.  Erysipelas  is  an 
occasional  complication  of  typhoid  fever. 

Re$p%ratory  System. — Cough  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  unless  some 
onusnal  pulmonary  complication  exists ;  but  slight  or  moderate  cough  is 
almost  invariably  present,  proceeding  from  subacute  bronchitis,  or,  perhaps, 
from  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  similar  to  that  of  the  skin.  A 
sibilant  rale  is  frequently  heard  over  the  chest  on  auscultation. 

Pneumonitis  is  a  not  infrequent  complication.  It  occurred  in  12  of  T3 
eases  which  I  have  analyzed.  This  complication  is  rendered  probable  by 
prominence  of  cough  and  accelerated  breathing  ;  but  the  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence is  afforded  by  the  physical  signs.  This  complication  is  sometimes  quite 
latent  as  regards  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  is  determinable  only  by  physical 
exploration.  The  existence  of  pneumonitis  adds  to  the  danger,  but  by  no 
means  precludes  recovery.  Irrespective  of  any  pulmonary  complication, 
except  subacute  bronchitis,  the  frequency  of  the  respirations  is  increased, 
the  average  being  about  21  per  minute. 
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Freqaent  Bighing  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  a  foreronner 
of  ataxic  symptoms  of  grave  omen.  A  spasmodic  or  jerking  Inspiration, 
when  pueamonitis  does  not  exist,  is  an  important  symptom  as  a  preennorof 
coma.  This  statement  holds  good  in  other  forms  of  fever  than  typhoid.  Of 
the  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  this  symptom  was  noted  in  16,  and  In  0D^ 
half  of  these  cases,  death  by  coma  followed  within  a  period  varying  ftm 
twelve  hours  to  four  days.  The  importance  of  this  symptom  is  enhanced  bj 
the  fact  that  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  when  no  other  symptoms  deaote 
impending  coma.  This  was  true  of  several  of  the  cases  which  I  hm 
observed. 

Epistaxis  has  been  mentioned  as  a  symptom  of  diagnostic  valne  In  the 
forming  stage.  It  occurs  not  infrequently  afterward,  especially  in  the  earlj 
part  of  the  febrile  career ;  and  in  some  cases  it  occurs  repeatedly.  Of  tlM 
73  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  it  occurred  once  or  repeatedly  in  21.  Oen- 
erally  the  hemorrhage  is  small,  but  occasionally  it  is  profuse,  and  it  may  even 
require  to  be  arrested  by  mechanical  means.  When  slight  or  moderate,  it 
does  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Laryngitis  and  oedema  of  the  glottis  are  occasional  complicaUons  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Circulation  and  Temperature  — More  or  less  acceleration  of  the  pnlse 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  disease.  The  acceleration  varies  considenblj 
in  different  cases  and  at  different  periods  of  the  disease  in  the  same  cue. 
An  analysis  of  my  cases  shows  a  greater  average  frequency  in  fatal  cases 
than  in  those  ending  in  recovery.  As  a  rule,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  is 
in  proportion  to  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  The  danger  is  usually  con- 
siderable if  the  pulse  exceed  120  per  minute,  and  the  danger  is  augmented 
in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the  frequency  rises  higher  than  this.  The  mean 
frequency  in  the  cases  not  proving  fatal,  of  those  which  I  have  analyzed,  was 
93 ;  in  the  fatal  cases,  110.  In  some  mild  cases  the  average  frequency  dar- 
ing the  whole  of  the  disease  is  less  than  the  average  frequency  of  health. 
In  one  of  my  cases  the  average  frequency  was  69.  But  in  these  cases  the 
pulse  at  times  exceeds  the  healthy  standard.  Hence,  the  pulse  may  at  times 
fall  below  the  standard  of  health.  This  is  not  infrequently  observed  at  or 
near  the  time  of  convalescence.  I  have  noted  it  as  low  as  64,  60,  and  40. 
Others  have  observed  it  to  fall  still  lower.  Oftener  the  pulse  continues  more 
or  less  accelerated  after  convalescence  is  declared.  A  sudden  and  consider- 
able increase  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  denotes  the  occurrence  of>  some 
important  event,  such  as  pneumonitis  or  peritonitis.  The  frequency  of  tbe 
pulse  may  vary  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  The  increase  is  sometitnes 
in  the  morning  and  sometimes  in  the  evening.  So  far  as  my  observations 
go,  regular  exacerbations  of  fever,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse,  or  remissions, 
are  rarely  observed. 

As  regards  character^  of  the  pulse  other  than  frequency,  It  is  often  quick 
and  vibratory,  but  rarely  hard  or  resisting.  It  denotes  increased  action,  bot 
not  increased  power  of  the  ventricular  systole.  It  becomes  feeble  or  com- 
pressible in  proportion  as  it  is  frequent.  The  force  is  always  notably  dimin- 
ished if  the  frequency  much  exceed  120.  An  unfavorable  progress  of  tbe 
disease  toward  asthenia  is  shown  by  progressive  increase  in  frequency  and 
diminution  of  force.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart, 
on  auscultation  over  the  apex,  is  notably  lessened,  and  may  be  inappreciable. 

More  or  less  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body  is  the  rule.  Perhaps  the 
rule,  that  at  some  period  in  the  disease  the  temperature  is  raised.  Is  without 
any  exceptions ;  but,  at  certain  periods,  the  heat  may  not  exceed,  and  evea 
fall  below,  the  standard  of  health.  The  researches  of  Wunderlich,  embrac- 
ing an  examination  of  700  cases  by  means  of  tbe  thermometer  in  the  axilla, 
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show  a  progressive  increase  of  temperatare  for  the  first  three  days  to  be  the 
role.  -  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  temperatare  asaallj  rises  to  108^.5 
Fahr.  If,  io  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  thermometer  show  a  greater 
increase  than  this,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  whereas,  a  decline  of  the 
temperatare  in  the  morning  to  near  the  normal  standard  is  evidence  of  con- 
valescence. Wunderlich's  researches  ^ow  a  regular  oscillation  of  tempera- 
ture between  morning  and  eveping,  the  difference  being  aboat  one  degree 
op  to  the  time  of  convalescence,  when  the  oscillations  become  mach  greater, 
the  difference  being  four  or  five  degrees,  the  temperatare  in  the  morning 
being  at  the  normal  standard  98^  or  lower.  A  high  elevation  of  temperatare 
in  the  morning,  viz.,  106^  to  108^,  indicates  the  approach  of  death.  The 
laws  of  the  disease,  as  regards  temperature,  are  considered  by  Wanderlich 
and  others  as  characteristic,  so  that  the  thermometer  may  be  useful  in  diag- 
nosis as  well  as  prognosis.^ 

Urine. — The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  of  high  specific  gpravity  until  the 
approach  of  convalescence,  when  it  becomes  abundant  and  of  a  low  specific 
gravity.  Daring  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  the  urea  and  uric 
acid  are  absolutely  increased.  The  coloring  matter  is  also  more  abundant 
than  in  health.  The  presence  of  albumen  during  a  portion  of  the  febrile 
career  is  not  very  uncommon.  Abeille  found  it  in  12  of  95  cases.  Of  282 
cases  observed  by  Murchison,  Parkes,  Solon,  and  others,  albuminuria  oc- 
corred  in  93,  being  about  82  per  cent.  Abeille,  who  has  studied  with  care 
the  occurrence  of  transient  albuminuria  in  this  and  other  affections,  states 
that  it  is  a  symptom  denoting  always  gravity  of  the  disease.  Of  the  12 
cases  noted  by  this  observer,  in  6  the  disease  was  fatal.  The  abundance  of 
albumen  denotes  a  proportionate  gravity.  This  symptom  occurs  in  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of  the  disease,  and  may  continue  for  a  period  varying  from 
24  hoars  to  12  days.  In  the  fatal  cases  in  which  it  occurs,  it  continues  up 
to  the  time  of  death.  In  the  cases  studied  by  Abeille,  the  kidneys  after 
death  were  simply  congested,  no  deposit  or  structural  change  existing.  He 
Bopposes  that  the  albuminuria  proceeds,  partly  from  congestion  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  in  part  from  a  morbid  change  in  the  blood. 

Renal  casts  in  the  urine  are  sometimes  observed.  These  denote  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  either  existing  prior  to  the  fever,  or  developed  as  a  complica- 
tion. If,  with  or  without  renal  casts  or  albuminuria,  the  urine  be  notably 
deficient  in  urea,  ursemia  is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  probable  that  coma 
and  convulsions  occurring  in  the  progress  of  typhoid  fever  are  due  to  ursBmic 
poisoning. 

The  drine  is  sometimes  retained  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  owing  to 
the  blunted  perception,  the  bladder  may  become  greatly  distended.  The 
practitioner  should  not  omit  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  by 
manual  examination  of  the  abdomen,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  resort  seasonably  to  the  use  of  the  catheter  when  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  urine  is  often  passed  in  bed,  sometimes  from  indifference  and 
sometimes  from  incontinence. 

In  order  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
opoo  certain  points  which  shall  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  febrile 
career.  The  time  of  taking  to  the  bed  is  a  convenient,  and,  in  a  collection 
of  cases,  a  tolerably  correct  criterion  of  the  full  development  of  the  fever. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  any  circumstance  which  will  answer  equally  well  to  de- 
note the  date  of  convalescence.  The  career  of  the  fever  rarely  ends  ab- 
roptly  ;  the  termination  in  convalescence,  like  the  development,  is  gradual. 
The  decision  that  a  patient  is  to  be  considered  convalescent  is  a  matter  of 

*  For  farther  details,  vidt  Aitken's  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
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jadgroent,  and  is  to  be  based  on  the  ensemble  of  symptoms.  Different  prac- 
titioners wonid  differ  in  individaal  cases  as  to  the  precise  day  of  convalet- 
cence.  This  fact  disposes  at  once  of  the  doctrine  of  critical  daja.  A 
believer  in  this,  doctrine  wonld  be  likely  to  fix  upon  a  critical  day  as  the  data 
on  which  the  fever  ends,  whereas,  a  non-believer  wonld  be  as  likely  to  fix 
upon  some  other  day  ;  hence,  it  is  clear  that  observations  collected  by  be- 
lievers in  critical  days  wonld  go  to  support  the  doctrine.  Of  42  cases, 
ending  in  recovery,  which  I  have  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  daration  of  the 
fever,  dating  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed  to  the  time  when  the  im- 
provement in  all  the  symptoms  was  sufficient  for  the  patients  to  be  considered 
convalescent,  the  average  duration  was  16  days.  The  mazimam  daratioa 
was  28  days ;  the  minimum  5  days.  The  mean  duration  in  75  cases  observed 
by  Mnrchison,  was  a  fraction  over  24  days.  This  greater  duration  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  commencement  being  fixed  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
date  of  taking  to  the  bed.  Of  45  fatal  cases  in  my  collection,  the  meaa 
duration  was  a  fraction  over  14  days,  the  maximum  being  26,  and  the  mini- 
mum 9  days.  The  mean  duration  in  12  fatal  cases  observed  by  Mnrchison, 
was  a  fraction  over  22  days.  The  average  duration  of  convalescence  is  from 
one  to  two  weeks. 

Relapses  of  typhoid  fever  are  sometimes  observed.  Several  examples  have 
fallen  under  my  observation.  A  return  of  the  fever  may  take  place  afier 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  convalescence,  and  the  patient  past 
through  a  second  career,  the  eruption  and  other  characteristic  symptomi 
being  reproduced.  The  duration  of  the  second  career  is  usually  shorter, 
and  the  severity  greater  than  the  first,  but  a  fatal  termination  is  rare. 

In  231  cases  occurring  in  six  months,  in  Munich,  in  1856-57,  analysed 
by  Prof.  Pfeufer,  there  were  seven  examples  of  relapse.  Of  these  7  eases 
4  were  fatal,  the  large  rate  of  fatality  being  a  deviation  from  the  rule  in 
relapsing  cases.  **  After  death  two  sets  of  ulcers  were  found  in  the  intes- 
tines, corresponding  to  the  two  attacks  of  fever."' 

The  complications  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever 
have  been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  referable  to  different 
anatomical  symptoms.  Typhoid  fever  may  be  associated  with  scarlatina, 
rubeola,  diphtheria  and  perhaps  with  typhas.  Occasional  sequels  are,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  and  subcutaneous  abscesses.  Progressive  emaciation 
and  death  from  inanition  have  been  known  to  follow ;  but  in  many  instances, 
nutrition  becomes  extremely  active  after  recovery,  and  the  patient  attains  to 
a  greater  weight  than  ever  before.  The  mental  powers  in  some  cases  are 
enfeebled  for  a  considerable  period. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Typhoid  Perer  Continaed — Causation — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Typhas  Perer — Anatomical 
Characters — Clinioal  History — Causation — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Non-identity  of  Typhas 
and  Typhoid  Fever. 

The  anatomical  characters  and  clinical  history  of  typhoid  fever  have  been 
considered  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  it  remains  to  consider  the  causa- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  prognosis  of  this  disease  before  entering  on  the  consider- 
ation of  tophus  fever. 
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Causatioii.-— Typhoid  fever  is  not  restricted  within  any  geographical 
lliniu ;  it  is  eDdemic  in  every  qoarter  of  the  globe.     In  certain  of  the  so- 
called  malarious  districts  it  is  not  observed,  as  distinct  from  remitting  fever ; 
t»Qt  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  these  districts,  it  is  obscured  by  being 
blended  with  periodical  fever.     It  is  certain  that  in  some  sitaations  in  this 
€^ootry,  well-marked  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  hardly  known  so  long  as 
malarioQs  fevers  were  rife,  but  jtbe  former  became  the  common  form  of  fever 
mfter  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  ceased  to  prevail.    Of  this  fact  I  have 
been  personally  cognizant  in  two  situations,  viz.,  Buffalo  and  Louisville.    As 
rei^ards  the  seasons  of  the  year,  it  shows  a  decided  predilection  for  the  autumn. 
Of  45  cases  which  I  have  analyzed  with  reference  to  this  point,  16  were  in 
October,  9  in  November,  and  12  in  December.    It  is  stated  that  a  warm  dry 
■ommer  favors  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  following  autumn. 

A  decided  predisposing  influence  pertains  to  age.  Young  persons  are 
chiefly  liable  to  it.  Murchison  states  the  mean  age  in  1,772  cases  admitted 
into  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  to  have  been  a  fraction  over  21  years.  It 
occurs  but  rarely  in  infancy.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  childhood.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cases  of  so-called  infantile  remitting  fever  are 
cases  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  extremely  rare  after  50  years  of  age ;  but  well 
authenticated  cases  of  its  occurrence  after  that  age,  and  even  in  old  persons, 
have  been  reported  by  Lombard,  Trousseau,  Wilks,  and  others.  It  is  stated 
that  the  glands  of  Peyer  begin  to  disappear  after  adult  life,  and  traces  of 
their  existence  only  are  apparent  after  forty-five  years.  This  will  account 
for  absence  of  the  lesions  of  these  glands  after  fifty  years  of  age. 

Both  sexes  appear  to  be  about  equally  liable  to  the  disease.  It  was  ob- 
served by  Louis  to  occur  especially  among  persons  who  had  resided  for  a 
short  period  only  in  Paris.  It  has  been  observed  to  prevail  among  recent 
residents  in  other  cities.  Generally  patients  are  in  good  health  when  attacked ; 
other  diseases  do  not  seem  to  predispose  to  it.  No  causative  influences  re- 
lating to  social  position,  occupation,  or  habits  of  life,  have  been  ascertained. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  solid  ground  for  the  notion  which  has  been 
held  by  Carnot  and  some  other  French  writers,  that  the  diminished  preva- 
lence of  smallpox,  in  consequence  of  vaccination,  has  rendered  typhoid  fever 
more  prevalent 

With  respect  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  there  is  not  unanimity 
of  opinion.  That  it  may  be  communicated  under  certain  circumstances  is 
certain,  and  that  it  frequently  or  generally  originates  spontaneously,  that  is, 
irrespective  of  contagion  or  infection,  is  perhaps  equally  certain.  Assuming 
these  statements  to* be  correct,  this  is  one  of  the  diseases,  the  special  cause 
of  which  may  be  generated  without  the  body  and  reproduced  within  the 
body. 

The  contagiousness  of  typhoid  fever  is  proven  by  instances  in  which  per- 
sons, having  contracted  the  disease  in  one  locality,  go  to  another  in  which 
the  disease  was  not  prevailing,  and  of  the  residents  in  the  latter  locality 
with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact,  a  greater  or  less  number  become 
affected.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  reported,^  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  any  on  record  came  under  my  observation,  in  1843.  in  a  little 
settlement  called  North  Boston,  situated  eighteen  miles  from  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  consisting  of  nine  families,  all  being  within  an  area  of  an  hundred 
rods  in  diameter ;  but  the  few  houses  in  which  the  disease  occurred  were 
closely  grouped  together  around  a  tavern,  the  house  farthest  removed  from 
the  tavern  being  only  ten  rods  distant.  A  stranger  from  New  England, 
travelling  in  a  stage-coach  which  passed  through  this  settlement,  had  been 

I  Vide  Morchison,  on  the  Continued  Fevers  of  Qreat  Britain. 
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ill  for  several  days,  and  on  arriving  at  this  stopping- place  was  anahle  to 
proceed  further.  He  remained  at  the  tavern,  and,  after  a  few  days,  died. 
He  was  seen  by  several  physicians  of  the  vicinity,  and  there  can  be  no  doobt 
that  his  disease  was  the  same  as  that  with  which  others  were  sabseqoently 
affected.  Up  to  this  time  typhoid  fever  had  never  been  known  in  that  neigrh* 
borhood.  The  sick  stranger  was  seen  by  the  members  of  all  the  families  ia 
immediate  proximity  to  the  tavern,  with  a  single  exception.  One  family 
named  Stearns,  having  quarrelled  with  the  tavern-keeper,  had  no  intercoorae 
with  the  family  of  the  latter  and  very  little  with  the  other  families,  all  of 
whom  were  tenants  of  the  tavern-keeper.  No  member  of  the  family  of 
Stearns  saw  either  the  sick  stranger  or  any  of  those  who  were  taken  ill  after 
the  stranger's  death.  Members  of  the  family  of  the  tavern-keeper  were  the 
6rst  to  become  affected  ;  the  first  case  occnrring  23  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  stranger.  Other  cases  speedily  occurred  in  the  snrroonding  families. 
In  a  month,  more  than  one-half  the  popnlation,  nnmbering  43,  had  been 
affected,  and  ten  had  died.  Of  the  families  immediately  sarroonding  the 
tavern,  that  of  Steams  alone  escaped  ;  no  case  occurred  in  this  family. 

The  occurrence  of  the  disease  produced  great  excitement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  poisoning  was  suspected,  and  Stearns  was  charged  with  having  poisoned 
a  well  used  in  common  by  all  the  families  except  his  own.  A  fact  which  en* 
couraged  this  suspicion  was,  the  common  well  being  owned  by  the  tavern- 
keeper,  he  had  refused  permission  to  use  it  to  Stearns,  who  had  in  conse- 
quence been  obliged  to  dig  a  well  for  his  own  use.  An  examination  of  the 
water  from  the  common  well  showed  it  to  be  perfectly  pure.  The  disease 
was  undoubtedly  typhoid  fever.  Yisiting  this  settlement  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease,  and  recording  the  symptoms  of  several  cases  then  ia 
progress,  the  clinical  history  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  Moreover,  I  made  an  examination  of  the  body  of  one  of  those 
who  had  died  with  the  disease,  and  found  the  Peyerian  patches  ulcerated  and 
the  mesenteric  glands  greatly  enlarged.^ 

Now,  were  it  proposed  to  devise  an  experiment  to  test  the  commnnicability 
of  a  disease,  no  better  plan  could  be  adopted  than  to  introduce  a  case  into  a 
district  where  it  was  not  at  the  time  prevailing,  and  to  procure  free  exposure 
on  the  part  of  some  of  those  residing  in  the  district.  The  experiment  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  the  disease  introduced  had  not  been  hitherto  endemic 
in  that  locality.  And  to  render  the  experiment  as  perfect  as  possible,  by 
divesting  it  of  any  moral  influence,  it  should  be  made  without  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  were  to  be  the  subjects.  If,  under  all  these  circumstances,  a 
large  proportion  of  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  who  had  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  disease  were  attacked  simultaneously  or  in 
quick  succession,  and  thus  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  affection  be  suddenly 
developed,  which  spreads  rapidly  over  a  limited  circuit,  affecting  those  only 
who  had  been  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  the  imported  case  or  with  the  per- 
sons who  were  subsequently  attacked,  others  residing  in  the  same  district,  but 
not  brought  into  contact  with  the  disease,  uniformly  escaping — what  is 
the  logical  deduction  from  the  facts  ?  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  epi- 
demic or  endemic  agencies,  contagion  offers  the  only  adjequate  explanation. 
The  laws  of  probabilities  would  not  authorize  the  supposition  that  the  events 
depended  on  mere  coincidence.  To  undertake  such  an  experiment  would  be 
neither  practicable  nor  justifiable  :  but  it  will  be  seen,  on  reviewing  the  facts 
connected  with  the  development  and  diffusion  of  typhoid  fever  at  North  Bo;*- 
ton,  that  they  embrace  all  the  conditions  for  a  fair  experiment  to  test  the 

>  For  fuller  details,  vide  Clinical  Reports  on  Continaed  Fever,  etc.,  1852,  and  Ameri- 
ean  Journal  of  Medical  Solenoes,  J^^yi  1S45. 
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eontagioQsness  of  the  disease.     If  every  circa mstance  had  been  deliberate! j 
•elected  and  arranged,  they  coald  hardly  have  been  more  complete. 

Althoafrh  this  disease  may  be  undoubtedly  coromanicated  in  some  way 
from  the  sick  to  the  well,  nnder  ordinary  circomstances  it  is  not  diffused  by 
eontagrion.  As  a  rnle,  it  is  not  communicated  to  those  who  come  into  con- 
taet  with  private  patients,  nor  is  it  propagated  among  hospital  patients,  thus 
differing  widely  from  typhus  fever.  There  is  ground  for  the  conjecture  that, 
when  communicated,  the  special  poison  is  derived  from  the  intestinal  dis- 
eharges.  Dr.  William  Budd  and  others  entertain  the  belief  that  the  disease 
invariably  proceeds  from  a  special  poison  contained  in  the  excreta,  and  they 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  by  the  dissemination  of  the  poison 
in  emanations  from  water-closets,  privies,  and  drains.  That  the  alvine  ex- 
creta are  the  media  of  communication  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  evidently  communicated  is  highly  probable,  but  the  doctrine  that  this 
is  invariably  the  causation  is  inconsistent  with  facts  which  appear  to  show 
conclusively  the  spontaneous  generation  of  the  poison  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases. 

Morchison  cites  several  striking  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  in  localities  in 
which  it  appeared  to  be  fairly  attributable  to  emanations  from  obstructed 
drains  and  cesspools,  or  from  drinking-water  tainted  with  sewage.  And, 
regarding  the  poison  as  frequently  thus  generated,  be  proposes,  as  a  name 
for  the  disease,  pythogenic  fever.  That  putrescent  substances,  animal  or 
▼egetable,  and  excrpta,  exert  a  causative  agency,  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly 
probable,  but  whether  as  giving  rise  to  the  special  poison  or  acting  as  aux- 
iliary causes,  cannot  be  considered  as  settled ;  hence,  the  name  is  objection- 
able for  the  reason  that  it  implies  a  doctrine  which  is  hypothetical.  The 
probable  agency  of  noxious  gases  from  drains,  cesspools  and  privies,  or  of 
water  polluted  from  these  sources,  and  of  emanations  from  the  intestinal 
discharges  of  fever  patients,  enforces  the  importance  of  measures  of  pro- 
phylaxis, consisting  of  effective  sewerage,  providing  against  obstructions  of 
hoose-drains,  preventing  leakages  from  these  and  cesspools,  taking  care 
that  the  trapping  of  sinks  and  water-closets  is  complete,  and  the  speedy  re- 
moval of  the  excreta  of  patients  affected  with  the  disease. 

The  interval  from  the  introduction  of  the  poison  into  the  system  and  the 
first  manifestation  of  disease,  or  the  period  of  incubation,  is  supposed  to  be 
from  one  to  two  weeks.  This  disease  is  one  of  those  which  are  very  rarely 
experienced  twice ;  a  person  who  has  had  the  disease  as  a  rnle  is  thereafter 
•naffected  by  the  special  cause. 

DiAONOBis. — Typhoid  fever  is  to  be  discriminated  from  other  essential 
fevers,  more  especially  typhus  and  remitting  fever.  The  differential  diag- 
nosis cannot  be  fully  considered  without  anticipating  the  diagnostic  events 
which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  other  fevers  which  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  discrimination  is  to  be  made  by  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
more  or  less  of  the  events  which  are  diagnostic  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the 
sbsence  of  events  diagnostic  of  other  fevers.  The  points  in  the  clinical  his- 
tory which  are  distinctive  of  typhoid  fever  are  as  follows:  the  gradual  de- 
velopment, the  absence  of  marked  remissions,  the  abdominal  symptoms,  viz., 
diarrhcea  with  ochre-colored  dejections,  tympanites,  tenderness  in  the  iliac 
regions  and  gurgling,  the  occurrence  of  epistaxis  and  the  characteristic 
eroptlon.  Other  points  to  be  taken  into  account  are,  the  autumnal  season, 
■nd  the  youth  of  the  patient.  The  foregoing  points,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  absence  of  features  distinctive  of  other  fevers,  generally  render 
the  discrimiuation  easy,  after  a  certain  duration  of  the  disease.      In  the 
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early  part  of  the  disease,  the  discrimination  is  not  always  easy,  aod  Bome 
delay  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  positive  diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  involves  discrimination  from  several  local  affectioBi.  Cer- 
tain local  affections  may  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  disease  when  thej  ire 
actually  present,  not  as  idiopathic  affections,  but  as  complications,  or  wlieD 
certain  organs  are  functionally  disturbed  in  a  marked  degree  wiibout  uj 
local  affection  more  than  is  incident  to  the  fever.  In  determining  whether 
an  existing  disease  be  an  essential  fever  or  a  local  affection,  the  followiog 
general  considerations  are  to  be  kept  in  view.  They  are  applicable  tlike 
to  typhoid  fever  and  other  essential  fevers. 

l'  The  presence  of  an  access,  or  forming  stage,  of  greater  or  less  dan- 
tion,  is  somewhat  distinctive  of  an  essential  fever.  Local  affections,  u  i 
rule,  are  comparatively  abrupt  in  their  development.  This  conaideratioi  ii 
especially  applicable  to  typhoid  fever. 

2.  The  events  which  denote  fever  of  some  kind  are  to  be  sought  after  in 
the  details  of  the  early  history  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  pointing 
to  any  local  affection. 

8.  It  is  to  be  observed  if  the  general  symptoms,  such  as  prostratioD, 
febrile  movement,  delirium,  etc.,  be  not  greater  than  would  be  expected  u 
symptomatic  of  the  particular  local  affection  which  is  suspected. 

4.  The  events  which  are  distinctive  of  particular  fevers,  and  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  history  of  local  affections,  are  to  be  sought  after ;  for  example, 
the  events  proper  to  typhoid  fever,  such  as  the  eruption,  epistaxis,  and  ab- 
dominal symptoms. 

5.  It  is  to  be  observed  whether  symptoms  are  not  absent  which  woald 
probably  be  present  if  the  suspected  local  affection  existed,  or,  assuming  its 
existence,  if  it  were  a  primary  or  idiopathic  affection^ 

Local  affections  with  which  typhoid  fever  is  liable  to  be  confounded  ire, 
meningitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  acute  tuberculosis,  and  enteritis. 

Acute  meningitis,  as  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever,  is  characterized  bj 
more  intense  cephalalgia,  by  intolerance  of  light  and  sounds,  early  and  active 
delirium,  frequently  by  vomiting  as  a  prominent  symptom,  and  somnolencj 
or  coma  succeeding  the  delirium.  There  is  generally  constipation;  the  ab- 
domen is  not  tympanitic,  bnt  frequently  depressed,  and  iliac  tenderness  is 
wanting.     This  differential  diagnosis  is  required  chiefly  in  children. 

Subacute  bronchitis  is  an  element  of  typhoid  fever.  If  the  bronchitis  be 
unusually  prominent  and  the  fever  unusually  mild,  the  latter  may  be  over- 
looked and  the  disease  considered  a  primary  bronchitis.  This  error  can  only 
happen  in  the  early  part  of  the  fever ;  the  duration  and  progressive  increase 
of  the  disease,  together  with  the  characteristic  events  of  the  fever,  will  lead 
to  a  correction  of  thb  diagnosis. 

Typhoid  fever  may  be  confounded  with  pneumonitis,  when  the  latter  exists 
as  a  complication.  The  existence  of  pneumonitis  is  shown  by  its  physictl 
signs.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  facts  which  show  the 
existence  of  fever  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  pneumonitis,  and  on  the  events 
characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  viz.,  the  abdominal  symptoms  and  eruption. 
Gases  of  primary  pneumonitis,  in  which  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever  may 
be  suspected,  are  cases  of  so-called  typhoid  pneumonitis,  that  is,  pneumonitis 
with  phenomena  denoting  the  typhoid  state,  viz.,  low  delirium,  prostration, 
subsultus  tendinum,  etc. 

Acute  tuberculosis  has  not  infrequently  been  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever. 
The  former  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the  notable  frequency  of  respirations, 
the  prominence  of  the  cough,  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  in  some  cases, 
the  abundance  of  subcrepilant  rales,  by  marked  lividity  in  some  cases,  and 
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l)j  the  absence  of  the  abdomiDal  and  other  characteristic  events  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Typhoid  fe? er  may  be  considered  as  primary  enteritis,  when  the  abdominal 
symptoms  are  unusually  prominent  from  the  beginning.  The  liability  to4his 
error  is  chiefly  in  children.  Events,  other  than  the  abdominal  symptoms, 
belonging  to  the  history  of  typhoid  fever,  are  to  be  sought  after.  Some  of 
these  are  not  as  readily  appreciated  in  children  as  in  adults,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  mind,  and  the  eruption  is  oftener  wanting.  Hence,  typhoid 
fever  in  children  is  not  infrequently  called  enteritis.  With  due  care  in  tracing 
the  development  and  progress  of  the  disease,  this  error  of  diagnosis  should 
generally  be  avoided. 

It  is  evident  that  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  typhoid 
fever  and  of  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded,  viz., 
other  fevers  and  the  local  affections  just  referred  to,  is  an  essential  qnalifica- 
tioD  for  accuracy  in  diagnosis.  This  remark  is  of  general  application  to 
diagnosis. 

Pbognosis. — Of  18,612  cases  aggregated  by  Murchison,  occurring  at  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  in  14  years,  Guy's  Hospital,  St.  Thomas'  Hospital, 
and  King's  Hospital,  of  London,  at  Strasbourg,  Paris,  and  the  provinces  of 
France,  and  the  Infirmary  at  Glasgow,  the  mortality  was  18.52  per  cent,  or 
1  in  6.4.  The  separate  collections  of  cases  which  make  up  the  above  aggre- 
gate show  a  variation  in  mortality  between  16  and  32  percent.  Excluding 
190  cases  at  Strasbourg,  in  which  the  mortality  was  23  per  cent.,  and  147 
cases  at  Paris,  giving  a  mortality  of  32  per  cent.,  the  variation  in  the  remain- 
ing collections  was  between  16  and  a  fraction  over  20  per  cent.  Of  303 
cases  received  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  analyzed  by 
James  Jackson,  42  were  fieital,  being  1  in  a  fraction  over  7,  or  a  fraction 
under  13  per  cent  Of  the  73  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  18  were  fatal, 
nearly  1  in  4,  or  about  24  per  cent 

These  facts  show  considerable  variation  in  the  death-rate  in  different  col- 
lections of  cases  occurring  at  different  places  and  periods.  The  variation  is 
often  considerable  at  different  seasons  in  the  same  place,  and-mider  similar 
drcomstances  as  regards  surroundings  and  treatment.  This  fact  is  shown 
by  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  successive  years  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital.* In  1828,  of  22  cases,  2  died;  in  1829,  of  25  cases^  died  ;  in  1830, 
of  14  cases,  4  died;  in  1831,  of  29  cases,  2  died;  in  183Wof  93  cases,  4 
died;  in  1833,  of  87  cases,  6  died;  in  1834,  of  34  cases,  6  died;  and  in 
1835,  of  35  cases,  6  died.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  differences  in  the 
intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal  issue  at  different  periods  and 
places  must  be  admitted ;  a  fact  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  influence 
of  therapeutical  measures. 

As  regards  age,  Murchison's  statistics  show  the  lowest  rate  of  mortality  to 
be  from  10  to  15  years,  and  the  next  lowest  from  5  to  10  years ;  the  number 
of  cases  analyzed  under  5  years  being  insignificant.  The  highest  rate  under 
55  years  is  from  30  to  35  years.  Jacksou's  statistics  show  the  death-rate  to 
be  greater  above  than  below  30  years.  Jackson's  statistics  show  a  greater 
mortality  in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm  months.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation,  that  vigorous  persons  are  more  likely  to  succumb  than  those  of 
feeble  constitution. 

A  fatal  result  is  rarely  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  Death,  gene- 
rally, is  attributable  to  complications  or  accidents,  such  as  pneumonitis,  peri- 
tonitis, and  occasionally  hemorrhage.     Pre-existing  disease  may  lead  to  a 

I  Report  on  Typhoid  Fever,  hy  James  Jaoksoni  M.  D.,  BostoUi  1888* 
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fatal  result — for  example,  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Unnsasl  seferitj 
of  the  abdominal  lesions  is  sometimes  the  caase  of  death.  Id  the  great  ma- 
jority of  fj^tal  cases  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia.  Apncea  is  combined 
with  asthenia  in  the  cases  in  which  sudden  coma  precedes  death. 

Coma,  probably  nraemic  in  roost  cases,  and  coDTalsions  render  the  prog- 
nosis extremely  unfavorable.  Other  marked  ataxic  symptoms,  sach  as  eir- 
phologia,  subsnltns,  etc.,  are  ominous.  Cases  characterized  by  active  per- 
sistent delirium  usually  end  fatally.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  wbeoerer 
the  pulse  becomes  extremely  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  is  notably  weakened.  Great  prostration  is  evidence  of  great  daoger. 
In  cases  of  pregnancy,  abortion  generally  takes  place,  and  death  follovs. 
The  chances  of  recovery  may  be  good,  notwithstanding  the  occnrreDeeof 
pneumonitis  limited  to  one  lobe.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  less  serious  than 
is  supposed  by  some ;  recovery  takes  place  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in 
which  this  event  occurs.  Death  may  be  caused  by  gangrene  or  bed-sores  in 
parts  exposed  to  continued  pressure  from  the  weight  of  the  body. 

A  favorable  prognosis  may  be  entertained  so  long  as  ataxic  symptoms  are 
not  marked,  the  adynamia  not  great,  the  pulse  not  very  frequent  or  feeble, 
and  there  are  no  serious  complications ;  but,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
prognosis  should  always  be  guarded,  in  view  of  the  liability  at  any  period  of 
the  disease  to  serious  complications  or  accidents.  And  it  is  to  be  boroe  in 
mind  that  sudden  coma  and  perforation  of  intestine  are  not  less  liable  to 
occur  in  mild  than  in  severe  cases.  The  liability  to  perforation  during  con- 
valescence is  to  be  recollected.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery  may  be  hoped 
for  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  denote  the  utmM  gravity. 

TYPHUS    FEVEE. 

The  fever  called  typhus,  known  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  has  received  a 
great  variety  of  names.  The  name  typhus,  introduced  by  Sauvages  in  1759, 
and  now  generally  adopted  by  writers  of  all  countries,  has  the  negative  merit 
of  not  involving  any  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. Derived  from  rt^o;,  denoting  stupor,  it  relates  to  a  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease which  is  nsually  more  or  less  prominent.  In  this  country,  from  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  imported  in  vessels  bringing  emigrants  from  Ireland,  it 
has  been  commonly  known  as  ship  fever. 

This  fever  has  many  features  in  common  with  that  just  considered,  viz., 
typhoid  fever.  The  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  two  affections  has  been, 
within  late  years,  a  mooted  question.  They  present  points  of  contrast  salfi- 
cient  to  show  that  they  are  distinct  diseases.  The  grounds  for  concluding 
that  they  are  not  identical  will  be  stated,  after  having  considered  the  ana- 
tomical characters,  clinical  history,  causation,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  of 
typhus.  In  considering  this  species  of  fever  under  the  aspects  just  enume- 
rated, it  will  suffice  to  present  the  traits  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
typhoid  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  typhus,  the  abdominal  lesions  which  are 
characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting.  The  Peyerian  and  solitary 
glands  of  the  small  intestine  are  either  unaffected,  or  they  are  simply  more 
conspicuous  than  usual,  sometimes  presenting  numerous  black  points,  giving 
rise  to  what  has  been  called  the  shaven-heard  appearance.  The  mesenteric 
glands  do  not  contain  the  typhoid  material,  and  are  generally  healthy.  The 
disease  has  no  known  special  anatomical  characters ;  that  is,  there  are  no 
lesions  peculiar  to  the  disease  and  constantly  present.  Morbid  appearances 
iu  different  parts  are  frequently  found  after  death,  but  they  are  due  to  pre- 
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existing  disease  or  to  complicatioDs,  or  they  occar  iD  a  proportion  of  cases 
fofBcient  only  to  show  an  accidental  connection. 

The  spleen  is  frequently  enlarged  and  softened ;  the  heart  is  often  flabby 
and  softened.  The  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  is  unnaturally  dark 
and  fluid  ;  coagula,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  dark  and  soft  Hypostatic  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  and  pulmonary  oedema  are  more  frequent  than  in  typhoid 
fever.  Slight  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  occurs  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases.  Cerebral  congestion  and  effusion  of  serum  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  the  arachnoid  cavity 
are  not  ancommon,  but  unattended  with  the  exudation  of  lymph.  In  the  epi- 
demic, however,  in  New  York,  in  1847  and  1848,  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark  ob- 
served appearances  denoting  meningitis.  The  kidneys  are  apt  to  be  con- 
gested ;  they  are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  the  convoluted  tubes  may  be  filled 
with  desquamated  epithelium.  The  latter,  probably,  not  infrequently  occur 
poU'tnorUm,  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark  has  observed  very  generally  a  highly  vas- 
colar  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,^  extending  to  the  smaller 
tobea. 

CiiiincAL  HiSTORT. — The  duration  of  the  access  or  forming  stage  is  shorter 
than  in  typhoid  fever,  and  cases  of  an  abrupt  invasion  are  not  as  rare.  Pa- 
tients in  the  great  majority  of  cases  take  to  the  bed  on  the  second  or  third 
day  after  the  first  manifestation  of  illness.  The  symptoms  during  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  disease  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  typhoid  fever,  with  this 
important  difference,  viz.,  the  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever — diar- 
riicea,  meteorism,  iliac  tenderness,  and  gurgling — are  generally  wanting. 

CounUnance^  and  General  Aipect. — Capillary  congestion  of  the  face,  ex- 
tremities, and  trunk  is  more  marked  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  It 
gives  to  the  surface,  especially  on  the  face,  a  dusky  or  dingy  hue  so  dis- 
tinctive of  typhus  as  compared  with  typhoid  fever,  that  even  nurses  and 
attendants,  after  becoming  conversant  with  the  two  diseases,  learn  to  dis- 
criminate them  by  the  physiognomy.  The  conjunctiva  is  more  frequently 
and  deeply  congested.  A  besotted  or  expressionless  countenance  is  earlier 
and  more  strongly  marked. 

Nervcui  System. — The  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  which 
belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  typhoid  fever  occur  in  typhus.  Coma-vigil 
and  typho-mania  are  observed  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  typhus, 
they  are  oftener  present  in  a  marked  degree,  and  occur  earlier  in  the  career 
of  the  disease.  Other  ataxic  symptoms,  such  as  subsultus  and  carphologia, 
are  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Prostration  is  apt  to  be  more  marked  and 
earlier  manifested.  Persistent  active  delirium,  in  my  experience,  has  occurred 
oftener  in  typhoid  than  typhus  fever.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  often  accom- 
panies delirium  or  stupor,  and  is  sometimes  extremely  marked,  called  by 
Graves  the  pin-hole  pupil.  Coma  and  convulsions  occurring  in  typhus,  as 
in  typhoid,  fever,  are  generally  attributable  to  urBsmia.  Hyperesthesia  of 
the  surface,  even  when  the  mental  perception  is  notably  blunted,  is  sometimes 
manifested. 

IXgMive  SffeUm, — The  tongue,  more  frequently  than  in  typhoid  fever,  be- 
comes covered  with  a  thick,  brown  or  black  coating.  It  is  less  frequently 
reddened,  glazed,  and  fissured.  It  is  oftener  with  difficulty  protruded.  Sordes 
oecars  more  frequently,  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance.  As  regards  the 
abdominal  symptoms  which  are  highly  diagnostic  of  typhoid  fever,  the  two 
diseases  present  striking  points  of  contrast.  Diarrhosa  is  oftener  absent  in 
typhaa,  and,  when  present,  it  is  almost  invariably  slight.  The  stools  have 
not  the  ochre  color  of  those  in  typhoid  fever.  Tympanites  is  oftener  want- 
ing, and  generally,  when  present,  slight  in  typhus.     This  statement  applies 
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al8o  to  iliac  tenderness.  Intestinal  perforation  does  not  occor  in  tjphoi. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  events,  ezclosife  of 
cases  in  which  dysentery  is  a  complication. 

Parotiditis  is  liable  to  occur,  and  the  remarks  made  with  reference  to  this 
complication  in  typhoid  fever  are  equally  applicable  to  its  occurrence  in 
typhns. 

Skin. — A  characteristic  eruption  occnrs  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases 
of  typhos  than  of  typhoid  fever.  Mnrchison  states  that  of  8,506  cases  re- 
ceived at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  it  was  not  observed  in  408,  or  a  frac- 
tion over  11  per  cent.  Of  65  cases  which  I  have  analyzed.  It  existed  in  57. 
It  is  oftener  wanting  in  children  than  in  adnlts.  The  eruption  appears 
earlier  in  typhus.  The  average  period  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed 
to  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  somewhat  under  three  days.  The 
eruption  in  typhus  is  much  oftener  abundant,  frequently  being  copious  over 
the  extremities  as  well  as  on  the  trunk,  and  sometimes  appearing  on  the  fice. 

Other  distinctive  points  .relating  to  the  eruption  are  as  follows  :  It  Is  a 
maculated,  not  a  papular,  eruption.  The  spots  become  of  a  dull  dingy  or 
dark  red  color,  and,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  the  redness  t^nnot 
readily  be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure.  In  some  cases,  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  disease,  the  spots  become  truly  petechial.  They  are  smaller  than  the 
papules  of  typhoid  fever.  They  do  not  come  and  go  like  the  rose  papvles 
of  typhoid ;  they  all  appear  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  and  remain 
during  the  greater  part  or  whole  of  the  disease,  sometimes  even  continmag 
into  convalescence.     They  are  often  apparent  after  death. 

The  copiousness  of  the  typhus  eruption  represents  generally  a  correspoiid- 
Ing  gravity  of  disease.  This  statement  does  not  hold  good  with  respect  to 
the  eruption  in  typhoid  fever. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  typhus,  Intermlnglechwith  the  charac- 
teristic macul€B  are  more  or  less  of  the  rose  papules  which  are  characteristie 
of  typhoid  fever. 

PetechisB  are  observed  in  some  cases  of  typhus,  as  in  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  as  well  as  in  various  other  diseases.  As  already  stated,  the  charac- 
teristic typhns-spots  sometimes  become  petechial.  The  eruption  of  typhus 
has  been  called  by  some  a  petechial  eruption.  This  is  incorrect  Peteckim 
are  spots  caused  by  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  that  is,  they  are  ecchy- 
moses,  and  these  are  not  distinctive  of  typhus.  Yibices  are  occasionally 
observed  in  cases  of  typhns.  Sudamina  or  miliary  vesicles  occur  in  cases  of 
typhus  as  well  as  typhoid  fever. 

The  statements  with  respect  to  sweating  and  moisture  of  the  skin  in 
typhoid  are  also  applicable  to  typhus  fever. 

The  odor  from  typhus  patients  is  stated  to  be  characteristic.  I  have  met 
with  persons  who  declared  that  they  were  able  to  discriminate  cases  of  typhns 
from  typhoid  fever  by  the  sense  of  smell.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  an  offen- 
sive odor  emanating  from  patients  affected  with  either  disease,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  appreciate  its  value  as  a  diagnostic  symptom. 

Erysipelas  sometimes  occurs  in  typhus  as  in  typhoid  fever.  Bed-sores 
are  less  liable  to  occur  in  consequence  of  the  shorter  duration  of  typhns. 
Spontaneous  gangrene,  not  produced  by  pressure,  is  an  occasional  event  I 
have  seen  a  case  in  which  gangrene  of  both  feet  took  place.  The  nose, 
penis,  and  scrotum  have  been  known  to  slough  away.  Ulceration  or  slough- 
ing of  the  cornea  has  been  observed.  The  affection  known  as  noma,  or  ctiff- 
crum  arts,  is  another  serious  complication  occurring  sometimes,  not  only  in 
children,  but  adults.  These  complications  occur  in  hospitals  among  patlenu 
who,  prior  to  the  disease,  were  suffering  from  innutrition. 

Beipiratory  Syzitm. — ll\i«  «j(i^QXi\\\.  qC  «^\xL^tom8  referable  to  the  respira- 
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tory  system  in  typhoid  fever  are  mainly  applicable  to  typhas.  The  signifi- 
cance of  a  spasmodic  inspiration,  occurring  without  any  pnlmonary  compli- 
cation, is  the  same  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  disease.  Coagh  from 
bronchitis  is  apt  to  be  more  prominent  tiian  in  typhoid  fever.  Pseado- 
pneamonitis,  that  is,  hypostatic  congestion  and  oedema,  are  more  frequent, 
whereas,  true  pneumonitis  appears  to  be  less  frequent  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
Bpist&zis  occurs  less  frequently.  It  appears  to  be  established  that  the  ex- 
pired breath  contains  more  ammonia  than  in  health. 

OirctdaHon  and  Temperature The  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  in 

ctsea  of  typhus  is  greater  than  in  typhoid  fever.  The  significance  of  fre- 
qoency  and  other  characters  of  the  pulse,  and  of  weakening  or  absence  of  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  over  the  apex,  as  representing  the  state  of  the  vital 
fofees,  is  not  less  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  temperature  of  the  body,  as  determined  by  the  thermometer,  is  more 
or  less  raised,  varying  from  102^  to  107^  Fahr.  The  increase  of  temperature 
corresponds  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  A  rapid  decline  of  temperature 
is  coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  convalescence. 

Urine. — The  urea  and  uric  acid  are  generally  increased,  as  in  cases  of 
typhoid  fever.  According  to  Mnrchison,  the  chlorides  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished or  disappear  entirely. 

Albuminuria  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid 
fever.  Mnrchison  found  it  in  20  of  28  cases,  or  a  fraction  over  71  per  cent 
In  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  the  amount  of  albumen  was  considerable.  In 
most  of  the  latter  cases,  there  was  no  evidence  of  pre-existing  renal  disease. 
In  typhus,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  the  early  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine, 
its  abundance  and  duration,  denote  gravity  of  disease.  Epithelial  and  blood- 
eaata  are  sometime  observed. 

The  duration  of  typhus  is  less  than  that  of  typhoid  fever.     Of  53  uncom- 

tlicated  cases  ending  in  recovery,  analyzed  by  Murchison,  the  duration  varied 
etween  8  and  20  days,  the  mean  duration  being  a  fraction  over  14  days. 
The  mean  duration  in  10  fatal  cases  was  15  days.  Of  45  cases  ending  in 
recovery  which  I  have  analyzed,  the  maximum  duration  was  26  and  the 
minimum  9  days,  the  mean  being  14  days.  The  mean  duration  in  9  fatal 
eases  was  10  days.  In  my  cases  the  commencement  of  the  disease  was 
reelconed  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed. 

Relapses  of  typhus  are  extremely  rare.  They  were,  however,  observed 
repeatedly  at  Bellevue  in  1847-48  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark.  Examples  of 
this  fever  having  been  experienced  more  than  once  are  also  very  infrequent. 
There  are  no  special  sequels,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  health 
is  excellent  after  recovery.  Temporary  loss  of  the  hair  is  a  conamon  conse- 
qaence  of  both  typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  Mental  imbecility  sometimes 
remains  for  a  certain  period  after  the  genera]  condition  of  the  body  denotes 
recovery.  This  has  been  observed  especially  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark.  Dr. 
TJpbam,  of  Boston,  observed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  dysenteric  affection, 
during  convalescence,  in  cases  occurring  among  Irish  immigrants  at  the 
Boiitoo  Quarantine  Hospital  in  1847-48.^ 

Typhus  fever  is  sometimes  associated  with  dysentery.  Typhus  and  variola 
have  been  known  to  be  combined.  Probably  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  may 
eoexiBt. 

Causation.— -A  striking  point  of  contrast  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
ferer  relates  to  contagion.     Diffusion  by  contagion  appears  to  be  an  excep- 

>  Reeordi  of  Maculated  Typhus,  or  Ship  Fever,  etc.,  with  plates,  by  J.  B.  Upham, 
M.  D.i  New  York,  1862. 
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tion  to  the  role  in  typhoid  fever,  whereas  it  is  the  rnle  in  typhus  fever.  The 
coiitagioQsness  of  typhas  is  shown  by  the  successive  occurrence  of  cases  in 
particnlar  houses  and  neighborhoods,  by  the  number  who  are  attacked  of 
persons  brought  into  contact  with  typhus  patients,  especially  in  hospitals, 
either  as  physicians,  attendants,  or  fellow-patients,  and  by  the  importation 
of  the  disease  in  localities  where  it  did  not  previously  exist.  Referring  the 
reader  to  works  on  fever  for  the  evidence  establishing  eonclosivelj  the  con* 
tagiousness  of  typhus,  I  shall  simply  subjoin  certain  illustrative  facta  falliag 
within  my  own  knowledge.^ 

In  1850,  '51,  and  '52  I  was  engaged  in  the  clinical  stndy  of  typhas  and 
typhoid  fever  in  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  I  recorded, 
during  these  years,  sixty-five  cases  of  typhas.  Twelve  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  assigned  to  this  hospital  daring  the  period  just  named.  Of  these  twelve 
Sisters,  five  contracted  typhus  fever.  These  five  Sisters  alone  had  charge  of 
the  fever  patients ;  the  remaining  seven  Sisters,  performing  other  duties,  were 
not  brought  into  contact  with  the  fever  patients.  Thus,  every  Sister  who 
nursed  fever  cases  had  an  attack  of  the  disease.  During  the  last  of  these 
years,  eleven  patients,  admitted  for  other  affections,  contracted  the  disease, 
the  number  of  cases  of  typhus  received  during  this  year  being  coosiderably 
larger  than  during  the  two  preceding  years. 

Typhus  fever  has  prevailed  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  of  New  Tork,  u 
an  epidemic,  from  the  summer  of  1861  to  the  present  date  (1865).  Dr.  A. 
L.  Loomis,  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  a  paper 
on  "  The  History  of  Typhus  Fever,  as  it  Occurred  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
etc."  states  that,  for  the  two  years  prior  to  1861,  not  a  single  case  of  typhus 
in  the  hospital  had  fallen  under  his  observation.  In  Jane  and  July,  1861, 
there  were  21  cases,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  numbeiof  cases  increaned, 
so  that  from  Jan.  I,  1861,  to  Nov.  1,  1864,  1,428  cases  had  been  admitted, 
over  500  cases  having  been  received  during  the  six  months  preceding  Nov. 
1,  1864.  As  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Hospital  Medical 
Board  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Loomis  ascertained  that 
the  first  case  known  to  have  occurred  was  of  a  child  who  had  come  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  two  weeks  before  being  taken  ill.  From  this  case  the 
disease  extended  over  the  tenement  bouse  in  which  the  patient  lived  and  an 
adjoining  house,  sixteen  cases  occurring  in  both  bouses  within  three  months. 
During  the  following  two  years,  the  cases  received  at  Bellevue  were  mostly 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  locality  where  the  disease  first 
appeared ;  and  during  the  whole  period  this  neighborhood  furnished  the 
highest  number  of  cases. 

Of  22  members  of  the  house  staff  during  the  time  above  stated,  15  con- 
tracted the  fever ;  of  these  15, 10  contracted  the  disease  while  on  duty  in  the 
fever  wards,  2  while  taking  care  of  a  fellow-member  of  the  staff  sick  with 
fever,  1  while  on  duty  in  the  quarantine  fever  ward,  1  from  a  single  case 
occurring  in  a  general  medical  ward  of  which  he  had  charge,  and  1  was 
accustomed  to  visit  daily  the  fever  wards.  Of  persons  employed  in  the  hos- 
pital as  orderlies,  watchers,  etc.,  16  were  attacked  with  fever,  and  "  in  every 
case  the  duties  of  those  attacked  brought  them  in  direct  contact  with  fever 
patients  or  within  the  concentrated  poison  of  the  fever  wards."  From  Jane, 
1863,  to  June,  1864,  26  patients,  admitted  into  the  hospital  for  various 
affections,  contracted  the  fever.  Of  these  cases,  "  so  far  as  the  exact  circum- 
stances attending  the  development  of  the  disease  in  each  could  be  reached,* 
none  sickened  unless  brought  into  direct  contact  either  with  the  personal 

'  The  reader  will  find  abandant  proof  in  Mnrchison's  treatise  on  Continued  Terers ; 
also  in  Bartlett  ou  the  Fevers  of  the  United  State:}^  edited  bjr  Prof.  Alonio  Clark. 
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exhalations  of  a  typhus  patient  or  within  the  limits  of  the  concentrated  poison 
of  the  fever  wards."  "During  this  period,  175  cases  were  developed  in  the 
general  fever  wards  within  ten  days  after  admission,  and  were  transferred  to 
the  fever  wards  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  apparent."  At 
length,  "on  the  17th  of  May,  1864,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  typhus  patients  and  the  increasing  mortality  of  those  brought  into  contact 
with  the  disease,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  medical  board  through  a  special  committee  com- 
posed of  Dra.  Clark,  Wood,  Hamilton,  and  Flint,  established  tents  on  Black- 
well's  Island  in  which  all  the  fever  cases  able  to  be  removed  from  Bellevue 
were  placed,  and  to  which  all  fever  cases  thereafter  admitted  were  sent."^ 

The  infectious  miasm  emanating  from  ty{)))us  patients  rarely  communicates 
the  disease  except  to  those  who  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  patients. 
Concentration  of  the  miasm  is  generally  necessary.  Hence,  the  disease  is 
apt  to  be  contracted  by  those  who  render  personal  attentions  to  patients, 
and  especially  by  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  ill -ventilated 
fever-wards  containing  a  large  number  of  cases.  A  single  patient  in  a 
spacious,  well- ventilated  apartment  seldom  communicates  the  disease.  All 
persons  at  all  times,  moreover,  are  not  equally  susceptible,  and,  hence,  some 
contract  the  disease  after  comparatively  slight  exposure,  while  others  who 
are  much  exposed  escape.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  disease  is  diffused 
from  one  house  to  another,  or  from  hospitals  to  adjoining  houses,  except  by 
iDtercommunication.  Facts  show  that  the  disease  may  be  ct)mmunicated 
by  fomites;  but  a  considerable  impregnation  of  articles  of  clothing,  etc., 
is  necessary.  Dr.  Loomis  states  that  of  those  in  Bellevue  Hospital  who  had 
charge  of  the  clothing  of  the  hundreds  of  typhus  cases  admitted  into  that 
institution,  not  one  has  contracted  the  disease.  Exposure  of  infected  clothing 
to  a  dry  heat  of  200^  Fahr.  probably  destroys  the  miasm.  Some  facts  ap- 
pear to  show  that  the  disease  may  be  contracted  by  dissecting  bodies  dead 
with  typhus,  but  this  is  not  certain.  The  period  of  the  disease  in  which  it 
is  most  apt  to  be  communicated  is  after  the  first  week.  Facts  appear  to 
show  that  it  is  liable  to  be  communicated  during  convalescence. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  estimation  by  different  observers,  of 
the  period  of  incubation.  Probably  this  period  varies  considerably  in  differ- 
eut  cases.  Murchison  fixes  the  average  period  at  about  nine  days,  but  he 
cottsiders  that  it  may  vary  from  a  few  hours  to  twelve  days.  Persons  have 
sometimes  had  an  impression  that  they  received  the  poison  at  a  particular 
moment  when  they  were  conscious  of  a  peculiarly  sickening  odor  inhaled 
from  the  body  of  a  typhus  patient.  Little  or  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
this  impression  as  evidence  of  the  reception  of  the  poison.  Probably  physi- 
cians have  very  many  times  experienced  this  sickening  odor,  without  having 
bad  typhus.     Such  has  been  repeatedly  my  experience. 

As  a  rule,  in  this  country,  typhus  fever  is  an  imported  disease  and  diffused 
by  contagion,  using  this  term  in  its  broad,  popular  sense,  as  applied  to  a 
miasm  as  well  as  a  virus.  It  is,  however,  didicult  to  trace  all  outbreaks  of 
the  disease  to  contagion,  and,  hence,  the  opinion  is  generally  held  that  the 
special  cause  is  sometimes  of  spontaneous  origin.  Facts  appear  to  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  developed  as  a  consequence 
of  over-crowding  and  deficient  ventilation ;  in  other  words,  that  the  concen- 
trated emanations  from  the  bodies  of  healthy  persons  may  suffice  for  the 
•generation  of  the  typhus  miasm.'    The  development  of  the  disease  in  jails, 

1  Vide  Bnlletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.,  Nos.  21-24, 18G5. 
'  For  facta  bearing  on  tliU  point,  vide  Mure  hi  son,  op.  cit. 
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hospitals,  workhonses,  ships,  and  unventilated   tenement  houses  crammed 
with  occa pants,  is  thas  accounted  for,  irrespective  of  conta^on. 

In  1841  I  reported  four  cases  of  typhus  developed  in  the  Erie  Comtj 
almshouse.  They  occurred  during  the  winter  months.  The  wards  in  this 
institution  were  quite  small  and  crowded,  and,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  fire 
places,  which  had  previously  been  used,  bad  been  bricked  up  and  close  stofes 
substituted.  There  was  an  abundant  eruption  in  all  these  cases,  and  u 
examination  after  death,  in  the  only  case  which  proved  fatal,  showed  the 
absence  of  the  typhoid  lesions.  These  cases  seemed  fairly  attributable  to 
overcrowding  and  want  of  ventilation.^  No  cases  of  typhus  occurred  oot 
of  the  almshouse,  and  the  disease  was  not  imported. 

Overcrowding,  deficient  ventilation,  especially  if  conjoined  with  innotri* 
tion,  are  powerful  auxiliary  causes  acting  in  conjunction  with  contagion. 
The  causative  infliuence  of  destitution  and  starvation  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  prevalence  of  typhus  in  Ireland  in  periods  of  famine,  and  by  the  .large 
proportion  of  cases,  among  those  received  into  hospitals,  in  which  the  de- 
privations and  hardships  of  poverty  had  been  experienced  prior  to  the  attac)[ 
of  fever. 

Typhus  attacks  the  two  sexes  in  abont  an  eqnal  proportion.  Persons  are 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  after  adult  age,  but  children  are  not  exempt,  and 
this  fever  does  not,  like  typhoid,  spare  those  who  are  beyond  the  middle 
period  of  life.  It  is  more  likely  to  prevail  in  the  winter  and  spring  months 
than  in  autumn,  in  this  respect  differing  from  typhoid  fever. 

Diagnosis. — The  remarks  on  the  discrimination  of  typhoid  fever  from 
remitting  fever  and  several  local  affections  will  apply  to  typhus  fever.  The 
discrimination  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  is  to  be  here  noticed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  important  points  in  this  differential  diagnosis :  The 
relatively  long  duration  of  the  forming  stage  in  typhoid,  and  its  short  don- 
tion  in  typhus.  Absence  of  the  characteristic  abdominal  symptoms  of 
typhoid,  in  typhns,  viz.,  diarrhoea,  meteorism,  iliac  tenderness  and  gorglinfr, 
or  their  presence  in  comparatively  a  slight  degree.  The  dusky  or  dingy  hoe 
of  the  surface  in  typhus.  The  appearance  of  the  eruption  earlier  in  typhus. 
The  different  characters  of  the  eruption,  viz.,  in  typhoid,  papular,  ro8e col- 
ored, the  redness  disappearing  on  pressure ;  in  typhus,  after  two  or  three 
•days,  if  not  at  first,  maculated,  the  color  dark  red,  and  the  redness  not  dis- 
appearing on  pressure.  Other  distinctive  points  relate  to  the  eruption, riZi 
the  spurseness  in  typhoid,  and  the  copiousness  in  typhns  ;  the  freqofint  ex- 
tension, in  the  latter,  of  the  eruption  over  the  extremities ;  the  persistence 
of  the  spots  in  typhus,  and  the  disappearance  of  papules  with  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  fresh  papules  in  typhoid.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  some 
cases  of  typhus,  rose  papules  are  intermingled  with  the  characteristic  macula. 

Corroborative  diagnostic  points  are,  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  and 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in  some  cases  of  typhoid,  and  the  earlier  occur- 
rence of  delirium,  coma-vigil,  and  other  ataxic  symptoms  in  typhns. 

If  the  eruption  be  present,  typhus  is  generally  recognized  without  diffi- 
culty. The  eruption  is  not  always  present,  and  the  diagnosis  may  then  in- 
volve delay  and  difficulty.  The  prevalence  of  typhus  and  exposure  to 
•contagion  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  doubtful  cases. 

Prognosis. — Of  18,592  cases  aggregated  by  Murchison,  occurring  at  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  in  14  years,  at  King's  College  Hospital,  the  Edin- 
ourgh  Infirmary,  and  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  mortality  was   18.78  per 

'   Vide  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June,  1841. 
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eent  or  1  Id  5.27.  This  rate  of  mortality  differs  only  by  a  sinall  fractioD 
from  the  rate  in  about  the  same  nomber  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever.*  The 
death-rate  is  found  to  vary,  at  different  times  and  places,  between  9  and  25 
per  cent.,  the  variations  being  due  to  differences  as  regards  an  intrinsic 
tendency  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal  result.  In  epidemics  of  typhns,  as  of 
other  diseases,  it  has  been  often  observed  that  the  fatality  is  greatest  at  first, 
and  decreases  as  the  number  of  cases  diminish.  The  ratio  of  fatality  is 
greater  among  males  than  females.  The  fatality  is  less  in  early  life  than 
snbseqoently.  It  is  greater  under  10  years  of  age  than  between  10  and 
SO  years.  After  30  years  the  fatality  progressively  increases,  and  after  50 
years  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  nearly  one*half. 

Of  the  63  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  12  were  fatal,  that  is,  1  in  a  frac-  ' 
tion  over  5,  or  a  fraction  over  18  per  cent. 

A  fatal  result  is  oftener  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  that  is,  occur- 
ring irrespective  of  complications,  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Peri- 
tonitis, which  destroys  a  certain  proportion  of  patients  with  typhoid  fever, 
does  not  occnr  in  typhns.  This  is  true,  also,  with  respect  to  intestinal 
hemorrhage.  Pneumonitis  is  less  frequent  in  typhus,  and  there  are  no  com- 
plications peculiar  to  the  latter.  Ureemic  coma,  and  sometimes  convulsions, 
both  generally  followed  by  death,  are  as  liable  to  occnr  in  typhus  as  in 
typhoid  fever.  A  fatal  result  appears  to  be  oftener  attributable  to  feeble- 
ness of  constitution,  or  to  causes  which  impair  the  power  of  resisting  the 
disease,  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Of  38  cases  which,  within  the  past 
three  years,  have  occurred  among  the  members  of  the  resident  medical  staff 
and  persons  employed  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  17  have  ended  fatally,  whereas, 
of  1,428  patients  admitted  with  fever  during  the  same  period  the  number  of 
deaths  was  248,  or  1  in  5.87.  This  difference  in  the  mortality  in  the  two 
classes  of  cases  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  resident  physicians  and 
persons  employed  in  the  hospital  were  treated  for  the  disease  under  more 
fisTorable  circumstances  than  the  hospital  patients.  It  is  diflkuH  to  account 
for  the  greater  fatality  among  the.  former  class,  except  by  supposing  that 
living  in  the  hospital  involved  exposure  to  nosocomial  depressing  influences 
which  rendered  the  system  less  able  to  resist  the  disease. 

Id  general,  the  symptoms  pointing,  on  the  one  band,  to  a  favorable,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  are  the  same  in  both  typhoid 
and  typhus  fever. 

HON-IDINTITY    OF    TYPHUS    AND    TYPHOID    FIVKB. 

Discussion  of  the  reasons  for  considering  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  as 
disUnct  diseases  is  less  called  for  now  than  heretofore,  because,  at  the  pre- 
seDt  time,  very  few  hold  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  identical.  It  will  suffice 
to  state  the  more  important  of  the  &ct8  on  which  the  doctrine  of  their  non- 
identity  is  based. 

1.  Typhoid  fever  is  characterized  by  peculiar  and  remarkable  abdominal 
lesions,  which  are  not  found  in  cases  of  typhus.  The  difference  between  a 
fever  with  and  a  fever  without  these  lesions  is  hardly  less  striking  than  the 
difference  between  a  fever  with  and  a  fever  without  the  cutaneous  lesions, 
that  is,  the  eruption,  characteristic  of  smallpox.  The  abdominal  lesions  of 
typhoid  fever  are  of  so  special  a  character,  as  in  themselves  to  constitute  a 
valid  claim  for  the  individuality  of  the  disease. 

2.  The  events  of  the  clinical  history  in  the  two  diseases  show  points  of 
eontrast  which  denote  the  distinct  individuality  of  each  disease.     The  more 

1  Vide  page  715. 
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Striking  of  these  points  of  contrast  relate  to  the  abdominal  i^mptoms  and 
the  ernption.  The  characters  of  the  eruption,  alone,  sufiSce  to  show  that 
thff  diseases  are  not  identical.  The  eruption  in  each  disease  belongs  to  i 
different  class,  viz.,  in  typhoid,  to  the  papulae,  and,  in  typhus,  to  the  manUt, 
The  difference  is  nearly  as  great  as  between  the  ernption  of  rabeoli  ssd 
that  of  scarlatina ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  diseasea  just  oaisid 
have  been  considered  as  identical  within  the  past  century. 

8.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have  eadi  iti 
own  special  cause  or  causes,  that  is,  a  cause  or  causes  which  will  not  predict 
the  other  disease.  Jenner  traced  the  origin  of  cases  received  into  the  Los- 
don  Fever  Hospital  during  two  successive  years  (1848  and  1849),  in  onitf 
to  determine  whether  two  or  more  cases  coming  from  the  same  habitstioo 
afforded  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  fever  or  of  different  fevers.  Fortj* 
four  localities  in  1848  furnished  101  cases  of  typhus,  and  one  only  of  theia 
houses  furnished  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  Eighteen  localities  in  1849  for« 
iiished  51  cases  of  typhus,  and  none  of  these  houses  furnished  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever.  During  these  years  nine  localities  furnished  19  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  these  houses  furnished  only  one  case  of  typhus.  Simiiar 
investigations  pursued  by  Murchison,  Gairdner,  Peacock,  Wilks,  and  otbera, 
have  led  to  similar  results,  showing  that  the  two  fevers  have  no  commoDitj 
of  origin. 

4.  Neither  typhus  nor  typhoid  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  experienced  twiee,  bst 
neither  exempts  from  the  other.  Patients  admitted  with  typhoid  fever  into 
hospital  fever-wards  containing  cases  of  typhus  are  liable  to  contract  the 
latter,  and  pass  successively  through  both  diseases.  Several  examples  of 
this  kind  have  come  under  my  observation. 

5.  Certain  laws  with  respect  to  causation  go  to  show  their  non-ideBtitj. 
Typhus  is  chiefly  diffused  by  contagion,  typhoid  is  rarely  communictted. 
Typhoid  fever  is  indigenous  in  many  regions  where  typhus  is  very  rarelj,  if 
ever,  generated.  After  50  years  of  age  the  susceptibility  to  the  typhoid 
poison  is  almost  mV,  whereas  typhus  is  often  contracted  after  this  age. 
Typhus  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  but  typhoid  is  usually  an  endemic  disease. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Treatment  of  l^has  and  Typhoid  Ferer— Relapsing  Ferer— Aoatomicml  CharMl«r»— CU»i(ti 
History— Cauaation  —  Diagnoflis—Prognoeia—  Treatment — Erytipelatona  FoTer— Sptdeaic 
Fever  characteriied  by  mild  Srytbematie  Ptiaryngitia. 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  are  essen* 
tially  similar,  and,  indeed,  are  applicable  to  all  the  essential  fevers.  It  will 
suffice  to  notice,  incidentally,  indications  pertaining  exclusively  either  to 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  without  considering  the  treatment  of  each  fever 
separately. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  known  resources  of  therapeutics  do  not  afford 
relial)le  means  for  the  arrest  of  these  fevers,  or  even  shortening  the  duratios 
of  the  febrile  career.  Measures  proposed  for  these  ends  within  late  years 
are,  quinia  in  large  doses,  full  doses  of  opium,  and  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet 
after  the  hydropathic  method.     The  first  of  these,  viz.,  large  doses  of  quinia, 
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hM  been  abundantly  tried,  and  fonnd  to  be  nnsnccessfnl  as  an  abortive  plan 
of  treatment.  Statistics  reported  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Peacock,  of  London,  show 
an  increased  rate  of  mortality,  and  a  longer  duration  in  hospital  of  the  cases 
ending  in  recovery,  as  results  of  the  employment  of  qninia  in  large  doses.^ 
The  opiate  plan  I  have  tried  in  a  few  cases.  These  cases  have  not  furnished 
evidence  of  success  in  arresting  the  fever,  but  in  some  of  the  cases  the  disease 
appeared  to  be  favorably  modified ;  this  plan  of  treatment  claims  further  trial. 
The  wet  sheet — after  the  mode  practised  by  the  hydropathists,  commonly 
called  packing — I  have  tried  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  viz.,  in  5.  A  dis- 
tinct amelioration  of  the  symptoms  followed  immediately  in  every  case,  and 
In  two  of  the  five  cases  immediate  cessation  of  the  fever  followed.  In  one  of 
these  two  cases  the  patient  became  at  once  convalescent,  but  there  is  room 
for  the  supposition  in  this  case  that  the  disease  was  febricula.  In  the  other 
of  the  two  cases  apoplectic  coma  occurred  the  following  day,  ending  fatally. 
The  coma  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  was  imprudently 
allowed  by  the  attendant  to  be  dressed  and  to  sit  up  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  on  which  it  occurred.  As  an  effective  measure  for  diminishing  increased 
heat,  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  tranqnillizing  the  nervous  system, 
and,  perhaps,  promoting  elimination  by  means  of  copious  perspiration,  the 
wet  sheet  claims  a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of  physicians  in  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever  as  well  as  in  other  affections.  This  measure  has  been  found  highly  use- 
fal  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever.  Emetics  are  thought  to  be  sometimes 
•Qccessful  in  arresting  or  affecting  favorably  the  progress  of  typhoid  fever  by 
James  Jackson  and  T.  K.  Chambers. 

The  mineral  acids  are  considered  as  highly  nsefnl  by  Hnss,  Chambers, 
Richardson,  Murchison,  and  others.  The  dilute  phosphoric  acid  is  preferred 
bj  Hnss,  10  or  15  minims  given  hourly,  or  every  second  hour.  Chambers 
and  Richardson  prefer  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  fluidoiince  to  be  taken 
daily.  Murchison  combines  the  hydrochloric  and  the  nitric  acid,  giving  20 
miDims  of  the  former  with  10  of  the  latter  every  three  hours.  The  supposed 
earative  eflBcacy  of  these  mineral  acids  has  been  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  blood  is  in  a  state  of  super-alkalinity.  I  have  employed  the 
dllnte  sulphuric  acid  largely  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  at  the  Blackwell's 
Island  and  Bellevue  Hospitals,  and  to  some  extent  in  cases  in  private  prac- 
tice, and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  its  apparent  utility.  With  a  view  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  acid  exerted  a  curative  influence,  Dr.  Irving  W.  Lyon,  a 
member  6f  the  resident  medical  staff,  instituted  a  comparison  of  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  male  fever-ward  at  Bellevue  Hospital  during  six  mouths 
without,  and  neairly  six  months  with,  the  use  of  the  acid.  Eliminating  all 
the  cases  in  which  death  took  place  within  48  hours  after  admission,  from 
January  1  to  July  1,  1863,  70  cases  of  fever  were  treated  in  thik  ward  with- 
oat  acid,  and  with  14  deaths,  the  rate  being  20  per  cent.,  or  1  in  a  fraction 
over  5,  which  is  about  the  average  fatality  in  both  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 
From  Jnly  1, 1863,  to  January  1,  1864,  78  cases  of  fever  were  treated  in  this 
ward  with  acid  and  with  8  deaths,  the  rate  being  10.25  per  cent.,  or  1  in  a 
fraction  over  9.*  The  treatment  in  these  two  collections  of  cases  was  essen- 
tially the  same  aside  from  the  acid,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimnlants  according  to  the  indications  in  individual  cases.  There  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  was  more  severe  during  the  first  than  during 
the  second  six  months.  The  reduction  of  the  fatality  nearly  one-half  seemed 
fiairly  attributable  to  the  use  of  the  acid.     The  mineral  acids  sufficiently 

>  Vide  American  Jonmal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Jalj,  185d« 
'  Vide  Aiuerican  Medical  Timeti,  February,  lbt>4. 
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dilated,  with  the  addition  of  simple  sjrap  or  the  sjrap  of  oraoge-peel,  are 
generally  relished  by  fever  patients. 

Prof.  Oeorge  B  Wood  attributes  a  cnrative  inflaence  to  the  oil  of  tarpen* 
tine  in  typhoid  feyer.  He  supposes  that  this  remedy  exerts  its  corative  in- 
floence  upon  the  intestinal  ulcerations.  He  recommends  it  in  the  strongest 
terms  in  the  latter  part  of  typhoid  fever,  and  especially  when  the  tongue  is 
dry  and  the  abdominal  symptoms  marked.  It  is  to  be  gi?en  in  doses  vary- 
ing from  5  to  20  drops,  in  mucilage,  repeated  every  hour  or  two.  It  is  to 
be  gradually  diminished  during  convalescence. 

Aside  from  abortive  and  direct  curative  measures,  indications  are  derived 
from  particular  symptoms  or  events  and  complications  in  individual  cmsea. 
The  more  important  of  these  indications  are  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  the  cephalalgia  claims  palliative  measorea. 
This  symptom  is  relieved  by  ice-water,  spirit  and  water,  distilled  vinegar,  or 
cologne  and  water  freely  applied  to  the  head,  and,  if  more  efficient  measoret 
are  required,  the  cold  douche  or  ice-cap  may  be  employed.  As  soon  as  the 
existence  of  either  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  is  declared;  the  hair  should  be 
closely  cut.  This  renders  the  patient  more  comfortable  and  facilitates  local 
applications.     Local  bloodletting  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  called  for. 

Vigilance  is  a  symptom  calling  for  treatment.  To  procure  sleep  is  desira- 
ble, not  only  for  immediate  comfort,  but  as  a  means  of  averting  ataxic  symp- 
toms. A  full  opiate  will  often  prove  beneficial.  An  opiate  sometimci 
procures  refreshing  sleep  in  the  place  of  pseudo-somnolence,  or  coma-vigiL 
The  latter  condition  not  denoting  a  tendency  to  true  coma,  does  not  contra- 
indicate  the  trial  of  opium. 

Delirium,  if  slight  or  moderate,  does  not  call  for  remedies ;  but  if  promi- 
nent as  a  symptom,  as  shown  by  constant  talking  and  attempts  to  get  oat  of 
bed,  it  leads  to  exhaustion  and  ataxic  symptoms.  Opium,  io  some  form, 
and  other  anodynes,  are  indicated.  If  these  fail,  the  combination  of  anti- 
mony, in  small  doses,  with  opium,  as  recommended  by  Oraves,  will  often 
prove  efficacious.  An  eighth  or  a  sixteenth  of  a  griiin  of  the  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassa  may  be  given  hourly  or  half-hourly  until  the  patient 
become  quiet,  unless  nausea  or  vomiting  occur,  when  it  is  to  be  at  once 
suspended.  Treatment  for  delirium  is  generally  called  for  during  the  night- 
time. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  seldom  occur  spontaneously  in  typhoid  or  typbos 
fever  to  an  extent  to  call  for  more  than  regulation  of  the  ingesta.  Diarrhcea, 
in  typhoid  fever  may  require  to  be  restrained,  and,  for  this  end,  opiates  and 
astringents,  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  may  be  emplo/ed.  Mere  loose- 
ness of  the  evacuations,  without  undue  frequency,  does  not  call  for  treatmeoL 
On  the  othef  hand,  in  typhus,  and  sometimes  in  typhoid  fever,  consttpatioa 
may  furnish  an  indication  for  treatment.  As  a  rule,  cathartics,  or  even 
laxative  remedies  are  not  required  for  constipation  ;  simple  enemata  suffice, 
and  are  to  be  preferred.  Evacuations  may  be  delayed  for  two  or  three  days, 
or  even  longer,  without  injury  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  discomfort,  and  the 
abdomen  be  not  distended.  Tympanites,  if  great  or  considerable,  occasions 
discomfort,  and  embarrasses  respiration  by  interference  with  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm.  Large  enemata  may  suffice  to  relieve  this  symptom,  depend- 
ing, as  it  does,  chiefly  on  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  large  intestine.  Tur- 
pentine should  enter  into  the  enemata.  If  these  fail,  a  saline  laxative  mty 
be  given.  Turpentine,  given  by  the  mouth,  is  supposed  to  relieve  this 
symptom.  Turpentine  stupes  to  the  abdomen  are  useful.  Mechanical  com- 
pression, by  means  of  a  band  applied  over  the  abdomen,  sometimes  aflTords 
relief.  Compresses  applied  over  the  abdomen  and  kept  wet  with  cold  water, 
in  cases  of  typhoid  (^^et,  «kV\i  Ui^hly  recommended  by  Huss. 
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Two  important  events  connected  with  the  abdominal  lesions  are  liable  to 
occur  iu  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  viz.,  perforation  of  intestine  followed  by 
peritonitis,  and  intestinal  hemorrhagic  The  probability  of  the  successfal 
treatment  of  the  former  is  almost  nil.  The  small  chance  of  saccess  depends 
on  the  free  ase  of  opium  and  measures  to  support  the  powers  of  life.  Local 
depletion  and  blisters  are  not  admissible.     Peritonitis  not  dependent  on 

terforation  claims  the  same  treatment,  and  is  not  so  hopeless.  Intestinal 
emorrhage,  if  profuse,  involves  a  certain  amount  of  danger.  This  event 
enlls  for  astringent  remedies,  given  in  conjunction  with  opiates,  by  the  mouth 
or  rectum,  such  as  tannic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  persulphate  or 
pemitrate  of  iron.  Cold  applications  may  be  made  to  the  abdomen.  Rigid 
quietude  is  to  be  enforced. 

Cough,  although  generally  existing,  is  very  rarely  sufficiently  troublesome 
to  require  palliation.  Pneumonitis  should  not  be  treated  with  local  or 
general  depletion,  blisters,  or  mercury,  nor  with  nausea nt  sedatives  given  to 
the  extent  of  producing  vomiting  or  nausea.  This,  as  well  .as  other  serious 
eomplications,  contraindicates  depressing  measures,  fipistaxis  is  sometimes 
BO  profuse  or  persisting  as  to  indicate  astringeut  remedies,  or  even  plugging 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares. 

The- pulse,  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  is  sometimes  moderately  accele- 
rated and  strong.  These  characters  of  the  pulse,  however,  should  not  lead 
to  the  employment  of  bloodletting.  They  indicate  the  use  of  refrigerant 
drinks  and  sponging  of  the  surface.  The  wet  sheet,  under  these  circum- 
•tances,  may  be  employed,  provided  the  surface  be  hot  and  dry.  Notable 
freqnencjand  feebleness  of  the  pulse  will  be  presently  referred  to  as  denoting 
the  propriety  of  stimulants.  The  veratrum  viride  is  of  doubtful  propriety 
nnder  these  circumstances.  Diaphoretics  are  of  doubtful  utility.  Clinical 
observation  shows  their  operation  to  be  uncertain,  and,  if  diaphoresis  be  pro- 
duced, it  does  not  essentially  modify  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  import- 
ance of  producing  diaphoresis  has  relation  chiefly  to  the  elimination  of  urea. 

Important  indications  may  be  derived  from  examinations  of  the  urine, 
especially  with  reference  to  urea.  If  urea  be  notably  deficient,  ureemia  is  to 
be  apprehended  and,  if  possible,  forestalled.  If,  with  deficient  elimination 
of  urea,  somnolency,  coma,  and  other  ataxic  symptoms  be  present,  they  are 
to  be  attributed  to  nrsBmia.  The  existence  of  uraemia  is  confirmed  by  an 
abnndance  of  ammonia  in  the  expired  breath.  Deficiency  of  urea  in  the 
orine  indicates  the  importance  of  diuretic  remedies,  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, if  the  kidneys  do  not  respond,  it  may  be  important  to  produce 
diaphoresis.  ReCtention  of  urine  is  an  event  liable  to  occur,  and  is  to  be 
provided  against. 

Somnolency  and  coma,  in  addition  to  measures  for  the  elimination  of  urea, 
call  for  sinapisms  on  various  parts  and  vesication  of  the  nucha.  Strong 
coffee  and  tea,  under  these  circumstances,  are  useful. 

Hygienic  and  supporting  measures  form  the  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  Hygienic  measures  indicated  are, 
complete  ventilation,  cleanliness,  regulation  of  temperature,  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  rise  above  60^  Fahr.,  changing  frequently  the  position  of  the 
body,  and  the  varied  attentions  embraced  under  the  head  of  good  nursing. 

Foremost  among  the  hygienic  conditions  for  passing  safely  through  the 
disease  is  an  abundance  of  pure  air.  In  private  practice,  the  sick  room 
should  be  large,  and  ventilated  as  completely  as  possible.  In  hospitals,  the 
fever-wards,  in  addition  to  ample  provisions  for  ventilation,  should  not  be 
crowded  ;  1500  cubic  feet  should  be  allowed  to  each  bed.  The  evacuations 
should  always  be  instantly  removed^  When  practicable,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  bed  and  body  linen  should  be  changed  daily. 
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The  importance  of  air  is  shown  by  the  reduced  rate  of  mortalitj  wben 
patients  are  treated  in  sheds  and  tents,  as  compared  with  the  death-rate  in 
even  well-ventilated  hospital  wards.     Striking  evidence  of  this  has  mentlj 
been  afforded  by  the  transfer  of  fever-cases  (mostly  typhas)  from  Bdlem 
Hospital  to  tents  on  Black  well's  Island.     This  course  was  adopted,  Id  le- 
cordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Hospital  Medical  Board,  in  Mtj, 
1864,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  fever  cases  were  treated  in  tents  daring  tJie 
following  winter,  as  well  as  snromer  and  autnmnal,  months.     A  cofflpaniMi 
of  the  mortality  in  520  cases  treated  in  tents  from  May  17  to  November  1, 
1864,  with  the  average  mortality  in  the  Bellevne  Hospital  wards,  shows  i 
marked  difference.     The  average  death-rate  in  the  hospital  wards  was  1  in 
5.97  ;  in  the  tents,  1  in  16.77,  excluding  the  cases  in  which  death  took  place 
within  48  hours  after  admission.     Nearly  all  the  cases  in  the  tents  were 
treated  without  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  mostly  with  little  or  no  medicttlon.* 
Making  the  fullest  allowance  for  the  conjecture  that  the  cases  in  the  tents 
were  milder  than  those  in  the  hospital  wards,  and  for  difference  of  treatment 
as  regards  the  use  of  stimulants,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  superior 
ventilation  in  the  tents  was  the  means  of  saving  many  lives. 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  in 
June,  1853,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  an  account  is  given  of  82  cases  of 
typhus  transferred  from  an  emigrant  ship  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  wooden 
shanties  with  sail  **  roofs."  The  facts  were  communicated  to  Dr.  Griscoo, 
by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Smith.  They  occurred  in  1837.  The  emigrant  ship 
brought  over  between  three  and  four  hundred  passengers,  and  a  nnmber  bad 
died  on  the  passage.  There  being  no  hospital  nor  other  accommodations  in 
the  town,  two  shanties  were  erected,  ''thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide, 
boarded  on  three  sides  about  four  feet  up,  and  over  them  old  sails  were 
stretched."  Eighty-two  fever  patients  were  transferred  to  these  shanties,  of 
whom  twelve  were  in  a  state  of  insensibility  when  removed.  On  the  night 
after  their  removal,  there  was  a  violent  thunder-gust  accompanied  by  tor- 
rents of  rain,  and  the  following  morning  the  clothes  of  all  were  saturated 
with  water.  The  medical  treatment  consisted  "of  an  occasional  laxative  or 
enema,  vegetable  acids  and  bitters  were  liberally  administered,  together  with 
the  free  use  of  cold  water,  buttermilk,  and  animal  broths."  Four  sailors 
who  sickened  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  were  removed  to  an  ordioarr 
dwelling-house,  and,  of  these  cases,  two  proved  fatal.  Of  the  82  cases 
treated  in  the  shanties,  not  one  proved  fatal.' 

Cold  water,  or  iced  water,  or  barley  water  acidulated  with  lemon  or  orange 
juice  or  some  other  vegetable  acid,  or  carbonated  water  should  be  freelj 
given,  care  being  taken  that  the  quantity  taken  at  a  time  be  not  sufficient  to 
incommode  the  stomach. 

The  importance  of  support  is  based  on  the  plain  fact  that,  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever  being  self-limited  diseases,  if  the  patient  can  be  kept  alive,  after  three 
or  four  weeks  recovery  must  take  place  provided  there  be  no  serious  com- 
plication. In  a  case  of  severe  uncomplicated  fever,  the  patient  is  in  a  situa- 
tion not  unlike  that  of  a  person  in  danger  of  drowning  not  far  from,  or 
perhaps  very  near  the  shore ;  if  he  drown,  it  is  because  his  strength  gives 
way  before  the  shore  is  reached.  As  a  person  in  this  situation  requires  only 
to  be  buoyed  up  by  some  support,  so  the  fever  patient,  in  a  similar  emer- 
gtney,  may  only  need  supporting  measures  to  live  until  the  disease  ends. 
Death  may  take  place  at  a  juncture  when,  could  it  have  been  averted  a  few 
days,  or,  perchance,  even  a  single  day,  the  period  of  danger  might  have 
passed. 

'  Vt'fle  paper  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  already  referred  to,  pa^e  721. 

*  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Vol.  i.  Part  ii.,  1S53. 
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SapportinfT  measores  embrace  tonic  remedies,  alcoholics,  and  alimentation, 
more  especially  the  two  latter.  Of  tonic  remedies,  the  most  efficient  and 
convenient  of  administration  is  qninia,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  three  ^rrains  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Alimentation  ranks  first  in  importance.  It  is  desirable  for  the  patient  to 
take  as  much  nntritioos  food  as  will  be  digested  and  assimilated.  Innntri- 
tion  in  cases  of  fever,  as  of  other  affections,  enhances  and  adds  to  the  mor- 
bid phenomena  belonging  to  the  disease.  In  the  early  part  of  the  disease 
there  is  generally  a  repugnance  to  food,  and  afterward,  owing  to  the  mental 
state  and  the  condition  of  the  month,  taste  and  appetite  are  wanting.  Under 
the  latter  circumstances  food  is  to  be  given  although  not  desired  by  the 
patient,  and  even  when  he  is  disinclined  to  take  it.  The  indifference  to  food 
may  proceed,  measurably,  from  an  unwillingness  to  be  disturbed  and  a 
reluctance  to  make  any  exertion. 

The  supporting  diet  should  be  in  a  liquid  form,  as  concentrated  as  possi- 
ble, and  embracing  the  necessary  variety  of  alimentary  principles.  The 
animal  essences,  eggs  and  milk,  with  the  addition  of  some  farinaceous  form 
of  food,  fulfil  these  requirements.  Different  articles  should  be  given  in  alter- 
nation, and  at  regular  intervals.  The  intervals  should  be  from  two  to  four 
hours.  It  is  injudicious  to  give  food  every  half  hour  or  hour,  or  at  even 
shorter  intervals,  as  is  not  infrequently  done.  The  amount  of  food  given  at 
tt  time  must  vary  according  to  circumstances,  the  object  being  to  give  as 
much  as  can  be  given  without  risk  of  vomiting,  discomfort  from  over-accu- 
innlstion  in  the  stomach,  or  indigestion.  If  the  patient  be  in  a  condition  to 
feel  and  express  a  desire  or  choice  for  particular  kinds  of  food,  the  preference 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  consulted.  The  physician  should  have  an 
oversight  of  the  preparation  of  the  articles  of  food,  lest,  through  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  they  be  unpalatable  or  innutritions.  Beef-tea,  for  example, 
is  often  nothing  but  warm  water  flavored  with  the  meat.  Precise  directions 
ftnd  attention  to  the  details  of  dietetics  form  an  important  part  of  the  physi- 
eian's  duty,  not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  all  cases  of  disease  in  which  supporting 
treatment  is  indicated. 

The  importance  of  "feeding  fevers"  was  enforced  especially  by  Graves, 
whose  writings  had  no  small  agency  in  leading  practitioners  of  all  countries 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  innutrition.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  say  that 
there  were  practitioners  in  this  country  who  appreciated,  and  exemplified  in 
their  practice,  the  dietetic  management  as  advocated  by  Graves  prior  to  his 
most  valuable  clinical  teachings. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  have  entered  largely  into  the  treatment  of  fevers  in 
this  country  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  That  they  have  of  late  years 
been  used  too  freely  and  indiscriminately  can  hardly  be  doubted.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  there  is  perhaps  at  the  present  moment  a  tendency  to 
undervalue  their  importance.  Observation  shows  that  under  the  free  ven- 
tilation afforded  by  tents,  the  rate  of  mortality  from  typhus  in  cases  treated 
without  alcoholic  stimulants  is  small.  In  the  valuable  report  of  Dr.  Loomis, 
already  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that,  of  520  cases  treated  intents  on  Black- 
well's  Island,  alcoholic  stimulants  were  given  in  only  a  few  instances,  and  the 
mortality,  deducting  the  deaths  within  forty-eight  hours,  was,  as  already 
stated,  1  in  16.77.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  never  useful  because,  under  most  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  the  rate 
of  mortality  is  small  in  a  series  of  cases  in  which  alcoholic  stimulants  were 
not  used.  Observation  of  the  immediate  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
certain  cases  shows  their  utility  often  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Indiscrimi- 
nately and  excessively  used,  they  are  not  useful,  but  used  with  proper 
application  and  moderation,  they  form  an  important  part  of  the  supporting 
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treatment  of  fevers,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  all  other  diseases  which  deitroylife 
by  asthenia. 

The  supporting  effect  of  alcoholic  stimalants  is  directed  especially  to  the 
circulation.    Hence  the  indications  respecting  their  use  are  derived  especially 
from  symptoms  relating  to  the  circulation.     Feebleness  of  the  circulation,  ts 
denoted  by  the  pulse  and  the  heart-sounds,  calls  for  the  use  of  stimolsnti, 
and  they  are  to  be  given,  as  regards  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
feebleness  of  the  circulation,  and  according  to  their  effect.     The  cbairaeten 
of  the  pulse  denoting  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  are  smallness  and  coa- 
pressibility,  frequently  conjoined  with  considerable  or  great  frequency.    A 
pulse,  in  the  adult,  exceeding  120  per  minute  rarely  denotes  strength,  and, 
when  above  this  number,  it  is  feeble  in  proportion  to  its  freqaency.    Abore 
130,  the  pulse  always  denotes  a  degree  of  feebleness  of  the  circulation  ren- 
dering supporting  measures  highly  important.     The  heart-soands  also  fre- 
quently constitute  a  good  criterion  for  estimating  the  degree  of  feebleness  of 
the  circulation.     In  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  heart  is  weakened,  the 
intensity  of  the  first  sound,  over  the  apex,  is  diminished ;  ft  is  shortened  and 
in  quality  resembles  the  second  sound.     If  the  heart  be  notably  weatcened, 
the  first  sound  may  be  inappreciable  over  the  apex.     Stokes  was  the  first  to 
direct  attention  to  these  changes  as  criteria  for  the  administration  of  alcoholic 
stimulants. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  rarely  indicated  in  the  early  part  of  either  typhas 
or  typhoid  fever.  They  are  oftener  and  earlier  indicated  in  typhus  than  in 
typhoid  fever.  Brandy,  or  some  form  of  spirit,  or  wine,  sherry  or  Madeira, 
may  be  employed.  Commeticing  with  a  moderate  quantity,  half  an  ounce  of 
spirit  or  an  ounce  of  wine,  the  effect  on  the  circulation  and  other  symptoms 
should  be  watched.  A  good  effect  is  shown  by  increased  force,  with  perbspi 
diminished  frequency,  of  the  pulse,  diminution  of  delirium,  etc.  The  inter- 
vals should  vary,  according  to  the  urgency  with  which  this  supporting  mea- 
sure is  indicated,  between  six  or  eight  hours  and  each  successive  hour.  Tbe 
quantity  given  at  a  time  should  rarely  exceed  that  juRt  stated.  Guided  by 
the  true  indications  and  by  the  effect,  alcoholic  stimulants  will  not  do  harm 
and  will  often  do  much  good  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  their  suspension  for  &  few  hours  in  cases  in  which 
they  appeared  to  be  urgently  indicated,  in  order  to  become  fully  satisfied  of 
their  utility,  and  have  found  the  pulse  become  more  frequent,  with  increase 
of  delirium  and  other  ataxic  symptoms,  until  their  use  was  resumed.  While 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases  do  well  without  them,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
not  always  indicated,  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  life  was 
saved  by  their  employment.  Wine  or  spirit  may  often  be  combined  with 
nourishment  with  advantage,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  wine-whey,  milk- 
punch,  eggnog,  etc. 

In  these  fevers,  as  in  some  other  diseases,  the  tolerance  of  alcohol  is 
notably  greater  than  in  health.  A  patient  may  take  from  one  to  two  pintA 
of  spirit  per  day  who,  in  health,  could  not  have  taken  one-fourth  of  this 
quantity  without  inebriation.  The  ordinary  effects  of  alcohol  in  health  should 
never  be  produced  by  their  use  in  cases  of  fever.  If  these  effects  be  pro- 
duced, the  indications  for  alcohol  are  not  present  or  it  is  too -largely  given. 
In  extreme  cases  an  ounce,  or  even  more,  of  spirit,  given  hourly,  ma?  be 
necessary,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
indicated,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  in  the  twenty- four  hours  are 
needed. 

During  convalescence,  alcoholic  stimulants  should  always  be  given  mode- 
rately, if  they  have  been  used  freely  during  the  career  of  the  fever,  when 
couvalescence  begins  this  excitaut  effect  may  be  for  the  first  time  apparent 
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Freqnently  malt  liqnors  or  light  wine  are  best  suited  to  convalesceTice  Solid 
food  should  be  allowed  as  soon  as  convalescence  is  declared.  The  processes 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  are  usually  ?ery  active,  and  the  appetite  is  apt 
to  be  Toracioas.  The  cautions  to  be  observed  relate  to  the  kinds  of  food 
ftod  the  qaantity  taken  at  one  time  The  patient  should  be  restricted  to 
plain,  wholesome,  well-cooked  articles  of  diet,  and  excess  may  be  avoided  by 
taking  food  at  shorter  intervals  than  in  health.  Convalescence  from  typhoid, 
more  than  from  typhus  fever,  requires  care  as  regards  diet,  in  view  of  the 
probable  existence  of  intestinal  ulcerations.  Gestatioo  in  the  open  air  may 
be  allowed  early  in  the  stage  of  convalescence,  and  as  soon  as  their  strength 
will  permit,  patients  may  walk  out  of  doors.  Care  with  respect  to  much 
muscular  exertion  is  important  in  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  liability  to  perforation  of  the  intestine. 

The  prevention  of  typhus  fever,  except  among  those  who  are  necessarily 
exposed  to  contagion  in  rendering  medical  and  other  aid  to  patients  in  fever 
wards  or  hospitals,  is  attainable  by  proper  hygienic  reforms.  If  overcrowd- 
ing be  prevented,  and  free  ventilation  secured,  the  fever  miasm  is  not  gene- 
rated, nor  is  the  disease  likely  to  be  communicated.  One  of  the  great  objects 
to  be  accomplished  by  improved  sanitary  regulations,  especially  in  large 
towns,  is  the  prevention  of  typhus.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  special 
cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  generated  by  overcrowding  or  defective  ventilation, 
but  these  may  act  as  auxiliary  causes,  rendering  the  system  more  susceptible 
to  the  typhoid  miasm,  and  they  may  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  the  disease 
by  contagion. 

RELAPSINQ    FEVER. 

A  form  of  continued  fever,  heretofore  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  but 
now  called  by  British  writers  relapting  fever,  has  received  very  little  atten- 
tion in  this  country.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  is  ever  an  indigenous  fever  in 
this  country.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  cases  observed  are  a  few  reported 
by  Dr.  A.  Dubois,  in  1848,*  and  fifteen  cases  which  came  under  my  observa- 
tion in  1850-51,  an  account  of  which  is  contained  in  my  ''Clinical  Reports 
on  Continued  Fever."  The  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Dubois  and  by  me  were 
among  recent  Irish  immigrants.  It  is  highly  probable  that  other  cases  have 
occurred  among  immigrants  which  have  not  been  reported,  and  which  may 
have  been  confounded  with  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  In  view  of 
the  liability  to  overlook  relapsing  fever,  it  is  desirable  that  American  prac- 
titioners should  be  acquainted  with  its  distinctive  features.  In  the  brief 
notice  of  the  disease  which  will  follow,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  these,  referring 
the  reader  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  it  to  other  works.' 

It  is  but  recently  that  the  distinctive  features  of  relapsing  fever  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species  of  fever 
established.  It  is  not,  however,  a  new  disease,  and  there  is  evidence  of  its 
having  existed  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  medicine.  In  mod- 
em times  it  has  prevailed,  at  different  epochs,  more  especi^ly  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  England.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  rare.  It  pre- 
vailed as  an  epidemic  in  Upper  Silesia,  a  province  of  Prussia,  in  1847,  and 
among  the  troops  in  the  Crimea  during  the  late  war  of  France  and  England 
with  Russia.     Its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species  of  fever  rest 

>  Vide  TransaotioDB  of  American  Medical  Association,  Vol.  II. 

'  Vide  Murohison'a  work  on  the  Cootinaed  Fevers  of  Great  Britain ;  also,  article  bj 
Jenner,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chi rurgical  Review,  No.  for  July,  1851 ; 
also,  CliDioal  Reports  on  Fever,  by  the  author. 
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on  the  following  facts :  It  does  not  present  either  the  anatomical  characters 
or  the  diagnostic  events  of  typhoid  fever,  and,  as  regards  its  non-identiij 
with  typhus,  the  two  diseases  are  separately  commnnicable,  but  neither  com* 
munieates  the  other,  nor  does  the  occnrrence  of  either  secure  an  immonitj 
from  the  other ;  each  disease  appears  to  have  its  own  special  oaose.  Re- 
lapsing and  typhos  fever,  however,  are  apt  to  prevail  together. 

Anatomical  Charaotsrs. — There  are  no  distinctive  morbid  appeantncei 
fonnd  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  disease  proves  fatal.  Lesions  whick 
may  exist  are  doe  either  to  pre-existing  disease  or  to  complications.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged  and  softened,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  bnt  this  is  not  a  distinctive  lesion.  Ecchymoses  within  tbe 
stomach  have  been  observed  in  cases  characterized  by  hasmatemesis  or  black 
vomit 

Clinical  History. — The  attack  is  nsnally  abrupt ;  in  the  great  majoritj 
of  cases  there  is  no  forming  stage.  The  disease  commences  with  a  c\\\\\, 
generally  accompanied  with  rigors,  more  marked  than  in  typhos  or  typhoid 
fever ;  the  febrile  movement  is  higher  than  in  the  fevers  jast  named.  Tbe 
pulse,  as  a  rule,  reaches  120,  and  often  becomes  much  more  freqoent  Tbe 
heat  of  the  skin  is  also  higher.  Delirium  is  rare.  The  degree  of  prostra- 
tion is  not  great,  as  compared  with  that  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  The 
eruptions  belonging  to  these  fbvers  are  wanting,  nor  is  there  any  emptioo 
characteristic  of  relapsing  fever.  Petechial  and  miliary  vesicles  occur  io  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases;  nausea  and  vomiting  are  often  prominent  symp- 
toms. Tbe  vomited  matter  is  often  of  a  gross-green  color.  Matter  baring 
the  appearance  of  coffee-grounds,  resembling  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever, 
has  been  observed.  The  disease  has  been  called  **  mild  yellow  fever."  Tbe 
abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting.  As  a  rule,  the  bowels 
are  constipated.  Jaundice  occurs  in  1  of  4.84  cases;  the  jaundice  is  some- 
times slight  and  sometimes  intense.  Here  is  another  point  of  resemblance 
to  yellow  fever.  The  respiratory  and  urinary  systems  present  nothing  dis- 
tinctive. 

Tbe  most  characteristic  feature  is  denoted  by  the  name  of  the  disease,  riZt 
the  occurrence  of  relapses.     The  first  career  of  the  fever  lasts  usually  from 
5  to  7  days;  exceptionally,  the  duration  is,  on  the  one  hand,  only  3  or  4 
days,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  extend  to  10  days.     An  intermissioa 
takes  place.     The  patient  is  entirely  free  from  fever,  the  pulse  often  falliog 
below  the  standard  of  health  ;  he  appears  to  be  convalescent,  and  may  eren 
recover  sufficiently  to  be  out  of  doors.     Pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints  are 
often  experienced  in  the  intermission.     The  average  duration  of  tbe  inter- 
mission is  7  days ;  the  minimum  duration  is  2  or  3,  and  the  maximum  10  or 
12  days.     Sometimes  the  intermission  is  not  complete,  that  is,  there  is  not 
positive  apyrexia,  but  a  notable  remission  of  tbe  fever.     A  second  attack 
follows,  attended,  as  before,  by  a  chill  with  rigors,  and  another  career  of 
fever  takes  pNkce,  lasting  generally  from  3  to  5  days;  exceptionally,  it  may 
last  for  24  hours  only,  and  it  may  continue  for  7  or  8  days.     A  Chird  attack 
sometimes  occurs  after  a  remission  varying  in  duration,  and  four  and  even 
five  relapses  are  occasionally  observed.    The  febrile  movement  in  the  relapses 
is  sometimes  milder  and  sometimes  more  intense  than  in  the  primary  parox- 
ysm.    The  ending  of  the  paroxysms  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  abnnd- 
ant  perspiration,  lasting  for  several  honrs.     Diarrhoea  in  some  cases  ocears 
at  this  time,  and  in  some  cases  hemorrhage  from  tbe  bowels,  uterus,  or  nos- 
trils.    Although  the  relapses  constitute  a  highly  distinctive  feature,  they  are 
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not  inTariable,  that  is,  daring  the  prevalence  of  relapsing  fever  some  cases 
occur  in  which  the  disease  ends  with  the  primary  paroxysm. 

'H!>ceasiooaI  sequels  arjs  ophthalmia,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities,  swelling  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  or  inguinal  glands,  and 
effusion  into  the  joints.  If  pregnant  females  are  attacked,  abortion  is  almost 
Aore  to  be  produced,  and  the  child  is  still-born,  however  advanced  the  preg- 
Daocy.    The  .mother  usually  recovers. 

Causation.— Most  of  the  clinical  observers  of  this  disease  regard  it  as 
eontagions.  Its  contagiousness  appears  to  be  established  by  facts  similar  to 
those  which  prove  that  typhus  is  communicable ;  like  typhus,  also,  its  spon- 
taneous generation  is  probable.  The  special  cause  appears  to  be  produced 
by  overcrowding  and  starvation.  The  latter  is  considered  as  a  cause  to 
soch  an  extent  that  the  disease  has  been  called  ''famine  fever."  It  has 
prevailed  in  Ireland  especially  in  periods  of  famine.  In  cities,  it  prevails 
among  the  poorest  classes  in  crowded  localities. 

The  disease  affects  all  ages  and  both  sexes  about  alike ;  it  occurs  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

DiAGN06iB.-^The  duration  of  the  paroxysms,  the  occurrence  of  intermis- 
sions and  their  duration,  are  especially  diagnostic.  Other  diagnostic  points 
are,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  jaundice,  the  gastric  symptoms,  and  the  mus- 
cular and  arthritic  pains  in  the  intermission  and  also  during  the  paroxysms. 
Taking  these  points  into  consideration,  together  with  the  absence  of  the  ab- 
dominal symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  and  of  the  characteristic  eruptions  of 
typhoid  and  typhus,  the  diagnosis  may  generally  be  made  without  difficulty. 

PaooNOSia — The  fatality  is  small.  Of  441  cases  admitted  into  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital,  analyzed  by  Murchison,  1 1  only  were  fatal,  being  1  in 
50,  or  2  per  cent.  Adding  to  these  7,378  cases  occurring  in  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  other  towns  in  Scotland,  making  in  all  14,119  cases,  there 
occurred  672  deaths,  being  4.75  per  cent.,  or  1  in  21.  A  fatal  termination 
is  sometimes  due  to  syncope  and  sometimes  to  ursBmia,  but  generally  to  some 
complication,  such  as  dysentery  or  pneumonitis,  or  to  abortion. 

TasATMENT. — There  are  no  known  means  of  arresting  the  disease,  or  of 
preventing  relapses  after  the  primary  paroxysm.  The  expectant  method  of 
treatment  is  to  be  pursued.  The  disease  rarely  claims  more  than  palliative 
measures. 

ERYSIPELATOUS    FETER. 

Erysipelas,  considered  as  a  local  affection,  belongs  to  surgery  rather  than 
medicine ;  for  an  account  of  this  form  of  inflammation  the  reader  is  referred 
to  surgical  works.  It  occurs  as  an  occasional  complication  of  the  continued 
fevers  which  have  been  considered.  A  form  of  continued  fever,  distinct  from 
the  fevers  which  have  been  considered,  is  characterized  by  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  erysipelai,  and  hence  is  called  erysipelatous  fever.  As  a  distinct  form 
or  species  of  fever,  this  is  to  be  distinguished  from  erysipelas  occurring  as  a 
local  affection,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  febrile  movement  The  fever 
in  the  latter  is  symptomatic,  whereas  in  erysipelatous  fever  it  is  primary  or 
essential.  On  the  other  hand,  erysipelatous  fever  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  fever,  with  erysipelas  as  a  complication. 

Erysipelatous  fever  occurs  as  a  sporadic  and  an  epidemic  disease.  As  a 
spontdic  disease  it  is  rare,  and  has  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  studied  by 
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means  of  the  analysis  of  recorded  cases.     The  invasion  is  either  tbrapt  or 
there  is  a  forming  stage  of  variable  duration.     The  erysipelas  may  be  deve- 
loped within  a  few  hours  from  the  attacic,  or  after  the  lapse  of  one,  two,V 
three  days.    The  head  is  oftenest  the  seat  of  the  erysipelas,  bat  it  may  be 
developed  in  any  part  of  the  body.     DiflTercnt  parts  may  be  succeenvdj  in- 
vaded ;  I  have  known  it  to  travel  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.    Tte 
febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense.    Passive  delirinm  and  other  ttene 
symptoms  are  not  infrequently  developed  ;  in  other  words,  the  typhoid  itite 
exists.     The  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting ;  the  eiiw 
of  the  disease  is  shorter  than  that  of  typhoid  fever.     The  symptoms  tie 
modified,  and  the  disease,  as  regards  duration  and  danger,  ia  i^ected  nile* 
rially  by  the  degree  of  intensity,  the  extent,  and  the  local  resolts  of  the  cfj- 
sipelas.     The  general  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  In  other  of  tie 
continued  fevers.     In  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  fever,  I 
shall  pass  it  by  with  this  brief  notice.     It  is  sometimes  classed  among  tbe 
eruptive  fevers,  but  the  erysipelas  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  cotaneoM 
eruption. 

Epidemic  erysipelatous  fever  I  shall  also  notice  very  briefly.  It  prevtiled 
extensively  in  this  country  from  1841  to  1846.  It  was  not  confined  to  a  p•^ 
ticular  section,  but  prevailed  in  certain  districts  in  the  New  England,  Mid- 
dle, Western,  and  Southern  States.  In  some  localities  great  numbers  were 
aifected,  and  the  mortality  was  large.  It  was  commonly  known  in  cerUiD 
parts  of  the  country  as  the  "  black  tongue,"  from  an  appearance  of  the  tongae 
occasionally  observed.  The  medical  journals  of  this  country,  during  the 
years  just  named  and  afterward,  contained  many  articles  relating  to  the  pre- 
valence of  this  disease  in  different  localities.  Of  these,  an  article  by  Dn. 
Hall  and  Dexter,  giving  an  account  of  the  disease  as  it  prevailed  in  Ver- 
mont,^ and  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Bennett,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  are  e8p^ 
cially  deserving  of  notice.  The  latter  gives  an  analysis  of  various  articlei 
contained  in  different  medical  journals.' 

The  epidemic  prevailed  in  isolated  sections.  It  did  not  appear  to  migrtte 
or  to  be  transported  from  place  to  place.  Its  course  was  "  irregular  and 
erratic."  Dr.  Bennett,  however,  states  that  it  sometimes  appeared  to  follow 
the  direction  of  rivers,  small  streams,  and  lakes.  The  attack  was  sometimes 
sudden  and  sometimes  preceded  by  premonitions ;  the  latter  rarely  existing 
longer  than  24  hours,  and  being  the  same  as  those  belonging  to  the  access 
of  other  fevers.  A  pronounced  and  frequently  prolonged  chill,  with  or  with- 
out rigors,  ushered  in  the  disease,  accompanied  often  by  pains  in  the  exti^ 
mities,  and  in  some  cases  by  great  prostration.  Pharyngitis  was  at  once  or 
speedily  developed ;  this  local  affection  was  constant.  It  varied  mach  io 
different  cases  in  intensity.  Not  infrequently  it  was  attended  with  great 
swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  sometimes  sloughing  occurred.  The  inflamma- 
tion sometimes  involved  the  larynx,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
death  was  due  to  either  laryngitis  or  oedema  of  the  glottis.  The  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  became  more  or  less  swollen,  the  swelling  in  some  cases 
being  very  great,  and  occasionally  suppuration  taking  place. 

Erysipelas  was  far  from  being  constant.  The  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
varied  at  different  times  and  places.  Dr.  Bennett  observed  it  in  only  ooe- 
sixth  of  150  cases.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  erysipelas  occurs  in  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  propriety  of  calling  the  disease  erysipelatous 
fever  rests  upon  the  absence  of  any  other  and  better  name.  The  erysij^elas 
was  seated  in  different  parts.     It  was  apt  to  lead  to  suppuration,  gangrene, 

1  Vide  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1844. 
'  Vide  New  Yoik  Journal  of  Medicine,  July,  li^b'S. 
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and  slougbiDg.  The  danger  and  protracted ness  of  the  disease  depended  on 
the  degree,  extent,  and  local  resalts  of  the  erysipelas. 
^Tbe  febrile  movement  was  more  or  less  intense.  Erratic  pains,  like  those 
of  nearalgia  and  muscular  rheumatism,  were  common  during  the  course  of 
tiie  disease.  Typhoid  delirium  and  other  ataxic  symptoms  occurred  in  severe 
cases.  Petechiee  were  sometimes  observed.  Abscesses,  without  erysipelas, 
occurred  in  some  cases.  The  disease  was  not  infrequently  complicated  with 
inflammation  of  serous  membranes — the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  the  cerebral 
meninges.     Pneumonitis  was  an  occasional  complication. 

Different  cases  differed  much  as  regards  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  In 
many  cases  the  disease  was  mild  and  ended  in  five  or  six  days.  The  severity 
•nd  danger  were  generally  due  to  the  complications.  Of  the  cases  compli- 
cated with  laryngitis,  or  oBdema  of  the  glottis,  extensive  erysipelas,  serous 
inflammations,  and  pneumonitis,  a  large  proportion  ended  fatally,  the  duration 
being  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Puerperal  peritonitis  prevailed  in  conjunction  with  this  epidemic  so  uni- 
formly as  to  show  a  pathological  relationship  between  these  two  affections. 
The  opinion  was  generally  held  that  the  former  was  caused  by  a  virus  or 
miasm  carried  by  the  obstetrician  from  patients  affected  with  the  latter. 
Assuming  this  'to  be  true  in  certain  cases,  puerperal  peritonitis  was  by  no 
means  uniformly  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  A  rational  explanation 
in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases,  is  that  labor  acted  as'an  exciting  cause  and 
determined  the  situation  of  the  local  affection  in  those  predisposed  to  the 
disease  from  the  action  of  the  epidemic  influence.  Many,  if  not  most,  prac- 
titioners held  that  the  disease  was  communicable.  Its  contagiousness,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  considered  as  established. 

As  regards  treatment,  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  practition- 
ers advocated  bleeding  and  other  of  the  measures  called  antiphlogistic.  But 
the  majority,  before  the  epidemic  ceased  to  prevail,  were  convinced  of  the 
impropriety  of  these  measures.  In  view  of  the  symptoms,  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  tendency  to  suppuration  and  gangrene  in  the  cases  in  which 
erysipelas  occurred,  and  the  other  complications  which  were  liable  to  occur, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  measures  of  an  opposite 
character.  Tonic  remedies,  alimentation,  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  in  other 
words,  supporting  measures  of  treatment,  were  indicated.  Mild  cases 
required  little  or  no  treatment ;  but  in  grave  cases,  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  management  of  other  essential  fevers  with  serious  local 
'  complications  were  applicable. 

XPIDEMIC   FVYia   CHABAOTEBIZED   BY   MILD    EBTTHEMATIG 

PHABTNGITI8. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1857  an  epidemic  fever  prevailed  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  Canada,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  of  a  mild 
grade  of  intensity,  and  unaccompanied  by  either  diphtheritic  exudation  or 
much  submucous  infiltration.  I  reported  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  23 
cases  which  I  observed  and  recorded.  A  report  of  this  epidemic,  based 
upon  notes  of  37  cases,  was  at  the  same  time  made  by  Prof.  Rochester  to 
the  Buffalo  Medical  Association.'  The  different  cases  presented  great  uni- 
formity as  regards  the  general  and  local  symptoms.  The  fever  commenced 
with  a  chill  without  rigors.  The  febrile  movement,  in  all  the  cases,  was 
considerable  or  marked.     The  severity  of  the  disease  was  generally  sufficient 

I  For  both  reports,  vide  Baffalo  Med.  Joamal,  1857. 
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to  keep  the  patients  in  bed  for  several  days.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  tha 
neck  were  in  most  cases  moderately  enlarged,  bat  withoat  aopparation. 
Soreness  of  the  throat  was  not  a  prominent  symptom,  even  when  the  pharyn- 
gitis was  marked.  There  was  in  no  case  an  eruption.  Vomiting  did  not 
occnr,  and  generally  the  bowels  were  constipated.  There  were  no  symptoms 
of  importance  referable  to  the  pnlmouary  and  nervous  system.  The  dnratioft 
of  the  fever  was  from  three  to  six  days.  It  affected  persons  of  either  sex, 
and  of  all  ages.  The  epidemic  continned  aboat  two  months,  reachiDg  its 
acme  gradnally,  and  gradually  declining.  In  no  case  under  my  obaervatioa 
did  it  prove  fatal. 

The  disease  was  not  scarlatina,  as  shown  by  its  affecting  persoos  who  had 
had  that  disease,  by  the  fact  that  scarlatina  did  not  prevail  at  the  time,  by 
the  absence  of  an  eruptios  in  all  the  cases,  by  the  non-occurrence  of  dropay 
as  a  sequel  in  any  case,  and  the  fact  that  middle-aged  and  aged  persona  were 
attacked  as  well  as  children  and  infants.  There  were  no  cases  of  epidemic 
pharyngitis  with  the  exudation  of  lymph,  or  diphtheria  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  fever  resembled  the  mild  cases  of  erysipelatous  fever  which 
occurred  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  that  disease,  but  erysipelas  was 
not  developed  in  any  case.  The  cases  bore  a  close  analogy  to  those  of 
influenza,  except  that  the  local  affection  was  seated  in  the  pharynx,  and  not 
in  the  Schneiderian  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

Palliative  measures  x>f  treatment  only  were  indicated. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Periodical  Feyers — IntennitteDt  Ferer — Anatomioal  Characten — Clinioal  Hittoiy — Ca 
tioD — Diagnosia — Prognosis — ^Treatment — Pemioioas  IntermitUnt  Ferer. 

The  periodical  are  distinguished  from  the  continued  fevers  by  the  occur- 
rence of  febrile  paroxysms  or  marked  exacerbations  in  a  regular  order  of 
succession,  thereby  exemplifying  a  law  of  periodicity.  This  distinction 
applies  more  especially  to  the  fevers  called  intermittent  and  remittent.  Tel- 
low  fever  is  generally  included  among  the  periodical  fevers,  and  belongs 
perhaps  more  appropriately  here  than  in  any  other  nosological  division.  The 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  often  distinguished  as  maiaricU  fevers. 
These  fevers  will  be  found  to  present  many  striking  points  of  difference,  as 
contrasted  with  the  fevers  which  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. They  differ  not  only  in  the  events  of  the  clinical  history,  but  as  re- 
gards the  laws  governing  their  causation,  duration,  complications,  sequels, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  controllable  by  known  remedies. 

INTERMITTENT    FEVER. 

An  intermittent  fever  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  febrile  par- 
oxysms in  regular  succession,  and  absence  of  febrile  movement  between  the 
paroxysms.  The  intermission  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  form  of  fever, 
as  its  name  implies.  Popularly,  the  disease  is  known  as  **  fever  and  ague," 
"  chill  fever,"  "  the  shakes,"  and,  by  names  expressive  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  produced,  as,  in  Louisiana,  **  swamp  fever,"  "  Panama  fever." 
etc.     Although  essentially  the  same  disease,  intermittent  fever,  as  ordinarily 
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presented  in  practice,  is  unattended  with  danger  to  life,  but  occasionally  it 
ir  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  maladies.  Hence  I  shall  consider  first 
simple  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and  afterward,  the  gra?e  forms  of  the 
disease  under  the  head  of  pernicious  intermiUent  fever, 

Anatomioal  Charaotsrb. — There  are  no  known  lesions  which  are  char- 
tcteristic  of  intermittent  fever.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  proves  fatal,  irre- 
spective of  pre-existing  disease  or  of  complications,  the  spleen  is  enlarged 
and  softened,  bat  these  changes  occur  in  other  pathological  connections. 
Aside  from  more  or  less  congestion  of  internal  organs,  the  lesions  which  may 
be  fonnd  after  death  are  due  to  concomitant  affections. 

CuNiOAL  History. — The  clinical  history  will  embrace  an  account,  Jini, 
of  the  paroxysm,  and,  second,  of  the  intermission. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  attack  is  sudden.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
eases,  however,  there  are  premonitions  for  a  variable  period.  The  premoni- 
tions are  not  very  distinctive  of  this  disease,  consisting  of  pain  in  the  head, 
yawnings,  indisposition  to  exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  malaise. 
Although  not  very  definite,  they  sometimes  suffice  to  lead  patients  who  have 
been  repeatedly  affected  with  intermittent  fever,  to  anticipate  an  impending 
attack. 

A  paroxysm,  when  complete,  consists  of  three  distinct  periods  or  stages, 
viz.,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stage. 

Cold  stage. — This  stage  commences  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  begin- 
ning in  the  loins  and  extending  thence  over  the  back  and  limbs.  The  chill 
is  more  or  less  intense,  in  some  cases  consisting  of  a  slight  creeping  sensa- 
tion of  coldness  with  shiverings,  and  in  other  cases  extremely  severe.  Mus- 
cular tremors  commonly  known  as  rigors  may  or  may  not  accompany  the 
chill.  I  have  met  with  a  single  example  of  distinct  rigors  without  a  sensa- 
tion of  chilliness.  During  the  chill,  bristling  of  the  hairs  over  the  body,  or 
horripilation,  and  the  appearance  familiar  as  "goose  skin"  are  often  observed. 
Notwithstanding  the  sensation  of  coldness  which  the  patient  experiences, 
and  the  feeling  of  coldness  when  the  band  is  placed  on  certain  parts,  it  is 
stated  that  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla  shows  an  increase  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body.     The  increase  of  temperature  begins  prior  to  the 

Saroxysm.  The  sensation  of  coldness  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  part  of  the 
ody,  as  the  back  or  the  extremities.  The  rigors  frequently  cause  the  teeth 
to  chatter,  and  the  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  sometimes  sufficient 
to  shake  with  considerable  violence  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  lies. 

•Daring  this  stage  the  patient  frequently  sighs,  the  pulse,  which  is  usually 
accelerated,  is  small  and  feeble,  the  countenance  has  an  expression  of  anxiety, 
the  prolabia  and  face  are  pale  and  frequently  livid,  and  lividity  is  often  marked 
at  the  roots  of  the  nails.  Other  symptoms  are,  mental  irritability,  a  sense 
of  oppression  referred  to  the  prsBcordia,  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  and 
palpitation. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  from  a  few  moments  to  two  hours  or 
even  longer.  The  average  duration  may  be  estimated  at  from  a  half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  hour.  The  transition  to  the  next  stage  is  sometimes 
abrupt,  but  generally  gradual ;  flushings  of  beat  are  felt,  the  rigors  cease, 
the  coldness,  as  it  were,  melts  away,  febrile  movement  is  developed  and  the 
cold  stage  is  then  ended. 

The  cold  stage  is  not  infrequently  wanting,  the  paroxysm  beginning  with 

the  hot  stage.     I  have  known  a  state  of  intense  nervousness  take  the  place 

of  the  cold  stage.     Gastralgia  and  gastric  irritability,  as  denoted  by  incessaiit 

vomiting,  are  other  morbid  conditious  which  sometimes  occur  instead  of  this 
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sta^e ;  also  drowslnes;  or  stapor  and  a  condition  resembling  hjBterical  coma. 
Veritable  coma  is  liable  to  occar,  in  this  stage,  in  a  form  of  the  disease  whick 
will  be  noticed  separately  ander  the  head  of  pemieitnu  tntenndUeni  fever.  la 
young  children  convulsions  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  cold  stage. 

Congestion  of  internal  organs  must  necessarily  be  involved  In  the  cold 
stage,  inasmuch  as  there  is  less  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  snrfaee,  aod  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  not  diminished.  But  the  primary  and  eBsential  morbid 
condition  underlies  the  congestion.  That  the  congestion  incident  to  tUt 
8tage  does  not  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  other  stages  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  cold  stage  is  not  infrequently  wanting,  and  the  other  atages 
in  these  cases  are  not  less  marked  than  when  the  cold  stage  oocart. 

Hot  stage. — This  stage  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  intense  febrile 
movement.  .  The  skin  becomes  hot,  the  pnlse  is  accelerated  and  full  or 
bounding,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  cephalalgia  continues,  but  the  pain  in  the 
limbs  and  prsecordial  oppression  disappear.  Thirst  is  nsaally  a  promineot 
symptom.  The  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement  varies  considerably  it 
different  cases.     The  duration  of  this  stage  is  from  three  to  eight  boors. 

Sweating  stage, — Perspiration  appears  first  on  the  face  and  afterward  on 
the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  febrile  movement  gradually  abates,  and  at 
length  disappears.  The  heat  of  the  surface,  cephalalgia,  thirst,  reatlessaen, 
etc.,  cease.  The  patient  obtains  refreshing  sleep.  With  this  stage  the 
paroxysm  ends.  As  regards  the  amount  of  sweatings  different  cases  differ; 
it  is  sometimes  profuse,  and  sometimes  slight  The  duration  of  the  sweat- 
ing stage  is  variable,  the  average  duration  being  three  or  four  hours.  The 
sweating  is  evidence  that  the  febrile  movement  is  about  to  cease.  That  k 
is  the  means  of  bringing  the  paroxysm  to  a  close  is  by  no  means  certain ;  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  approaching  intermission,  and  it  may  be  an  effect,  rather  thai 
a  cause,  of  the  decrease  of  the  febrile  movement.  During  and  sneceeding  the 
paroxysm,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  the  chlorides  in  the  urine  ore  increased.  The 
urine  is  not  infrequently  albuminous,  and  occasionally  hematuria  exists. 

The  intermission,  called  also  the  apyrexial  period,  is  the  space  of  time 
between  two  successive  paroxysms.  The  period  from  the  beginning  of  one 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next  paroxysm  is  called  the  interval,  in  distinctioi 
from  the  intermission.  The  duration  of  the  latter  period  is  the  basis  of  a 
division  into  varieties  commonly  known  as  the  different  types  of  the  disease. 
Each  variety  or  type  observes  a  law  of  periodicity  in  the  succession  of 
paroxysms — a  wonderful  fact  belonging  among  the  pathological  mysteries 
of  which  our  present  knowledge  affords  no  explanation.  There  are  three 
simple  types  of  intermittent  fever,  viz.,  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  qvartam 
type.  In  the  quotidian  ty|>e  the  interval  is  about  twenty-foar  hours,  or  the 
paroxysm  recurs  daily,  as  the  name  imports.  In  the  tertian  type  the  interval 
is  about  forty -eight  hours,  or  the  paroxysm  recurs  on  the  third  day,  rcckoo- 
ing  in  the  days  on  which  two  successive  paroxysms  take  place.  In  the 
quartan  type  the  interval  is  about  seventy-two  hours,  or  the  paroxysm  recurs 
on  the  fourth  day.  Asa  rule,  the  paroxysms  are  uniform  in  each  individual 
case  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  the  cold  stage,  the  duration  of  the  several 
stages  respectively,  the  severity  of  each,  etc. ;  but  they  present  considerable 
diversity  in  different  cases.  Of  the  three  simple  types,  the  quotidian  and 
tertian  type  are  by  far  the  most  freqnent.  Examples  of  the  quartan  type 
are  comparatively  rare.  Of  98,237  cases  of  intermittent  fever  in  the  United 
States  army,  only  1757  were  of  the  quartan  type.* 

As  regards  the  relative  frequency  of  quotidian  and  tertian  cases,  either 
may  predominate  at  particular  seasons.     In  the  same  locality  the  majority 

1  Vide  Woodward,  Camp  Diseases  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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of  cases  are,  at  ODe  season,  of  the  qaotidian,  and,  at  another  season,  of  the 
tertian  ty|>e.  In  an  aggregate  of  cases  occurring  in  a  series  of  years  the 
qootidian  type  predominates.  Of  98,237  cases  in  the  United  Stat^es  army, 
51,623  cases  were  of  quotidian  and  44,857  cases  of  tertian  type.^  Cases 
hmyre  been  observed  in  which  the  paroxysm  has  recurred  on  the  fifth,  sixth, 
aeYenth,  and  eighth  day,  and  hence  there  may  be  a  quintan,  a  sextan,  a 
beptan,  and  an  octan  type  of  intermittent  fever.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
among  the  rarest  of  the  rare  curiosities  of  clinical  experience. 

Cases  occasionally  are  presented  in  which  one  of  the  simple  types  is  dupli- 
cated ;  that  is,  two  sets  of  paroxysms  of  the  same  type  coexist.  Thus,  one 
compound  type  is  called  a  double  quotidian^  two  paroxysms  occurring  daily. 
Another  compound  type  is  a  double  tertian.  In  a  double  tertian  a  paroxysm 
occurs  daily,  but  the  paroxysms  on  successive  days  take  place  at  different 
hours,  and  may  differ  in  various  ways,  whereas  on  alternate  days  they  occur 
at  the  same  hour,  and  correspond  in  other  respects.  Again,  a  tertian  is 
doabled  or  duplicated  when  two  paroxysms  occur  on  alternate  days.  An- 
other compound  type  is  a  double  quartan.  In  this  type  a  paroxysm  occurs 
on  two  successive  days,  and  on  the  third  day  there  is  no  paroxysm.  Finally, 
a  tripk  quartan  is  a  compound  type  in  which  a  paroxysm  occurs  on  three 
successive  days,  the  paroxysm  on  each  day  presenting  notable  points  of  dif- 
ference, but  each  paroxysm  corresponding  with  that  which  recurs  on  the 
fourth  day.  These  compound  types,  except  the  double  tertian,  are  extremely 
rare,  and  mejely  interesting  as  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  The  double 
tertian  is  not  very  infrequently  met  with. 

Paroxysms  may  occur  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  They  very  rarely  occur 
during  the  night  In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  quotidian  and 
tertian  type  the  paroxysm  occurs  before  noon ;  quartans  are  as  likely  to 
occur  after  as  before  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  infants  the  type  is  almost 
uniformly  quotidian.  As  a  rule,  the  succcKsive  paroxysms  recur  precisely  or 
nearly  at  the  same  hour;  but  sometimes  there  is  a  variation  from  this  rule, 
and  the  variation  is  sometimes  in  accordance  with  a  law.  In  the  eases 
referred  to  the  paroxysms  are  said  to  be  either  anticipating  or  retarding. 
They  are  anticipating  when  each  successive  paroxysm  recurs  earlier,  by  the 
same  period,  than  the  last.  Thus,  they  may  regularly,  anticipate  half  an 
boar,  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half,  etc.  The  paroxysms  are  retarding  when 
each  successive  paroxysm  is,  in  like  manner,  delayed.  This  variation  in  the 
time  of  recurrence  is  generally  evidence  that  the  disease  is  about  to  end. 

During  the  intermission  there  is  much  difference  in  different  cases  as 
regards  freedom  from  ailments.  In  some  cases  the  patient  complains  only 
of  a  certain  amount  of  debility,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  good,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  disorder  of  any  of  the  functions.  In  other  cases  marked 
prostration  follows,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  more  or  less  impaired, 
aod  various  disturbances  exist. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  an  occasional  complication.  The  enlargement 
b  often  sufficient  for  the  organ  to  be  readily  felt  through  the  abdominal 
wails,  constituting  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "ague  cake"  in  districts 
where  the  disease  prevails.  The  organ  in  some  cases  becomes  enormously 
enlarged.  This  complication  is  not  very  frequent.  It  occurs  in  some  cases 
when  the  disease  has  been  of  short  duration,  and  it  is  by  no  means  developed 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  long 
period.  Its  pathological  connection  with  the  disease  is  not  understood.  It 
may  continue  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  paroxysms  cease. 

Anemia  is  incident  to  the  disease  especially  if  it  have  been  of  consider- 

'  Vid€  Woodward,  Camp  Diseases  of  the  United  Statea  Army. 
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able  doration.  The  pallor  of  the  face  in  cases  In  which  the  disease  has  been 
protracted,  or  in  which  freqaent  relapses  have  taken  place,  is  often  associated 
with  a  yellowish  or  sallow  tint,  and  with  more  or  less  oedema,  giving  rise  to 
a  characteristic  physiognomy.  These  characters  denote  what  is  called  the 
malarious  cachexia.  General  dropsy  is  an  occasional  concomitant  or  Beq«eL 
Notable  anasarca,  with  effusion  into  the  serons  cavities,  Is  sometimes  ioci* 
dent  to  the  disease,  and  does  not,  therefore,  denote  either  a  cardiac  or  reatl 
affection.     An  herpetic  eruption  abont  the  month  is  a  freqaent  concomittBt 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  indefinite.  It  not  infrequently  ends  ipoD- 
taneously  after  a  few  paroxysms,  but  in  many  cases  it  continoes  for  weeb 
and  even  months,  if  not  arrested  by  curative  means.  Its  indefiniteDon  of 
duration  is  a  striking  point  of  difference  as  contrasted  with  the  coDtiDoed 
fevers.  Its  self-limitation  is  not,  as  in  the  latter,  restricted  within  a  certiiii 
period.  Another  not  less  striking  point  of  difference  relates  to  the  liability 
to  relapses.  Subsequent  attacks  occur  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The 
liability  to  relapse  remains  for  many  years.  In  some  cases  successive  attaeki 
occur  regularly  after  a  certain  period,  showing  that  in  these  cases  the  re- 
lapses take  place  in  accordance  with  an  intrinsic  tendency,  that  is,  irrespec- 
tive of  external  causes.  The  notion  was  formerly  entertained  that  the 
tendency  to  relapse  was  lessened  if  the  disease  be  left  to  end  of  its  own 
accord,  or  "wear  itself  out."  So  far  from  this  being  true,  I  believe  that 
clinical  experience  shows  a  diminished  tendency  to  relapse  in  proporUon  u 
the  paroxysms  are  speedily  interrupted  by  therapeutical  interference. 

Physicians  in  malarious  districts  become  familiar  with  cases  which  may  be 
called  cases  of  latent  intermittent  fever.  In  these  cases  paroxysms  are  not 
fully  developed,  but  the  patient  complains  of  indefinite  ailments,  to  which 
the  term  bilious  is  frequently  applied.  The  appetite  is  impaired  or  lost; 
there  may  be  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting,  with  pain  in  the  head,  indis- 
position to  exertion,  etc.  The  tongue  is  frequently  covered  with  a  tbin  and 
very  white  coating.  A  close  examination  will  sometimes  disclose  evidence 
of  periodicity  in  an  increase  of  ailments  at  regular  periods  on  successive 
days  or  on  alternate  days,  and  slight  manifestations  of  the  several  stages  of 
a  paroxysm  may  be  observed.  The  prompt  relief  afforded  by  treatment 
addressed  to  a  suspected  malarious  condition  shows  the  correctness  of  the 
suspicion,  and  this  treatment  may  be  resorted  to  tentatively  in  cases  of 
doubt.  The  affection,  in  these  cases,  is  sometimes  called  dumb  ague.  This 
term  is  also  applied  to  paroxysms  in  which  rigors  are  wanting. 

Intermittent  fever  is  said  to  be  masked  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  as- 
sociated with  other  affections.  It  may  exist  in  combination  with  variouB 
affections,  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  dysentery,  etc.  The  association  may  ren- 
der the  periodical  disease  irregular  and  interfere  with  the  full  development 
of  the  paroxysms.  In  these  cases,  it  is  not  correct  to  apply  to  the  associated 
affections  the  term  malarial,  meaning  thereby  that  these  affections  are  due 
to  malaria.  They  are  simply  accompanied  by  phenomena  proceeding  from 
malarious  disease  existing  in  combination.  In  malarious  districts  the  influ- 
ence of  malaria  is  apt  to  pervade  all  affections,  and  claims  special  measores 
of  treatment.  Of  this  fact  practitioners  in  these  districts  become  fully  aware. 
Paroxysms  of  neuralgia  sometimes  appear  to  take  the  place  of  the  parox- 
ysms of  intermittent  fever,  recurring  with  the  same  regularity,  after  intervals 
•corresponding  to  those  in  the  different  types  of  intermittent  fever,  and  a 
cure  is  effected  by  the  remedies  which  are  efficacious  in  the  latter  disease. 

Causation. — The  causation  involves  a  special  morbific  agent,  commonlj 
known  as  malaria.  The  existence  of  a  special  cause  is  logically  inferred 
froiu  the  peculiar  character  of  the  disease,  its  limitation  to  certain  localities 
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called  malarioos,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  controlled  by  remedies  having  a 
specific  operation.  The  morbific  agent  has  not  been  demonstrated  ;  its  na- 
tare  and  the  mode  of  its  production  are  anknown.  It  was  attributed  to 
vegetable  decomposition  in  marshy  localities,  and  called  marsh  miasm^  in 
If  17,  by  Lancisci,  an  Italian  writer.  This  doctrine,  and  the  name,  have 
since  been  very  generally  adopted.  But  that  something  more  than  ordinary 
vegetable  decomposition  is  requisite  for  its  production  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  disease  being  indigenous  in  certain  localities,  whereas,  in  certain  districts 
and  countries  in  which  vegetable  decomposition  must  take  place  abundantly, 
the  disease  never  occurs.  If  produced  in  connection  with  vegetable  decom- 
position, it  depends  on  incidental  circumstances  peculiar  to  certain  localities. 
Observation  shows  that  it  is  generated  more  especially  in  marshy  situations, 
bat  its  production  is  not  confined  to  such  situations,  and,  henoe,  the  name 
marsh  miasm  is  open  to  criticism.  The  following  statements  embody  points 
relating  to  our  existing  knowledge  of  malaria,  which  are  of  practical  im- 
portance  :— 

"1.  It  affects,  by  preference,  low  and  moist  localities." 
8.  It  is  almost  never  developed  at  a  lower  temperature  than  BO^  Fahr." 
3.  Its  evolution  or  active  agency  is  checked  by  a  temperature  of  32^." 

"  4.  It  is  most  abundant  and  most  virulent  as  we  approach  the  .equator 
and  the  sea-coast."  , 

"  5.  It  has  an  affinity  for  dense  foliage,  which  has  the  power  of  accumu- 
lating it  when  lying  in  the  course  of  wind»  blowing  from  malarious  locali- 
ties." 

''  6.  Forests  or  even  woods  have  the  power  of  obstructing  and  preventing 
Its  transmission  under  these  circumstances." 

"  7.  By  atmospheric  currents  it  is  capable  of  being  transported  to  consid- 
erable distances,  probably  as  far  as  five  miles." 

"  8.  It  may  be  developed  in  previously  healthy  places  by  turning  up  of 
the  soil,  as  in  making  excavations  for  the  foundations  of  houses,  tracks  for 
railroads,  and  beds  for  canals." 

"  9.  In  certain  cases  it  seems  to  be  attracted  and  absorbed  by  bodies  of 
water  lying  in  the  course  of  such  winds  as  waft  it  from  the  miasmatic 
source." 

"  10.  Experience  alone  can  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  malaria  in  any  given  locality." 

''It.  In  proportion  as  countries,  previously  malarious,  are  cleared  up  and 
thickly  settled,  periodical  fevers  disappear,  in  many  instances  to  be  replaced 
by  typhoid  fever."  * 

The  telluric  source  of  malaria  is  proven  by  facts  contained  in  the  forego- 
ing statements.  The  fact  of  its  being  endemic  in  certain  localities  is  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  this  source ;  it  is  generated  only  during  the  summer 
season.  Facts  appear  to  show  that  its  specific  gravity  keeps  it  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Persons  sleeping  in  an  upper  story  may  escape,  when 
those  sleeping  on  a  level  with  the  ground  become  affected.  It  is  more 
abundant  in  the  night-air  than  during  the  day,  and  hence  the  disease  may 
often  be  avoided  by  avoiding  exposure  in  the  evening,  night,  or  early  in  the 
morning.' 

'  Report  on  the  Natare  and  Treatment  of  Miasmatic  Fevers,  by  John  T.  Metcalfe, 
M.  D.,  pablished  bj  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  1862. 

*  For  an  elaborate  exposition  of  facts  pertaining  to  malaria,  the  reader  is  referred 
teethe  able  and  learned  work  by  La  Roche,  entitled,  "  Pneamonia ;  its  Supposed  Con- 
nection with  Antnmnal  Fevers :  incladiug  an  Inqairy  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid 
Agency  of  Malaria,''  Philadelphia,  1854. 
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The  period  of  incabation  is  indefinite ;  It  may  be  a  few  dajs  onlj,  or  a 
few  weeks,  bat  it  is  not  infreqaentlj  many  months,  and  probably  yean  mij 
elapse  after  the  reception  of  the  malarious  poison  before  its  morbid  effeeta 
are  manifested.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  wonderfal  of  the  striking (kete 
pertaining  to  this  disease.  The  liability  to  subsequent  relapses,  withoQtiBf 
fresh  exposure  to  the  special  cause,  has  been  already  stated.  As  remarkeil 
by  Trousseau,  this  liability  to  relapses  is  to  be  regarded  as  denoting  an  a^ 
quired  malarious  diathesis.  Auxiliary  causes  appear  to  be  often  necciwiy 
to  give  eiBciency  to  the  special  cause.  An  attack  is  apt  to  occur  after  ex* 
posure  to  cold,  oyer-exertion,  excesses  in  eating  or  drinking,  etc.  The  acti- 
vity of  the  special  cause  is  also  often  awakened  by  the  occurrence  of  sone 
other  affection.  The  disease  occurs  especially  in  the  spring  and  aatomn, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  auxiliary  causes  in  these  seaaoni 
The  Yernal  intermittents  are  in  general  milder  than  the  autumnal. 

The  disease  shows  no  preference  for  either  sex,  and  it  affects  all  ages. 

DiAQNOSia — In  well-marked  cases  the  diagnosis  offers  no  dilBcnlty.  The 
type  is  to  be  determined  only  by  the  duration  of  the  intervals  and  a  compa- 
rison of  the  paroxysms.  Latent  and  masked  intermittents  are  not  so  easily 
recognized,  and  in  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis  the  effect  of  treatment  is 
sometimes  to  be  considered.  Febrile  paroxysms  resembling  those  of  iDte^ 
roittent  fever  are  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  pulmonary  taherca- 
losis ;  they  may  present  the  three  stages  well  marked,  and  recur  at  regalar 
intervals.  -They  oftener  occur  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  forenoon,  whereat 
the  reverse  obtains  in  intermittent  fever.  The  coexistence  of  tubercsloos 
disease  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  this  differential  diagnosis,  also, 
the  known  exposure  to  malaria  or  otherwise.  The  treatment  appropriate  to 
intermittent  fever  will  sometimes  arrest  the  paroxysms  connected  with  tober- 
cnlosis.  Chills  connected  with  suppuration  in  some  of  the  internal  organs 
may  suggest,  as  probable,  the  action  of  malaria  in  malarious  districts.  The 
irregularity  of  their  occurrence,  the  inefficacy  of  treatment  specially  directed 
to  a  malarious  affection,  and  the  discovery  of  the  local  affection  will  in  time 
clear  up  the  diagnosis.  Happily,  the  remedies  indicated  in  malarioos  dis- 
ease are  rarely  hurtful  in  the  cases  in  which  intermittent  fever  is  incorrectly 
supposed  to  exist.  Operations  on  the  urinary  passages,  such  as  catheteriBn 
and  lithotrity,  are  apt  to  produce  paroxysms  resembling  those  of  intermittent 
fever. 

Proqnosis. — Ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  fever,  as  regards  immediate 
danger,  is  not  a  grave  affection.  Whenever  the  disease  involves  immediate 
danger,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  pernicious,  and  not  therefore  belonging 
under  the  head  of  ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  fever.  An  important  fact 
is,  that  an  intermittent  fever,  at  first  devoid  of  immediate  danger,  may  be- 
come pernicious.  An  ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  may  prove  remotely 
serious,  if  it  continue  long  or  recur  frequently,  by  inducing  aneemia,  gene- 
ral dropsy,  or  the  malarious  cachexia.  The  remote  effects  of  the  disease, 
however,  are  very  rarely  in  themselves  fatal ;  death  may  result  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  intermittent  fever  with  other  affections.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  disease  exerts  a  protective  influence  against  the  development  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  so  far  from  this  being  true,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  promotes  the  development  of  the  affection  just  named  in  those 
predisposed  to  it.  It  is  not  a  small  calamity  to  contract  intermittent  fever 
on  account  of  the  liability  to  relapses,  and  to  recurrence  of  the  disease  in 
connection  with  other  affections. 
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Treatment. — For  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever,  medicine  possesses  spe- 
cifics, if  any  remedies  are  entitled  to  this  appellation.  This  statement  ap- 
plies  especially  to  the  salts  of  quinia,  of  which  the  sulphate  is  the  one  almost 
DniTersally  nsed.  The  sulphate  of  quinia  will  promptly  interrupt  the  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  arrest  the  disease  as  speedily  as  possible.  Its  mor- 
bid effects  are  less  in  proportion  as  it  is  quickly  arrested,  and  the  liability  to 
relapses  is  diminished.  There  is  no  need  of  preparatory  treatment.  This 
position  was  taken  by  the  author  in  an  article  published  25  years  ago.^  An 
experience  embracing  many  hundred  cases  in  different  climates,  since  the 
date  of  that  publication,  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  correctness  of  this 
posiUon.  Aside  from  the  delay  in  arresting  the  disease,  the  measures  here- 
tofore employed  to  prepare  the  system  for  the  sulphate  of  quinia  or  other 
special  remedies  were  injurious.  The  measures  were,  mercurial  cathartics, 
emetics,  and  sometimes  bleeding.  These  measures  are  not  indicated  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fever.  A  consideration  of  no  small  importance,  as 
enforcing  an  immediate  employment  of  the  abortive  treatment,  is  the  possi- 
bility of  an  intermittent  fever,  at  first  simple  or  ordinary,  becoming,  after 
several  paroxysms,  pernicious. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  giving  the  anti-periodic  remedy,  my  experience 
has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Bretonnean,  Graves,  Briquet,  Trons- 
seaa,  Mnrchison,  and  others  have  arrived,  viz.,  that  it  proves  most  effective 
when  given  as  near  as  possible  to  the  paroxysm  which  has  passed.  It  is 
probable  that  if  it  be  given  in  the  sweating  stage,  the  chances  of  preventing 
the  next  paroxysm  are  greater  than  if  the  administration  be  delayed  until 
after  this  stage.  As  regards  doses,  the  most  effective  plan  is  to  give  the 
remedy  so  as  to  produce  evidence  of  cinchonism  as  speedily  as  possible. 
This  object  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  at  a  single  dose  the  quantity 
supposed  to  be  required.  This  quantity  for  an  adult  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains.  A  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  is  generally  tolerated  by  the 
stomach  as  well  as  smaller  doses.  An  objection,  however,  to  this  method  is, 
the  quantity  estimated  as  sufficient  may  not  be  large  enough,  or  it  may  be 
larger  than  is  required.  A  preferable  method,  therefore,  is  to  give  the  remedy 
Id  smaller,  but  not  in  small  doses,  which  are  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  hours  until  cinchonism  is  produced.  The  latter  is  indicated  by 
Hnnitui  aurtum,  and  this  effect  is,  in  general,  evidence  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity has  been  administered.  For  an  adult  five  grains  may  be  given  at  a  dose 
and  repeated  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  if  necessary  for  the  effect  just  stated. 
By  this  method  of  treatment,  in  a  case  of  quotidian  type,  the  chances  that 
another  paroxysm  will  or  will  not  occur  are  aboat  even.  In  a  case  of  tertian 
type  the  chances  that  another  will  not  occur  preponderate.  If  another 
paroxysm  occur,  the  same  method  of  treatment  is  to  be  repeated. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  snlphate  of  quinia  may  be  administered, 
it  is  most  effective  when  given  in  solution,  its  solvency  being  secured  by  the 
addition  of  a  minim  of  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  for  each  grain  of  the  salt. 
It  may  be  given,  however,  in  powder  or  in  pills ;  if  the  latter  be  preferred, 
they  should  be  recently  prepared.  If,  owing  to  the  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
the  remedy  be  not  retained  when  given  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  given  per 
$nema.  It  is  readily  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  and  the  opinion  has  been 
held  by  some  that  it  acts  more  efficiently  when  thus  given.  According  to 
most  observers,  however,  the  quantity  when  given  by  the  rectum  should  be 
larger  than  when  given  by  the  month. 

The  plan  of  treatment  just  described  is  almost  invariably  successful.     If 

1  Vide  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1841. 
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it  fail,  there  is  always  reason  to  saspect  that  the  preparation  of  qninia 
employed  is  spurious  or  adulterated.  A  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  relates  u> 
an  intolerance  of  the  remedy.  Some  persons  are  affected  very  anpleaaantlj 
by  even  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  qninia.  This  intolerance  is  not  infre- 
quently imaginary,  bnt  it  is  sometimes  real.  In  snch  cases  small  doses  most 
be  given,  or  some  one  of  the  remedies  to  be  presently  mentioned  substitotei 
The  coexistence  of  any  affection  does  not  contraindicate  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  described.  In  all  cases  in  which  intermittent  fever  is 
complicated  with  other  affections,  the  primary  object  of  treatment  is  to 
interrupt  the  paroxysms  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  children  and  infaots 
the  doses  of  the  snlphate  of  qninia  are  to  be  less  than  in  adults  in  proportioa 
to  the  age.  In  young  children,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  administration  bj 
the  mouth,  the  remedy  may  be  given  per  enema.  It  may  also  be  employed 
effectively  by  inunction,  an  ointment  containing  it  being  rubbed  into  the 
axilla,  groins,  and  over  the  abdomen. 

After  the  paroxysms  are  interrupted,  the  remedy  should  be  continued  in 
small  doses,  from  two  to  four  grains  daily,  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is 
desirable  to  continue  it  for  several  weeks.  If  anaemia  exist,  a  chalybeate 
should  be  conjoined.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  qninia  is  an  eligible  prepara- 
tion. Relapses  are  prevented  by  this  after-treatment.  The  diet  should  be 
nutritious,  and  a  little  wine  with  meals  is  advisable.  Cathartics  are  to  be 
avoided ;  given  before  the  interruption  of  the  paroxysms,  they  conflict  with 
that  object.  If  there  be  constipation,  it  should  be  remedied  by  mild  laxa- 
tives or  enemas. 

Preparations  of  cinchona  other  than  the  sulphate  of  qninia,  are  more  or 
less  effective  in  arresting  intermittent  fever.  The  sulphate  of  cinchonia  has 
been  regarded  by  some  observers  as  possessing  an  anti-periodic  power 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  sulphate  of  qninia,  given  in  doses  one-third 
larger  than  the  latter.  Amorphous  quinia,  called  quinoidia,  chiniodine,  or 
the  precipitated  extract  of  bark,  is  also  reliable  in  doses  of  double  the  size 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  Crude  or  impure  quinia  may  be  used  effecti?eij 
in  the  same  doses  as  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  having,  comparatively,  but 
little  bitterness,  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  for  administration  to  children. 

There  are  several  succedanea  of  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  which  are 
capable  of  arresting  the  disease.  Salacin  appears  to  be  successful  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases.  From  30  to  40  grains  are  to  be  given  in  an  inte^ 
mission.  The  sulphate  of  bebeerine,  an  alkaloid  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  in 
Guiana  called  bebeeru,  is  said  to  be  frequently  successful,  and  it  has  been 
claimed,  in  behalf  of  this  remedy,  that  it  does  not  produce  the  unpleasant 
effects  which  are  sometimes  caused  by  the  preparations  of  cinchona.  From 
15  to  30  grains  are  to  be  given  in  the  apyrexial  period.  The  ferrocyanide 
of  iron  or  Prussian  blue  I  have  found  an  efficient  anti-periodic  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  two  drachms.  Patients  take  it  with  reluctance,  its  appearance 
suggesting  the  idea  of  poison.  Strychnia  and  nux  vomica  often  succeed. 
Chloride  of  sodium  given  to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to  twelve  drachms  in 
the  apyrexia  effects  a  cure  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.^  Piperine 
sometimes  proves  curative.  Many  practitioners  give  this  remedy  in  com- 
bination with  the  preparations  of  cinchona  Arsenic  is,  probably,  next  to 
the  preparations  of  cinchona,  the  most  reliable.  Fowler's  arsenical  solution 
is  the  form  generally  employed,  given  in  doses  of  10  or  12  drops  three  times 
daily  to  an  adult.  The  bydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  in  dose  of  a  drachm  in 
the  intermission,  appears  to  exert  an  anti-periodic  power.     Nitric  acid  in 

>   Vide  cases  reported  by  Prof.  Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  M.  D.,  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine,  March,  1854. 
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doses  of  from  5  to  8  drops  continued  during  the  intermission  and  paroxysm, 
ODce  in  six  hoars,  has  been  found  to  be  efficacious  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Bailey,  of 
Indiana.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond  has  reported  the  result  of  this  remedy  in 
32  cases,  the  dose  being  10  drops  three  times  daily.  In  all  these  cases  the 
disease  was  arrested  within  three  days.^  This  list  might  be  extended.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  judging  of  the  effect  of  remedies  in  this  disease, 
tbat  it  tends,  intrinsically,  to  end  after  a  few  paroxysms,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases.  All  the  known  remedies  which  may  be  employed  as  succe« 
danea  of  the  preparations  of  cinchona  are  inferior  to  the  latter.  None  are 
to  be  preferred  except  in  some  cases  in  which,  from  an  idiosyncrasy,  the 
preparations  of  cinchona  are  not  tolerated.  They  may  sometimes  come  in 
piay  where  the  preparations  of  cinchona  cannot  be  procured,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being  less  costly  than  the  latter. 

So  far,  only  the  curative  measures  of  treatment  have  been  considered. 
Palliative  measures  are  indicated  during  the  paroxysms.  A  full  opiate  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  often  appears  to  shorten  and  modify  the 
severity  of  the  paroxysm.  It  sometimes,  indeed,  acts  as  an  abortive  mea- 
sure, and  may  even  effect  a  cure  of  the  disease.  I  have  known  a  sinapism 
applied  over  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold 
stage,  arrest  the  paroxysm  and  effect  a  cure.  This  result  has  been  obtained 
by  dry  cups  applied  to  the  spine,  and  by  friction  with  the  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. The  method  of  Mackintosh,  viz.,  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage,  was 
sometimes  effectual,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
A  paroxysm  appears  to  be  sometimes  warded  off  by  taking  to  the  bed  before 
the  hour  when  it  is  expected,  and  keeping  up  warmth  of  the  body  Jby  bottles 
of  hot  water  or  other  means.  External  warmth  is  useful  in  the  cold  stage, 
and  stimulants  may  be  given  internally,  if  tolerated  by  the  stomach. 

During  the  hot  stage,  relief  is  procured  by  sponging  the  body  with  cold 
or  tepid  water.  Pieces  of  ice,  ice-water,  or  carbonated  water,  may  be  taken 
freely.  During  the  sweating  stage,  comfort  is  promoted  by  wiping  the  body 
with  warm  flannel,  and  changing  the  linen  and  bedclothes,  taking  proper 
care  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold. 

Ansmia  and  general  dropsy,  occurring  as  sequels,  claim  tonic  remedies, 
into  which  the  preparations  of  cinchona  and  iron  should  enter,  with  nutri- 
tions diet  and  other  hygienic  measures  calculated  to  restore  the  strength  and 
invigorate  the  body.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  or  other  preparations  of  cinchona,  and  a  belladonna 
plaster  or  anodyne  embrocations  applied  over  the  enlarged  organ.  If  these 
measores  fail,  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  tried. 

The  preparations  of  cinchona,  and  other  anti-periodic  remedies,  are  effica- 
ciooa  as  prophylactics.  Taken  in  small  doses  daily  by  persons  exposed  to 
malaria,  they  ward  off  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  and  they  prevent  re- 
lapses. There  is  no  foundation  for  the  popular  notion  that  the  prolonged 
oae  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  small  or  moderate  doses,  is  prejudicial  to 
health.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  two  or  three  grains  had  been 
taken  daily  for  twenty  years,  the  person  having  found  by  experience  that  by 
this  means  he  was  exempt  from  relapses  of  intermittent  fever. 

PERNICIOUS    INTERMITTENT    FEVER. 

Simple  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  as  regards  immediate  danger,  is  not 
a  grave  disease.  But  the  disease  is  sometimes  presented  in  forms  attended 
with  more  or  less  immediate  danger,  and  it  may  prove  fatal  within  a  few 

■  VUle  Maryland  and  Virginia  Med.  Jonmal,  Feb.  1861.  For  the  experience  of  Dr. 
George  MendenUall,  vide  Western  Lancet,  August,  1854. 
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days  or  hoors.  These  forms  of  the  disease  are  to  be  considered  apart  from 
simple  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and,  collectivelj,  they  constitute  a 
variety  of  the  disease  called  pernicious ^  malignant,  and  congestive.  Of  these 
names  I  adopt  the  first,  because  it  is  the  one'  most  commonly  adop.ted  bj 
writers.  The  term  congestive,  althongh  commonly  used  in  the  southern  and 
western  portions  of  this  country,  is  objectionable,  as  implying  that  the  pri- 
mary or  essential  pathological  state  is  congestion,  a  doctrine  which  is  proba- 
bly incorrect. 

Pernicious  intermittent  fever  occars  in  isolated  cases  wherever  the  simple 
or  ordinary  variety  of  the  disease  prevails ;  happily,  such  cases  are  extremely 
rare.  But  it  prevails  at  certain  epochs  in  malarious  regions.  Of  the  ctaei 
of  intermittent  fever  which  occar  at  these  epochs,  the  proportion  in  which 
the  disease  is  pernicious  is  more  or  less  large.  In  some  seasons  the  fatality 
from  the  disease  is  very  great,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  formidable 
of  the  maladies  which  the  physician  has  to  encounter.  The  pernicious  variety 
of  the  disease  prevails  at  particular  seasons  in  all  malarious  regions,  lo 
this  country  it  has  chiefly  prevailed  in  the  Southern  and  Western  Stales. 
Drake  states  that,  of  the  interior  valley  of  North  America,  the  regions  in 
which  it  has  most  frequently  prevailed  are,  "  the  level  portions  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  Chi- 
cago around  to  St.  Joseph  River,  and  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie,  from 
Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  estuaries  of  the  creeks  and  rivers."* 
In  view  of  the  great  danger  attendant  on  pernicious  intermittent  fever,  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  success  of  prompt  and  efficient  treatment  is  perhaps  more 
conspicuous  in  this  than  in  any  other  malady  involving  an  equal  amount  of 
danger,  the  disease  is  one  of  great,  importance.  It  will,  however,  suffice  to 
notice  the  symptomatic  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  simple  or 
ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and  the  therapeutical  indications. 

Different  observers  agree  that,  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  a  pemicioos 
paroxysm  is  preceded  by  one  or  more  paroxysms  which  are  not  characterized 
by  any  symptoms  denoting  gravity  of  disease ;  hence  the  vast  importance, 
especially  whenever  cases  of  the  pernicious  variety  are  known  to  have  oc- 
curred, of  resorting  in  every  case  at  once  to  prompt  and  efficient  measures 
to  interrupt  the  paroxysms.  But,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  per- 
nicious character  of  the  disease  is  manifested  in  the  first  paroxysm,  and  death 
may  take  place  in  that  paroxysm.  Drake  states  that  the  pernicious  charac- 
ter is  sometimes  foreshadowed  by  some  slight  anomaly  in  the  first  paroxysms, 
such  as,  ''  a  partial  numbness  or  coldness  of  the  great  toes,  instead  of  a  rego- 
lar  chill,  or  a  disposition  to  sleep  at  the  access  of  the  paroxysm."  Accord- 
ing to  this  author,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  pernicious  character  is  gradually 
developed,  the  cold  stage  in  the  early  paroxysms  is  not  strongly  marked,  the 
hot  stage  is  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  the  intermissions  the  patient  may 
be  pursuing  his  usual  avocations.  Both  patient  and  physician  are  liable  to 
be  thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  mildness  of  the  paroxysms  preceding  the 
one  which  is  pernicious. 

The  symptomatic  features  of  pernicious  paroxysms  vary  much  in  different 
cases,  and  from  these  diversities  writers  have  considered  this  variety  of  the 
disease  as  embracing  several  forms.  More  or  less  complete  coma  character- 
izes some  cases  ;  these  cases  are  distinguished  as  comatose,  soporose,  or  apo- 
plectic intermittents.  Other  cases  are  characterized  by  delirium  preceding 
coma.  The  delirium  is  sometimes  active,  the  patients  requiring  to  be  re- 
strained.    Two  examples  have  fallen  under  my  observation.     Epileptiform 

'  On  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  second  series, 
1854. 
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convDisions  occur  in  some  cases.  A  form  called  algid  is  characterized  by 
notable  redaction  of  teraperatare,  the  extremities  becoming  cold  as  marble, 
or  the  coldness  being  like  that  of  a  cadaver.  Profase  sweating  characterizes 
some  cases ;  vomiting  and  purging  are,  not  infrequently,  prominent  symp- 
toms, leading  to  a  state  of  collapse  like  that  in  cases  of  epidemic  cholera. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  kidneys  is  a  feature  of  some 
cases.  Notable  embarrassment  of  respiration  and  great  restlessness  are 
sometimes  marked  features.  The  regular  succession  of  the  different  stages 
is  often  wanting  in  pernicious  paroxysms.  The  pulse  is  small,  feeble,  irreg- 
lilar.  The  development  of  well-marked  febrile  movement,  with  a  full,  regular 
pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  is  evidence  that  the  patient  will  struggle  through  the 
paroxysm.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  another  paroxysm  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  severity  of  that  from  which  the  patient  emerges  with  safety ; 
if  the  latter  has  involved  very  great  risk,  the  next  will  be  likely  to  prove 
fatal.  The  prostration  in  the  intermission  is  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  paroxystD. 

Of  the  pathology  of  pernicious  as  compared  with  simple  or  ordinary  inter- 
mittent fever,  all  that  can  be  said  with  our  present  knowledge  is,  the  essen- 
tial morbid  condition  existing  in  the  latter  variety  in  a  degree  not  involving 
immediate  danger  exists  in  the  former  variety  in  such  intensity  as  to  prove 
highly  dangerous.  Intermittent  fever  is  not  the  only  affection  which,  with- 
Ont  any  essential  change  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  is  in  some  cases  ex« 
tremely  mild  and  in  other  cases  extremely  formidable.  Scarlet  fever  may  be 
cited  as  another  striking  example.  The  difference,  as  regards  symptomatic 
phenomena  and  gravity,  between  pernicious  and  simple  or  ordinary  intermit- 
tent fever  is  not  explained  by  lesions  found  after  death. 

Pernicious  intermittent  fever  is  often  preventable,  and  many  lives  are  saved 
by  timely,  efficient  treatment.  It  is  doubtless  prevented  by  prom))tly  inter- 
rupting paroxysms  before  they  assume  a  pernicious  character.  In  seasons 
when  pernicious  cases  prevail,  there  is  much  risk  of  lives  being  sacrificed  by 
the  delay  in  arresting  the  disease,  incident  to  the  employment  of  the  so-called 
preparatory  measures  of  treatment.  In  these  seasons,  especially,  the  cura- 
tive treatment  should  be  resorted  to  at  once  in  all  cases  of  intermittent  fever, 
and  the  disease  arrested  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  the  disease  has  be- 
come pernicious,  there  are  two  great  objects  of  treatment.  One  of  these 
objects  is  to  carry  the  patient  safely  through  an  existing  paroxysm,  the  other 
is  to  prevent  another  paroxysm. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  the  indications  differ  according 
to  the  differences  of  form  which  pernicious  paroxysms  assume,  and  according 
to  the  symptoms,  whatever  may  be  the  form.  Enfeebled  action  of  the  heart 
always  calls  for  stimulants,  alcoholic,  ethereal,  and  aromatic,  severally  or 
collectively.  In  many  cases  the  danger  of  the  disease  is  manifested  chiefly 
by  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulation.  In  these  cases  the  all-impor- 
tant indication  is  to  strengthen  the  heart's  action.  Coma,  unaccompanied 
by  augmented  force  of  the  circulation  and  increased  heat,  does  not  call  for 
bloodletting.  Bloodletting  has  been  employed  in  the  cold  stage  of  perni- 
cious, as  well  as  ordinary,  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.  That  patients 
have  recovered  under  this  treatment,  by  no  means  proves  that  it  is  devoid 
of  danger.  It  is  admissible  only  when  the  symptoms  denote  active  cerebral 
congestion.  Coldness  of  the  surface  js  an  indication  for  the  external  appli- 
cation of  heat  by  means  of  warm  blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water,  etc.,  and 
for  internal  stimulants.  Yomiting  and  purging  are  to  be  restrained  by 
opiates  giv^n  by  the  mouth  or  rectum.  Opiates  are  also  indicated  by  rest- 
lessness, delirium,  and  convulsions.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  the  kid- 
iii^ys  are  to  be  interrogated  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  uraemia. 
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Emetics  given  at  the  coromencenient  of  the  paroxysm,  aUhoagh  thej  hafe 
been  much  used,  are  of  doabtful  atilitj,  and  cathartics  should  never  be  gireo. 

The  second  object,  viz.,  to  prevent  another  paroxysm,  should  enter  into 
the  treatment  before  the  paroxysm,  attended  with  more  or  less  immediate 
danger,  is  ended.  With  reference  to  this  object,  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  the  preparations  of  cinchona.  The  snccedanea  of  these  preparations  are 
not  to  be  relied  npon,  if  the  latter  are  to  be  obtained.  If  the  solphate  of 
qainia  be  nsed,  it  should  be  given  during  the  paroxysm.  It  shonld  be  given 
in  larger  doses  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  in  view  of  the 
vastly  greater  importance  of  arresting  the  disease,  and  because  the  tolerance 
of  the  remedy  is  often  much  greater.  It  is  to  be  given  during  the  parox- 
ysm,  not  for  its  immediate  effect,  but  to  render  more  sure  the  prevention  of 
another  paroxysm.  A  scruple  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  gpven  al 
once,  by  the  mouth,  to  an  adult,  and  a  larger  quantity  if  given  by  the  rectom. 
A  fter  three  or  four  hours,  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  cinchoniam,  the  dose 
may  be  repeated.  It  is  to  be  continued  after  the  patient  has  emerged  from  ^ 
the  paroxysm,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  the  inteirals  between 
the  doses  being  sufficient  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  each  dose.  Cinchoniiia 
should  be  produced  and  maintained  during  the  intermission  without  refer- 
ence  to  the  quantity  required ;  but  to  produce  this  effect  the  enormous 
doses  which  have  sometimes  been  given  are  never  necessary.  Promptness 
and  boldness  are  important  for  the  successful  management  of  this  formidable 
disease,  but  excessive  cinchonism  is  not  advisable,  and  it  is  to  be  bdme  in 
mind  that  permanent  blindness  and  deafness  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
quinia  in  needless  excess.  By  pursuing  the  plan  just  stated,  the  remedy 
may  be  employed  as  freely  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, its  remedial  effect,  without  incurring  risk  of  injury  from  its  toxical 
effect. 

A  pernicious  paroxysm  having  been  experienced,  at  the  time  when  another 
paroxysm  is  to  be  expected,  provided  the  type  be  known,  and  on  th^  second 
and  third  day,  if  the  type  be  not  ascertained,  the  patient  should  be  in  bed 
at  the  hour  when  the  recurrence  is  likely  to  take  place,  the  body  kept  warm 
by  artificial  heat,  and  hot,  stimulating  drinks.  An  opiate  will  render  more 
sure  the  prevention  of  the  dreaded  paroxysm. 

After  the  interruption  of  the  paroxysms,  some  one  of  the  preparations  of 
cinchona  should  be  continued  in  tonic  doses,  with  a  nutritious  diet  and  other 
restorative  measures.  Aft^r  both  the  pernicious  and  ordinary  variety  of 
intermittent  fever,  if  the  malarious  cachexia  remain  in  spite  of  appropriate 
measures  of  treatment,  removal  without  the  sphere  of  the  malarious  influ- 
ence, during  the  season  when  this  influence  is  rife,  is  to  be  advised. 


CHAPTER    V. 


Periodical  Ferers  Conoladed — Simple  Remittent  and  Typho-Malarial  Ferer — Anatomieftl 
Characters — Clinical  History — Causation — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment — Pemieiou 
Remittent  Fever — Yellow  Fever — Anatomical  Characters — Clinical  History — Caoaatioo— 
Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment. 

A  FORM  of  periodical  fever  is  distinguished  from  that  considered  in  the 
last  chapter,  viz.,  intermittent  fever,  by  the  occurrence  of  remissions  instetd 
of  intermissions,  and,  hence,  called  remittent  fever.    It  is  also  known  as  bilious 
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remittent  or  hilioui  fever.  The  term  bilious  is  saperfluoas,  and  so  far  as  it 
has  any  significance,  tends  to  perpetoate  a  pathological  idea,  the  correctness 
of  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  problematical.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that 
the  term  be  dropped.  Between  simple  remittent  and  intermittent  fever  there 
is  a  close  relationship.  These  two  forms  of  fever  are  mutually  convertible 
into  each  other ;  they  undoubtedly  involve  the  same  special  cause,  and  they 
ftre  controlled  by  the  same  specific  remedies.  The  propriety  of  recognizing 
remittent  as  distinct  from  intermittent  fever  is  denied  by  some  writers.  Bouil- 
laud  calls  it  a  "  real  nosological  superfetation  1"  There  is,  however,  a  prac- 
tical convenience  in  considering  the  two  forms  as  separate  affections,  admitting 
that  they  are  essentially  identical. 

Remittent  fever  and  typhoid  fever  may  be  associated.  Not  only  may  the 
Ibrmer  present  typhoid  phenomena  or  the  typhoid  state,  but  the  two  affections 
occur  not  infrequently  in  combination.  This  statement  embodies  an  opinion 
held  for  a  long  time  by  practitioners  in  malarious  sections  of  this  country 
and  inculcated  especially  by  Prof.  Dickson.  1  have  for  many  years  advocated 
this  opinion  in  medical  teaching.  Recently  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ 
a  name  denoting  the  union  of  the  two  affections,  and  the  term  typho-malarial 
fever  has  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Woodward.^  I  shall  adopt  this 
name,  and  consider  remittent  and  typho-malarial  fever  conjointly.  The  facta 
which  show  the  blending  of  remittent  and  typhoid  fever  will  be  noticed  under 
,  the  head  of  pathological  character  and  causation. 
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By  the  term  simple  remittent  fever  is  meant  remittent,  not  associated  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  not  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  gravity  entitling  it  to 
be  called  pernicious.  Pernicious  remittent  fever  will  claim  a  brief,  separate 
notice.  Typho-malarial  fever  will  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  simple 
remittent  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  lesions  in  simple  remittent  fever,  which, 
from  their  constancy,  may  be  considered  as  essential,  are  found  in  the  liver 
and  spleen.  The  liver  is  more  or  less  softened,  and  presents  a  bronze  or 
slate  color.  This  change  in  color  was  pointed  out  as  an  anatomical  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease  by  Dr.  Thomas  Stewardson.'  Facts  confirmatory  of 
the  correctness  of  the  observation  by  Stewardson,  have  been  communicated 
by  Prof.  Alfred  Stiile  and  the  late  Dr.  Swett.'  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark  has 
shown  that  the  change  consists  in  the  deposit  within  the  liver  cells  of  the 
pigmentary  matter  known  as  hematoidin,*  The  condition  is  described  by 
Prerichs  under  the  name  pigment  liver,  and  it  has  been  already  referred  to  in 
treating  of  hepatic  diseases.  Its  pathological  significance  is  unknown.  The 
spleen  is  more  or  less  enlarged  and  softened.  This  lesion  occurs  also  in 
typhoid  fever.  The  appearances  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in 
some  cases  denote  subacute  inflammation.  Enlargement  of  the  glands  of 
Brunner,  or  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  duodenum,  were  observed  by  Steward- 
son,  and  in  twelve  cases  noted  by  Anderson  and  Frick,  and  analyzed  by 
Stills.  Softening  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  has  been  frequently 
observed.  Lesions  denoting  meningitis  and  pneumonitis  are  occasionally 
observed,  but  these  and  other  affections  are  to  be  regarded  as  complications. 

• 

I  Vide  Outlines  of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseases  of  the  United  States  Annies,  etc.  By 
Joseph  Janvier  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Sargeon,  U.  S.  Army,  etc.,  1863. 

*  Vide  Am.  Jonm.  of  Med»  Sciences,  1841  and  1842. 

*  Vide  Am.  Jonm.  of  Med.  Sciences,  1846. 

*  Vide  Note  in  Work  on  Yellow  Fever,  by  Dr.  La  Roche,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Bartlett  on 
Fevers,  Fourth  Edition,  1856. 
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Id  typho- malarial  fever,  abdominal  lesions  which  are  essentiallj  those 
characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  are  found  after  death. 

Clinioal  History. — Under  this  head  I  shall  present  a  brief  ^etch  of 
simple  remittent  fever,  as  regards  especially  its  distinctive  features,  aod, 
afterward,  of  typho-malarial  fever. 

Simple  remittent  fever  often  commences  abrnpUy,  bot,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  has  a  brief  forming  stage,  the  prodromes  being  thesaat 
as  those  attending  the  development  of  other  fevers.  The  febrile  career  coa- 
meoces  with  a  chill,  more  or  less  pronounced,  either  with  or  without  ngon. 
The  attack  is  oftener  before  than  after  mid-day.  Febrile  movement  follovg, 
varying  in  intensity  in  different  cases,  accompanied  with  cephalalgia,  pais  ia 
the  loing,  etc.  The  febrile  movement  continues  unabated  for  6,  12,  18,  34, 
and  even  48  hours,  and  then  notably  subsides ;  the  pulse  falls  in  frequeocj, 
the  skin  becomes  moist,  the  patient  is  comparatively  comfortable,  and,  m&j 
obtain  refreshing  sleep.  The  febrile  movement,  however,  does  not  disappear, 
there  is  not  apyrexia ;  there  is  a  remission,  not  an  intermission.  The  remis- 
sion is  apt  to  occur  during  the  night.  The  degree  of  abatement  of  febrile 
movement  varies  in  diffierent  cases,  sometimes  approximating  to  apyrexia,  and 
sometimes  the  remission  being  slight.  The  duration  of  the  remission  varies  from 
two  or  three  hours  to  one  or  two  days.  At  the  end  of  the  remission,  another 
chill  may  occur,  but  it  is  often  wanting,  and  if  present,  is  generally  slight;  the 
febrile  movement  is  renewed  with  as  much  or  more  intensity  than  before  the 
remission.  A  series  of  remissions  may  ensue,  recurring  in  regular  succes- 
sion, and,  as  regards  the  intervals,  corresponding  to  the  quotidian,  tertian, 
or  frequently,  the  double  tertian  type  of  an  intermittent  fever.  .The  remis- 
sions sometimes  recur  irregularly.  Different  cases  differ  as  regards  the  noo- 
ber  of  remissions.  There  may  he  but  a  single  remission,  or,  on  the  other 
band,  remissions  may  recur  regularly  through  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  latter  is  rare;  in  general,  the  remissions  cease  to  be  distinct  after 
a  few  days,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  fever  becomes  continuous.  The  febrile 
career  ends  during  the  second  or  third  week.  It  eventuates  in  intermittent 
fever  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  In  some  cases,  the  disease  is  pr^ 
ceded  by  intermittent  fever,  remissions  taking  the  place  of  the  intermissions. 

Early  in  the  fever,  nausea  and  vomiting  generally  occur,  and  are  frequently 
prominent  symptoms,  continuing  more  or  less  throughout  the  febrile  career. 
The  matter  vomited  is  greenish  or  yellowish  in  color.  Pain  or  uneasiness 
is  usually  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  there  is  tendeniess  on 
pressure  over  the  epigastrium.  Diarrhoea,  tympanites,  and  iliac  tenderness 
are  wanting  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Sordes  is  rarely  observed.  Deliriam 
is  rarely  a  prominent  feature,  and,  when  present,  is  due  to  the  intensity  of 
febrile  movement.  The  urine  is  scanty,  its  coloring  matter  is  increased,  aud 
its  specific  gravity  is  high.  It  is  rarely  albuminous.  Jaundice  occurs  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases. 

If  simple  remittent  fever  be  protracted,  certain  symptoms  denoting  the 
typhoid  state  may  appear,  viz.,  low  delirium,  sordes,  subsultns  tendinona, 
etc.  These  symptoms  are  not  sufficient  to  show  the  union  of  typhoid  fever 
and  remittent  fever.  They  are  liable  to  occur  in  all  fevers  and  in  varioos 
other  affections. 

In  typho-malarial  fever,  the  symptoms  distinctive  of  typhoid  fever  are 
intermingled  with  those  of  periodical  fever.  The  symptoms  referred  to  arc 
those  connected  with  the  abdominal  lesions  of  typhoid  fever,  viz.,  diarrhoea, 
tympanites,  and  iliac  tenderness.  These  symptoms  become  more  or  less 
marked  during  the  second  week  of  the  career  of  the  disease.  The  charac- 
teristic eruption  of  typhoid  fever  is  sometimes  observed.     The  ataxic  symp- 
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oms  belonging  to  the  typhoid  state,  viz.,  low  deliriom,  deafness,  snbsaltas 
endinam,  etc.,  occur  more  frequently,  earlier,  and  are  more  marked  thun 
n  connection  with  simple  remittent  fever.  Enlargement  and  suppuration 
if  one  or  both  parotids  are  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  typho-malarial 
ever.  This  form  of  fever  is  preceded  by  a  forming  stage  longer  than  in 
»8es  of  simple  remittent  fever.  The  duration  of  the  febrile  career  is  apt 
o  be  longer,  and  the  gravity  of  the  disease  is  greater.  Perforation  of  the 
nteatine  is  liable  to  occur.  Bronchitis  is  a  common  complication,  and  pnen- 
Donitis  is  developed  oAener  than  in  simple  remittent  fever.  Convalescence 
8  apt  to  be  protracted  in  cases  of  typho-malarial  fever.  In  different  cases  of 
;he  latter,  the  phenomena  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  periodical  fever  are  inter- 
ningled  in  varying  proportions ;  in  some  cases  the  periodical,  and  in  other 
^aaes  the  typhoid,  phenomena  preponderate.  According  as  the  phenomena 
)f  the  one  or  the  other  disease  predominate,  cases  will  approximate,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  simple  remittent,  and,  on  the  other  band,  to  typhoid  fever. 

Pathological  Character  and  Causation. — Simple  remittent  fever,  as 
regards  its  essential  pathological  character,  does  not  dififer  from  intermittent 
Tever.  Both  are  due  to  the  special  poison  known  as  malaria.  True  remit- 
tent fever  is  never  contracted  elsewhere  than  in  malarious  situations.  The 
diBtinetion  between  the  two  diseases  is  nosological  ratber  than  pathological. 

Typho-malarial  fever  is  caused  by  the  combined  action  of  malaria  and  the 
special  canse  of  typhoid  fever.  Practitioners  in  malarious  situations  have 
been  accustomed  to  say  that  remittent  becomes  converted  into  typhoid  fever. 
This  mode  of  expression  is  not  accurate ;  there  is  not  a  metamorphosis  of 
theone  disease  into  the  other,  but  a  combination  of  both  diseases,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  one  or  of  the  other  disease  predominating  in  different  cases.^ 

Cases  of  typho-malarial  fever  occur  in  most,  if  not  all,  malarious  regions. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  special  cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  held  in  abey- 
ance by  the  prevalence  of  malaria,  and  generated  only  after  the  latter  dis- 
appears. The  extinction  of  malaria  is  followed  by  cases  of  unmixed  typhoid 
fever,  and  hence  it  has  appeared  as  if  the  latter  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
periodical  fevers.  The  typho-malarial  fever  prevailed  largely  among  the 
UBited  States  troops  in  certain  situations,  during  the  recent  civil  war,  espe- 
cially in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  unfortunate  Peninsular  campaign 
of  1862,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Chickahominy  fever. 

Simple  remittent  and  typho-malarial  fever  prevail  especially  in  the  autum- 
nal season.  Persons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  simple  remit- 
tent fever.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  fever  is  ever  contagions,  nor  that 
the  malarious  poison  producing  it  is  portable.  Having  once  experienced  it 
affords  no  protection  against  its  recurrence. 

Diagnosis Simple  remittent  fever  is  readily  discriminated  from  simple 

intermittent  fever  by  the  occurrence  of  remissions,  instead  of  intermissions, 
and  by  the  fever  generally  becoming  continuous.  It  differs  from  continued 
fever  (typhus  and  typhoid)  in  the  occurrence  of  remissions,  but  these  are 
liable  to  be  overlooked,  and  cases  sometimes  come  under  observation  after 
the  remissions  have  ceased  to  recur.  Exclusive  of  remissions,  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  involves  the  following  points : — 

The  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting  in  simple  remittent 

I  With  reference  to  this  point,  the  author  would  refer  the  reader  to  an  interesting 
paper,  **0n  the  Blending  and  Converaion  of  Types  in  Fever,**  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Bamael  Henry  Dick8on,  vide  Transactions  of  American  Medical  Association,  Vol.  V. 
1852. 
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fever,  and  in  place  of  these  are  the  gastric  symptoms  distinctire  of  the  latter, 
viz.,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  tenderness  over  the  epigastriaro.  The  ataxic 
symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state  are  oftener  wanting  in  simple  remittent  fever, 
and,  if  present,  occur  at  a  later  period.  The  typhoid  eraptioD  is  wanting. 
The  access  is  mnch  oftener  abrupt,  and  accompanied  by  a  more  pronoanc^ 
chill.  Paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  are  liable  to  occnr  at  the  close  of  a 
remittent  fever.  Finally,  remittent  fever  is  developed  only  in  malarioas  dis- 
tricts, or  in  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  malaria.  There  can  be  no 
qnestion  as  to  this  differential  diagnosis  in  cases  of  disease  occarring  in  a 
situation  where  malaria  is  known  not  to  exist,  and  when  the  patient  is  known 
not  to  have  been  within  a  malarioas  influence. 

Typho-malarial  fever  is  discriminated,  on  the  one  hand,  from  simple  remit- 
tent fever  by  the  characteristic  events  of  typhoid  fever,  viz.,  the  abdominal 
symptoms,  the  eruption  in  some  cases,  the  earlier  occurrence  of  ataxic  phe- 
nomena, epistaxis,  and  occasionally  intestinal  perforation.  It  is  discrini- 
nated,  on  the  other  hand,  froin  unmixed  typhoid  fever  by  the  characteristic 
events  of  periodical  fever,  viz.,  remissions,  gastric  symptoms,  jaundice,  and 
the  eventuation  in  some  cases  in  intermittent  fever. 

Proomosis. — Simple  remittent  fever,  as  a  rnle,  is  attended  with  verj  little 
danger  to  life.  In  fatal  cases,  the  termination  is  generally  due  to  coexisting 
affections.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  cases  of  pernicioos  remit- 
tent fever  are  not  included  under  the  head  of  simple  remittent  fever.  An 
attack  of  remittent  fever  leaves  behind  it  a  liability  to  subsequent  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever,  and  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  sequels  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease, viz  ,  enlarged  spleen,  anaemia,  and  general  dropsy.  This  disease  diffen 
much  in  severity  at  different  times  and  places,  and  in  different  cases  at  tbs 
same  time  and  place.  As  a  rule,  it  is  apt  to  be  more  severe  in  tropical  thaa 
in  temperate  climates. 

Typbo-malarial  fever  is  a  much  graver  affection  than  simple  remittent 
fever ;  it  is  certainly  not  less  grave  than  typhoid,  disconnected  from  mala- 
rial, fever.  Like  the  latter,  the  rate  of  mortality  differs  at  different  times 
and  places,  owing  to  differences  as  regards  the  intrinsic  tendencv  of  the  dis- 
ease and  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Data  for  determining  the  average 
death-rate  are  not  available,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  customary  to  sepa- 
rate cases  of  tliis  disease  from  cases,  on  the  one  hand,  of  simple  remittent 
fever  in  which  the  typhoid  state  occurs,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  typhoid 
fever  without  the  combined  action  of  malaria. 

Treatment. — The  first  and  leading  object  in  the  treatment  of  simple 
remittent  fever  is  the  arrest  of  the  disease  by  anti-periodic  remedies,  of  which 
the  preparations  of  cinchona  are  by  far  the  most  reliable,  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  being  the  preparation  to  be  preferred.  As  soon  as  the  character  of 
the  disease  is  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  a  remission,  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  should  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  viz.,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  an 
adult.  The  remedy  should  be  continued  in  dones  of  from  five  to  ten  graini 
after  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  hours,  until  it  produces  slight  deafness  or 
ringing  in  the  ears,  suspending  the  remedy  when  these  manifestations  of  cis- 
chonism  appear.  When  other  preparations  of  cinchona  are  used,  they  are 
to  be  given,  in  equivalent  doses,  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  remedy  be  not 
tolerated  by  the  stomach,  it  should  be  given  per  enema.  If  cinchonism  be 
not  produced  during  the  remission,  the  remedy  may  be  continued  daring  the 
exacerbation  of  fever  This  is  preferable  to  waiting  for  another  remission. 
Ill  a  case  in  which  the  practitioner  is  satisfied  that  a  remission  has  already 
occurred,  in  olh^r  words,  whenever  the  diagnosis  is  clear,  the  remedy  should 
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be  given  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  febrile  movement,  without 
waiting  for  a  remission.  Time  need  not  in  any  case  be  lost  in  order  to  resort 
to  cathartics  or  other  measures  preparatory  to  the  exhibition  of  an  anti- 
periodic  remedy.  In  short,  the  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases 
of  intermittent  fever.  And  this  plan  of  treatment  will  succeed,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  in  promptly  arresting  the  disease. 

Aside  from  the  abortive  or  curative  treatment  just  stated,  palliative  mea- 
Bores  are  to  be  employed  according  to  the  indications  in  individual  cases. 
The  indications  will  relate  to  pain  in  the  head,  nausea  and  vomiting,  vigilance 
and  restlessness,  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  etc.  The  same  measures  are 
to.  be  addressed  to  these  symptoms  as  when  they  are  present  in  other  fevers. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  these  measures  in  detail  in  this  connection. 

If  the  disease  be  not  arrested  and  the  febrile  movement  become  continuous, 
the  principles  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  continued  fevers. 
Anti-periodic  remedies  should  be  continued  in  moderafe  doses.  Supporting 
measures  are  indicated  by  symptoms  denoting  failure  of  the  vital  powers, 
precisely  as  in  other  fevers.  If  the  disease  eventuate  in  intermittent  fever, 
the  latter  is  to  be  treated  as  when  it  occurs  under  other  circumstances.  The 
treatment  during  convalescence  offers  nothing  peculiar,  except  that  a  pre- 
paration of  cinchona  should  be  employed  for  some  time,  in  conjunction  with 
a  chalybeate,  as  after  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  sketched  does  not  embrace  measures 
heretofore  considered  important  in  this  disease,  viz.,  emetics,  cathartics, 
bleeding,  and  the  use  of  mercury.  Emetics  are  contraindicated  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  stomach.  Cathartics  are  not  indicated  by  the  disease  per  se; 
they  are  required  only  to  overcome  constipation,  and  generally  simple  enemata 
or  mild  laXbtives  will  suffice  for  this  object.  Bleeding  is  called  for  only  by 
active  cerebral  congestion  or  intense  febrile  movement  with  augmented  power 
of  the  heart's  action,  the  patient  being  robust  or  plethoric.  Under  the  latter 
circumstances,  sedative  remedies,  saline  laxatives,  and  cold  to  the  surface  will 
generally  be  sufficient  without  the  abstraction  of  blood.  The  external  use  of 
cold  water  is  highly  useful  when  the  skin  is  notably  hot  and  dry.  Prof. 
Dickson  recompaends  in  strong  terms  the  cold  douche.  The  wet  sheet  may 
be  employed  under  these  circumstances.  Opium,  given  in  pretty  full  doses 
early  in  the  disease,  appears  sometimes  to  exert  an  effect  beyond  that  of  a 
palliative,  by  inducing  a  more  marked  remission.  The  pathological  views 
which  formerly  led  practitioners  to  employ  mercury  freely  in  this  disease  are 
not  tenable,  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  if  clinical  observation  affords  any 
ground  for  regarding  this  remedy  as  specially  indicated. 

In  typho-malarial  fever  the  periodic  element  claims  the  treatment  indicated 
in  simple  remittent  fever.  The  object  is  to  eliminate  this  element  by  means 
of  anti-periodic  remedies.  Aside  from  this  object,  the  hygienic  and  medi- 
cinal measures  indicated  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  unmixed  typhoid  fever. 
To  consider  these  measures  here  would  be  to  repeat  what  has  been  presented 
in  the  chapter  in  which  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  considered.  The 
reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  that  chapter. 

PEBNIOIOUS    REMITTENT    EEVER. 

A  brief  notice  of  pernicious  remittent  fever  will  suffice.  This  fever  is 
distingnished  as  pernicious  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  con- 
stitnte  ground  for  the  application  of  the  same  name  to  intermittent  fever, 
viz.,  circumstances  giving  to  the  disease  unusual  gravity  and  danger.  This 
variety  of  the  disease  is  also  called  malignant  and  congestive.  Pemicions 
remittent  fever  presents  the  same  diversities,  as  regards  symptomatic  ^Vil^- 
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nomena,  as  pernieions  intermittent  fever.  In  cases  in  which  death  takes 
place  quickly,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  disease  be  inter- 
mittent or  remittent ;  a  fatal  result  may  take  place  before  either  a  remissioa 
or  an  intermission  occnrs.  The  occnrrence  of  an  intermission  or  a  remission 
is  the  chief  differential  point.  Pernieions  remittent  fever,  however,  is  attended 
with  more  danger  than  pernicious  intermittent  fever.  The  two  forms  of  dis- 
ease, in  a  pathological  view,  are  essentially  the  same,  and  they  claim  the  same 
treatment.  The  importance  of  pernieions  remittent  fever  is  by  do  means  to 
be  measured  by  this  brief  notice  of  it ;  bnt  inasmuch  as  all  that  is  of  practietl 
importance  in  relation  to  this  disease  is  embraced  in  the  considermtloD  of 
pernicious  intermittent  fever,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  portion  of  the 
preceding  chapter  which  treats  of  the  latter. 

Remittent  fever,  especially  the  pernicious  variety,  has  received,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  a  variety  of  names  denoting  its  geographical  relations, 
such  as  Walcheren  fever,  African  fever,  Hungarian  fever,  jungle  fever,  lake 
fever,  etc. 

YELLOW  EEVEB. 

The  fever  to  be  now  considered  has  received  a  great  Tarietj  of  names, 
but  it  is  at  this  time  everywhere  known  as  yellow  fever,  a  name,  the  aigni- 
ficance  of  which  is  derived  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  yellowness  of 
the  surface  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  is  open  to  criticism  on  the 
score  that  it  relates  to  a  symptom  not  constantly  present,  and  oecorring 
occasionally  in  other  fevers,  it  has  the  merit  of  not  involving  any  hypothesis 
concerning  the  nature  or  causation  of  the  disease. 

The  question  whether  this  be  a  distinct  species  of  fever  has  been  mneh 
mooted.  It  has  been  considered  as  identical,  on  the  one  hand,  with  typhos 
or  typhoid,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  remittent  fever.  Cullen  applied  to 
it  the  name  typhus  iclerode,  Grisolle  calls  it  typhus  (PAm&ique,  Now  that 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have  been  so  thoroughly  studied,  it  is  evident  that 
differences  as  regards  the  symptoms  and  laws  show  these  fevers  to  be  entirely 
distinct  from  yellow  fever.  Few,  if  any,  at  the  present  time,  contend  for  the 
identity  of  yellow  fever  with  either  of  these  fevers.  The  doctrine  that 
yellow  fever  and  remittent  fever  are  identical,  in  other  words,  that  both 
originate  from  the  special  cause  commonly  known  as  malaria,  has  had  more 
tenacious  adherents,  and  this  doctrine  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  utterly 
abandoned.  That  these  two  diseases  may  exist  in  combination  is  undonbtedly 
true.  It  is  also  true  that  remittent  fever,  at  certain  times  and  places,  assumes 
more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  yellow  fever,  so  that  the  two  affections  are 
not  always  easily  discriminated,  and  that  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  their 
having  been  not  infrequently  confounded.  But  that  they  are  essentially 
different  diseases,  each  being  a  distinct  species  of  fever,  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  following  facts : — 

1.  Yellow  fever,  as  a  rule,  prevails  in  towns ;  whereas,  remittent  fever 
prevails  especially  in  rural  districts. 

2.  Yellow  fever  has  been  known  to  prevail  in  places  where  neither  re- 
mittent nor  intermittent  fever  was  ever  known  to  occur;  and, /»er  contra, 
remittent  fever  prevails  to  a  great  extent  and  in  numerous  places  where 
yellow  fever  has  never  been  known  to  occur. 

3.  There  is  abundant  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  special  cause  pro- 
ducing yellow  fever  is  portable,  and  that  the  disease  is  thus  liable  to  be 
imported.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  importation  in  this  way  of  remitlenl 
fever. 

4.  Remittent  fever  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  remissions,  whence 
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18  derired  the  name  of  this  disesse,  and  it  is  apt  to  eventuate  in  intermittent 
fever.  Yellow  fever  is  devoid  of  remissions,  and  does  not  end  in  intermittent 
parozjams. 

5.  Yellow  fever  attacks  chiefly  unaccli mated  persons.  Acclimation  does 
not  protect  against  remittent  fever. 

6.  An  attack  of  yellow  fever  exempts  from  a  subsequent  attack  in  the 
immense  majority  of  cases.     This  is  not  true  of  remittent  fever. 

7.  The  remedy,  or  remedies,  exerting  a  controlling  influence  over  remittent 
fever,  which  may  be  called  specific,  viz.,  the  preparations  of  cinchona  and 
other  anti-peri odics,  do  not  control  yellow  fever.  This  statement  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  these  remedies  are  more  or  less  useful  in 
yellow  fever,  as  they  doubtless  are  in  many  diseases  which  they  do  not 
control. 

8.  They  who  contend  that  yellow  fever  is  a  form  of  remittent  fever,  regard 
it  as  a  severe  or  malignant  form  of  the  latter.  But  during  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever,  a  host  of  cases  occur  in  which  the  disease  is  milder  than  even 
mild  cases  of  remittent  fever. 

Other  facts  relating  to  differences  as  regards  the  symptomatology  and  laws 
of  the  two  diseases  might  be  adduced.  The  foregoing,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  their  non-identity.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, yellow  fever  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  all  other  diseases,  I  shall 
proceed  to  consider,  succinctly,  its  anatomical  characters,  clinical  history, 
eaoaation,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  after  death  which 
are  most  frequent  are  situated  in  the  stomach,  alimentary  canal,  and  liver. 
Aotopsical  examinations  made  by  Louis  and  Trousseau,  at  Gibraltar,  Nott, 
of  Mobile,  Thomas  Hewson  Bache,  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  others,  show 
that  morbid  appearances  in  the  stomach  are  frequent,  consisting  of  redness, 
softening  of  the  membrane,  thickening,  and  the  condition  known  as  mamel- 
lonat^d.  The  morbid  appearances  are  not  uniform,  and  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  there  are  no  morbid  appearances  in  this  organ.  The  appearances 
cannot  be  considered  as  always  denoting  gastritis.  Some  of  the  appearances 
are  doubtless  cadaveric.  The  stomach  often  contains  more  or  less  of  the 
matter  vomited,  which  is  known  as  the  black  vomit.  This  will  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  gastric  symptoms,  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  history. 
The  intestinal  canal  in  some  cases  presents  no  morbid  appearances.  Redness 
in  patches,  ecchymoses  and  softening  are  occasional  morbid  appearances. 
Similar  appearances  are  sometimes  found  in  the  oesophagus.  The  Peyerian 
and  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  as  a  rule,  present  no  morbid 
alteration.  The  intestines  contain  black  matter  similar  to  that 'found  in  the 
stomach. 

The  liver  was  fornid  by  Louis  and  Trousseau  in  the  epidemic  at  Gibraltar, 
which  they  studied  in  1828,  to  present  a  morbid  appearance  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  color  was  unnaturally  yellow,  compared  to  the  color  of  but- 
ter, coffee  and  milk,  or  mustard.  This  being  the  only  constant  morbid 
appearance  fonnd  by  these  observers,  they  were  disposed  to  attach  to  it 
considerable  importance,  regarding  it  as  the  anatomical  characteristic  of  the 
diaeaaa.  Subsequent  observation  has  shown  that  this  coloration,  although 
existing  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  not  constant.  Prof.  Alonzo 
Clark,  in  1858,  was  led  to  observe  "a  fatty  sute  of  all  the  secretory  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  an  abundance  of  free  fat  globules"  in  the  liver  of  a  subject 
dead  with  yellow  fever,  and  he  raises  the  inqairy,  "  Is  not  the  change  so 
eonatantly  observed  in  the  livers  of  those  dying  of  yellow  fever  an  acute 
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hitj  deliberation  7"^  Since  this  observation  by  Prof.  Clark,  an  abnndint 
fatty  deposit  in  the  lirer  has  been  foond  by  Drs.  T.  H.  Bache  and  Leidy  in 
nnmeroQs  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Riddel],  of  New  OrkliM, 
baa  found  this  condition  existing  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The 
pathological  significance  and  importance  of  the  change  in  color  and  the 
abnormal  amount  of  fat,  cannot  be  explained  with  our  existing  knowledge. 
The  spleen  is  sometimes  enlarged  and  softened,  and  in  some  cases  inaltemL 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  present  nothing  distinctive.  The  noie 
Tariations,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  blood  and  serons  effusion,  are  fond 
in  this  as  in  other  affections.  This  statement  applies  also  to  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes.  In  the  pulmonary  organs  black  patches,  and,  in  wm 
instances,  solid  dark  masses,  ha?e  been  found  by  different  observers.  These 
appearances  by  some  of  the  older  writers  were  described  aa  gangrenoos 
spots.  They  denote  extravasation  of  blood,  or  pulmonary  apoplexy,  doe  to 
the  hemorrhagic  tendency  manifested  in  the  clinical  history  of  this  disease. 
The  kidneys  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  present  nothing  abaormal. 
Tbey  are  sometimes  congested,  extravasations  of  blood  have  occasionally 
been  observed  and  sometimes  matter  resembling  pus.  It  does  not  appear 
that  these  organs  have  been  fully  studied,  by  means  of  microscopical  exa- 
mination, in  this  disease. 

This  disease  has  no  known  special  anatomical  characters.  The  lesions 
which  occur  are  contingent  or  incidental.  We  cannot,  therefore,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  look  to  morbid  anatomy  for  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  observed  during  life. 

Clinical  History. — An  attack  of  yellow  fever  is  nsnally  abrupt.    In  a 
minority  of  cases  it  is  preceded,  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  by  languor, 
lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  head,  and  chilly  sensations.    The 
attack  is  generally  denoted  by  a  chill,  with  or  without  rigors.     The  chill,  in 
most  cases,  is  of  moderate  intensity.     Febrile  movement  succeeds.    The 
febrile  movement  varies  in  intensity  in  different  cases.    It  is  sometimes  qoite 
intense,  oftener  moderate,  the  heat  of  the  surface  rarely  being  much  raised, 
and  the  pulse  seldom  exceeding  100.    The  tongue  is  moist  and  more  or  less 
coated.    Vomiting  oc6urs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  early,  but  it  rarely 
IS  a  prominent  symptom  until  a  later  period.     It  is  less  prominent  at  an 
•early  period  than  in  most  cases  o{  remittent  fever.     Tenderness  on  preasore 
over  the  epigastrium,  is  more  or  less  marked.    The  bowels,  as  a  rule,  are  con- 
stipated. Cephalalgia,  the  pain  especially  referred  to  the  supra-orbital  region^ 
is  usually  present,  and  is  sometimes  intense.     Frequently  pain  in  the  loins, 
and  pain  in  the  lower  limbs,  especially  in  the  calves  of  the  leg^,  are  promi- 
nent symptoms.     This  fever  bears  an  analogy  to  smallpox  in  the  freqoent 
prominence  of  lumbar  pain.     The  mind  is  usually  clear,  but  occasionally 
idelarium  is  manifested,  rarely  violent  or  active,  and  sometimes  mirthful.  The 
«eyes  are  reddened,  irritable,  watery  or  tearful.     This  is  quite  constant,  and 
€0  marked  as  to  constitute  a  diagnostic  feature.     Otherwise,  the  organs  of 
4iense  are  not  disturbed.     In  general,  there  are  no  pulmonary  symptoms. 

The  febrile  movement  continues  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to 

1  Vide  La  Roche  on  Yellow  Fever,  1855.  The  author  would  here  acknowledge  hia 
•constant  indebtedness  to  the  great  work  of  La  Roobe,  in  treating  of  yellow  fever. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  this  work  as  a  masterly  digest  of  the  whole  vast  literatare 
of  the  sublet.  For  Prof.  Clark^s  views,  see,  also,  his  editorial  additions  to  Bari- 
lett's  work  on  Fever.  To  save  freqnent  references,  the  author  wonld  also  here  ezpreaa 
.aoknowledginent  especially  to  the  following  author8  :  Bartlett  and  Clark,  Diekson, 
Fenner,  Dowier,  Simons,  Reviewer  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review,  1S47,  Mitehel, 
fiarton,  and  Wxagg. 
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three  dajs.  Then  follows  either  a  marked  abatement,  or,  prenerally,  entire 
cessation  of  ferer.  A  remission  is  said  to  take  place ;  but  this  term  is  not 
accorate,  inasmuch  as  there  is  generally  complete  apyrexia,  and,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  there  is  no  return  of  febrile  movement.  The  condition 
following  the  febrile  paroxysm  has  been  called  *'  the  state  of  calm."  This 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  the  first  stage  embrac- 
ing the  period  of  the  febrile  movement,  the  latter  called  ''  the  stage  of  reac- 
tion,'^  the  "febrile  period,"  the  "  stage  of  excitement"  or  "the  paroxysm." 
The  doration  of  the  first  stage,  in  different  cases,  is  very  variable,  and  the 
average  duration  is  found  to  vary  in  different  epidemics.  Dickson  considers 
this  stage  as  constituting  the  disease  proper,  and,  whatever  may  follow,  as 
aeqoels  of  the  disease ;  he  calls  the  disease  a  fever  with  a  single  paroxysm. 
In  mild  cases,  convalescence  takes  place  at  the  end  of  this  stage. 

In  graxe  cases  the  cessation  of  febrile  movement  is  deceptive ;  the  pains, 
etc.,  may  cease,  and  the  patient  may  feel  as  if  convalescence  had  begun.  But 
after  a  period,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  24  hours,  or  longer,  new  symp- 
toms become  developed,  more  distinctive  of  the  affection  than  those  occurring 
doHng  the  febrile  paroxysm.  The  pulse  in  this  stage  sometimes  falls  below 
the  normal  frequency  ;  it  has  been  observed  to  fall  as  low  as  40,  and  even 
30  per  minute.  It  is  sometimes  small  and  weak,  and  sometimes  vibratory. 
It  is  always  notably  compressible,  and  has  been  called  a  "gaseous  pulse." 
The  characters  show,  in  a  marked  degree,  deficient  power  of  the  circulation. 
The  surface  is  usually  cool,  especially  of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  ex- 
posed. In  the  few  cases  which  I  have  noted,  capillary  congestion  of  the 
skin  existed  in  a  marked  degree.  Lividity  of  the  back,  attributable  to  hypo- 
static congestion,  has  been  observed  by  Simons. 

Of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system,  those  most  character- 
istic pertain  to  the  stomach.  Vomiting  occdrs.  If  not  already  present,  and, 
if  present,  becomes  more  prominent.  In  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases, 
Mtd  in  a  few  of  the  cases  ending  in  recovery,  the  black  vomit  occurs.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  symptoms,  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  much  discussion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  vom- 
ited matter,  bat  It  has  been  abundantly  settled,  by  chemical  and  microscopi- 
eftl  examinations  made  by  different  observers,  that  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance is  due  to  blood  changed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluids.  As  regards 
the  gross  appearances,  the  matter  vomited  is  a  thin  liquid  of  a  reddish,  brown, 
claret,  or  blackish  color,  with  sediment  resembling  coffee-grounds.  Occa- 
aionally  the  liquid  is  bright  red,  the  blood  having  undergone  but  little  change. 
It  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  greenish  or  yellowish  tinge  from  the  presence  of  bile. 
The  secretion  Is  acid,  and  it  has  an  acid  taste  without  any  bitterness.  It  is 
sometimes  acrid,  excoriating  the  throat,  tongue,  and  lips.  The  microscope 
akows  the  sediment  to  contain  mucus,  epithelium,  hematoidin,  and  deformed 
blood-disks.  The  black  vomit  may  be  produced  artificially  by  adding  an 
told  to  blood  OQt  of  the  body.  The  bilious  matter  vomited  in  some  cases  of 
remittent  fever  presents  very  similar  gross  characters,  but  chemical  and  mi- 
eroscoplcal  examination  in  these  cases  show  the  presence  of  bile  and  the 
absence  of  blood  constituents.  The  black  vomit  in  different  cases  of  yellow 
fever  IS  more  or  less  abundant.  It  is  sometimes  ejected  with  force,  and 
sometimes  by  an  act  of  regurgitation  rather  than  of  vomiting.  It  generally 
ceases  for  a  period  of  from  12  to  24  hours  before  death.  Vegetable  forma- 
tions are  sometimes  found  in  the  matter  vomited.  The  black  vomit  rarely 
occurs  until  the  first  stage  is  passed ;  it  occurs  at  variable  periods  during 
tke  second  stage,  but  generally  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  disease. 
Blair  describes  a  matter  vomited  prior  to  the  black  vomit,  limpid  or  slightly 
opalescent,  which  he  terms  the  "  white  vomit."    Tenderness  over  the  epi- 
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gastrinm  is  more  or  lesR  marked  in  the  second  sta^e,  and  the  tenderness  is 
sometimes  extreme.  The  ton^^ne  is  frequently  reddened,  drj,  and  cracked; 
in  some  cases,  moist  and  covered  with  a  creamy  coating;  and  sometimes  it 
preserves  its  natural  appearance. 

Daring  the  second  stage,  the  evacnations  from  the  bowels  are  freqaentlj 
of  a  brownish,  approaching  to  a  black,  appearance ;  they  resemble  sometimes 
tar  or  molasses.  This  appearance  is  dne  to  the  presence  of  blood,  so  altered, 
however,  in  its  passage  through  the  intestinal  canal  that  its  roorpholof^etl 
characters  are  not  demonstrable.  The  dark  color  is  due  to  heroatin  or  hemft- 
toidin,  discoverable  on  microscopical  examination.  Certain  constituents  of 
the  urine,  viz.,  nric  acid  and  the  triple  phosphates,  are  found  in  the  evacnft- 
tions  from  the  bowels ;  sometimes  blood  but  little  altered  is  passed  from  the 
bowels.  Diarrhoea  in  this,  as  in  the  first,  stage  is  rare.  The  abdomen  is 
soft  and  seldom  meteorized.  The  melaenic  discharges  generally  precede  the 
occurrence  of  black  vomit ;  they  have  been  called  the  black  vomit  stools. 

Important  symptoms  referable  to  the  urine  have  only  of  late  enlisted  moch 
interest,  for  the  reason  that  full  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  urinary 
changes  is  of  recent  date.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  albominnria  in  grave 
or  fatal  cases  has  been  pointed  out,  particularly  by  Btair.^  Blair's  statement 
that  almost  invariably  albuminuria  exists  when  the  disease  ends  fsitallyis 
based  on  examinations  in  more  than  five  hundred  fatal  cases.  Porcher  found 
that  this  statement  did  not  hold  good  in  an  epidemic  at  Charleston,  Sooth 
Carolina,  but  that  albuminuria  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  grave  cases,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  established.  Casts  of  the  renal  tnbuli  and  disinteg^ted  renal 
epithelium  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine.  A  scanty 
secretion  of  urine  or  suppression  not  infrequently  precedes  a  fatal  ending. 
XJreemia  doubtless  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  orine  in  cer- 
tain cases  becomes  of  a  yellow  or  orange  color,  and  it  is  sometimes  bloody. 
Further  clinical  study  of  the  urine  in  this  disease,  by  means  of  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination,  is  a  desideratum. 

Yellowness  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  whence  the  disease  derives  its  name, 
occnrs  in  the  second  stage.  The  conjunctiva  becomes  yellow,  and  this  with 
the  redness  gives  to  the  eye  a  striking  and  peculiar  appearance.  The  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  is  especially  marked  on  the  chest  and  upper  extremities. 
>  The  yellowness  is  doubtless  dne  to  biliverdin.  It  exists  in  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases ;  it  occurs  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  fatal  than  of 
non-fatal  cases — in  fact,  it  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter.  This 
symptom,  although  by  no  means  constant,  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease, occurring  very  rarely  in  the  continued  and  malarial  fevers.  The  yellow- 
ness continues  after  death  and  into  convalescence. 

Hemorrhage  in  various  situations,  other  than  the  stomach,  intestines,  and 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  is  often  a 
striking  feature  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  from  the  nostrils,  gums,  otenis, 
wounds  or  abrasions  of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  from  the  eyes,  meatus  audi- 
torius,  finger  nails,  holes  bored  in  the  ears  for  ear-rings,  etc.  Petechis  and 
vibices  are  sometimes  observed. 

As  regards  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  and  muscular  system,  coma 
and  convulsions  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  They  are  probably  dependent 
on  uraemia.  Delirium  is  observed,  but  frequently  the  mind,  in  the  second 
stage,  remains  clear.     Delirium  may  exist  in  the  first,  and  disappear  in  the 

*  Report  on  the  Yellow-Fever  Epidemic  of  British  Gaiana,  bj  Daniel  Blair,  M.  !>., 
British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirargioal  Review,  1856,  vide  Bartlett'a  work,  edited  by 
Clark. 
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gecond  statce.  As  a  nile,  when  it  occars  after  the  first  stage,  it  is  toward 
the  close  of  life.  Generally  there  is  notable  muscular  prostration,  but  to 
this  role  there  are  remarkable  exceptions.  Patients  sometimes  do  not  take 
to  the  bed  bat  keep  about  their  nsual  avocations,  not  thinking  themselves 
moch  ill,  often  a  few  hours  before  death.  These  have  been  called  "  walking 
cases."  Rush  relates  a  case  in  which  the  patient  stood  up  before  a  glass 
and  shaved  himself  on  the  day  of  his  death.  In  a  case  cited  by  Bartlett, 
the  patient,  a  soldier,  continued  to  do  duty  until  black  vomit  took  place. 
In  another  case,  the  patient  dictated  and  signed  a  letter  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  deitth.  Gartwright  gives  an  instance  of  a  shoemaker  who  nearly 
finished  a  shoe  the  day  before  his  death.  Fenner  has  seen  a  patient  in  the 
New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital  quietly  reading  a  book  after  the  black  vomit 
had  occurred.  These  cases  exemplify  a  kind  of  cheerful  delirium,  as  it  is 
called  by  La  Roche,  in  which  the  patient  fancies  himself  well  or  but  little 
ilL 

The  physiognomy  of  patients  affected  with  this  disease  is  described  by 
different  writers  with  a  good  deal  of  metaphor,  but  nearly  all  state  that  it  is 
characteristic.  The  face  is  flushed,  or  presents  a  red  coloration.  The 
appearance  of  the  eyes  is  described  by  different  writers  as  injected,  brilliant, 
transparent,  fiery,  and  glassy.  To  thefacies  is  applied  the  following  terms : 
Boffering,  dejection,  anxiety,  anguish,  despair,  terror,  stupidity,  vacancy, 
astonishment,  soUenness,  etc.  The  diversity  of  these  terms  raises  a  suspicion 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  physiognomy  is  less  distinctive  than  observers 
have  generally  supposed ;  at  all  events,  it  appears  to  be  difficult  to  convey 
a  clear  idea  of  the  characteristic  appearance  by  language. 

The  duration  of  the  second  stage  is  very  variable ;  it  varies  from  twelve 
hoars  to  three  or  four  days.  In  cases  of  great  gravity,  the  duration  is  brief, 
the  disease  running  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  third  stage,  in  fatal  cases,  is  sometimes  called  the  stage  of  collapse, 
or  the  stage  of  exhaustion.  The  collapsed  condition  is  denoted  by  prostra- 
tion, feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  low 
delirinm  in  some  cases,  and  the  intellect  remaining  clear  in  other  cases, 
mental  indifference  or  apathy  generally  existing  as  in  cases  of  epidemic 
cholera — these  symptoms  showing  adynamia  and  tendency  to  death  by 
asthenia.  Coma  and  convolsions  sometimes  occur  in  this  stage,  attributable, 
probably,  to  nrsmia.  In  some  cases  this  stage  is  characterized  by  great* 
restlessness,  jactitation,  and  general  distress ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  patient 
remains  qaiet  and  seems  free  from  suffering. 

If  death  do  not  take  place,  the  third  stage  is  the  stage  of  convalescence. 
When  the  disease  passes  to  the  second  stage,  and  presents  the  grave  symp- 
toms belonging  to  this  stage,  viz.,  black  vomit,  hemorrhages,  etc.,  the  re- 
covery is  always  slow,  and  is  frequently  preceded  by  fever  having  more  or 
less  of  the  phenomena  of  the  typhoid  state.  Relapses  sometimes  occur 
after  convalescence  appears  to  be  declared. 

The  disease  is  divided  by  different  writers  into  varieties  according  to 
differences  as  regards  gravity  and  other  circumstances.  Some  writers  make 
nameroos  varieties.  A  division,  arbitrary,  but  convenient  from  its  simplicity, 
is  into  simple  or  mild,  inflammatory,  and  malignant.  In  the  simple  or  mild 
variety,  the  disease  ends  in  convalescence  directly  after  the  paroxysm  of 
fever.  Whenever  an  epidemic  prevails,  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  which  are  devoid  of  any  gravity.  In  these  cases  a  slight  chill  occors, 
followed  by  mild  febrile  movement  continuing  for  one  or  two  days,  and  re- 
covery quickly  takes  place.  These  cases  woold  not  be  recognized  as  cases 
of  yellow  fever,  except  from  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  daring  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic.     When  this  mild  form  of  the  disease  occurs  sporadically 
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it  18  not  infreqaentlj  a  matter  of  doabt  whether  patients  hare  bad  tbe  dii* 
ease  or  not 

The  inflamraatorj  rariety  is  distinicaished  by  the  intensity  of  the  Telm1« 
movement.  The  term  inflammatory,  however,  as  applied  to  these  cues,  it 
not  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement  is  not  doe  to 
inflammation,  but  to  the  fever  per  se.  Malignant  cases  are  those  chancter* 
ized  by  black  vomit,  or  hemorrhage  in  other  situations,  followed  by  eoUipa 
or  exhaustion,  and  also  cases  in  which  coma  or  convulsions  occar. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  Shortness  of  its  career  is  adii* 
tinguishing  feature.  In  the  shortest  cases,  death  or  convalescence  tskei 
place  in  from  two  to  three  days.  According  to  La  Roche,  the  daratioft 
varies  from  three  to  nine  days.     The  average  duration  is  less  than  a  week. 

Causation. — The  peculiar  features  of  this  disease,  its  limitation  within  cer- 
tain geographical  boundaries,  and  its  occurrence  as  an  epidemic,  are  groondi 
for  the  inference  that  it  requires  for  its  production  a  special  cause.  And  the 
question  at  once  arises,  does  the  special  cause  emanate  from  the  bodies  of 
those  affected  with  the  disease;  in  other  words,  is  the  disease  contagions f 
This  question  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten by  contagionists  and  non-contagionists  in  defence  of  the  two 'opposing 
doctrines.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  is  one  of  great  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  commerce  and  quarantine  laws,  as  well  as  on  precautionary  mea- 
sures respecting  exposure  in  visiting  or  attending  upon  those  affected  with 
the  disease.  ¥xfc  a  full  consideration  of  this  topic  the  reader  is  referred  to 
works  treating  in  extenso  of  yellow  fever,  and  especially  to  the  elaborate  and 
admirable  treatise  by  La  Roche.  I  shall  simply  state  the  grounds  which 
eeem  to  me  to  substantiate  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  disease. 

1.  The  disease  is  confined  within  certain  territorial  limits.  In  thismpect 
it  differs  from  most,  if  not  all  diseases,  the  contagiousness  of  which  is  estab- 
lished. Even  in  localities  in  which  it  is  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  it  is 
sometimes  restricted  to  a  circumscribed  area. 

2.  The  rise  and  progress  of  epidemics  are  not  consistent  with  its  diffasion 
by  contagion.  For  example,  my  former  colleague,  Prof.  Fenner,  with  great 
eeal  and  fidelity  traced  the  first  30  or  40  cases  in  the  epidemic  at  Net 
Orleans,  in  1853,  and  ascertained  that  the  disease  broke  out  in  different 
places  among  persons  who  could  have  had  no  communication  with  each 
other.  Prof.  F.  has  investigated  the  origin  and  spread  of  the-  disease  is 
New  Orleansfor  twelve  years,  and  states  that  he  has  never  found  the  least  proolf 
of  personal  communicability.    This  is  alike  true  of  epidemics  in  other  places. 

8.  In  certain  places,  within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  sporadic  cases  occar 
almost  every  year.  Prof.  Fenner  states  that  a  summer  never  passes  in  which 
there  are  not  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sporadic  cases  in  New  Orleans, 
but  the  disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic  only  in  certain  years.  Were  the 
disease  contagious,  it  should  be  diffused  more  or  less  whenever  there  are 
any  cases  of  it. 

4.  When  it  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  it  spreads  too  rapidly  to  be  diff^ssed  by 
contagion.  If  diffused  wholly,  or  chiefly,  in  that  way,  it  must  be  highly 
contagions,  and  this  is  opposed  by  well-known  facts. 

5.  Persons  going  from  a  district  where  it  prevails  into  a  district  where  it 
does  not  exist,  and  becoming  attacked  in  the  latter,  do  not  communieate 
the  disease.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  is  the  rule,  and  the  appa- 
rent exceptions  are  so  few,  and  of  such  a  character,  that  it  is  most  logical 
to  explain  them  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition  of  contagion.  It  is  true 
that  real  exceptions  to  the  rule  would  have  the  force  of  positive  facts,  bat, 
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in  view  of  the  orerwhelroing  mass  of  negative  facts,  it  is  fair  to  conclade 
that  the  apparent  exceptions  are  not  real. 

6.  Of  persons  brought  into  close  contact  with  yellow  fever  patients — 

eysicians,  narses,  other  hospital  patients,  etc.,  the  proportion  attacked  is 
B  than  wonld  be  the  case  were  the  disease  coromonicabie. 
T.  Epidemics  run  a  certain  conrse,  as  respects  duration,  and  abruptly  end, 
in  this  respect  resembling  epidemics  of  cholera.  The  disease  should  preTsil 
longer  and  disappear  more  slowly,  if  propagated  by  contagion.  Like  othe»r 
epidemics,  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  becomes  milder  by  continuance ;  it  appears 
to  absorb  other  diseases  while  it  continues,  in  this  respect  resembling  epi- 
demic cholera,  and  its  prevalence  is  arrested  by  cold.  These  facts,  especially 
the  two  latter,  are  not  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 

8.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  had  an  extensive  prActical  ac- 
qoaintance  with  the  disease,  believe  the  disease  to  be  non -contagions.  In 
connection  with  this  fact,  it  is  however  to  be  stated  that  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion is  advocated  by  some  distinguished  teachers  and  writers  who  have 
bad  abundant  opportunities  for  observing  the  disease.  Among  the  latter  is 
Prof.  Dickson,  of  Philadelphia. 

9.  Numerous  experiments  to  test  the  question  of  the  communicability  of 
the  disease,  by  inoculation,  by  swallowing  the  black  vomit,  and  by  the  ut- 
mofit  possible  exposure,  have  led  to  negative  results.  To  cite  one  among 
many  experimental  observations,  Dowier  gives  the  following  account :  In 
1805,  Don  Cabanellos,  a  Spaniard,  slept  a  night  with  bis  children  in  beds, 
in  the  Lazaretto,  in  which  yellow  fever  victims  had  died.  For  submitting 
the  question  of  contagion  to  this  personal  test  he  was  made  physician  to  the 
Royal  Household,  with  an  annuity  of  1200  dollars.  A  number  of  galley 
slaves  who  accompanied  him,  had  one  year's  imprisonment  remitted.  The 
whole  party  amounted  to  fifty,  and  no  one  suffered  any  harm. 

10.  Complete  seclusion  has  proved  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  disease. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  which  others  might  be  added, 
yellow  fever  is  not  communicable  by  means  of  a  virus  or  miasm  generated  in 
tlie  bodies  of  those  affected  with  the  disease.  But  another  qaestion  arises  in 
connection  with  that  of  contagion,  viz.,  may  not  the  special  cause  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  others  in  clothing,  merchandise,  etc.,  and  the  disease  be 
in  this  way  imported  ?  Facts  appear  to  establish  the  affirmative  to  this 
qaestion.  The  special  cause  is  especially  apt  to  be  transported  in  connec- 
tiOD  with  the  cargoes  of  ships,  and  facts  appear  to  show  conclusively  that 
the  special  cause  is  sometimes  generated  in  ships  at  sea.  In  either  case, 
elothing  and  articles  of  merchandise  in  infected  vessels  are  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  oifomiies.  Among  many  instances  may  be  cited  the  occnrrence, 
in  1856,  of  over  500  cases  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  quarantine  grounds  of 
New  York,  the  disease  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  being  distinctly 
traceable  to  infected  vessels.* 

The  fact  of  the  disease  being  portable  renders  Judicious  quarantine  restric- 
tions of  vital  importance.  But,  in  view  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  dis- 
eaae,  the  restrictions  need  not  include  the  detention  of  persons  arriving  at 

Grta  in  infected  ships.  With  respect  to  the  points  just  stated,  the  follow- 
j  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1859,  may  be  considered  as  embodying  the 
▼iews  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  medical  profession  of  this  country  : 
*'  Sesolved,  that  in  tbo  absence  of  any  evidence  establishing  the  conclusion 
that  yellow  fever  has  ever  been  conveyed  by  one  person  to  another,  it  is  the 

>  Annual  Report  of  Elisha  Ham>,  M.  D.,  Physician-lii-Chief  of  the  Marine  Hosspital 
at  Quarantine,  presented  to  the  Legislatare,  February  4,  1857* 
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opinion  of  this  Contention  that  the  personal  quarantine  of  cases  of  jellow 
fever  may  be  safely  abolished,  provided  ihtLt  fomites  of  every  kind  be  rigidly 
restricted."  *  Of  the  members  of  the  convention,  85  voted  for  this  resola- 
tion,  twenty-three  of  this  number  not  being  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  6  voted  in  the  negative,  fonr  of  the  latter  not  being  medical  meo. 

Of  the  nature  and  source  of  the  special  cause  of  yellow  fever  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  originates  withoot  the  body. 
Something,  however,  is  known  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced. 
It  is  indigenous  chiefly,  if  not  exclasively,  in  warm  climates.  Yellow  fever 
is  rarely  developed  south  of  20^  (south)  or  north  of  40^  (north)  latitude.  It 
prevails  more  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Europe  and  America  than  in  Africa.  In  the  Western  world 
it  prevails  especially  in  the  commercial  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
It  is  not  indigenous,  and  very  rarely  prevails  as  an  exotic  disease  in  rural 
situations.  It  prevails  only  in  the  summer  season  in  other  than  tropical  cli- . 
mates,  and  in  the  latter  chiefly  during  the  hottest  months.  A  high  temper- 
ature is  essential  to  its  causation,  but  in  yellow-fever  localities  epidemics  d» 
not  always  occur  in  the  years  in  which  the  temperature  is  highest.  Homiditj 
has  been  supposed  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  not 
conclusively  established.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  ground  for  conDecting 
the  causation  with  any  known  meteorological  conditions  other  than  a  high 
temperature. 

In  localities  where  the  disease  prevails  often,  the  conditions  for  its  deve- 
lopment do  not  uniformly  exist  during  the  hot  seasons.  Epidemics  occur 
only  in  certain  years.  It  would  seem  that  the  efficiency  of  this,  as  of  other 
special  causes  of  disease,  depends  on  the  co-operation  of  other  caoses.  The 
latter  may  be  controlled,  and  in  this  way  the  disease  may  be  prtsventable. 
Acting  in  this  way,  sanitary  measures — drainage,  sewerage,  removal  of  filth, 
avoidance  of  overcrowding,  etc. — will  be  likely  to  prevent  the  occnrreoce 
of  yellow-fever  epidemics.  This  has  been  illustrated  by  the  exemption  of 
New  Orleans  from  yellow  fever  under  the  military  administration  daring  the 
late  civil  war. 

Unacclimation  is  a  condition  pertaining  to  individual  susceptibility.  Na- 
tives of  yellow-fever  localities  are  rarely  attacked.  Particular  epidemics, 
however,  have  been  characterized  by  a  considerable  number  of  cases  among 
the  native  population.  Not  having  experienced  the  disease  is  another  per- 
sonal condition.  The  disease  having  been  once  experienced,  the  suscepti- 
bility to  the  special  cause,  as  a  rule,  is  extinguished.  The  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  the  disease  more  than  once  is  probably  not  gpreater  than  the 
number  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  smallpox  and  typhus  render  the  sys- 
tem insusceptible  ever  afterward  to  the  special  cause  of  these  diseases.  Accli- 
mation, as  regards  this  disease,  is  complete  only  when  the  disease  has  been 
experienced. 

It  would  appear  that  the  negro  race  is  singularly  exempt  from  a  liability 
to  this  disease.  Statistics  show  the  mortality  among  negroes  to  be  insigni- 
ficant. Fenner  states  that  the  insusceptibility  is  not  nearly  as  great  as 
mortuary  statistics  would  seem  to  show,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
disease  in  the  negro  is  almost  invariably  mild  and  not  likely  to  prove  fatal. 
The  susceptibility  is  not  affected  by  age ;  persons  of  different  ages,  inclusive 
of  infancy,  are  liable  to  the  disease.  Statistics  show  a  larger  proportion  of 
cases  among  males  than  females. 

'  The  wotA  fomites  Id  this  resolution,  of  oonrae,  is  considered  as  embracing  the  pre- 
sence in  merchai\d\ftQ,o\oUv\\\g,«lc.,oC  miasms  other  than  thotie  generated  iu  the  body* 
The  term  has  soinelVm^a  V>««\i  T«%\.uQ\M^\AV.Vx^\%x\i«6T« 
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'  The  special  caose  is  destroyed  by  cold.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  an  epidemic  is  arrested  by  one  or  two  hard  frosts.  Epidemics, 
howeyer,  hare  a  self-limited  duration.  Fenner  states  that,  at  New  Orleans, 
repeatedly,  the  disease  has  disappeared  before  the  occurrence  of  frost  An 
epidemic  rarely  continues  longer  than  from  60  to  70  days.  Barlow  has  cal- 
eolated  the  average  duration  of  yellow  fever  epidemics  and  finds  it  to  be 
58.33  days,  being  somewhat  longer  than  the  mean  duration  of  epidemics 
of  cholera. 

To  sum  up  the  most  important  points  relating  to  the  causation,  an  un- 
known special  cause — a  poisonous  miasm — is  involved  ;  the  doctrine  that 
this  special  cause  is  reproduced  within  the  body,  does  not  rest  upon  ade- 
quate proof;  the  special  cause  requires  for  its  development  or  efficiency 
conditions  peculiar  to  certain  localities,  and  a  high  temperature  is  an 
essential  condition;  auxiliary  causes  which  exist  especialfy  in  cities  or  large 
towns  exert  a  powerful  agency  in  the  production  and  perpetuation  of  the 
^disease,  and  by  the  removal  of 'auxiliary  causes  epidemics  may  be  prevented 
or  divested  oINnuch  of  their  fatality ;  finally,  the  special  cause  may  be 
transported  by  means  of  infected  vessels  or  fomites,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  a  high  temperature  and  auxiliary  causes,  the  disease  may  prevail  in 
places  where  it  is  not  indigenous. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  variable.  It  varies  between  two  and  fifteen 
days,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  nearer  the  first  than  the  second  of  these 
Bombers. 

Diagnosis. — The  access  of  the  disease  and  the  symptoms  during  the 
febrile  or  first  stage,  present  nothing  highly  distinctive.  All  observers  agree 
that  it  Is  often  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  positive  diagnosis  during  this  stage. 
In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease,  at  the  end  of  this  stage, 
terminates  in  convalescence.  These  cases  would  not  be  considered  as  cases 
of  yellow  fever  except  during  an  epidemic.  The  disease,  in  these  cases, 
presents  the  characters  of  febricula.  The  symptoms  which  have  diagnostic 
significance,  in  these  cases,  are,  the  abruptness  of  the  attack,  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs  and  suffusion  or  redness  of  the  eyes. 

In  cases  progressing  beyond  the  first  stage,  and  presenting  the  gprave 
characters  of  the  disease,  the  diagnostic  features  are  sufficiently  distinctive. 
They  are,  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  skin,  black  vomit,  hemorrhages 
dsewhere  than  within  the  stomach,  epigastric  tenderness,  slowness  of  the 
poise  in  certain  cases,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  suppression  or  scanty 
secretion  of  urine,  and  the  phenomena  denoting  collapse.  All  these  events 
•re  not  present  in  every  case,  but  generally  enough  of  them  to  render  the 
diagnosis  positive.  The  march  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal  issue,  from  the  end 
of  the  first  stage,  is,  in  well-marked  cases,  peculiar,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
confounded  with  any  other  affection. 

Yellow  fever,  although  essentially  distinct  from  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fever,  may  be  associated  with  the  latter.  The  late  Dr.  Lewis,  of 
Ifobile,  and  others,  have  described  cases  in  which  the  disease  presented 
modifioitibns  due  to  this  combination,  differing  from  ordinary  yellow  fever 
chiefly  in  the  occurrence  of  intermissions  and  remissions.  The  existence 
of  this  combination,  in  certain  cases,  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  treat- 
ment. 

Prognosis.— The  mortality  from  yellow  fever  varies  much  in  different 
epidemics.     The  range  of  variation  is  from  10  to  t5  per  centum.^    The 

*  Da  Coflta,  Medical  Diagnosis. 
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avera^  mortality,  according  to  calcolationB  by  La  Roche,  is  1  in  2.39. 
The  rate  of  mortality  differs  in  different  periods  of  the  same  epidemic,  the 
rule  being  a  decrease  in  the  rate  as  the  epidemic  approaches  its  terminatioa. 

Unfavorable  prognostics  are,  yellowness  of  the  surface,  black  Tomit,  great 
diminution  or  suppression  of  urine,  abundant  hemorrhage  in  any  sitoatioa, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  jactitation,  hiccough,  delirium,  conrynlaioiia  aad 
coma.  Of  these  symptoms,  black  yomit  and  suppression  of  orine  are  almost 
invariably  forerunners  of  death.  Coma  and  convulsions  are  fatal  symptoBi 
dependent  on  arsemia. 

A  favorable  prognosis  cannot  be  confidently  entertained  in  any  case  of 
this  disease.  Unfavorable  events  are  liable  to  occur  when,  op  to  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  the  symptoms  appeared  to  be  favorable.  Black  ▼omit» 
hemorrhage  elsewhere,  nrsBmic  convulsions  or  coma,  are  liable  to  occsr  mi- 
expectedly  in  cases  which  appear  to  be  progressing  favorably. 

Exclusive  of  cases  in  which  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  uneznic  coma, 
the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia.  g 

Treatment. — With  reference  to  the  treatment  pf  yellow  fever,  it  is  to^ 
premised  that  no  specific  remedy  has  been,  as  yet,  discovered ;  there  if  no 
known  plan  of  treatment  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed  to  cat  short  the 
disease.  Within  late  years  it  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  qninia  and 
opium  are  effectual  as  abortive  remedies.  Clinical  experience  has  failed  ta 
substantiate  this  claim.  These  remedies  may  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
useful.  They  may  appear  to  render  abortive  cases  in  which  the  disease  ends 
after  a  brief  career  by  self-limitation.  They  may  arrest  remittent  fever 
existing  in  combination  with  yellow  fever.  They  will  be  likely  to  prove 
effectual  in  cases  of  remittent  fever  incorrectly  considered  to  be  cases  of 
yellow  fever.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  whether  they  have  any  reoiedial 
power  over  yellow  fever  from  the  facts  which  have  been  published. 

Another  consideration  to  be  premised  is,  the  disease,  exclusive  of  maltg> 
nant  cases,  tends  to  recovery.  Mild  yellow  fever  is  a  very  mild  disease,  not 
tending  to  destrnctive  lesions  of  either  the  solids  or  fluids;  nor  does  it  tend 
to  continue  indefinitely,  if  not  arrested,  like  intermittent  fever.  Jodicioos 
observers  agree  that  no  active  interference  is  required  in  mild  cases. 

A  third  preliminary  consideration  is  that,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
malignant  cases,  the  disease  is  necessarily  fatal.  The  blood  changes  and 
their  consequences  are  too  great  to  admit  of  recovery.  Hence,  a  large 
proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  by  no  means  proof  of  injudicioos  treatment 
And  a  fourth  consideration  is,  that  different  epidemics  differ  as  regards  the 
relative  proportion  of  mild  and  malignant  cases.  In  some  epidemics  the 
majonty  of  cases  are  mild,  in  others  malignant.  It  follows  that  the  ratio 
of  recoveries  under  a  certain  plan  of  treatment  may  be  no  test  of  the 
superiority  of  that  plan.  Measures  which  appear  to  be  eminently  saccessfol 
in  one,  may  appear  equally  to  fail  in  another  epidemic,  the  difference  being 
due  to  variations  as  respects  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal  issoe. 

The  indications  for  treatment  may  be  considered  as  relating  respectively 
to  the  three  varieties  of  the  disease,  viz.,  mild,  inflammatory,  and  malignaii 
yellow  fever. 

1.  Mild  Yellow  Ferer. — As  already  stated,  in  this  variety  of  the  disease 
no  active  interference  is  required.  Quietude,  restricted  diet,  ventilation,  and 
other  hygienic  regulations,  together  with  such  palliative  measures  as  par- 
ticular symptoms  in  individual  cases  may  indicate,  suffice  for  the  treatment. 
The  palliative  measures  will  embrace  anodyne  and  refrigerant  remedies,  coM 
applications  to  the  head,  sponging  of  the  body,  laxatives  in  some  cases, etc 
Dr.  Stone,  of  ^e^  OtV^aw^,  %a^%,  the  only  treatme&t  which  in  his  hands  has 
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appeared  to  be  asefal,  is  that  defligned  "to  favor  the  efforts  of  natore  Id 
prolonged  sweating,  calm,  and  rest  of  the  system  "  He  recommends  "foot 
baths  ander  the  bedclothes  and  sponging  the  bodj  with  tepid  water." 

Manj  cases  of  mild  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  are  managed  by  Creole 
narsea  without  medical  aid.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
disease  may  become  malignant  in  cases  which  are  at  first  mild  in  appearance. 
It  is  impossible  always  to  distinguish  at  the  oatset  the  cases  which  will 
prove  to  be  mild ;  hence,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  take  every  precaution 
to  prevent  the  development  of  grave  symptoms.  For  this  end,  hygienic 
measures  are  especially  or  chiefly  important  Patients  should  at  once  give 
up  to  the  disease  and  take  to  the  bed.  As  complete  rest  of  body  and  mind 
as  practicable  is  to  be  enforced.  The  services  of  a  faithful  and  experienced 
Dorse  are  of  more  importance  than  any  medication.  Free  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  and  other  sanitary  measures  are  not  less  important  in  this  than 
in  other  forms  of  fever. 

2.  Inflammatory  Yellow  Fever. — The  propriety  of  bloodletting  in  yellow 
fever  relates  toUhis  variety  of  the  disease  which  is  characterised,  not  as  the 
Mme  might  imply  by  the  existence  of  inflammation,  but  by  an  unusual  intensity 
St  the  febrile  movement  in  the  febrile  stage  or  paroxysm.  Bloodletting  has 
been  advocated  and  largely  employed  as  a  cnrative  measure  in  yellow  fever. 
This  view  is  now  abandoned,  and  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  is  promptness 
and  efficiency  in  abating  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement.  The  short 
career  of  the  fever  is  a  reason  why  it  is  less  objectionable,  on  the  score  of 
olterior  injurious  effects,  than  in  some  other  forms  of  fever,  but,  in  general, 
as  in  other  fevers  and  acute  inflammations,  the  salutary  ends  of  bloodletting 
may  be  secured  by  other  measures  which  are  to  be  preferred.  The  measures 
which  may  take  the  place  of  bloodletting  are  those  noticed  in  treating  of 
other  fevers,  viz.,  saline  laxatives,  sedatives,  cold  ablutions,  or  the  wet  sheet. 
As  a  substitute  for  bloodletting,  Dickson  advocates  in  strong  terms  the 
cold  affusion  in  this  disease  as  well  as  in  remittent  fever.  As  regards  other 
neaaores,  they  do  not  differ  from  those  indicated  in  cases  more  or  less  severe, 
which  are  not  cases  of  the  so-called  inflammatory  yariety  of  the  disease. 

8.  Malignant  TeVow  Fever. — Under  the  head  of  malignant  cases,  are  to 
be  embraced  all  which  are  characterised  by  symptoms  denoting  severity  and 
danger.  In  the  absence  of  known  remedies  or  any  therapeutical  measures 
which  exert  a  specific  influence  over  the  disease,  the  treatment,  in  these 
Gases  must  be  expectant,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  hitherto 
osed  in  this  work. 

Purgatives  have  been  much  employed  in  this  as  in  most  other  diseases. 
Drastic  or  active  purgatives  will  be  likely  to  do  harm  by  increasing  the 
,  gmstro-intestinal  irritation  and  producing  exhaustion.  Even  if  well  borne, 
h  Is  difficult  to  see  what  indication  they  fulfil  which  may  not  be  equally 
fulfilled  by  mild  laxatives  or  simple  enemits.  The  latter  are  indicated  by 
constipation,  and  sometimes  during  the  febrile  stage,  saline  laxatives  are 
Qsefol  as  depletants.  Purgation,  therefore,  except  in  the  cases  in  which 
depletion  Is  indicated,  or,  in  some  cases,  for  the  purposes  of  eliminating 
orea,  is  to  be  avoided.  Emetics,  which  have  also  been  mnch  used,  are  contra- 
indicated  by  the  gastric  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  history  of  yellow 
fever. 

Mercnry  has  been  considered  by  many  as  highly  important  in  this  disease. 
Calomel  in  large  doses  has  been  mnch  used,  and  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
desirable  to  produce  ptyalism.  This  practice  has  now  but  few  advocates. 
Facu  do  not  warrant  the  opinion  that  mercurialization  is  in  any  sense  cura- 
tive, and  the  testimony  of  most  physicians  who  have  had  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  this  disease  is  adverse  to  the  use  of  mercurial  preparations,  except 
aa  laxative  remedies. 
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Measares  to  relieve  gastric  irritabilitj  are  often  iodicated.  For  Ms  end, 
coanter-irritatioa  over  the  epigastrium  may  be  employed  by  means  of  smtll 
blisters,  dry-cnpping,  sinapisms,  and  stimulating  liniments.  Anodynes,  giveii 
either  per  orem  or  by  the  endermic  or  hypodermic  method,  are  indicate  for 
this  end.  Other  remedies  are,  chloroform  in  small  doses,  Prussie  acid,  sod 
creasote.  Ice,  swallowed  in  small  pieces,  has  been  found  nsefnl  in  allajisg 
irritability  of  the  stomach.  To  prevent  black  vomit,  and  with  a  view  to 
arrest  gastric  hemorrhage  when  it  has  occurred,  the  acetate  of  lead  has  bees 
much  extolled.  The  persulphate  and  pernitrate  of  iron  may  be  osefal  u 
heemostatics  when  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  the  stomach  and  elsewhere. 

Great  restlessness  and  vigilance  call  for  opium  and  other  anodyne  reme- 
dies. Opiates,  however,  are  to  be  given  with  much  reserve,  if  the  secretion 
of  urine  be  scanty  and  danger  from  nrsemia  is  to  be  apprehended.  Deficienej 
of  the  urinary  secretion  is  an  indication  for  diuretic  remedies  if  they  are  tole- 
rated by  the  stomach,  and  for  measures  to  produce  diaphoresis  if  dinretici 
are  not  borne  or  if  they  prove  inoperative.  If  symptoms  be  present  denot- 
ing uraemia,  the  hot-air  bath  should  be  employed.  Under  the«^  cirenmstancei 
elaterium  or  some  other  hydragogue  may  be  advisable,  if  relief  be  not  pro- 
cured by  diaphoresis. 

In  view  of  the  tendency  of  blood  to  internal  organs,  and  of  the  hemorrhages 
which  in  part  perhaps  result  therefrom,  measures  to  determine  to  the  surface 
are  indicated,  such  as  stimulating  and  warm  pediluvia,  sinapisms,  the  hot-air 
bath,  and  liniments.  These  measures  are  indicated  especially  when  internal 
congestion  is  denoted  by  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  surface  of  the  body. 

Sustaining  measures  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  a  tendency  to  collapse 
or  death  by  asthenia  is  denoted  by  the  symptoms.  In  this,  as  in  other 
fevers,  it  is  desirable  to  forestall  a  notable  depression  of  the  vital  forces  by 
the  timely  use  of  stimulants  and  by  alimentation.  The  irritability  of  the 
stomach  may  interfere  with  the  sustaining  treatment.  The  forms  of  stimu- 
lant and  nourishment  are  to  be  selected  which,  on  trial,  are  found  to  be  best 
borne.  Alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  given  per  enema,  if  not  retained  by 
the  stomach.  Two  of  my  colleagues  in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medi- 
cine, who  had  experiencea  this  disease  in  its  severe  or  malignant  form,  attri- 
buted their  recovery  to  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  when  a  fatal  termination  was  regarded  as  imminent,  a  favorable  change 
occurred  immediately  after  champagne  wine  had  been  given  freely. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  my  opportunities  for  observing  and  treating 
cases  of  yellow  fever  have  been  quite  limited.  During  the  three  years,  hoir- 
ever,  of  my  connection  with  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  practical  views  of  my  colleagues  and  others  who  had 
treated  a  large  number  of  cases  of  the  disease.  These  views  were  adverse 
to  bleeding,  purgatives,  or  other  active  remedies.  Perfect  rest,  careful  and 
efficient  nursing,  and  sanitary  conditions  were  considered  as  of  prime  im- 
portance. Measures  to  promote  gentle  diaphoresis  were  deemed  highly  use- 
ful. For  this  end  the  body  was  kept  well  covered,  and  a  mild,  stimulant 
diaphoretic  given,  the  infusion  of  the  orange-leaf  being  the  remedy  com- 
monly used.  These,  together  with  sustaining  measures  and  such  palliati?efl 
as  the  particular  circumstances  in  individual  cases  may  indicate,  constitote 
the  treatment  generally  pursued  at  New  Orleans.  Prof.  Fenner  has  been 
led  to  attach  considerable  value  to  the  use  of  the  chlorine  mixture,  as  recom- 
meuded  by  Watson  in  scarlatina.^     He  also  regards  the  verairum  virideas 

'  This  miztum  is  prepared  as  follows  :  '*  Put  eight  grains  of  the  chlorate  of  pota»t 
into  a  pint  bottle,  and  pour  upon  them  one  drachm  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Keep 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  closed  ontii  the  violent  action  has  ceased,  then  add  an  oanM 
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oftefal  when  the  palse  is  frequent,  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  act  as  a  cardiac 
sedatife. 

Yellow  fever  associated  with  remittent  fever  claims  the  employment  of 
anti-periodic  remedies,  especially  the  preparations  of  cinchona.  These  may 
be  Qsefol  as  tonic  remedies  in  cases  of  unmixed  yellow  fever. 

The  measures  for  the  prevention  of  yellow-fever  epidemics  have  been  inci- 
dentally referred  to  in  treating  of  the  causation  of  the  disease.  The  indi- 
genous development  of  the  disease  is  to  be  prevented  by  removing,  as  fai^as 
practicable,  all  auxiliary  morbific  causes  relating  to  individuals  and  to  the 
community  at  large ;  in  other  words,  by  measures  of  public  and  private 
hygiene.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  complete  sanitary  regulations  ren- 
der the  disease  preventable.  The  importation  of  the  disease  is  to  be  pre- 
vented by  excluding  fomites  by  means  of  judicious  quarantine  regulations, 
which  embrace  efficient  measures  for  the  disinfection  of  vessels  and  merchan- 
dise. Free  ventilation  is  important  as  a  means  of  disinfection.  Disinfecting 
agents  may  be  employed.  Clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  are  disinfected  by  being 
iobjected  to  a  temperature  of  210^  to  250^  Fahr.  In  view  of  the  prompt- 
ness and  completeness  with  which  cold  destroys  the  special  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  probable  that  the  disinfection  of  vessels  would  be  effectually  accom- 
plished by  reducing  the  temperature  below  the  freezing  point. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

KRUPTIVB  FEVERS. 

Yiiiola,  or  8m»Upoz — Anatomioiil  CbarM)t«rs— Clinioal  Hietory — CanMtioii-— Dingnosifl — 
Progaotif— Traalmeni — Varioloid,  or  Modified  Smallpoz — Vaooinia,  or  Cowpoz^>Varie«Ua, 
or  Chiokon-pox. 

Thi  fevers  which  remain  to  be  considered  are  characterized  by  an  eruption, 
or  ezanthem,  and  hence  they  are  called  eruptive,  or  exanthematous  fevers. 
The  continued  fevers,  typhus  and  typhoid,  have  also  an  eruption,  but  the 
eniptlon  is  less  constant  and  less  prominent  than  in  the  eruptive  fevers.  The 
eroptive  fevers  are  variola^  or  smallpox,  including  the  modified  form  known 
as  varioloid;  varicella,  commonly  called  chicken-pox ;  rubeola,  or  measles ; 
scarlatina,  or  scarlet  fever,  and  roseola,  or  rose-rash.  The  eruption  in  two  of 
these  fevers  is  moist,  that  is,  vesicular  or  pustular.  This  is  true  of  variola 
aod  varicella.  In  the  remainder  the  eruption  is  dry,  and  is  properly  an 
efflorescence  or  rash.  To  the  latter  kind  of  eruption  the  term  exanthem  is, 
strictly  speaking,  restricted. 

All  the  eruptive  fevers  were  formerly  considered  as  varieties  of  one  disease, 
aod  the  individuality  of  all  of  them  was  not  fully  settled  much  before  the 

K resent  century.  Each  is  a  distinct  species  of  fever,  having  phenomena  and 
iWB  which  are  distinctive,  and  its  own  special  cause.  All,  with  the  single 
exception  of  roseola,  are  propagated  by  special  causes  reproduced  within  the 
bodj ;  that  is,  they  are  communicable  diseases. 

of  water  and  shake  the  bottle  well,  then  add  another  ounce  of  water,  and  so  on  until 
the  bottle  is  fall.  The  chlorate  should  be  pnlverized,  and  in  cold  weather  the  bottle 
should  first  be  warmed.  A  tablespoonfnl  or  two  of  this  misttkre,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  mar  be  given  for  a  dose,  frequently.  An  adult  way  take  the  whole 
pint  in  a  daj."—  Vide  Watnon's  PracUoe. 
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Tbe  division  of  the  career  of  the  disease  into  stages  is  the  same  in  all 
the  eruptive  fev^s.  The  6rst  stage  is  the  stage  of  invasion,  or  the  access. 
This  stage  begins  with  the  first  manifestations  of  disease,  and  ends  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  second  stage  is  called  the  sta^  of 
eruption,  and  extends  from  the  time  when  the  eruption  first  appears  to  iu 
disappearance.  This  stage  is  subdivided  in  variola.  The  stage  of  deaqni- 
mation,  or  desiccation,  follows  the  eruptive  stage,  and  either  coostitotes  or 
is  followed  bj  the  stage  of  convalescence.  The  consideration  of  these  feten 
will  also  embrace  a  period  of  incubation,  and  events  liable  to  occur  alter  ths 
disease,  or  sequels. 

VARIOLA.      SMALLPOX. 

The  discovery  of  vaccination  by  the  immortal  Jenner,  toward  tbe  eloieof 
thi  eighteenth  century,  has  divested  this  disease  of  much  of  the  importance 
which  it  had  in  the  two  previous  centuries^,  when  it  ranked  first  among  the 
acute  affections  destructive  of  human  life.  It  is  not,  however,  so  rare,  evei 
i  n  its  unmodified  form,  at  the  present  day,  but  that  cases  are  liable  to  come 
under  the  observation  of  every  practitioner.  The  gravity  and  loathsomeness 
of  the  disease,  together  with  its  contagiousness,  render  highly  important  aa 
early  diagnosis  and  judicious  management  In  treating  of  the  disease,  I 
shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  matters  which  have  direct  relation  to  the 
practical  duties  of  the  physician,  devoting  very  little  space  to  questions  of 
merely  historical,  controversial,  or  speculative  interest.  I  shall  consider 
fir^  unmodified  variola,  and  afterward,  under  a  separate  head,  the  modified 
forai  of  the  disease  known  as  varioloid.  The  latter  head  will  embrace  tbe 
consideration  of  variola  produced  by  inoculation. 

Anatomical  Charaoters. — This  disease  has  no  known  special  anatomical 
characters  other  than  those  connected  with  the  eruption  on  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane.  These  characters  will  enter  into  the  clinical  historj. 
Aside  from  these,  morbid  appearances  found  after  death  are  due  to  complica- 
tions which  are  not  peculiar  to  this  disease. 

Glinioal  History. — Diff^erences  pertaining  to  the  eruption,  and  other 
events  embraced  in  the  clinical  history,  in  diff'erent  cases,  are  so  great  that 
writers  have  instituted  several  varieties  of  the  disease.  The  division  into 
confluent  and  discreet  or  distinct  variola  is  generally  adopted.  In  the  latter 
variety,  the  vesicles  and  pustules  are  separate  or  distinct  from  each  other. 
In  the  former  variety,  coalescence  of  the  vesicles  or  pustules  takes  place.  lo 
cases  in  which  coalescence  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  not  over  tbe 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
semi-confluent.  Without  considering  these  varieties  under  separate  heads,  I 
shall  notice  their  distinctive  features  in  proceeding  to  consider  the  symp- 
tomatology of  the  several  stages  of  the  disease. 

Stage  of  invasion. — The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  a  chill  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  and  the  chill  is  usually  marked,  more  so  than  in  the  other 
eruptive  fevers.  In  some  cases  a  series  of  chills  ocours,  alternating  with 
flushes  of  heat.  Febrile  movement  follows,  accompanied  generally  by  more 
or  less  perspiration.  The  latter  is  apt  to  continue  or  recur  more  or  lesi 
frequently  up  to  the  maturity  of  the  eruption,  a  feature  distinctive  of  this, 
as  compared  with  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  The  febrile  movement  is  knows 
as  tbe  fever  of  the  eruption,  or  the  primary  fever.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
are  apt  to  be  prominent  symptoms  in  this  stage.  ^  The  tongue  becomes 
coated.     Paiu  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  accompanied  with  tenderness 
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on  pressore,  either  with  or  without  notable  naasea  and  vomiting.  Gen- 
erallj  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but  diarrhoea  is  sometime  present,  espe- 
cially in  children.  Cephalalgia,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  general  debility 
are  more  or  less  marked,  as  in  the  early  part  of  other  essential  fevers ;  but 
in  this  fever  pain  in  the  loins  is  usually  a  marked  symptom,  and  pos- 
•essea  diagnostic  importance.  Incomplete  paraplegia  is  occasionally  ob- 
aerved,  generally  disappearing  with  the  development  of  the  eruption.  Para- 
lyais  of  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  retention  of  urine,  sometimes  exists 
without  paraplegia.  Convulsions  often  attend  the  development  of  this  dis- 
ease in  children,  and  sometimes  occnr  in  adults.  Delirium  is  an  occasional 
symptom. 

If  the  symptoms  in  this  stage  be  mild,  the  emption  will  probably  be 
discrete,  but  if  the  chill  be  notably  marked,  the  febrile  movement  intense, 
the  lumbar  pain  very  severe,  etc.,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  disease  will 
prove  to  be  of  the  confluent  variety. 

The  duration  of  this  stage,  as  a  rule,  is  two  days.  The  eruption  begins 
to  appear  on  the  third  day  after  the  attack.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
however,  are  numerous.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  eruption 
appears  on  the  second  or  the  fourth  day.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases 
it  appears  on  the  fifth  day.  The  duration  is  sometimes  extended  to  the 
sixth  day,  and  occasionally  even  longer.  The  eruption,  if  it  appear  on  the 
second  day,  may  be  expected  to  be  confluent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
proportion  as  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  protracted  beyond  the 
third  day,  mildness  of  the  disease  is  to  be  expected. 

Siage  of  Eruption, — The  eruption,  as  a  rule,  appears  first  on  the  face, 
especially  about  the  lips  and  chin,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  the  neck 
and  wrists ;  next  on  the  chest  and  arms ;  then  over  the  body,  and  last  on 
the  lower  extremities.  Its  diffusion  over  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  occu- 
pies from  one  to  three  days.  Exceptionally  it  is  first  observed  on  the  genital 
organs,  chiefly  in  young  children,  and  on  the  loins  or  nates.  It  may  appear 
first  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  blister  or  sore  existing  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  Several  successive  changes  take  place  in  the  physical  characters  of 
the  eroption,  which,  in  different  stages  of  its  progress,  represents  nearly 
all  of  the  cutanei.  At  first  it  appears  in  the  form  of  small  red  spots  or 
specks,  sometimes  having  a  purplish  or  livid  color.  It  is  now  a  maculated 
eroption.  The  central  part  of  the  tnaculsR  becomes  hard,  slightly  elevated 
and  pointed.  A  change  has  taken  place  from  a  maculated  to  a  papular 
emption.  In  this  stage  of  its  progress,  the  eruption  is  not  unlike  that  of 
measles,  and  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  latter.  The  papvlas 
are  smaller,  rounder  and  harder,  and  lack  the  crescentic  or  curvilinear  ar- 
rangement which  characterizes  the  eruption  of  measles.  They  feel  lilie 
■mall  shot  nnder  the  skin.  Next,  the  cuticle  becomes  elevated  at  the  apices 
of  the  papulae  by  a  drop  of  liquid.  The  papulce  now  become  veiicuke.  This 
change  is  observed  24  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
After  24  hours  more,  t.  e.,  48  hours  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  vesicles  have  acquired  considerable  size.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the 
stage  of  the  eruption,  the  vesicles  have  attained  to  nearly  or  quite  their  full 
development,  measuring  from  ^  to  ^  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  raised  from 
^  to  ^  Inch  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  More  or  less  of  the  vesicles 
present  a  depression  in  the  centre.  They  are  said  to  be  umbiUcated.  This 
appearance  is  highly  characteristic,  indeed,  almost  pathognomonic.  It  is 
observed  in  no  eruption  other  than  that  of  variola,  excepting  the  vaccine 
vesicle,  and  sometimes  ecthyma.  This  umbilicated  appearance  may  be  dis- 
eovered  in  some  of  the  vesicles,  often  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  discoverable. 
The  vesicles  are  multilocular,  consisting  of  five  or  six  cells.  They  contain  an 
49 
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opalescent  serani.     The  iDterior  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  lymph,  forming  t 
pooch  or  pock.  *  The  form  of  the  vesicles  is  that  of  a  trancated  cone. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  eroption,  ap  to  the  period  when  the  fesielei 
reach  the  maxima m  of  their  development,  if  the  eroption  be  discrete.  In 
the  confloent  variety,  a  difTosed  redness  of  the  sorface  precedes  the  appeir- 
ance  of  papoles  and  vesicles.  This  diffosed  redness  is  apt  to  lead  to  the 
error  of  sopposing  the  disease  to  be  measles.  The  vesicles  *  when  thej  first 
appear  have  not  the  determinate  form  of  those  in  discrete  smallpox,  bot  no 
together  or  coalesce  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  At  the  end  of  the  period  for 
the  fall  development  of  the  vesicles,  the  face  and  other  parts  are  covered  with 
patches  of  greater  or  less  size,  in  which  the  cuticle  is  uniformly  raised  by 
opalescent  seram,  resembling  a  blister.  The  whole  of  the  face  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  cutaneoos  sorface  may  be  covered  with  coalescent 
vesicles. 

After  the  fall  development  of  the  vesicles,  is  another  important  change  in 
the  eruption.  The  vesicles  become  pustales.  In  other  words,  snppuratioa 
takes  place.  With  thfs  change  is  a  change  in  the  external  characters.  The 
pocks  are  more  distended  The  cells  are  broken  up.  The  central  depres- 
sion is  lost,  and  the  pustales  become  pointed.  This  change  from  vesicles  to 
pustules  is  accompanied  by  general  symptoms  which  show  it  to  be  an  import- 
ant epoch  in  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  Hence,  with  this  change 
begins  another  stage,  viz.,  the  suppurative  stage,  or  the  stage  of  maturaHou, 
This  will  claim  consideration  unaer  a  distinct  head.  It  will  be  obserred 
that  of  the  different  forms  of  cutaneous  eruption,  all  except  the  ^^tfam^and 
tuhm'ctiUB  are  represented  in  the  successive  changes  in  the  eruption  of  small- 
pox, viz.,  enumerating  them  in  the  order  of  their  sequence,  macuUs,  papnUs^ 
vesicuUe,  pustuUt,  and,  in  the  confluent  eruption,  huUa. 

The  eruption  is  not  limited  to  the  skin.  Simultaneously  with  its  appear- 
ance on  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  may  be  observed,  to  a  greater  or  less  exteot, 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  It  appears  here  in  the 
form  of  round,  opaque  spots  caused  by  a  deposit  of  lymph,  the  epitbeliDm 
giving  way  from  the  accumulation  of  serum  beneath  it,  so  that  vesicles 
are  rarely  seen  on  a  mucous  surface.  The  membrane  surrounding  the  spot^ 
is  inflamed,  and  ulceration  sometimes  follows.  The  spots  are  observed 
•especially  on  the  tongue  and  soft  ])alate.  They  are  liable  to  occur  in  tbe 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi ;  on  the  conjunctiva,  leading  sometimes  to 
ulcers  and  destruction  of  tbe  eye ;  within  the  nostrils,  on  the  prepuce  and 
^ulva.  According  to  B^raud  and  Trousseau,  the  eruption  sometimes  takes 
place,  in  the  male,  within  the  tunica  vaginalis,  giving  rise  to  a  complication 
which  has  been  termed  variolous  orchitis,  and  in  the  female,  upon  the  peri- 
toneum surrounding  the  ovaries,  giving  rise  to  variolous  ovaritis.  In  tbe 
larynx,  the  eruption  may  cause  laryngitis  which  may  prove  fatal.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  has  fallen  under  my  observation. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  eruptive  fever  is  the  cessation  of  febrile  move- 
ment, or  a  notable  remission,  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  pultie 
falls  to  nearly  or  quite  the  normal  frequency  ;  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  but 
little  or  not  at  all  above  that  of  health,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla 
shows  a  reduction  from  106°  Fahr.  to  100°  Fahr.  This  is  a  highly  diag- 
nostic feature  of  smallpox,  provided  the  eruption  be  not  confluent.  In  the 
confluent  variety  this  feature  is  either  wanting  or  it  is  mnch  less  marked. 
As  the  eruption  progresses  the  febrile  movement  is  gradually  developed  or 
increased. 

Stage  of  Svppuration. — With  the  change  of  the  eruption  to  pustules, 
there  is  a  recurrence  or  notable  inereabe  of  febrile  movement,  constituting 
what  is  known  as  the  suppurative  fever,  or  the  secondary  fever,     Tbe  pol*e 
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becomes  more  or  less  frequent,  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  sensibly  raised,  and 
the  thermometer  denotes  increase  of  temperature,  espeeiaHj  in  the  evening 
as  compared  with  the  morning.  The  perspirations,  which  up  to  tliis  epoch 
are  apt  to  occur,  now  cease.  In  mild  cases  of  discrete  smallpox,  the 
secondary  fever  continues  only  for  three  or  four  days ;  if  it  continue  longer, 
it  is  kept  op  by  some  complication.  But  it  continues  longer  in  the  confluent 
Tariety  irrespective  of  any  complication.  The  febrile  movement  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  affection  of  the  skin,  and  its  intensity,  other  things  being  equal, 
is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  cutaneous  inflammation  incident  to  the 
snpparatif  e  process.  More  or  less  redness  of  the  skin  is  apparent  in  the 
spaces  between  the  pustules.  Tumefaction  of  the  face  occurs,  and  is  often 
considerable.  The  swelling  of  the  eyelids  is  often  sufficient  to  close  the 
eyes,  as  in  cases  of  erysipelas.  Swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  occurs  in 
severe  cases,  especially  if  the  eruption  be  confluent  The  swelling  of  the 
face  and  extremities,  and  the  appearance  of  inflammation  around  the  pus- 
tules, belong  to  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  and,  if  wanting,  the 
disease  will  be  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Trousseau  states  that  recovery  from 
conflaent  smallpox  almost  never  takes  place  if  swelling  of  the  extremities 
does  not  occnr.  The  redness  and  swelling  are  accompanied  by  a  burning 
paiD,  as  in  erysipelas.  Salivation  is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  in  severe  cases 
of  the  conflnent  variety  it  is  often  very  profuse,  and  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  swelling  of  the  salivary  glands.  It  is  measurably  or  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  eruption  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  is  rarely  observed  in  children. 
In  severe  cases  delirium  is  apt  to  occur  in  this  stage.  The  delirium  is 
generally  passive  like  that  in  most  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but  it  is  sometimes 
active  or  maniacal.  Other  ataxic  symptoms,  viz.,  sobsultus,  carphologia,  and 
coma-vigil,  may  also  occur,  denoting  always  a  condition  of  great  gravity. 
Coma  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  fatal  cases.  Other  symptoms  are 
doe  either  to  complications  or  to  anomalous  occurrences  which  will  presently 
be  noticed.  Diarrhoea  is  an  occasional  symptom,  and  is  always  an  unfavor- 
able omen.     The  duration  of  the  stage  of  eruption  is  four  or  five  days. 

SUigt  of  DesicccUion, — This  stage  commences  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
or  ninth  day  of  the  disease.  The  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  commences 
earlier  or  later  are  very  few.  The  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  skin 
diminish.  The  pustules,  for  the  most  part,  break,  and  the  pus  concretes 
into  a  thick  scab.  Patches  in  which  the  eruption  is  confluent  become 
covered  by  a  continuous  scabby  crust.  The  whole  face,  in  severe  cases,  is 
covered  as  if  by  a  mask,  presenting  a  hideous  appearance,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  may  present  a  similar  aspect.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  scabs  are  first  observed  on  the 
face,  afterward  on  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities,  and  last  on  the  lower 
extremities.  During  this  stage  the  skin  exhales  a  sickening  characteristic 
odor.  In  cases  in  which  the  eruption  is  confluent  the  stench  is  extremely 
offensive,  and  may  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  spectacle 
in  this  and  the  preceding  stage  and  the  fetor  render  smallpox  the  most  repul- 
sive and  loathsome  of  diseases.  In  mild  cases  the  stage  of  desiccation  is  the 
stage  of  convalescence.  The  scabs  fall  off,  leaving  the  skin  beneath  unbroken, 
but  presenting  a  discoloration  which  continues  for  a  long  time,  and  is  espe- 
cially apparent  when  the  surface  is  exposed  to  cold.  But  in  severe  cases  the 
skin  beneath  the  scabs  is  excoriated  or  ulcerated,  the  scabs  are  liable  to  be 
renewed,  and  troublesome  ulcerations  sometimes  follow.  More  or  less  febrile 
movement,  in  severe  cases,  is  continued  into  the  stage  of  desiccation.  In 
mild  cases  there  may  remain  no  permanent  traces  of  the  eruption,  but,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  there  are  left  cicatrices,  either  circufar  or  linear, 
which  are  known  as  "pitting"  or ''pock  marks."    The  amount  of  pitting 
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will  depend  on  the  abandance  of  the  ernptlon,  the  size  of  the  pocks,  and  the 
depth  of  the  ulceratioDs.  Some  of  the  pocks  do  not  break,  but  harden,  and 
their  contents  are  absorbed.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  snppiiration  does 
not  take  place,  that  is,  the  Tesicles  are  not  converted  into  pnatnles. 

To  recapitulate  the  relative  duration  of  the  several  stages  in  the  majoritj 
of  cases :  The  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion  is  from  3  to  4  dajs,  of  the 
stage  of  the  eruption  about  5  days,  of  the  stage  of  suppuration  4  or  5  dajs, 
and  of  the  stage  of  desiccation  6  to  10  days,  making  th«  duration  of  the 
disease,  in  cases  ending  in  recovery,  from  17  to  34  days.  In  mild,  uacom- 
plicated  cases,  the  recovery  is  usually  rapid,  but  the  convalesceDce  may  be 
indefinitely  prolonged  by  ulcerations  of  the  skin  and  complications. 

Various  complications  and  anomalous  events  are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
several  stages  of  the  disease.  Pharyngitis,  dependent  on  th«  eruption  within 
the  pharynx,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  occasion  pain  and  difficulty  of  degloti* 
tion.  Laryngitis,  dependent  on  the  eruption  within  the  larynx,  is  of  not 
infrequent  occurrence.  It  is  denoted  by  hnskiness  of  voice,  or  aphonia,  with, 
in  some  cases,  more  or  less  difficulty  of  respiration.  The  laryngeal  inflam- 
mation  is  sometimes  diphtheritic.  CEderoa  of  the  glottis  is  an  occasiontl 
accident.  Bronchitis,  also  from  the  eruption,  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.  Pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  and  pericarditis  are  rare  complications. 
Furunculi,  or  boils,  and  subcutaneous  abscesses  are  not  uncommon,  both  as 
concomitants  and  sequels.  Erysipelas  on  the  face,  neck,  limbs,  or  body  was 
noted  in  47  of  387  cases  recorded  and  analyzed  by  Sargeant.^  Oangrene 
may  occur  on  parts  exposed  to  pressure,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts. 
Ophthalmitis  is  an  important  complication,  sometimes  leading  to  permanent 
blindness  from  opacity  or  perforation  of  the  cornea.  The  infiammation  in 
the  throat  sometimes  extends  through  the  Eustachian  tube  and  gives  rise  to 
internal  otitis  which  is  liable  to  eventuate  in  deafness.  Hemorrhage,  in 
various  situations,  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Epistaxis  is  an 
occasional  early  symptom,  and  does  not  betoken  unusual  gravity  of  the  disease. 
Hsematuria  is  sometimes  an  early  and  always  a  grave  symptom.  Hemorrhage 
occurring,  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  from  the  mouth,  throat,  air-tubes,  or 
bowels,  and  accompanied  by  petechia  or  vibices,  and  sometimes  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  into  the  pocks,  it  characterizes  certain  malignant  cases.  He- 
morrhagic, scorbutic,  and  black  variola  are  names  applied  to  the  disease  as 
exhibited  in  these  cases.  In  females  menstruation  is  apt  to  occur,  and  if  not 
irregular  or  profuse  it  is  not  an  untoward  event.  Metrorrhagia  is  apt  to 
occur  in  hemorrhagic  cases.  Albuminuria  is  a  symptom  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence  in  severe  cases.  It  is  probable  that  the  coma  which  occasionallj 
occurs  is  sometimes  due  to  ursemic  poisoning.  The  occasional  occurrence 
of  symptoms  denoting  orchitis  and  ovaritis  has  already  been  referred  ta 
These  complications  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  eruptioo 
in  the  parts  affected.  It  appears  not  to  be  clearly  settled  whether  or  not 
the  eruption  ever  takes  place  within  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal. 

Causation. — Smallpox  is  a  highly  contagious  disease.  It  may  be  com- 
municated by  means  of  a  virus,  that  is,  by  inoculation,  and  by  means  of  a 
miasm  emanating  from  the  body.  It  is,  therefore,  propagated  both  by  cod- 
tagion  and  infection,  as  these  terms  have  been  de6ned  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.  The  disease  is  readily  transported  by  means  of  fomites,  which  maj 
retain  the  virus  or  miasm  in  an  effective  condition  for  months  and  even  year^. 
A  very  transient  and  slight  exposure  often  suffices  for  the  production  of  the 

'  Report  of  the  cases  of  smallpox  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Citj  Hoepital  in 
18 15-6.     Vide  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sciences,  1849. 
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disease.  Thns,  it  is  not  infreqaentlj  taken  by  passing  in  the  street  or  meet- 
ing in  pnblio  conveyances  persons  who  either  are  or  have  recently  been 
affected  with  it.  In  this  city  it  is  not  infrequently  contracted  in  hackney- 
coaches  which  have  been  used  for  carrying  patients  to  hospitals.  The  dis- 
ease 18  probably  eommnnicable  in  all  its  stages,  but  nndonbtedly  most  highly 
80  dnring  the  stages  of  snppnration  and  desiccation.  The  contents  of  the 
Tesicles  and  pnstnles  and  the  crosts  and  scabs  formed  by  desiccation  contain 
the  vims ;  and  the  miasm,  it  is  probable,  not  only  emanates  from  the  cntane- 
OQs  snrface  bnt  is  contained  in  the  expired  breath,  and  perhaps  in  the  intes- 
tinal excreta.  The  disease  may  be  communicated  from  the  dead  body  by 
means  not  only  of  the  virus,  but  the  miasm.  Thus  it  has  been  contracted  in 
the  dissecting-room  from  subjects  dead  with  the  disease.  The  following 
instance,  related  by  Dickson,  is  interesting  as  showing  the  communication  of 
the  disease  from  the  dead  body,  death  having  taken  place  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eruption :  '*  Dnring  the  winter  of  1848-49,  a  young  man,  a 
member  of  the  medical  class  of  the  New  York  University,  died  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  in  the  night  under  the  care  of  a  physician  who  had  not  thought 
him  seriously  ill.  I  was  invited  to  the  autopsy,  and  observed,  when  the 
corpse  was  uncovered,  a  few  dark-red  spots  on  the  surface,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  petechial ;  the  principal  symptoms  of  his  attack  having  been 
gastric  with  great  debility,  as  we  were  informed.  The  coffin  was  taken 
home  to  a  New  England  village  for  burial,  where,  at  the  funeral,  some  of  the 
relatives  approached  and  opened  it  to  see  the  face  of  the  deceased  before  it 
wa8  inhumed.  Of  this  number,  eight  were  attacked  with  smallpox,  no  other 
persons  in  the  neighborhood  being  assailed."'  Whether  it  be  ever  produced 
otherwise  than  by  means  of  contagion  or  infection  is,  and  mnst  always 
Temain,  an  open  question ;  for,  with  respect  to  the  many  reported  cases  in 
which  the  disease  has  appeared  to  originate  spontaneously,  it  can  always  be 
said  that  there  may  have  been  some  unsuspected  and  untraceable  exposure. 
And  this  explanation  is  perhaps  more  rational  than  the  supposition  that  the 
special  cause  is  generated  dt  novo. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  disease  exists  in  all  ages,  but  it  is  greatest  in 
children.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  persons  are  wholly  insusceptible  to 
it,  exposing  themsefves  as  fully  as  possible,  with  impunity.  Cases  have  been 
observed  in  which  persons  have  become  susceptible  after  having  been  insus- 
eeptible  for  many  years.  Unknown  canses  peculiar  to  certain  times  and 
places  co-operate  with  infection  in  aiding  the  diffusion  of  the  disease,  so  that  it 
prevails  as  an  epidemic.  Reference,  in  these  statements,  is  had  to  the  pro- 
faction  of  th^  disease  in  the  natural  way,  that  is,  exclusive  of  inoculation. 
The  disease  produced  by  the  infectious  miasm  is  distinguished  as  ncUural 
imallpox.  The  negro  and  Indian  races  appear  to  be  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  once 
«  extingnishes  the  susceptibility  ever  afterward.  Instances,  however,  are  not 
extremely  infrequent  of  the  disease  having  been  experienced  twice,  and  it 
has  been  known  to  occur  thrice. 

Certain  interesting  facts  relate  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  child  in  utero, 
A  pregnant  woman  affected  with  the  disease  may,  or  may  not,  communicate 
it  to  the  foetus.  The  development  of  the  disease  before  birth  generally  causes 
the  death  of  the  child,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  still-born  children 

S resenting  the  different  stages  of  the  eruption.     The  death  of  the  child, 
owever,  does  not  always  occur. 
Healthy  children  have  been  born  presenting  the  evidence  of  having  passed 
safely  through  the  disease  in  the  uterus.     In  some  instances  the  disease  has 

>  Vide  Am.  Jonrn.  of  M«d.  Bolenoes,  July,  1862. 
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been  contracted  before  birth,  but  not  developed  ontil  seyeral  days  afterbirth. 
RecoTerj  has  taken  place  onder  these  circumstances.  The  diaeaae  may  be 
commanicated  to  the  onbom  child  by  the  mother  after  the  foarth  month  of 
pregnancy  and  perhaps  before.  Finally,  the  special  cause  may  be  received 
into  the  system  of  the  mother,  and  the  foetus  become  affected  without  the 
mother  experiencing  the  disease.  This  fact  has  been  observed  in  cases  is 
which  the  susceptibility  of  the  mother  had  been  extinguished  by  her  having 
had  the  disease  already,  or  by  vaccination.* 

The  special  cause  of  this  disease  remains  for  a  certain  period  latent,  that 
is,  there  is  a  period  of  incubation.  The  duration  of  this  period  varies  from 
one  to  nearly  three  weeks,  the  average  duration  probably  being  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  days.  Facts  appear  to  show  that  the  special  cause  of  mbeola  or  of 
scarlatina  may  be  in  operation  simultaneously  with  the  operation  of  the 
S)pecial  cause  of  variola ;  in  other  words,  smallpox  may  be  combined  with 
either  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  Cases,  however,  exemplifying  these  combina- 
tions are  extremely  rare.' 

During  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  smallpox,  cases  are  sometimes  observed 
in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  the  stage  of  invasion  occur  without  being 
followed  by  an  eruption.  The  disease  appears  to  abort  spontaneously  at  the 
end  of  the  stage  of  invasion.  These  attacks  resemble  febricola,  but  it  has 
been  observed  that  persons  who  have  had  these  attacks  during  the  prevalence 
of  smallpox  are  thereafter  insusceptible  to  the  disease,  although  not  pro- 
tected by  vaccination.  Hence,  it  has  been  considered  that  the  disease 
sometimes  occurs  without  an  eruption  ;  and  writers  have  been  accustomed  to 
recognize  as  a  variety  of  the  disease,  variola  nne  vatioUt. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  smallpox  presents  no  difficulty  after  the 
characters  of  the  eruption  are  fully  manifested.  It  is  not  so  easy  at  an 
early  period  of  the  stage  of  the  ernption,  before  the  vesicles  are  distinct 
In  seeking  to  determine  the  character  of  the  eruption,  vesicles  should  be 
looked  for,  and,  next,  their  umbilicated  appearance.  This  appearance,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  almost  pathognomonic.  The  distinctive  characters 
of  the  papules,  as  determined  by  the  touch,  are  also  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
viz.,  they  are  granular,  hard,  and  deep  seated.  The  duration  of  the  stage 
of  invasion  is  to  be  considered,  viz.,  from  two  to  three  days.  The  prominence 
of  lumbar  pain  and  vomiting,  and  especially  the  remissions  or  cessation  of 
febrile  movement  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  are  im- 
portant diagnostic  features.  An  examination  of  the  throat  and  mouth 
should  not  be  omitted.  The  round  whitish,  or  ashy  spots,  which  are  cht- 
racteristic  of  the  eruption  on  a  mucous  surface,  are  generally  apparent  here 
as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  the  ernption  appears  on  the  skin.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  cutaneous  eruption  successively  on  the  face  or  neck,  the  trunk 
and  upper  extremities,  and  the  lower  extremities,  is  to  be  recollected. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  positiveness  prior  to  the  stage  of  the 
ernption.  Pain  in  the  loins  with  febrile  movement,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  access  of  the  other  erup- 
tive fevers,  and  of  typhoid  fever,  should  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  small- 
pox, especially  if  the  patient  be  not  protected  by  vaccination  or  by  having 
once  had  the  disease.  The  exclusion  of  rubeola  and  scarlatina  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  stage  of  invasion  in  these  dis- 
eases is  an  important  step  in  the  diagnosis  prior  to,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  stage  of  eruption.     When  the  eruption  first  appears,  the  differential 

*  For  a  collection  of  cases  ezemplif jing  these  facts,  vide  appendix  to  Qregorj  on  the 
Eruptive  Feyers,  bj  the  American  Editor,  Dr.  Balkley. 

*  Yxdt  appendix  lo  Gregory's,  work,  by  Balkley. 
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dia^osls  lies  chiefly  between  these  fevers.  In  rnbeola  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  and  air-passages,  and  in  scarlatina  the  fauces,  are  proroinently  and 
early  affected,  as  will  be  seen  in  treating  of  these  fevers.  Moreover,  in 
rubeola  the  stage  of  invasion  is  longer,  and  in  scarlatina  it  is  shorter,  than 
in  variola.  In  neither  rubeola  nor  scarlatina  does  the  febrile  movement  remit 
or  cease  when  the  eruption  appears.  Other  affections  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  smallpox,  are  lichen,  accompanied  with  febrile  movement,  and  a  sec- 
ondary syphilitic  eruption. 

The  diagnostic  points  of  smallpox  should  be  fixed  in  the  memory,  as,  in 
yiew  of  the  danger  of  diffusion  of  the  disease  by  exposure  before  its  char* 
acter  is  ascertained,  an  early  diagnosis  is  immensely  important.  As  another 
inducement  for  being  prepared  to  recognize  the  disease  promptly,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  ability  of  the  physician  is  thereby  strikingly  shown,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  delay  or  failure  to  recognize  it  brings  upon  him  popular 
censure.  Of  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis  in  considering  cases  of  other 
affections  as  cases  of  smallpox,  the  following  statistics,  kindly  obtained  for 
me  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Piffard,  of  the  resident  medical  staff  at  Bellevne  Hos* 
pital,  may  be  cited :  Of  1494  patients  admitted  into  the  smallpox  hospital 
CO  Blackwell's  Island  during  the  years  1860,  '61,  and  '62,  in  48  the  disease 
proved  not  to  be  smallpox.  Of  these  48  cases,  the  disease  in  10  was  scar- 
latina, in  9  rubeola,  and  in  29  various  other  affections. 

Prognosis. — Unmodified  or  natural  smallpox  is  attended  with  much  dan- 
ger to  life,  the  ratio  of  fatal  cases  being  as  1  to  3  or  4.  The  mortality  is 
▼ery  great  in  cases  of  the  confluent,  and  considerably  less  in  the  discrete 
Tariety,  the  ratio  in  the  latter  being  as  1  to  10.  The  death-rate  varies  be- 
tween wide  limits  in  different  epidemics.  The  disease  is  much  more  fatal  to 
children  than  to  adults,  and  is  especially  fatal  in  early  infancy.  It  is  also 
extremely  fatal  to  aged  persons.  With  respect  to  the  period  of  the  disease 
when  death  is  most  likely  to  take  place,  Gregory's  analysis  of  168  fatal  cases 
gives  results  which  are  probably  of  general  application.  Of  the  168  cases, 
death  took  place  in  99  during  the  second  week,  in  32  during  the  first  week, 
in  21  during  the  third  week,  in  9  during  the  fourth  week,  and  in  7  during 
the  fifth  week. 

Death  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease  per  se. 
Life  is  then  destroyed  before  the  eruption  is  matured,  and  without  any  im- 
portant complication  having  taken  place.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  rare. 
If  death  take  place  before  the  stage  of  suppuration,  it  is  generally  due  to 
some  important  complication.  Complications  which  are  likely  to  prove  fatal 
are,  acnte  laryngitis,  oedema  glottidis,  pneumonitis,  and  an  affection  of  the 
kidneys  involving  uraemia.  The  latter  is  to  be  suspected  in  cases  in  which 
coma  or  convulsions  occur. 

Death  not  attributable  to  complications  is  generally  due  to  inability  of 
the  powers  of  the  system  to  support  the  cutaneous  affection ;  hence,  the 
danger,  other  things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
emption.  Confluent  smallpox  involves  a  very  extensive  suppurative  inflam- 
mation which  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result  by  exhaustion.  Unfavorable 
prognostics  are,  great  prostration,  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  puUe, 
typhoid  delirium  and  other  ataxic  symptoms,  absence  or  subsidence  of  red- 
ness and  tnmefaction  of  the  face  and  extremities,  cessation  of  salivation, 
diarrhoea,  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membranes  and  extravasations  on 
the  cutaneous  surface. 

Death  taking  place  during  or  after  the  stage  of  desiccation  is  attribut- 
able to  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  boils,  abscesses,  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
gangrene,  continued  diarrhoea,  etc. 
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In  pregnant  women  the  disease  in  itB  Herere  form 
tioD  or  miBCarmge,  sad,  ander  these  circDiDBtaDGefl, 
ratal. 

Trbathent.— The  treatment  of  imallpox  embraces  i 
reference  to  the  eraption,  &nd  those  indicated  by  the 
ease  irrespectiTe  of  the  ernption;  in  other  words,  the 
general. 

The  general  treatment  Inrolfes  the  same  princfF 
ferers.  There  ii  no  special  treatment.  The  diseai 
and,  hence,  the  expectant  plan  is  to  be  porsaed.  Dm 
sion,  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  moTement  ma;  be  1 
cold  drinks,  ice -water,  lemonade,  carbonated  water,  al 
condition  of  the  stomach  will  permit,  by  refrigerant  r 
the  surface  of  the  body  with  cold  or  tepid  water.  T 
tionable  on  the  score  of  interfering  with  the  appear 
Bloodletting  is  very  rarely,  If  ever,  called  for.  Cathai 
bat  constipation  is  to  be  remoTed  by  mild  laxative 
Remedies  to  relieve  nansea  or  romiting  and  cepha 
indicated  in  this  stage. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eruption,  prior  to  supporati 
are  indicated  by  continued  nausea  or  vomiting,  vigilc 
rhcea  in  some  cases,  etc.  The  Tarions  complication 
occor  will  also  furnish  therapeutical  indications.  Ji 
mineral  acida  are  useful  in  this  fever  as  well  as  in 
Alimentation  and  supporting  measures  In  some  case 
stage.  These  measures  are  important  in  the  gupp 
Stage  of  desiccation  in  proportion  as  the  eruption  is 
and  the  general  symptoms  are  indicative  of  failure  of 
principles  which  should  govern  the  use  of  alcoholit 
remedies  in  conjunction  with  concentrated  nntriment 
the  essential  fevers  and  other  diseases  in  which  dar 
asthenia  is  more  or  less  imminent. 

All  the  hygienic  conditions  which  are  so  imports 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever  are  not  leiis  important  in  I 
pox ;  and,  of  these  conditions,  the  freest  possible  ve 
importance. 

Tbe  local  treatment  embraces  measnres  to  render  t\ 
the  face,  or  to  prevent  the  disfiguration  caused  by  p 
for  this  end  is  called  ectrotic,  this  term  signifyiug  to  it 
treatment  extended  more  or  less  over  tbe  body  has 
useful,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  cutaneous  ioflamm 
degree  of  secondary  fever  and  danger  from  exhaua 
ectrotic  measures  which  have  been  tried,  the  follow 
measurably  snrcessful : — 

1,  The  carefnl  evacuation  of  the  pustules  by  means 
plan  is  advocated  by  Rayer.  It  calls  for  much  patie 
operator.  I  cannot  speak  of  its  success  from  perso 
have  been  assured  by  a  medical  friend,  Dr.  T.  T.  Loci 
lie  has  resorted  to  it  in  several  cases  with  very  satisfai 

2,  I^vacuation  of  the  pnstnles  and  canterization  by 
stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This,  also,  is  a  very  tei 
highly  recommendt'd  by  Telpeau,  Bretonneao,  and  oil 

3,  The  applicHtion  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  once  o 
of  a  bruah,  while  the  eruptiuu  is  papular.     This  plan 
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Crawford,  of  Montreal,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Northumberland,  Pa. 
The  effect  was  observed  by  Saro^eant  in  thirty  cases,  th«  treatment  being 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  face.  There  was  but  little  swelling  on  the  side  on 
which  the  iodine  was  applied ;  the  vesicles  were  flattened,  and  the  pitting, 
although  not  prevented,  was  evidently  diminished. 

4.  The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  was  recommended  as  an  ectrotic  measure 
by  the  late  Dr.  Picton,  of  New  Orleans.  This  is  effected  by  covering  the 
lice  with  a  plaster  of  some  kind.  Covering  the  face  with  gold-leaf,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Larrey»  must  be  useful  chiefly  by  ex- 
cluding light  and  air. 

5.  The  application  of  a  mild  mercurial  ointment,  spread  on  cloth,  has  been 
highly  recommended  by  Stewardsou.*  It  is  advocated  strongly  by  several 
French  observers.  Sargeant  found  this  plan  useful,  but  less  effective  than 
the  application  of  iodine.  The  risk  of  producing  the  constitutional  effects 
of  mercury  is  an  objection  of  considerable  moment  to  this  plan.  Mercnrial- 
kation  is  certainly  not  desirable  in  smallpox.  In  view  of  this  risk,  Bennett 
was  led  to  substitute,  for  the  mercurial  ointment,  calamine  saturated  with 
olive  oil,  and  this  application  he  found  to  be  equally  effective. 

6.  The  application  of  collodion,  as  an  ectrotic  application,  was  first  sug- 
gested in  a  letter  to  me  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Sinesville,  Pa.'  It  was 
subsequently  employed  by  Aran,  of  Paris.  The  collodion  is  to  be  applied 
once  or  twice  daily  by  means  of  a  brush.  Dr.  Brinkerhoff  found  it,  in  two 
cases,  remarkably  successful.  To  be  successful,  the  application  must  be 
made  while  the  eruption  is  papular,  or  while  the  vesicles  are  quite  small. 
Applied  at  a  later  period,  it  seemed  to  me  in  one  case  to  increase  the  pit- 
ting. In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  this  plan  tried,  the  application 
was  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

A  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform  has  been  used  by  Stokes,  Graves, 
aod  Wallace.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  gutta-percha  is  similar  to  that  of 
collodion,  the  effect  being  produced  by  means  of  the  exclusion  of  air  and, 
mechanically,  by  the  compression  caused  by  the  applications. 

Aside  from  ectrotic  measures,  the  local  treatment  embraces  evaporating 
lotions  to  abate  undue  heat,  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  as  an 
antiseptic  and  to  allay  pruritus,  soothing  unguents  in  the  suppurative  stage, 
and  absorbent  powders.  If  ulcerations  follow  the  falling  off  of  the  scabs, 
they  require  the  same  applications  as  ulcers  occurring  under  other  circum- 
ttances. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  diffusion  of  the  disease,  patients  should  not  be 
discharged  from  hospital,  or,  if  treated  at  home,  allowed  to  go  abroad,  until 
the  surface  is  completely  free  from  scabs,  and  repeated,  thorough  ablutions 
have  been  employed.  All  articles  of  clothing  worn  during  the  disease  should 
be  left  at  the  hospital,  or,  in  cases  in  private  practice,  destroyed.  Fumiga- 
tions, as  a  means  of  destroying  the  virus  or  miasm,  should  not  be  relied 
upon.  Physicians,  after  visiting  patients  affected  with  this  disease,  should 
not  see  other  patients  until  after  having  been  sufficiently  in  the  open  air  for 
the  miasm  to  be  dissipated  by  free  ventilation.  The  hands  should  be  washed 
before  leaving  the  hospital  or  house,  and  change  of  dress  before  visiting 
other  patients,  especially  young  children,  is  to  be  recommended,  if  not  en- 
joined. 

■  Vifie  Amerioan  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1843. 
'  Vide  BuITalo  Medical  Jourual,  vol.  vi.,  1851. 
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MODIFIED    SMALLPOX,    OB    VARIOLOID. 

Thas  far,  smallpox  has  been  considered  in  its  ordinary  form  as  produced 
by  an  infcetioas  miasm,  that  is,  natural  smallpox,  in  persons  unprotected  by 
Tacciuation.  Materially  modified,  as  respects  the  events  of  its  cliDical  bii- 
tory,  and  its  severity  notably  diminished,  the  disease  is  commonly  knowa 
as  varioloid.  This  term  is  not  to  be  understood  as  applied  to  a  disease  es- 
sentially distinct  from,  although  resembling,  smallpox.  The  name  wooU 
imply  this.  But  in  all  cases  to  which  the  term  varioloid  is  correctly  applied, 
the  disease  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  variola. 

Smallpox  is  modified,  as  a  rule,  in  a  remarkable  degree  when  produced 
by  inoculation,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  variolation.  As  a  means  of  rendering 
the  disease  so  mild  as  to  be  measurably  divested  of  danger,  and  of  prevent- 
ing pitting,  inoculation  had  been  practised  from  time  immemorial  in  China 
and  Persia.  Imported  into  Turkey,  the  practice  was  introduced  thence  into 
Great  Britain  by  the  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  1721.  It  was  not 
adopted  in  France  until  1764.  In  the  same  year  of  its  introduction  into 
Great  Britain,  a  large  number  of  persons  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity  were 
inoculated  by  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston.  Boylston  was  the  first  to  note  this 
important  fact  relating  to  variola  produced  by  inoculation,  viz.,  the  Average 
period  of  incubation  is  shorter  than  in  cases  of  natural  smallpox.  Hence, 
the  production  of  natural  smallpox  may  be  anticipated  and  prevented  by 
inoculation  after  known  exposure  to  the  miasm  of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  in  cases  of  inoculated  smallpox,  or  after  Tariolation,  !i 
usually  slight  The  pocks  rarely  exceed  100.  Many  of  them  abort,  that 
is,  they  do  not  proceed  to  suppuration.  The  secondary  fever  is  sHflrht  or 
wanting.  There  is  very  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  diRease 
leaves  little  or  no  pitting.  These  statements  are  true  in  the  main.  Excep- 
tionally, when  inoculation  was  largely  practised  the  disease  was  severe.  The 
rate  of  mortality  was  exceedingly  small,  varying,  according  to  Shattuck,  in 
23,000  cases,  in  Boston,  from  5  to  30  deaths  in  a  thousand.  Transferring 
the  virus  from  persons  successively  inoculated,  the  disease  becomes  progres- 
sively more  and  more  modified,  until  at  length,  as  a  rule,  to  which  there  are 
exceptions,  the  eruption  consists  only  of  the  pustule  formed  at  the  point  of 
inoculation,  with  a  few  pustules  developed  around  this  mother-pustule.* 

As  a  rule,  variolation  affords  complete  protection,  ever  thereafter,  against 
smallpox.  For  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it,  therefore,  it  was  a  great 
blessing  prior  to  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  But  it  contributed  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  disease  by  multiplying  the  foci  of  contagion  and  infection, 
and,  since  the  discovery  of  vaccination  it  has  ceased  to  be  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  danger  and  disfigurement  of  natural  sjnallpox.  h 
England  the  practice  of  inoculation  is  interdicted  by  law,  with  severe  penal- 
ties. Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  the  physician  is  not  only  jus- 
tified, but  it  is  his  duty  to  practise  inoculation.  These  circumstances  are, 
the  known  exposure  to  the  miasm  of  smallpox  of  persons  who  have  never 
had  the  disease,  and  are  unprotected  by  vaccination,  and  inability  to  obtain 
the  vaccine  virus.  Inoculation  should  then  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure 
the  great  advantages  of  modified  smallpox.  Prof.  Dickson  advocates  a 
restoration  of  the  practice  of  inoculation,  in  addition  to  vaccination,  with  a 
view  to  test  the  protective  power  of  the  latter,  and  destroy,  as  completely  as 
possible,  all  susceptibility  to  the  disease.' 

'  Vide  Troasseau,  Cliniqae  Mddioale,  toroe  premier. 

*  Od  Smallpox  and  the  means  of  protection  against  it.  By  8.  Henry  Diokiton,M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  PraolVce  ol  l&«d..  in  i^flsraon  Medical  College ;  Am.  Jour,  of  Medioal 
Scienoes,  July,  1S61L 
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Inocalation  has  been  saccessfuny  prnctised  in  cows,  as  a  means  of  render- 
in^r  less  severe  and  dangerous  the  epizootic  disease,  affecting  these  animals, 
which  is  nndonbtedly  the  same  disease  as  yariola  in  man,  viz.,  vaccinia,  or 
eowpox.  And  this  practice,  with  similar  soccess,  has  been  resorted  to  in  a 
disease  affecting  sheep,  which  is  probably  the  same  disease.^ 

At  the  present  day,  in  most  cases  of  varioloid,  the  modification  is  dae  to 
yaccination.  Vaccination,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  does  not  always  afford  com- 
plete protection  against  smallpox,  bnt,  in  general,  the  disease  is  materially 
modified.  The  primary  or  eruptive  fever,  in  the  stage  of  invasion,  is  often  as 
narked  as  in  cases  of  natural  smallpox.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  longer 
than  the  average  duration  in  ordinary  variola.  The  eruption  is  usually  far  less 
copious  ;  a  few  pocks  only  may  appear,  and  the  eruption  may  even  be  limited 
to  a  single  pock.  The  eruption  passes  more  rapidly  through  the  successive 
changes,  the  maturation  being  completed  in  five  or  six  days.  Frequently 
the  eruption  aborts  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  may  stop  at  the  vesicular, 
and  even  at  the  papular,  period.  More  or  less  of  the  vesicles  dry  up  with- 
out breaking.  The  general  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  are  much  milder  than  in 
oaost  benign  cases  of  natural  smallpox.  The  secondary  fever  is  slight  or 
wanting,  and  the  convalescence  is  speedy.  Exceptionally  cases  are  severe, 
and  the  disease  proves  fatal  in  a  ratio  varying  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent. 

Smallpox  is  modified  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  spontaneously,  that 
fa,  irrespective  of  inoculation  or  vaccination.  Cases  presenting  the  characters 
of  varioloid  occurred  prior  to  the  practice  of  inoculation  and  the  discovery 
of  vaccination.  They  were,  however,  rare.  Finally,  modified  smallpox  or 
varioloid  is  apt  to  be  the  form  of  the  disease  when  it  occurs  in  those  who 
have  before  experienced  it  In  all  cases  of  varioloid,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  disease  is  essentially  variola  or  smallpox,  and  that  the  virus 
or  miasm,  however  mild  may  be  the  cases,  is  capable  of  producing,  in  persons 
QDprotected,  a  severe  and  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis,  in  cases  of  varioloid,  offers  difficulties  which  do  not  obtain 
in  cases  of  unmodified  smallpox.  The  disease  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  varioloid  is  rubeola.  The  different  points  will  be  stated  in  treating 
{ireaeDtly  of  the  latter  disease. 

In  cases  of  varioloid  oftener  than  in  ordinary  variola,  the  eruption  is 
liable  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an  efflorescence  bearing  consider- 
able resemblance  to  scarlatina.  Until  the  variolous  eruption  is  developed, 
the  disease  may  be  supposed  to  be  scarlatina.  The  occurrence  of  papules 
in  the  midst  of  the  efflorescence,  and  the  remission  or  cessation  of  febrile 
movement,  are  the  differential  points.  Moreover,  an  examination  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  may  show  the  characteristic  eruption  here  before  its  dis- 
tinctive characters  on  the  skin  are  apparent.  The  occurrence  of  a  scarla- 
tloiform  eruption  explains,  in  some  cases,  the  supposed  coexistence  of  variola 
or  varioloid  and  scarlatina. 

The  treatment  of  varioloid  does  not  claim  separate  consideration.  The 
tame  principles  are  involved  as  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  smallpox,  but 
the  comparative  mildness,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  renders  active 
treatment  unnecessary.     Usually  little  is  required  except  hygienic  measures. 

VACCINIA    OB    COWPOX. 

Taccinia  and  eowpox  are  names  of  a  disease  of  the  cow,  which,  communi- 
cated to  man,  destroys,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  susceptibility  to 
amallpox,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  it  does  not  offer  complete  protection 

'  Vide  Aitken,  op,  cU,^  and  Troasaeaa,  Clin.  M^dioale. 
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•inuMt  tbe  Utter  diwMe.  rendcn  it,  m  a  nle,  vfld  md  devoid  of  danger. 
Covpox  is  trmflBfefred  to  man  aad  frooi  oae  pcrtoa  to  soother  bj  the  intro- 
ductloB  of  a  Tim,  aad  serer,  at  a  dlitaarf,  by  iafiectioii.    The  op^itioa  for 
iu  eofliandeatioB  ii  called  mkciroImii.    For  the  eiaplojniieot  of  Taceinttioa 
as  a  means  of  pferenting  smallpox,  the  worid  ie  indebted  to  the  immoiid 
Jeener.    The  diseoverj  was  proaalgated  by  Jeaaer  in  1798,  after  a  teriH 
of  obserfations  aod  experiments  which  had  oceopied  his  attention  for  tveiij  • 
years.    The  Ihiits  of  this  trsaseendaatiy  important  diseorery  have  bera  the 
saring  of  an  ineskalable  namber  of  lites  which  wonld  othenriae  hare  beet 
destroyed  by  oae  of  the  most  loathsome  of  diseaaea,  and  the  preTentioa,  le 
an  extent  which  cannot  be  compnted,  of  the  diafignrement  and  other  dit* 
treasing  effecte  which  aonJIpox  ia  apt  to  prodnee  when  it  doea  not  proTt 
fatal.    Of  all  the  benebctora  wlio  have  eter  Kred,  no  one  haa  eonfarred  <m 
mankind  soch  immenae,  palpable,  and  time-laadng  bcmellta.    Tet,  oot  of  tlie 
tanks  of  tlie  medical  prcrfiession,  how  many  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
discoverer  of  raecination !  Tlie  praetiee  of  racdnation  met  at  the  outset 
with  mocb  hoatility,  bat  Jenner  Kved  to  aee  it  triumph  OTcr  all  opposftioii, 
and  to  witoeaa  the  beginning  of  beneficent  reanlte  which  wQl  aceamoltte 
from  age  to  age  nntfl  Ae  end  of  Ae  woiid.    The  practice  waa  introdneed 
into  this  country  in  1799,  notwithstanding  a  bitter  popular  pr^udice,  bj 
Benjamin  Waterhooae,  of  Boston,  Ae  irst  professor  of  medicine  in  Harrard 
University.    Connected  with  laccinia  and  Taccination  are  questions  of 
great  interest  and  importance,  which  hare  given  rise  to  extended  ezperl- 
mental  and  statistical  researches,  together  with  much  discnaaion.    Thej 
have  occupied  a  considerable  rimre  of  medical  literature  since  the  Ume  cl 
Jenner.     Certain  points  are  still  unsettled  and  claim  ftirtber  investigation. 
The  scope  and  character  of  this  work  allow  of  only  a  brief  atetement  of 
facts  and  the  opinions  most  consistent  with  existing  knowledge,  considered 
with  direct  reference  to  tbe  practice  of  medicine. 

Directing  attention  first  to  the  descriptive  history  of  vaccinia  in  man, 
on  the  third  day  after  vaccination  (the  operation  being  usually  performed 
on  the  arm  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle),  red  points,  slig:bt1j 
elevated,  that  is,  small  papules,  are  apparent  at  tbe  spots  where  tbe  vaccine 
vims  was  inserted.  On  the  fourth  day  the  papules  are  more  developed  and 
reddened.  On  the  fifth  day  vesicles  are  discoverable.  The  vesicles  Incresse, 
presenting  an  umbilicated  appearance,  and  on  the  eighth  day  they  attain  to 
their  full  development,  being  elevated  from  two  to  three  lines,  and  measuring 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  vesicles,  like  thos^  of  amallpox,  are 
mnltilocolar,  flattened  at  the  summits,  and  eontein  a  transparent,  viscid  liquid 
called  the  vaccine  lymph.  On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  a  red  areola  b 
apparent,  extending  from  one  to  three  inches  around  tbe  pocks,  increasing 
in  redness  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  and  the  contento  of  the  vesicles 
become  more  or  less  purulent.  At  this  time  there  is  usually  slight  febrile 
movement,  with  some  local  pain  and  pruritus.  The  lymphatics  of  the  arm 
become  swollen,  and  the  glands  In  tbe  axilla  may  become  enlarged  and 
tender.  On  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  febrile  movement  subaides  and  the 
redness  around  the  pocks  diminishes.  A  dark  spot  soon  appears  on  the 
centre  and  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  pocks.  The  pustules  de- 
siccate, and  by  the  fifteenth  day  they  are  converted  into  black  hard  scabs, 
which  fall  off  osuany  by  the  twenty-fifth  day  from  the  date  of  the  vaccination. 
During  the  progress  of  the  vaccine  affection,  vesicles  having  tbe  distinctive 
characters  of  vaccinia  have  sometimes  been  observed  in  qther  parts  of  tbe 
body.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  caused  by  the  patient  scratching  the 
vesicles  on  the  arm  and  carryincr  thereto  lymph  containing  the  virus,  on  the 
finger  nails,  to  pai*te  where,  owing  to  abrasions  of  the  skin,  self-vaccinatioo 
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is  the  result.  Experiments  show  that  between  the  fourth  and  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day,  the  characteristic  vesicles  may  be  maltipHed  at  will  by  revacci- 
nating  with  lymph  from  the  vesicles  produced  by  the  primary  vaccination.^ 
Lichenous  or  vesicular  eruptions,  the  latter  lacking  the  distinctive  features  of 
vaccinia,  not  infrequently  accompany  or  follow  vaccination.  Finally,  per- 
manent cicatrices  denote  the  situation  of  the  vaccine  pocks.  The  cicatrix^ 
provided  the  vesicles  have  pursued  a  regular  course,  and  subsequent  ulcera- 
tion have  not  occurred,  is  characteristic,  presenting  a  series  of  depressions 
or  pits,  each  of  which  represents  the  site  of  one  of  the  multilocular  cells 
composing  a  vaccine  vesicle.  The  period  of  incubation  in  vaccinia  is  some* 
times  considerably  protracted  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  some  other 
affection,  or  from  causes  which  are  not  apparent. 

A  most  important  practical  point  connected  with  vaccination  is  the  dis- 
crimination of  veritable  and  complete  vaccination  from  an  incomplete  or  a 
spurious  affection.  The  development  of  vesicles  of  full  size,  the  suecess- 
ive  stages,  and  the  duration  of  the  affection,  together  with  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  vesicles  and  the  cicatrices,  are  the  criteria  for  determining 
this  point.  Simple  sores  having  no  specific  character  may  be  the  result  of 
vaccination.  Incomplete  vaccinia,  v<»ccinoid^  as  it  is  termed  by  Trousseau,  is 
evidenced  by  the  vesicles  being  developed  more  quickly  and  progressing  to 
desiccation  more  rapidly,  by  their  swollen  size  and  conoidal  form,  and  by  the 
absence  of  cicatrices,  or  of  the  appearance  distinctive  of  the  true  vaccine 
cicatrix.  In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  a  true  and  perfect  vaccina- 
tion to  those  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  protected  against  smallpox,  the 
responsibility  of  performing  vaccination  should  never  be  undertaken  by  those 
not  practically  familiar  with  vaccinia.  It  is  obviously  far  better  that  a 
person  should  not  have  been  vaccinated,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  than 
that  he  should  incorrectly  believe  himself  to  have  had  veritable  and  com- 
plete cowpox,  since  this  belief  involves  a  false  security  leading  to  exposures 
which  would  otherwise  be  avoided. 

Certain  interesting  questions  relate  to  the  nature  and  source  of  cowpox. 
Did  it  originate  in  the  cow,  or  come  from  the  human  species  ?  Does  it  affect 
other  animals  ?  What  are  its  essential  relations  to  smallpox  ?  With  respect 
to  these  questions,  facts  have  shown  conclusively  that  vaccinia  in  the  cow 
may  be  produced  by  inoculation  with  the  smallpox  virus  taken  from  man, 
and  that  the  disease  thus  produced  in  the  cow,  transferred  to  man,  gives 
rise  to  vaccinia  in  the  latter.  These  experiments  have  been  repeatedly  per- 
formed in  different  countries.  Vaccine  virus  obtained  in  this  way  has  been 
extensively  used  in  vaccination,  and  it  has  been  found  effectual  in  preventing 
smallpox.  There  appear  to  have  been  a  few  authentic  cases  reported  in 
which  vaccinia  has  been  produced  in  the  cow  by  the  infectious  miasm  without 
inoculation.  The  opinions,  therefore,  held  by  Jenner,  that  vaccinia  and 
variola  are  essentially  identical,  is  proved  to  be  true.  •  But,  transmitted  to 
the  cow,  variola  undergoes  very  marked  and  important  modifications.  Re- 
torned  to  man,  it  becomes  a  disease  insignificant  as  regards  severity ;  it 
loses  the  power  of  producing  an  infectious  miasm,  and  is  propagated  only  by 
inoculation,  called  vaccination  ;  the  eruption,  with  some  rare  and  doubtful 
exceptions,  is  limited  to  situations  in  which  the  virus  is  introduced,  but, 
wonderful  to  consider,  it  renders  the  system  insusceptible  to  the  virus  and 
miasm  of  variola.  Experiments  have  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  held  by  Jenner  that  an  affection  sometimes  seen  in  horses,  known 
as  grease,  called  by  the  French  de$  eaux  aux  jamhes,  is  identical  with  cow- 
pox,  and  that  vaccinia  in  man  may  be  derived  from  this  source.     It  is 

'  Troosseau,  Cliuique  Hedioale. 
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not.  however,  settled  that,  as  supposed  by  Jenner,  cowpox  in  the  cow  was 
derived  from  the  horse.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  sheep  are  affected 
with  an  epizootic  disease,  called  by  the  French  davel6e,  which  is  analof^iu 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  cowpox.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  these 
and  perhaps  other  domestic  animals,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  primarily 
a  homan  disease,  bot  this  view  is  perhaps  the  most  rational  writh  onr  exist- 
ing knowledge. 

•  Other  questions,  the  importance  of  which  is  obvious,  are,  what  extent  of 
protection  against  smallpox  is  afforded  by  cowpox,  and  what  are  the  causes 
of  the  protection  not  being  universal  and  complete  ?  In  a  large  majoritj 
of  cases,  vaccination  affords,  for  a  time  at  least,  absolute  protection  against 
smallpox.  In  these  cases  the  sitnation  of  persons  vaccinated,  ns  regards 
susceptibility  to  the  latter  disease,  is  precisely  as  if  natural  or  inoculated 
smallpox  had  been  experienced.  But  in  a  small  minority  of  cases,  the  pro- 
tection is  only  partial ;  the  susceptibility  to  smallpox  is  not  destroyed,  bnt 
the  disease  is  materially  modi6ed,  constituting  what  is  called  varioloid.  At 
certain  times  and  places,  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  epidemic  preva- 
lence of  smallpox  being  unusually  efficient,  a  considerable  number  of  vac- 
cinated persons  have  been  affected  with  varioloid.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
comparative  mildness  of  varioloid,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  small,  and, 
therefore,  fails  to  represent  the  relative  number  of  vaccinated  persons  who 
become  affected  with  modified  smallpox. 

The  opinion  is  generally  held,  and  appears  to  be  well  founded,  that  the 
extent  of  protection  afforded  by  cowpox  is  less  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  part  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  larger  proportion  of  vaccinated  persons  have  had  varioloid 
of  late  years  than  heretofore.  This  fact  has  led  some  to  entertain  the 
belief  that  the  vaccine  virus  has  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  its  trans- 
mission from  person  to  person.  This  belief  has  suggested,  as  important, 
obtaining,  from  time  to  time,  virus  direct  from  the  cow.  Yaccination  with 
virus  obtained  from  the  cow  produces  greater  local  and  general  effects  than 
belong  to  vaccinia  as  ordinarily  produced  from  the  human  virus,  hot  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  settled  that  the  protective  influence  is  greater.  This 
is  a  point  requiring  further  elucidation. 

Another  explanation  of  the  increase  of  varioloid  among  those  who  bare 
been  vaccinated  is,  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination  diminishes  after 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  This  explanation  appears  to  be 
well  founded.  Varioloid  occurs  much  oftener  among  those  more  or  less 
advanced  in  life  than  among  the  young.  The  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  after  a  vaccination  may  fairly  be  considered  as  entering  into  the 
etiology  of  varioloid.  The  importance  of  revaccination  rests  upon  this 
fact  Revaccination,  after  the  lapse  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years, 
is  completely  successful,  as  regards  the  production  of  the  vaccine  disease, 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  and  partial  success,  as  shown  by  im- 
perfect or  vaccinoid  vesicles,  is  still  more  common.  The  epidemic  preva- 
lence of  smallpox,  embracing  numerous  cases  of  varioloid  among  vaccinated 
persons,  has  been  promptly  and  completely  arrested  by  universal  vaccina- 
tion and  revaccination. 

The  importance  of  revaccination  being  admitted,  the  inquiry  at  once 
arises,  how  often  should  it  be  resorted  to  ?  There  is  no  known  law  go- 
verning the  duration  of  the  protective  influence  of  a  single  vaccination. 
Probably  the  duration  varies  widely  in  different  persons,  and  some  persons 
are  protected  by  one  vaccination  for  life.  Some  have  thought  that  revac- 
ciimtions  should  be  practised  as  often  as  every  three  years,  and  others  that 
an  interval   of  twenty  years  or  more  is  allowable.     It  is  evidently  belter 
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tbftt  the  period  ^honld  be  needlessly  short  than  too  long.  With  onr  pre- 
sent knowledge  the  propriety,  if  not  importance,  of  revaccinating  every 
five  years,  is  to  be  advocated.  In  case  of  known  exposure,  or  when  small- 
pox prevails  as  an  epidemic,  it  is  proper  to  revaecinate  without  regard  to 
previous  vaccinations.  Revaccination,  in  fact,  is  always  proper  as  the  readi- 
est and  safest  test  of  insusceptibility  to  smallpox. 

There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  varioloid, 
and  also  unmodified  smallpox,  among  those  who  suppose  themselves  to  be 
protected  by  having  had  cowpox,  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  imperfect 
or  spurious  vaccinations.  In  this  country  vaccinators  are  often  unqualified 
persons.  The  operation  is  performed,  not  infrequently,  by  those  who  make 
no  pretension  to  medical  knowledge,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  illegitimate 
practitioners.  In  many  cases,  persons  yaccinated  are  neyer  seen  after  the 
operation,  they,  or  their  friends,  undertaking  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
its  success.  Hence,  a  host  of  persons  are  either  wholly  unprotected,  or 
but  partially  protected. 

A  cause  of  inadequate  protection  is  an  insufficient  number  of  yaccine 
Tesicles.  Many  have  supposed  that  a  single  vesicle  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  that  the  only  advantage  of  inserting  the  virus  in  more  than  one  spot 
is  to  diminish  the  risk  of  failure  to  procure  a  single  vesicle.  In  many  parts 
of  this  country  it  is  not  customary  to  procure  more  than  one  or  two  vesi- 
cles. Facts  appear  to  show  that  the  number  of  true  vaccine  vesicles  has  a 
decided  influence  on  the  amount  of  protective  influence  of  cowpox.  The 
following  results  of  the  analysis,  by  Simon,  of  nearly  6000  cases  of  small- 
pox contracted  after  vaccination,  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  the  number  of  cicatrices,  is  interesting  as  connected  with  the  present 
topic  :  The  ratio  of  deaths  among  those  who  stated  that  they  had  been 
yaccinated,  but  who  presented  no  vaccine  cicatrix,  was  2If  per  cent, ;  among 
thoee  who  had  one  cicatrix,  7  ii  per  cent,  ;  among  those  who  had  two  cicatricert, 
4i  per  cent. ;  among  those  who  had  three  cicatrices.  If  per  cent,,  and  among 
those  who  had  four  or  more  cicatrices,  f  per  cenU^  In  a  primary  vaccina- 
tion at  least  four  or  five  vesicles  should  be  obtained.  A  still  larger  number  is 
mdviiable  both  in  primary  vaccinations  and  re  vaccinations,  in  persons  who  have 
been  exposed  to  smallpox,  or  when  the  disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  pro- 
vided it  be  extremely  important  to  secure  the  utmost  possible  protection,  as 
in  cases  of  pregnant  females.  In  view  of  the  liability  to  abortion  or  mis- 
carriage, and  the  danger  incident  thereto,  my  colleague.  Professor  Elliot, 
strongly  inculcates  the  importance,  in  cases  of  pregnancy,  of  inserting  the 
yims  in  numerous  distinct  points. 

The  foregoing  causes  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  account,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  apparent  inadequateness  of  vaccination  to  afford  complete 
protection  against  smallpox.  The  causes  are  removable,  and  were  they  to 
be  entirely  removed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  expectation  which  Jenner 
cherished  of  exterminating  smallpox  would  be  realized.  Certain  it  is  that 
were  all  the  requisites  for  the  most  perfect  vaccination  to  be  invariably  ob- 
served, and  if  all  persons  living  were  vaccinated  and  revaccinated,  smallpox, 
if  not  exterminated,  would  be  insignificant  as  regards  its  prevalence  and 
■everity.  The  difficulty  of  securing  for  all  mankind  a  protection  against  the 
disease  almost,  if  not  altogether,  complete,  is  not  in  the  insufficiency  of  the 
means,  but  in  enforcing  their  adoption  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Vacci- 
nation and  revaccination,  in  order  to  be  universal,  must  be  compulsory,  and 
authoritative  mesHures  to  secure  the  proper  and  successful  performance  of 
the  operation  are  essential.     To  consider  the  most  efficient  legal  provisions 

*  Aitken,  op.  cit. 
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to  accomplish  these  desirable  ends  woald  be  to  open  up  a  wide  field  for  dis* 
cossion,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  work^ 

It  remains  to  notice  some  practical  points  relating  to  the  operation  for 
▼accination.  The  situation  for  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  vims  should 
always  be  that  usually  selected,  viz.,  on  the  arm  near  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle.  Uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect  enables  physiciaat 
and  others  to  ascertain  without  delay  or  doubt  the  fact  of  a  previous  vacci- 
nation, and  to  judge  of  its  success  by  an  examination  of  the  cicatriesi. 
Either  the  vaccine  lymph  or  crust  may  be  used.  The  lymph  is  the  most 
active,  and,  when  available,  is  to  be  preferred.  It  should  be  taken  fron 
large  and  perfect  vaccine  vesicles,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day  inclusive, 
reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  vaccination.  The  lymph  or  crust  should  be 
taken  from  healthy  subjects.  Without  discussing  the  question,  which  is  al 
the  present  moment  under  renewed  discussion,  as  to  the  comnmnicatioii 
of  syphilis  or  other  diseases  by  vaccination,  prudence  dictates  that  ao 
possible  risk  of  this  kind  should  be  incurred.  The  vaccine  crust  is  eztea- 
sively  used  in  this  country,  and  its  use  is  not  objectionable.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  easily  preserved  and  of  retaining  the  virus  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  dried  lymph.  The  lymph  is  usually  taken  on  ivorj 
points  or  pointed  quills,  but  the  virus  is  preserved  in  this  way  only  for  a 
short  period.  A  better  mode,  with  a  view  to  preservation,  is  to  withdraw 
the  lymph  from  the  vesicles  in  glass  capillary  tubes,  which  are  afterward 
sealed  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  A  crust  inclosed  in  wax  and  covered 
with  tin-foil  retains  its  activity  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  best  method  of  vaccinating  is  to  transfer  the  lymph  at  once  oo  the 
point  of  a  lancet  from  arm  to  arm.  This,  however,  is  not  always  practie* 
able.  If  dried  lymph  be  used,  or  lymph  contained  \m  oapillarj  tubes,  it  may 
be  inserted  by  means  of  slight  punctures,  or  by  scraping  away  the  epidermis^ 
or  by  minute  scarifications ;  the  latter  method  is  preferable.  Having  made, 
with  a  common  lancet,  numerous  linear  and  transverse  scratches,  not  deep 
enough  to  cause  the  escape  of  more  than  a  drop  or  two  of  blood,  the  lymph 
is  to  be  applied  over  the  scarified  spots,  which  should  be  five  or  six  in  nnm* 
ber,  and  not  larger  than  half  a  dime.  If  the  incisions  be  sufficiently  delicate, 
the  operation  gives  no  pain,  and  allowing  the  spots  to  dry  before  being 
covered  by  the  clothing  is  all  that  is  required.  If  the  crust  be  used,  a  small 
portion  should  be  dissolved,  always  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  in  a  drop  or 
two  of  water,  and  applied  by  means  of  the  lancet  over  the  scarified  spots. 
This  is  preferable  to  making  punctures  and  introducing  small  pieces  of  the 
undissolved  crust.  The  latter  mode  is  apt  to  cause  sores,  which,  aside  fron 
the  annoyance  they  occasion,  may  interfere  with  the  specific  action  of  tbe 
virus. 

The  age  for  the  performance  of  a  primary  vaccination  is  a  point  of  im- 
portance. Between  the  second  and  third  months  of  infancy  is  the  period  to 
be  preferred.  Tbe  liability  to  exposure  to  smallpox,  however,  renders  the 
operation  advisable  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  desirable  that  the  child,  when 
vaccinated,  should  be  in  good  health,  but  the  operation  should  not  be  delayed 
on  this  account  if  there  be  a  liability  to  exposure  to  smallpox.  If  the  ope- 
ration prove  unsuccessful,  another  trial  shouM  be  made,  and,  if  this  fail,  tbe 
virus  may  be  introduced  a  third  time.  Some  persons  are  insusceptible  to 
cow  pox  ;  an  insusceptibility  is  to  be  inferred  from  two  or  three  successive 
failures.  The  attempt  to  vaccinate,  however,  should  be  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  for  a  susceptibility  may  afterward  exist.  So  long  as  there  is  insus- 
ceptibility to  cowpox,  there  is  little  daufrer  of  smallpox  being  contracted. 
Aside  from  want  of  susceptibility,  and  exclusive  of  inertness  of  the  lymph  or 
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cniKt  need,  the  common  canne  of  failure  is  ondne  bleeding:  from  the  Rcarifi« 
cations,  the  flow  of  blood  preventinfic  the  absorption  of  the  firas. 

Troublesome-  ulcerations  occasionally  follow  Taccination,  arisifng^  from 
irritation  of  the  pustules  by  the  friction  of  clothing,  or  from  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  system.  These  are  to  be  treated  like  ordinary  sores.  Ery- 
aipelatooa  inflammation  and  abscesses  may  occur.  These  concomitants  or 
sequels  are  not  always  evidence  of  any  fault  in  the  operation  or  impurity  of 
the  matter  used.  The  eruptions  sometimes  developed  in  connection  with  the 
vaccine  disease  are  generally  transient,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  more  or 
less  persistent.  They  claim  the  same  treatment  as  similar  eruptions  occurring 
under  other  circumstances.  Ignorant  persons  are  sometimes  prone  to  attri- 
bute to  vaccination  diseases  of  any  kind  which  may  occur  within  a  few  weeks 
or  months  afterward,  and  to  charge  the  physician  with  having  used  impure 
vaccine  matter.  This  impression  may  be  so  rooted  as  not  to  be  removed,  and, 
hence,  a  vaccination  may  very  unjustly  prove  the  occasion  for  a  withdrawal 
of  the  confidence  which  the  physician  had  previously  possessed. 

After  a  known  exposure  to  smallpox,  if  the  person  exposed  have  not  been 
recently  vaccinated,  or,  if  there  be  any  reason  to  distrust  a  previous  vaccina- 
tion, revaccination  should,  of  course,  be  promptly  performed.  It  is  proper 
to  perform  it  without  reference  to  previous  vaccinations,  with  a  view  to  test 
the  aoseeptibility  and  render  the  security  as  complete  as  possible.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  repeatedly  to  vaccinate,  under  circumstances  involving  the 
utmost  poasible  exposure,  persons  who  had  never  been  vaccinated,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  occurrence  of  smallpox.  In  one  instance  an  unvacci- 
nated  child  lived  in  the  same  room  and  slept  with  a  person  who  had  contracted 
•mallpox.  The  first  operation  proving  unsuccessful,  it  was  repeated  three 
days  afterward  with  success,  and  the  child  escaped.     In  another  instance  a 

Ctient  with  measles  was  supposed  to  have  smallpox  and  sent  to  a  smallpox 
spital.  He  had  never  been  vaccinated,  and  vaccination  was  at  once  per- 
formed ;  the  vaccine  disease  was  deferred  until  the  measles  had  run  its  course, 
it  then  became  developed,  and  smallpox  did  not  occur.  Owing  to  the  rela- 
tively short  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  in  cowpox,  it  anticipates  the 
development  of  smallpox.  I  have  not  observed  the  coexistence  of  the  two 
affections  under  these  circumstances. 

VARIOELLA.      OHIOKEN-POX. 

VarieeUa,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  ehicken-pax,  is  an  affection  quite 
loaignificant  as  regards  danger  or  distressing  symptoms.  It  is  important 
with  reference,  ^r<<,  to  the  question  as  to  its  having  pathological  relations 
with  smallpox,  and,  second,  to  its  discrimination  from  modified  variola  or 
Tarioloid. 

It  is  an  eruptive  disease  affecting,  for  the  most  part,  children,  but  occa- 
aionally  adults.  Within  the  past  year  I  have  met  with  three  cases  in  adults, 
aud  in  one  of  these  cases  the  patient  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age.  The 
eroption  is  preceded  generally  by  slight  constitutional  symptoms  for  about 
twenty-four  hours.  The  eruption  appears  first  on  the  body,  and  afterward 
OB  the  head.  It  is  usually  more  abundant  on  the  neck,  body,  and  scalp, 
than  on  the  mce.  The  eruption  is  frequently  quite  small,  and  very  rarely 
abondaot  It  is  almost  invariably  discrete.  It  is  a  vesicular  eruption  from 
the  first.  The  vesicles  contain,  at  first,  a  transparent  liquid  which  afterward 
becomes  opaline,  but  not  purulent  except  when  they  are  irritated  by  scratch- 
ing. Desiccation  occurs  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day.  The  crusts  are 
granular,  and  are  rarely  followed  by  cicatrices  or  pitting.  Sometimes 
bullsB  of  greater  or  less  size  form  instead  of  vesicles.  New  vesicles  fre- 
5U 
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qnently  continne  to  appear  dorln^  the  first  three  days  of  the  stage  of  tlie 
eruption,  and  even  after  the  desiccation  of  those  which  first  appeared  bu 
commenced.  During  the  eruptive  stage,  constitutional  symptoms  are  slight 
or  wanting.  The  disease  is  contagious  as  regards  children,  very  rarely  as 
regards  adults.  Experiments  made  to  determine  its  communicability  by  in- 
oculation have  frequently,  if  not  invariably,  failed.  The  period  of  incubation 
varies  from  twelve  to  seventeen  days.  Writers  have  instituted  several  fs- 
rieties  based  upon  differences  as  regards  the  size  and  shape  of  the  vesicles. 
The  ordinary  variety,  in  which  the  vesicles  are  about  the  size  of  split  peas 
and  flattened  at  the  top,  has  been  distinguished  as  varicella  lentifarmes,  vel  len- 
Hcularis,  or  lenticular  chicken-pox.  The  variety  called  varicella  coniformis, 
vel  conoides,  or  twine-pox,  is  characterized  by  the  conoidal  form  of  the  vesides. 
Varicella  globularis,  vel  globata,  is  the  name  of  a  variety  in  which  the  vesicles 
are  unusually  large  and  globular  in  form.  The  latter  variety  has  been  called 
'*  the  hives."  The  different  vesicles  in  the  same  case  not  infrequently  present 
the  characters  of  these  three  varieties.  The  division  into  varieties  is  of  not 
the  least  practical  consequence. 

The  name  varicella,  which  is  a  diminutive  of  variola,  meaning  Utile  small- 
pox, implies  that  the  disease  is  essentially  variolous.  It  has  been  considered 
as  a  modified  form  of  variola,  and  is  so  considered  by  some  eminent  teachers 
and  writers  at  the  present  time.  The  non-identity  of  the  two  affections  is 
established  by  the  following  facts :  The  miasm  of  varicella  is  never  known 
to  give  rise  to  ordinary  variola,  whereas,  the  severest  form  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease may  be  derived  from  cases  of  varioloid.  Varioloid  prevails  only  during 
the  prevalence  of  ordinary  smallpox,  but  varicella  not  infrequently  prevails 
when  there  are  no  cases  of  smallpox.  Varicella  is  very  rarely  communicated 
to  adults.  This  is  not  true  of  varioloid.  Varicella  affords  no  protection 
against  variola,  and,  conversely,  persons  who  have  had  smallpox  contract 
varicella.  Vaccination  does  not  protect  against  varicella,  and  the  latter 
does  not  interfere  with  the  success  of  vaccination.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
indubitably  settled  that  varicella  is  ever  communicable  by  inoculation.  Other 
points  of  difference,  showing  the  non-identity  of  varicella  and  varioloid, 
relate  to  the  clinical  history,  and  upon  these  points  the  differential  diagnosis 
is  to  be  based. 

Although  pathologically  distinct,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  discrimina- 
tion of  varicella  from  varioloid  is  not  always  easy.  The  two  affections  are 
liable  to  be  confounded.  Cases  of  varioloid  are  not  infrequently,  at  first, 
considered  as  cases  of  varicella,  and  vice  versa.  In  view  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  making  this  differential  diagnosis  promptly  and  positively,  the 
following  diagnostic  points  claim  the  careful  attention  of  the  student  and 
practitioner : — 

The  stage  of  invasion  in  varioloid  is  as  long,  or  longer,  than  in  cases  of 
ordinary  smallpox,  viz.,  from  two  to  three  days.  The  short  duration  of  this 
stage  in  varicella  is  a  distinctive  feature.  The  constitutional  symptoms,  in 
this  stage,  are  often  as  marked  in  varioloid  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  smallpox. 
The  mildness  of  these  symptoms  in  varicella  is  a  diagnostic  point.  The 
vesicular  character  of  the  eruption  from  the  start  is  characteristic  of  vari- 
cella.  In  varioloid  the  vesicles  are  preceded  by  papules.  In  varioloid,  as 
in  ordinary  smallpox,  the  eruption  appears  at  once,  and  especially  on  the 
face  ;  in  varicella,  it  appears  first  on  the  body,  and  is  apt  to  be  more  abun- 
dant elsewhere  than  on  the  face.  A  capital  diagnostic  point  relates  to  the 
x;entral  depression  or  the  umbilicated  appearance  ;  this  is  generally  disco- 
verable in  more  or  less  of  the  vesicles  in  varioloid,  and  it  is  wanting  in  vari- 
cella.    The  duration  of  the  eruptive  stage  is  less  in  varicella  than  in  the 
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great  majority  of  cases  of  varioloid.     Finally,  traces  of  yesicles  in  yaricella 
are  very  rarely  foand  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month  and  fauces. 

Varicella  claims  no  treatment.  It  is  important  to  recognize  it  only  in 
order  to  relieve  apprehensions  by  the  assurance  that  the  disease  is  not 
varioloid. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS.--C011TI11UBD. 

SearlaUna,  or  Scarlet  Fever — Anatomioal  Chancters— Glinieal  Hiitory — Caasation — Diag- 
nosis— Prognosis — Treatment. 

The  ezanthematons  fever  called,  from  the  color  of  the  eruption,  scarlatina, 
or  scarlet  fever,  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  diversity  which  it  presents,  in 
dilTerent  cases,  as  regards  symptoms  and  fatality.  In  its  mildest  form  it  is 
a  trivial  affection ;  in  its  severest  form  there  are  few  diseases  more  appro- 
priately styled  malignant.  The  disease  has  been  divided  into  several  varie- 
ties based  oi^  differences  in  symptomatic  characters  and  intensity.  Three 
varieties  are  generally  recognized  by  writers,  viz.,  scarlatina  simplex,  scar- 
latina anginosa,  and  scarlatina  maligna.  Widely  different  as  are  these 
varieties  in  respect  of  gravity  and  distinctive  characters,  they  are  not  distinct 
diseases;  essentially  they  are  identical.  A  simpler  division  is  into  mild  and 
severe  scarlatina,  but  it  will  suffice  to  consider  incidentally  the  events  which 
belong  to  the  latter,  without  treating  of  it  separately. 

Anatomical  Characters. — This  disease  has  no  special  characters,  exclu- 
sive of  the  eruption,  and  the  affection  of  the  throat.  The  lesions,  in  other 
•itoations,  which  may  be  found  after  death,  are  due  to  concomitant  affec- 
tions or  complications. 

Cltnical  History. — The  symptomatic  events  of  the  several  stages  sepa- 
rately will  be  first  noticed,  and,  afterward,  anomalous  events  and  complica- 
tions liable  to  occur  in  either  of  the  three  stages. 

Stage  of  Invasion, — The  attack  may  commence  with  a  chill,  more  or  less 
pronounced,  but  not  infrequently  it  is  wanting.  Vomiting  is  generally  an 
early  symptom,  especially  in  children,  with,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
diarrhoea.  The  febrile  movement,  as  a  rule,  is  notably  greater  than  in  the 
other  eruptive  fevers.  Epistaxis  is  not  uncommon.  Redness  of  the  fauces, 
more  or  less  vivid,  may  generally  be  observed  in  this  stage,  either  with  or 
without  a  sense  of  soreness,  and  pain  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  affec- 
tloQ  of  the  throat  is  due  to  the  efflorescence,  which  appears  in  this  situation 
before  making  its  appearance  on  the  skin.  As  regards  the  intensity  of  febrile 
movement,  t||e  increased  heat  of  skin,  pain  in  the  head,  prostration,  and 
general  malaise,  different  cases  differ  widely,  not  including  cases  of  unusual 
severity.  In  very  mild  cases,  the  symptoms  are  so  slight  that  the  patient 
does  not  take  to  the  bed. 

The  average  duration  of  this  stage  is  about  twenty-four  hours ;  the  erup- 
tion nsnally  appears  on  the  second  day.  Exceptionally  it  appears,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  few  hours  after  the  attack,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
delayed  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days  after  the  time  when  it  usually  appears. 
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A  considerable  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  generally  attri- 
butable to  some  complication. 

Stage  of  Eruption, — In  its  development  and  diffasion  over  the  body,  the 
eruption  does  not  observe  the  same  regularity  as  in  smallpox  and  measles. 
It  oftener  appears  on  the  body  and  limbs  before  making  its  appearance  oa 
the  face  and  neck,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  appears  first  in  the 
latter  situations.     It  is  rapidly  diffused,  extending  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  cutaneous  surface  in  twenty-four  hours.     As  regards  the  degree  and 
exteut  of  the  efflorescence,  different  cases  differ  much.     The  first  appearance 
is  in  the  form  of  minute  dots  or  specks.     These  coalesce,  forming  irregularly 
distributed  patches,  which  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,  having  irregular  or 
serrated  margins.     Exceptionally,  the  eruption  remains  throughout  the  dis- 
ease in  the  form  of  distinct  maculae  or  spots.    The  redness  is  roost  vivid  and 
remains  longest  in  situations  where  the  skin  is  delicate,  as  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  arms  and  thighs  and  the  fiexures  of  the  joints.     The  redness  is  vermi- 
lion or  scarlet ;  it  is  not  uniform,  like  erysipelatous  redness,  but,  on  close 
inspection,  the  patches  are  seen  to  be  studded  with  points,  which  are  distio- 
guisbed  by  a  more  deeply-red  color.     The  redness  momentarily  disappears 
on  pressure,  and  white  lines  are  produced  by  drawing  a  pointed  hard  sob- 
stance — for  example,  a  pencil— ^ver  the  reddened  surface.     In  some  cases 
the  whole  cutaneous  surface  is  covered  with  the  efflorescence,  presenting  an 
appearance  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  boiled  lobster.    Generallj, 
on  passing  the  fingers  over  the  reddened  surface,  it  is  felt  to  be  smooth,  hot 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  sensation  of  minute  elevations  or  papules ;  these  are 
the  papillse  abnormally  developed,  as  in  the  condition  commonly  known  as 
goose-skin.     Occasionally  miliary  vesicles  are  scattered,  more  or  less  abao' 
dantly,  over  the  surface.     The  integument  is  slightly  swollen ;  this  is  evident  N 
on  the  face,  and  is  apparent  iio  the  patient  when  the  hands  are  closed.     The 
feet  are  also  evidently  somewhat  swollen.    The  eruption  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  burning  and  pruritus.     The  eruption  attains  to  its 
maximum  of  intensity  and  diffusion  on  the  third  day  after  its  first  appear- 
ance. 

There  is  much  variation  in  different  cases  in  the  amount  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  slight.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  throat 
affection  is  unusually  severe ;  the  eruption  then  seems  to  be  concentrated 
within  the  throat.  Occasionally  the  efflorescence  on  the  skin  disappears 
shortly  after  its  appearance,  and  afterward  returns.  It  fiuctuates  as  regards 
vividness,  being  especially  marked  in  febrile  exacerbations,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally more  vivid  toward  evening  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  In  anom- 
alous cases,  which  will  presently  be  referred  to,  the  eruption  is  wanting. 

The  throat  is  more  or  less  affected  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases ;  but  ia 
some  very  mild  cases  there  is  no  throat  affection.  If  the  throat  be  but 
slightly  affected,  there  is  simply  redness  over  the  tonsils,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  pharynx,  and  extending  more  or  less  over  the  soft  palate,  wiih  little 
or  no  swelling.  The  affection  is  then  only  an  efflorescence.  In  most  cases, 
however,  there  is  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  together  with  a  white 
or  ash -colored  exudation  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  This  exudation  is 
generally  not  like  that  which  chf^racterizes  diphtheritic  inflammation.  It  ad- 
heres less  closely ;  it  is  pultaceous,  and  cannot  be  detached  in  strips.  It  may 
receive  a  dark  color  from  matters  vomited  and  from  the  oozing  of  blood.  In 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  throat  affection  there  is  pain  in  deglntition,  and 
the  voice  becomes  nasal.  The  submaxillary  and  lymphatic  glands  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  are  frequently  swollen  and  tender.  A  still  greater  degree 
of  throat  affection  belongs  among  the  anomalous  events  of  the  disease,  and 
characterizes  the  variety  distinguished  as  scarlatina  anginosa. 


/ 
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The  toni^e  earlj  in  the  disease  is  prenerallj  coated.  While  the  coatinji^ 
remains,  freqnentlj  the  papillse  projecting  through  It  hare  the  appearance 
of  namerons  red  points ;  the  snrface  of  the  tongne  looks  as  if  cajenne  pepper 
or  red  sand  bad  been  sprinkled  over  it  This  is  seen  in  other  affections. 
Another  appearance  is  quite  distinctive  of  scarlet  fever.  In  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  the  coating  exfoliates,  leaving  the  snrface  of  the  tongne  clean 
and  reddened ;  and,  the  papillae  being  enlarged,  the  appearance  is  strikingly 
like  that  of  a  ripe  strawberry.  The  strawberry- like  tongne  is  a  pathogno- 
monic symptom  ;  it  is  peculiar  to  this  disease.  It  is  often  bat  not  nniformly 
present.  It  is  dne  to  a  condition  of  the  macoas  membrane  analogous  to 
that  of  the  skin  in  the  cases  of  so-called  rough,  as  distinctive  from  smooth, 
scarlatina. 

The  febrile  movement  is  not  diminished,  but,  as  a  rule,  increased  after  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  increased  heat 
of  the  skin  are  more  marked  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  essential  fevers. 
The  poise  varies  in  different  cases  which,  although  more  or  less  severe,  pursue 
a  favorable  course,  from  100  to  180  or  140  per  minute.  In  extremely  severe 
cases,  especially  in  children,  it  rises  still  higher.  Aside  from  frequency,  the 
pulse  is  quick,  often  vibratory  or  thrilling,  but  always  compressible,  these 
characters  showing  excited  action  without  augmented  power  of  the  ventricu- 
lar contractions.  The  skin  is  usually  dry,  and  the  heat,  as  felt  by  the  hand, 
is  often  intense.  The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  shows  an  increase  of  tera- 
peratore  to  105^  Fahr.,  and  in  some  cases,  according  to  some  observers,  a 
still  greater  increase. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eruption,  anorexia  continues,  vomiting  is  not 
oneommon,  constipation  exists  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  diarrhoea. 
Thirst  is  usually  urgent.  Delirium,  manifested  by  incohereucy,  generally 
exists,  save  in  very  mild  cases.  I  have  known  a  patient,  not  considered  ill 
enough  to  require  a  watcher  during  the  night,  get  up  and  wander  out  of 
doors  in  a  state  of  delirium.  A  melancholy  instance,  illnstriative  of  the 
importance  of  watchfulness  in  the  care  of  patients  in  the  delirium  of  fever, 
occurred,  many  years  ago,  at  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital  during  my  term 
of  service.  A  female  adult  patient  affected  with  scarlatina,  but  not  con- 
sidered as  seriously  ill,  had  been  removed  to  a  room,  by  herself,  in  the  upper- 
most story  of  the  hospital  building,  with  a  view  to  isolation.  During  the 
absence  of  her  attendant  for  a  few  moments,  she  precipitated  herself  from  the 
window,  and,  falling  upon  the  pavement,  was  instantly  killed.  Restlessness, 
Jactitation,  and  insomnia  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  marked.  Albuminuria 
occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  during  the  eruptive  stage.  Of  21 
cases  in  which  the  urine  was  found  to  be  albuminous  by  Abeille  (the  whole 
number  of  cases  analyzed  being  53),  in  8  cases  the  albuminuria  was  noted  in 
the  stage  of  the  eruption.  Transient,  slight  albuminuria  occurs  in  scarlatina, 
as  in  various  other  affections,  without  denoting  renal  disease ;  but  disease  of 
the  kidney  forms  an  important  complication  in  certain  cases  of  scarlatina, 
and  will  presently  be  noticed. 

The  duration  of  the  stage  of  eruption,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  from  4 
to  6  days.  It  is  sometimes  shorter,  oftener  it  is  prolonged  to  8  or  10  days, 
and  occasionally  it  continues  for  a  longer  period.  Of  54  cases  analyzed  by 
Jenner,  the  eruption  disappeared  on  the  5th  day  of  the  disease  in  1  case,  on 
the  6th  day  in  8  cases,  on  the  7th  day  in  5  cases,  on  the  8th  day  in  13  cases, 
on  the  9th  day  in  12  cases,  on  the  10th  day  in  8  cases,  on  the  11th  day  in 
4  cases,  and  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  16th  days  respectively  in  2  oases.* 

Siuge  of  Desquamation. — The  commencement  of  desquamation  marks  the 

1  Galstonian  Lectured,  1855. 
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beginning  of  this  stage.  Desquamation  freqoently  commences  wiUi  the 
decline  of  the  eruption,  and  prior  to  its  disappearance.  The  degree  and 
extent  of  the  desquamation  is,  in  general,  proportionate  to  the  intenMty  and 
diffusion  of  the  efflorescence.  Desquamation  is  rarely  wanting,  save  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  efflorescence  fails  to  appear.  The  cuticle  is  exfoliated 
either  in  the  form  of  minute  branny  scales,  called  fnrfuraceoos  desquamation, 
or  in  pieces  of  epidermis  of  greater  or  less  size.  Occasionally  the  epidenDii 
of  the  hands  is  detached  entire,  and  may  be  slipped  off  like  a  gloTe.  This 
is  true  also  of  the  epidermis  of  the  feet  Sometimes  soTeral  SQceesofe 
exfoliations  occur. 

In  cases  which  pursue  a  favorable  course,  the  febrile  moTement  diminisha 
with  the  commencement  of  exfoliation  and  gradually  ceases,  correspondiog 
improvement  taking  place  in  other  symptoms.  If  the  disease  be  uncom- 
plicated, and  there  be  no  untoward  events,  convalescence  is  declared  dunog 
the  stage  of  desquamation.  The  desquamative  process  is  frequently  accom- 
panied with  pruritus,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  excessive.  Albuminuria  occurs 
in  this  stage  more  frequently  than  in  the  stage  of  eruption  ;  Abeille  found  it 
in  13  of  the  21  cases  (the  whole  number  of  cases  being  53)  in  which  this 
symptom  was  present  at  some  period  of  the  disease.  As  in  the  stage  of 
eruption,  so  in  the  desquamative  stage  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
may  or  may  not  be  indicative  of  an  important  renal  complication. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  is  inde6nite.  It  may  end  in  five  or  six  days. 
The  desquamation  is  generally  completed  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  bat 
exceptionally,  it  continues  for  several  weeks. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  clinical  history  of  scarlet  fever  applies  to 
cases  which  are  either  mild  or  not  extremely  severe,  and  in  which  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  regular,  that  is,  without  anomalous  events  or  complications. 
Certain  cases  are  characterized  by  extreme  gravity  of  the  symptoms  at  the 
outset  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  numbering  140, 
150,  160,  and  more  per  minute.  Great  restlessness,  delirium,  coma,  and, 
occasionally  convulsions,  are  other  symptoms  denoting  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  vital  forces  seem  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  death  may  take  place 
in  one  or  two  days,  and  sometimes  even  within  a  few  hours  from  the  attack. 
A  fatal  result  may  take  place  before  the  eruption  appears.  The  disease,  io 
snch  cases,  is  truly  malignant.  They  are  liable  to  occur  in  certain  epidemics. 
The  gravity  in  these  cases  is  not  due  to  any  complication,  but  to  an  unusual 
intensity  of  the  essential  morbid  conditions  which  constitute  the  disease. 
Ataxic  or  nervous  symptoms,  in  like  manner  dependent  on  the  intensity  of 
the  disease,  are  liable  to  be  developed  at  a  later  period,  viz.,  active  delirium, 
typho-mania,  carphologia,  and  subsultns  tendinum.  These  symptoms  char- 
acterize certain  cases  of  severe  scarlet  fever. 

Convulsions,  coma,  and  delirium  may  be  developed  as  effects  of  onemia. 
Disease  of  the  kidneys  is  an  important  complication  in  a  certain  proportioa 
of  cases.  Albuminuria  occurs,  either  during  the  stage  of  eruption  or  des- 
quamation, in  nearly  a  proportion  of  1  to  2.  It  may  continue  for  two  or 
three  days  only,  or  during  the  whole  career  of  the  disease,  and  afterward. 
Abeille  found  its  average  duration,  in  21  cases,  seven  or  eight  days.  This 
symptom  may  not  indicate  any  important  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and,  oq 
the  other  hand,  grave  disease  of  the  kidneys  may  exist  without  albuminuria. 
Renal  epithelium  and  cylindrical,  waxy,  epithelial  or  granular  casts,  are  more 
or  less  abundant  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine,  with  or  without  albuminuria, 
in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases.  These  are  of  more  significance  as 
denoting  renal  disease  than  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  lia- 
bility to  uraemia,  and  the  evidence  of  its  existence,  here,  as  under  other 
circumstances,  are  denoted  by  the  deficient  elimination  of  urea.     Examina- 
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tions  of  the  ariiie  with  reference  to  this  point  are  of  more  conseqnence  thnn 
with  regard  to  albumen  and  casts.  Here,  as  under  other  circa  instances,  the 
deOciencj  of  orea  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  scanty  secretion  and  a  low  specific 
gravity  ;  or,  if  the  quantity  passed  in  a  given  time  can  be  ascertained,  the 
amount  of  urea  may  be  determined  by  volumetric  analysis  in  the  manner 
already  described.^  Clinical  facts  appear  to  show  that  scarlatina  involves  a 
special  tendency  to  renal  disease,  not  only  as  a  sequel  but  as  a  concomitant. 
And  it  is  a  rational  supposition  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  secretory 
tubes  of  the  kidneys  takes  on  a  morbid  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  giving  rise  to  a  complication  which  is 
serious  in  proportion  as  it  interferes  with  the  excretion  of  urea.  General 
dropsy  sometimes  occurs  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  after- 
ward. Symptoms  pointing  to  ureemia,  in  addition  to  the  events  already 
stated,  viz.,  convulsions,  coma,  and  delirium,  are  cephalalgia,  disturbance  of 
respiration  occurring  without  either  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  csdema  of  lungs  or 
any  appreciable  pulmonary  affection,  defective  vision,  vomiting,  and  occasion- 
ally diarrhoea.  These  symptoms  should  direct  attention  to  the  urine  as  re- 
gards albuminuria,  the  presence  of  casts,  and,  more  especially,  the  deficiency 
of  urea.  Uraemia,  taking  place  either  as  a  concomitant  or  sequel  of  scarlet 
fever,  may  occur  without  albuminuria,  and  without  dropsy.  Hence,  the  im- 
portance of  examinations  of  the  urine  in  all  cases,  with  reference,  not  alone 
to  the  presence  of  albumen,  but  of  casts  and  the  quantity  of  urea. 

Certain  cases  of  severe  scarlatina  are  characterized  by  a  great  amount  of 
throat  affection.  The  name  scarlatina  anginosa  is  applied  to  these  cases. 
The  tonsils  are  gpreatly  swollen.  The  exudation  is  unusually  abundant,  and 
in  some  cases  the  pharynx  offers  all  the  characters  of  diphtheritic  in6amma- 
tion.  Deglutition  is  diflBcult,  and  liquids  taken  into  the  mouth  are  returned 
through  the  nostrils.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  posterior  and 
anterior  nares,  and  acrid  pus  flows  from  the  nose,  excoriating  the  face.  The 
breath  emits  an  intolerable  fetor  in  some  cases.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  inflammation  extends  into  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes.  (Edema  of 
the  glottis  is  an  occasional  accident  in  adults.  The  structures  of  the  eye 
may  become  involved,  and  destruction  of  both  eyes  has  been  known  to  fol- 
low. An  extension  of  the  inflammation  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into 
the  internal  ear  is  liable  to  occur.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  the 
tympanum  in  each  ear  was  perforated,  and  the  ossicles  were  discharged 
through  the  external  meatus.  Permanent  deafness,  facial  paralysis,  and,  in 
some  cases,  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  followed  by  circumscribed  meningitis 
and  abscess  of  the  brain,  are  effects  of  an  extension  of  the  local  affection  to 
the  internal  ear.  The  submaxillary  and  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  he- 
come  more  or  less  enlarged,  and  sometimes  suppuration  takes  place,  consti- 
tnting  what  have  been  called  scarlatinous  buboes.  I  have  met  with  a  case, 
in  the  practice  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Brooklyn,  of  extensive  sphacela- 
tion of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  patient  being  a  child  well  nourished  and 
healthy  up  to  the  date  of  the  attack.  Gangrene  and  ulceration  within  the 
throat  are  very  rare  events.  The  local  events  belonging  to  scarlatina  angi- 
nosa, inclusive  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
may  occur  early  in  the  disease,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  developed 
daring  the  stage  of  desquamation,  the  symptoms  having  previously  denoted 
a  mild  form  of  the  dJKeuse. 

In  cases  of  so-called  scarlatina  anginosa,  the  cutaneous  eruption  is  apt  to 
be  slight  and  sometimes  wanting.  Albuminuria  is  more  apt  to  exist  in  these 
cases.     Ursemic  phenomena  are  liable  to  occur,  but,  exclusive  of  these,  aud 
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of  larynf^tis  or  (edema  of  the  glottis,  the  seTerity  of  the  throat  affection  may 
be  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result 

Hemorrhage  from  various  situations,  together  with  petecbie  and  vibiees 
on  the  skin,  characterize  certain  cases.  The  name  hemorrhagic  scarlatina 
has  been  applied  to  these  cases.  Th^e  cases  almost  invariably  prove  fatal. 
Hematuria  occurs  in  connection  with  renal  disease,  abd,  if  not  accompanied 
with  hemorrhages  elsewhere,  is  not  necessarily  of  grave  omen. 

Complications  other  than  those  which  have  been  noticed,  and  of  rare  oc- 
currence, are  articular  rheumatism,  usually  confined  to  a  few  joints,  vaginitis, 
pleuritis  or  pyo-thorax,  pericarditis,  and  endocarditis,  the  two  latter  affee- 
tions  being  associated  with  either  rheumatism  or  renal  disease. 

In  irregular  cases  of  scarlatina  the  disease  is  generally,  bnt  not  always, 
severe.  The  only  local  manifestation  of  the  disease  may  be  a  slight  soreness 
of  the  throat,  no  cutaneous  eruption  taking  place.  In  these  eases  the  dis- 
ease  has  been  distinguished  as  scarlatina  faueium  and  scarlatina  sine  erup- 
tione.  Cases  of  the  throat  affection,  more  or  less  severe,  without  any  eruption 
on  the  skin,  not  infrequently  occur  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of 
scarlatina.  An  attack  of  this  kind  appears,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  ren- 
der the  patient  thereafter  insusceptible  to  the  disease,  but  it  is  not  nncom- 
raon  for  persons  who  have  once  had  scarlatina  in  its  regular  form  to  suffer 
from  the  throat  affection  when  exposed  to  the  infectious  miasm.  In  cases 
of  scarlatina  sine  eruptions  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  infrequently 
overlooked.  Anothef  irregularity  in  very  mild  cases  consists  in  the  absence 
of  any  affection  of  the  throat,  the  cutaneous  affection  being  more  or  less 
marked.  In  these  cases,  doubtless,  the  disease  sometimes  exists  without 
being  recognized,  or  it  is  confounded  with  roseola.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  disease  may  exist  without  either  an  affection  of  the  throat,  a  cutane- 
ous efflorescence,  or  febrile  movement.  The  name  scarlatina  latens  has  been 
applied  to  such  cases.  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  this 
latent  form  is  the  occurrence  of  characteristic  sequels,  viz.,  albuminuria  and 
anasarca,  in  persons  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  scarlatinous  infection, 
without  presenting  any  of  the  usual  phenomena  of  scarlatina.  The  local 
manifestation  of  the  disease,  in  these  cases,  is  supposed  to  be  exclusively  in 
the  kidneys.  Assuming  that  such  cases  occur,  and  that  this  explanation  be 
true.  It  Is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  scarlatinous  infection  may  sometimes 
give  rise  to  acute  albuminuria  without  causing  scarlet  fever. 

Scarlatina  has  various  sequels.  The  one  which  occurs  most  frequently 
has  just  been  alluded  to,  viz.,  albuminuria  with  general  dropsy.  This  follows 
the  disease  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  the  proportion  being  found 
to  vary  at  different  times  and  places.  The  time  of  its  occurrence  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  desquamation.  The  symptoms  are  those 
of  acute  albuminuria,  or,  after  Johnson,  acute  desquamative  nephritis,  an 
affection  which  has  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  diseases  of  the 
urinary  system.^  (Edema  of  the  face  and  lower  extremities  is  first  observed, 
and  anasarca  frequently  follows.  Effusion  takes  place  into  the  serous  cavi- 
ties if  the  anasarca  be  considerable.  Hydrothorax  sometimes  exists  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  embarrass  seriously  respiration.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and 
not  infrequently  contains  blood.  It  is  usually  loaded  with  albumen,  bnt 
cases  have  been  reported  by  Bayer  and  others,  of  dropsy  after  scarlatina 
without  albuminuria.  Epithelial,  granular,  or  waxy  casts  are  generally  found 
in  the  urinary  sediment.  There  is  usually  notable  ansemia,  the  appetite  is 
deficient,  the  temper  is  irritable,  and  muscular  debility  is  more  or  less 
marked.     Febrile  movement,  varying  in  degree  in  different  cases,  accompa- 
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nies  these  symptomB.  Urseroic  coma  and  convnisions,  palmonary  oedema  and 
(Bdema  of  the  glottis  are  p^rave  accidents  incident  to  the  renal  affection.  They 
occar  happily  in  but  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  and,  under  jadicions  man- 
agement, this  seqael  is  rarely  fatal.  Acnte  albnminaria  after  scarlet  fever 
rarely  ends  in  chronic  renal  disease.  It  is  more  rational  to  consider  the  renal 
affection  which  follows  scarlatina,  as  a  special  effect  of  the  latter,  than  to 
attribote  its  production  to  cold  or  other  causes  acting  after  the  scarlatinous 
poison  has  ceased  to  act. 

The  opinion  has  been  held  by  Graves  and  others  that  the  kidneys  are 
oftener  affected  after  mild  than  severe  cases  of  scarlatina.  This  sequel  cer- 
tainly occurs  after  mild  cases,  and  sometimes  when,  from  the  absence  of 
either  the  throat  affection  or  of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  scarlet  fever  had 
not  been  supposed  to  exist.  A  probable  explanation,  however,  of  its  occur- 
rence in  a  larger  proportion  of  mild  cases,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  of 
severe  cases,  a  considerable  number  end  fatally  during  the  progress  of  the 
fever.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  coma  and  convulsions  may  occur  as 
sequels  of  scarlatina,  due  to  ursemia  taking  place  without  either  albuminuria 
or  dropsy. 

Plenritis,  pericarditis,  and  acnte  articular  rheumatism  are  occasional 
sequels  as  well  as  concomitants  of  scarlet  fever.  Chorea  is  also  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  occasional  sequels.  External  otitis  is  not  uncommon.  A 
purulent  discharge  takes  place  from  the  ears,  and  sometimes  there  is  con- 
siderable deafness.  If  the  inflammation  be  wholly  without  the  tympanum, 
the  deafness  will  be  temporary,  and,  under  judicious  management,  the  affec- 
tion may  generally  be  removed.  It  is  apt  to  return,  from  time  to  time,  for 
a  considerable  period  after  recovery. 

Causation. — The  communicability  of  scarlet  fever  is  established  by  irre- 
fragable proof,  and,  exclusive  of  inoculation,  it  is  probable  that  its  causation 
always  involves  infection.  Of  those  who  are  known  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  cases  of  the  disease,  a  much  larger  proportion  contract  it  than 
of  those  not  exposed.  The  following  facta,  given  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez, 
afford  a  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  proof  of  communicability.  ''Out 
of  53  children  who  contracted  scarlet  fever  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at 
Paris,  84  were  in  wards  into  which  scarlet  fever  cases  were  admitted,  14 
were  in  wards  in  close  communication  with  the  preceding,  and  only  5  were 
in  wards  having  but  slight  communication  with  those  first  mentioned."^ 
Equally  strong  proof  is  afforded  by  the  importation  of  the  disease  into 
localities  previously  free  from  it.  For  the  following  example  I  am  indebted 
to  a  former  colleague,  the  late  Prof.  6.  R.  Palmer :  A  farmer  living  several 
milea  from  Woodstock,  Vermont,  on  a  by-road,  which  was  not  a  thoroughfare, 
bad  but  a  single  neighbor.  He  visited,  with  his  family,  some  friends  at  a 
town  about  twelve  miles  distant.  Scarlatina  existed  in  the  families  with 
whom  he  visited.  After  his  return  home,  all  his  children  (the  precise 
number  is  not  noted)  had,  in  succession,  scarlatina.  The  children  of  his 
only  neighbor  contracted  it.  Five  children  in  these  two  families  died  with 
H.  The  cases  were  under  the  care  of  a  physician  living  at  Woodstock, 
distant  some  six  or  seven  miles.  Scarlatina  did  not  previously  exist  in 
Woodstock.  Shortly  two  children  in  the  physician's  family  were  attacked 
and  one  died.  A  family  in  Woodstock  was  related  to  one  of  the  families 
in  which  the  disease  first  appeared^  and  the  husband  and  wife  watched  one 
night  with  the  children  of  their  relative.  Shortly  afterward  their  children 
were  attacked.     Communication  with  this  family  and  the  family  of  the  phy- 
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sician  was  sonpended  thronghoot  the  village,  and  the  only  additional  person 
affected  was  a  boy  who  was  exposed  by  going  to  the  physician's  hoase  during 
the  time  his  children  were  ill.  Proof  of  this  kind  might  be  moltiplied. 
Finally,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the  disease  has  been  comoinnicated  by 
inocniating  with  the  serum  contained  in  the  vesicles  which  sometimes  appear 
in  conjunction  with  the  cutaneoas  efflorescence. 

That  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  means  of  fomites  fa  onqnestion- 
able.  The  infectious  miasm  may  be  carried  in  the  clothes  of  physicians, 
nurses,  and  others.  The  disease  is  probably  in  this  way  often  diffused. 
Facts  show  that  the  miasm  adheres  to  material  substances  and  preserves  its 
morbific  power  for  a  long  period.  Persons  have  been  attacked  on  returning 
to  houses  in  which  cases  had  occurred,  for  weeks  or  months  afterward,  and 
even  when  elaborate  efforts  had  been  made  to  remove  the  miasos.  Benjamin 
W.  Richardson  gives  some  striking  examples.'  The  following  instance  came 
under  my  own  observation.  A  child  in  a  family  living  in  a  private  boarding- 
house  in  this  city  had  scarlatina.  The  mother  and  child  of  another  family, 
boarders  in  the  same  house,  were  on  a  visit  in  the  country.  They  remained 
away  for  a  month  in  order  that  the  child  might  not  be  exposed  There  was 
but  a  single  ease  of  the  disease  in  the  house.  At  length,  deeming  it  safe, 
they  returned,  and  three  days  afterward  the  child  was  attacked  with  scarlatina. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  undoubtedly,  as  a  rule,  shorter  in  scarlatina 
than  in  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  Its  duration,  however,  varies  in  different 
cases.  In  the  instance  just  cited,  it  was  three  days.  Tronsseaa  cites  a  case 
in  which  the  attack  took  place  within  twenty-four  hours  after  exposure.  Id 
a  case  under  my  observation,  the  patient,  an  infant  of  nineteen  months,  was 
attacked  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  of  illness  in  a  young 
girl  who  assisted  in  taking  care  of  the  infant.  It  is  probable  that  the  latent 
period  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  six  days. 

Statistics  show  that  the  disease  occurs  roost  frequently  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  life  ;  that  the  liability  to  it  diminishes  rapidly  after  the  fifth 
year,  and  becomes  very  small  after  forty.  Out  of  2,402  cases  admitted  into 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  during  twenty  years,  only  four  were  above  fifty, 
and  one  above  sixty.  Children  under  two  years  of  age  and  infants  at  the 
breast  are  not,  as  has  been  incorrectly  stated,  insusceptible  to  it.  Of  431 
cases  collected  by  Richardson,  15  were  under  two  years  of  age.  As  bearing 
on  this  point,  the  following  statistics,  cited  by  the  author  just  named,  are 
interesting  :  Of  12,962  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  according  to  the  mortality  tables  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Great 
Britain,  the  number  of  cases  under  one  year  amounted  to  1,289,  and  the 
number  between  one  and  two  years  2,874,  making  the  total  under  two  years 
4,163.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease  has  been  contracted 
in  utero. 

As  a  rule,  this  disease  is  experienced  but  once;  but,  making  due  allowance 
for  cases  in  which  roseola  may  have  been  confounded  with  scarlatina,  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  extremely  rare.  Richardson  states  that  he 
has  himself  had  the  disease  three  times.  My  colleague.  Prof.  Elliot,  has 
witnessed  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  three  times  in  the  same  subject  It 
is  stated  that  secondary  or  tertiary  attacks  are  never  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — Attention  to  the  following  diagnostic  points  renders  the 
discrimination  of  the  disease,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  sufficiently  ea^sy: 
The  short  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion,  the  intensity  of  the  febrile 
movement,  the  appearance  of  the  efflorescence  in  the  throat  prior  to  the 
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eataneons  eniption,  the  appearance  of  the  efflorescence  on  the  body  and 
Qpper  extremities  often  before  or  simaltaneonslj  with  its  appearance  on 
the  oeck  and  face,  the  rapid  e:sten8ion  of  the  efflorescence  over  the  co- 
taneoQS  surface,  the  scarlet  color  of  the  efflorescence,  the  irregular  and 
serrated  margins  of  patches  of  efflorescence,  the  persistence  or  increase  of 
the  febrile  moTcment  after  the  appearance  of  the  efflorescence  on  the  skin, 
and  the  exalted  heat  of  the  body.  These  are  positive  diagnostic  features 
belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  scarlet  fever  as  contrasted  with  smallpox 
and  measles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  latter  eruptive  fevers  are  excluded 
bj  the  longer  period  of  invasion  in  both,  pain  in  the  loins  not  marked  in 
this  period,  absence  of  the  characteristic  eruption  of  yariota  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  the  non-occurrence  of  variolous  papules  and  vesicles  with  de- 
pression in  the  centre,  and  of  the  remission  of  fever  when  the  eruption 
appears ;  absence  of  coryza  and  bronchitis  which  belong  to  the  history  of 
mbeola,  and  of  certain  distinctive  characters  pertaining  to  the  eruption  of 
,   rubeola,  which  will  be  stated  in  treating  of  the  latter. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  diagnosis  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  ex- 
tremely mild  cases,  with  a  slight  eruption,  and  without  any  affection  of  the 
throat.  In  these  cases  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  roseola. 
The  differential  points  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  latter  in  the  next 
chapter;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  in  cases  in 
wbich  the  local  manifestation  is  confined  to  the  throat ;  that  is,  cases  in 
which  the  cutaneous  efflorescence  is  wanting.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
diagnosis  in  some  of  these  cases  must  be,  in  a  measure,  based  on  their  occur- 
rence during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina,  and  sometimes  on  the  occurrence 
of  well-marked  cases  in  members  of  the  same  family.  In  some  cases  of  doubt 
or  error,  the  sequels  of  scarlatina,  especially  those  pertaining  to  renal  disease, 
serve  to  correct  or  establish  the  diagnosis. 

A  highly  probable  diagnosis,  before  the  efflorescence  appears  on  the  skin, 
may  be  based  on  a  sudden  attack  of  vomiting,  with  high  febrile  movement, 
and  redness  of  the  fances,  in  a  subject  between  three  and  five  years  of  age, 
especially  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina. 

Proonosis.— There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  in  the  nosology  which  presents, 
in  different  cases,  wider  extremes  as  regards  gravity  than  scarlatina.  In 
malignant  cases  the  disease  is  rapidly  fatal.  The  proportion  of  these  cases 
▼aries  much  at  different  times  and  places.  Richardson  has  advanced  the 
opinion  that  the  relative  proportion  of  severe  and  mild  cases  is  always  about 
the  same,  viz.,  as  I  to  5,  there  being  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  mild 
eases  to  equalize  the  ratio  whenever  the  number  of  fatal  cases  is  large.  This 
opinion  is  opposed  to  common  observation.  The  prevailing  type  of  the 
disease,  in  some  seasons,  is  mild,  and  in  other  seasons,  severe.  Whether  this 
▼ariation  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  virulence  of  the  miasm,  or  to  adjunc- 
tive influences,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Aside  from  the  intensity  of  the  disease, 
the  danger  depends  on  complications  liable  to  occur  in  cases  which,  as  re- 
gards the  general  symptoms,  may  appear  to  be  mild.  The  symptoms  which 
denote  imminent  danger  from  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  are,  excessive  fre- 
qnency  of  the  pulse,  jactitation,  active  delirium  and  prostration,  the  mode  of 
dying,  in  these  cases,  being  by  asthenia. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  cases  in  which  the  throat  affection  is 
onosnally  severe.  If  laryngitis  ensue,  a  fatal  result  is  to  be  expected. 
Great  enlargement  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  denote  great 
danger.  If  gangrene  of  the  throat  or  mouth  occur,  recovery  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  Cases  characterized  by  hemorrhage  from  mucous 
membrane  and  petechia  or  vibices  are  generally  fatal. 
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UrseiDic  coma  and  convulsions  involve  imiDinefit  danger.  Uraemia  may 
become  developed  in  cases  which,  as  regards  the  general  symptoms,  appear 
to  be  mild.  In  the  following  case,  which  I  noted  twenty  years  ago,  sodden 
death  occurred  when,  from  the  apparent  mildness  of  the  disease,  there  were 
no  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger.  I  was  requested  to  see,  in  consul- 
tation with  my  friend,  Dr.  Pride,  a  girl  aged  eighteen,  whom  I  foond  is 
deep  coma,  the  respirations  irregnlar,  the  pulse  having  considerable  force. 
Death  took  place  two  hours  afterwards.  Dr.  Pride  stated  the  history  n 
follows :  She  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  some  time.  On  the  day  bat 
one  preceding  her  death,  she  was  attacked  with  scarlatina.  The  empties 
was  copious  and  the  throat  affection  slight.  Dr.  Pride  saw  her  at  tea 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  her  death.  She  was  then  sitting  up,  seemed  very 
comfortable,  and  shortly  after  retired  to  bed.  At  eleven  o'clock  her  mother, 
who  had  not  retired,  while  conversing  with  her  daughter,  observed  a  slight 
spasm,  the  eyes  rolled  upward,  and  found  that  she  was  unconscious.  Dr.  Pride 
was  immediately  sent  for,  and  arrived  in  a  few  moments.  On  his  arrival,  the  . 
patient  was  fully  conscious,  declared  she  was  quite  comfortable,  and  won- 
dered  at  the  anxiety  of  those  around  her.  She  had  aroused  a  few  momentt 
after  her  mother  had  become  alarmed,  and  was  not  conscious  that  anything 
unusual  had  occurred.  Dr.  Pride  remained  to  observe  the  patient  for  a  time. 
After  talking  jocosely  for  a  few  moments,  and  laughing  at  her  mother's  fears, 
she  appeared  to  drop  asleep,  and  Dr.  Pride  observed  that  she  breathed 
heavily  and  groaned.  He  was  told  that  this  was  not  unusual.  She  awoke 
repeatedly,  and  remarked  upon  her  audible  respiration.  At  length  Dr.  Pride 
observed  a  slight  tremor  and  a  rolling  upward  of  the  eyeballs.  He  imme* 
diately  attempted  to  arouse  her  with  partial  success,  but  she  speedily  fell 
into  complete  coma,  and  death  took  place  within  three  boors.  The  coma 
and  convulsions,  in  this  case,  it  is  presumed,  were  doe  to  ureemia,  but  the 
symptoms  relating  to  the  urine  had  not  been  ascertained  at  the  time  the  case 
occurred. 

Daily  examinations  of  the  urine,  in  cases  of  scarlatina,  are  highly  im- 
portant. The  presence  of  albumen  or  casts  should  always  excite  apprehen- 
sion, but  the  immediate  danger  is  proportionate  to  the  de6eiency  of  urea. 
The  patient  is  by  no  means  safe  after  albumen  has  disappeared  from  the 
urine,  if  casts  continue  to  be  found  in  the  sediment,  more  especially  if  the 
quantity  of  urine  be  small  and  the  speciBc  gravity  low. 

Richardson  and  others  have  reported  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  which  a 
fatal  result  was  due  to  the  formation  of  a  heart-clot  in  the  right  cardiae 
cavities. 

With  regard  to  the  fatality  from  scarlet  fever,  the  author  just  named  states 
that  the  mortuary  tables  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Great  Britain  show  the 
disease  to  be  more  fatal  in  towns  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and  that  amongst 
the  communicable  diseases  it  ranks  second  on  the  list,  the  fatality  being  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  returns  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  mild  scarlatina  do  not  call  for  active  measures  of 
treatment.  The  often-quoted  saying  of  the  English  Hippocrates^  that  scar- 
latina is  only  dangerous  through  the  officiousness  of  the  physician,  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  true  even  of  these  cases,  for,  be  the  disease  never  so  mild,  there 
is  a  liability  to  grave  complications  and  sequels.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  severe  scarlatina  the  malignancy  of  the  disease  renders  any 
treatment  unavailing.  With  respect  to  this  as  well  as  the  other  eruptire 
fevers,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  there  are  no  known  specific  remedies  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  arrested  or  controlled  ;  but  the  inference  by  no 
means  follows  that  judicious  measures  of  treatment  may  not  do  much  toward 
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affordin^T  relief  and  diminishing  the  fatality  from  the  dinease.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  a  comparison  of  different  collections  of  cases  with  reference  to 
the  rate  of  mortality  nnder  different  methods  of  treatment  is  of  little  value, 
on  account  of  the  wide  difersity  as  regards  severity  of  the  disease. 

Certain  measures  which  have  heretofore  been  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  scarlatina  are  now  regarded  as,  in  general,  opposed  by  sound  reasoning 
and  experience.  This  statement  applies  to  bloodletting,  active  purgatives, 
mercurial ization,  blisters,  and  emetics.  These  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  indi- 
cated, and,  if  not  indicated,  must  of  necessity  prove  hurtful.  From  the  fact 
that  measures  are  not  addressed  to  the  disease  per  se,  it  follows  that  the  ex* 
pectant  plan  is  to  be  pursued,  and  the  indications  are  to  be  drawn  from  par* 
ticular  symptoms,  events,  and  complications  in  individual  cases. 

In  the  majority  of  mild  cases,  hygienic  treatment  is  alone  required.  In 
addition  to  free  ventilation,  cooling  drinks,  and  light  nourishment,  the  hygi- 
enic treatment  should  embrace  measures  to  maintain  the  functions  of  the 
•kin.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  renal  disease,  as  a  complication  or  sequel,  is 
a  source  of  danger  in  these  cases,  attention  to  the  skin  is  important,  how- 
ever mild  may  be  the  disease.  The  tepid  bath  once  or  twice  daily  is  to  be 
recommended.  If  the  bath  be  not  practicable,  the  application  of  a  sheet 
wet  with  tepid  water  or  repeated  sponging  of  the  body  may  be  employed  in 
its  stead.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  more  the  functions  of  the  skin 
are  maintained  by  these  measures,  the  less  is  the  liability  to  an  affection  of 
the  kidneys  either  during  or  after  the  disease.  Exposure  to  cold  is  to  be 
avoided  both  while  the  disease  is  in  progress  and  in  convalescence,  but  care 
in  this  respect  should  not  lead  to  error  in  the  way  of  free  ventilation,  or  pf 
oppressing  the  patient  with  an  overplus  of  clothing.  Vigilance  or  restless- 
ness, if  not  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  bath,  the  wet  sheet,  or  sponging,  may 
indicate  anodyne  remedies.  Constipation  is  to  be  relieved  by  simple  ene- 
mas ;  other  symptoms  may  indicate  appropriate  palliative  remedies.  For 
the  affection  of  the  throat  the  chlorate  of  potassa  may  be  prescribed,  inter- 
nally and  as  a  gargle. 

In  some  cases,  frequently  the  leading  indication  is  derived  from  the  inten« 
•ity  of  the  febrile  movement,  as  denoted  by  the  increased  heat  of  the  body 
and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Insomnia,  restlessness,  and  delirium  are 
measurably  dependent  on  the  febrile  movement,  and  in  general  the  latter  is 
a  criterion  of  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  disease.  To  diminish  the  heat, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is  an  important  object  of  treatment. 
This  object  may  be  most  effectually  accomplished  by  the  use  of  water.  It 
was  in  this  disease  that  Currie  was  led,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  to 
employ  cold  affusions  with  a  happy  effect.  This  mode  of  applying  water  Is 
strongly  advocated  by  Trousseau,  who  states  that  he  has  employed  it  with 
highly  satisfactory  results  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  private  and  hospital 
practice.  It  is  doubtless  the  most  efficient  measure  to  be  employed  for  the 
relief  of  the  active  delirium  which  sometimes  occurs  in  this  disease.  The 
apparent  boldness  of  the  practice  renders  it  frequently  objectionable  on  the 
•core  of  popular  prejudice.  Frequent  sponging  of  the  body  doubtless  se- 
cures, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  results;  but,  probably,  the  use  of 
the  wet  sheet  is,  in  most  cases,  not  less  efficacious  than  the  cold  affusions  as 
practised  by  Currie.  In  employing  the  wet  sheet  as  a  sedative  and  diapho- 
retic measure,  water  is  to  be  used  at  about  the  temperature  of  70^  Fahr. ; 
the  patient,  stripped  of  all  clothing,  is  enveloped  in  the  sheet  and  closely 
covered  with  several  blankets.  The  procedure  is  that  practised  by  the  hydro- 
pathists  under  the  name  of  the  wet  pack.  Usually,  after  remaining  in  the 
pack  for  about  an  hour,  free  perspiration  is  induced.     The  pack  is  to  be  re- 
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moved  when  this  effect  occors,  the  body  wiped  drj,  and  the  patient  placed 
in  l>ed. 

There  is  abandant  testimony  to  the  valne  of  this  measure.  In  a  con?er- 
sation  with  the  late  John  Ware  many  years  before  his  death,  he  advocated 
it  in  strong  terms,  and  I  ha?e  repeatedly  made  trial  of  it  with  great  apparent 
benefit.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  advocated  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Mathewaon,  of 
Durham,  Conn.^  Dir^tly  after  the  application,  the  frequency  of  the  palie 
is  notably  lessened,  the  skin  becomes  comparatively  cool,  the  patient  is  trao- 
quill ized  and  obtains  refreshing  sleep.  tShe  measure  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  daily.  Its  effect  is  so  agreeable  that  patients  generally  desire  ill 
repetition.  There  is  no  occasion  for  fears  of  repelling  the  eruption.  The 
conditions  under  which  it  is  always  appropriate  are  increased  heat,  with  dry- 
ness of  the  skin  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  that  is,  intensity  of  febrile  move- 
ment 

In  malignant  cases  in  which  the  vital  powers  are  overwhelmed,  and  wheo- 
ever  the  intensity  of  the  disease  involves  a  tendency  to  death  by  astheoii, 
the  chief  reliance  must  be  on  snstaining  measures.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are 
indicated  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  together 
with  general  prostration.  I  have  witnessed  the  same  striking  benefit  from 
the  free  use  of  wine  or  spirits  in  certain  cases  of  scarlatina  as  of  typhos  or 
typhoid  fever.  Alcoholic  stimulants,  however,  are  not  to  be  given  withoat 
discrimination,  and  the  physician  is  to  be  gnided  in  their  use  by  watching 
their  immediate  apparent  effects,  precisely  as  in  other  essential  fevers.  Is 
children,  wine- whey,  milk-punch,  and  egg-nog  are  eligible  forms  for  the 
administration  of  stimulants  and  nourishment. 

Cases  of  so-called  scarlatina  anginosa,  in  addition  to  sustaining  treatment, 
call  for  measures  addressed  to  the  affection  of  the  throat     The  chlorate  of 
potassa  is  now  generally  considered,  and  probably  with  jnstice,  an  important 
remedy  in  these  cases.     From  one  to  two  drachms  may  be  given  daily.    The 
chlorine  mixture  is  highly  recommended  by  Watson  and  others.     The  for- 
mula for  this  mixture  has  been  already  given.'     Stimulating  or  caostic 
applications  to  the  pharynx  are  of  doubtful  utility.     The  difficulty  of  making 
them  in  children,  and  the  perturbation  occasioned  by  making  them  forciblj, 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  patients,  are  not  small  objections ;  but,  aside  from 
these  objections,  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  produce  a  beneficial  effect.    They 
have  been  deemed  important  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  resorption  of 
decomposed  matter  and  the  production  o{  septicemia ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  putrid  infection  of  the  blood  thus  induced  is  ever  an  element 
of  the  disease.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  local  applications  within 
the  pharynx  are  deemed  useful  by  many,  if  not  most,  physicians.     Of  caute- 
rizing applications,  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  generally  preferred.     Alumen, 
capsicum,  tannin,  and  the  borate  of  soda,  applied  in  solution  or  in  powder, 
have  been  much  used.     Antiseptic  applications,  by  gargling,  if  the  patient 
be  not  too  young,  or  made  by  means  of  a  sponge  if  the  resistance  be  not  too 
violent,  contribute  at  least  to  comfort     The  solution  of  chlorinated  soda 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water.    The 
permanganate  of  potash  may  also  be  used  iu  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain 
of  the  salt  to  five  ounces  of  water.     The  free  use  of  iced  drinks  is  useful  as 
regards  the  condition  of  the  throat.     The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  take 
into  the  mouth  small  pieces  of  ice  almost  ad  libitum  ;  and  for  young  children 

1  Medical  Communications  and  Proceedings  of  the  Connecticat  Medical  Sooietj,  May, 
1864.  The  communication  by  Dr.  Mathewaon  may  be  consulted  for  the  detaiU  of  tka 
operation  of  packing.  See,  also,  Sti lie's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  under  b0«<i 
of  Water  J  for  the  same  details,  and  for  the  management  of  cold  alTnsious. 

<  Vide  page  766. 
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a  cooTenient  plan  Is  to  confine  pieces  of  ice  in  a  gaaze  bag  which  may  be 
held  in  the  month,  as  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Saraael  Jackson,  of 
Northumberland,  Pa.  Externally  compresses  kept  wet  with  cold  water  may 
be  applied.  It  has  been  recommended  to  apply  ice  to  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
I  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  advise  the  pretty  free  nse  of  the 
tinetare  of  iodine  to  the  neck,  especially  if  there  be  mach  glandular  swelling. 
If  supparative  inflammation  ensue,  poultices  or  the  water  dressing  should  be 
applied.  Prof.  W.  T.  Oairdner  attaches  more  importance  to  the  inhalation 
ni  the  steam  of  hot  water,  continued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
fever,  than  to  any  other  measure  addressed  to  the  throat  affection.  He  states 
that  in  his  practice  this  supersedes  all  other  local  applications.* 

Extreme  pruritus  of  the  skin  is,  in  some  cases,  a  source  of  much  annoyance, 
preventing  sleep  and  increasing  the  constitutional  disturbance.  With  refer- 
ence especially  to  this  symptom,  some  years  ago  a  plan  of  treatment  origi- 
Dftted  in  Germany,  consisting  in  the  application  of  lard  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  the  rind  of  bacon  being  used  for  this  purpose.  This  plan  was  adopted 
to  some  extent  in  this  country.  It  relieves,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  pru- 
ritus, and  diminishes  the  febrile  excitement.  Other  applications,  however, 
leas  disagreeable  are  equally  efficacious.  Qlycerine  and  the  rose-water  oint- 
ment, recommended  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  may  be  substituted.  But  a  still 
better  substitute  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Dr.  P.  M.  Hastings,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  viz.,  glycerine  and  cologne- water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  the  former  to  four  or  five  parts  of  the  latter. 

Convulsions  are  generally  due  to  uraemia,  but,  occurring  early  in  young 
children,  they  may  be  incident  to  the  development  of  the  disease  without 
denoting  a  renal  complication.  They  are  less  frequent  in  children  in  the 
early  part  of  this  disease  than  in  variola.  Whether  uremic  or  otherwise,  if 
they  continue,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  indicated.  I  have  notes  of 
two  eases  in  which  this  measure  was  employed  with  immediate  relief,  and 
recovery  followed.  Trousseau  extols  compression  of  the  carotids,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  as  highly  efficacious  in  arresting  convulsions  in 
this  disease.' 

Uremic  phenomena,  in  addition  to  convulsions,  viz.,  cephalalgia,  disturb- 
ance of  vision,  or  coma,  render  prompt  measures  of  treatment  vastly  import- 
ant Saline  purgatives  or  elaterium  are  to  be  employed  at  once  to  eliminate 
nrea,  and  diaphoresis  should,  if  possible,  be  procured  by  the  use  of  the  warm  or 
hot  air  bath  or  the  wet  sheet.  Vomiting  or  purging  should  always  suggest  the 
ioqoiry  whether  they  be  not  due  to  uremia,  and,  if  so,  they  are  not  to  be 
arrested.  Albuminuria,  and  especially  a  deficiency  of  urea  in  the  urine, 
should  lead  to  measures  with  a  view  of  forestalling  the  effects  of  uremia. 
Fomentations  are  to  be  applied  over  the  loins,  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept 
loose  with  saline  laxatives,  and,  with  reference  to  this  object,  it  is  important 
to  produce  diaphoresis  by  means  of  the  warm  bath  or  the  wet  sheet. 

Restlessness  and  vigilance,  if  not  relieved  by  measures  of  treatment  already 
noticed,  may  require  anodyne  remedies.  The  succedanea  of  opium  are  to  be 
preferred,  viz.,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  etc.  If,  however,  they  are  not  effica- 
cious, opiates  are  to  be  given,  but  cautiously  in  young  children,  or  if  uremia 
be  threatened.  With  reference  to  the  liability  to  heart-clot,  Richardson 
advises  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  given  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated. 
Several  writers  have  strongly  advocated  this  remedy  as  exerting  a  special 
curative  influence  in  scarlatina. 

The  treatment  of  the  sequels  of  scarlatina  need  not  be  here  considered. 
The  most  frequent  of  the  important  sequels,  viz.,  acute  albuminuria,  bus 

>  Cliuical  Medicine,  Ediuburgh,  1862.  *   Vide  page  618. 
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been  considered  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. In  the  treatment  of  prnritos,  pericarditis,  rbeomatisofi,  and  chorea, 
are  involved  essentially  the  same  principles  as  when  these  affections  occur 
in  other  pathological  connections.  External  otitis  is  often  neglected,  and 
is  apt,  therefore,  to  continne,  and,  in  the  end,  lead  to  impairment  of 
hearing.  Daily  cleansing  the  ear  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  and  soap 
will  nsaally  prove  sufficient  to  effect  a  care ;  bat,  if  the  affection  continae 
in  spite  of  this  simple  measure,  which  from  its  very  simplicity  it  is  often 
difficult  to  enforce,  mild  astringent  injections  should  be  employed. 

I  will  add  a  remark  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  renal  disease  as  t 
sequel  of  scarlatina.  The  occurrence  of  this  sequel  being  generally  attributed 
to  cold,  it  is  common  to  confine  patients  within  doors  and  sometimes  even  to 
the  bed,  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  convalescence.  Regarding,  however, 
the  sequel  as  a  remnant  of  scarlatina,  this  extreme  care  is  annecessary.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe  the  same  precautions  with  regard  to  exposure  to  cold 
or  other  morbid  agencies  as  during  convalescence  from  any  acate  affection. 
Gestation,  out  of  doors,  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  useful  even  when  patients 
are  suffering  from  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy  following  scarlet  fever. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  protective  influence  against  scarlatina,  which  has 
been  imputed  to  belladonna.  For  the  conflicting  statistical  data  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  minute  doses  of  this  remedy  tend  to  render  the  system, 
for  the  time,  insusceptible  to  the  disease,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works 
treating  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  In  estimating  the  force  of 
evidence  for  and  against  the  assumed  prophyU&ctic  nature  of  the  remedy,  it 
is  to  be  considered  that  the  failures  to  afford  protection  are  the  positiTe 
facts.  A  certain  proportion  of  persons  do  not  contract  scarlet  fever,  how- 
ever great  the  exposure.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  proportion 
of  persons  among  those  exposed  at  any  particular  time  or  place,  who  are 
thus  naturally  insusceptible.  Of  those  who,  under  the  use  of  belladonna, 
fail  to  contract  the  disease,  it  may  be  said  that  they  might  have  been  naturally 
insusceptible,  whereas,  all  the  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  contracted 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  belladonna  militate  against  the  protective  power 
of  this  remedy.  Qiving  due  weight  to  this  consideration,  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  prophylactic  power  of  belladonna,  requires  that  the  number  of  failures 
shall  not  be  large ;  and,  judged  by  this  rule  of  evidence,  it  is  extremelj 
doubtful  if  there  be  any  ground  for  imputing  to  this  remedy  a  prophylactic 
power.  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered  that  to  prescribe  belladonna  as  a 
prophylactic  is  always  a  harmless  experiment,  and  is,  therefore,  only  objec* 
tionable  on  the  score  of  supererogation.  Moreover,  as  the  popular  mind 
has  been  directed  to  this  question,  the  wishes  of  friends  are  often  better 
satisfied  if  the  remedy  be  prescribed.  These  considerations  may  properij 
influence  the  physician.  The  following  are  the  directions  for  the  use  of  the 
remedy :  "  Dissolve  from  one  to  three  grains  of  fresh  and  well-prepared 
extract  of  belladonna  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  adding  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol  to  prevent  fermentation.  Of  this  solution  may  be  given,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  one  drop  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age,  to  be  so  ad- 
ministered for  two  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  danger  should  continue."^ 

I  Stills,  op.  oit. 
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CHAPTEE   VIII. 

ERUPTWE  FEVERS.— CoHCLCDBD. 

Bab«ota,  or  MoMles — Clinical  Hiitory — Caasation — Diagnoiin — Projpiioiif — Trtatment — 
BoMola — Snmmary  of  the  more  important  of  Uie  Differential  Characters  of  Variola, 
Scarlatina,  Bnbeola,  and  Roseola — Dengue. 

RuBBOLA,  80-ca11ed  from  the  red  color  of  the  eraption,  called  also  morbtOi, 
and  commonly  known  as  the  measiei,  is  a  disease  of  less  importance  than 
the  emptive  fevers  which  have  been  considered.  It  is  generally  a  mild  and 
often  a  trivial  disease ;  but  it  is  desirable  as  early  as  possible  to  discriminate 
it  from  the  other  eruptive  fevers ;  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  grave  complications,  it  is  occasionally  followed  by 
serioQS  sequels,  and,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  is  intrinsi- 
cally severe,  or  even  malignant  Hence,  rnbeola  is  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant disease. 

Rubeola,  like  scarlatina,  has  no  special  anatomical  characters  exclusive  of 
the  internal  and  external  efflorescence  which  is  most  conveniently  considered 
as  belonging  among  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I  shall  pass,  therefore, 
at  once  to  the  clinical  history. 

CuNiOAL  Htstort The  career  of  this  disease  is  subdivided,  like  the 

other  eruptive  fevers,  into  the  stages  of  invasion,  eruption,  and  desquamation, 
each  stage  claiming  separate  consideration. 

Sia^e  of  Invaiion, — The  distinctive  local  symptoms  In  this  stage  resemble 
those  of  a  common  cold,  or  rather  an  attack  of  influenza.  There  is  coryza, 
with  fr«N|nent  sneezing,  and  an  acrid  muco-serons  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 
The  eyes  are  irritable,  reddened,  and  watery.  Epiphora  is  sometimes  marked, 
the  tears  excoriating  the  face,  and  there  is  more  or  less  intolerance  of  light. 
Sobacnte  laryngitis,  denoted  by  hoarseness,  frequently  occnrs,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  bronchitis  are  generally  present,  the  cough  being  dry,  sonorous,  and 
painful.  Occasionally  the  pharynx  is  the  seat  of  subacute  inflammation. 
The  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  and  coryza  are  due  to  the  efflorescence  which  takes 
place  on  the  mncous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  prior  to  its  appearance  on 
the  akin.  With  these  local  affections,  which  vary  much  in  intensity  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  there  is  associated  more  or  less  febrile  movement,  accompanied 
by  irregular  chilly  sensations  and  shivering,  but  rarely  ushered  in  with  a 
distinct  chill ;  the  appetite  is  impaired  or  lost,  and  in  some  cases  nansea 
and  vomiting  occur;  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  with  debility  and  lassitude, 
•re,  in  general,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  febrile  movement.     The 

general  are  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  symptoms,  as  in  cases  of  in- 
oensa ;  they  are  less  intense  than  in  the  stage  of  invasion  in  variola  and 
•earlatina,  and  in  some  cases  are  slight.  Constipation  exists  in  some  cases, 
and  in  other  cases  there  is  diarrhoea.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  in  this 
stage,  chiefly  in  children.  In  general  they  are  not  indicative  of  danger. 
Bpistaxis  is,  in  some  cases,  a  prominent  symptom.  Spasm  of  the  glottis,  or 
false  croup,  is  an  occasional  symptom  in  young  children. 

The  average  duration  of  this  stage  is  four  days.     The  dnration  is,  there- 
fore, twenty-four  hours  longer  than  in  variola,  and  forty-eight  or  more  hours 
51 
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longer  than  in  scarlatina.  Cases  are  not  very  infrequent  in  which  the  dDra- 
tion  is  6?e,  six,  seven  days,  and  even  longer,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  but  three  or  two  days,  and  even  one  day  only. 

Stage  of  Eruption. — The  efflorescence  first  appears  on  the  temples  and 
forehead.  In  a  few  honrs  it  extends  over  the  head  and  neclc.  It  is  gradually 
diffased  over  the  body  and  extremities,  its  fall  development  oecopying  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hoars.  In  the  slowness  of  the  extension  of  the  rash 
over  the  cataneoas  surface,  this  fever  differs  from  variola  and  SGarlatina. 

The  ernption  at  first  presents  an  appearance  6f  minate  red  dots  or  species, 
which  soon  enlarge,  become  slightly  elevated,  and  tend  to  arrange  them- 
selves  in  circular  or  crescentic  forms.  The  papules  resemble  those  in  small- 
pox, prior  to  the  appearance  of  vesicles ;  but  they  are  larger  and  softer. 
They  bear  a  resemblance  to  flea-bites.  The  redness  momentarily  disappears 
on  pressure.  Increasing  in  number  and  size,  they  coalesce  and  form  blotches 
of  variable  dimensions,  with  curvilinear  or  semilunar  borders,  contrasting  in 
the  latter  respect  with  the  irregular  or  serrated  patches  of  efflorescence  in 
scarlatina.  The  eruption  in  some  cases  is  everywhere  confloent,  being  uni- 
formly diffased  over  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  cutaneous  anrface.  The 
color  of  the  eruption  is  a  dull  or  deep  red,  offering  a  contrast  to  the  crimson 
or  scarlet  redness  of  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence.  In  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  the  eruption  there  is  swelling,  which  is  most  marked  on  the 
'ace.  The  eruption  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  praritus.  Occa- 
sionally vesicles  are  intermingled  with  the  rubeolous  papules.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  eruption  it  begins  to  fade  on  the  face,  and  succeasiveiy  on  the 
trunk  and  extremities,  and  the  stage  of  desquamation  commences. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eruption  the  symptoms  denoting  coryza,  laryngitis, 
and  bronchitis  continue.  The  latter,  in  this  stage,  gives  rise  to  a  more  or 
less  abundant  expectoration,  consisting  of  greenish  or  yellowish  spota,  which 
are  frequently  nummular.  Dry  and  moist  bronchial  rales  are  frequently 
heard  on  auscultating  the  chest.  The  irritability  of  the  eyes  continues,  and 
not  infrequently  there  is  conjunctivitis.  Pharyngitis,  in  some  cases,  con- 
tinues, and  sometimes  the  iuflaroroation  extends  into  the  Eustachian  tube, 
•occasioning  partial  deafness.  The  febrile  movement  does  not  disappear  nor 
•diminish  with  the  development  of  the  eruption.  On  the  first  and  second  diiy 
of  the  stage  of  the  eruption,  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  may  rise  to  106° 
^and  109^  Fahr.  From  this  date,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  the 
^raperature  rapidly  diminishes.  Other  symptoms  denoting  constitutional 
•disturbance  are  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  febrile  movement  The 
latter,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  is  much  less  in  degree  than  in  scarlatina. 
The  tongue  is  generally  coated,  and  not  infrequently  the  elongated  papille, 
projecting  through  the  coating,  present  the  appearance  of  numerous  red 
points. 

Stage  of  Desquamation, — This  stage  may  be  considered  as  having  com- 
menced when  the  eruption  begins  to  fade.  The  duration  of  the  stage  is 
from  four  to  eight  days.  In  uncomplicated  cases  pursuing  a  favorable  course, 
this  stage  is  the  stage  of  convalescence.  Desquamation,  in  fact,  occurs  in 
^only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  It  may  be  more  or  less  marked.  It  is 
•always  furfuraceous,  the  epidermis  being  exfoliated  in  branny  sciiles,  not  in 
patches  or  flakes.  Coincident  with  the  decline  and  disappearance  of  the 
•eruption,  the  febrile  movement  diminishes  and  ceases.  More  or  less  cough 
and  expectoration  are  apt  to  continue  after  the  cutaneous  eruption  has  dis- 
appeared, and  persisting  conjunctivitis  is  not  uncommon.  Occasionally  the 
•eruption  on  the  skin  reappears  after  having  existed  for  the  usual  period  and 
^disappeared.     Diarrhoea,  usually  mild,  is  apt  to  occur  in  this  stage. 

The  career  of  the  disease  thus  extends  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days. 
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The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  clinical  history  embraces  cases  in  which  the 
disease  porsaes  its  ordinary  regular  course.  Anomalous  cases  occur,  the 
disease  in  some  being  severe  or  malignant,  and  in  others  unusually  mild. 
The  affections  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  larynx,  and  bronchial  tubes 
are  sometimes  wanting.  Writers  have  considered  these  cases  as  constituting 
a  variety  of  the  disease  called  rubeola  tine  caiarrho.  To  a  certain  extent, 
doubtless,  cases  which  have  been  considered  as  of  this  variety  have  been 
cases  of  roseola.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  that  cases  occur  in 
which  the  local  manifestations  are  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane ;  hence, 
another  variety  called  rubeola  sine  eruptione.  It  must  be  difficult  to  decide 
positively  that  rubeola  exists  when  the  cutaneous  efflorescence  is  wanting. 
In  the  cases  belonging  to  the  two  varieties  just  named,  the  disease  is  un- 
Qsoally  mild.  A  severe  form  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  petechiffi  and  hemorrhage  in  various  situations.  The  phenomena 
of  purpura  are  associated  with  measles  in  these  cases.  Of  this  rare  form 
of  the  disease  the  following  case  is  an  example :  The  patient  was  an  adult 
aged  about  25  years.  I  saw  him,  in  consultation,  during  the  stage  of  the 
eruption.  The  rubeolous  eruption  was  abundant,  presenting  the  character- 
istic appearances,  but  was  somewhat  darker  than  usual.  Scattered  among 
the  patches  of  efflorescence,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  were  petechia 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  There  was  hemorrhage 
from  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  blood  also  was  discharged  from  the  bowels  and 
was  contained  in  the  urine.  The  tongue  and  gums  were  pallid  except  at 
certain  points  which  were  stained  with  exuding  blood.  Blood  was  effused 
beneath  the  conjunctiva,  infiltrating  the  whole  surface  of  the  eyeball  except 
the  cornea.  I  saw  the  patient  on  two  successive  days.  On  the  first  day 
there  was  preternatural  beat  of  skin,  and  the  pulse  had  considerable  force, 
although  jfrequent.  On  the  second  day  the  surface  of  the  body  was  cool, 
the  pulse  was  very  small  and  feeble,  and  there  was  great  prostration.  The 
case  terminated  fatally.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  distinguished  as  hemor^ 
rhagie  rubeola.     It  has  been  called  also  rubeola  nigra. 

Gangrene  attacking  the  mouth  and  occasionally  the  anus,  vulva,  nose, 
longs,  and  larynx,  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  rubeola.  Other  mor- 
bid conditions  than  those  belonging  to  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  must 
concur  in  giving  rise  to  this  event.  It  has  been  observed  chiefly  in  young 
children  in  eleemosynary  institutions.  Aside  from  any  such  local  events,  or 
important  complications,  this  disease  sometimes  assumes  a  severe  form,  pre- 
senting the  ataxic  and  adynamic  symptoms  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
ending  fatally  from  an  intrinsic  tendency  to  death.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  extremely  rare. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  grave,  the  gravity 
is  dependent  on  complications.  The  important  complications  most  likely  to 
occur  are  seated  in  the  respiratory  system.  Diphtheritic  laryngitis  or  true 
croup  is  sometimes  developed.  Yalleix  observed  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  in  which  death  was  due  to  this  complication,  the  cases  occurring  at  a 
particular  season  among  foundling  children.  Capillary  bronchitis  is  another 
fatal  complication  liable  to  occur  in  children;  and  occurring  in  children  under 
three  years  of  age,  it  generally  destroys  life.  Trousseau  states  that  during 
an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Neckar  Hospital  in  1845  and  1846,  of  twenty- 
four  children  attacked  with  rubeola,  twenty-two  were  carried  off  by  this  com- 
plication. It  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice, 
pneumonitis,  however,  is  the  most  frequent  of  serious  complications.  This, 
in  young  children,  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  and  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
danger  in  adults.  Pleuritis  is  an  occasional  complication,  but  is  far  more 
infrequent  than  pneumonitis.     Croup,  capillary  bronchitis,  and  more  espe* 
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cially  pneamonitis,  are  not  less  likely  to  occur  aa  seqaela.  than  as  concomi- 
tants of  rubeola. 

A  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  generally  an  effect  of  some 
important  complication.  And  the  occurrence  of  an  important  complieatioa 
during  the  stage  of  the  eruption  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  notable  diminution,  and 
sometimes  retrocession  of  the  eruption.  Irregularity  as  regards  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  eruption  first  appears  is  sometimes  obserTed.  A  former 
colleague,  the  late  Prof.  B.  R.  Palmer,  has  related  to  me  a  case  coming 
under  his  obserfation,  in  which  the  efSorescence  first  made  ita  appearauce 
on  the  lower  extremities,  and  extended  thence  gradually  oTer  the  body, 
upper  extremities,  and  head. 

After  recovery  from  rubeola;  pnlmonary  tuberculosis  and  the  affection 
known  as  tuberculous  meningitis  are  obseryed  in  a  proportion  of  cases,  not 
large,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the  system  is  left  in  a  condition  favorable 
for  the  development  of  these  affections,  provided  the  tuberculous  diathesis 
exist.     The  practical  importance  of  this  fact  is  at  once  obvious. 

Causation — Rubeola,  like  scarlatina  and  variola,  is  a  communicable  dis- 
ease. The  infectious  miasm  is  not  only  received  by  those  brought  into  close 
proximity  to  persons  affected  with  the  disease,  but  it  may  be  transported  to 
a  distance  by  means  of  fomites.  Persons  contract  the  disease  from  the  miasm 
adherent  to  the  clothes  of  those  who  have  recently  visited  rubeolous  patients. 
Physicians  may  in  this  way  diffuse  the  disease. 

It  appears  to  be  settled  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  inoco- 
lation.  Prof.  John  E.  McGirr,  some  years  ago,  reported  fourteen  cases  iu 
which  the  disease  appeared  to  be  produced  by  inoculation ;  the  cases  were 
observed  in  the  Cathotic  Male  and  Female  Orphan  Asy^ms  at  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. The  inoculation  was  made  with  blood  drawn  from  an  exanthematoos 
patch  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.  The  disease  was  developed  after  a 
period,  from  the  date  of  the  inoculation,  varying  from  four  to  nine  dajs. 
The  disease  was  mild  and  in  no  case  proved  fatal,  whereas  of  fifteen  cases  in 
the  same  institution  in  which  the  disease  occurred  without  inoculation  five 
proved  fatal.  ^ 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  varies,  according  to  different 
authors,  within  widely  separated  limits,  viz.,  between  one  day  and  thirty  days. 
Probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  attack  occurs  from  six  to  ten  days  after 
exposure.  The  duration  was  within  these  limits  in  a  dozen  cases  under  mj 
observation,  in  which  the  time  of  exposure  could  be  definitely  fixed,  with  a 
single  exception,  in  which  the  duration  was  fourteen  days. 

The  disease  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  is  by  far  most  frequent  in 
young  subjects  after  the  period  of  dentition.  It  is  rare  before  the  epoch  just 
named.  After  fifteen  years  of  age  the  liability  to  it  diminishes.  It  may 
prevail,  however,  very  extensively  among  adults  of  different  ages,  who  are 
closely  thrown  together,  as  among  soldiers  in  military  camps.  Thus,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  late  civil  war  in  this  country,  21.676  cases  were  contained 
in  the  official  returns  to  the  Surgeon-Oeueral.'  Prevailing  as  an  epidemic' 
among  bodies  of  troops  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  it  attacked  nearly 
all  who  bad  never  experienced  the  disease  as  well  as,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
those  who  had  previously  had  it.  As  a  rule,  this  disease,  like  scarlatina  and 
variola,  renders  the  system  ever  afterward  insusceptible  to  it,  but  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  not  very  rare.  Well-authenticated  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
ease has  occurred  three  and  even  four  times  have  been  reported.    Prevailing 
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Id  camps,  schools,  hospitals,  and  communities  as  an  epidemic,  this  disease 
presents  at  different  times  a  great  diversity  as  regards  mildness  or  severity, 
and  the  tendency  to  particular  complications ;  in  other  words,  the  character 
of  different  epidemics  of  rubeola,  as  of  other  epidemics,  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form, bat  varies  much  in  different  seasons  and  localities. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  of  Ohio,  has  communicated  certain  observations  as 
showing  that  the  inhalation  of  the  fungi  of  wheat  straw  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing measles,  that  by  inoculating  with  the  spores  and  cells  of  the  fungi  of 
wheat  and  rye  straw  an  affection  may  be  produced  resembling  measles,  and 
that  persons  in  whom  this  affection  is  in  this  way  produced  are  rendered  in- 
susceptible to  measles.^  Referring  the  reader  to  the  communication  of  Dr. 
Salisbury,  it  will  be  found  that  the  facts,  although  interesting  and  worthy  of 
consideration,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusions  just  stated. 
Out  of  100  cases  occurring  among  soldiers,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Roberts  Barth- 
olow,  85  had  not,  and  only  15  had,  slept  or  lain  on  straw  or  hay  since  enlist- 
ment.' At  the  present  time  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  any  cause 
capable  of  producing  this  disease,  exclusive  of  contagion  and  infection. 

DiAGNOSiB. — The  diagnosis  of  rubeola,  after  the  appearance  of  the  efflo- 
rescence on  the  skin,  is  generally  unattended  with  any  difficulty.  The  diag- 
nostic characters  which  have  been  embraced  in  the  clinical  history  are  suffi- 
ciently distinctive.  The  more  important  of  these  are,  the  long  duration  of 
the  stage  of  invasion,  the  affection  of  the  air  passages,  the  appearance  of  the 
emption  almost  invariably  first  on  the  face,  and  its  gradual  diffusion  over  the 
body ;  the  color  of  the  eruption,  its  papular  character,  the  softness  of  the 
papules,  and  the  tendency  to  assume  a  crescentic  arrangement.  8o  far  as  the 
eruption  is  concerned,  early  in  the  eruptive  stage  there  is  some  resemblance 
to  the  papules  of  smallpox ;  but  the  differential  points  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  treating  of  the  latter  disease  should  enable  the  practitioner  to  make 
the  discrimination.  In  a  case  of  rubeola  in  which  the  cutaneous  efflorescence 
is  not  abundant,  and  the  air-passages  are  unaffected,  the  disease  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  roseola ;  but  the  eruption  in  these  two  affections  differs, 
and,  moreover,  such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  Cases  in  which  the  air-pass- 
ages are  alone  affected,  that  is,  in  which  there  is  no  cutaneous  efflorescence, 
hardly  admit  of  a  positive  diagnosis,  but  such  cases  are  also  extremely  rare. 
Their  occurrence  during  the  prevalence  of  rubeola  in  persons  known  to  have 
been  exposed  is  chiefly  the  ground  on  which  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  positiveness  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  the  efflorescence  on  the  skin.  The  occurrence,  however,  of  coryza,  irrita- 
bility of  the  eyes,  and  bronchitis,  with  more  or  less  febrile  movement,  in  per- 
sons who  have  never  had  measles  at  a  time  when  the  disease  is  prevailing 
renders  a  diagnosis  during  the  period  of  invasion  highly  probable.  The 
diagnosis  is  sometin^s  delayed,  by  the  early  occurrence  of  complications, 
which  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  the  disease,  especially  as  regards 
the  eruption.  The  appearance  of  the  latter,  however,  sooner  or  later,  cer- 
tainly in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  removes  the  difficulty  which  may  pre- 
Tioosly  have  existed. 

Of  this,  as  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  the  diagnosis  in  the  negro  must,  of 
coorse,  be  based  on  other  points  than  those  relating  to  the  color  of  the  erup- 
tion. "  In  the  pure  negro,  the  eruption  appears  as  yellowish  spots  slightly 
elevated,  and  giving  a  sensation  of  roughness ;  in  the  mulatto,  as  a  dusky- 

I  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jalj,  1862. 

*  Synopsis  of  a  Report  npon  Camp-Measles,  based  upon  an  analysis  of  100  cases. 
Amarioan  Medical  Times,  May,  1864. 
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browD,  ill  defined ;  and  in  the  lighter  shades,  more  distinct,  reddish-brown 
spots,  approachin|^  the  characteristics  of  the  eruption  in  the  white.'' 

Prognosis. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  this  disease  is  ordinarily 
presented  in  practice,  it  is  either  mild  or  unattended  with  danger.  But  in 
a  certain  proportion  'of  cases  the  disease  is  severe  and  dangerous.  The 
severity  and  danger  are  due  to  the  anomalous  events  and  complicatioos 
which  have  been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history.  The 
number  of  cases  fatal  from  the  coexistence  of  capillary  bronchitis,  diphtheritic 
laryngitis,  pneumonia,  etc.,  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  rate  of  mortality 
differs  greatly  at  different  times  and  places,  so  that  the  statistics  of  any 
particular  epidemic  would  not  furnish  results  applicable  generally  to  the 
disease.  Woodward  states  that  of  the  21,676  cases  contained  in  the  official 
returns  fh>m  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  year  of  the  late  civil 
war,  there  were  551  deaths. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  regular  cases,  the  disease  calls  for  nothing  bat 
palliative  measures  and  attention  to  hygiene.  The  cough  may  be  palliated 
by  anodynes,  and  these  may  also  be  indicated  by  restlessness  or  vigilance ; 
and  for  the  febrile  movement,  if  considerable,  gentle  diaphoretic  and  re- 
frigerant remedies  may  be  prescribed.  The  object  of  treatment  in  these 
cases  is,  simply,  to  render  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible;  the  disease 
pursues  a  favorable  course  without  any  therapeutical  interference.  Many  cases 
are  treated  with  domestic  remedies  without  coming  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  physician.  It  is  a  widely  diffused  popular  notion  that  saffron  {crocus 
sativus)  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  this,  as  well  as  the  other  eruptive  fevers, 
given  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  eruption.  There  is  little  ground 
fbr  this  notion,  but  the  remedy  is  harmless.  Cathartics  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  eruptive  fevers,  are  not  indicated,  and  are  likely  to  do  harm.  Emetics 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  indicated. 

In  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  rendered  severe  by  complications,  the 
treatment  will  have  reference  to  the  latter.  The  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment, in  these  cases,  are  the  same  as  when  the  complicating  affections  occur 
in  other  pathological  connections.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  repetition  to 
consider  the  indications  derived  from  the  different  complications.  A  prac- 
tical question  relates  to  the  retardation,  diminution,  or  retrocession  of  the 
eruption  in  some  complicated  cases.  Is  it  important  to  resort  to  active 
measures  designed  to  promote  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  7  The  im- 
portance of  this  object  of  treatment  has  doubtless  been  much  exaggerated. 
Certain  measures  employed  for  this  object,  such  as  emetics,  active  stimulants, 
the  hot  or  vapor  bath,  and  overloading  the  body  with  clothing,  are  not  to 
be  employed.  This  general  rule  may  be  adopted,  viz.,  measures  should  not 
be  employed  for  this  object,  if,  aside  from  the  object,  the  measures  are  likely 
to  be  hurtful.  The  tepid  bath,  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  sinapisms,  or 
other  rubefacient  applications  to  the  skin,  are  not  excluded  by  this  rule.  It 
is  to  be  considered  that  the  complications  do  not  occur  in  consequence  of 
the  eruption  being  delayed  or  insufficient,  or  striking  in,  but  the  latter  are 
rather  effects  of  the  former. 

Cases  presenting  ataxic  or  adynamic  symptoms,  either  with  or  without 
complications,  claim  the  tranquillizing  and  supporting  measures  indicated  in 
other  diseases  with  the  same  symptoms. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  liability  to  scrofulous  or  tuberculoos 
affections  after  recovery  from  this  disease.  Patients  should  be  placed  under 
hygienic  influences  which  will  tend  to  invigorate  the  system,  with  a  view  to 
obviate  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  these  affections. 
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ROSEOLA. 

The  ernpttve  fever  called  roseola,  or  rose  rash,  sometimes  cvMed  false  measles, 
is  an  affection  of  very  little  importance,  exclusive  of  the  liability  of  confoand- 
infT  it  with  robeola  and  scarlatina. 

The  eroption  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  constitotional  distnrbance  for 
one  or  two  days.  These  symptoms  are,  cephalalgia,  loss  of  appetite,  with 
sometimes  nansea  and  vomiting,  and  occasionally  diarrhoea,  chilly  sensations, 
febrile  movement,  and  general  malaise.  In  young  children  convulsions  may 
occur.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  more  or  less  marked  and  frequently 
very  slight.  The  affection  of  the  throat  and  the  affection  of  the  air-passages, 
which  belong'  to  the  history  of  scarlatina  and  rubeola  in  the  stage  of  inva- 
sion, are  wanting  in  roseola. 

The  eruption  appears  in  the  form  of  rose-colored  spots  or  patches  which 
are  not  elevated,  the  redness  disappearing  momentarily  on  pressure.  It 
appears  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  not  commencing  on  the  head  and 
extending  over  the  body  as  in  rubeola.  Frequently  it  appears  on  the  body 
and  extremities  and  not  on  the  face.  It  continues  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  only  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  disappears  without  desquama- 
tion, and  is  liable  to  return.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  considerable 
pmritos.  The  affection  has  neither  sequels  nor  complications.  It  may, 
however,  oecnr  in  the  course  of  other  affections,  especially  in  the  stage  of 
Invasion  in  varioloid,  in  articular  rheumatism,  and  in  epidemic  cholera  after 
reaction.  It  has  no  gravity.  One  attack  affords  no  protection  against  re- 
earrences.  It  is  oftener  presented  in  females  than  in  males.  It  prevails  not 
infrequently  as  an  epidemic,  and  chiefly  during  the  summer  season.  Some 
authors  consider  it  to  be  contagious. 

Attention  to  the  foregoing  points  will  suffice  for  the  discrimination  of  the 
affection  from  scarlatina  and  rubeola.     It  does  not  call  for  treatment. 

The  use  of  the  balsam  of  copaiva  by  some  persons  induces  an  efflorescence 
analogous  to  that  of  roseola.  A  variety  of  the  affecUon  belongs  to  the 
history  of  syphilis. 

SUMMARY  OF  THI  MORI  IMPORTANT  DIFFERINTIAL  OHA- 
RACTIR8  OF  VARIOLA,  SCARLATINA,  RUBEOLA,  AND  RO- 
SEOLA. 

Period  of  Incubation The  average  period  in  variola  from  10  to  14  days ; 

in  scarlatina  from  1  to  6  days ;  in  rubeola  from  6  to  10  days. 

Stage  of  Invasion. — Duration  in  variola  from  2  to  3  days ;  in  scarlatina 
from  I  to  2  days ;  in  rubeola  from  4  to  5  days ;  in  roseola  from  1  to  2  days. 
In  variola,  whitish  or  ash-colored  spots  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  some- 
tiroes  a  cutaneous  efflorescence ;  lumbar  pain  in  a  marked  degree.  In  scar- 
latina, efflorescence  and  sometimes  exudation  in  throat ;  febrile  movement 
often  notably  intense.  In  rubeola,  coryza,  irritability  of  eyes,  hoarseness, 
and  loud  barking  cough. 

Stage  of  Eruption. — In  variola,  eruption  appearing  first  on  face  and 
wrists  and  gradually  extending  over  cutaneous  surface.  The  eruption  at 
first  maculated,  next  papular,  next  vesicular,  more  or  less  of  the  vesicles 
nmbilicated,  and  finally  the  eruptiou  pustular.  The  eruption  aborting  at 
diffierent  stages  in  cases  of  varioloid.  The  eruption  in  varicella  differing  in 
being  vesicular  at  first,  the  vesicles  not  nmbilicated,  and  not  becoming  pus- 
tular ;  also  in  the  short  duration  of  the  stage  of  eruption.     The  febrile  move- 
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ment  in  yariola  remittiDg  or  ceasing  with  the  appearance  of  the  eraption. 
In  scarlatina  the  eruption  frequently  appearing  on  the  chest  and  opper 
extremities  before,  or  simultaneously  with,  its  appearance  on  the  face  and 
neck.  The  eroption  rapidly  diffused  over  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  erup- 
tion of  a  scarlet  color,  not  elevated,  assuming  the  form  of  patches  witk 
irregular  or  serrated  borders,  or  existing  continnously  over  the  whole  surface. 
The  tongue  resembling  a  ripe  strawberry.  In  rubeola  the  eraptloB  sppearing 
first  on  the  head  and  gradually  extending  over  the  cutaneous  sarface.  The 
color  a  dull  or  deep  red.  The  eruption  elevated,  and  the  coaleacing  papaki 
(fronped  in  crescentic  forms.  Febrile  movement  not  diminished  at  the  tisM 
the  eruption  appears.  In  roseola  the  eruption  appearing  irregolariy  on 
different  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  color  rose-red.  Tl^  emption 
not  elevated.  The  febrile  movement  slight.  No  affection  of  ihe  throat  or 
air-passages. 

Stage  of  Desquamation, — ^In  variola,  concretion  of  pus  and  the  formation 
of  crusts  or  scabs.  In  scarlatina  the  epidermis  exfoliated  sometimes  in 
branny  scales  and  sometimes  in  large  flakes  or  patches.  In  rubeola,  desqua- 
mation frequently  wanting,  and,  when  it  occurs,  always  furfaraceous.  Is 
roseola,  no  desquamation. 

CompUcations  and  Sequels, — In  variola,  no  special  tendency  to  any  ptr« 
ticular  complications  or  sequels,  but  erysipelas,  furunculi,  and  snbcotaneooi 
abscesses  not  uncommon.  In  scarlatina,  a  special  tendency  to  renal  disease, 
leading  frequently  to  general  dropsy  and  involving  danger  from  nrsMnit. 
In  rubeola,  tendency  to  pulmonary  affections,  viz.,  capiUary  bronchitis, 
diphtheritic  laryngitis,  and  pneumonitis,  more  especially  the  latter.  Liability 
to  tuberculous  affections  after  recovery.  In  roseola,  no  complicatioas  aor 
sequels. 

DENOUB. 

The  following  succinct  account  of  the  epidemic  affection  commonly  called 
dengue^  an  unclassical  name  of  uncertain  derivation,  is  based  chiefly  on  com- 
munications by  Prof.  Dickson,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Wragg,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Campbell, 
and  Prof.  Fenner,  describing  the  affection  as  it  occurred  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  New  Orleans,  in  the  year  1850.     Prof.  Dickson*s  name 
is  especially  identified  with  the  affection  from  his  having  been  the  historiao 
of  its  visitation  in  this  country  in  1828,  and  he  has  contributed  more  large!/ 
to  what  is  known  respecting  it  than  any  other  writer.     Collated  abstracts 
from  the  communications  just  referred  to  are  contained  in  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Practical  Medicine  to  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1851,  of  which  committee  the  author  of  this  work  was  chairman.     For  a 
fuller  account  of  the  affection  than  is  consistent  with  the  scope  of  this  work, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  that  report,  and  to  the  writings  of  Dickson.^ 

The  affection  prevailed  extensively  in  the  West  India  Islands  in  1827  and 
1828,  and  about  the  same  time  in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  States  of  this 
country.  An  affection  supposed  to  be  the  same  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  io 
1780,  and  was  described  by  Rush.  It  was  then,  as  since,  frequently  known 
as  the  breakbone  fever.  Other  epidemics  supposed  to  be  identical  hare 
occarred  at  various  periods  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Cocke  and  Cop- 
land apply  to  an  epidemic  affection  supposed  to  be  the  same  the  name  i<^^ 
iatina  rheumatica. 

The  development  of  the  affection  is  either  abrupt  or  slow.  The  symptoms 
attending  its  development  are  anorexia,  chilly  sensations,  but  rarely  a  pro- 

1  Transaotiona  Am.  Med.  Association,  vol.  iv.,  1851. 
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ooanced  chill,  langnor,  lassitude,  and  general  malaise.  These  symptoms 
exist  in  some  cases  for  only  twenty-foor  hours,  but  in  other  cases  for  several 
days  before  the  affection  is  fully  developed. 

After  the  access  or  forming  period  follows  a  febrile  stage  or  a  paroxysm 
of  fever.  The  duration  of  the  febrile  movement  varies  from  nine  hours  to 
three  or  foor  days,  the  average  duration  being  about  thirty-six  hours. 
Doriog  this  stage,  and  sometimes  during  the  access,  acute,  often  excruciat- 
ing, pains  in  the  head,  eyes,  muscles  of  the  neck,  loins,  and  extremities  are 
prominent  traits  of  the  affection ;  hence  the  name  breakbone  fever.  The 
pains  diminish  or  disappear  with  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  and  the  patient; 
who  had  taken  to  the  bed  with  the  onset  of  fever,  is  now  able  to  sit  up,  and 
complains  only  of  debility  ;  perhaps  he  returns  to  his  accustomed  avocations. 
But  in  four  or  6ve  days  the  pains  often  return,  with  frequently  a  recurrence 
of  the  febrile  movement,  debility,  and  malaise,  compelling  a  return  to  the 
bed. 

In  the  great  majority  of  eases,  an  eruption  occurs  at  a  variable  period 
after  the  febrile  paroxysm.  The  eruption  presents,  in  different  cases,  a 
diversity  of  characters.  It  resembles  in  some  cases  very  closely  the  eflBores- 
cenee  of  scarlatina.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  unlike  the  eruption  of  rubeola. 
It  18  sometimes  papular,  like  either  lichen  or  urticaria,  and  it  is  sometimes 
▼esicalar,  like  either  sudamina  or  varicella.  Erysipelas  and  purpura  are 
occasionally  observed.  Hemorrhage  fh>m  the  nose,  mouth,  bowels,  and 
Qteros  occurs  in  some  cases. 

The  convalescence  is  often  tedious ;  the  recovery  of  strength,  appetite,  etc., 
ifl  apl  to  be  slow.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  eight  days. 
Relapses  are  not  infrequent.  As  regards  incidental  events  and  sequels, 
convulsions,  in  children,  occasionally  usher  in  the  attack ;  delirium,  like  that 
of  delirium  tremens,  has  been  observed  succeeding  protracted  vigilance,  and 
in  pregnant  women  miscarriage  is  apt  to  take  place.  A  rheumatic  condition 
of  the  joints,  abscesses,  boils,  and  carbuncles  are  not  infrequent  sequels. 

The  extent  of  prevalence  of  this  epidemic  in  Charleston  and  other  places 
is  remarkable.  Dickson  states  that  all  the  members  of  numerous  large  house- 
holds were  attacked  without  a  single  exception,  and  of  his  own  family, 
eleven  io  number,  he  alone  escaped.  Wragg  computes  the  number  of  cases  at 
one  time  in  Charleston  at  10,000,  and  during  the  epidemic  seven  or  eight-tenths 
of  the  population  were  affected.  All  classes  are  attacked,  persons  of  cither 
sex,  children  and  octogenarians.  As  an  illustration  of  its  universal  preva- 
lence, the  editor  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  his  issue 
for  December,  1849,  apologized  for  typographical  errors  by  saying  that 
''the editor,  publisher,  and  printers  were  all  suffering  from  breakbone fever,^^ 
In  the  village  of  New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  the  population  in  1851  did  not 
exceed  250.  Dr.  Dnperier  states  that  in  six  weeks  210  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  village,  and  about  40  from  the  neighborhood,  had  gone  through  the 
disease. 

The  duration  of  epidemics  is  brief,  ceasing  usually  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Of  the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  special  cause,  nothing  definite  is 
known.  Dickson  regards  the  affection  as  contagious.  This  opinion  is  opposed 
by  the  rapid  and  almost  simultaneous  diffusion  of  the  affection,  by  the  limi- 
tation of  its  prevalence  to  towns  or  within  a  circumscribed  area,  and  the 
short  duration  of  epidemics.  It  is  an  affection  chiefly  occurring  in  warm 
elimatea,  and  prevails  especially  In  cities  and  large  towns.  To  the  latter 
nle  there  are,  however,  striking  exceptions. 

This  affection,  although  extremely  distressing,  and  presenting  not  infre- 
quently severe  symptoms,  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal.  Its  apparent  inten- 
sity ia  io  striking  contrast  to  the  absence  of  danger. 
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to  the  f&oces  become  affected,  the  affection  is  not  be  considered  as  spreading 
to  these  parts,  but  they  are  consecntiveiy  invaded,  that  is,  the  affection  of 
these  parts,  as  of  the  fauces,  is  a  local  manifestation  of  the  constttutional 
disease.    This  consideration  has  an  important  practical  bearing. 

The  parts  communicating  with  the  fauces  are  not  the  only  parta  liable  to 
be  affected  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  The  meatus  anditonus  extemns,  the 
anus,  the  Tulva,  and  prepuce,  are  sometimes  affected.  The  exudation  alio 
appears  in  some  cases  on  the  skin  in  parts  excoriated,  as  behind  the  ean, 
on  vesicated  sniffiaces,  ulcers,  leech-bites,  in  short,  wherever  the  skin  is  de- 
prived of  tl^e  epidermis.  Exceptionally  the  local  affection  may  be  seated 
in  some  one  or  more  of  the  parts  which  have  been  named,  exclusive  of  the 
fauces,  the  latter  remaining  unaffected.  Different  cases  differ  as  regards  the 
number  of  parts  affected.  Parts  other  than  those  primarily  affected  are 
liable  to  be  invaded  at  any  time  during  the  career  of  the  disease. 

There  are  no  ascertained  anatomical  characters  of  this  disease  in  addition 
to  those  belonging  to  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  certain  portions  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  skin.  Morbid  appearances  of  internal  organs, 
which  may  be  found  after  death,  are  due  to  coincident  affections  or  compli- 
cations. 

Clinioal  Histort. — Diphtheria  presents  in  different  cases  such  differ- 
ences as  regards  general  and  local  symptoms,  the  latter  incident  especially 
to  the  localizations  of  the  diphtheritic  affection,  that  some  writers  ha?e 
instituted  several  varieties  of  the  disease.  Without  adopting  formally  any  of 
these,  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  important  diversities  in  connection  with 
the  symptomatology. 

A  marked  point  of  difference  relates  to  the  development  of  the  disease. 
The  attack  is  sometimes  acute,  commencing  with  a  chill  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, which  is  followed  by  high  febrile  movement.  But  not  infrequently 
the  development  is  gradual  and  insidious,  the  patient  complaining  of  indefinite 
ailments,  and  the  characteristic  affection  of  the  throat  being  discovered  on 
inspection,  when  there  were  few  or  no  local  symptoms  pointing  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  disease.  As  stated  by  Prof.  Clark,  "  the  initiatory  symptoms 
have  no  definite  relation  to  the  future  severity  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  parts 
which  are  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  exudation/"  After  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  are  naturally  divided  into  general  and 
local,  the  latter  being  referable  especially  to  the  parts  affected  with  diphtheritic 
inflammation. 

The  affection  of  the  fauces  is  rarely  accompanied  with  notable  pain  or 
soreness,  hence  a  liability  to  overlook  its  existence.  The  sensibility  of 
the  parts  appears,  in  some  cases,  to  be  diminished.  Deglutition  is  some- 
times painful,  but  in  other  cases,  unattended  with  pain.  Incomplete  paraly- 
sis of  the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition,  which  will  be  noticed  as  a  seqoel, 
is  sometimes  a  concomitant  of  the  disease,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  diffi- 
cnlty  of  swallowing,  especially  liquids.  These  may  regurgitate  through  the 
nose.  If  the  exudation  be  abundant  and  loose,  pharyngeal  rales  with  respi- 
ration occur,  especially  during  sleep.  The  breath  in  some  cases  is  notably 
fetid,  suggesting  the  idea  of  gangrene  of  the  throat  or  lungs,  events  not 
frequent  in  the  history  of  the  disease.  The  extension  of  the  false  mem- 
brane over  more  or  less  of  the  buccal  mucous  surface  occasions  more  or  less 
pain  in  connection  with  the  introduction  into  the  month  of  food  or  drinks, 
together  with  ptyalism,  stiffness  of  the  parts,  involving  difficulty  of  articula- 
tion and  absence  of  taste.     The  affection  of  the  anterior  nares  is  preceded 

I  Leotures  on  Diphtheria.    American  Medioal  Times,  vol.  ii.,  1861. 
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and  accompanied  by  a  discharge  which  prodaces  irritation  and  swelling  of 
the  npper  lip,  limited  to  one  side  of  the  lip  if  one  nostril  only  be  affected. 
In  other  situations  accessible  to  view,  on  a  m neons  surface  or  on  the  skin, 
the  diphtheritic  inflammation  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  pain  and  soreness, 
and  is  attended  bj  a  sero-purulent  discharge,  variable  in  quantity,  frequently 
ichorous  and  sometimes  fetid,  gangrene  and  ulcerations  occurring  very  rarely. 
As  a  rule,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  is  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the 
local  affection  and  the  abundance  of  the  exudation.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  fact  that  the  gravity  depends  on  the  local  affection — the  latter  is  a  cri- 
terion, not  the  cause,  of  the  former. 

The  symptoms  denoting  an  invasion  of  the  larynx  are  essentially  those  which 
belong  to  the  history  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis  or  true  croup.  These  have  been 
already  considered.*  Cough,  having  more  or  less  of  the  characters  known 
as  croupous,  feebleness  of  the  voice  with  elevation  of  pitch,  or  aphonia^  and 
labored,  stridulous  respiration,  point  to  this  most  serious  localization  of  the 
affection.,  The  embarrassment  of  respiration  is  increased  paroxysmally,  as 
in  simple  laryngitis  or  in  true  croup,  from  the  addition  of  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  glottis.  Swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  may  be  suflScient 
to  occasion  some  obstruction  to  respiration  without  an  invasion  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  laryngitis  may  be  excluded  so  long  as  the 
Toice  remains  unaffected.  I  have  all  along  referred  to  diphtheritic  laryngitis 
or  true  croup  as  an  affection  distinct  from  the  disease  under  present  consid- 
eration. The  reasons  for  this  will  be  stated  in  connection  with  the  patho- 
logical character  of  diphtheria.  Diminished  respiratory  murmur  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  respiratory  function  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
laryngeal  obstruction,  with  the  presence  of  moist  bronchial  rales,  denote  an 
extension  of  the  affection  to  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Passing  to  symptoms  not  directly  referable  to  the  parts  affected  with 
diphtheritic  inflammation,  different  cases  differ  widely  as  respects  the  amount 
of  constitutional  disturbance.  Irrespective  of  an  affection  of  the  larynx, 
which  of  necessity  involves  great  danger,  cases  are  either  mild  or  more  or 
less  severe.  In  some  mild  cases  the  disease  is  almost  trivial,  patients  not 
taking  to  the  bed  and  even  scarcely  heeding  the  disease.  Bnt,  however  mild 
cases  may  be  at  the  outset  or  during  more  or  less  of  the  career  of  the  dis- 
ease, there  is  always  a  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  diphtheritic  inflamma- 
tion in  new  sitoationd,  to  the  development  of  grave  symptoms,  and  to  im- 
portant sequels.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  mild  throughout  its 
career,  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  conflned  to  the  fauces,  or,  excep- 
tionally, to  a  limited  space  in  some  other  situation. 

In  cases  of  greater  or  less  severity,  the  clinical  history  embraces  symptoms 
referable  to  the  different  anatomical  systems,  vis.,  the  circulatory,  cutaneous, 
respiratory,  digestive,  nervous,  and  urinary. 

The  pnlse  in  some  cases  becomes  very  frequent ;  in  other  cases  the  accele- 
ration is  moderate,  and  it  is  sometimes  slight.  In  the  course  of  the  disease 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  at  first  more  or  less  rapid,  and  afterward  suddenly 
fUling  below  the  average  of  health.  Aside  from  frequency,  the  pulse  is  soft 
or  compressible,  not  denoting  augmented  power  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is 
sometimes  irregular — a  symptom  of  unfavorable  omen,  if  it  be  independent 
of  pre-existing  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils 
is  not  an  infrequent  symptom ;  it  occurs  occasionally  from  the  throat  and 
month.  Epistaxis  is  sometimes  so  profuse  as  to  require  mechanical  means 
for  its  arrest.  Under  these  circumstances  it  denotes  great  gravity  and  dan- 
ger, and  hemorrhage  in  other  situations  is  to  be  regarded  as  ominous. 

I  Vide  page  224. 
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The  skin  rarely  presents  mnch  increase  of  heat.  Id  soine  cases  there  is 
no  increase,  and  not  infreqaentlj  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  sarface  be- 
comes cool  or  cold.  Petechial  spots  or  ecchyraoses  are  sometimes  obsenred, 
occurring  generally  in  connection  with  hemorrhage  from  mncons  surfaces. 
In  grave  cases  the  skin  presents  an  ansemic  aspect,  even  when  hemorrhage 
has  not  occurred.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  air-passages  become  affected, 
there  is  more  or  less  lividity  of  the  surface,  especially  marked  on  the  face  and 
prolabia.  The  disease  has  no  characteristic  eruption ;  rose-spots  are  some- 
times observed  and  other  forms  of  eruption,  viz.,  erythema  nodosum,  urtica- 
ria, and  sudamina,  but  these  are  accidental. 

The  symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  system  are  due  to  diphtheritic 
inflammation  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  These  have 
been  already  referred  to  among  the  symptoms  incident  to  the  local  affections 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  If  life  continue  sufficiently,  false  membrane,  ia 
the«e  cases,  is  expectorated,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  hollow  tubes  like  mac- 
caroni,  bot  generally  in  patches  of  irregular  size  and  shape. 

The  desire  for  food  is  generally  either  notably  diminished  or  lost.  Aside 
from  pain  and  difficulty  in  deglutition,  or  the  suffering  caused  by  food  and 
drinks  when  the  month  is  affected,  there  is  often  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
Bourishmeni,  so  that,  in  children,  aliment,  if  given  at  all,  must  be  forcibly 
administered.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  prominent 
symptom.  This,  as  well  as  anorexia,  is  serious  from  its  interference  with 
alimcBUtion.  I^iarrfaoea  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  a  symptom  of  bad  omen. 
Ia  the  cas«s  in  which  the  diphtheritic  affection  extends  into  the  oesophagus, 
fake  Bcabraiie  is  expelled  by  vomiting  in  the  form  of  ribbons,  provided 
de«th  do  nol  lake  place  before  the  exfoliation  is  completed. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  mind  is  unaffected.  Slight  passive  deliriom 
occasioaallT  occurs,  and  sometimes  the  delirium  is  active.  The  latter  denotes 
gnNit  gravitT  of  the  disease.  Convulsions  and  coma  are  rare,  but  both  are 
of  occasional  occnrrence.  Convulsions  have  been  observed  at  all  periods  of 
the  dis^ease ;  coma  is  the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  termination.  It  remains  to  be 
ascertained  whether  coma  and  convulsions,  occurring  in  this  disease,  are 
gi^nerally  due  to  nrsemia. 

Albuminuria  is  a  frequent  symptom.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  is  variable.  Abeille  found  the  proportion  two-thirds  in  one  year  and 
one-third  in  another  year.  Of  48  cases  studied  by  this  author  in  different 
Ti»irs,  it  existed  in  19.  Generally,  the  albumen  contained  in  the  urine  is 
small,  but  it  is  sometimes  abundant.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
abundant,  the  diphtheritic  exudation  is  large  and  the  swelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck  unusually  great.  It  ia  only  within  a  recent  date  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  has  been  called  to  the  existence  of  this  symptom  in 
diphtheria.  It  was  first  observed  by  Wade,  of  Birmingham,  England,  in 
ISbl.  Further  data  are  required  to  elucidate  fully  its  pathological  import- 
ance. General  dropsy  in  connection  with  albuminuria  is  rare ;  it  has, 
however,  been  observed  in  a  small  number  of  cases  by  Abeille  and  See. 
FJbrinous  casts  are  rarely  found  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine.  Haematuria 
has  been  observed  in  cases  presenting  the  symptoms  of  purpura.  As  regards 
other  points  connected  with  the  urine,  clinical  observation  has,  as  yet,  fur- 
nished nothing  worthy  of  note. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  one  to  two  weeks.  In  fatal  cases  the 
duration  may  fall  short  of  a  week,  death  sometimes  taking  place  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  illness  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period  beyond  the  maximum  duration  of  the  career  of  the  disease,  owing  to 
consecutive  affections  or  sequels.  Aside  from  the  characteristic  diphtheritic 
afiections  which  are  properly  components  of  the  disease,  complications  are 
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rare  and  accidental.  Pneumonitis  is  occasionallj  developed ;  and  the  affec- 
tion of  the  kidneys  giving  rise  to  an  abandanee  of  albnmen  in  the  nrine  and 
sometimes  to  general  dropsy  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  complication. 

Diphtheria  may  be  associated  with  other  diseases.  Its  concnrrence  with 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  smallpox  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  Prof.  Clark 
-lias  reported  an  interesting  case  in  which  the  diphtheria  appeared  to  be  held 
in  abeyance  during  scarlatina  and  measles,  these  two  affections  following  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  the  diphtheritic  disease  afterward  resuming  its 
conrse  and  proving  fatal.  ^ 

The  sequels  of  this  disease  form  an  important  part  of  the  clinical  history. 
Anaemia  and  general  debility  are  apt  to  persist  for  a  considerable  period. 
Feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart  sometimes  exists  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  lead  to  sadden  death  from  syncope.  The  feebleness  appears,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  due  to  a  paralyzed  condition  of  the  heart. 

Paralysis  affecting  more  or  less  of  the  voluntary  and  sometimes  the  invoinn- 
tary  mnscles  is  a  characteristic  sequel.  The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and 
pharynx  are  oftenest  affected,  and  paralysis  here  generally  precedes  its 
occurrence  elsewhere.  The  palatine  mnscles  are  sometimes  affected  during 
the  conrse  of  the  disease,  but  generally  after  a  period  varying  from  a  week 
to  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  convalescence.  In  a  slight  or  moderate 
degree,  the  paralysis  in  this  situation  is  denoted  by  a  certain  amount  of  diffi- 
ealty  in  deglutition  and  the  regurgitation  of  liquids  through  the  nostrils.  In 
a  greater  degree,  which  is  happily  rare,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing,  and  it  may  be  even  necessary  to  introduce  aliment  by  means  of  the 
gtomach-tube.  Under  these  circumstances,  sudden  death  has  been  cansed  by 
the  passage  of  aliment  into  the  larynx.  On  inspection,  the  soft  palate  is 
seen  to  be  relaxed  and  immovable.  The  paralysis  affects  the  sensibility  of 
the  parts,  so  that  the  palate  remains  motionless  when  irritated  with  a  pointed 
Instrument.  The  existence  of  paralysis  in  this  situation  is  indicated  by  a 
nasal  intonation  of  the  voice,  and  sometimes  by  a  snoring  sound  in  respira- 
tion. A  patient  who  was  affected  with  moderate  paralysis  in  this  situation 
complained  of  the  fatigne  which  deglutition  occasioned,  the  labor  of  swallow- 
ing being  so  great  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  eat  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the 
appetite.  The  paralysis  in  some  cases  affects  the  tongue  and  mnscles  of  the 
face,  so  that  articulation  is  difficult,  and  the  patient  may  be  nnable  to  perform 
the  acts  of  suction  and  whistling.  The  act  of  gargling  is  also  difficult  or 
impossible. 

The  paralysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  mnscles  of  the  palate,  pharynx, 
and  mouth,  but  not  infrequently  it  extends  to  other  muscles.  Exceptionally, 
the  paralysis  is  manifested  primarily/or  solely,  elsewhere  than  in  the  throat 
and  mouth.  The  lower  limbs  are  most  apt  to  be  affected,  and  paralysis  here 
generally  takes  precedence  of  its  occurrence  in  the  upper  extremities.  The 
paralysis  of  the  limbs  is  developed  gradually,  and  is  preceded  by  tinp:ling, 
nambness,  and  a  sensation  of  coldness.  The  loss  of  power  over  the  muscles 
may  be  complete,  or  the  paralysis  may  have  different  degrees  of  incomplete- 
ness. The  paralysis  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  hemiplegia.  One  of  the 
npper  extremities  may  be  paralyzed  in  connection  with  paraplegia.  The 
npper  limb  on  one  side  and  the  lower  limb  on  the  opposite  side  may  be  alone 
affected.  Trousseau  has  observed  the  paralysis  to  affect  successively  and 
recurrently  the  different  extremities.  Finally,  the  paralysis  is  sometimes 
general,  that  is,  all  the  extremities  are  paralyzed,  and,  in  addition,  the  para- 
lysis may  involve  the  face,  the  mnscles  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  of  the  neck 

1  Lectares  on  Diplitheria. 
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mnd  tmiik,  and  certain  of  the  involaDtary  mnseleflb     Cases  in  whieh  the  ptm* 
lysis  is  so  extensive  are  happily  extremely  rare. 

Iq  connection  with  the  paralysis  of  motion,  the  sensibility  in  the  affeetod 
parts  is  often  notably  diminished.  The  power  of  feelinf^  pain  is  either  lost 
or  more  or  less  impaired  (ansBsthesia),  and  also  the  tactile  aeoae  (analgeos). 
Exceptionally,  the  sensibility  of  the  integument  is  morbidly  inereaaed  (hype^ 
esthesia).  The  special  senses  are  liable  to  be  affected,  more  especially  tk 
sense  of  sight.  Vision  may  be  affected  by  paralysis  of  the  external  rectM 
muscle  causing  converging  strabismus.  Aside  from  this  caose  of  distarbance, 
the  most  frequent  form  of  disorder  is  presbyopia.  The  defect  of  sight  ii 
then  obviated  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses.  Occasionally  the  form  of  dift> 
order  is  myopia.  In  these  cases  the  disorder  consists  in  defective  power  of 
adjustment  in  the  eye  for  distant  or  near  objects.  Bot  in  some  eases  the 
Impairment  of  vision  is  amaurotic.  Complete  amaurosis  occasiooally  ocean. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  amaurosis  is  sometimes  attribotable,  in 
part,  at  least,  to  ureemia.  Disordered  vision  is  in  some  cases  the  first  of  the 
paralytic  sequels,  and  the  paralysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  organs  of 
sight.  The  other  special  senses,  viz.,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  are  soaie- 
times  affected,  but  rarely  as  compared  with  the  sense  of  sight. 

The  paralysis  sometimes  affects  the  intercostal  muscles  and  diaphrsgn, 
giving  rise  to  dyspncea,  and  involving  danger  from  inability  to  carry  on  the 
respiratory  acts.  The  muscles  concerned  in  defecation  are  sometimes  para- 
lyzed, causing  retention  of,  or  inability  to  retain  the  feces.  In  like  maooer 
the  paralysis  may  affect  the  bladder  causing  retention  of  urine,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sphincter  muscle  may  be  affected,  giving  rise  to  incontinence. 
Notable  impairment  or  loss  of  virile  power  may  be  here  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  sequels  of  diphtheria. 

The  paralysis  in  the  different  situations  in  which  it  occurs  after  diphtheris, 
is  functional,  that  is,  it  is  not  dependent  on  appreciable  lesions.  In  fatsl 
cases  lesions  are  not  discoverable,  and,  if  death  do  not  take  place,  the 
paralysis  is  temporary ;  recovery  may  be  confidently  expected  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  weeks  or  mouths.  The  pathological  explanation  of  the  paralysis 
cannot  be  given.  It  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  special  condition 
which  exists  in  diphtheria,  for  functional  paralysis  is  extremely  rare  as  a 
sequel  of  other  diseases.  It  is  not  associated  constantly  with  nrinary  changes 
which  point  to  uraemia ;  on  the  other  hand,  nrsemia  occasions  convulsions 
and  coma  oftener  than  paralysis,  and  these  are  not  among  the  sequels  of 
diphtheria.  As  regards  the  frequency  of  the  paralytic  sequels,  more  or 
less  impairment  of  deglutition  is  common,  but  paralysis  elsewhere  occurs  in 
a  minority  of  cases.  These  sequels  take  place  in  cases  of  mild  as  well  ss 
severe  diphtheria. 

Patholoqtoal  Character. — Diphtheria  is  manifestly  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease. The  diphtheritic  affection  is  the  local  expression  of  a  special  morbid 
condition  of  the  system.  And  in  this,  as  in  other  constitutional  diseases,  the 
essential  morbid  condition  is  supposed  to  involve  blood  changes,  the  natore 
of  which  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Symptoms  denoting  constitutional  dis- 
turbance precede  the  occurrence  of  diphtheritic  infiammation.  The  latter, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  giving  rise  to  the  former.  Moreover,  the 
constitutional  disturbance  is  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  manifesta- 
tions. It  is  true  the  diphtheritic  exudation,  as  regards  its  extent  and  amount, 
bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  exudation  is  the  local  expression  of  the  disease. 

By  the  French  writers,  under  the  name  diphtheria  is  embraced  the  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx  and  trachea  known  as  diphtheritic  laryngitis  or  troe 
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eronp.  The  latter  affectioD  is  identical  with  diphtheria  in  so  far  as  the 
inflammation  is  characterized  by  the  exudation  of  lymph  or  the  formation  of 
a  false  membrane.  Other  circumstances,  however,  show  the  non-identity  of 
the  two  diseases.  Diphtheria  occurs  and  may  prove  fatal  withont  any  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx.  If  the  term  true  croup  be  applied  to  laryngitis  whenever 
the  inflammation  leads  to  fibrinous  exudation,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  croup 
k  liable  to  occur  as  an  intercurrent  affection  in  certain  cases  of  diphtheria. 
These  oases  differ  materially  from  cases  of  croup  occurring  irrespective  of 
diphtheria.  In  cases  of  diphtheria  with  croup,  the  exudation  is  more 
abundant  and  extensive  in  the  fauces  than  in  cases  of  croup  without  diph- 
theria. In  the  latter,  the  exudation  does  not  extend  to  the  naros,  into  the 
QMophagus,  etc.,  nor  does  it  occur  in  other  situations.  The  enlargement  of 
the  cervical  glands  is  greater  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  Albuminuria  is  not 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  primary  croup ;  the  febrile  movement  and  other 
general  symptoms  are  more  symptomatic  of  the  local  affection,  and  the 
aifection  is  not  followed  by  paralysis.  Moreover,  primary  croup  is  a  sporadic 
affection,  whereas  diphtheria  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  and  the  latter  does  not, 
like  the  former,  affect  almost  exclusively  children. 

Diphtheria  has  been  considered  by  some  as  identical  with  scarlatina.  The 
Don-identity  of  these  two  affections  is  shown  by  the  absence,  in  the  former, 
of  the  efflorescence  which  is  present  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
the  latter ;  by  the  recurrence  of  diphtheria  in  the  same  person  once  or  fre- 
quently in  numerous  instances,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria  in  those 
who  have  had  scarlatina.  Moreover,  the  following  important  points  of  differ- 
ence relate  to  the  clinical  history :  Scarlatina  is  developed  rapidly,  and 
diphtheria  often  gradually.  In  diphtheria  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  exten- 
aioD  of  inflammation  within  the  larynx ;  this  very  rarely  occurs  in  scarlatina. 
The  characteristic  sequels  of  scarlatina,  viz.,  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy 
▼ery  rarely  follow  diphtheria,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic 
aequel  of  diphtheria,  viz.,  paralysis,  very  rarely  follows  scarlatina. 

A  diphtheritic  affection  of  the  throat,  however,  occurs  as  an  element  of 
scarlatina,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  two  affections  may  exist  in  combina- 
tion. The  following  facts  which  came  under  my  observation  in  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Brady,  of  Brooklyn,  seem,  at  first  view,  to  point  to  the  identity  of 
these  affections,  but  probably  exemplify  their  combination.  I  was  requested 
by  Dr.  Brady  to  see  in  consultation  a  boy  aged  4  years,  affected  with  com- 

?lete  hemiplegia  and  general  dropsy.  The  urine  abounded  in  albumen, 
'his  boy  had  recently  had  diphtheria,  the  exudation  in  the  fauces  being 
abundant.  There  had  been  no  eruption.  After  his  convalescence  a  sister  was 
attacked  with  scarlatina,  the  rash  being  abundant  The  boy  had  the  charac- 
teristic sequels  of  both  diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  and  there  was  ground  for 
the  suspicion  that  he  communicated  the  latter  affection  to  his  sister.  He 
recovered  from  the  dropsy  and  the  paralysis. 

An  important  pathological  question  relates  to  the  agency  of  the  local 
affections  in  inducing  more  or  less  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  in  cases 
of  diphtheria.  The  view  appears  to  be  held  by  many  that  septiceemia  is 
prodaced  by  resorption  of  the  exudation.  The  practical  bearing  of  this 
view  is  obvious.  If  the  view  be  correct,  it  is  immensely  important  to  limit, 
if  possible,  the  amount  of  exudation,  and  to  effect  as  speedily  as  practicable 
the  separation  of  the  false  membrane.  The  view  is,  however,  conjectural ; 
aad  it  is  more  rational  to  attribute  all  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  the 
primary  and  essential  morbid  condition  which  constitutes  the  disease,  rather 
than  to  suppose  a  reinfection  of  the  system  by  the  morbid  products  on  the 
inflamed  parts. 
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toms  are  sometimes  slight,  but  in  some  cases  violent.  For  example — in  a 
case  which  I  attended  with  the  late  Prof.  C.  R.  Oilman,  the  affection  of 
the  throat  was  preceded  by  high  febrile  movement  and  deliriam,  and,  as  the 
attack  commenced  shortly  after  confinement,  the  disease  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  paerperal  fever.  In  a  case  which  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Bogart,  of  this  citj,  the   patient,  for  twenty-fonr  honrs  after  the  attack, 

E resented  snch  an  alarming  degree  of  prostration  that  death  appeared  to 
e  averted  only  by  the  persistent  and  free  nse  of  stimulants.  Pain  and  ten- 
derness existed  over  the  abdomen,  and  peritonitis  was  suspected.  After 
twenty-four  hours,  however,  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  declared  by  the 
occurrence  of  exudative  pharyngitis.  In  both  these  cases  recovery  took 
place.  It  is  not  improbable  that  death  is  sometimes  due  to  the  over- 
whelming violence  of  the  disease  at  its  onsets  before  the  diagnostic  features 
are  developed. 

The  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  easy  when  the  local  manifestations  have  taken 
place.  The  only  liability  to  error  has  been  already  referred  to,  viz.,  con- 
founding with  the  true  diphtheritic  exudation  the  follicular  secretion  in  some 
cases  of  pharyngitis.  The  distinctive  points  have  been  stated  under  the 
bead  of  anatomical  characters.  It  may  be  here  repeated,  that  cases  of  sim- 
ple pharyngitis  occurring  during  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  cases  of  the  latter  disease ;  in  other  words,  the  exudation  is  an 
essential  diagnostic  criterion.  Ordinary  sore  throat,  with  more  or  less  con- 
atitational  disturbance,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  when  diphtheria  pre- 
▼ails,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  epidemic  influence,  just  as  ordinary  diarrhoea 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera  arises  from  the  choleraic  influence, 
and  the  former  should  not  be  called  diphtheria  more  than  in  cases  of  chole- 
rine the  disease  should  be  called  cholera. 

Prognosis. — Statistics,  communicated  by  different  observers,  showing  the 
rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria,  present  a  very  wide  range  of  variation. 
This  is  measurably  due  to  the  fact  that,  irrespective  of  treatment,  the  fatality 
in  different  epidemics  actually  varies  within  widely  separated  limits.  The 
▼ariations  in  statistics  are  also  due  in  a  measure  to  the  error  of  confounding 
with  diphtheria,  pharyngitis  with  follicular  secretion,  and  the  error  of  apply- 
ing the  name  diphtheria  to  all  cases  of  sore  throat  occurring  during  an  epi- 
demic. Without  attempting,  therefore,  to  express  the  average  death-rate  in 
figures,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  sometimes  very  large  and  sometimes 
comparatively  small. 

The  danger  is,  first,  from  an  invasion  of  the  larynx.  Of  the  cases  in  which 
the  air-passages  become  involved,  the  vast  majority  end  fatally.  The  prog- 
nosis in  these  cases  is  always  exceedingly  unfavorable.  Apnoea  either  causes 
Of  contributes  to  the  fatal  result  whenever  the  larynx  becomes  involved. 
The  patient  cannot  be  considered  as  secure  against  diphtheritic  laryngitis  so 
long  as  the  career  of  the  disease  continues,  but  the  danger  from  this  source 
progressively  diminishes  after  the  first  week. 

The  danger  is,  second,  from  asthenia  or  exhaustion.  The  violence  of  the 
disease  may  destroy  life  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  date  of  the  attack, 
or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period.  In  these  cases,  the  disease  is  truly  called 
malignant  Using  the  language  of  metaphor,  for  the  want  of  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  general  conditions  on  which  the  fatality  in  these  cases  depends, 
the  vital  powers  are  said  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  force  of  the  disease. 
Bat  In  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  proves  fatal  by 
asthenia,  the  powers  of  life  are  gradually  exhausted,  and  death  takes  place  in 
the  second  week.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  larynx  is  unaffected,  the  prog- 
nosis is  always  unfavorable  if  the  diphtheritio  exudation  extend  from  the 
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fauces  into  the  posterior  and  anterior  nares,  if  it  perrade  eztensiTelj  tbe 
baccal  membrane,  or  if  it  exist  abundantly  in  other  sitnations.  Other  aofa- 
Yorable  prognostics  are,  frequent  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  copiooa  epistaxis  or 
hemorrhage  in  other  situations,  great  frequency,  irregularity,  or  feebleness 
of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  abondance  of  albumen  in  the  nrioe,  con- 
Tiilsions,  delirium,  and  coma. 

A  fact  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  liability  to  sudden,  fatal  syn- 
cope in  this  disease.  This  has  occurred  unexpectedly  in  two  cases  under  my 
observation.  It  may  occur  in  cases  which,  as  regards  the  general  symptoDS, 
do  not  present  an  appearance  of  great  gravity.  It  generally  occurs  on  some 
unusual  exertion,  as  in  getting  out  of  bed ;  it  has  been  known  to  occur  evea 
during  convalescence. 

The  paralytic  affections  which  are  liable  to  supervene  do  not,  in  general, 
involve  danger.  The  danger  incident  to  these  affections  relates  to  innutri- 
tion in  the  cases  in  which  deglutition  is  extremely  difficult  or  impossible,  and 
to  apnoea  when  the  respiratory  muscles  are  involved  in  the  paralysis. 

Tbxatment. — With  reference  to  therapeutical  indications,  it  fa  convenient 
to  divide  cases  into  those  with  and  those  without  a  diphtheritic  affection  of 
the  larynx.  And,  fini,  of  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which  the  larynx  does 
not  become  affected.  The  indications  in  these  cases  relate  to  the  general 
condition  and  to  the  local  affection. 

Bretonneau,  Trousseau,  with  many  others,  attach  chief  importance  to  the 
local  treatment.  Theoretically,  one  reason  for  this  is  the  belief  that  the 
system  becomes  infected  by  absorption  of  the  diphtheritic  matter.  Regard- 
ing this  belief  as  unfounded,  local  treatment  with  a  view  to  present  reinfec- 
tion of  the  system  has  no  rational  ground  of  support  Another  object  of 
local  treatment  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  exudation  and  prevent  its 
extension.  But,  with  reference  to  this  object,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
local  affection  does  not,  properly  speaking,  spread,  but  the  progressive 
extension  and  successive  invasion  of  different  parts  are  doe  to  the  agency  of 
an  internal  determining  influence.  The  restriction  of  the  diphtheritic  affec- 
tion in  one  case  to  a  small  space,  and  its  wide  diffusion  in  another  case, 
depend  on  the  essential  morbid  condition  which  constitutes  the  disease,  and, 
if  so,  topical  treatment  will  be  likely  to  exert  little  or  no  effect  in  limiting 
the  amount  or  extent  of  the  local  manifestations.  Turning  from  theoretical 
views  to  clinical  experience,  a  large  proportion,  if  not  the  great  majority,  of 
the  practitioners  of  this  country  have  been  led  to  discontinue  the  cauterising 
and  irritating  topical  applications  which  have  been  heretofore  in  vogue,  and 
to  content  themselves  with  soothing  and  antiseptic  local  measures.  So  far 
as  my  own  opportunities  for  observation  enable  me  to  judge,  this  practice  is 
to  be  preferred.  In  the  place,  therefore,  of  a  strong  solution  or  the  solid 
stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  alum, 
and  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  applied  repeatedly  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  gargle  of  a  solution  of  the  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potassa  may  be 
employed  if  the  patient  be  not  too  young  or  the  act  of  gargling  does  not 
occasion  much  annoyance ;  ice  may  be  taken  into  the  mouth  in  small  pieces 
frequently  if  the  effect  be  agreeable,  and  if  there  be  fetor  a  weak  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  soda  may  be  applied,  or  a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  bromine, 
two  drops  to  a  fluidouuce  of  mucilage,  the  application  being  made  by  means 
of  a  camel's  hair  brush,  as  recommended  by  Prof  Metcalfe.  A  weak  solntioa 
of  either  creasote  or  carbolic  acid  is  doubtless  a  useful  antiseptic  applicatioa. 
A  mild  astringent  application  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  advantage, 
and  probably  the  best  preparation  is  tannin  combined  with  glycerine. 

With  reference  U>  ^^^uttail  treatment,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  disease 
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is  not  coDtrolUble  by  any  known  specific  remedy.  In  view  of  ibis  fact,  and 
also  of  tbe  danger  being  from  asthenia,  it  follows  thlEit  the  great  object  of 
treatment  is  tosnpport  the  system,  endeavoring  to  keep  the  patient  a1i?e 
until  the  career  of  the  disease  is  ended.  The  therapeutical  measures  indi- 
cated, therefore,  are  tonics,  stimulants,  and  alimentation.  Of  remedies,  the 
sulphate  of  quinia,  the  tincture  of  the  chlonde  of  iron,  and  the  chlorate  of 
potassa  are  especially  to  be  named  as  having  been  found  useful.  Their  use-  /  if  -^^ 
fblness  is  not  to  be  denied  although  they  do  not  exert  a  specific  influence 
OTer  the  disease,  as  some  have  supposed.  There  is  reason  to  attach  much 
importance  to  alcoholic  stimulants  employed  with  proper  discrimination. 
The  principles  which  should  govern  their  employment  are  the  same  as  in  the 
essential  fevers  and  other  diseases  tending  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia. .  These 
principles  need  not  here  be  repeated.  In  this  disease,  as  in  the  essential 
fevers,  there  is  sometimes  a  notably  increased  tolerance  of  alcoholics.  Jenner 
cites  a  case  in  which  two  drachms  of  brandy  were  given  hourly,  with  advan- 
tage, to  a  child  three  years  of  age.  In  a  case  of  great  severity  which  I  saw 
with  my  colleague,  Prof.  Enos,  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  was  given  hourly, 
the  patient  being  thirteen  years  of  age,  without  any  excitant  effect,  the  case 
ending  in  recovery.  In  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  the  physician  is  to 
be  guided  by  the  indications  and  by  carefully  watching  the  immediate  efifects. 
Alimentation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment.  The  diet  should  be  con- 
centrated, highly  nutritious,  and  embracing  the  necessary  variety  of  aliment- 
ary principles.  Milk  and  the  animal  essences  meet  these  requirements.  A 
serious  difficulty  in  the  treatment  often  arises  from  the  invincible  repugnance 
to  nutriment,  and  sometimes  from  the  persistence  of  vomiting.  Owing  to 
tbe  difficulty  of  alimentation  in  some  cases,  and  sometimes  to  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  its  importance,  death  takes  place  from  innutrition. 

All  the  measures  heretofore  known  as  antiphlogistics,  viz.,  bloodletting, 
general  or  local,  purgation,  mercurialization,  emetics,  and  nauseants,  are 
rationally  contraindicated  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  danger  is  not  from 
the  inflammatory  manifestations  of  the  disease,  but  from  the  general  condition 
which  tends  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  Clinical  experience  has  abundantly 
abown  these  measures  to  be  injurious.  Blisters  and  other  counter-irritant 
measures  are  not  to  be  employed,  occasioning,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  new 
Ibei  of  diphtheritic  inflammation. 

Symptoms  incidental  to  the  disease  claim  palliative  treatment.  Yomiting 
is  to  be  relieved  by  bismuth,  creasote,  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  Diarrhoea  calls 
for  opium  and  astringents.  Anodynes  are  often  required  by  restlessness 
and  vigilance.  Hemorrhage  indicates  the  use  of  hemostatics  topically  and 
internally. 

The  treatment  of  cases  in  which  diphtheritic  laryngitis  becomes  developed 
inrolves  the  same  general  principles  as  cases  without  the  laryngeal  affection. 
But,  in  addition,  are  indicated  measures  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the  false 
membrane  within  the  larynx,  precisely  as  in  cases  of  laryngitis  with  false 
membrane  disconnected  from  diphtheria,  that  is,  in  cases  of  true  sporadic  or 

Cimary  croup.  The  most  efficient  of  the  measures  for  this  end,  is  the  inha- 
tion  of  warm  vapor  or  steam.  With  reference  to  this  measure,  and  other 
points  relating  to  the  treatment  directed  to  the  laryngeal  affection,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chaper  of  this  work  devoted  to  croup.* 

The  rules  with  respect  to  tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy,  when  the  danger 
fW>m  laryngeal  obstruction  is  imminent,  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  primary 
croup.  There  is  undoubtedly  less  hope  of  success  from  surgical  interference 
than  in  the  latter  affection.    With  reference  to  the  propriety  or  importance 

I  Fi<;«  page  227. 
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•if  die  «pnt»,  Koverer,  tlie  simple  qoestioD  is,  are  lives  ever  saved  by  Hf 
T!tw  <t|M«iiM  is  — dcwhtedly  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmatiTe.  The  qoes- 
tuni*  bam  mmij  liics  are  aaved«  is  of  less  importance  in  its  practical  bearing. 
Iflws  an  ever  saved  hj  tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy  in  diphtheria,  a  prac- 

■siUe  if  he  allov  a  patient  to  die  from  laryngeal  obstroctioB 

Jbe  lafyvx  orlradiea.     The  patient  is  entitled  to  the  cbaace 

vntd  hf  urn  epcfaiioa,  hoverer  small  that  chance  may  be. 

Tba  uiU|MiBti  of  pcfcaatioM  against  contagion  has  been  already  referred 

L     WTiBi  pcaeskahie,  raaoTal,  especially  of  persons  between  three  and 

i«a  paan  gf  afc^  Wiaad  xht  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  to  be 
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to  denote  a  constitntional  disease  chs- 

ioeal  ■aaiftirtations  seated  in  the  articalations  and  the 

;  the  Vwm  has  also  been  applied  to  neoralgic 

to  arise  from  the  constitutional  morbid  condi- 

«xiR«  It  tW  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.     I  shall  consider,  ./irf^, 

me  allKTiiw  u>  w)drh  the  term  rheomatism  is  par  excellence  applied,  ?!£., 

;  weeomd,  the  affection,  or  affections,  called  euh- 
\€  rhemtmeOUm ;  and,  tkird^  the  affection  known  as  muecular 
The  disease  called  gonU  is  in  certain  respects  analogous  to 
ahhoagh  presenting  essential  points  of  difference.  After  ba? ing 
tW  several  forms  of  rhenmatism  jast  named,  I  shall  consider  goat, 
«nL  i<i&  >.  an  affection  in  which  phenomena  of  rheomatism  and  goat  are 
M«MaB««d.  as  deaotod  by  the  name,  rheumoHc  gouL 
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JL:<«tr.  tTDcakr  rhenmatism,  as  the  name  imports,  involves  an  affection  of 

or  joints.     The  affected  joints  present  the  phenomena  of 

TV  lining  membrane  of  the  joints  is,  in  fact,  inflamed,  hot 

OB  in  this  situation  has  certain  pecnliarities,  viz.,  it 

>hnsit  amdi:  )t^  x^  exudation  of  lymph,  to  suppuration  or  stroctaral  lesions, 

Mii  -.bit  mfttflwaaino^y  condition  not  infrequently  completely  disappears  in 

iiw  .*v%trs«i  .rf  a  %w  hoars.     The  disease  per  se  very  seldom  if  ever  proves 

Sk«u;   >ifi  ji  <«siK  IB  which  life  is  destroyed  by  concomitant  affections  of 

a«vntite  jfigpuK^  iW  afected  joints  are  found  to  present,  as  a  rule,  only  more 

.  i   e<s:s  ,'d^i;i4o<t»  whsch  IS  sometimcs  opalescent,  within  the  articular  cavity, 

%.?ii  t>ic<tftitttK  ^Mf  tWfVBOvial  membrane,  and  infiltration  of  the  surrounding 

•<»«  t9k    V  >Mie  rVvoi  (hiMe  appearances  the  disease  has  no  ascertained,  constant, 

w.^^oiKi*;  cihmcctr!^  except  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is 

»%.  L»o.5   iK:fvik>^     la  the  coarse  of  the  disease  certain  internal  organs  are 

\»^>ie   :i>  >^v(iH»  iftjhimed.    The  inflammation  is  generally  seated  in  the 

jvuw>;><4ViA^  :idci4i«f<s  iU»l  especially  in  the  endocardium  and  pericardium.  The 
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iDflammatioD  in  these  sitoations  differs  from  that  of  the  joints  in  this,  viz., 
it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  the  exudation  of  lymph,  and  sometimes  to  suppura- 
tion. In  a  pathological  view,  the  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  other  in- 
ternal inflammations  which  occur  in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  are 
local  manifestations  of  the  disease,  like  the  arthritic  affections,  but  it  is  most 
convenient  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  complications. 

CuNiCAL  H18TOBT — Acute,  articular  rheumatism,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
commences  with  a  sudden  attack.  Of  16  recorded  cases,  under  my  observa- 
tion, which  I  have  analyzed  with  reference  to  this  point,  in  9  the  attack  was 
sndden,  and  in  4  it  occurred  in  the  night  time.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  febrile  movement,  more  or  less  marked,  precedes  the  local  manifesta- 
tions for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days.  Hence,  one 
reason  for  the  name  rheumatic  fever,  instead  of  acute  rheumatism.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  fever  and  the  local  manifestations  are  simultaneous  in 
their  occurrence.  Sometimes  pain  and  soreness  of  the  joints  precede  the 
development  of  the  disease  for  a  variable  period. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  denoted  by  an  affection  of  one  or  more 
of  the  articulations.  The  local  phenomena  are  pain,  tenderness,  increased 
heat,  swelling  and  redness  of  the  skin.  The  pain  differs  in  intensity  in  differ- 
ent cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  intense  so  long  as  the  parts  are  perfectly 
qoiet.  Pain  is  especially  excited  by  movements  of  the  affected  joints.  In 
severe  cases  the  slightest  motion  is  insupportable  ;  even  jarring  the  bed  or 
room  occasions  suffering.  Pressure  over  the  joints  is  painful.  Owing  to 
the  pain  occasioned  by  movements,  the  patient  feels  obliged  to  maintain,  as 
long  as  possible,  a  fixed  position  ;  changes  of  the  decubitus  cause  often  ex- 
treme suffering.  Swelling  is  most  apparent  in  joints  not  covered  with  mus- 
cle, viz.,  the  knee,  wrist,  elbow,  ankle,  and  the  smaller  joints  of  the  hands 
and  feet  It  is  less  apparent  in  the  hip  and  shoulder.  The  swelling  is  due, 
in  part,  to  a  morbid  increase  of  liquid  within  the  synovial  cavity,  and  in  part 
to  effusion  into  the  surrounding  structures.  The  redness  is  due  to  an  erythema 
ID  the  form  of  patehes  or  zones,  which  do  not  present  well-defined  borders. 
The  redness,  like  the  swelling,  is  not  apparent  over  the  hip  and  shoulder, 
bot  only  over  joints  comparatively  superficial.  The  swelling  and  redness 
are,  in  general,  proportionate  to  the  acuteness  of  the  rheumatism. 

In  some  cases  several  joints  are  affected  either  simultaneously  or  in  quick 
•secession ;  in  other  cases  the  affection  is  limited  to  a  single  joint  for  a 
greater  or  less  period.  In  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  most  cases,  various 
joints  are  successively  affected,  and  frequently  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
joints  are  affected  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  rheumatic 
inflammation  to  leave  one  or  more  joints  abruptly,  the  local  phenomena 
•ometimes  disappearing  within  a  few  hours,  and  to  attack  as  abruptly  other 
joints.  Different  cases  differ  as  regards  the  number  of  joints  affected  in  the 
coarse  of  the  disease ;  in  some  cases  few  or  no  joints  escape,  and  in  other 
eases  the  rheumatic  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  few  joints  or  to  a  single 
joint.  The  fibrous  tissues  elsewhere  than  within  and  around  the  joints,  and 
exclusive  of  the  visceral  organs,  are  liable  to  be  attacked.  Thus,  those  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  of  the  instep,  the  ligaments  of  the  neck  and  back, 
and  the  sclerotic  tunic  of  the  eye  are  sometimes  involved. 

The  disease  is  extremely  irregular  as  regards  the  number  of  joints  affected, 
either  simultaneously  or  successively,  the  order  in  which  they  are  attacked, 
etc. ;  yet,  the  local  manifestations  are  governed  by  an  important  pathological 
law,  viz.,  the  law  of  parallelism.  Corresponding  joints  are  often  affected 
together,  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  different  affected  joints  sre  either 
on  one  side  of  the  body,  or  joints  on  the  two  sides  which  are  analogous. 
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Tis.,  the  knee  and  elbow,  wrist  and  ankle,  hip  and  shoulder  are  affected  ia 
eombination.  In  an  analysis  of  21  cases  with  reference  to  this  point,  oot 
of  88  instances  in  which  either  a  joint  was  affected  singly  or  more  or  less 
joints  affected  in  combination,  there  was  bat  a  single  Tiolation  of  the  law  of 
parallelism.^  This  disease,  therefore,  is  eminently  one  of  the  bilateral  or 
symmetrical  diseases.  As  respects  the  relative  liability  of  the  different  joioti 
to  become  affected,  the  analysis  just  referred  to  showed  the  order  to  be  as 
follows :  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  shoalder,  hip,  elbow,  phalangeal  joints  of 
hands,  do.  of  the  feet,  and  the  maxillary  joint 

Acnte,  articular  rheumatism  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
febrile  movement  As  already  stated,  the  disease  is  sometimes  called  rbea- 
matic  fever.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  fever  sometimes  precedes  the 
local  manifestations,  a  reason  for  the  propriety  of  this  name  is  to  be  foand 
in  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement  is  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  joints  affected  or  the  intensity  of  the  rhenmatic  in- 
flammation, as  denoted  by  pain,  soreness,  heat,  etc.  The  researches  of  Loais 
show  the  fever  to  be  less  intense,  as  a  rale,  than  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonitis, 
the  eraptive  fevers,  and  erysipelas  of  the  face.  The  pulse  rarely  exceeds  90 
per  minute.  The  teraperatare,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer  io  the  axillt, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  of  London,  vacillates 
irregalarly  between  102^  and  110^  Fahr.*  Sweating  is  generally  a  symptom 
more  or  less  prominent,  occurring  especially  at  night  The  sweat  emits  a 
notably  sour  odor.  The  appetite  is  either  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  Thirst 
is  more  or  less  urgent.  The  tongue  is  frosted  or  coated.  The  saliva  becomes 
acid.  Generally  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but  exceptionally  there  is 
diarrhcBa.  The  arine  is  diminished  in  quantity ;  its  specific  gravity  is  high, 
owing  to  increase  of  urea  and  decrease  of  water ;  the  coloring  matter  is 
increased,  and,  on  cooling,  the  urates  are  deposited  in  abundance.  The 
chlorides  are  sometimes  deficient,  and  occasionally  the  urine  is  slightly  albo- 
minous.  Pain  in  the  head  is  not  common.  The  intellect,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
distarbed  unless  a  cerebral  complication  occur,  which  is  rare ;  but  mild 
delirium  is  sometimes  observed.  In  general,  the  strength  is  well  preserved. 
Yigilance  is  usually  a  source  of  discomfort  and  more  or  less  prostration,  sleep 
being  prevented  by  pain  on  change  of  position,  and  copious  perspirationa 

An  important  feature  of  acate  articular  rheumatism  is  its  tendency  to 
invade  certain  of  the  structures  of  the  heart.  Endocarditis  occurs  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases.  It  is,  however,  less  frequent  than  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  as  already  explained  in  treating  of  this  affection.  Tbe 
inflammation,  as  a  rule,  is  limited  to  the  membrane  lining  tbe  left  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  it  affects  especially  the  portion  of  this  membrane  which  enters 
into  tbe  composition  of  the  mitral  valve.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  more  especially  mitral  lesions,  the  point  of 
departure  is  rheumatic  endocarditis.  Pericarditis  occurs  less  frequently,  the 
proportion  being  about  one-sixth.  As  a  rule,  when  pericarditis  becomes 
developed,  endocarditis  coexists.  For  a  consideration  of  these  affections,  as 
developed  in  rheumatism,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  devoted  to 
diseases  affecting  the  circulatory  system.'  It  may  be  repeated  here  that 
pericarditis  and  probably  endocarditis  sometimes  precede  the  local  roanifesta- 
tiuns  elsewhere,  for,  although  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  these  affections  as 
complications,  they  are,  properly  speaking,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  local 
manifestations  of  the  disease ;  that  is,  they  are  dependent  on  the  same  internal, 

>  Analjsis  of  twenty-one  oases  of  articular  rheumatism,  hy  the  author.    Bafifalo 
Medical  Journal,  March,  1854* 
'  Aitken,  op.  cii.  '  Vide  page  273  and  page  264 
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determining  csnge  to  which  the  affection  of  the  joints  is  to  be  referred.  The 
stmctores  of  the  heart  and  other  internal  organs  are  not  affected  in  conse- 
qnence  of  a  change  of  place  from  the  joints,  or  a  metastasis,  as  formerly 
supposed,  bnt  in  consequence  of  an  elective  affinity  in  the  disease  for  certain 
tissaeSr  among  which  the  endocardium  and  pericardium  are  included.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  rheumatic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  differ  from 
rheumatic  arthritis  in  this,  they  present,  as  a  mle,  the  ordinary  results  of 
inflammation,  viz.,  exudation  of  lymph,  formation  of  false  membrane,  and 
sometimes  suppuration,  results  extremely  rare  in  the  articuler  manifestations. 
The  structures  of  the  heart  are  apt  to  become  involved  in  proportion  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  rheumatism.  They  may  become  involved  at  any  period  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  but  the  liability  is  greatest  in  the  early  and  middle 
period. 

Bronchitis,  pleuritis,  and  pneumonitis  are  occasionally  developed.  They 
are,  however,  so  rare  that  it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  be  not  acci- 
dental complications.  Of  21  cases  which  I  analyzed  several  years  ago,  and 
18  cases  more  recently  analyzed,  the  disease  in  the  latter  cases  being  left  to 
pursue  its  natural  course,  making  in  all  84  cases,  pneumonitis  occurred  in 
only  one  case ;  and  these  cases  furnished  not  a  single  example  of  pleuritis, 
irrespective  of  pneumonitis,  nor  a  single  example  of  bronchitis. 

The  meninges  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  affected.  Examples,  however, 
are  extremely  infrequent.  Active  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  are  events 
which  have  been  observed  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  In  some  of  these 
eases  the  appearances  denoting  meningitis  have  been  found  after  death,  but 
in  other  cases  the  cerebral  structures  were  devoid  of  the  evidence  of  inflam- 
mation. The  events  just  named  are  sometimes  associated  with  pericarditis, 
and  are  probably  connected  pathologically  with  the  latter  affection.  It  may 
be  conjectured  that  rheumatic  inflammation  may  attack  the  meninges  of  the 
brain,  leaving  no  traces  after  death,  as  has  been  observed  with  respect  to 
the  joints.  There  is  also  room  for  the  supposition  that,  in  some  cases, 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  may  be  due  to  uraemia,  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys being  accidentally  associated  with  rheumatism.  That  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  proper  to  rheumatism  may  determine  these  events 
toxically,  as  conjectured  by  Fuller  and  others,  is  hardly  probable  in  view  of 
the  infreqnency  of  their  occurrence. 

The  duration  of  acute,  articular  rheumatism  varies  greatly.  The  disease 
tnds  from  self-limitation;  but  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  duration  are 
widely  apart.  In  1862,  I  observed  at  Bellevue  Hospital  18  cases  which 
were  allowed  to  pursue  their  course  uninfluenced  by  therapeutical  interference, 
palliative  remedies  being  alone  employed.^  The  duration  in  these  cases, 
respectively,  from  the  date  of  attack  to  convalescence,  excluding  the  case  in 
which  pericarditis  and  pneumonitis  occurred,  was  as  follows :  In  three  cases 
under  15  days,  in  one  case  between  15  and  20  days,  in  three  cases  between 
SO  and  25  days,  in  three  cases  between  25  and  30  days,  and  in  the  remaining 
two  cases  45  and  56  days.  The  mean  duration  was  a  fraction  under  26  days. 
Of  18  cases,  treated  in  different  ways,  analyzed  with  reference  to  duration 
in  1854,  not  excluding  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  structures  were  affected, 
the  minimum  duration  was  T  days,  and  the  maximum  duration  47  days. 
The  mean  duration  in  these  cases  was  a  fraction  over  IT  days. 

The  illness  of  patients  affected  with  rheumatism  may  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed by  pericarditis  and  pleuritis.  But  of  the  cases  which  I  analyzed  in 
1854,  embracing  five  cases  of  endocarditis  and  one  case  of  endo-pericarditis, 

>  Vide  A  Contribntion  toward  the  Natural  History  of  Artioular  Rheumatism,  bj 
the  Author.    Am.  Joom.  of  Med.  Soienoes,  July,  1863. 
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the  minimom  daratioD  was  7  days,  the  mazimain  26  days,  and  the  aTerajee 
daratioB  was  a  little  less  than  of  all  the  cases,  viz.,  a  fraction  over  16  days. 
A  pecoliarity  of  rheomatism  is,  it  does  not,  like  the  essential  fevers,  for 
example,  pnrsae  a  steady  continaoos  march  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
hot  its  coarse  is  often  marked  by  notable  flnctaations  as  regards  the  general 
and  local  symptoms,  more  especially  the  latter.  Not  infrequently,  after  a 
few  days,  the  affected  joints  are  nearly  free  from  pain,  soreness,  etc,  the  febrile 
movement  subsides,  and  convalracence  appears  to  be  near  at  band,  when,  sid- 
denly,  the  local  manifestations  and  the  fever  are  renewed  with  perhaps  ti 
much  or  even  more  intensity  than  before.  This  may  occur  repeateidly  doriog 
the  career  of  the  disease. 

Patholoqtgal  Charactsr. — In  view  of  the  nnmber  of  parts  in  whieh 
the  local  manifestations  are  often  seated,  the  apparent  migration  of  the  id- 
flammation  from  part  to  part,  and  more  especially  the  observance  of  the  law 
of  parallelism  in  the  arthritic  phenomena,  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  involves  a  morbid  principle  in  the  blood.  The 
view  now  held  by  most  pathologists  is,  that  a  mcUeriet  morbi  does  exist  in  the 
blood.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  material  all  pathologists 
are  not  agreed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  uric  acid  ;  but  an  analysis  of 
the  blood  in  forty  typical  cases  of  rheumatism,  by  Ghirrod,  failed  to  show  the 
presence  of  this  principle  in  larger  quantity  than  exists  in  health,  whereas, 
in  gout  the  presence  of  this  principle  in  a  morbid  quantity  is  demonstrable.^ 
Others  have  adopted  the  supposition  of  Prout,  that  the  morbid  principle  is 
lactic  acid.  The  majority  of  pathologists  at  the  present  moment  appear  to 
regard  this  supposition  as  probably  correct,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  as 
a  rational  basis  of  treatment.  The  supposition  is,  however,  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  knowledge,  hypothetical ;  that  is,  its  correctness  is  yet  to  be 
established  by  demonstrative  proof.  Assuming  the  hypothesis  to  be  true, 
it  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  is  an  effect  of 
morbid  conditions  of  which  nothing  positive  is  at  present  known.  Lactic 
acid  is  supposed  to  be  formed  during  the  destruction  of  sugar  in  the  lungs 
in  health  ;  it  may  be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  its  presence  in  the  general 
circulation  depends  on  circumstances  which  either  occasion  its  undue  forma- 
tion or  which  interfere  with  its  entering  into  combinations  leading  to  its 
disappearance.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  lactic  acid  is  formed 
in  the  disassimilation  of  the  gelatinous  and  albuminoid  tissues.  Discussion 
of  these  or  other  conjectures  would  be  here  out  of  place ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  morbid  principle  in  the  blood,  whatever  it  may,  be,  is  doubtless  an 
intrinsic  production  ;  that  is,  it  is  not  received  from  without  the  body.  The 
pathological  essence  of  the  disease  underlies  the  prodnction  of  this  principle. 
So  long  as  its  production  goes  on,  the  career  of  the  disease  continues,  and 
the  disease  ends  when  the  principle  is  no  longer  produced.  This  principle, 
circulating  with  the  blood,  acts  upon  certain  parts  and  gives  rise  to  the  local 
manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  in  its  action  upon  parts  it  shows  an 
election  for  the  fibrous  tissues  and  especially  those  entering  into  the  compo* 
sition  of  joints. 

Causation. — ^Rheumatism  is  one  of  the  diseases  supposed  to  be  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  caused  by  suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  at- 
tributed especially  to  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  This 
view  of  the  causation  has  but  little  foundation.  It  is  true  that  patients  are 
apt  to  refer  the  disease  to  cold,  but  they  are  often  led  to  fix  upon  some  ps^ 

1  On  Qoat  and  Rheumatic  QtonU    London,  Second  Bdltion,  1863. 
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ticoltr  exposure  under  the  belief  that  this  agency  is  of  course  invoWed,  for 
it  is  a  popular  notion  that  rheumatism  generally  proceeds  from  cold.  A 
careful  interrogation  will  show  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases,  that  the  state- 
ment has  little  to  support  it  And  how  often  is  exposure  to  cold  not  fol- 
lowed by  rheumatism  I  That  the  causation  may  involve  the  agency  of  cold 
is  not  to  be  denied  in  toto,  but  the  considerations  which  are  to  follow  render 
it  probable  that  cold  acts  only  as  an  exciting  cause. 

A  special  predisposition  seems  to  be  requisite  for  the  causation ;  in  other 
words,  the  disease  involves  a  rheumatic  diathesis.  This  predisposition  or 
diathesis  may  be  congenital  and  inherited,  or  it  may  probably  be  acquired. 
There  are  persons  constitutionally  prone  to  the  disease.  This  is  shown  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  early  life,  and  by  its  recurrence  more  or  less 
frequently  in  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  are  once  attacked  by  it  Sta- 
tistics establish  conclusively  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  disease.  Of 
SOS  cases  analyzed  by  Fuller  (excluding  cases  in  which  information  was  un- 
certain or  not  noted),  in  Tl  there  was  evidence  of  hereditary  predisposition, 
this  evidence  existing  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  under,  than 
over,  thirty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
the  disease  prevails  among  the  different  members  of  certain  families.  Age 
has  a  decided  influence  in  the  causation.  It  occurs  rarely  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  patients  are  between  fifteen  and 
thirty  years  of  age.  If  a  person  have  not  experienced  one  or  more  attacks 
before  the  age  last  named,  the  Rability  to  the  disease  diminishes  afterward, 
and  becomes  quite  small  after  fifty.  The  number  of  males  attacked  by  this 
disease  exceeds  the  number  of  females,  but  the  difference  is  not  great.  Of 
4S5  cases  analysed  by  Fuller,  226  were  males  and  199  were  females.  Ex- 
ternal influences  pertaining  to-  season  play  a  small  part  in  the  causation. 
Fuller  analyzed  289  cases  with  reference  to  the  months  in  which  they  respec- 
tively occurred,  and  the  variation  in  the  different  months  was  between  14 
and  28  cases.  The  disease  prevails  most  in  humid,  changeable  climates.  It 
is  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  climates  within  the  temperate  zone, 
bot  rare  in  tropical  and  extremely  cold  climates. 

These  few  statements  express  briefly  the  sum  of  what  is  actually  known 
with  respect  to  the  causation.  In  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  we  are 
alike  ignorant  of  the  special  perversions  in  which  consists  the  essential 
pathology  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  special  agencies  upon  which  these  per- 
Tertions  depend. 

DiAONOBis. — The  diagnosis  requires  but  a  brief  consideration.  The  dis- 
ease is  to  be  discriminated  from  gout  and  rheumatic  gout  For  the  differen- 
tia] points  involved  in  this  discrimination,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
ehapter  treating  of  the  latter  diseases:  In  general,  the  diagnostic  features 
of  acute,  articular  rheumatism  are  so  obvious  that  the  disease  is  at  once  recog- 
nized. The  chief  difiBculty  in  diagnosis,  exclusive  of  the  discrimination  from 
gout  and  rheumatic  gout,  relates  to  cases  in  which  the  rheumatic  affection  is 
confined  to  a  single  joint.  The  problem,  in  these  cases,  is  to  distinguish  rheu- 
matism from  a  purely  local  affection  of  the  joint,  or  what  is  commonly  known 
as  $ynaviti$t  or  simple,  acute  arthritis.  The  following  are  the  points  involved 
in  this  differential  diagnosis :  The  fixedness  of  the  inflammation  in  a  single 
joint,  from  the  first,  in  the  latter,  whereas  in  articular  rheumatism  it  is  rare 
that  the  mobility  of  the  disease  is  not  to  some  extent  manifested.  The  ex- 
istence of  fever  in  some  cases  of  articular  rheumatism  prior  to  the  affection 
of  the  joint  The  want  of  correspondence  between  the  febrile  movement 
and  the  local  phenomena  in  rheumatic  cases.  The  longer  duration  of  the 
|0cal  affection  in  cases  not  rheumatic,  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  swelling  and 
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irdnes  beivg  itreater  thsn  io  HManrntic  cates.  The  rapid  dirappearanee  of 
tlie  local  affection,  oftea,  in  caies  of  rheomatiam  and  the  speedy  reeoTery  of 
tlie  Die  of  the  affected  joint,  thedisappearaaee  and  recoverj  being  more  ^ow 
in  cases  not  rfaenmatie.  The  occorreace  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  rheumatic  cases.  The  age  of  the  patient  and  tht 
preTions  occnrrence  of  rhenmatism  are  points  to  be  taken  into  aceonnt 

Cases  of  pjsemia  in  which  a  pnmlent  effusion  takes  place  into  certsii 
joints,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  cases  of  rhenmatism.  Attention  to  the 
antecedent  and  concomitant  circumstances  should  pre?ettt  this  error.  Pnra- 
lent  collections  within  the  joints  in  cases  of  puerperal  fe?er  are  embraced 
in  this  cat^orj. 

PRoaNosiii. — ^This  disease  is  Terj  rarely  fetal ;  the  immediate  danger  to 
life  is  exceedingly  small.  When  death  takes  place  during  the  career  of  the 
disease,  it  is  due  to  complications,  including  under  this  bead  pericarditis. 
Bat  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  pericarditis  occurs  do  not  end  fatally. 
Active  delirium,  convalsions,  and  coma  denote  imminent  danger,  bat  it  has 
been  seen  that  these  are  extremely  infrequent  CTcnts.  Pulmonary  complica- 
tions may  prove  serious. 

The  disease,  aside  from  the  complications  just  referred  to  and  the  suffering 
attending  it,  is  serious  in  view  of  the  liability  to  endocarditis,  which  may  lay 
the  foundation  for  incurable  and  grave  lesions  of  the  heart.  The  immediate 
danger  from  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  slight ;  the  lesions  resulting  from  this 
affection  rarely  occasion  inconvenience  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 
Grave  cardiac  lesions  do  not  invariably  follow  rheumatic  endocarditis,  sad 
in  some  cases  there  remains  no  evidence  of  any  permanent  injury  from  the 
disesse.  The  liability  to  embolism  is  to  be  mentioned  as  incidental  to  endo- 
carditis. 

.  Acute,  articular  rheumatism  seldom  ends  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Treatment. — There  is  scarcely  any  other  disease  in  the  nosology  the  treat- 
ment of  which,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  undergone  such  muta- 
tions as  that  of  acute,  articular  rheumatism.  Among  the  measures  which  have 
been  more  or  less  in  vogue  during  the  period  just  named,  are  the  following: 
Bleeding,  general  and  local,  mercurialization,  colchicnm  carried  to  the  extent 
of  producing  vomiting  snd  purging,  nitrate  of  potassa,  an  ounce  or  more  given 
daily,  opium  in  large  doses,  large  doses  of  quinia,  and  the  use  of  the  vera- 
trum  viride.  Cases  in  which  reliance  has  been  chiefly  placed  on  each  of  these 
measures  have  pursued  a  favorable  course,  and  the  treatment  has  seemed  to  he 
successful.  Want  of  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  that  is, 
the  history  based  on  the  observation  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  beeu 
allowed  to  pursue  its  course  under  favorable  hygienic  circumstances,  uninflo- 
eneed  by  therapeutical  interference,  renders  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  effect 
of  different  methods  of  treatment.  As  a  small  contribution  toward  the  know- 
ledge just  referred  to,  my  report  of  thirteen  cases  at  Bellevue  Hospital  (to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made)  possesses  some  value.  In  these 
cases  palliative  measures  solely  were  employed.  In  one  case  only  was  the 
heart  affected ;  pericarditis  existing  in  this  case  when  the  patient  was  ad- 
mitted. And  exclusive  of  this  case,  as  already  stated,  the  mean  duration  of 
the  disease  was  26  days,  the  minimum  being  12,  and  the  maximum  56  days. 
These  facts  go  to  show  an  intrinsic  tendency  in  the  disease  to  end  within  a 
shorter  period,  and  a  less  degree  of  liability  to  complications  than  has  been 
hitherto  generally  supposed.  And,  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably concluded  that  the  influence  of  different  methods  of  treatment  over  the 
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duratioo  of  the  disease  and  the  occurrence  of  complications  has  been  oftea 
moch  oTer-estimated.  Each  of  the  measures  above  ennmerated  probably  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  useful  in  certain  cases,  but  a  special  controlling  influence 
over  the  disease  is  exerted  by  none,  and  clinical  observation  has  shown  the 
development  of  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  other  complications  under  all 
of  them.  It  is  not  worth  while,  therefore,  to  discuss  their  merits  and  de- 
merits severally,  considered  as  constituting  exclusively  or  chiefly  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time  few,  if  any,  practitioners 
rely  upon  any  one  of  the  measures,  exclusively  or  chiefly. 

Of  late  years,  the  practitioners  of  this  country  have  generally  adopted  the 
alkaline  treatment,  advocated  especially  by  Fuller,  whose  valuable  work  has 
been  already  repeatedly  referred  to.  The  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  the  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  the  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  or  the  Rochelle  salt, 
are  the  remedies  usually  employed.  Fuller  claims  for  the  alkaline  treatment 
efficiently  pursued  the  power  of  lessening  the  febrile  movement,  relieving  the 
arthritic  inflammation,  abridging  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  preventing 
endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  which  is  mani- 
festly the  great  object  of  treatment,  he  states,  in  a  lecture  delivered  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  that  his  experience  embraced,  up  to  that  time,  one  hundred  and 
nioety*fonr  cases,  and  that  "in  no  single  instance  has  any  heart-affection 
occurred  after  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment  for  twenty-four  hours.  "^ 
Id  view  of  this  statement  and  of  the  general  impression,  based  on  clinical 
experience,  as  regards  the  apparently  favorable  influence  in  other  respects 
than  the  prevention  of  cardiac  disease,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
alkaline  treatment  is  to  be  considered  as  an  important  improvement  in  prac- 
tical medicine.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  its  positive  efficacy,  it  has 
the  negative  merit  of  not  doing  harm,  if  it  fail  to  do  good. 

The  alkaline  treatment  is  consistent  with  the  view  which  has  been  pre- 
sented of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Rationally,  accori^ing  to  this  view, 
what  is  most  to  be  desired  in  the  treatment  is  the  arrest  of  the  production 
of  the  tncUertes  tnorbi  contained  in  the  blood.  There  are  no  known  means 
of  reaching  this  end.  Next  to  this,  to  neutralize  and  eliminate  the  morbid 
principle  from  the  blood,  are  the  rational  objects  of  treatment.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  alkaline  treatment  accomplishes  these  objects.  Assuming  the  priu- 
eiple  to  be  lactic  acid,  it  is  neutralized  by  the  introduction  of  alkalies,  and 
Ml  effect  of  the  treatment  is  an  increase  of  the  secretion  of  urine.  With 
reference  to  the  latter  object,  a  saline  diuretic  may  be  advantageously  added. 

The  alkaline  treatment  is  to  be  efficiently  pursued.  To  secure  as  quickly 
aa  possible  its  protective  agency  against  cardiac  affections,  the  alkali  selected 
aboold  be  given  at  once  in  large  doses  and  repeated  at  short  intervals  until  the 
orioe  gives  an  alkaline  reaction.  Fuller  advises  from  one  to  two  drachms 
of  either  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda  repeated  every  four  hours. 
To  render  it  more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  citric  acid  or  lemon 
Jaice  may  be  added  to  each  dose,  which  is  to  be  taken  during  effervescence. 
Thia  quantity,  thus  given,  is  generally  well  borne,  and  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  is 
rendered  alkaline  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  given,  without  inconvenience 
to  the  patient,  the  dose  just  stated,  every  two  hours  and  produced  alkalinity 
of  the  urine  in  twelve  hours.  Fuller  considers  the  patient  safe  from  cardiac 
disease  when  the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  and  he  remains  safe  so  long  as  this 
condition  of  the  urine  is  maintained.  The  quantity  of  the  alkaline  remedy 
may  be  moch  diminished  as  soon  as  the  urine  is  alkaline,  the  doses  afterward 
being  repeated  once  or  twice  only  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  To  secure 
more  diuretic  effect  than  is  produced  by  the  alkaline  remedy  alone,  the 

>  Vide  Medical  News  and  Library,  February,  1863. 
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acetate,  nitrate,  or  bitartrate  of  potassa,  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  small 
doses  of  colchicam,  may  be  added.  The  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  which 
18  much  nsed  as  an  alkaline  remedy  in  this  disease,  is  inferior  to  the  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa  or  soda,  becaase  it  must  be  given  for  a  longer  period  before 
alkalinity  of  the  arine  is  produced.  It  is  well  adapted  to  maintain  an  alkaline 
condition  of  the  nrine,  after  this  condition  has  been  produced  by  tbo  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa  or  soda. 

The  alkaline  treatment  does  not  preclude  other  therapeotlcal  measures, 
which  are  to  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  indications  in  indiTidnal 
cases.  Bleeding  is  indicated  only  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  plethoric, 
and  the  febrile  movement  notably  intense.  Continued  purging  is  not  indi- 
cated. It  conflicts  with  the  alkaline  treatment,  and  the  necessity  for  frequent 
dejections  occasions  much  suffering.  Opiates  often  afford  much  relief,  and 
should  be  given  according  to  the  amount  of  suffering  from  pain,  resUessnefs, 
and  vigilance.  They  are  especially  indicated  at  night.  Diiuenta  should  he 
given  freely.  Carbonated  water  and  lemonade  may  be  allowed  €ui  IMtum 
so  long  as  the  stomach  is  not  incommoded.  Lemon-juice  given  in  (arge 
quantity  is  one  of  the  remedies  for  this  disease  in  vogue  within  late  years. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  alkaline  remedy,  but  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render 
the  urine  alkaline,  the  stomach  often  rebels  against  it,  and  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates are  to  be  preferred. 

Tonics,  and  especially  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  are  nsefiil.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  lowering  the  powers  of  the  system.  The  diet  should  be  nutri- 
tious. The  appetite  may  be  encouraged,  and  wholesome  food  allowed  to 
the  extent  of  the  capacity  for  digestion.  Remedies  which'  compromise 
appetite  and  digestion  are  of  doubtful  utility.  A  moderate  quantity  of 
wine  or  spirit  is  sometimes  advisable.  In  short,  having  brought  the  systea 
under  the  effect  of  the  alkaline  treatment,  and  maintaining  this  effect,  it  it 
an  object  to  preserve  and  restore  the  vital  forces. 

The  affected  joints  claim  local  measures  of  treatment  The  application  of 
cloths  saturated  with  an  alkaline  and  opiate  solution,  as  recommended  hy 
Fuller,  is  useful.  Fuller's  solution  consists  of  from  four  to  six  drachms  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  of 
Battley's  solution  (for  which  laudanum  may  be  substituted),  two  ounces  of 
glycerine  and  nine  ounces  of  rose-water.  The  soap  and  opinm  liniment  is 
a  good  local  application.  A  liniment  containing  chloroform  has  been  found 
useful.  I  have  found  the  tincture  of  aconite  applied  to  the  parts  to  afford 
marked  relief.  Some  practitioners  prefer  to  envelop  the  joints  with  dry 
flannel  or  cotton  wool.  In  the  choice  of  local  applications,  the  sensations 
of  the  patient  may  serve  as  a  guide.  Extension  of  the  limbs  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  for  that  purpose,  or  by  simply  a  cord,  pulley,  and  weight,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  articulated  surfaces  upon  each  other, 
has  been  tried  to  some  extent  at  Bellevne  Hospital,  and  found  to  afford  in 
some  cases  marked  relief. 

Much  relief  is  afforded,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by  what  may  be  termed 
methodic  friction.  Using  some  lubricating  embrocation,  the  friction  at  first 
over  the  affected  joints,  if  they  are  extremely  tender,  must  be  as  light  as 
possible  to  avoid  giving  pain.  The  force  of  the  friction,  however,  may  be 
gradually  increased,  until,  at  length,  the  patient  is  sometimes  able  to  bear 
without  suffering  as  much  pressure  as  can  conveniently  be  made.  Methodic 
friction  gradually  increased  up  to  as  much  pressure  with  the  hands  as  can 
be  borne  without  pain,  leaves  the  affected  joints  more  comfortable  for  several 
hours,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  daily. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  has  been  already 
considered.     Fleurlus  and  pueumonitis  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
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iodications  in  individaal  cases,  the  same  as  when  they  occar  in  other  patho- 
logical connections.  The  indications  pertaining  to  active  deh'rium,  conval- 
aions  and  coma,  are  derived  from  the  pathological  conditions  with  which 
these  events  maj  be  associated,  viz.,  either  cereliral  meningitis  or  arsemia. 

SUBACUTE    AND    CHRONIC,    ARTICULAR    RHVUMATI8M. 

The  term  chronic  rhenmatism  is  used  in  a  comprehensive,  indefinite  sense, 
embracing  a  variety  of  affections.  It  is  commonly  applied,  not  alone  to 
eases  which  present  the  distinctive  features  of  the  disease  jast  considered,  save 
that  acoteness  of  the  symptoms  is  wanting,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
tinae  indefinitely,  bat  to  affections  resembling  articular  rhenmatism  only  in 
their  situation,  and  to  persisting  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  There 
Is  a  confusion  as  regards  the  affections  grouped  under  this  name,  and  under 
the  name  rheumatic  gout,  which  I  shall  not  undertake  to  clear  up  in  treating 
of  these  affections,  and  I  shall  therefore  devote  but  a  brief  space  to  their 
coDsideration,  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  our  present 
knowledge  respecting  them,  to  other  works.* 

Articular  rheumatism,  in  a  subacute  and  chronic  form,  is  frequently  pre- 
sented in  medical  practice.  The  local  phenomena  are,  pain  of  less  intensity 
than  in  the  acute  disease,  and  sometimes  only  felt  during  movements  of  the 
affected  joints,  tenderness  on  pressure  comparatively  slight,  and  more  or  less 
swelling  of  joints  not  imbedded  in  muscle.  Increase  of  heat  and  erythema- 
tons  redness  are  frequently  wanting.  More  or  less  of  the  articulations  may 
be  affected.  As  in  the  acute  form,  different  joints  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
successively  and  irregularly.  Not  infrequently  the  disease,  after  a  time, 
becomes  concentrated,  and  remains  fixed  in  a  single  joint.  As  in  the  acute 
form,  the  fibrous  tissues  entering  into  ligaments,  tendons,  burs®,  and  apon- 
eoroses  are  liable  to  be  affected. 

As  regards  the  general  symptoms,  there  is  little  or  no  febrile  movement, 
and  the  different  functions  of  the  body  may  not  appear  to  be  much,  if  at  all, 
disturbed.  The  appetite,  digestion,  and  nutrition  may  be  unaffected,  and 
the  local  manifestations,  in  these  cases,  seem  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
possession  of  health. 

Different  cases  offer  a  great  diversity  In  the  grade  of  severity  of  the  disease, 
In  its  march,  and  in  its  remote  consequences.  In  mild  cases,  patients  are 
able  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  complaining  only  of  more  or  less  sore- 
ness and  stiffness  in  moving  the  affected  parts.  Sometimes  inconvenience  is 
experienced  only  when  movements  are  first  made  after  a  period  of  rest. 
Some  patients  experience  inconvenience  only  after  irregular  intervals,  and 
they  are  apt  to  suffer  more  or  less  with  changes  of  the  weather.  In  other 
cases,  movements  of  the  affected  parts  occasion  great  pain,  and  in  severe 
cases  patients  are  confined  to  the  bed.  Cases  of  confirmed,  long-standing 
chronic  rheumatism  are  met  with  occasionally  in  private  practice,  and  all 
large  hospitals  furnish  examples  in  which  the  disease  has  led  to  anchylosis  of 
▼arions  joints,  with  great  distortion  of  the  limbs  and  atrophy  of  muscles, 
the  patients  presenting  a  truly  pitiable  spectacle  of  helplessness ;  and  yet,  in 
some  of  these  cases,  the  vital  functions  may  be  but  little  or  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed. 

The  constitutional  affection  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  subacute  and 
chronic  articular  rheumatism  as  in  the  acute  form.     A  morbid  principle  in 

'  In  addition  to  the  treatises  bj  Fuller  and  Qarrod,  maj  be  oonsulted  A  Treatise  on 
DUeates  of  the  Joints,  bj  Riohard  Harwell,  London,  repablished  hy  Blanchard  k  Loa, 
1861.  This  treatise  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  morbid  changes  which  take 
place  in  Joints  affected  with  chronic  rheumatism. 
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the  blood  is  supposed  to  be  invoWed  in  both  forms.  It  is  to  be  presomcd 
that  this  principle  is  produced  in  less  qnantity  when  the  disease  is  sobtcote 
and  chronic,  bat  it  continues  to  be  produced  for  a  longer  period,  or  it  ii 
reprodnced  after  shorter  intervals.  In  the  cases  in  which  anchylosis,  distor- 
tions of  the  limbs,  and  atrophy  of  muscles  have  resulted  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease,  these  results  remain,  although  the  rheiimaUc  disesae 
may  not  continue. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  sometimes  follows  the  acute,  bat  this  is 
not  the  rule ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  subacute  from  the  fint 
The  disease  in  the  subacute  or  chronic,  as  well  as  the  acute,  form  ioTolvei  s 
diathesis  which  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Of  the  causes  whicli 
give  rise  to  the  diathesis,  when  it  is  acquired,  and  those  which,  co-operatiog 
with  the  predisposition  to  the  disease,  determine  its  occurrence  and  reader 
it  persistent,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge. 

The  diagnosis  of  subacute  and  chronic,  articular  rheumatism  involves  dis- 
crimination from  chronic  and  rheumatic  gout,  the  diagnostic  characters  of 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  Subacute  or  chronic  synovitis, 
not  rheumatic,  is  to  be  excluded.  The  points  to  be  considered  in  differ- 
entiating the  latter  from  rheumatic  arthritis  are,  for  the  most  part,  those 
which  have  been  stated  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism. 

A  variety  of  synovitis  affecting  the  knee-joint,  and  sometimes  other  joints, 
occurs  in  connection  with  gonorrhoea,  and  has  been  called  gcnorrhoBol  rkeu- 
matism.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  term  rheumatism  is  mis- 
applied. Barwetl  and  others  consider  this  affection  as  belonging  in  the 
category  of  inflammation  of  joints  dependent  on  purulent  infection  of  the 
blood.  The  author  just  named  applies  to  this  pyemic  form  of  disease  the 
name  pyarthrosis.  He  attributes  the  pyeemia,  in  cases  of  so-called  gonor- 
rhoeal  rheumatism,  to  inflammation  of  the  prostatic  veins.  A  similar 
affection  of  the  knee  and  other  joints  sometimes  occurs  after  childbed,  in 
consequence  of  uterine  phlebitis. 

Another  misapplication  of  the  term  rheumatism  is  when  syphilitic  perios- 
titis is  called  syphilitic  rkeumatum.  For  the  consideration  of  this  affection 
the  reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  of  syphilis.  It  may  be  stated  that 
periostitis  presenting  all  the  characters  of  the  affection  as  one  of  the  tertuiry 
effect*)  of  the  syphilitic  vims  is  occasionally  observed  in  persons  who  have 
not  been  affected  with  syphilis. 

Subacute,  articular  rheumatism  is  not  necessarily  chronic.  It  may  disappear 
within  the  limits  of  the  duration  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  The 
liability  to  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  is  much  less  than  when  the  disease 
is  acute,  but  these  and  other  complications  occur  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases.  The  sources  of  danger  are  in  the  liability  to  cardiac  disease  and  the 
tendency  to  become  chronic.  Chronic,  artieular  rheumatism  is  not  dangerous 
as  regards  an  immediate  tendency  to  a  fatal  termination.  But  in  view  of  iu 
continuance  for  an  indefinite  period  or  during  life,  and  the  permanent 
deformities  to  which  it  leads  in  some  cases,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  disease 
of  no  small  importance.  The  condition  of  patients  in  the  cases  iu  which  it 
has  led  to  lesions  involving  anchylosis,  with  wasting  of  the  muscles,  is  hope- 
less as  regards  recovery  from  these  effects  of  the  disease,  although  the  con- 
dition is  not  incompatible  with  comfortable  general  health  and  a  long  duration 
of  life. 

The  treatment  of  subacute  and  chronic,  articular  rheumatism  embraces  the 
employment  of  alkalies,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease.  They  should  not  be  continued  steadily  for  a  long  period,  hot 
intermitted  from  time  to  time.     The  Vichy  water  is  an  agreeable  alkaline 
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remedy  well  snitcd  to  chronip  cases.  Alkalies  are  indicated  only  during  the 
continQance  of  the  arthritic  inflammatioD  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  indicated  by 
the  effects  remaining  after  the  arthritic  inflammation  has  ceased. 

The  prepapations  of  gaaiacam  have  long  been  considered  useful  in  chronic 
rhenmatism.  Their  valoe  in  certain  cases  is  abundantly  established  by  clini- 
cal experience.  Either  the  simple  tincture,  the  ammoniated  tincture,  the 
mixture,  or  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  into  which  guaiacum 
enters,  may  be  employed.  The  bichloride  or  the  iodide  of  mercury  is 
strongly  advocated  by  Barwell,  and  in  conjunction,  inunction  with  the  mer- 
carial  ointment  over  the  affected  joint  or  joints  until  the  gums  are  slightly 
tOQched.  Mercurial  baths  and  fumigations  are  recodSmended  by  R^camier 
and  Trousseau.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  sometimes  highly  useful.  Colchi- 
cam  exerts  a  good  effect  in  some  cases,  given  in  small  or  moderate  doses. 
Fuller  regards  the  hydrochlorste  of  ammonia  as  **  a  remedy  of  singular  effi- 
cacy," given  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains,  in  combination  with 
bark.  The  same  author  has  found,  in  some  cases,  arsenic  serviceable.  The 
salts  of  quinia  are  not  infrequently  nsefnl.  Sulphur  is  another  useful  remedy. 
All  these  remedies  are  supposed  to  exert,  in  some  way,  a  modifying,  if  not  a 
curative,  influence  npon  the  disease  The  opportunity  is  often  offered  of 
making  trial  of  them  in  succession  in  the  same  case. 

The  relief  of  pain,  in  certain  cases,  calls  for  opiates.  They  should  be 
employed  with  as  much  reserve  as  is  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  object 
to  be  obtained.  Aconite  will  sometimes  fulfil  the  object,  and,  if  so,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

The  local  treatment  is  important.  Benefit  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
from  small  flying  blisters  or  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  Me- 
thodic friction  or  shampooing,  as  described  in  connection  with  the  local 
treatment  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  stimu- 
lating embrocations,  is  often  of  much  utility.  Counter-irritation  by  "  firing  " 
has  been  recommended.  Palliation  of  pain  may  frequently  be  procured  by 
the  application  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  or  the  veratria  ointment  The 
local  as  well  as  general  measures  of  treatment  have  reference  to  two  objects, 
viz.,  the  removal  of tjirst,  the  inflammatory  condition,  and,  second^  the  effects 
of  the  inflammation.  In  order  to  prevent  stiffness  and  anchylosis,  passive 
motion  is  advisable  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  condition  subsides. 

External  measures  acting  upon  the  entire  surface  are,  perhaps,  in  certain 
cases,  not  less  useful  than  internal  remedies.  Reference  is  had  to  the  simple 
tepid  bath,  the  alkaline  bath,  the  Turkish  bath,  the  sulphur  vapor  bath,  and 
hydropathic  packing.  The  resources  of  treatment  should  not  be  considered 
as  exhausted  without  a  fair  trial  of  these  measures. 

Measures  having  reference  to  improvement  of  the  general  health  and  the 
invigoration  of  the  system  form  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  embracing 
tonic  remedies,  with  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  exercise,  etc.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  details  which  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  treatment  of 
most  chronic  affections.  Change  from  a  cold,  changeable,  and  humid  climate 
to  one  mild,  uniform,  and  dry  often  proves  the  most  effective  measure  which 
can  be  adopted.  The  mineral  springs  are  frequently  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tage by  persons  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism.  Of  the  different  wuters, 
the  alkaline,  sulphurous,  saline,  and  chalybeate  are  each  useful  in  certain 
cases.  Doubtless,  however,  much  of  the  benefit  derived  from  watering-places 
is  due  to  the  various  incidental  hygicitic  influences. 
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The  affectioD  to  be  dow  noticed  is  one  of  the  many  to  whicb  the  appHca- 
tion  of  the  term  rbenmatism  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubtfol  correctDess. 
There  is  very  little  ground  for  supposing  that  the  essential  pathological  con- 
dition, or  conditions,  existing  in  the  affections  which  have  been  considered 
In  this  chapter,  obtain  in  so-called  moscnlar  rbenmatism.  This  affection,  so 
far  as  we  can  jndge  of  its  pathological  character,  is- allied  to  nenralgia;  it 
is  probably  a  neuralgic  affection,  and,  as  such,  may  be  properly  called  my- 
algia, and  might  with  more  intrinsic  propriety  have  been  considered  ander 
that  head  than  in  the  present  connection.  I  have  placed  it  among  the  rhea- 
matic  affections,  because  it  is,  at  the  present  time,  and  probably  will  contiDoe 
to  be,  commonly  known  by  the  name  muscular  rheumatism.  Being  one  of 
the  neuroses,  it  has,  of  course,  no  anatomical  characters.  It  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  both  as  an  acute  and  chronic  affection. 

The  symptomatic  features  of  acute,  muscular  rheumatism  are  as  follows: 
The  development  is  usually  gradual.  A  dull  pain  is  at  first  felt  in  certain 
muscles,  which  increases,  and,  at  length,  becomes  more  or  less  severe.  The 
pain  is  comparatively  slight  when  the  affected  muscles  are  at  rest  In  cer- 
tain positions  the  patient  may  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from  suffering,  the 
•constant  pain  which  may  be  felt  under  these  circumstances  being  of  a  con- 
tusive  character,  and  spasmodic  pains  occurring  from  time  to  time;  but  in 
movements  which  involve  contraction  of  the  affected  muscles,  the  pain  is 
severe,  cramp-like,  and  sometimes  so  excruciating  that  the  patient  can  hardly 
repress  loud  groans  or  cries.  Voluntary  movements  which  occasion  the 
severe  pain  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain rigidly  fixed  positions  of  the  body  as  a  whole  or  of  its  different  parts, 
the  affected  muscles  are  at  times  thrown  into  painful  contraction,  however 
much  the  patient  may  desire  to  avoid  them.  Movements  occurring  during 
sleep  occasion  the  attacks  of  pain,  and,  hence,  the  patient  is  awakened  at 
brief  intervals.  In  some  cases  the  affection  changes  its  seat  from  certain 
muscles  to  others,  but  oftener  it  remains  fixed  in  the  muscles  first  affected. 

The  affected  muscles  are  more  or  less  tender  on  pressure,  the  tenderness 
'being  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  space  which  the  muscles  occupy,  not 
limited  to  certain  points  as  in  ordinary  neuralgia.  The  tenderness  is  usu&llj 
not  great.  Aside  from  the  tenderness,  there  are  no  local  characters,  such 
as  swelling,  heat,  or  redness.  The  local  phenomena  are  not  those  of  inflHm- 
mation,  as  in  articular  rheumatism.  If  the  local  symptoms  denote  iuflam- 
mation  of  the  muscles,  the  affection  is  not  muscular  rheumatism. 

There  is  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance  beyond  that  occasioned  by 
the  suffering  and  loss  of  sleep.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may  not  be 
impaired,  and  there  is  no  febrile  movement. 

In  the  subacute  or  chronic  form  of  the  affection,  pain  similar  to  that 
which  belongs  to  the  acute  form  may  be  excited  only  when  the  affected  mos- 
•cles  are  contracted  with  unusual  force ;  the  patient  experiences  suffering 
when  he  makes  certain  violent  movements.  In  other  cases,  pain  is  excited 
by  particular  movements  when  they  are  first  made  after  a  period  of  rest, 
and  the  pain  shortly  disappears  if  the  movements  be  continued.  The  chronic, 
oftener  than  the  acute  affection  is  apt  to  shift  its  situation,  affecting  nov 
•certain  muscles,  and  now  those  in  another  part.  If  the  chronic  affection  re- 
gain fixed  in  particular  muscles,  they  may  become  somewhat  atrophied  in 
consequence  of  their  being  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  quietude. 

The  duration  of  acute,  muscular  rheumatism  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a 
^eek.     Exceptionally  the  affection  continues  for  several  weeks.     The  dura- 
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tion  of  the  chronic  form  is  indefinite.  The  coarse  of  the  latter  is  nsnallj 
marked  by  remissions  or  intermissions.  In  certain  situations,  viz.,  the  loins, 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  muscles  of  the  scapulsB,  the  chronic  affection  is 
apt  to  be  long  persisting. 

The  following  are  the  principal  situations  of  muscular  rheumatism  in  the 
acute  and  chronic  form  as  enumerated  by  Yalleiz : — ' 

1.  The  MuscUs  of  the  Hecui. — Situated  in  the  occipito-frontal  muscle,  the 
affection  is  distinguished  from  neuralgia  affecting  the  trifacial  and  occipital 
DerTe,  by  the  pain  being  referred  to  both  sides  of  the  head,  by  its  being 
excit^  by  movements  of  the  muscle,  and  comparatively  slight  so  long  as  the 
moscla  is  at  rest,  and  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  in  disseminated  points. 
The  muscles  of  the  eye  are  sometimes  the  seat.  Movements  of  the  eye  then 
occasion  more  or  less  severe  pain.  The  temporal  and  masseter  muscle  may 
be  affected,  causing  pain  in  mastication. 

2.  77ie  Muscles  of  the  Neck, — In  this  situation  the  affection,  as  it  com- 
monly occurs,  is  known  by  the  significant  name  torticollis.  This  name  is 
applied  to  the  affection  when  situated  in  the  muscles  of  the  antero-lateral 
aspect  of  the  neck.  The  muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  are 
sometimes  the  seat  of  the  affection.  Yalleix  applies  to  the  affection  in  the 
latter  situation  the  name  cervicodtfnia.  In  this  situation  the  affection  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  occipital  neuralgia. 

3.  The  Muscles  of  the  Back. — Yalleiz  calls  the  affection  in  this  situation 
darsod^ia.  Seated  in  these  muscles,  the  pain  is  caused  especially  by  move- 
ments which  approximate  the  scapulas. 

4.  T%e  Muscle  of  the  Loins In  this  situation  the  affection  is  commonly 

known  as  lumbago,  Yalleix  designates  it  Ivmhodynia,  This  is  a  frequent 
seat  of  the  affection  in  a  chronic  form.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  lum- 
bar abscess,  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  and  the  pains  incident  to  aneurism 
of  the  descending  aorta. 

5.  The  Thoracic  Muscles, — Here  the  affection  goes  by  the  name  pleuro' 
dynia.  In  making,,the  diagnosis,  plenritis  and  intercostal  neuralgia  are  to 
be  excluded.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  ascertaining  the  absence  of  the 
diagnostic  characters  of  the  two  latter  affections.  The  pain  excited  by 
forced  breathing,  coughing,  and  sneezing  is  not  unlike  that  in  plenritis  and 
intercostal  neuralgia.  In  this  situation  the  pectoral  and  intercostal  muscles 
are  affected. 

6  Muscles  of  the  Shoulder, — Yalleix  entitles  the  affection  here  situated 
Mcapulodpiia,  It  is  seated  especially  in  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  it  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  arthritis  situated  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

7.  77ie  Muscles  of  the  Extremities. — Seated  in  the  extremities,  the  affec- 
tion is  to  be  discriminated  from  neuralgia  affecting  the  nervous  trunks,  and 
from  the  affection  commonly  known  as  syphilitic  rheumatism. 

8.  77ie  Abdominal  Muscles, — The  pain  and  soreness  caused  by  the  affec- 
tion in  this  situation  may  suggest  as  probable  or  possible  the  existence  of 
peritonitis.  This  disease  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  general 
symptoms,  and  by  firm  pressure  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  being  well  borne, 
as  in  cases  of  dermalgia. 

9.  The  Visceral  Muscular  Structures, — The  tongue,  muscles  of  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  may  be  the  seat  of  muscular  rheumatism,  giving  rise  to  pain 
io  speaking  and  in  deglutition.  Examples,  however,  are  extremely  rare. 
Seated  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  uterus,  as  it  probably  may  be,  to  dis- 
tiogoish  the  affection  f^om  visceral  neuralgias  is  impossible,  and  in  fact  to 
consider  it  as  distinct  from  the  latter  is  to  make  a  distinction  without  any 
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essential  difference.  There  is  reason  to  belie?e  that  the  diaphragm  maj  be 
the  seat  of  muscular  rheumatism.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  reasonable  to  con- 
sider this  as  the  affection,  rather  than  diaphragmatic  plearitis,  in  certain  cases 
characterized  by  the  instinctive  arrest  of  diaphragmatic  movements  in  conse- 
qoence  of  pain,  and  by  the  intense  suffering  caused  by  coughing  and  sneezing, 
febrile  movement  and  pleuritic  effusion  being  wanting.  It  may  be  donbt^ 
if  the  affection  be  ever  seated  in  the  muscnlar  walls  of  the  heart 

In  all  these  situations  the  most  marked  diagnostic  feature  of  moscalar 
rheumatism  is  the  connection  of  cramp-like  pain  more  or  leas  severe,  with 
the  movements  which  bring  into  play  certain  mnscles  in  the  parts  to  which 
the  pain  is  referred,  pain  irrespective  of  contractions  of  the  affected  mnscles 
being  comparatively  slight  and  sometimes  wanting.  This  diagnostic  feature 
distingnishes  mnscular  rheumatism,  or  myalgia,  from  neuralgic  affections 
seated  in  the  different  nervous  trunks.  Another  diagnostic  feature  is  the 
diffusion  of  soreness  over  the  affected  mnscles,  whereas,  nenralgpa,  seated  in 
nervous  trunks,  is  characterized  by  tenderness  in  circnmscribed  points.  In- 
flammation affecting  muscles  is  distinguished  from  muscular  rheumatism  by 
the  constancy  of  pain  or  the  absence  of  the  remissions  or  intermissions 
which  belong  to  the  latter  affection,  by  the  existence  of  swelling  and  some- 
times redness,  by  the  greater  degree  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  by  the 
presence  of  more  or  less  symptomatic  fever. 

The  treatment  of  the  acute  form  of  the  affection  consists  of  sinapisms, 
followed  by  soothing,  emollient  applications  over  the  affected  muscles,  rest, 
in  the  position  most  favorable  to  avoid  contractions  of  the  affected  mnscles, 
and  the  employment  of  anodynes  either  internally  or  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tion. In  the  chronic  form,  small  blisters  in  succession  are  useful,  but  not 
to  the  same  degree  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  neuralgia.  Friction  or  shampooing, 
either  dry  or  with  stimulating  and  anodyne  liniments,  affords  relief  and 
promotes  a  cure.  "  Firing"  is  recommended.  The  hydropathic  treatment 
is  said  to  prove  successful  in  some  obstinate  cases,  water  being  employed 
locally  and  generally  The  salts  of  quinia,  in  full  doses,  are  sometimes 
efficacious,  especially  when  the  affection  is  intermittent  Measures  to  in- 
vigorate the  general  health  are  important  in  chronic  cases. 

Persons  prone  to  this  affection  are  apt  to  have  an  attack  after  exposure  of 
a  portion  of  the  body  to  a  current  of  air,  especially  during  sleep,  or  when 
the  body  is  perspiring.  The  susceptibility  to  this  cause  of  disease  is  to  be 
overcome  by  the  daily  use  of  the  sponge  bath,  by  avoiding  an  over-abundance 
of  clothing,  and  by  becoming  habituated  to  out-door  exercise  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

Goat — Anatomical  Characters— Clinical  History — Pathological  Character — Causation — Diag- 

nosb — Prognoaia — Treatment — Rheamatio  Qoat. 

Thk  disease  called  gout  is  closely  allied  to  articular  rhenmatism,  and  the 
two  affections  have  been  considered  by  some  to  be  identical.  As  will  be 
seen,  however,  they  are  shown  to  be  essentially  distinct  forms  of  disease  by 
points  of  contrast  pertaining  to  morbid  anatomy,  clinical  history,  patholo- 
gical character,  and  causation.  They  are  kindred  diseases  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  different  etu^XYN^^^^^t^,  ot  t^\^hua  and  typhoid  fever,  are  related  to 
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each  other;  goat  and  rbeomatisro  may  be  said  to  be1on$r  to  the  same  family, 
but  each  has  a  separate  individnality.  The  name  gout,  or  its  synonym  in 
different  languages,  is  universally  applied  to  the  disease  to  be  now  considered. 
Id  its  etymology  the  name  rehites  to  a  characteristic  ftatore  of  the  disease, 
Tiz.,  a  morbid  deposit  within  and  around  the  joints.  Late  researches  have 
tended  to  enhance  the  significance  of  the  term  by  showing  that  the  morbid 
deposit  to  which  it  relates  is  more  constant  than  has  heretofore  been  sup- 
posed. 

Ooot  occurs  as  an  acute,  a  subacute,  and  a  chronic  affection.  Writers 
have  jMtde  other  varieties,  such  as  irregular  and  misplaced  gout.  As  the 
aobacBte  form  is  not  always  chronic,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  this  form 
when  of  brief  duration  and  the  acute  form  under  one  head.  The  term  tran- 
iient  gout  will  embrace  the  acute  and  subacute  form,  the  latter  ending  too 
soon  to  be  considered  as  chronic.  Persistent  or  chronic  gotU  will  embrace 
all  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  protracted.  It  will  suffice  to  consider  irre- 
gular and  misplaced  gout  incidentally  in  treating  of  the  clinical  history  of 
transient  and  persistent  gout. 

. 

Anatomioal  CHABAOTERa — The  anatomical  characters  distinctive  of  this 
disease  consist  of  the  presence  within  and  around  certain  joints,  as  well  as 
sometimes  in  other  situations,  of  a  morbid  deposit,  called  tophus  or  topha- 
ceous matter.  Other  occasional  morbid  appearances  appear  to  be  inciden- 
tal to  the  presence  of  this  deposit,  consisting  of  thickening,  ulceration,  and 
sometimes  suppuration,  being  effects  of  inflammation  excited  by  the  presence 
of  the  tophaceous  deposit.  These  effects  are  by  no  means  constant ;  they 
occur  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Atrophy  of  structures  from  the 
pressure  of  masses  of  tophus  is  another  effect. 

The  characteristic  deposit  is  composed  of  the  urate  of  soda  In  large  pro- 
portion, combined  with  the  urate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  animal  matter,  ^hen  recent,  the  deposit 
is  a  semi-solid  cream-colored  substance,  resembling  mortar.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope needle-shaped  crystals  are  seen  in  more  or  less  abundance.  After  a 
time  the  deposit  becomes  hardened,  and  is  then  presented  in  masses  which 
resemble  chalk  in  appearance,  and  are  commonly,  although  erroneously, 
called  chalky  concretions. 

The  occurrence  of  chalk-like  concretions  within  and  around  joints  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  chronic  gout  has  long  been  known.  The  articular  surfaces  of 
joints  opened  after  death  have  been  found  encrusted  with  the  tophaceous 
matter;  the  surrounding  ligaments  are  sometimes  coated  by  it;  it  may  ex- 
tend to  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths,  and  along  the  tendinous  expansions 
of  the  muscles.  Accumulating  in  these  situations  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance, it  leads  to  anchylosis  of  joints,  nodosities,  and  deformations.  Masses 
of  this  substance,  or  chalk-stones,  as  they  have  been  called,  sometimes  cause 
atrophy  and  ulceration,  thus  reaching  the  surface  and  becoming  exposed. 
Garrod's  researches  have  shown  that  the  tissues  are  infiltrated  by  the  morbid 
matter,  and  that  when  ulceration  or  erosion  of  parts  occurs,  it  is  secondary 
to  the  deposit  The  interstitial  deposit  rarely  extends  to  the  osseous  struc- 
ture.^ Suppuration  is  rare.  Garrod's  researches  have  also  shown  that,  in 
cases  of  transient  gout  in  which  there  is  no  persistent  swelling  or  deformity 
of  the  affected  joints,  the  characteristic  deposit  takes  place  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  researches  is,  that  the  de- 
posit invariably  occurs  in  gout.  This  deposit  within  and  around  joints  is 
peculiar  to  gout ;  that  is,  it  does  not  occur  in  any  other  disease.     The  de- 

■  Ooat  and  Rheamatio  Goat,  second  edition,  London,  1863* 
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posit  in  masses,  varyinp^  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea,  not 
infrequently  occars  In  the  helix  of  the  ear.  It  is  also  observed  in  the  straight 
uriniferoQS  tubes  of  the  kidneys,  giving  rise  to  white  lines  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Garrod  is  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  in  the  latter  situation  ft  occnra 
only  in  gouty  subjects.  It  is,  however,  observed  in  certain  cases  of  renal 
disease,  in  which  during  life  the  manifestations  of  gont  were  wanting.  This 
statement  I  make  from  personal  observation.  I  have  repeatedly  noted  white 
lines  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  tubes,  and  determined  by  means  of  the 
microscope  the  presence  of  urate  of  soda,  or  uric  acid,  in  cases  in  which  gont 
bad  not  been  manifested.  ^ 

A  form  of  diseased  kidney  was  considered  by  Todd  as  peculiar  to  gont, 
and  called  by  him  the  gouty  kidney.  The  characters  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  gonty  kidney  are,  diminution  of  size,  the  organ  appearing  to  be  shriv- 
elled, the  capsules  thickened  and  opaqne,  and  the  surface  granular.  As 
already  stated,  these  appearances  are  sufficiently  common  in  this  country, 
disconnected  from  the  phenomena  of  gont.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  cha- 
racteristic gonty  deposit  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  meninges  of  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  and  within  the  vascular  system,  it  is  probable  that  the 
atheromatous  and  calcareous  deposit  has  been  mistaken  for  that  peculiar  to 
gout. 

Morbid  changes  other  than  those  incidental  to  the  tophaceous  or  gonty 
deposit  are  to  be  regarded  as*  accidental,  and  are  not  to  be  included  under 
the  head  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease. 

Clinioal  H18TORT. — Transient  gont  and  persistent  gout  require  separate 
consideration  as  regards  their  clinical  history.  Having  considered  these 
forms  of  the  disease,  I  shall  notice  irregular  and  misplaced  gout. 

Transient  Gout Under  this  head  are  to  be  embraced  all  cases  in  which 

the  disease  is  of  short  duration,  that  is,  the  duration  not  sufficiently  prolonged 
for  the  disease  to  be  considered  as  chronic.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the 
patient  is  said  to  have  an  attack  or  fit  of  gont.  The  disease  is  generally 
acute,  but  sometimes  subacute. 

The  seizure  is  generally  sudden,  occurring,  as  a  rule,  during  the  night, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  after  midnight.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  the  seizure  occurs  without  premonitions ;  the  patient  may  have  retired 
to  bed  feeling  as  well  as  usual.  But  in  some  cases  there  are  prodromic 
phenomena,  consisting  of  cardialgia,  gastric  flatulency,  eructations,  and  other 
dyspeptic  ailments,  together  with  inability  to  exert  the  mental  faculties,  irri- 
tability of  mind,  and  depression  of  spirits.  These  phenomena  are  not  suffi- 
ciently  significant  to  lead  to  the  expectation  of  an  attack  of  gout  if  one  ur 
more  attacks  have  not  been  already  experienced  ;  but  in  persons  known  to 
be  subjects  of  the  disease  they  may  denote  an  impending  seizure. 

The  seizure  is  marked  by  pain  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is 
seated  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  one  of  the  great  toes.  The  pain 
soon  becomes  more  or  less  intense ;  frequently  it  is  excruciating,  being  com- 
pared by  patients  to  pain  caused  by  the  gnawing  of  an  animal,  a  dislocation 
of  the  bone,  a  nail  driven  into  the  joint,  tearing  of  the  parts  with  pinchers, 
etc.  Such  comparisons  only  express  intensity  of  suffering,  for  the  patients 
have  probably  never  experienced  the  pain  produced  bj  the  various  causes 
mentioned.  A  sense  of  throbbing  in  the  part  accompanies  the  pain.  More 
or  less  febrile  movement  is  developed,  preceded  by  shivering.  These  symp- 
toms continue  for  several  hours,  and  then  the  pain  and  febrile  movement 
subside,  the  patient  is  comparatively  comfortable,  and  obtains  some  sleep. 
The  relief  is  usually  accompanied  by  slight  perspiration.  In  the  mean  time 
the  affected  joint  becom^^  ^"n^W^^.xVl^  %^\\i  \&  reddened  and  shining,  the  sub- 
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eataneoQs  veins  are  distended,  the  heat  is  raised,  and  there  is  exqnisite  ten- 
derness to  the  touch.  These  appearances  are  developed  or  continue  after 
the  severe  pain  has  abated. 

In  some  cases  a  single  paroxysm  of  severe  pain  only  is  experienced,  but 
mnch  oftener  the  seizure  is  renewed  on  the  following  night,  and  on  successive 
nights  for  a  variable  period.  The  local  affection  may  remain  in  the  joint 
affected  at  the  first  seizure,  or  the  affection  may  be  transferred  from  this  joint 
to  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  opposite  foot.  In  some  cases  the  inner 
Bide  of  the  foot,  the  instep,  or  heel  become  affected,  and  the  affection  may 
extend  to  the  larger  joints  and  to  the  small  joints  of  the  upper  extremities. 
This  ntension  of  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  rarely  occurs  until 
after  several  attacks  have  been  experienced,  and  it  occurs  more  especially  in 
cases  of  chronic  gout. 

During  the  continnance  of  transient  gont  the  symptoms  referable  elsewhere 
tban  to  the  part  or  parts  affected  vary  considerably  in  different  cases. 
Febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  marked  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of 
the  local  manifestations.  The  fever  appears  to  be  symptomatic,  and,  as  a 
rnle,  is  less  than  in  cases  of  acute,  articular  rheumatism.  The  appetite  is 
frequently  impaired  or  lost,  but  in  some  cases  is  preserved.  Dyspeptic  ail- 
ments are  sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent.  The  urine  is  generally 
84*anty,  high-colored,  and  deposits  a  lateritious  sediment  on  cooling.  The 
bowets  are  generally  constipated. 

Different  cases  also- differ  much  as  regards  the  local  symptoms.  The 
affection  may  be  called  acute  when  the  pain  is  severe,  and  swelling,  redness, 
etc.,  marked,  these  local  symptoms  being  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
amount  of  febrile  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affection  is  subacute 
when  the  pain  is  notably  less  severe,  the  other  local  symptoms  less  marked, 
and  febrile  movement  either  slight  or  wanting.  In  respect  of  the  seizures 
of  pain,  occurring  usually  in  the  night-time,  they  are  in  some  cases  parox- 
ysmal, the  pain  passing  off  in  the  day,  but  in  other  cases  more  or  less  severity 
of  pain  continues  during  the  day  as  well  as  night ;  in  other  words,  remissions, 
rather  tban  intermissions,  occur  The  locdl  symptoms  gradually  decline  as 
the  fit  or  attack  passes  off.  CEdema  of  the  part  or  parts  is  more  or  less 
marked  at  the  decline  of  the  local  affection,  with  frequently  pruritus,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  furfuraceons  desquamation  of  the  epidermis.  The 
local  symptoms  just  named  are  diagnostic  of  gout  as  contrasted  with  rheu- 
matism. Cramp,  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  the  thigh,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  is  a  symptom  more  or  less  marked  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases. 

The  duration  of  transient  gout  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 
Generally  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  are  less  and  less  severe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  duration.  If  the  disease  continue  beyond  three  or  four  weeks,  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  persistent  or  chronic.  An  attack  of  acute  or  subacute 
gont,  more  especially  the  latter,  may  eventuate  in  the  persistent  or  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  or,  having  continued  for  a  variable  period,  the  disease 
for  the  time  ceases,  recurring  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases. 

Penisient  or  Chronic  Gout Gout  commencing  as  either  an  acute  or 

subacute  affection,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  continues,  as  a  subacute 
affection,  for  many  weeks,  months,  and  even  years.  Generally  this  persisting 
or  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  preceded  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous 
transient  attacks,  recurring  after  intervals  which  become  shorter  and  shorter, 
ontil,  at  length,  as  it  were,  they  run  together.  Generally,  when  the  disease 
is  persisting,  it  has  not  continuously  a  uniform  severity,  but  remissiona  aa. 
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car  from  time  to  time,  and,  not  infrequently,  intercarrent,  acate  attacks  take 
place. 

In  the  persistent  or  chronic  form,  the  local  symptoms  which  characterize 
the  acate  affection,  viz.,  intense  pain,  heat,  and  redness,  are  either  slight  or 
wanting.  There  is  little  or  no  febrile  movement.  Disorders  of  the  diges- 
tive system  are  often  present,  and  the  general  health  is  more  or  less  impaired. 
In  this  form  the  joints  are  liable  to  become  stiffened,  anchylosed,  and  de« 
formed,  from  the  abundance  of  the  goaty  deposit.  Ghalk-like  coDcretions 
are  apt  to  occar  within  and  aronnd  the  small  joints  of  the  hands.  In  some 
cases  collections  of  semi-solid  matter  are  felt  near  the  sarface,  and  if  they 
are  opened,  the  matter  may  be  pressed  out  Sometimes  collections  of  coo* 
siderable  size  open  of  themselves.  The  solid  concretions,  or  chalk-st^oea 
sometimes  make  their  appearance  through  the  skin.  The  goaty  matter  may 
be  deposited  in  the  bursse-mncosse  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints.  In  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases,  the  number  happily  not  being  large,  the  hands  and 
feet  become  notably  and  permanently  distorted  and  crippled,  the  fingers 
sometimes  presenting  an  appearance  compared  by  Sydenham  to  a  boncb  of 
parsnips.  Nodules  of  the  deposit  are  frequently  seen  on  the  helix  of  the 
ear,  sometimes  also  on  the  eyelids,  and  occasionally  on  the  face. 

In  chronic,  as  in  acute  gout,  the  predilection  of  the  disease,  as  regards 
the  seat  of  the  local  manifestations,  is  for  the  joints  of  the  great  toe.  An 
affection  of  other  joints  primarily  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 
After  the  great  toes,  the  order  in  which  parts  are  liable  to  become  implicated, 
according  to  Garrod,  is  as  follows :  The  heels  and  ankles,  the  knees,  the 
smaller  articulations  of  the  hands,  the  elbows,  and  lastly  the  shoulders,  and 
hips.  There  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  order  of  sequence. 
A  blow,  sprain,  or  other  injury  may  determine  the  seat  of  the  local  affection. 
A  point  of  difference  in  different  cases  pertains  to  the  nnmber  of  joints 
which  become  affected.  In  some  cases  the  local  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease, however  long  it  may  persist  or  frequently  recur,  remain  concentrated 
on  a  few  joints  ;  in  other  cases  a  large  number  of  joints  are  implicated,  and, 
again,  in  some  cases  different  joints  are  affected  in  successive  attacks.  If 
the  same  and  a  few  joints  be  always  affected,  and  the  disease  be  long  per- 
sisting or  recur  frequently,  permanent  changes  in  the  affected  joints  are  more 
likely  to  occur.  Another  point  of  difference  in  different  cases  relates  to  the 
palpable  changes  in  the  affected  joints.  Some  gouty  patients  escape  an- 
chylosis and  nodosities,  although  they  suffer  from  the  disease  more  or  less 
throughout  their  lives,  whereas,  in  other  cases,  the  hands  and  feet  become 
deformed  and  crippled  after  a  comparatively  short  duration  of  the  disease. 

Irregular  and  Misplaced  Gout. — Medical  writers  have  long  held  the  opin- 
ion that  the  local  manifestations  of  gout  are  liable  to  be  seated  in  the  differ- 
ent visceral  organs,  viz.,  the  stomach,  intestines,  lungs,  heart,  and  brain. 
Disorders  referable  to  these  viscera,  preceding  the  ordinary  manifestations 
of  gout,  are  considered  as  gouty,  and  it  is  supposed  that  gouty  disorders  of 
viscera  may  occur  without  any  affection  of  the  joints  either  accompanying  or 
ensuing.  In  such  cases  gout  is  said  to  be  irregular  and  misplaced,  Ano* 
nnUous  and  latent  gout  are  other  terms  applied  to  these  cases.  Sometimes 
during  an  attack  of  gout,  the  affection  of  the  joint  or  joints  suddenly  dis- 
appears, and  symptoms  denoting  an  affection  of  some  internal  organ  super- 
vene. In  these  cases  a  transference  or  metastasis  of  the  gouty  manifestations 
is  supposed  to  take  place,  and  the  name  retrocedent  gout  is  employed  to  ex- 
press such  an  occurrence.  These  notions  are  to  a  certain  extent,  probably, 
well  founded,  but  it  is  difficult  with  our  present  knowledge  to  say  how  far 
they  are  to  be  accepted  as  correct.  The  difficulty  consists  in  the  inability 
to  determine  whether  antecedent,  coexistent,  or  consecutive  affections  in 
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certain  cases  of  goat  are  not  associated  merely  bj  coincidence.  It  has  doubt- 
less been  too  much  the  habit  to  consider  all  affections  occurring  in  persons 
known  to  have  goat,  as  pathologically  of  a  goaty  character,  and  the  gouty 
diathesis  is  often  considered  to  exist  on  insufficient  data.  Making,  however, 
doe  allowance  for  error,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  constitutional 
morbid  condition  which  constitutes  the  disease  in  cases  of  gout  may  deter- 
mine disorders,  sometimes  of  a  grave  character,  in  organs  more  important 
to  life  than  those  in  which  the  local  manifestations  are  usually  seated.  Evi- 
dence of  a  pathological  connection  of  these  disorders  with  gont  is  afforded 
by  complete  relief  following  the  development  of  a  goaty  affection  of  the 
joints,  bj  their  occurrence  directly  after  a  gouty  affection  of  the  joints  has 
been  apparently  suppressed,  by  the  absence  of  any  other  appreciable  causes 
explaining  their  occurrence,  and  by  the  indefinite  or  anomalous  character  of 
the  disorders. 

Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  attributed  to  goat,  are,  neuralgic 
pain  or  spasm  and  persistent  vomiting,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  pros- 
tration, diarrhoea,  and.  in  some  cases,  symptoms  denoting  enteritis.  It  is 
doubtful  if  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal  be  ever  doe  ex- 
clusively to  gout. 

Disturbed  action  of  the  heart  is  not  uncommon  in  gouty  patients.  It 
sometimes  occurs  in  an  alarming  degree,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  purely 
functional  disturbance  occurring  in  this  connection  ever  proves  fatal.  Val- 
vular lesions  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  may  exist  in  persons  affected  with 
gout,  but  clinical  observation  furnishes  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  cardiac 
affections  in  these  cases  being  dependent  on  gout  The  want  of  a  tendency 
to  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  is  one  of  the  points  distinguishing  gout 
from  rheumatism. 

Cough,  asthmatic  dyspnoea,  and  bronchitis  are  attributed  to  gont  Spas- 
modic affections  of  muscles,  or  cramp,  in  various  situations,  neuralgia  affecting 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  sciatic  nerve  and  other  nervous  trunks, 
paroxysmal  headache  and  hysteria  are  to  be  added  to  the  list 

Delirium  and  fatal  coma  are  among  the  disorders  imputed  to  gout  These 
symptoms  may  be  due  to  ursemia,  or  to  meningitis,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  dependent  on  gout. 

The  deposit  of  the  urate  of  soda  in  the  uriniferous  tubes,  in  cases  of  gont, 
has  been  stated  under  the  head  of  the  morbid  anatomy.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  this  deposit  may  accumulate  and  form  renal  calculi. 
Clinical  observation  shows  that  gouty  persons  are  prone  to  the  formation  of 
renal  calculi  and  to  paroxysms  of  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  stones 
•long  the  ureter,  or  nephritic  colic.  The  opinion  of  Todd  and  others  that 
the  hard  contracted  kidney  may  be  due  to  gout  has  been  referred  to.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  that  renal  disease  is  sometimes  developed  in  persons  sub- 
ject to  gout  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  coexistence  of  renal  disease,  in  certain 
eases,  may  account  for  the  occurrence  of  certain  events  which  have  been 
heretofore  considered  as  being  specially  connected  with  gout,  viz.,  vomiting 
and  purging,  headache,  neuralgia  in  different  situations,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, and  coma.  The  existence  of  renal  disease  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  urinary  changes  which  have  been  already  considered.  A  small 
amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  often  observed  when  there  are  insufficient 
grounds  for  concluding  that  the  kidneys  are  diseased ;  that  is,  slight  albu- 
minoria  is  incident  to  gout  as  well  as  to  a  host  of  other  diseases.  It  is 
more  especially  incident  to  chronic  gout 

Cystitis  and  urethritis  have  been  attributed  to  gout,  but  the  existence  of 
any  special  pathological  connection  may  be  doubted.  This  statement  is  also 
applicable  to  certain  affections  of  the  skin  aud  to  various  affections  which 
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occur  in  persons  subject  to  gout.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  existence  of 
the  gouty  diathesis  is  not  to  he  taken  into  account  in  the  manag^meDt  of  til 
associated  afifections.  Graves  has  called  attention  to  the  habit  of  grindiog 
the  teeth  as  peculiar  to  cases  of  gout.  The  habit  proceeds  from  an  nnnsj 
sensation  in  the  teeth,  which  is  in  this  way  momentarily  reliered.  This 
habit  was  marked  in  a  gouty  patient  under  my  obeerration. 

Patholooioal  Charaoter. — The  researches  of  Garrod  hare  shed  mneh 
light  on  the  pathology  of  this  disease.  His  researches  appear  to  show  that 
the  pathology  involves  a  particular  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  tIz.,  an 
aepnmulation  of  oric  acid,  or  the  condition  which  I  have  designated  uriemmia.^ 
The  blood  in  health  contains  a  trace  of  uric  acid,  as  was  first  shown  by 
Garrod.  In  47  cases  of  gout,  an  analysis  of  the  blood-serom  by  Oarrod 
showed  a  notable  increase  of  this  constituent.  Gktrrod  has  also  shown  that, 
during  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  not  increased 
but  often  notably  diminished.  It  is  apparently  increased,  since  the  deposit 
of  the  urates  in  more  or  less  abundance,  when  the  urine  cools,  is  a  com- 
mon event ;  but  the  increase  is  only  apparent,  not  real,  the  deposit  being 
due  to  the  scanty  amount  of  urine.  In  chronic  gout  the  qnantity  of  uric 
acid  excreted  by  the  kidneys  is  habitually  below  the  average  In  health. 
Gkirrod  has  found  the  uric  acid  in  excess  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  lead-poison- 
ing. Further  researches  are  desirable  with  reference  to  the  qoestion  whether 
it  may  not  be  found  in  excess  in  other  affections. 

From  the  facts  just  stated,  taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  stated  under 
the  head  of  the  morbid  anatomy,  viz.,  a  deposit  of  the  urate  of  soda  taking 
place  within  or  around  the  aff'ected  joints  in  all  cases,  it  Is  rationally  con- 
cluded that  the  local  manifestations  of  gout  are  effects  of  the  nricsBmia.  Bot 
it  is  evident  that  the  uricffimia  is  itself  an  effect;  the  prime  essential  patho- 
logical perversions  underlie  the  existence  of  the  morbid  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood.  Either  this  excrementitious  principle  is  produced  in  too  great 
abundance,  or,  without  being  unduly  produced,  it  accumulates  as  a  result  of 
insufficient  excretion  by  the  kidneys.  Probably  both  explanations  are  in- 
volved. Direct  observation,  at  all  events,  shows  deficient  excretion,  since  it 
is  often  less  in  amount  in  the  urine  than  in  health.  Garrod  entertains  the 
opinion  that  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the  form  of  the  urates  of  soda  and 
lime  takes  place  within  and  around  the  joints  in  consequence  of  diminished 
alkalinity  of  the  blood.  This  opinion,  if  correct,  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  treatment 

In  treating  of  rheumatism,  it  has  been  stated  that  an  examination  of  the 
blood  in  that  disease  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  uric  acid,  shows  this 
principle  not  to  be  in  excess.  Here  is  a  capital  point  of  difference  between 
gout  and  rheumatism,  as  regards  pathological  character.  The  clinical  his- 
tory of  gout  has  afforded  several  striking  points  of  contrast  between  the  two 
diseases ;  these  points  will  be  reproduced  under  the  head  of  diagnosis.  Other 
points  of  contrast  will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  causation.  The  indi- 
viduality of  each  disease  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  established. 

Causation. — Gout  is  a  diathetic  disease ;  the  diathesis  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  is  congenital  and  inherited.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  certain  families  are  predisposed  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  some- 
times transmitted  successively  through  a  series  of  generations.  Scndamore's 
statistics  showed  that  of  523  patients  affected  with  gout,  in  309  the  disease 
had  existed  in  either  parents  or  grandparents.     Of  80  cases  reported  to  i 

"   Vide  Part  I.,  page  79. 
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Commission  of  the  French  Academy,  In  34  the  disease  had  been  transmitted, 
and  Qarrod  states  that,  in  the  cases  which  he  has  observed,  a  hereditary  pre- 
disposition existed  in  50  per  cent.  The  diathesis,  however,  is  by  no  means 
invariably  inherited ;  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  acqnired  ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  disease  always  transmitted  to  offspring.  There  are 
causes,  then,  which  may  prodace  it  in  those  in  whom  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  a  congenital  predisposition,  and  in  those  predisposed  by  inheritance 
other  causes  may  be  required  for  its  production. 

A  causative  influence  relates  to  age ;  it  occurs  very  rarely  under  puberty. 
Of  515  cases  analyzed  by  Scudamore,  with  reference  to  age,  in  only  5  did 
the  disease  occur  in  persons  nnder  eighteen ;  in  142  cases,  the  ages  at  the 
time  of  the  development  or  first  occurrence  of  the  disease  were  between  20 
and  30  years;  in  194  cases,  between  SO  and  40;  in  118  cases,  between  40 
and  50 ;  in  38,  between  50  and  60 ;  and  in  only  10  cases,  between  60  and  66 
years.  The  liability  thus  diminishes  progressively  after  50,  and  the  disease  is 
as  rare,  if  not  more  so,  after  70  as  before  puberty.  In  the  cases  in  which  it 
commences  between  20  and  30,  it  is  generally  inherited.  In  the  causative 
influence  relating  to  age  is  a  point  of  contrast  to  rheumatism,  the  latter  dis- 
ease affecting  by  preference  young  subjects. 

A  very  marked  difference  exists  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  lii^ility  to 
gout.  Of  80  cases  submitted  to  the  French  Academy,  78  were  men  and  only 
2  women.  Here  is  another  point  of  difference  from  rheumatism,  the  latter 
occurring  not  less  frequently  in  females  than  in  males. 

Dietetic  and  regimenal  habits  lead  to  the  acquirement  of  the  diathesis,  and 
co-operate  with  a  congenital  predisposition  in  producing  the  disease.  To 
the  habitual  use  of  wine  or  malt  liquors  the  disease  is,  in  many  cases,  chiefly 
attributable;  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  seems  to  exert  no 
influence  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Oout  prevails  in  countries  in 
which  wine  and  malt  liquors  are  largely  ased,  whereas,  in  countries  in  which 
the  ose  of  spirits  predominates  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  Scotland,  Russia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  in  this  country, 
probably  in  a  great  measure  for  the  reason  just  stated.  It  is  proverbially 
prevalent  among  those  of  the  opulent  class  of  society  who  are  addicted  to 
luxurious  habits.  But  doubtless  the  habitual  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  exclusive  of  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  contributes  largely  in 
this  class  to  the  production  of  the  disease.  Physical  indolence  in  this  class 
also  enters  into  the  causation.  The  agency  of  malt  liquors  alone  is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  among  a  class  of  la- 
borers in  London,  employed  to  raise  ballast  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames, 
who  are  accustomed  to  drink  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  porter  daily.  Ac- 
cording to  Budd,  gout  is  quite  common  among  this  class.  The  lighter  wines 
are  less  likely  to  produce  the  disease  than  the  stronger  varieties,  viz.,  sherry, 
madeira,  port,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  malt  liquors.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  cider  tends  to  produce  it.  It  is  evident  from  the  facts  just 
stated,  that  the  causative  agent  in  fermented  liquors  is  not  alcohol.  Accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  wine  and  malt  liquors,  to  high  living  in  other  respects,  and 
to  indulgence  in  luxurious  ease,  a  due  causative  influence,  the  disease  is  some- 
times developed  irrespective  of  these  causes.  Examples  of  the  disease  are 
occasionally  met  with  among  laborers  accustomed  to  a  plain  diet,  and  neither 
wine  nor  beer  drinkers.  My  clinical  records  contain  notes  of  several  such 
cases. 

Various  causes  may  determine  the  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  gout,  that  is, 
they  may  act  as  exciting  causes.  Attacks  are  sometimes  attributable  to  pro- 
longed intellectual  exertion,  anxiety  of  mind,  bodily  fatigue,  exposure  to  cold, 
acts  of  excessive  indulgence  iu  eating  or  drinking,  etc.    But  in  not  a  few 
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instanceR  the  disease  occurs  without  any  apprroiRhle  excitinfr  cange.  The 
disease  is  rarer  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates.  Attacks  are  more 
likely  to  occur  in  the  spring  and  autumn  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
Garrod  adduces  facts  which  appear  to  show  that  jmpregnatioD  of  the  system 
with  lead  is  among  the  causative  agencies.  Of  51  male  hospital  patients, 
16  were  either  painters,  plumbers,  or  workers  in  lead.  The  fact  that  in 
cases  of  lead-poisoning  the  uric  acid  is  found  in  excess  in  'the  blood  has 
already  been  stated. 

DiAQNOSis. — The  difficulties  In  the  way  of  the  diagnosis  of  g^at  relate  to 
its  discrimination  from  rheumatism  and  the  affection  called  rhenmatic  goot 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  latter  will  be  presented  in  treating  of  that 
affection,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  gout  and  rheumatism  only  will  be 
here  considered.  The  points  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis  embrace 
facts  relating  to  anatomical  characters,  clinical  history,  pathological  cba* 
racter,  and  causation,  which  have  been  presented  under  these  respective 
heads.  In  proceeding  to  give  a  summary  of  the  distinctive  features  of  goat, 
as  contrasted  with  rheumatism,  it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  them  under 
the  same  heads. 

Distinctive  Features  relating  to  Anatomical  Characters. — Under  this  head, 
reference  is  had  to  the  morbid  changes  within  and  around  the  affected  joints. 
A  distinctive  anatomical  change  is  the  deposit  of  a  morbid  product  abound- 
ing  in  the  urate  of  soda,  the  gouty  or  tf»phaceous  matter,  either  in  collections 
of  a  semi-solid  consistence,  or  in  hard  concretions  commonly  called  cbslk- 
stones.  These  are  never  present  in  rheumatism,  and  are  pathognomonic  of 
gout.  The  deposit,  however,  in  a  situation  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
ascertained  during  life,  occurs  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and 
chiefly  in  chronic  gout. 

Distinctive  Features  relating  to  Clinical  History In  the  great  majoritj 

of  cases,  the  primary  local  affection  is  seated  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
joint  of  one  of  the  great  toes.  The  larger  joints  are  affected  subsequently, 
if  at  all.  The  local  manifestations  tend  to  the  smaller  joints  of  the  toes 
and  hands.  In  acute  cases,  the  pain  is  more  .intense  than  in  acute  rheama- 
tism,  and  the  tenderness  greater.  Pain  occnrs  in  paroxysms  or  in  marked 
exacerbations.  (Edema,  pruritus,  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins,  are  distinctive  of  gout  Febrile  movement  is  less  marked 
than  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  apparently  symptomatic,  whereas,  in  rheu- 
matism the  fever  is  apparently  essential.  Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  developed  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  deposit  of 
small  collections  of  the  urate  of  soda  on  the  helix  of  the  external  ear  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  cases  of  gout,  and  will  serve  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 
They  should  always  be  sought  for. 

Distinctive  Features  relating  to  Pathological  Character, — The  nric  acid 
in  the  blood  is  morbidly  increased.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  obtaining 
serum  either  from  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  or  by  means  of  a  small  blister, 
and  resorting  to  what  Oarrod  calls  the  '*  uric  acid  thread  experiment."  The 
mode  of  performing  this  experiment,  as  described  by  Oarrod,  is  as  follows: 
"  Take  from  one  to  two  flnidrachms  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  put 
it  into  a  flattened  glass  dish  or  capsule  ;  to  this  add  ordinary  strong  acetic 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  six  minims  to  each  fluidrachm  of  serum,  which 
causes  the  evolution  of  a  few  bubbles  of  gas.  When  the  fluids  are  well 
mixed,  introduce  one  or  two  ultimate  fibres,  about  an  inch  in  length,  from  a 
piece  of  unwashed  linen  fabric,  which  should  be  depressed  by  means  of  a 
small  rod,  as  a  probe  or  point  of  a  pencil.  The  glasH  should  then  be  set 
aside  in  a  cool  place,  until  the  serum  is  quite  set  and  almost  dry.     Should 
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oric  Acid  be  present  In  the  flerum  above  a  small  amonnt,  ft  will  crystallize, 
and  during  its  crystallization  will  be  attracted  to  the  thread,  and  assume 
forms  not  nnlike  those  presented  by  sngarcandy  upon  a  string.  To  observe 
this,  the  glass  containing  the  dried  serum  should  be  placed  under  a  linear 
magnifying  power  of  about  6fty  or  sixty,  procured  with  an  inch  object  glass 
and  low  eye-piece,  or  a  single  lens  of  one-sixth  of  an  inch  focus  answers 
perfectly.  ToMnsure  perfect  success,  the  glasses  should  be  broad  and  flat ; 
the  acetic  acid  should  be  neither  very  strong  nor  too  weak ;  the  glass  should 
not  be  disturbed  during  the  drying  of  the  serum ;  the  temperature  should  be 
that  of  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  and  the  glass  should  be  protected  from  dust."* 

The  foregoing  account  is  quoted  for  the  conyenience  of  reference  by  the 
practitioner  who  may  find  it  impracticable  to  subject  the  blood-serum  to 
chemical  quantitative  analysis.  For  diagnosis  the  thread  experiment,  accord- 
ing to  Ghirrod,  suffices.  Crystals  of  uric  acid  do  not  form  and  adhere  to 
the  thread  in  the  blood-serum  of  health.  The  uric  acid  of  the  blood  is  not 
morbidly  increased  in  rheumatism. 

Distinctive  Features  relating  to  Causation, — Oont  occurs  very  rarely  under 
puberty,  and  chiefly  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Rheumatism 
affectff  especially  young  subjects.  Oout  is  oftener  hereditary  than  rheuma- 
tism. It  rarely  affects  women.  The  use  of  fermented  liquors,  and  habits 
of  luxury  as  regards  diet  and  exercise,  exert  an  agency  in  producing  gout, 
not  exerted  to  the  same  extent  in  the  causation  of  rheumatism.  The  poorer 
classes  are  as  liable  to  rheumatism,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  rich  ;  the  reverse 
is  true  of  gout. 

To  determine  the  existence  of  the  diathesis  prior  to  the  arthritic  manifes- 
tations of  the  disease,  and  to  recognize  the  irregular  or  misplaced  manifes- 
tations of.  gout,  are  objects  of  diagnosis  involving  not  a  little  difficulty  and 
doubt.  Certain  symptoms  should  excite  strong  suspicion  of  the  constitutional 
gouty  condition,  if  occurring  within  the  periods  of  life  most  favorable  for 
the  development  of  the  disease,  and  in  a  person  of  a  gouty  family,  and  whose 
habits  of  life  are  calculated  to  co-operate  with  an  innate  predisposition. 
The  symptoms  referred  to  are  those  which  belong  to  dyspepsia,  with  a  scanty 
secretion  of  urine  which  deposits  the  urates,  and  the  liability  to  gravel  or 
attacks  of  nephritic  colic.  If,  with  these  symptoms,  an  examination  of  the 
blood-serum  shows  a  morbid  excess  of  uric  acid,  the  development  of  an 
attack  of  gout  may  be  predicted  with  considerable  confidence.  The  diag- 
nosis of  disorders  of  internal  organs,  imputed  to  gout,  or  to  use  a  term 
which  has  been  applied  to  these  cases,  of  "  visceral  gout,"  must  rest  mainly 
on  their  occurrence  in  proximity  to  attacks  of  gout,  either  preceding,  ac- 
companying, or  following  the  sudden  cessation  of  well-marked  gouty  mani- 
fedtationa. 

PA0QN08I8. — The  immediate  danger  to  life  from  gout  is  slight.  If  it  ever 
per  $e  prove  fatal,  it  is  by  its  irregular  or  so-called  misplaced  manifestations ; 
and  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the  cases  in  which  death  is  imputed  to  gouty 
aflTections  of  vital  organs,  it  is  probable,  as  already  intimated,  that  these 
aflTections  do  not  strictly  belong  to  gout,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  coexisting 
or  intercurrent  affections.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  gout  is 
salutary  as  regards  the  duration  of  life.  Frequently  recurring  attacks  of 
transient  gout,  or  the  persistence  of  the  disease  in  a  chronic  form,  impairs 
the  constitutional  powers,  diminishes  the  ability  of  the  system  to  resist  other 
diseases,  and  thus  shorteus  life.  It  is  a  serious  disease  in  certain  chronic 
cases  in  which  it  leads  to  deformity  and  rigidity  of  the  affected  joints.     It 

>  This  accouDt  from  Qarrod's  work  is  somewhat  condensed  by  the  author. 
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has  been  a  favorite  notion  that  the  liability  to  goot  lessens  the  liability  to 
other  diseases.  There  is  little  foundation  for  this  notion,  and,  on  the  coa- 
trary,  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that,  if  it  do  not  tend  to  produce  other 
diseases,  it  favors  their  inroads  upon  the  system. 

A  tendency  to  recurrence  is  a  law  of  the  disease.  It  is  extremely  rare 
that  a  single  attack  only  occurs.  If  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  other  disease, 
frequent  attacks  are  almost  invariably  experienced,  and  the  disease  may  be- 
come chronic.    The  diathesis  is  thus  rarely  if  ever  extingniabed. 

Tbeatmbnt. — ^Yarions  therapeutical  measures  heretofore  considered  ts 
having  a  curative  influence  over  gout  are  now  rarely  employed.  Their  dis- 
use has  resulted  from  the  clinical  study  of  their  effects  and  improved  patho- 
logical views.  Among  the  measures  referred  to  are  embraced  bloodlettiofr, 
emetics,  mercurialisation,  and  continued  or  often -repeated  pargation.  It 
disposes  of  these  measures  to  say  that  they  are  now  generally  regarded  as 
contraindicated  in  both  the  transient  and  persistent  form  of  gout  Other 
measures,  long  more  or  less  in  vogue,  are  still  prized  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  In  the  latter  list  are  colchicum  and  alkaline  remedies.  The  indica- 
tions for  treatment  during  attacks  of  transient  gout,  during  the  intervals 
between  these  attacks,  and  in  cases  of  persistent  or  chronic  goat,  respective!/ 
claim  separate  consideration. 

Treatment  during  attacks  of  Transient  Gout.^^Tht  great  Sydenham,  himself 
for  more  than  thirty  years  a  sufferer  from  this  disease,  was  led  to  conclude 
that  an  attack  should  not  be  interfered  with.     Regarding  it  as  an  effort  of 
nature  to  get  rid  of  a  noxious  material,  he  believed  it  to  be  undesirable  to 
arrest  or  abridge  it.     The  propriety  of  non-interference  is  advocated  bj 
Trousseau.      Few  physicians,  however,  would  feel  satisfied  to  fold  their 
hands  and  await  the  cessation  of  the  disease,  and  still  fewer  patients  woald 
be  content  to  forego  measures  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.     Nor  is  this  line 
of  conduct  consistent  with  either  reason  or  experience.     Transient  gout  is  a 
self-limited  affection.     It  is  probably  rarely,  if  ever,  arrested,  and  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  arrest  it  were  this  practicable.     Perhaps  its  duration  is 
not  often  abridged  by  therapeutical  interference ;  but  its  severity  may  be 
lessened,  and  the  suffering  connected  with  it  may  be  materially  mitigated  bj 
measures  which,  if  judiciously  employed,  will  not  do  harm.     This  is  a  Terj 
mild  expression  of  the  resources  of  medicine  in  cases  of  transient  gout. 

Colchicum  is  an  ancient  remedy  for  gout,  assuming  the  kermodcK^ylm  of 
the  Orecian  and  Arabian  physicians  to  have  been  this  drug.  It  has  been 
not  less  prized  by  the  majority  of  physicians  in  modern  times.  Its  special 
power  of  controlling  the  inflammatory  phenomena  of  the  disease  is  undoubted. 
The  objection  of  some  to  its  use  on  the  score  of  its  rendering  the  system 
more  prone  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  rests  on  insufficient  ground,  pro- 
vided the  remedy  be  judiciously  employed.  Our  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
this  remedy  is  derived  wholly  from  experience.  Its  special  mode  of  opera- 
tion cannot  be  explained.  A  rational  object  of  treatment,  deduced  from  the 
pathological  character  of  gout,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  is  the  elimination 
of  uric  acid ;  but  the  researches  of  Garrod  go  to  show  that  this  remedy  does 
not  increase  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  nor  does  it  in 
all  cases  increase  the  quantity  of  urine.  It  may  be  here  added  that  other 
rational  objects  of  treatment  are  prevention  of  an  undue  formation  of  nric 
acid  or  of  its  undue  a«.*cumulation  in  the  blood,  and  neutralization  of  this 
acid,  or  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  blood  until  it  is  eliminated 
through  some  of  the  natural  emnnctories. 

In  an  acute  attack  of  gout,  colchicum  may  be  given  at  first  in  a  tolerablr 
full  dose,  that  is,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  wine  or  an  equina- 
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lent  dose  of  the  tincture  or  acetic  extract.  It  should  afterward  be  continued 
in  small  doses.  It  is  not  judicious  ever  to  carry  its  use  to  the  extent  of 
producing  Tomiting  or  purging.  Carried  to  this  extent,  it  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  depressing  influence,  although  relief  of  the  gouty  inflamma* 
tion  be  procured.  Its  special  influence  is  independent  of  its  operation  as 
ao  emetic  or  a  cathartic.  An  emetic  of  any  kind  is  not  indicated,  except  the 
attack  occur  shortly  after  a  full  meal  and  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  stomach  is  overloaded  with  undigested  food.  If  constipation  exist,  a 
free  evacuation  by  means  of  a  saline  purgative  is  desirable.  A  saline  pur- 
gative is  also  appropriate  as  a  depletory  measure  if  the  patient  be  robust  or 
of  a  full  habit  and  the  febrile  movement  be  high.  The  objects  of  purgation 
should  be  effected  by  salines  rather  than  by  the  colchicum. 

Alkaline  remedies  are  rationally  indicated  with  a  view  of  promoting  the 
solubility  of  uric  acid.  For  this  end  the  salts  of  potassa  are  to  be  preferred 
to  those  of  soda,  the  urate  of  potassa  being  more  soluble  than  the  urate  of 
soda.  Moreover,  the  salts  of  potassa  have  a  diuretic  action,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  another  rational  object  of  treatment,  viz.,  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  by  the  kidneys.  The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  may  be  selected,  and  the 
acetate  and  tartrate  are  appropriate.  The  alkaline  remedy  may  be  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  colchicum.  The  phosphate  of  ammonia  was  introduced 
as  a  remedy  in  gout  some  years  since  by  Dr.  Buckler,  of  Baltimore,  its  effi- 
cacy being  supposed  to  consist  in  its  forming  a  soluble  salt  readily  eliminated, 
by  the  combination  of  uric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  phosphoric  acid  combin- 
ing with  the  soda  and  forming  another  soluble  salt.  Ten  grains  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  daily.  This  remedy,  however,  is  better  suited  to 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  intervals  between  attacks  of  tran- 
sient gout.  This  remark  will  also  apply  to  the  benzoic  acid,  a  remedy 
introduced  by  Ure,  and  supposed  to  be  useful  by  converting  the  uric  into 
hippuric  acid. 

The  carbonate  of  lithia,  introduced  recently  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  gout 
and  gravel  by  Garrod,  promises  much.  The  urate  of  lithia  is  highly  soluble, 
and  the  remedy,  in  small  doses,  acts  efficiently  as  a  diuretic.  It  is  a  remedy 
which  produces  no  unpleasant  consequences,  although  continued  for  a  long 
time.  It  may  be  given  in  five-grain  doses  three  times  daily.  An  efficient 
and  agreeable  mode  of  administration  is  to  give  it  largely  diluted  in  carbon- 
ated water.  Thus  prepared  it  has  lately  been  introduced  in  this  city  under 
the  name  "lithia  water."  From  a  limited  trial  of  this  remedy,  I  have  been 
led  to  form  a  favorable  opinion  of  its  utility  in  both  the  acute  and  chronic 
form  of  gout.  This,  as  well  as  other  of  the  remedies  given  to  favor  the 
aolubility  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  promote  its  elimination,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adjunct  to  colchicum. 

During  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  opiates  may  be  given  moderately,  if  well 
borne.  If  they  occasion  unpleasant  effects,  the  succedanea  of  opium. ^must 
be  relied  upon,  viz.,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  aconite.  From  its  action 
upon  the  skin,  the  Dover's  powder  is  an  eligible  form  of  opiate.  I  can  see 
no  objection  to  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of  morphia  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  affected  joints,  but  I  cannot  speak  of  its  efficacy  from 
personal  observation. 

As  regards  local  treatment,  the  affected  joints  may  be  covered  with  cotton- 
wool, over  which  oiled  silk  should  be  applied.  In  addition,  relief  is  some- 
times afforded  by  anodyne  applications  containing  opium,  belladonna,  or 
aconite,  singly  or  combined.  Chloroform  as  a  local  application  has  been 
recommended.  Trousseau  recommends  highly  tobacco  fumigations,  not 
during  the  paroxysms,  but  in  the  intermission,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the 
suffering  when  the  pain  returns. 
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The  diet'  for  one  or  two  days  should  be  considerably  restricted,  animal 
food  being  excluded.  Should  the  attack  continue,  however,  it  is  important 
in  this,  as  in  other  diseases,  to  provide  against  the  evils  of  innatrition*.  A 
nutritions  but  unstimnlating  diet  should  be  directed,  embracing  milk,  farina- 
ceous articles,  eggs,  fowl,  and  6sh. 

The  treatment  after  the  attack  is  to  be  considered  nnder  the  head  of  the 
treatment  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks. 

TVeatment  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  of  TVansient  Gout, — The  ends  of 
treatment  between  the  attacks  are,  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  the  prolongation  of  the  intervals,  and  diminution  of  the  severity  of 
attacks.  The  immediate  rational  objects  are,  prevention  of  the  ondoe  pro- 
duction of  uric  acid,  its  elimination  by  the  natural  emunctoriea,  and  the 
promotion  of  its  solubility  in  the  blood.  With  reference  to  the  two  latter 
objects,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  uric  acid  is  probably  accomalating 
in  the  blood  for  some  time  before  gouty  manifestations  occur,  and  that  pro- 
bably the  deposit  of  the  urates  within  and  around  joints  precedes,  for  a 
greater  or  less  period,  the  inflammatory  phenomena  which  belong  to  ao  at- 
tack or  fit  of  the  gout. 

Removal  of  the  known  causes  of  gout  is  an  essentia]  part  of  the  treat- 
ment. Wine  and  malt  liquors,  especially  the  stronger  kinds,  are  to  be  inter- 
dicted. If  the  use  of  alcoholics  be  desirable  or  allowable,  spirits  should  be 
substituted.  Oin  is  to  be  preferred  from  its  diuretic  tendency.  The  diet 
should  be  plain,  wholesome,  and  restricted  to  an  amount  required  for  nutri- 
tion. A  certain  amount  of  bodily  exercise  is  an  important  part  of  the 
hygienic  management.  Travelling,  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  a  sojourn  in  a 
tropical  clinaate,  are  in  some  cases  advisable.  All  exciting  causes  are,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  be  avoided. 

If  dyspeptic  or  other  symptoms  render  it  probable  that  an  attack  is  im- 
pending, remedies  with  a  view  to  prophylaxis  are  indicated.  Alkalies  should 
be  given  in  small  doses,  largely  diluted.  They  should  be  continued  for  a 
short  time,  then  intermitted,  and  afterward  resumed  if  the  indications  con- 
tinue or  return.  The  salts  of  potassa  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  soda. 
The  carbonate  of  lithia  may  also  be  given.  If  the  near  approach  of  an 
attack  be  strongly  suspected,  colchicum  in  small  doses  may  be  resorted  to. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  remedy  sometimes  wards  oflT  an  impend- 
ing attack. 

These  remarks  have  reference  exclusively  to  the  treatment  directed  spe- 
cially to  gout.  Disorders  of  any  kind,  not  of  a  gouty  character,  of  course 
claim  appropriate  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Persistent  or  Chronic  Gout. — The  removal  of  causes  which 
produce  or  promote  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  of  exciting  causes,  ranks  first 
in  importance.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  treatment.  In  addition,  in 
obstinate  cases,  when  circumstances  permit,  travelling,  a  sea  voyage,  and 
residence  in  a  tropical  climate,  may  be  recommended  as  likely  to  effect  a 
salutary  constitutional  change.  Hygienic,  is  doubtless  vastly  more  import- 
ant than  medicinal  treatment,  but  remedies  are  undoubtedly  of  much  utility. 

Alkalies,  the  carbonate  of  lithia,  and  other  diuretics  are  indicated  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  of  transient  gout,  when  the  symp- 
toms denote  an  impending  attack.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
injunction  to  give  alkaline  remedies  in  small  doses,  largely  diluted,  and  to 
intermit  their  use  after  they  have  been  continued  for  a  short  time.  This 
injunction  is  also  applicable  to  the  carbonate  of  lithia  and  other  diuretic 
remedies.  Exacerbations  of  the  disease,  which  are  liable  to  occur  from  time 
to  time,  may  be  treated  with  colchicum  in  small  doses,  its  effects  upon  the 
alimeutarj  caual  aud  circulation  being  carefully  watched.     Other  remedies, 
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of  the  valae  of  which,  in  certain  cases,  there  is  abundance  of  testimony,  are 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  guaiacam,  and  the  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Perhaps 
the  benzoic  acid  is  to  be  added. 

The  diet  shonld  never  be  inadequate  to  nutrition,  either  as  regards  quan- 
tity, kind,  or  variety.  A  plain,  substantial  diet  is  indicated.  The  body 
should  be  well  nourished,  but,  of  course,  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  indi- 
gestible articles  are  to  be  interdicted.  Ripe  fruits  are  not  only  generally 
allowable  but  useful. 

To  relieve  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  joints,  methodic  friction  or  sham- 
pooing is  highly  useful,  being  careful  that  undue  violence  be  not  used. 
Small  blisters,  from  time  to  time,  are  recommended.  Collections  of  soft 
gouty  matter,  or  "  gouty  abscesses,"  as  they  have  been  called,  if  near  the 
Burface,  may  be  punctured  and  the  creamy  matter  gently  pressed  out.  Oc- 
casionally ulceration  follows,  which  is  troublesome,  but  leading  to  no  evil 
results.  Deformities,  nodosities,  and  anchylosis  due  to  chalk-stones  and 
Btmctural  changes  are  effects  of  the  disease,  which  do  not  admit  of  removal. 

The  different  mineral  waters  have  been  much  resorted  to  in  the  treatment 
of  gout,  particularly  the  Vichy  water.  Of  the  utility  of  the  latter,  and  of 
other  springs,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have 
given  more  or  less  attention  to  an  investigation  of  their  effects.  The  Vichy 
water  is  alkaline,  its  alkalinity  being  due  to  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The 
imported  and  the  artificial  water  are  used  to  a'considerable  extent  in  this 
country.  But  springs  which  owe  whatever  therapeutic  value  they  possess  to 
other  saline  ingredients,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia,  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  or  calcium,  the  chalybeate,  and  the  sulphur  springs,  are 
severally  advocated  as  useful  in  cases  of  gout.  It  is  difficult  to  eliminate 
the  beneficial  influence  of  hygienic  circumstances  connected  with  a  residence 
at  watering  places,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  fair  judgment  of  the  therapeutic 
Talue  of  the  water.  For  the  discussion  of  this  matter  the  reader  is  referred 
to  other  works.  I  shall  content  myself  with  subjoining  th«  rules  which,  ac- 
cording to  Garrod,  should  guide  the  practitioner  in  advising  or  in  proscrib- 
ing the  exhibition  of  mineral  waters  in  gouty  cases  : — 

**  They  should  be  altogether  prohibited  when  there  is  considerable  struc- 
tural disease  in  any  important  organs,  especially  in  the  heart  or  kidneys ; 
and  even  when  the  organic  mischief  is  slight,  the  greatest  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  their  use.  They  should  be  avoided  when  an  acute  attack  is  either 
present  or  threatening." 

"The  waters  should  be  selected  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
When  the  patient  is  robust  and  of  a  full  habit,  the  alkaline  saline  springs ; 
when  torpiditytof  the  bowels  predominates,  the  purgative  waters;  when 
there  is  a  want  of  vascular  action,  the  saline  waters ;  when  the  skin  is  inac- 
tive, the  sulphur  springs ;  lastly,  when  debility  prevails,  then  the  more  sim- 
ple thermal  waters  should  be  chosen.  In  all  cases  the  use  of  the  waters 
should  be  cautiously  commenced  with,  and  care  taken  not  to  oppress  the  sto*. 
macb  by  giving  too  much  liquid,  nor  to  induce  debility  or  any  other  injurious 
effects  by  allowing  a  too  long  sojourn  in  the  bath."* 

The  treatment  of  irregular  and  misplaced  gout  involves  indications  derived 
from  the  character  and  seat  of  the  disorders,  in  other  words,  from  the  symp- 
toms in  individual  cases.  If  gout  have  retroceded,  local  measures  to  solicit 
its  return  are  indicated.  For  this  end,  warm  and  stimulating  applications 
are  to  be  made  to  the  part  or  parts  in  which  the  regular  manifestations  were 
seated. 

>  For  a  disoQssion  of  mineral  waters  in  general,  in  gout,  and  the  relatire  value  of 
diflerent  Baropean  springs,  vide  Qarrod*B  work. 
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EHKUMATIO    OOUT. 

ttra  wkmamiic  fmU  is  mnch  axed  by  practitioners,  bat  not  nnifornil j 
xht  mmt  fCBBCL  It  is  boI  infreqoently  ased  to  denote  what  the  term  itself 
to  iHipIj*  a  coabiBation  of  the  two  diseases,  rheamatism  and 
;  tkis  is  as  iacocicct  ue  of  the  term.  RbeamatisDi  and  goat  rarelj,  if 
eovj^atlj.  Properly  osed,  the  term  relates  to  ao  affection  which 
KSMtww  SOT  front,  although  presenting  certain  of  the  characters 
titiier  •r  botk  of  tbese  diseases.  The  term  is  also,  for  convenience,  applied 
tmsm  ttf  citker  rbeoMtisiB  or  goat,  in  which  the  differential  diagnosis  is 
distaetiT  aade ;  tkis,  of  eoorse,  is  an  incorrect  use  of  the  term.  The 
aflectzoo  to  wkick  tbt  oaae  rlieamatic  gont  is  correctly  applied  has  been 
odBirwiso  dwfgaated  by  different  writers.  It  was  described  by  Haygartb 
nader  the  aome  madoMiiy  •/  ike  jcinU;  Adams,  of  Dublin,  terms  it  chronic 
rktmmaii€  mrdkntis^  When  seated  in  the  hip,  and  occarring  in  the  aged,  it 
boa  b««o  cmQcd  ■<iImj  coane  senilis,     Oarrod  proposes  to  call  it  rheumatoid 


Tbitf  ai^Mtioo  is  either  acate  or  chronic ;  generally  it  is  presented  as  % 
ckniaie  affetrtioo,  and  is  sabacate  from  the  first.  The  anatomical  characters 
which  &t»nish  it  fram  rheamatism  and  goat  are  as  follows :  A  lari?er 
accvoMlatiuo  withia  the  affected  joints  of  synovial  liquid,  which  in  the  course 
of  tho  distsdo  is  absorbed  ;  absorption  of  the  inter-articular  cartilages,  ebnr- 
aacioo  of  the  cods  of  the  bones  denuded  of  cartilage,  and  enlargement  of  the 
tods  of  the  boocs  by  the  deposit  of  bony  matter ;  the  formation  of  cartila- 

rhich  either  remain  attached  to  the  synovial  membrane  or  are 
Kmso  io  the  coTity  of  the  joint  With  these  changes  is  associated  more 
or  faHS  ihiekeoiog  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  ligaments.  The  ligaments 
ac«  ii»(  ioffeyeotly  elongated  by  prolonged  distension  from  the  synovial 
ii^nil^  aod  eoapiete  or  incomplete  dislocations  are  apt  to  follow.  The  so- 
<ttJ«4  ckalkr  deposit  of  gout  is  wanting ;  but  rheumatic  gout  may  occur  ia 
9^rie«ii$  who  have  this  deposit  as  an  effect  of  attacks  of  gout  which  have  pre- 

A  peculiar  distortion  of  the  fingers  is  characteristic  of  the 
consideration,  viz  ,  an  inclination  to  the  ulnar  or  outer  side 
ti^  x^  haod.  This  pecaliar  distortion  is  in  some  cases  marked,  existing 
woa^  la  bo^  hands. 

ki  ^  *r&ie  form,  especially  when  the  larger  joints  are  affected,  the  affec- 
T«m  >«o?5  a  cen^a  resemblance  to  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  differs 
ihutt  nie  iaxt)fr  disease  in  the  febrile  movement  being  less  marked,  the  ab.<ence 
^r  7vr$trf'ra:Mi$;.  and  the  greater  enlargement  of  the  joiutt  from  synovial 
j«^D«i  TV  anhntic  affection  is  less  migratory  and  more  persisting.  There 
»^  -3*1  tit.^;rT  u>  rmcardial  or  endocardial  inflammation. 

11:*::$  c^^.stx'  ^^m  the  febrile  movement  is  slight.  There  is  little  consti- 
tBc:»?iit&.'  iS«c:tr^oce  connected  with  the  affection.  The  affected  joints  are 
M^nr^t;  «f$p<<irtaL:>  on  notion.  There  is  little  or  no  redness.  The  enlarge- 
sea:  '^.Mt  $y9LN>Tial  liquid  is  at  first  and  for  some  time  great ;  afterward  follovr 
a  •i^^ft&r&.-Toet^  aod  local  symptoms  corresponding  to  the  anatomical  chanfres 
viioi  iiav^  bvheo  stated.  When  these  changes  have  taken  place,  the  use  of 
tae  ^fti^'evc^  J'^b:^  t:^  nK»n?  or  less  impaired  or  lost,  and  if  numerous  joints  are 
s^^^yjfd  i^t  iHftEhfoc  is  permanently  crippled.  These  cases  are  frequently  in- 
«iUii^*i  usvi^r  the  aaane  chronic  rheumatism. 

A 5  aTrvii^T  :!4atevi.  rheamatic  gout,  when  the  terra  is  properly  applied,  is 
con^de^\^i  as  aa  affecliv^n  pathologically  distinct  from  both  rheumatism  and 
gout.  Krvmi  rbtMioiatism  it  differs  in  presenting  more  of  the  symptoms  and 
hic^corj  of  a  local  anhriiie  affection,  and  it  differs  from  gout  in  the  absence 
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of  ariceemia.     It  Is  donbtless  a  conRtitational  affection,  bnt  of  Its  pathologi- 
cal character,  aside  from  the  local  changes,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge. 

It  occars  in  persons  of  all  ages,  oftener  in  females  than  in  males,  and  in 
all  classes  of  society.  Feeble  persons  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  it, 
bat  it  is  sometimes  observed  in  those  who  had  pfevioasly  enjoyed  health  and 
Tigor.  According  to  Fuller,  "  it  is  remarkably  prone  to  affect  the  children 
of  coBsamptive  parents ;  it  attacks  the  offspring  of  gonty  or  rheumatic  per- 
sons whose  health  is  impaired,  and  whose  nervons  energy  is  ezhansted  by 
the  labor  and  anxieties  of  business;  it  fixes  npon  the  girl  just  arriving  at 
puberty,  in  whom  the  uterine  functions  are  ill-performed ;  it  invades  the 
stiffening  articulations  of  the  woman  who  has  arrived  at  that  time  of  life 
which  is  marked  by  the  cessation  of  the  monthly  periods ;  it  shows  itself 
during  the  state  of  debility  which  follows  a  miscarriage  or  a  difficnlt  and 
protracted  labor,  more  especially  when  accompanied  by  flooding ;  it  is  a  fre- 
quent attendant  upon  renal  disease,  upon  the  cachexia  produced  by  syphilis, 
gonorrhoea,  or  ireglected  mercurial  action,  and  it  is  a  common  sequel  of  over- 
long  suckling,  of  excessive  venery,  of  severe  and  long-continued  mental  exer- 
cise, and  of  mental  distress  and  bodily  exhaustion."  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  amount  of  causative  influence  belongs  respectively  to  the  several  cir- 
cumstances just  named,  but  the  development  of  the  affection  when  the  gene- 
ral health  is  suffering  from  some  depressing  or  debilitating  cause  or  causes 
is  a  point  having  an  important  practical  bearing. 

The  affection  is  to  be  discriminated  from  rheumatism  and  gout  From 
chronic  rheumatism  the  discrimination  is  not  always  easy.  The  diagnostic 
featnres  are  especially  those  relating  to  the  inter-articular  changes  which 
have  been  stated,  viz.,  the  abundant  effusion  followed  by  nodosities,  crepitus 
on  motion  from  attrition  of  the  bony  surfaces  denuded  of  cartilage,  disloca- 
tions, loose  or  attached  cartilaginous  growth,  and  the  peculiar  distortion  of 
the  hands.  From  acute  rheumatism  it  is  discriminated  by  the  absence  of  an 
essential  rheumatic  fever,  of  abundant  perspirations,  of 'cardiac  complica- 
tions ;  by  the  fixedness  of  the  arthritic  affection  in  the  joints  primarily 
attacked,  and  the  tendency  to  become  chronic.  It  is  distinguished  from  gout 
by  the  larger  joints  being  primarily  affected  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ; 
by  the  smaller  joints  of  the  hands  being  affected  without  a  previous  affection 
of  the  toes ;  by  the  absence  of  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  which  are 
characteristic  of  gouty  attacks,  by  the  absence  of  the  chalk-like  deposit  and 
of  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  and  by  young  subjects  and  women 
being  affected  as  often,  or  oftener,  than  males  and  middle-aged  persons. 

Although  not  involving  immediate  danger  to  life,  rheumatic  gout  is  a  very 
serious  affection  from  its  tendency  to  continulince  and  the  injury  of  the 
affected  joints  which  it  occasions.  In  joints  affected  for  a  considerable 
period,  permanent,  incurable  injury  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  Confined  to 
the  finger  joints,  the  hands  are  sometimes  rendered  nearly  useless.  Affecting 
numerous  joints,  patients  are  crippled  or  bedridden  as  in  hopeless  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism  and  gout. 

The  first  and  great  object  of  treatment  is  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health.  Tonic  remedies  long-continued  and  varied  from  time  to  time,  in 
conjunction  with  a  nutritious  diet  and  other  hygienic  measures  calculated  to 
invigorate  the  system,  are  to  be  employed  for  this  object.  Remedies  which 
appear  to  exert  a  special  influence  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  viz , 
alkalies  and  colchicum,  are  not  indicated  in  this  affection.  All  depressing 
remedies  are  contraindicated.  Iodine  in  the  form  of  either  the  iodide  of 
iron  or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  gnaiacum,  and  arsenic  appear  to  be  highly 
Qseful  in  certain  cases.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  tried,  in  conjunction  with  tonics, 
if  there  be  a  tendency  to  waste.     Chalybeates  are  especially  indicated  if  ti 
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patient  be  aDsemic.  The  alkaline  mineral  waters,  and  those  which  act  power- 
fully upon  the  bowels  or  kidneys,  are  hurtful.  On  the  other  hand,  chalybeate 
and  tonic  waters  may  prove  beneficif^.  > 

Local  measures  of  treatment  are  important.  Leeching  or  capping  and 
severe  counter-irritation  are  certainly  not  indicated  in  the  g^reat  majority  of 
cases.  Small  blisters  and  the  application  of  iodine  will  be  likely  to  be  use- 
ful if  there  be  much  effusion  within  the  joints.  Rest  is  indicated  while  much 
effnsion  exists  or  when  the  symptoms  denote  inflammation  ;  afterward,  pas- 
sive motion,  friction,  and  shampooing  constitnte,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  treatment^ 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Scorbatas,  or  Scarry — Anatomioal  Charaet«r9— Glinieal  Hiftory — ^Patholo^ieal  Chartcter— > 
Cansaiioii — Diagn  osu — Prognosi*— Preren  iion — ^TreAtment— Porpora  Hemorrhagiea. 

This  concluding  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  two  affections  which,  as  re- 
gards symptomatic  events,  are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  viz^,  scorhuhu,  or 
icurvy,  and  purpura  hemorrhagica.  The  first  of  these  affections  is  of  interest 
and  importance  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  its 
pathology  and  causation,  although  by  no  means  complete,  is  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  effective  treatment,  and  has  rendered  it  preventable. 

800BBUTU8,    OB   80UBVT. 

This  disease  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  began  to 
prevail  frequently  and  extensively  when,  with  improvements  in  navigation, 
long  voyages  were  undertaken,  and  hence  it  was  known  as  sea  scurvy. 
During  the  last  five  or  six  centuries,  it  has  been  pre-eminently  the  disease 
destructive  to  life  in  armies,  navies,  and  exploring  or  emigrating  expeditions 
by  land  and  water.  Notwithstanding  it  has  been  rendered  preventable  by 
our  knowledge  of  its  pathology  and  causation,  it  has  prevailed  largely  and 
proved  greatly  destructive  to  life  within  the  present  century.  Hammond 
states  that  at  Council  Bluffs,  in  1820,  nearly  the  entire  garrison  was  attacked, 
and  many  diecT^  and  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Florida 
and  the  Mexilhn  war  was  very  materially  lessened  by  its  occurrence.'  It 
prevailed  enormously  in  the  English  and  French  armies  in  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign. It  contributed  not  inconsiderably  to  the  mortality  of  our  armies  in 
the  late  civil  war.  The  inconsistency  between  these  facts  and  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge  is  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the  inability  always  to  secure 
the  means  of  prevention  in  military  operations ;  but  it  is  in  a  greater  measure 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  censurable  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these  means. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  primary  and  essential  lesions  are  seated 
in  the  blood.  The  following  are  the  changes  which  have  been  ascertained : 
Diminution  of  the  solid  constituents  or  a  relative  increase  of  water,  involving, 
of  course,  diminished  density  of  the  blood ;  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles 

■  For  further  details  respeoting  rheumatic  goat,  the  reader  maj  consult  the  works 
of  Garrod  and  Puller. 

'  Report  on  Sourrj,  United  States  Sanitarv  Commission,  by  William  A.  Hammond, 
M.  D.,  lSt>2. 
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notably  diminished  ;  the  fibrin  angroented,  but  with  more  difficulty  isolated 
from  the  red  eorpnscles  than  in  health ;  the  albumen  diminished,  and  requir- 
ing for  its  coagulation  a  greater  amount  of  heat  than  in  health ;  the  inorganic 
constituents  diminished,  chiefly  from  the  reduction  in  quantity  of  potassa, 
lime,  and  iron.  These  changes  have  been  ascertained  by  the  researches  of 
Hammond,  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  and  others.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
occur  in  other  pathological  connections,  and  are  not,  therefore,  peculiar  to 
Bcnrvy.     Doubtless  there  exist  other  changes  not  yet  ascertained. 

Extravasations  of  blood  are  found  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  skin, 
where  they. are  apparent  before  death,  and  also  in  other  situations,  yiz., 
between  the  fibres  of  the  muscles,  on  the  periosteum,  into  the  lungs  and  other 
organs,  beneath  the  serous  membranes,  and  sometimes  within  serous  cayities. 
These  extravasations  are  evidently  secondary  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
morbid  blood-changes.     The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  softened. 

Clinical  Histort. — The  symptomatic  events  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease  are  preceded  by  general  weakness  and  lassitude.  Patients  are 
listless,  apathetic,  and  indisposed  to  either  mental  or  physical  exertion.  The 
appetite  fails,  and  pallor  of  the  surface  is  marked.  These  symptoms  pro- 
gressively increase.  The  more  chai;acteristic  events  are  swelling  and  spongi- 
ness  of  the  gums,  which  bleed  either  spontaneously  or  on  slight  pressure, 
hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surface  in  other  situations,  and  extravasation 
of  blood  within  and  beneath  the  skin.  The  fungous  appearance  of  the  gums 
is  chiefly  marked  around  the  teeth ;  it  is  less  marked  in  situations  where  the 
teeth  are  wanting.  The  teeth  are  apt  to  become  loose  and  sometimes  either 
fall  out  or  may  be  easily  removed.  The  surface  of  the  lips  is  notably  pale, 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  redness  of  the  gums.  Hemorrhages  are 
frequent  from  the  different  outlets,  viz.,  nostrils,  bronchial  tubes,  and  intes- 
tinal canal.  The  ecchymoses  apparent  on  the  cutaneous  surface  are  either 
in  the  form  of  petechia,  vibices,  or  patches  of  variable  size ;  generally  these 
several  forms  are  conjoined.  They  are  either  limited  to,  or  most  abundant 
CO,  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  The  ecchymoses  undergo  the  same 
successive  alterations  in  color  as  when  due  to  contusion.  A  slight  bruise 
suffices  to  produce  them  in  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Fetor  of  the 
breath  is  usually  a  marked  symptom. 

The  skin  is  dry  and  rough,  compared  by  Larrey  to  that  of  a  plucked  fdwl. 
The  ankles  are  often  oedematous,  amd  some  oedema  of  the  fa(^  is  not  infre- 
quent. The  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  loins  and  in  the  extremities, 
more  especially  the  lower  limbs.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  1ii||b8  are  swollen 
and  hard.  Palpitation  and  dyspnoea  are  excited  by  slight  exertion.  Pain 
referred  to  the  chest  is  not  uncommon.  The  bowels  are  in  some  cases  con- 
stipated, and  in  other  cases  loose,  or  the  latter  may  succeed  the  former  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  the  same  case.  The  urine  is  high-colored  and 
speedily  becomes  fetid.  There  is  absence  of  febrile  movement.  The  pulse 
is  sometimes  slower  than  in  health,  but  it  may  become  rapid  on  any  exertion. 
It  is  always  soft  and  compressible.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  some- 
what lowered.  The  spirits  are  depressed.  Thfi  patient  frequently  longs  for 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruit. 

^  These  symptoms  are  more  or  less  marked.  In  extreme  cases,  or  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  prostration  is  great  Slight  exertion 
occasions  syncope.  The  patient  may  fall  into  a  state  of  collapse.  This  is 
apt  to  follow  abundant  hemorrhage.  Old  ulcers  and  cicatrices  sometimes 
reopen,  and  bones  which  had  been  fractured  and  united  may  become  sepa- 
rated. Ulcerations  are  liable  to  occur  within  the  mouth  and  over  the  ecchy- 
moses on  the  skin.     Weakness  of  vision,  day  blindness,  and  night  blindness 
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are  not  ancommon.  Inability  to  sleep  is  common,  bat  generally  the  mental 
faculties,  altboogb  weakened,  remain  intact.  In  cases  wbich  are  compara- 
tively mild,  greneral  debility,  mental  depression,  pain  in  the  back  and  lower 
limbs,  together  with  the  other  symptoms,  are  more  or  less  marked,  bat  not 
excessive ;  and  associated  with  these  symptoms  are  spongy  swelling  of  the 
guns  aad  ecchymoaea  beneath  the  skin. 

Scorbatos  may  exist  as  the  sole  affection,  bat  it  is  freqaently  combined 
with  other  diseases.  It  is  apt  to  be  combined  with  dysentery,  and  the  latter 
affectioa  is  thea  caOed  Mcarbmiic  dy$entery.  It  may  coexist  with  typhus  and 
lypkoid  fever.  Il  nay  be  accidentally  associated  with  a  variety  of  diseases 
wUeh  are  liable  to  Msk  the  scorbutic  affection.  The  recognition  of  iu 
ctiexisteace  with  other  diseases  b  of  vast  importance  with  reference  to  appro- 
priate  treafeat. 


. — ^The  essential  characteristic  blood-chancre  in 
this  afcctioa  is  aol  as  yet  satisfactorily  determined.  There  is  doubtless  a 
deftffeaer  as  regards  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  but  the  parti- 
c«kr  detfcfescT  which  beloogs  specially  to  the  affection  is  a  matter  of  qoes- 
uott.  Garrod  coosiders  that  the  special  deficiency  relates  to  the  salts  of  po- 
taima  Tbat  ihis  deficiency  enters  into  the  pathological  condition  is  certain, 
Wt  (bat  it  coBstitates  the  pathological  condition  exclusively  or  chiefiy,  in 
all  cascsv  say  be  doabted^  ia  view  of  the  fact  that  supplying  the  salts  of  po- 
althoagh  highly  asefial,  is  aot  always  the  most  effective  method  of  treat- 
WHk  o«r  prcseat  knowledge  we  mast  be  content  in  saying  that,  owing 
to  inciMaplcte  witritive  sapplies,  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  impaired, 
gfrasT  rae  to  certaia  ascertained  morbid  changes  common  to  this  and  other 
afctdoaJw  and  to  other  changes  not  yet  definitively  ascertained,  which  are 
peiMbir  to  this  affectioa. 

CjLT^&iXiccc. — Scarry  is  a  dietetic  disease ;  it  is  the  broadest  expression  of 
I?T«;  :tuis;a:kka  to  saj  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  want  of  certain  alimentary 
j^r  .'c^  *ft5L  A  Icjss  comprehensive,  but  probably  correct,  statement  is  to  saj 
u^  u<f  dbease  is  caused  by  an  insufficiency  of  nutritive  principles  contained 
it  i^(^:vsabje  food.  For  a  long  time  the  disease  was  attributed  to  the  free 
i2<v  .if  sailed  meat ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  disease  is  not  produced 
>5  4>i$  d)ei«  except  in  so  far  as  it  displaces  other  articles  of  food  containing 
9«rtx>rcr^  necessary  for  the  normal  constitution  of  the  blood.  Scurvy  has 
?t^«Mi7<d>r  t^een  developed  when  the  diet  has  been  too  much  restricted  to 
tr^  iM«ai.  *  Garrod's  theory  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease 
irtrA^XY«  :he  conclusion  that  it  is  attributable  to  a  diet  wanting  the  requisite 
^ttxtff^^T  c/  the  salts  of  potassa,  these  salts  being  abundant  in  vegetable  food. 
Jt^mitttoimr  s  deficient  supply  of  the  salts  of  potassa  to  be  an  important  ele- 
aMuQ  tOL  the  causation,  other  elements  are  probably  involved.  The  dietetic 
^rmrt|KiM;.  the  deficiency  of  which  causes  this  disease,  are  abundant  in  vari- 
>Mi^  acui^^  of  food  distinguished  as  antiscorbutic,  experience  having  shown 
tUiiA  :hiry  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  antiscorbutics  will 
^  :rr<!<irottv  referred  to. 

A*iWtt^  causes  relating  to  diet  are  essential  to  the  production  of  the  dis- 
<Ms><f>  vHb<fr  causes  act  powerfully  as  auxiliaries.  Among  the  auxiliary  causes 
ar^«  ex{^>i»ire  to  cold  and  wet,  deficient  ventilation,  and  depressing  moral  in- 
iiu«tm>M^  The  disease  is  oftener  developed  during  the  winter  than  during 
ia«t  suutcner  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  the  disease  appeared  to 
W  ptx^utced  bv  great  aud  prolonged  mental  depression,  but  probably  in  this 
Histattce.  from  an  utter  indifference  to  food,  dietetic  causes  were  involved. 
Tth)  viiisea^  is  olteuer  developed  in  the  aged  than  in  young  persons ;  the 
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canses  of  the  disease  will  act  more  speedily  in  persons  in  whom  the  consti- 
totion  has  been  impaired  by  previous  disease,  by  injurious  medication,  and 
by  excesses  of  any  kind.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood  which  exists  in  scurvy  is  not  infrequently  produced,  to  an 
extent  falling  short  of  that  requisite  to  give  rise  to  the  striking  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease,  by  an  undue  restriction  of  the  diet  to  a  few  articles  of 
food  either  from  poverty  or  false  notions  of  dietetics.  It  is  important  for 
the  physician  to  recognize  this  fact  in  medical  practice. 

D1AONO8I8. — In  view  of  the  striking  symptomatic  features  of  this  disease, 
and  of  the  fact  that  generally  a  greater  or  less  number  of  persons  become 
affected  under  circumstances  which  sufficiently  account  for  its  development, 
the  diagnosis  is  easy  provided  the  characters  of  the  disease  be  marked.  In 
isolated  cases  the  diagnosis  involves  discrimination  from  purpura  hemor- 
rhagxca.  This  differential  diagnosis  will  be  considered  in  treating  of  the 
affection  just  named. 

But  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  peculiar  to  scurvy  may  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  when  the  most  striking  symptomatic  features  of  the 
disease  are  not  present,  viz.,  the  subcutaneous  ecchymoses  and  hemorrhages 
from  mucous  outlets.  Under  these  circumstances  the  disease  may  be  over- 
looked. Thus,  Hammond,  Woodward,  and  others  state  that  in  cases  called 
in  army  sick-reports  cases  of  general  debility ^  the  disease  is,  not  infrequently, 
incipient  or  not  fully  developed  scorbutus.  The  pain  in  the  back  and  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  limbs  is  apt  to  lead  the  practitioner  for  a  time  to  consider 
the  disease  as  muscular  rheumatism  or  myalgia.  When  associated  with  other 
diseases,  such  as  dysentery  and  the  essential  fevers,  it  is  liable  to  be  over- 
looked. The  appearance  of  the  gums  is  highly  important  with  reference  to 
the  diagnosis,  in  the  cases  in  which  petechisB  or  vibices  are  wanting ;  and 
when,  from  the  appearance  of  the  gums  and  other  symptoms,  the  scorbutic 
condition  is  suspected,  an  investigation  of  the  diet  may  lead  to  the  know- 
ledge of  facts  which  will  tend  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  This  investigation  is 
important,  not  only  in  army  or  naval  practice,  and  in  public  institutions,  but 
in  private  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  point  to  scurvy. 

Prognosis. — In  cases  of  scurvy  in  which  ecchymoses  are  namerous  and 
large,  or  in  which  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  outlets  is  profuse,  the  dan- 
ger to  life  is  great.  Life  may  be  destroyed  by  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
serous  cavities  or  the  parenchyma  of  vital  organs.  Sudden  death  some- 
times occurs,  irrespective  of  the  circumstances  just  named,  from  syncope 
induced  by  mpscnlar  exertion.  If  the  disease  be  not  properly  managed,  and 
the  causes  which  have  produced  it  continue  in  operation,  it  proves  fatal  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Before  the  pathology  and  causation  were  as 
well  understood  as  now,  the  mortality  from  this  disease  among  soldiers 
and  seamen  was  often  very  large.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Hamilton/ 
and  others,  this  disease  contributed,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  loss  of 
Tery  many  lives  during  the  late  Rebellion,  especially  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign under  McClellan.  Associated  with  other  diseases,  it  contributes  in- 
directly to  their  fatal  termination,  and  it  stands  in  the  way  of  recovery  from 
wounds  and  surgical  operations  which  otherwise  would  not  prove  serious. 

Promptly  recognized  and  judiciously  treated,  the  disease  may  be  expected 
• 

*  For  an  interesting  and  instructive  acooant  of  sonrry  as  oooarring  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  in  the  late  rebellion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Treatise  on 
Military  Surgery  and  Hygiene,  by  Frank  Hastings  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Medical  Inspector  U.  S.  A.,  Prof,  of  Military  Surgery  and  Hygiene  in  the 
Bellevaa  HospiUl  Med.  College,  eto.    New  York,  1865. 
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to  end  in  recoverj  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  has  no  definite 
duration.  It  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  advanced,  th^  amount  and  situations  of  hemorrhagle 
extravasation,  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  etc.  The  recovery  is 
usually  gradual,  not  infrequently  tedious,  and  the  system  is  apt  to  remaiB 
for  a  long  time  debilitated. 

Prevention. — The  prevention  of  scurvy  is  to  be  considered  aoder  a  dis- 
tinct head.  This  disease  may  be  prevented  by  a  diet  embracing  the  requisite 
variety  of  alimentary  principles,  and  this  is  secured  by  a  proper  proportion 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  and  dne 
attention  to  its  practical  application,  scurvy  should  never  occur  except  under 
circumstances  which  render  the  means  of  its  prevention  uoaTailable.  lU 
occurrence  is  always  an  occasion  for  reproach  when  articles  of  food  contain- 
ing adequate  supplies  for  the  healthful  constitution  of  the  blood  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  chiefly  in  military  campaigns  and  long  sea  Toyages  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prevention.  These  difficulties,  however, 
may  generally  be  met  by  providing  antiscorbutic  articles  of  diet ;  and,  witli 
reference  to  these  difficulties,  the  knowledge  of  the  numerous  articles  which 
may  furnish  the  needed  alimentary  principles,  is  of  vast  importance. 

Lemon  or  lime  juice  has  long  been  known  as  a  most  valuable  antiscorbo- 
tic.  Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  from  one  to  two  ounces  per 
diem  of  the  fresh  juice  will  prove  an  effectual  preventive  against  scurvy 
during  very  long  voyages  without  fresh  provisions.  Orange  jaice  is  also  ao 
effectual  antiscorbutic.  Pure  citric  acid,  although  it  appears  to  be  uaefQl, 
is  not  a^  substitute  for  the  fresh  juice  of  the  fruit.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
of  antiscorbutic  vegetables  is  the  potato.  It  is  most  efficient  when  eateo 
raw.  Pickles,  onions,  raw  cabbage  or  sour-crovi,  the  water-cress,  and  other 
of  the  cruciferx,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  valuable  antiscorbutic  vege- 
tables. Green  corn,  green  apples,  and  most  of  the  esculent  frnits  are  pre- 
ventives. They  are  more  so  unripe  than  ripe.  Numerous  vegetables  which 
do  not  enter  much  into  ordinary  diet  may  often  be  used  as  antiscorbntics 
in  military  campaigns  when  the  articles  which  have  been  named  are  not  to 
be  obtained.  Among  the  vegetables  now  referred  to,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  effectual  in  the  prevention  of  scnrvy,  are  the  sorrel  (rumex 
acetosella)f  Iambus-quarter  (chenopodtum  alburn)^  the  bulb  of  the  wild  arti- 
choke, a  species  of  cactus  known  as  the  agave  Americana  or  maguey,  indi- 
genous in  Texas,  California,  and  Mexico,  the  prickly  pear  {cactus  opuntii)^ 
and  the  dandelion  (leontodon  taraxacum).* 

That  the  antiscorbutic  virtue  of  certain  vegetables  and  frnits  depends, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  potassa,  is  alto- 
gether probable.  Evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  isolated 
potash  salts  are  useful  in  preventing  the  disease.  Hammond  recommends 
the  bitartrate  of  potassa  in  the  following  terms :  "  An  ounce  taken  daily 
when  men  are  so  situated  as  to  render  them  liable  to  scurvy,  would,  we  are 
confident,  entirely  prevent  it."  It  is  also  recommended  by  Hamilton  in 
strong  terms. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  dietetic  means,  attention  to  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  exposure  and  physical  exertions,  and  to  measures 
calculated  to  produce  cheerfulness,  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
phylaxis. 

Treatment. — The  dietetic  means  of  prevention  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment     The  juice  of  lemon,  orange,  and  other  fruits  should 

'  Vide  Hamilton  and  Hammond,  op.  oit. 
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l>e  taken  freelj,  bat,  of  coarse,  not  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  prodace  disorder 
of  the  stomach.  The  antiscorbatic  vegetables  and  fraits  sboald  enter  into 
the  diet  in  so  far  as  the  digestive  powei^  permit,  in  conjanction  with  meat, 
milk,  and  farinaceous  food.  Remedies  to  improve  the  appetite  and  strengthen 
digestion  are  indicated,  viz.,  quinia,  the  bitter  infnsions  or  tinctores,  and 
chalybeate  preparations.  The  salts  of  potassa  are  osefnl.  The  bitartrate 
may  be  selected  or  the  chlorate.  The  latter  has  been  employed,  apparently 
with  advantage,  in  cases  treated  at  the  BlackwelPs  Island  Hospital.  Wine 
or  spirit,  in  small  qnantities,  if  they  prodace  an  agreeable  cordial  effect,  will 
be  asefal.  In  short,  the  chief  objects  of  treatment  are,  the  assimilation  of 
alimentary  principles  needed  for  the  healthy  constitation  of  the  blood  and 
the  invigoration  of  the  system. 

Particnlar  symptoms  or  disorders  claim  appropriate  measures  in  addition 
to  those  having  reference  to  the  objects  just  stated.  Constipation  is  to  be 
relieved  by  mild  laxatives  or  simple  enemas,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  diar- 
rhoea, by  anodyne  and  astringent  remedies.  The  dryness  of  the  skin  indicates 
sponging  with  tepid  water  or  the  tepid  bath.  Pain  in  the  back  and  limbs 
may  be  alleviated  by  friction  with  anodyne  and  mildly  stimulating  liniments. 
Stiff^ness  of  the  joints,  which  sometimes  occurs,  is  to  bcf  prevented  or  removed 
by  passive  movements.  The  condition  of  the  month  calls  for  astringent  col- 
Intories.  Ulcerations  in  the  month  or  on  the  skin  are  to  be  treated  locally 
on  genera]  principles.  Hemorrhage  from  the  different  outlets  is  to  be 
restrained  by  hemostatic  remedies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  scorbutic  condition,  when  associated 
with  dysentery,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  and  any  disease,  claims  the  same 
dietetic  and  other  measures  of  treatment  as  scorbutus  existing  alone. 

PURPURA    HEMORRHAQIOA. 

The  term  pnrpura,  or  the  purples,  denotes  an  affection  characterized  by  a 
iroly  petechial  eruption,  or  petechi®.  lliis  affection  is  included  among  the 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  is  treated  of  in  works  devoted  to  these  diseases.  A 
truly  petechial  eruption  consists  of  small  spots,  or  macule,  sometimes  a  mere 
point,  and  then  called  stigmata,  the  color  either  at  first,  or  becoming  purple 
or  livid,  and  not  disappearing  under  pressure.  The  epots  are  due  to  minute 
extravasations  of  blood ;  they  are  small  ecchymoses,  and  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  vibices  and  still  larger  extravasations  beneath  the  skin.  True 
petechifB  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  characteristic  eruption  of  typhus 
fever,  which  is  often  called  petechial. 

Petechiffi  occur  in  the  affection  which  has  just  been  considered,  viz.,  scor- 
botus,  associated  with  vibices  and  ecchymoses  of  variable  size  and  form. 
They  occur  not  infrequently  in  other  diseases,  for  example,  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fever.  They  may  be  accidentally 
present  in  the  coarse  of  any  disease.  Disconnected  from  any  other  affection, 
and  not  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  elsewhere  than  beneath  or  within  the 
skin,  they  characterize  the  variety  of  purpura  called  purpura  simplex.  Ac- 
companied with  hemorrhage  elsewhere  than  beneath  or  within  the  skin,  and 
with  graver  symptoms  than  the  variety  just  named,  the  affection  is  known  as 
purpura  hemorrhagica. 

Purpura  hemorrhagica  presents  hemorrhagic  phenomena  identical  with 
those  which  belong  to  scorbutus.  The  petechiae,  vibices,  and  larger  ecchy- 
moses apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  body  are  the  same.  Extravasation  in 
both  affections  is  liable  to  occur  beneath  mncous  and  serous  membranes  into 
serous  cavities  and  within  the  parenchyma  of  organs.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
different  outlets  occurs  in  both  affections.     The  two  affections  are  by  some 
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considered  as  essentially  identical.  Oar  knowledge  of  their  patholofrical 
character  is  not  soflScient  to  base  thereon  a  positive  statement  conceroing 
their  identity  or  non-identity,  bat  there  seems  to  be  snfiQcient  groand  for 
considering  them  as  nosologically  distinct  affections.  With  reference  to 
clinical  history,  caasation,  and  diagnosis,  it  will  suffice  to  notice  the  poioti 
in  which  purpura  hemorrhagica  differs  from  scorbntus. 

In  purpura  there  is  not  that  fungous-like  swelling  of  the  gums  which  is  % 
characteristic  feature  of  scorbutus.  The  gums  are  either  unaffected  or  hot 
slightly  affected.  Purpura  is  not,  like  scorbntus,  distinctly  traceable  to  an 
insufficient  supply  of  alimentary  principles  contained  in  vegetable  food.  It 
is  met  with  in  isolated  cases,  whereas  the  causes  of  scorbutus  generally  affect- 
ing masses,  the  latter  affection  usually  prevails  as  an  endemic.  Isolated 
cases  of  scorbutus,  however,  are  sometimes  observed.  It  is  stated  that  cases 
of  purpura  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  while  scorbntus 
prevails  especially  in  the  winter  or  spring  months.  There  is  less  depressioo 
of  the  vital  powers  in  purpura  than  in  scorbutus.  Swelling  of  the  muscles 
and  stiffness  of  the  joints  are  less  likely  to  occur  in  purpura.  Finally,  the 
dietetic  treatment,  which  has  a  special  efficacy  in  scorbutus,  is  not  to  the 
same  extent  curative  in  purpura.  According  full  force  to  these  points  of 
difference,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  do  not  establish  conclusively  the 
non-identity  of  purpura  and  scorbutus,  nor  do  they  always  suffice  to  enable 
the  practitioner  to  make  with  positiveness  the  differential  diagnosis.  The 
elucidation  of  the  pathological  relations  of  purpura  to  scorbutus  requires 
further  study  of  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes,  together  with  the 
clinical  history  and  causation. 

Simple  purpura,  occurring  alone  or  in  connection  with  various  diseases, 
does  not  indicate  a  grave  condition.  But  purpura  hemorrhagica  invokes 
danger  from  the  same  sources  as  scorbutus,  viz.,  loss  of  blood  from  the  differ- 
ent outlets  of  the  body  and  extravasation  into  serous  cavities,  the  brain, 
lungs,  etc.  Exclusive  of  these  sources  of  danger,  recovery,  under  jndicioas 
treatment,  may  be  expected.  Oc^curring  in  connection  with  some  other 
important  disease,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  from  the  latter. 

The  objects  of  treatment  in  cases  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  are  the  restora- 
tion of  the  normal  constitution  of  the  blood,  increase  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
arrest  or  restraint  of  hemorrhage.  With  reference  to  these  objects,  the  diet 
should  be  nutritious  and  varied,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  to  be  improved 
by  tonic  remedies,  with  wine  or  spirits  in  small  quantity,  if  the  immediate 
effect  be  good.  Astringent  remedies  are  to  be  given  with  reference  to 
the  hemorrhage.  The  gallic  acid  and  the  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron 
have  been  employed  successfully  as  hemostatics  in  this  affection.  In  view  of 
the  difficulty  of  always  discriminating  purpura  from  scorbutus,  and  of  there 
being  ground  for  supposing  that  the  same  morbid  condition  of  the  blood 
exists  in  both  affections,  the  treatment  should  embrace  the  dietetic  and  other 
measures  indicated  in  cases  of  scorbutus.  The  miueral  acids  and  the  oil  of 
turpentine  have  been  recommended. 
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Duncan,  Dr.  James  B.,on  dirt-eating,  376 
Duodenitis,  333 
Duodenum,  ulceration  of,  333 
Duperier,  Dr.,  on  dengue,  809 
Dying,  dilTereut  modes  of,  107 
Dysentery,  sporadic,  309 

anatomical  characters,  310 
clinical  history,  311 
pathological  character,  312 
causation,  312 
diagnosis,  313. 
prognosis,  313 
treatment,  313 

epidemic,  315  * 

chronic,  319 
Dyspepsia,  acute,  364 

chronic,  365 


E. 


Ecstasy,  628 

Electro-muscular  sensibility  and  contrac- 
tility, 578 

Embolism,  71 

Emphysema  of  lungs,  189 

anatomical  characters,  190 
clinical  history,  191 
pathological  character,  192 


Emphysema  of  lungs — 
causation,  193 
diagnosis,  194 
prognosis,  196 
treatment,  196 
Emprosthotonos,  629 
Empyema,  143 
diagnosis,  144 
prognosis,  144 
treatment,  145 
Endemic  diseases,  96 
Endocarditis,  273 

anatomical  characters,  274 
clinical  history,  275 
pathological  character,  275 
causation,  275 
diagnosis,  276 
prognosis,  277 
treatment,  278 
Engs,  Dr.,  report  of  case  of  peritonitis,  450 
Enos,  Prof.,  case  of  diphtheria,  821 
Enteralgia,  405 
Enteritis,  acute,  324 

anatomical  characters,  324 
clinical  history,  325 
pathological  character,  325 
causation,  325 
diagnosis,  225 
prognosis,  326 
treatment,  326 
subacute  and  chronic,  327 
Enterolithes,  361 
Enterorrhagia,  396 
Entozoa,  intestinal,  431 
Epidemic  diseases,  96 
Epilepsy,  60() 
Epileptoid  attacks,  613 
Etiology,  definition  of,  21 
consideration  of,  92 
Exudation,  definition  of,  33 

fibrinous,  34 
Eyeballs,  prominence  of,  and  enlargement 
of  thyroid  body  associated  with  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  iieart,  300 


P. 


Fat,  increase  and  diminution  of  in  blood, 

74 
Febricula,  697 
Fever,  gastric,  364 
spotted,  534 

general  pathology  of,  696 
causes  of,  695 
simple,  697 
typhoid,  698 

anatomical  characters,  699 
clinical  history,  717 
causation,  719 
diagnosis,  722 
prognosis,  722 
typhus,  716 

anatomical  characters,  716 
clinical  history,  717 
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Fever,  typhus — 

caadation,  719      * 
diagnosis,  722 
profp[io8i8,  722 
pythogenio,  713 

typhus  and  typhoid,  non-identity  of, 
723 
treatment  of,  724 
relapsing,  731 
erysipelatous,  733 

epidemic  oharaoterized   by  pharyn- 
gitis, 735 
Fever,  intermittent,  736 

anatomical  characters,  73? 
clinical  history,  737 
causation,  740 
diagnosis,  742 
prognosis,  742 
treatment,  743 
intermittent  pernicious,  745 
remittenlf,  749 

anatomical  characters,  749 
clinical  history,  750 
j^athological  character,  and  cau- 
sation, 751 
diagnosis,  751 
prognosis,  752 
treatment,  762 
typho-malarial,  ^9 
remittent  pemioion«,  753 
yellow,  754. 

anatomical  characters,  755 
clinical  history,  756 
causation,  760 
diagnosis,  763 
prognosis,  763 
treatment,  764 
Fevers  and  other  general  diseases,  693 

classification  of,  693 
Fevers,  eruptive,  767 
Fevers,  periodical,  736 
Fenner,  Prof.,  on  lead  colic  frotn  use  of 

soda  water,  407 
Fibrin,  morbid  increase  of,  in  blood,  65 
decrease  of,  67 
qualitative  changes  in,  67 
Fingers,  bulbous  or  clubbed,  241 
Fomites,  definition  of,  97 
Formations,  new,  50 


G. 


Gall-bladder,  affections  of,  492 
Gall-stones,  passage  of,  387 
Gangrene,  pulmonary,  210 
Gastralgia,  gastrodynia,  384  ' 

Gastritis,  acute,  327 

anatomical  characters,  327 
,  clinical  history,  328 

pathological  character,  328 

causation,  329 

diagnosis,  329 

prognosis,  330 

treatment,  330 


Gastritis— 

subacute  and  chronic,  331 
Gastrorrhagia,  378 

Geni to-urinary  system,  diseases  of,  643 
Globules  of  blood,  changes  in  conformation 

and  composition  of,  62 
Globus  hystericus,  620 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  paralysis  of^  557. 
Glottis,  oedema  of,  229 
spasm  of,  231 
Glucohsmia,  76,  676 
Glucosuria,  676 
Goitre,  exophthalmic,  300 
Gout,  836 

anatomical  characters,  836 

clinical  history,  838 

pathological  character,  842 

causation,  842 

diagnosis,  848 

prognosis,  349 

treatment,  846 

rheumatic,  850 

irregular  and  misplaced,  840 

transient,  838 

persistent  or  chronic,  839 
Gravel,  650 
Graves'  disease,  300 

Griscom,  Dr.  John  H.,  on  typhus  fever,  728 
Growths,  morbid,  50 

Gums,  blue  discoloration  of  in  lead  poison- 
ing, 408 


H. 


Hall  and  Dexter,  Drs.,  on  erysipelatous 

fever,  734      • 
Hamilton,  Prof.    F.  H.,  on   scorbutus  or 

scurvy,  856 
Hammond,  Dr.  W.  H.,  dietetic  experiments 
relating    to   albumen,  starch,  and 
gum,  382 
on  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  745 
on  scorbutus  or  scurvy,  852,  856 
Harris,  Dr.  Elisha,  on  yellow  fever,  761 
Headache,  5'.)7 

sick,  3e>4 
Heat  of  body,  variations  of  in  typhoid  fever, 

708 
Heart,  valvular  lesions  of,  with  enlarge- 
ment, 279 
anatomical  characters,  279 
clinical  history,  281 
pathological  character,  284 
causation,  285 
diagnosis,  285 
prognosis,  289 
treatment,  290 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of,  281, 

292,  293 
enlargement  of,  without  valvular  le- 
sions, 292 
atrophy  of,  294 
fatty  degeneration  of,  294 
softening  of,  297 
functional  disorder  of,  297 
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Heart,  fanotional  disorders  of — 

associated  with  enlargement  of 
tbjroid  body  and  prominence 
of  eyeballs,  300 
Helminthi,  intestinal,  431 
Hematemesis,  378 
Hemiplegia,  561 
Hemoptysis,  204 
Hemorrhage,  pulmonary,  204 
Hepatitis,  acute,  diffuse,  462 

anatomical  characters,  462 
clinical  history,  462 
pathological  character,  463 
causation,  463 
diagnosis,  464 
prognosis,  464 
treatment,  464 
circumscribed,  supparative,  465 
chronic,  diffuse,  471 
Hernia  within  abdomen,  858 
Heterologous  or  heteromorphoua  products, 

40 
Histology,  morbid,  20 
Homologous  or  homomorphons  products, 

40 
Hooker,  Prof.  Charles,  on  intestinal  auscal- 

Ution,  403 
Hunt,  Dr.  8.  B.,  case  of  functional  intes- 
tinal obstruction,  362 
Hutchison,  Prof.  Joseph  C,  on  intermittent 

fever,  744 
Hydatids  in  the  kidneys,  674 
luugs,  215 
liver,  485 
Hydro(^ephalus,  541 
Hydronephrosis,  644 
Hydrophobia,  632 
Hydrorachis,  541 
Hydrothorax,  151 
Hydro-peritoneum,  456 
Hyperinosis,  66 
Hypertrophy,  28 
Hypinosis,  67 

9ypoglos8us  nerve,  paralysis  of^  558 
Hysteria,  619 


I. 


Icterus,  493 

Ileus,  idiopathic,  362 

Impotence,  689 

Inanition,  381 

Induration,  30 

Inflammation,  consideration  of,  124 

Influensa,  184 

Insolation,  520 

Intestines,  structural  affections  of,  353 

Intestine,  invagination  of,  353 

twisting  of,  358 

stricture  and  compression  of,  359 

obstruction  of  from  feces,  enterolithes, 
etc.,  361 

functional  obstruction  o^  362 
affections  of,  363 


J. 


Jaundice,  493  » 

Jones,  Handheld,  on  degeneration  of  gas- 
trio  tubules,  351 


K. 


Kidney,  acute  inflammation  of,  643,  651 
degenerative  lesionj|  of,  €57 
large  white,  657      ' 
hard  contracted,  658 
fatty,  658 

lardaceous  or  waxy,  658 
cysts  In,  673 
hydatids  in,  674 
tuberculosis  of,  675 
carcinoma  of,  675 
movable,  675 


L. 


La  Roche  on  yellow  fever,  756 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  231 
Laryngitis,  acute  ordinary,  217 
clinical  Irfstory,  217 
pathologieal  character,  218 
causation,  218 
diagnosis,  219 
prognosis,  219 
treatment,  219 
subacute,  221 
chronic,  222 

with  exudation  of  lymph,  224 
clinical  history,  225 
pathological  character,  226 
causation,  226 
diagnosis,  226 
prognosis,  227 
treatment,  227 
Laryngotomy,  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneu- 
rism, 307 
Larynx,  diseases  of,  215 

morbid  growths  within,  233 
fistulous  orifice  in,  234 
Lead,  poisoning  by,  407 
Lee,  Prof.  Charles  A.,  on  inspection  of  milk, 

417 
Lesions  of  quantity,  consistence  and  com- 
position, 27 
Leucocytes,  34 
Lencocythemia,  63 
Lithiasis,  650 

Liver,  acute,  diffuse  inflammation  of,  462 
abscess  of,  465 
pyemic  abscesses  of,  471 
'  cirrhosis  of,  471 
fatty,  476 
nutmeg,  478 
waxy  or  lardaceous,  478 
cancer  of,  480 
tuberculosis  of,  482 
acute  atrophy  of,  482 
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Liver — 

hydatids  in,  485 

pigmeutarj  deposit  in,  491 

hypertrophy  of,  491 

functional  aflfections  of,  497 
Lookwood,  Dr.  T.  T.,  on  smallpox,  776 
Loomis,  Dr.  A.  L.,  on  typhus  fever  at  Bel- 

levne  HospiUl,  720 
Lotnra  caminm,  311 

Lyman,  Dr.  F.  H«y  xeport  of  cases  of  menin- 
gitis, 528    t     ( 
Lymph,  34 


Malaria,  375,  740 

Malformations,  congenital,  27 

Mania  &  potn,  636 

Mathewson,  Dr.,  on  scarlatina,  798 

MoQirr,  Dr.,on'inocnlation  of  rubeola,  804 

Mead,  Dr.  H.,  on  acidity  of  the  blood  in 

insolation.  521 
Medicine,  definition  of,  17 

difierent  departments  of,  17 
principles  and  practice  of,  18 
conservaUve,  106 
practice  of,  definiUfNi  of,  113 
Melsna,  396 
Melitnria,  676 
Meningitis,  cerebral,  aonte,  525 

anatomical  characters,  625 
clinieal  history,  526 
pathological  character.  527 
causation,  527 
diagnosis,  527 
prognosis,  528 
treatment,  528 
rheumatic,  527 
chronic,  529 
tuberculous,  530 
spinal}  533 
oerebro-spinal,  534 

anatomical  characters,  535 
clinical  history,  536 
pathological  character,  538 
causation,  539 
.  diagnosis,  539 
prognosis,  540 
treatment,  540 
Merismopcedia  ventriculi,  374 
Mesmeric,  or  magnetic  sleep,  629 
Metcalfe,  Prof.,  on  malarial  fever,  741 
Mind,  disorders  of,  587 
Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen,  on  treat- 
ment of  neuralgia,  579 
Motor  oculi  communis,  paralysis  of,  554 
Motor  extemus,  paralysis  of,  555 
Movements,  muscular  abnormal,  604 
Mumps,  337 

Murmurs,  cardiac  mitral,  286 
aortic,  286 
tricuspid,  287 
pulmonic,  287 
Myalgia,  597 


Myelitis,  548 
Myelo- phthisis,  581 
Myo-carditia,  279 


N. 


Nephritis,  acute  desquamative,  after  scar- 
latina, 792 
Nephritis,  643 

anatomical  oharaoters,  644 
clinical  history,  644 
pathologioal  character,  645 
causation,  646 
diagnosis,  646 
prognosis,  647 
treatment,  6^ 
acnte  desquamative,  651 

anatomical  characters,  651 
clinical  history,  652 
pathologioal  character,  653 
causation,  654 
diagnosis,  654 
prognosis,  654 
treatment,  655 
Nervous  sjrstem,  diseases  of,  505 
Neuralgia,  588 
Neuralgia,  intercostal,  173 
trifacial,  593 
cervico-occipital,  594 
cervico-brachial,  595 
lumbo-abdominal,  595 
crural,  596 
sciatic,  596 
of  skin,  597 
muscular,  597 
Neuroses,  586 

Nomenclature  of  diseases,  19 
Nosology,  115 


0. 


(Edema,  44 

CEdema,  pulmonary,  212 

Opium  in  bronchitis  and  other  acute  la 

flammations,  212 
Opisthotonos,  629 


P. 


Palsy,  wasting  or  creeping.  583 

Pancreas,  aflfections  of,  502 

Paracentesis  in  pleuritis,  142 
empyema,  145 

Paralysis,  550 
reflex,  552 

of  third  cranial  nerve,  554 
of  fourth  cranial  nerve,  554 
of  fifth  cranial  nerve,  554 
of  sixth  cranial  nerve,  555 
of  motor  portion  of  seventh  cranial 

nerve,  555 
of  eighth  cranial  nerve,  557 
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ParalTsia — 

of  niDth  cranial  nerve,  558 

local,  of  other  than  cranial  nerves, 

558 
from  lead,  559 
hemiplegio,  560,  561 
paraplegic,  567 
reflex,  571 
paralysis,  general,  571 
agitans,  6(i6 
of  pathetic  nerre,  554 
of  portio  dura,  &55 
treatment  of,  577 
Parasites,  animal  and  vegetable,  52 
Parotiditis,  337 

in  tjphoid  fever,  705 
Pathologj,  definition  of,  18 

general  and  special,  18     - , 
relationship  to  pbjsiologj,^ 
Peaslee,  Prof.,  case  of  invaginatibii  of  in- 
testine, 355 
Pepper,  Prof.,  on  insanity  after  insolation, 

522 
Pericarditis,  acate,  264 

anatomical  character,  264 
clinical  history,  265 
pathological  character,  26(i 
causation,  2H6 
diagnosis,  267 
prognosis,  269 
treatment,  270 
chronic,  272 
Perinephritis,  644 
Peritonitis,  acute  general,  442 

anatomical  characters,  443 
clinical  history,  444 
pathological  character,  445 
oansation,  445 
diagnosis,  446 
prognosis,  448 
treatment,  448 
chronic,  454 

tuberculous  and  cancerous,  454 
Pharyngitis,  333 

simple  acute,  334 
chronic,  336 
epidemic,  335 
Phlebitis,  portal,  suppurative,  470 
Phthisis,  laryngeal,  222 

pul monary    (  Vide  Tuberculosis. ) 
acute,  259 
Physician,  definition  of,  17 
Pica,  375 
Pierce,  Dr.  D.  L.,  case  of  gastric  ulcer 

345 
Plethora,  56 
Pleuritis,  acute,  119 

anatomical  characters,  119 
clinical  history,  122 
pathological  character,  124 
causation,  126 
diagnosis,  126 
prognosis,  126 
treatment,  129 
chronic,  136 
55 


Pleuritis,  chronic — 

clinical  history,  137 

pathological  character,  138 

causation,  138 

prognosis,  139 

diagnosis,  140 

treatment,  141 

relations  to  tuberculosis,  13d. 
Pleuritis  with  pneumothorax,  146 

anatomical  characters,  146 

clinical  history,  147 

diagnosis,  147 

prognosis,  148 

treatment,  149 
circumscribed,  151 
Pleurodynia,  173 
Plenrosthotonos,  629 
Pleuro-pueumouitis,  154 
Pneumorrhagia,  208 
Pneumatoses,  51 
Pneumonitis,  152 
acute  lobar,  153 

anatomical  ebaraetera,  1&3 

clinical  history,  155 

pathological  cliaracter,  159 

causation,  159 

diagnosis,  161 

prognO|^162 

tre«lme]li||f5 
circumscribed, 
chronic,  70 
in  young  children,' 
lobular,  171 
interstitial,  171 
Pneumothorax,  149  ^ 

Poisons,  88 

Polydipsia,  377  ^ 

Polyphagia,  375 
Prognosis,  definition  of,  21 
Prognosis,  consideration  of,  21 
Prophylaxis,  definition  of,  21 

consideration  of,  144 
Purpura  hemorrhagica,  857 
Pyemia,  83 
Pyarthrosis,  832 
Pyelitis,  643 
Pyrosis,  366 


Quinsy,  334 


Rabies,  632 

RHgnr^itation,  gastrie,  366 

Reid,  Dr.  W.  W.,  case  of  perforating  uloer 

of  .stomach,  343 
Rheumatism,  acute  articular,  S22 

olinioal  history,  823 

pathological  character,  826 

causation,  826 

diagnosis,  827 
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Bheamatism,  acute  artioular — 
prognosis,  828 
iroatmeni,  628 
artfoalar,  sabacnte,  and  olmmie,  831 
gonorrhoeal,  832 
STphilitic,  832 
mnscalar,  834 
Roohester,  Prof.,  on  fever  with  pharyngi- 
tis, 735 
Rogers,  Prof.  Lewis,  on  lead  poisoning  from 
cosmetios,  407 
on  pain  in  penis  and  priapism  in  aoute 
peritonitis,  445 
Roseola,  807 
Rubeola,  801 

clinical  history,  801 
cansatioD,  804 
diagnosis,  805 
prognosis,  806 
-  treatment,  806 
hemorrhagic,  803 
nigra,  803 
sine  catarrho,  803 
ernptione,  803 


8. 

Salisbury,  Dr.  J.  H.,  j|||g^roduction  of  ru- 
beola, 805  ^t>' 
Sarcina  ▼entricu)ipBo,  374 
Sayre,  Prof.,  ca|#ef  swallowing  of  air,  367 
on  treatoMdt  of  cronp,  228 
case  of  sacculated  bladder,  458 
Scarlatina,  787 

anatomical  characters,  787 
clinical  history,  787 
caasation,  793 
diagnosis,  794 
prognosis,  795 
treatment,  796 
anginosa,  791 
hemorrhagic,  792     " 
sine  ernptione,  792 
Scorbutus  or  scurvy,  852 

anatomical  characters,  852 
clinical  history,  853 
pathological  character,  854 
causation,  854 
diagnosis,  855 
prognosis,  855 
prevention,  856 
treatment,  856 
Scrophulosis,  39 
Scybala,  311 
Semeiology,  definition  of,  21 

consideration  of,  97 
Seminal  emissions,  involuntary,  687 
Septicsmia,  86 
Smallpox,  768 

(  Vidt  Variola.) 
Smith,  Prof.  Stephen,  on  surgical  opera- 
tions in  epilepsy,  618 
Dr.  J.  Lewis,  on  invagination  of  intes- 
tine, 354 


Softening,  31 

Somnambulism,  629 

Speech,  loss  of  after  apoplexy,  518 

Spermatorrhoea,  687 

Spina  bifida,  542 

Spinal  cord,  structural  lesions  within,  549 

Spleen,  aflfections  of,  499 

Stomach,  structural  affections  of,  3.S8 

induration  of,  339 

softening  of,  340 

ulcer  of,  341 

carcinoma  of,  346 

dilaUtion  of,  350 

degeneration  of  tubules  of,  351 

inflammation  of,  327 
(FtVftf  Gastritis.) 

functional  affections  of,  363 
Stone,  Dr.  Warren,  on  yellow  fever,  764 
Strychnia,  effects  of,  contrasted  with  teta- 
nus, 680 
Sugar,  abnormal  accumulation  of  in  blood, 

76 
Sunstroke,  520 

Supra-renal  capsules,  disease  of,  684 
Sutton,  Dr.,  on  hemorrhage  from  bowels  in 

typhoid  fever,  705 
Swift,  Dr.  H.  S.,  cases  of  insolation,  521 
System,  circulatory  diseases  of^  263 


T. 


Tsnis  or  tapeworms,  435 
Taylor,  Prof.  Isaac  E.,  case  of  abdominal 
tympanites,  366 

treatment  of  gall-stones,  390 

on  diseases  of  supra-renal  capsules, 
686 
Tenesmus,  311 
Tetanus,  629 
Therapeutical  measures,  classification  of. 

108 
Therapeutics,  general  and  special  defini- 
tion of,  21 

consideration  of,  104 
Thoracentesis  in  plenntis,  142 

empyema,  145 
Thrombi,  72 
Tie  douloureux,  593 
Tonsillitis,  334 
Tormina,  311 
Toxicology,  88 
Trachea,  affections  of,  215 
Tracheotomy  in  aoute  ordinary  laryngitis, 
221 

diphtheritic  laryngitis,  229 

o&dema  of  glottis,  231 

in  diphtheria,  821 
Transudation,  definition  of,  34 
Transudations,  43 
Trembling,  senile,  605 

mercurial,  606 
Trichina  spiralis,  439 
Tricocephalus  dispar,  434 
Trifacial  nerve,  paralysis  of,  554 
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Trifacial  Derve — 

neavalgia  of,  593 
Trismas,  629 
Tubercle,  37 

deposit  of  within  oraniam,  548 
Tabercalosia,  pnlmonarj,  234 

aDatomical  characters,  234 

clinical  history,  236 

pathological  character,  242 

causation,  242 

diagnosis,  246 

prognosis,  248 

treatment,  250 
pulmonary,  acute,  259 
Tympanites,  366 
Typhlitis,  322 
Typhlo-enteritis,  322 
lyphoid  deposit,  42 


U. 


Unsmia,  77 

in  typhoid  fever,  709 
Urea,  volumetric  analysis  of  urine  for,  661 
Uricamia,  79 

Upham,  Dr.,  on  dysentery  after  typhus 
•    fever,  719 


V. 


Vaccination,  784 

Vaccinia,  779 

Van  Buren,  Prof.,  case  of  invagination  of 

intestine,  355 
Varicella,  785 


Variola,  768 

anatomical  characters,  76S 

clinical  history,  768 

causation,  772 

diagnosis,  774 

prognosis,  775 

treatment,  776 
differential  diagnosis  of,  from  scarla- 
tina, rubeola,  and  roseola,  807 
Varioloid,  778 
Venom,  88 
Vertigo,  600 
Virus,  87 
Volvulus,  353 
Vomiting  in  dyspepsia,  367 
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Water,  increase  and   diminution  of   in 

blood,  73 
Waterbrash,  366 
White,  Prof.  James  P.,  case  of  passage  of 

gall-stones,  387 
Wind-sucking,  366 
Wood,  Prof.  Geo.  B.,  on  use  of  turpentine 

in  typhoid  fever,  721 
Worms,  intestinal,  431 
lumbricoid,  431 
thread  or  pin,  433 
tape,  435 
trichinal,  439 
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(IiATB  liBA  A  BULirCHABD'B,) 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  PUBLICATIOM 


TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  prices  on  this  Catalogue  are  those  at  which  these  books  can  generally  be 
famished  by  booksellers,  who  can  readily  procure  for  their  customers  any  which 
they  may  not  have  on  hand.  Where  access  to  bookstores  is  not  convenient,  I 
will  forward  them  at  these  prices,  free  by  mail,  to  any  post  office  in  the  United 
States.  In  all  cases  the  amount  must  accompany  the  order,  as  accounts  are  opened 
only  with  dealers ;  I  assume  no  risks  of  the  mail,  either  on  the  money  or  the 
books,  and  can  supply  nothing  but  my  own  publications.  Gentlemen  desirous 
of  purchasing  will,  therefore,  find  it  more  advantageous  to  deal  with  the  nearest 
bookseller  whenever  practicabllS^  or  to  send  orders  through  their  merchants  visit- # 
ing  the  larger  cities.  HENRY  C.  LEA. 

PHiUkosLPUiA,  February,  1866. 

*^*  Just  issued,  a  revised  Illustrated  Oataloovb  df  Medical  and  Scientifio 
Publications,  forming  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  80  large  pages,  containing  specimens 
of  illustrations,  notices  of  the  medical  press,  &c.  &c.  It  has  been  prepared  with- 
out regard  to  expense,  and  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of 
typographical  execution  as  yet  presented  in  this  country.  Copies  will  be  sent  to 
any  address,  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  nine  cents  in  stamps. 

Catalogues  of  publications  in  misoellaneoos  and  educational  literature  forwarded 
on  application. 


The  attentioD  of  phynicians  is  especially  solicited  to  the  following  importuit  new  works 
nnd  new  editions,  just  issued  or  nearly  ready  :•— 

Ashton  on  the  Rectum,  new  edition, See  |Mige      3 

Brinton  on  the  Stomach, '*  4 

Bennett  on  i  he  Uterus,  ^ixth  edition, "  4 

Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry,  fourth  edition, "  4 

Bumstead  on  Venereal,  second  edition, '*  5 

Barclay  on  Medical  Diagnosis,  third  edition, "  5 

Brande  and  Taylor's  Chemistry, •        .        .        .  **  6 

Dalton's  Human  Physiology,  3d  edition, "  11 

Dunglison'sMedical  Dictionary,  a  revised  edition,  1865,    ....**  I'i 

Ellis'  Formulary,  new  edition, *'  13 

Krichsen's  System  of  Surgery,  a  revised  edition, "  14 

Flint's  Practice  of  Medicine,  now  ready, **  ^^     % 

Gross's  System  of  Surgery,  third  edition, <*  16 

'Gray's  Anatomy.  Descriptive  and  Surgical,  2d  edition,       .        .        .        .  "  17 

Hillier  on  Skin  Diseases, •        .        .        •  *'  18 

Hamilton  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  second  edition,      ....**  18 

Hodge's  Obstetrics, *'  IV 

Peretra's  Materia  Medica,  condensed  edition,  preparing,     .        .        .        •  "  'M 

Roberts  on  Urinary  Diseases,  nearly  ready, '*  24 

Parrish's  Practical  Pharmacy,  a  new  edition,     .......  **  25 

Smith  on  Consumption, "  26 

Stille's  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  second  edition,  ....**  27 

Wilson  on  the  Skin,  filth  edition, .                "  31 

Winslow  on  the  Brain  and  Mind,  second  editioBj *'  32 

West  on  Children,  fourth  edition, '*  32 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

AND  THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 
For  FITE  DOI^I^ARS  per  annum,  Invariably  In  Advance. 

To  avoid  raising  the  price  at  which  the  '^Mkdical  Journal"  has  been  published  for  nearly  fiAy 
years,  subscriptions  are  now  only  taken  payable  in  advance.    The  result  of  this  policy  during  1865 
has  been  a  largely  increased  subscription  list,  which  has  ezhansted  the  whole  edition  printed.    No 
copies  can  be  supplied  for  1865,  and  subscriptions  can  now  only  be  reoeW^d  tot  \%^ 
i 


HENRY  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


The  publisher  tru»t8  to  be  suetained,  by  aa  enlacgeU  circulation,  in  thi«  oourw,  whick  fifM  to 
the  subscriber,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  advance  in  the  cost  of  producUoa,  neuly  nmii 
BUMD&ED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES  for  the  Very  moderate  price  of  Five  DoiJars. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Editbd  bt  ISAAC  HATS,  M.D., 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  ot  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  BaeJi  nmnbereonm 
about  two  htmdred  and  seventy  large  octavo  pages,  handsomely  an|l  appropriately  iUwAnM, 
wherever  necessary.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  more  than  forty  yean,  and  it  haibaa 
under  the  control  ot  the  present  editor  nearly  the  whole  of  that  peri -id.  Throofkoal  this  km 
period,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical  periodicaia  both  at  boai  Mi 
abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  profession  in  this  eoontiy.  Its  Int  tf 
Co41aborators  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the|» 
fsuion  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  rendering  the  department  dievoted  to 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

fall  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  ^eat  interest  to  all  practitioners. 

As  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  however,  is  to  combine  the  advantages  preseatod  by  idl  the  dileiM 
Varieties  of  periodicals,  in  its 

REVIEW    DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  extended  and  impartial  reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  preaeatinf  snfafeeliof 
novelty  and  interest,  together  with  very  numerous 

BIBLIOORAPHICAL    ITOTICBB, 

including  nearly  all  the  medical  publications  of  the  day,  both  in  tliis  country  and  Great  Britaii,  witk 
a  choice  selection  of  the  more  important  continental  works.    This  is  followed  by  the 

QUAKTERLY  SUMMARY, 

being  a  very  Aill  and  complete  abstract,  methodically  arranged,  of  the 

mPROTEIERTB  AND  DIBCOTEBIiiB  IR  TIE  UDlCAl  mSHCU. 

This  department  of  the  Journal,  so  important  to  the  practising  phyMcian,  is  the  object  oi  especial 
care  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  is  classified  and  arranged  under  difierent  head»,  thus  faciiitstisf 
the  ret>earches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  oi'  particular  subjects,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  fcry 
fbii  and  accurate  digest  of  all  observations,  discoveries,  and  inventions  recorded  in  every  branch  of 
medical  science.  The  very  extensive  arrangements  ot  the  publishers  are  such  as  to  aflord  tothe 
editor  complete  materials  ior  this  purpose,  as  he  not  only  regularly  receives 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS, 

bat  alHo  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  more  important  Journals  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Costi. 
neni,  thus  enabling  him  to  present  in  a  convenient  compass  a  thorough  and  Complete  abstract  d 
everything  inte^e^llng  or  important  to  the  physician  occurring  in  any  part  of  tlie  civiliaed  world. 

To  old  bubscribers,  many  ot  whom  have  been  on  the  list  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  th*  ^b- 
lisher  feels  that  no  promises  for  the  future  are  necessary;  but  those  who  may  de^n  for  the 
first  time  to  subscribe,  can  rest  assured  that  no  exertion  will  be  spared  to  maintain  tiie  Joanalii 
the  high  position  which  it  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 

^  By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  amount  of  valuable  ni 
practical  information  on  every  branch  of  medical  science,  the  subscriber  receives,  without  foither 
charge, 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.  Its  "Nkws  Drfarthknt"  presents  the 
current  inlormatiou  oi  the  day,  while  the  •  LiIBbary  Dkpartment*'  is  devoted  to  proseniins  stand- 
ard works  on  variom*  branches  of  me^icne.  Within  a  few  years,  subrMiribers  have  thui^  rmive^ 
without  expense,  many  works  of  ihe  highest  character  and  praclical  value,  such  as  ••  WatiWii 
Practice,'*  »« Todd  and  Bowman's  PhyMoiogy,"  "Malgaigne^  Surgery,"  ''West  on  Childrw" 
«*  Weston  Females,  Parti.,"  *•Haber^nouonlheAiimellla^y  Canal,"  ''simp•ononFemttle^,"  fte. 
The  work  at  present  appearing  in  its  columns,  to  be  completed  in  IStid,  is 

CILMCAL  OBSESVATIOSS  ON  FURCTIO.^AL  NERVOCS  OISOBDEBS, 

By  C.  Haodfield  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.  S.,  Ac. 

As  a  practical  treatise  on  a  class  of  frequent  and  intractable  dii»eaoes.  such  as  Para'v.NJo  Km- 
lepsy,  Neuralgia,  Delirium  Tremens,  Choiea,  a>Meria,  6ui,  Ac,  the  pubh^her  beiievti  itLi^ 
could  not  lay  belore  subscribers  a  more  acceptable  work. 

It  will  mus  oe  seen  that  for  tae  small  sum  ot  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance, the subMribei 
Will  obtain  u  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical,  ,  «c»uw»criuw 

EMBRACING  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  HUNOREO  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

Remittances  of  subscriptions  can  be  mailed  at  myrisli,whenaoertilieateiBtatenn-om  thePoil- 
master  thut  il.j  money  is  duly  inclosed  and  forwarded.  «   *  t.^ 

iLddreaa  HENRY  C.  LEA,  Philadelphia. 


AND  SOIKMTIFIO  PUBLICATIONS. 


ASHTON  (T.  J.), 
•  Borgeon  to  the  Blenheim  Diipennrfi  fre. 

ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND   MALFORMATIONS   OF   THE 

RECTUM  AND  ANUS;  with  remarks  on  Habitual  Constipation.  Second  American,  from  the 
fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  handsome  illustrations.  In  one  very  beautifully 
priiited  octavo  volume,  of  about  300 'pages.    $3  25.    {Now  Ready,) 

Tills  isa  nev7  and  oarefallv  revised  edition  of  one 
of  the  most  valaable  speeiaf  treatises  that  the  phy- 
sician and  sart^eon  can  have  in  his  library.— .Cftteacs 


The  most  complete  one  we  possess  on  the  subject. 
Medieo-Ckirurgical  Renuw. 

We  are  satisfied,  after  a  earefal  examination  of 
th«  volame,  and  a  comparison  of  its  contents  with 
those  of  its  lead  ing predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
t  hat  the  best  way  tor  the  reader  to  avail  himself  or 
the  ozcellent  advice  given  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph above,  wuuld  be  to  provide  himself  with  a 
e^y  of  the  book  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  and 
diligently  to  con  its  insiructive  pagM.    They  may 

aeenre  to  him  m<iny  a  triumph  and  fervent  bleasmg 

Am.  Journal  Mtd.  ScUnett. 


M/tdUal  Bzamuur,  Jan.  1806. 

The  short  period  which  has  elapsed  linee  the  ao- 
pearance  of  the  fdriner  Ameriean  reprint,  and  the 
numerous  editions  published  In  England,  are  the 
belt  arguments  we  can  offer  of  the  merits,  and  (»f 
the  uselessness  of  any  commendstion  on  oar.part  of 
a  book  already  so  favorably  known  to  our  readers. 
"Boston  Mid.  a$id  Surg.  Journal,  Jan  35,  1666. 


ALLEN   (J.    M.),    M.  O., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Oollege,  Ae. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Studont's  Oaide  in  the  Dissecdng- 

ROOM.    With  266  iilustrations.  In  one  handsooie  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  600  pag:es,extra 
eloth.    $2  00. 


We  believe  It  to  be  one  of  the  moat  nseftil  works 
apon  the  sabjeet  everwrittMi.  It  is  handsooBcly 
Ulnsf  rated,  well,  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  con- 
venient size  for  nee  in  the  dissecting-room. — Med. 
Bxamintr. 

However  valuable  may  be  the  "Dissector's 
Guides*'  which  we,  of  late,  have  had  oecasion  to 


notice,  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
is  superior  to  an];r  of  tham.  We  believe  with  the 
author,  that  none  is  so  fally  illastrated  as  this,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
the  labors  of  the  student.  We  most  cordially  re- 
commend it  to  their  attention.— IFesMra  Laneot. 


ANATOMICAL  ATLAS. 
By  Professors  H.  H.  Smith  and  W.  E.  Hornbb.  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   1  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  nearly  650  illustratioos.    QP"  See  Smith,  p.  26. 


ABEL  (F.   A.),   F.  C.  8.   AND  C.    L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical;  Practical,  and  Technical;  with  a 

Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofm anii.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  6dd 
pages,  with  illustrations.    $4  50.      | 

A8HWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.  O., 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Lectnrer  to  Gay's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Gases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  538  pages.    $3  90. 

The  most  asefal  practical  work  on  the  sabjeet  in       "' 
the  Enalish  langaage.  — iBssisM  Mod.  amd  Smrg. 


The  most  able,  and  eartaialv  the  most  standard 
and  practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have 
yet  seen.— JCiftdus-CAtnirfKai  Bopiow. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL)y  M.  O. 

■LBMENTS   OF   PHTSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical. 

Written  (or  imiversal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hati, 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustni 
tions.    93  25.  

BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  4te. 

URINARY     DEPOSITS:    THEIR    DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  Edited  by  Edmuno  Llotd  Birxitt,  M.  D.  A  new 
American,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  eighty  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  at>out  400  pages,  extra  eloth.    $3  25. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  H.),  M.  D. 
Physician  to  Qny's  Hospital,  London,  Ae. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  by  D. 

F.  CoNDiK,  M.  D.,  author  of '<  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,"  dec.    In  one  haad- 
aome  octavo  volume,  fextra  cloth,  of  over  600  pages.    $3  60. 

We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow'sMannalinthe  warm- 
aat  manner  as  a  most  valuable  vade-mecum.    We 


have  had  freqnent  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  have 


foand  it  clear,  concise,  practieal,  and  soaad. J9es- 

loa  Jffd.SMid  Surg.  Journal. 


BY 

AND   A. 


.ERON  THE  ETIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY   i  BLOOD    AND    URINE  (MANUALS  0\) 
TREATMENT  OF  FIBRO-BRONCHI         J     W.   GRIFFITH,  G.  O.    RliKSB.  ANL 
..^r.   o„».,^.«.^    o..i....T-.»,u.A       ..       MARKWICK.    One  volume,  royal  Wmo.  extra 

cloth,  with  plates.    pp.4«0.    f  I  «5.   '""»  "''^* 

tIBALB  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HBALT«LVH%.Y. 
LATION  TO  ttWl>  KXlIi  ^OliX  .  \a.  ^t».^«V 


BUCK! 
AND 
TIS  AND   RHEUMATIC    PNEUMONIA.     U 

one  dvo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  150.    f  1  id. 

BRODIE'S   CLINICAL  LJfiOTURBS  ON   BUR 
GERY.    1  vol. 8vo.  cloth.    3Mpp.    SIM 
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BRANDE  (WM.  T.^  D.  C  L.,  ajid  ALFRED  8.  TAYLOR,  M-  D.,  F.  R.  8. 
Of  her  MHJ^s(y*a  Mini,  &e.  ProfeMur  of  Chemiatry  uiU  Mcdieat  Jariipnidcaee» 

Gny'B  Hospiul. 

CHEMISTRY.     In  one  handsome  8vo.  volnme  of  696  pagea,  extra  doth.    |4  50. 

«  Having  been  engaired  in  teaching  Chenii9try  in  thii*  Metropolii*,  the  one  for  •  period  of  tony, 
and  the  oiber  tor  a  peruxl  of  thirty  yr  ars,  it  has  appeared  to  uh  that,  in  ppife  of  the  number  ol'lK>olni 
already  exiMins.  there  was  room  tor  an  additional  volume,  which  »hi  old  be  especially  adapted  fur 
the  u^e  of  tituJents.  In  preparing  f^nch  a  volume  lor  the  prera,  we  have  endeavored  to  bear  ii 
mind,  that  the  studt^nt  in  th**  pre^nt  day  ha^  much  to  learn,  and  bat  a  »hort  time  at  hi«di«po9ai  lor 
the  acquisition  of  thin  learning." — Autuoks'  Preface. 

in  reprinting  this  volume,  itn  pasf^age  through  the  press  has  been  superintended  by  a  oompetein 
chemist,  who  has  sedulou^ly  endeavored  to  secure  the  accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.  No  notes  or  addiiitins  have  been  intro<iuced,  but  the  publishers  have  bw'eu  Ikvored  by  the 
author*  with  some  correclion^  and  revisions  of  the  lirsi  twenty-oue  chapter*,  which  have  been  duly 
inserted. 

In  so  progressive  a  science  as  Chemistry,  the  latest  work  always  has  tbe  advantage  of  presentiag 
the  subject  a>  mtidified  by  the  results  of  the  late>t  investigations  and  di^c<.>verie«.  That  this  advan* 
tage  has  been  made  the  most  of,  and  that  the  work  possesses  superior  attractions  arising  frum  its 
clearness,  simplicity  of  Myle,  and  lucid  arraiigemeut,  are  manifested  by  the  mianimoos  testimony 
of  the  Engli>h  medical  press. 

It  needs  no  great  HAgacitr  to  foretell  that  this  book  i  and  left  at  the  affectation,  mysUdsm,  and  obMnrity 
will  be,  htersliy,  the  Hauilbuok  in  ChemiHtry  of  the  I  which  perrade  some  late  ehemleal  tr#«tii<«A.  TLas 
•tadent  and  pr&ctitloner.  F«>r  elearnenH  of  langnage,  conceived,  and  worked  oat  in  the  miMt  Htardy,  c«>ib* 
accuracy  of  deiwription,  extent  of  iDformHlion,  and  ;  mon  «enNe  method,  thia  book  gives,  in  the  clearwt and 
freedom  from  pedantry  and  mysticinm  of  modern  j  most  summary  method  poaaible,  all  the  fact* and  doe> 
chemixiry,  no  other  text-book  cume*»into  competition  ■  trines  of  ehemlatry,  with  more  especial  refereacf  to 
with  it.  The  re»oU  in  a  work  which  for  fnlnesa  of  the  wanta  of  the  medical  atadent. — Lond'nk  Mtdkid 
matter,  for  lucidity  of  arrangpmeut,  for  clearneaa  of  i  Tim/eMnmi  OntidU^  Jiov.  89,  1802. 
atyle,  is  an  yet  without  a  riral  And  long  will  it  be  !  ,f  ^^  „^,  n^j  ^^ry  nnch  mlMtakea,  thia  book  will 
without  a  rival.  For,  altbuiigh  with  the  uecewary  occupy  a  place  which  none  has  hitherto  held  Avoaf 
advance  of  cbem  cal  knowledge  addendn  will  be  re-  ,  chemist* ;  for.  by  avoiding  the  error*  of  pivvioaft  aa* 
quired,  there  will  be  little  to  take  away.    The  funda- !  ihor»,  we  have  a  w.»rk  which,  f4.r  Its  -tlie.  is  e^rtalaly 


mental  excellences  of  the  book  will  remain,  prewerv 
ing  it  for  yeara  to  come,  what  it  now  i»,  the  best  guide 


the  most  perfect  of  any  la   tbe   Bnglleh   laagaa^ 
There  are  Me veral  points  to  be  noted  in  thU  rulniaa 


to  the  study  of  Chemwtry  yet  given  to  the  world.—    ^i,|<.,j  separate  it  widelv  from  any  oi  its  comp«w- 
LonOtm  Lancet,  Dec.  JO,  IWS.  1,^  ^1^^  application,  not  to  the  medical  atndeni  only, 

Moat  aaauredly,  time  has  not  abated  one  whit  of  the  nor  to  the  student  in  chemistry  merely,  but  to  tfery 
fluency,  the  vigor,  and  the  cleHrneHM  with  which  they  '  branch  of  science,  art,  or  commerce  which  is  in  aay 
not  only  have  coroponed  the  work  before  oi«,  but  have,  |  way  connected  with  the  domain  of  ehemlatry.— I«a- 
ao  to  say,  cleared  the  ground  for  it,  by  hitting  right  i  donMtd.  Etview,  Feb.  IbtSlS. 


BARWELL  (RICHARD,)  F- R.  C.  8., 

Aaaiatant  Surgeon  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  &e. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  JJINTS     Illnstrat^  with  enm?- 

ings  on  wood     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth ;  $o  00. 


At  the  oatset  we  may  state  rbat  the  work  is 
worth)  of  much  praise,  and  bcara  evidence  ot  much 
thoughtful  andcarefnl  inqui;y^  and  here  and  there        x^j,  volume  will  be  welcomed,  as  the  record  of 


in^  and  faithfftl  delineationa  of  disraae.— Lsattoi 
Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  IMl. 


*«M«B..*.«.«»«o».».  «..«»!«.. 7.  «M«  »v.«.«uu  M.1.1C  This  volume  will  De  weicomeii,  as  tae  record  of 
of  no  alight  onginaliiy  We  have  already  carrud  n^^^n  honest  research  and  careful  investigatiim  lato 
thii  notice  further  than  we  intended  to  do,  but  not     -  .  .  .        i< 

to  the  extent  the  work  deaervca.    We  can  only  add, 
Chat  the  peruaal  of  it  ha  a  afforded  na  great  pleasure. 


The  author  haa  evidently  worked  very  hard  at  his 
subject,  and  his  investigations  into  the  Phyaiology 
and  Pathology  of  Joints  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
manner  which  entitles  hioi  to  be  liatened  to  with 
attention  and  respect.    We  must  not  omit  to  men- 


tion the  very  admirable  plates  wiih  which  the  vo-    Loiwfoa  Laae.l,  March  »,  IWl. 
lame  is  enriched.    Wc  seldom  meet  with  such  strik- 1  ' 


the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  moat  im|K>rtant  elsi 
of  disorders.  We  cannot  conclnde  this  notice  uf  a 
valuable  and  useful  book  without  calling  atiaauoa 
to  theamountof6on<lyii##  work  It  contains.  Itisao 
slight  matter  for  a  volume  to  show  laborious  inves- 
tigatiou,  and  at  the  same  tirne  original  thought,  c« 
the  part  of  its  author,  whom  m  e  may  eongratolalc 
on  the  successful  completion  of  his  arduous  task.— 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM   B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Ate., 

Examiner  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London. 

THE  MICK08COPE  AND  ITS  KEVELATI0N8.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  Applications  of  the  Microscope  lo  Clinical  Medicine,  drc.  By  P.  O.  S.vith,  M.  D. 
Illustrated  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  25. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  microsco- 
pists  who  are  aliiO  phyi^icians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author'^  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  '.he  lu^trumenl  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  Americtft  Microscopes,  therr  modifii*atii>ns  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  it 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  wore  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 
Thoaewho  are  acquainted  witii  Dr.  Carpenter's       The  additions  by  Prof.  8mitti  ^ive  it  a  p<t«itive 


r 


revious  writinga  on  AnimnI  and  Vegetable  Physio 
-Ogy ,  will  full  V  understand  how  vuai  Hiatore  o(  know- 
ledge he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  so  comprehen- 
sive a  subject  as  the  revelations  of  the  microscope ; 
and  even  thoae  who  have  no  pievioua  acquaintance 
with  the  construction  or  uaea  of  this  instrument, 
will  find  abundance  of  information  conveyed  in  clear 


claim  upon  the  profession,  for  which  wt  doabt  not 
he  will  receive  their  sincere  thanks.  Indeed,  we 
know  not  where  the  student  of  medicine  will  find 
such  a  complete  and  satisfMCtory  collect  lot  uf  micro* 
scopic  facts  bearing  upon  physiology  and  practical 
medicine  as  is  contained  in  Prof.  Sniitn't  appendix; 
and  this  of  itself,  it  seems  to  na,  is  fully  worth  the 


tad  simple  language.— Alsii    2Hm««  and  tfajtsiM.  I  coat  uf  the  volume.— Loatseiiis  Medic;  BMHtm. 


AMD   8CIENTIFI0   PUBLIOATION8. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Ezaminer  in  Phytiolofy  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Univeraity  of  Lcmdon. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  appUcations  to 

P»ychol()gy,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  American,  from 
the  la!!>t  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illustrations.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, bv  Francis  Gurnet  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  6us.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  ot  about  nine  hundred 
targe  pages,  handsomely  printed,  extra  cloth,  %5  50 


Pur  upwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Carpenter^s 
wi*rk  has  been  eoaaidered  by  the  profeasion  gene- 
rally,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  at  the  most 
vuluabtc  compendium  on  the  subject  of  physiology 
in  our  language.  Thisdiitinctionitoweatothe  high 
aitaiament*  and  unwearied  industry  of  its  aecom- 
pliahed  author.  The  present  edition  (which,  like'the 
tust  American  one,  was  prepared  by  the  author  him- 
aelOt  is  the  result  of  suen  extensive  revision,  that  it 
may  almoat  be  considered  a  new  work,  we  need 
hardly  say,  in  concluding  thia brief  notiee,ttiat  while 
the  work  is  indiaprnsable  to  every  student  of  medi- 
cine in  this  country,  it  will  amply  repay  the  practi- 
tioner for  ita  perusal  by  the  interest  and  value  of  its 
contents. — Bsscen  Mti.  mid  Snrg.  Journal, 

This  IS  a  standard  work — the  text- book  used  by  aii 
ascdieal  students  who  read  the  Rnglish  language. 
It  haa  passed  throngh  several  editions  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing  seienee  of  Phy- 
siology. Nothing  need  be  said  in  ita  praise,  for  its 
merits  are  universally  kaown;  we  have  nothing  to 
say  of  iu  defects,  for  they  only  appear  where  the 
•eienee  of  which  it  treata  is  ineonH>lete. — WtiUtn 
Lmme4t. 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which 
any  language  can  at  present  give. — Brit,  and  For. 
Hod.'Chirurg   ~     ' 


The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book 
OA  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English 
|a  igaage  .—Suikotcof . 


To  enloffize  this  great  work  woald  be  snperHnons. 
We  should  observe,  however,  that  in  this  edition 
the  author  has  remodelled  s  iarg^  portion  of  the 
former,  and  the  editor  haa  added  maen  matter  of  in- 
terest, especially  in  the  form  of  illustratiims.  We 
may  confidently  recommend  it  as  the  most  complete 
work  on  Human  Physiology  in  our  language.— 
Soutktm  Mtd.  amd  Snrg.  Journal. 

The  moat  complete  work  on  the  seienee  in  oar 
language. — Am.  M*d.  Journal. 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  oar  lan- 
guage.—iV.  O.  Mtd.  RegiiUr, 

The  best  text- book  in  the  language  on  fihia  ex 
tensive  subject. — London  tind.  T^mo*. 

A  complete  cyclopaMiia  of  this  braneh  of  seienea. 
—/v.  YTtHtd.  Tinui. 

The  professi<Hi  of  this  oonntry,and  perttaps  also 
of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  some  timeawaited 
the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology.  His  former  editions  have  for 
many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy- 
siology in  all  our  medical  schools,  and  itscircala- 
I  tion  among  the  profeaaion  has  been  unsarpassed  by 
I  any  work  in  any  department  of^edical  science. 

11  is  quite  unnecessary  for  ns  to  speak  of  this 
work  as  its  merits  would  justify.  The  mere  an- 
nouncement of  itsappearanee  will  afford  the  highest 
pleasure  to  every  stadent  of  Phyaiolcigy,  while  ita 
perusal  will  be  of  infinite  serviee  in  advancing 
physiologieal  seienee. — Ohio  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Joum 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOB. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOOICAL  ANATOMY.  Second  American,  (torn  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  ocuvo  volume,  leather,  pp.  566. 
•4  00. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume, 
by  the  subtttitution  of  the  word  "  ElemenU"  for  that  of  **  Alanual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
tne  title  of  <*  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 

BT  THB  BAXB  AUTHOB. 

PBINGIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  American,  ftt>m 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,    pp.  792.    Extra  cloth,  $5  00 


This  book  should  not  only  be  read  but  thoroughly 
■cadied  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  None 
are  too  wise  or  old,  to  be  bmiefited  thereby.  But 
espeolaUy  to  the  younger  elaas  would  we  eordiallv 
soaasuno  it  aabest  fitted  of  any  work  In  the  Bnglish 
language  to  aualify  them  for  tne  reception  and  com- 
preaension  or  those  truths  which  are  daily  being  de- 
veloped in  physiology. — Mtdieal  Counstllot. 

Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is  an  eneyelopedia  of 
Che  aabJeet,  accarate  and  complete  in  all  respects 
a  truthittl  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  which 
the  seienee  haa  uow  s  r rived .—Dw^itn  Quarurlf 
Jommal  of  Modical  ScUneo. 

A  truly  magnificent  work — in  itself  a  perfect  phy- 
siological study  .-^Ranking* t  Abttraet. 

This  worn  stands  without  its  fellow.  It  is  one 
few  ssea  in  fiaropeeoald  have  andertaken;  it  is  one 


IS1BI  an  issue  as  ur.  uarpenter.  it  required  for 
production  a  phyaiolof  ist  at  once  deeply  read  in 
»  labora  of  others,  eapable  of  taking  a  general, 
tieal,and  unprejudiced  view  of  those  labors,  ana 


no  man,  we  believe,  eonld  have  brought  to  so  sue- 
eessfal  an  Issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter,    ft  required  for 
ita 
the 

critical, 

of  combining  the  varied,  heterogeneous  mMterials  at 
his  disposal,  so  aa  to  form  an  harmonious  whole. 
We  feel  that  this  abstraetcan  give  the  reader  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  fulness  of  this  work,  and  no 
idea  of  ita  anity,  <»f  the  admirable  maiiier  in  which 
material  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  various 
sources,  to  conduce  to  its  e4>mpletenes»,  of  the  lucid- 
ity of  the  reasoning  it  contains,  or  of  the  clearness 
Of  language  in  which  the  whole  is  eloched.  Not  the 
profession  only,  but  the  seientific  world  at  large, 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  tnia 

E real  work.    It  must,  indeed,  add  l%rgelyeven  to 
is  high  repatation.'-lfsdieai  Timot. 

BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOB.     {Prgporiu^,) 

PRINCIPLES  OP   GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,    INCLUDING    ORGANIC 

CHEMISTKY  AND  HISTOLOGY.     With  a  General  Sketch  ol  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  iilustratious. 

BT  THB  8AMB  AITTBOB. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  ediiiuu,  with  a  Prelace  by  D.  F.  Gomdib,  M.  D.,  and  eaplaoaHtM 
•etatiio  words.    In  one  neat  ISmo.  volume,  exua  olot^.   pp.  178.    00  oenta. 
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HENRY  C.   LEA»S  MEDICAL 


BAANOE  (WM.  T.)  D.  C  L.,  a9d  ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR,  M-  D.,  F.  R.  8. 

Of  ber  Mtt|eit>  '■  Mini,  &e.  Profeuor  of  Ctiemiitry  and  Medical  Jariiprndcaetii 

Guy'i  Hoapital. 

CHEMISTRY.     In  one  handsome  8vo.  volnme  of  696  pages,  extra  cloth.    $4  50. 

**  Having  been  engasred  in  teachirg  Chemis^try  in  thii*  Metropoli><,  the  one  for  a  penoo  of  tony, 
and  the  oiber  tor  a  fierK)dot  thirty  yrurti,  it  has  appeared  in  us  thai,  in  ftpite  of  the  number  ol'Ux-ki 
already  exi^ting,  there  wa*'  room  for  an  udditioiiai  vulunie,  which  t^ht  uld  be  e!*(iecially  adapted  lor 
the  u^e  of  titudenlH.  Jn  preparing  i<uch  a  volume  lor  the  prentt.  we  have  endeavored  tubt^m 
mind,  that  the  student  in  the  pre^nt  day  ha?«  much  to  learn,  and  but  a  i^hort  time  at  hit^dbpofai  tor 
the  acqui>ition  ofihi>«  learning." — Authors'  Pkkpacb. 

in  reprinting  this  volume,  itn  passuge  through  the  pre»tt  hHs  been  superintended  bv  a  compeint 
chemiMt,  who  ha(«  (>eduluu>>ly  endeavored  to  secure  the  accuracy  so  nece»ary  in  a  work  of  ibi» 
nature.  No  nole»  or  additions  have  been  infrocluced,  hut  the  publishers  have  hii'eu  tavored  by  the 
author*  with  some  correciions  and  revibions  ol  ihe  lir«t  twenty-'Uie  chapter*,  which  have  beeo  duly 
inserted. 

In  M>  progressive  a  science  as  Chemistry,  the  latest  work  always  has  the  advantage  ot  pre^entinf 
the  subject  as  mtidified  by  the  results  of  the  latent  invest  igut ions  and  discoveries.  That  this  advw 
tHge  has  been  made  the  most  of,  and  ihat  the  work  pi>ssesses  superior  attractiuns  arising  frum  it* 
clearness,  simplicity  of  style,  and  lucid  arraiigemeut,  are  maiiitesied  by  the  mianimuus  testiDhHiy 
of  the  Engli>h  medical  presn. 

It  needs  no  grntit  f>agacity  to  foretell  that  this  book  i  and  l4>ft  at  the  affectation,  myMleJsni,  and  obrtcnrlty 
will  b4>,  lilerally,  tbu  liuiulbuok  in  Choiuii-lry  of  the  which  pervade  some  late  chemical  tr«*dri«e-.  Tbu 
•indent  and  practitioner.  For  clearneHH  oflangnage,  conceived,  and  worked  out  in  Ihe  miMt  sturdy.  r>B- 
accuracy  of  de»cripiioD,  extent  of  iutorniHliou,  and    mon  Mense  method,  this  book  gives  in  the  rlMrt^uai 


freedom  from  pedantry  and  mysticism  of  modern 
chemiNtry,  no  other  text-book  c<>iuei»  into  competition 
with  it.  The  result  Is  a  work  which  for  fulneht>  of 
matter,  for  lucidity  of  arrangeuieut,  for  clearneiw  of 
style,  is  as  yet  without  a  rivMl.  And  long  will  it  b^ 
without  a  rival      For,  although  with  the  ueceMtary 


moHt  summary  method  pi'uMible,  all  ihi:'  l'art»  Mud  d-^e- 
trines  of  chemit»try,  with  more  especial  rffereictr  to 
the  wants  of  the  medical  staUeni. — LtnviuH  Jttdic^ 
Tirtuig  find  (hiztite^  A'ov.  29,  lSti2. 

If  we  are  not  very  mnch  miotaken.  thi*  bo<^  will 
occupy  a  place  which  none  han  hitherto  held  anosg 


adyaure  of  chemical  kuowhUge  addenda  will  be  w-  |  chemists;  for,  by  avoiding  the  errors  of  pperiowaa- 


quired,  there  will  be  little  to  take  away.  The  fuuda- 
mental  ezcellenceH  of  the  bo4ik  will  remain,  preverv- 
ing  it  for  yAars  to  come,  what  it  now  Ih,  the  bewt  guide 
to  the  study  of  Chemintry  yei  given  to  the  world.— 
Lontlun  Laru^,  Dec.  *J0,  IbtfS. 

MoHt  asHuredly,  lime  has  not  abated  one  whit  of  the 
flaency,  the  vigor,  and  the  clt*Hriiesf  with  which  they 
not  only  have  compo»rd  the  work  before  us,  but  have, 


thors,  we  hHv«»  a  w.irk  which,  f'»r  its  »«lw,  \*  certaitly 
the  moHt  perfect  of  any  in  Ihe  EnKliMh  i^Egaace. 
There  are  rtevftral  poiurtu  to  l>«  noted  in  this  vnIaoM 
which  separate  it  widely  fn»u  any  of  ii«  c^mip^r^— 
its  wide  applicntiou,  not  to  the  mf^lical  student  fcly, 
nor  to  the  student  in  chemistry  merely,  but  to  txttj 
branch  of  science,  art,  or  commerce  which  1»  ii  any 
'ay  Connected  with  the  domain  of  chemistry. — Lea- 


se to  say,  cleared  the  ground  for  it,  by  hitting  right  i  donMtd.  Jievuao,  Feb.  lStf3. 


BARWELL  (RICHARD,)  F-  R.  C.  8., 

Assistant  Surgeon  Chariug  Cross  Hospital,  dtc. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  JJINTS.     Ilhiatrated  with  engnf. 

ings  on  wood      In  one  very  handsome  oetavo  volume,  of  about  •'>00  pages,  extra  cloth;  $3  00. 

At  the  outset  we  may  state  that  the  work  is 
worthy  f>f  much  praise,  uud  bears  evidence  ot  much 
thoughtful  and  careful  inquiry,  and  here  and  there 
of  no  slight  (»riginality  Wc  have  already  cnrrud 
this  notice  further  than  wc  inientied  to  do,  but  not 
t»  the  extent  the  work  deserves.  ^Vc  can  only  add, 
that  the  perusal  of  it  has  afforded  us  great  pleasure. 
The  author  has  evidently  worked  very  hard  at  his 
subject,  and  his  investigations  into  the  Physiol(>gy 
and  Patholf»gy  of  Joints  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
manner  which  entitles  him  to  be  listened  to  with 
attention  and  respect.  ^Ve  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion the  very  admirable  plates  with  which  the  vo- 
lume is  enriched.    We  seldom  meet  with  such  strik- 


ing and  faithfftl  delineations  f»f  disease. — J 
Meti.  Timf.%  and  Gazette^  Feb.  9,  IbdI. 

This  volume  will  be  welcomed,  as  the  record  of 
niucn  houesr  research  and  careful  investigation  lato 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  mi>8t  important  eisa 
of  disorders.  We  cannot  eonelade  this  noticrirft 
valuable  and  useful  iMMik  withont  ealling  acmtua 
to  the  amount  uf  bonHfiile  work  it  eontaiaa.  ItisM 
slight  matter  for  a  volume  to  show  labuiioas  iave^ 
tigutiou,  and  at  the  same  time  original  thoaght.oi 
the  part  of  its  author,  whom  ne  may  coafrataliii 
on  tiie  successful  completion  of  hiaardaoaa^ 
London  Laaesc,  March  tf ,  IMl. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  IkC. 

Examiner  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Univeraity  of  Loodoft. 

THE  MICKOSCOPiU  AND  ITS  KEVELATI0N8.      With  an  Appendis 

taining  the  Applications  oi  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  dec.    By  P.  O.  oMlTBilLA 
lUustratedby  tour  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautitui  engravings  on  wood.    In 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  25. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnoaia,  and  tlie  umber  of 

pists  who  are  also  physicians,  have  induced  the  American  publisherSi  with  tbe  author'*  appfoni^lt  i 

add  an  Appendix,  caret ully  prepared  by  Protessor  Similh,  on  tbe  applicatiima  of  Ite  iMtriKHllI  I 

clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  Ameriaft  Microscopea,  tbefr  BOdiflefeliMt  ■!  J 

accessories.    This  portion  of  the  work  is  illtistrated  with  nearly  one  hiindiml  wiind  fmn.  ■■!_§■  m 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Ur.  Carpeater's 

rirevious  writings  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  rhysio- 
ogy ,  will  full  V  uuderstiind  how  vast  a^siore  of  know- 
ledge  he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  api>n  so  comprehen. 


sive  a  subject  as  the  revelations  of  tlie  microscope; 
and  even  those  who  have  ni*  pievious  acquaintance 
with  the  construction  or  uses  of  this  iastrument, 
will  find  abundance nf  information  conveyed  inelear 
tad  limple  language. — JUed    THmss  nnd  tfossiM. 


The  additiona  by  l*rof. 
claim  apoa  the  pr<ifeMiaOy  §m  S 
he  Will  reeciva  their  ttaiiamm.€ 
know  aot  where  tka  aiaif 
aach  a  eoaipleta  aad  aittaih 


acopia  facia  bearing  np 
medieiac  aa  ii  eoBtain^ 
aadthiaof  itaeir,ltJ|« 
eoai  at  tka  yoln— <  i.J 


AMD   8CIENTIFI0   PUBLIOATION8. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Ezaminer  in  Phytiolofy  and  Compuutive  Anatomy  in  the  Univeraity  of  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  appUcations  to 

pBycholag7,  Patlioloffy,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  American,  from 
the  la!«t  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illustrations.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Francis  Gurnet  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  6us.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  ot  about  nine  hundred 
targe  pages,  handsomely  printed,  extra  cloth,  %5  50 


For  upwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Carpenter^si 
wurk  has  been  considered  by  the  profession  gene- 1 
rally,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  as  the  in<Mitl 
valuable  compendium  on  the  subject  of  physiology 
in  oar  language.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  high 
attaiament*  and  snwearied  industry  of  its  accom- 
plished  author.    The  present  edition  (which ,  like'the 
•ast  American  one,  was  prepared  by  the  author  him- 
aelOf  is  the  result  of  sucn  extensive  revision,  that  it 
may  almost  be  considered  a  new  work.    We  need 
hardly  say ,  in  conoludina  thia brief  noUce,that  while 
the  work  is  indiaprnsaue  to  every  student  of  medi- 
eine  in  this  country,  it  will  amply  repay  the  practi- 
tioner for  its  perusal  by  the  interest  and  value  of  its 
contents. — Bsscon  M0a.  and  Snrg.  JonnuU, 

This  IS  a  standard  work — the  text-book  used  by  ali 
medical  students  who  read  the  English  language. 
It  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing  science  of  Phy- 1 
•lohtgy.    Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  praise,  for  its  i 
merits  are  universally  kaown ;  we  have  nothing  to ! 
say  of  iu  defecta,  for  they  only  appear  where  the 
science  of  which  it  treats  is  incomplete. — WtsUfn\ 
Lmtu4i.  I 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which  | 
any  language  can  at  present  give. — Brit,  and  For. 
Mtd.'Chimrf.  "     ' 


The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book 
oa  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English 
laigaage. — Suthcicf. 


Toenloaize  thisgreat  work  wouldbe  superfluous. 
We  should  observe,  however,  that  in  this  edition 
the  author  has  remodelled  a  iarg^  portion  of  the 
former,  and  the  editor  has  added  mach  matter  of  in- 
terest, especially  in  the  form  of  illustrations.  We 
may  conndently  recommend  it  as  the  most  complete 
work  on  Human  Physiology  in  our  language.— 
Sontkem  Med.  and  Snrg.  Journal. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  in  oar 
language.— ilm.  Mtd.  Journal. 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  oar  lan- 
guage.— N.  O.  Mtd.  RegiiUr, 

The  best  text-book  in  the  language  on  this  ex 
tensive  subject. — London  M*d.  Ttmua. 

A.  c(MDiiplete  cyclopmdia  of  this  branch  of  seienea. 
—/v.  Y.  Mtd.  Tinut. 

The  profession  of  this  oouatry,  and  pernaps  also 
of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  some  time  awaited 
the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology.  His  former  editions  have  for 
many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy- 
siology in  all  our  medical  schools,  and  its  circula- 
tion among  the  profession  has  been  unsurpassed  by 
any  work  in  any  department  of/nedical  science. 

It  is  quite  annecessary  for  us  to  speak  of  this 
work  as  its  merits  would  justify.  The  mere  an- 
nouncement of  its  appearance  willalTord  the  highest 
pleasure  to  every  student  of  Physiology,  while  its 
perusal  will  be  of  iafinite  service  in  advancing 
physiological  science. — Ohio  Mod.audSutg.  Joum 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

BLEMENT8  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  pp.  566. 
•4  00. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  ot  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  **  ElemenU"  for  that  of  **  Alanual,**  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
the  title  of  **  Elements*'  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 

BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHO&. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Americin,  ftt>m 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,    pp.  792.    Extra  cloth,  $5  00 

no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  brought  to  so  sue- 
eessful  an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  ft  reqalred  for 
its  production  a  ohysiologist  at  once  deeply  read  in 
the  labora  of  otnera.  capable  of  taking  a  general, 
critical, and  unprejudiced  view  of  those  labors,  ana 
of  combining  the  varied,  heterogeacoak  materials  at 
his  disposal,  so  as  to  form  an  Sarmoiiuras  whole. 
We  feel  that  this  abstraetcan  give  the  reader  a  very 
Imperfect  idea  of  the  falness  of  this  work,  and  no 
idea  of  its  anity,  of  the  adourable  mat  ner  in  which 
material  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  various 
sources,  to  conduce  to  its  completenes» ,  of  the  lucid- 
ity of  the  reasoning  it  contains,  or  of  the  clearness 
oilanguage  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed.  Not  the 
professitm  only,  but  the  scientific  world  at  large, 
mast  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  tnia 

E real  work.    It  mutt,  indeed,  add  l%rgelyeven  to 
is  high  repatation.— >lf(idieaj  Tim»», 


This  book  should  not  only  be  read  bat  thoroughly 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  None 
are  too  wise  or  old,  to  be  bMiefited  thereby.  But 
especially  to  the  younger  elaas  woald  we  cordially 
aoBsmeno  it  as  best  fitted  of  any  work  in  the  English 
lanauttge  to  uuaiify  them  for  tne  reception  and  com- 
preaension  or  those  traths  which  are  daily  being  de- 
veloped in  physiology. — Modical  Counsollot. 

Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is  an  encyelc^Midia  of 
tne  subject,  aocarate  aad  complete  in  all  respects 
a  truthful  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  which 
the  science  has  sow  s r rived .—D«6<tii  Quarfrly 
Journal  of  MtdietU  Scioneo. 

A  truly  miignificent  work — in  itself  a  perfset  phy- 
aiologicai  study  .--Rmmking^a  Abitraet. 

This  worn  standi  without  its  fellow.  It  is  one 
few  ssen  in  Europe  conld  have  nndertaltea  {  it  is  one 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOB.    {Preparing.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,    INCLUDING  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY      With  a  General  Sketch  ol  the  Vegetable  and  AnimaJ 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  iilustrationa. 


BT  THB  SAMB  AITTBOB. 


A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  editiuu,  with  a  Preiiace  by  D.  F.  GoMDiA,  M.  D.,  and  ^i.v'^iasAftVHwa  ^ 
•eimitific  words.    In  one  neat  IStmo.  volume,  extra  olot^.    pp.  1*78.    ^ 


8 


HENRY  C.  LEA»S  MEDICAL 


CONDlE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  Slg. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN.    Pifth 

edition,  revhted  and  auRmenied     In  one  larg^e  TolunM,  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  of  over  750  pages.  S4  SO 

In  pre8entlng  a  new  and  revised  edition  ot  this  favorite  work,  the  publishers  have  only  to  stale 
that  the  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  in  every  respect  **  a  complete  and  faithful  ezpotfitioo  of 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier  ^^tagett  of  exiMenoe — a  full 
and  exact  account  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.'*  To  accomplish  thi^  he  has  subjected 
the  whole  work  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  rewriting  a  considerable  portion,  and  addiog 
several  new  chapters.  In  rhis  manner  ii  ih  hoped  that  any  denciencies  which  may  have  previou^^ly 
existed  have  Iteen  supplied,  that  the  recent  laoorff  of  practitioners  and  observers  have  beea  tho> 
roughly  incorporated,  and  that  in  every  point  the  work  will  be  found  tomaimain  the  high  reputatiea 
it  has  enjoyea  hs  a  complete  and  thoroughly  practical  book  of  relerence  in  infantile  anectiooa. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 


Dr.  CoDdie'a  scholarship,  ttcumeii;  indnstry,  and 
practical  sense  are  manifested  in  this,  as  in  all  bis 
numerous  contributions  to  science. — Dr.  Holfn$i*» 
R«jtort  to  the  Anurican  Medical  As»oeiaHoH. 

Taken  ass  whole,  in  our  judgment.  Dr.  Condie's 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great* 
est  satisfaction.— Wc5t«m  Journal  of  Medieim  ami 
Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
4 rea  in  the  English  language.— W<3i«n»  Lameet. 

We  feel  assured  froiL  actual  experience  tnat  no 
paysician's  library  can  be  complete  without  a  eop) 
of  this  work. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Uediein*. 

A  veritable  pediatric  encyclopcdis,  and  an  honoi 
CO  Ameriean  medical  literature. — Ohio  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  tne  American  meaical  pro 
(ession  will  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good, 
but  as  the  vxrt  bbst  '*  Practical  Treatise  on  tht 
Diseases  of  Children.'' — Anurican  Medical  Journal 

la  the  department  of  infantile  therapeutics,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Condir  is  considered  one  ot  the  best 
which  has  been  published  in  the  English  language. 
— Tis  SUthoteopo. 


We  pronounced  the  first  edition  to  be  tke  beat 
work  on  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  Eacliah 
language,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  Ytn»  acem 
puDlished,  we  still  regard  it  ia  taat  light. — Jfstficel 
Examiner. 

The  value  of  works  by  native  authors  oa  the  di»> 
eases  which  the  physician  is  called  ap4>n  to  combat, 
will  be  appreelated  by  all ;  sad  the  work  of  Dr.  C4w> 
die  has  gamed  for  itself  the  character  of  u  safegai^e 
(or  students,  and  a  asefnt  work  for  cuasnicatioa  by 
those  engaged  in  practice. — N.  Y  Med    Tiuets. 

This  IS  the  fourth  edition  of  this  deservedly  pope* 
lar  treatise.  During  ihe  interval  since  the  last  edi- 
tion, It  has  been  subjected  to  a  ihoroagh  revisioB 
by  the  author;  and  all  new  observations  ia  the 
patholog]^  and  therapeutics  of  ehildrea  have  bees 
includeu  in  the  present  volume.  As  we  said  btfura, 
ws  do  not  know  of  a  better  book  oa  diseases  «»f  eail- 
dren,  and  to  a  large  part  of  its  reeommt* adniioas  wa 
yield  an  unhesitating  coneurrenee. — Buffalo  Mod 
Toumal. 

Perhaps  the  most  full  and  eonsplete  work  now  oa> 
.ore  the  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we 
inay  say  in  the  English  langvage.  1 1  is  vaatly  sepe- 
riortomostofitspredeeesaors.— 3Va«s|rl«eiMaJfM. 
Journal 


CHRI8TI80N  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  E.,  Ate. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  PharmacopoDias  of  Great  Biitam 

and  the  United  States ;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ae- 
lions,  Ifses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  oi  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  mod  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copioot  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hunclred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.  By  R.  Eolesfki^  GEiFFiTife,  M.  0. 
In  one  very  large  and  handbome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  over  1000  pages.   $4  CO 


COOPER  (BRAN8BY   B.),  F.  R.  8. 

LECTURES  ON   THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OP   8UKGERI. 

la  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  750  pages.    $2  00. 


COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DI8KA8E8 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twentv-five  Miscellane- 
ous and  Surgical  Papers.  One  larae  volume,  im- 
perial bvo.^  extra  cloth,  with  )IS«  figures,  on  30 
plates.    g3  OU. 

OOOPKR  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMC'S  ULaND.  One  vol.  imperial  »vo.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  with  177  figures  on  tH  plates.    88  50. 


CLYMER  ON  FEVERS:  THEIR  DIAONOSIBi 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT.  In  cmo 
octavo  volume,  leather,  of  600  pages     %\  75. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERB  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  special  Hygiene  of 
their  Sex.  Translated,  with  many  N<»trs  and  Ad- 
ditioBs,  by  C.  D.  Maias,  M.D.  Second  adUioa, 
revised  and  improved.  Ia  one  larce  volusse,  oe- 
tavo,  leather,  with  nnaierous  woookenta.  pp.  Tit. 
•3  75. 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvaam^ 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURB^  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Wiih  three  Lectures  oe 
the  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines.  Third  edition,  revised.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 
$2  50.  

CURLINQ    (T.    BJ,   F.R.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  President  of  the  Hunteriaa  Soeiety,  4e. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OJN  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPK&MA- 

TIC  COBJ),  AND  SCROTUM.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  EngUali  edi< 
^KNL    I&  one  hAndAome  ^>ctavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerooa  i llnstratioiis   pp.  4i3l.  S3  00 


AND    BOIENTIFIO    PU  BLICATIOH8.  9 

CHURCHILL  IPLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEOBY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new  American 

from  (he  rourib  reviited  and  enlarged  Lundon  edilion.     With  Nolesand  Addiliona.  by  D.  Fejihc:* 

(;<»(D1B,  M.  D.,  ■nlhOT  of  K  "PrecliCBj  Treatise  on  the  Uiwiw.'-  Of  Children,"  Bcr-     With  IM 

i I Jnsi ration*.      In  one  very  huidsnme  nntSTO  Tolome  ofaearly  TOO  large  pagen,  extra  eloth,  %t  00. 

Thi»  wot*  hat  beta  kj  long  an  ealablinbed  (avoriie,  botb  an  a  texl-b-xjli  lor  the  learner  and  ax  a 

reliable  aid  in  con^'uliaiion  lor  the  priciiiiofler,  Ihni  in  prenenling  a  new  ildilion  it  it  only  iiecei-iHii-r 

lo  call  aileniion  to  ihe  verj  eilEnded  improvement*  which  ii  hai  revived      Having  hod  Ihe  benefll 

of  two  revii'iimi'  hv  the  author  sinoe  (he  lu>l  American  reprint,  il  ha<  been  materially  enlarved,  and 

Dr.  CbnrchillV  wi]ll-known  eonfCienliciu*  indunlry  n  a  guarantee  thai  every  portion  has  been  Ihif 

rnughly  brouiihl  up  with  the  latest  re*ults  nl  European  invctii^Iinn  in  all  depanmentK  of  Ihe  HCi- 

eorc  and  art  of  obstetrics.     The  recent  date  of  Ihe  latil  Dublin  edition  Qoa  not  leR  much  ol  novellT 

Co'  the  Ami^rtcan  editor  lo  introdu(«,  but  he  haa  endeavored  lo  inwrl  whalevir  ha-  since  appeared, 


»  fully  01 


'■■''^hui^i 

ir  practitioner. 


n  edilii 


s  illu> 


I  nntwilhslanding  the  uwofa  amaller  type,  the  volume  cunlains  aiouHl  ti 
pUKC'  more  (ban  berore. 

No  eSiirl  ha*  l<eefl  Kpared  <o  wcurfl  an  improvement  in  the  mechanioal  eieeulion  ol  the  work 
equal  to  that  which  the  text  has  received,  and  the  volume  if  conlideally  presented  »*  one  of  lite 
hundn>me'-l  that  hax  ihuH  far  been  laid  belbre  the  American  pru(e«»ion;  white  the  verv  low  prioe 
at  which  it  it  oflrKd  vhould  neuure  for  il  a  plaoe  in  every  ledure-room  and  on  every  atioe  tabic. 


wiitenuraalhoilty  !•  given  on  qsealfoni  of  diC- 
•altr.w  wdlM  the  direclioaa  aM  advice  ol  the 
ImrMd  ttBlnnr  hinaelf.  to  which  he  adda  the  reaalt 
Of  (tatlatleal  iaqalry .  Dmtiac  Matirtic*  fa  thelt  pm 
per  ptoee  and  f  iviac  them  their  dar  waif  ht,  and  no 

prxfeialnBal  JeaKnay  than  Dr.  Churehlll'a.  Il  aji- 
feara  tn  be  written  with  Iha  Irae  deaifs  of  a  booh  on 
■edicise,  tIe:  logiveall  that  lalCDnwanBtlieiab. 
joctiif  which  he  treata,b»Ui  thaarelieally 


ilwaal  'naaaa]  than    Dt.  Chorehill's  Pnictiee  ot 
Oertamly,  m  oar  oplalnn,  (he  Ter;  iHHt  worh  oB 


'if  beini  placed  ja  the  haada  of  the  tyro. 

_ _     .      ..  ..  ._.      .    Lnceditad<iat,o[thepiarlltianet~M«/l(aI 

tally,  and  tnadnnee  laeh  opininoi  of  Bii  nwn  ai ;  Riamio" 
'  believea  will  benefit  nedleal  seienee,  and  ininre  '      prevjum  odluuu*  liave  heen  received  witb  aiark- 
eaafetynfthepstleil.    We  have  .aid  ean«h  to    ,j  f.vi.r.aod  Iheydeierved  It;  bit  thli,  rcpriated 
"l^i^adni'™w"n7tJd  fof  /b^h  of  wVe™^  !  '"""  '  ''"'  '"'  "''''"''  """"''•  ""^^'»  "^*^ 


T"  tie«tnw  piaiK  on  a  book  that  haa  recslved  ueti 
■arkHlappmbatlimwoalillMBaperllnoui.  Weneed 
sbIt  ht.  ihrtpfore,  that  If  the  fint  ediilon  wmi 
thouchl  wi.nhy  nf  a  bvorable  reception  by  the 

will  be  roBDd'mach  more  u.    The  lecturer,  the 
'   '         ideal, mayall 


ror  the     (lo,,  , 

Ihedepadmentarmidwifery.    •    •     Tlic  clfirneH, 

the  fnremncl  rinV'-f  worhi  in  Ihii  department  nf  re- 


ti  |>ue> 


HMD  Id  the  Bagliah  laa- 
I  «/  Vt«ecl  Stitmf 


"'"  '■''™'T'''*H.'«I?!'"S  "  ""?■        The  cJearaeii  .ad  preci.ioa  of  ilyle  in  wh 

icaliatdwifory.— Birtf™Qii«Ur(t    ^itij-  .iiiliherre«ta>noonl..fitjitl.tie«l  r, 

/garul  ./  Midifl  l^f«H  wS  irti  eoataiarKa"  .rnSil  w™aee  It  in^ 


.-S«l*«n>  tfiif  leal  ■><  Swrgic^l  /nnul 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS   AND  CHILDREN.    Sooond  AmerioMi 

Edition,  reriwd  and  enlarged  by  the  author.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  KiaTino,  M.  U.    IB 

one  lur^  aiid  handsome  voldme,  extra  dotb,  of  over  700  pages.     S4  90. 

In  preparing  Ihip  worit  a  second  lit»e  for  the  American  profei>«oa,  the  aulhor  haa  spared  as 
I ^>or  in  giving  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  iolrodiioing  -overal  oewchaptem,  and  rewriiing  olhera, 
■  wliile  every  portion  ol^the  volume  has  been  subjected  lo  ■  «vpre  «criiiiny.  The  '«ltiir\'  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  (o  -upplying  such  mrorinaiinn  relative  lo  mailers  pseuliar 
U>  this  counlry  a*  might  have  escaped  the  atlenliiin  of  the  author,  and  the  whole  may,  ihBTe- 
fore,  be  safely  pronounced  one  of  Ihe  mo.!!  complete  works  on  the  suhitici  auceH,!il)le  lo  the  Abm* 
rioon  Profession.  By  an  alieralioo  in  the  size  ol  Ihe  page,  the -e  very  extKBsive  addiliona  hB*a 
been  accommodated  wiilioul  unduly  inereasing  the  siie  of  Ihe  work. 

BT  TMi  (am  AcrraoB. 
BSSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PK- 

CULLAK  TO  WOMEN.     9eleol«i  from  ihe  wriiingsol  Brilii>h  Author-  v.•.-v^■l^l.■^^>v<DB  tiWM  (ft. 
the EiglULMlh CMlBrr.    lnoiianeBtoOUivo«alutte,eUrK<>VDlbtDVa!CMu\.'t.%^a%cn     Vktk. 


10  HENRY  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD).    M.  D.,  M.  K.  I.  A.,    itc. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  inolnding  thoee  of  Pkwnanoj  and  Cbild- 

bed.    A  new  American  edition,  reyised  by  the  Author.    With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D  Pkah- 

OiB  CoNDiE,  M.  D.,  author  ol  **  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Childien."    With  none- 

rous  illustrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  o{168  pages.  $4  00. 

This  edition  ol  Dr.  Churchill's  very  popular  treatise  may  almost  be  termed  a  new  work,  so 

thoroughly  has  he  revised  it  in  every  portion.    It  will  be  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  completeiy 

brought  up  to  the  mo<tt  recent  condition  of  the  subject,  while  the  very  handsome  series  of  iliiwtra* 

tions  introduced,  repreHeniing  such  pathological  conditions  as  can  be  accurately  portrayed,  preseBt 

a  novel  feature,  and  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the  young  practitioner.    Such  additions  as  aj^ 

peared  desirable  for  the  American  student  have  been  made  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Condie,  while  a 

marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  keeps  pace  with  the  advance  in  all  ot^r  respects 

which  the  volume  has  undergone,  while  the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate. 

it  comprises,  nnqaestiooabl^,  one  of  the  most  ex* 
act  and  comprehensive  expositions  of  the  present 
state  of  medical  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  diseases 


of  women  that  has  yet  been  published. — Am.  Jonm. 
M*d.  Seieneei. 

This  work  is  the  most  relisble  which  we  possess 
on  this  subject;  and  is  deservedly  popular  with  the 
profession  .^^iliirI««io»  Mtd.  Jtmmaty  July,  18S7. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  appro- 
bation, on  **the  diseases  of  females,"  to  the  same 


extent  that  Dr.  Churehill  does.  His,  iadced,  ts  the 
only  thoroagh  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  aabjeet  { 
and  it  may  be  commended  to  praetitioaera  and  sta- 
dents  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particalar  departveat. 
— T4«  W^aHm  J0mrual  ^ M»diciiummd  Snrgtrg. 

As  a  oomprehensive  manoal  for  stadcata,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  it  snrpassrs  aay 
other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  sabjeetfroa 
the  British  press. — Dwblim  Qasrf.  Joamal. 


DICKSON  (S.    H.),   M.D., 
Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila^elpkia. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;   a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  Thers- 

peutics,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.    Second  edition,  revised.    In  one  large  aad 
nandsome  octavo  volume  of  750  pages,  extra  cloth.    $4  00. 

The  steady  demand  which  has  so  soon  exhausted  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  sufRciently  sbowa 
that  the  author  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  volume  of  this  character  was  needed — an 
elementary  manual  of  practice,  which  should  present  the  leading  principles  of  medicine  with  the 
practical  results,  in  a  condensed  and  perspicuous  manner.  Disencumbered  of  unnecessary  detail 
and  fruitless  speculations,  it  embodies  what  is  most  requisite  for  the  student  to  leara,  aaa  at  the 
same  time  what  the  active  practitioner  wants  when  obliged,  m  the  daily  calls  c^  his  profession,  i# 
refresh  his  memory  on  special  points.  The  clear  and  attractive  style  of  the  author  renilers  the 
whole  easy  of  comprehension,  while  his  long  experience  gives  to  his  teachings  an  authority  every- 
where acknowledged.  Few  physicians,  indeed,  have  had  wider  opportunitie>  for  ob^ervatioa  aad 
experience,  and  few,  perhaps,  have  used  them  to  better  purpose  As  the  result  of  a  lung  life  de- 
voted to  study  and  practice,  the  present  edition,  revised  and  Drought  up  to  the  date  of  publicatioB, 
will  doubtless  maintain  the  reputation  already  acquired  as  a  condensed  and  oooveaient  Ameheaa 
text-book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 


DRUITT   (ROBERT),  M.R.  C.8.,  Uc. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.     A  new 

and  revi>ed  American  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition.     Illustrated  with 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-engravings     In  one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  vol vme 

of  nearly  700  large  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  00. 

A  work  which  like  Druitt's  Surgery  hws  for  so  many  years  maintamed  the  position  of  a  lead- 
ing  favorite  with  all  classes  of  the  profession,  needs  no  ^pec■ial  reeonnnendation  to  attract  attentM>a 
to  a  revised  edition  It  is  only  neceshary  to  slate  thai  the  author  hui*  spared  no  pains  tu  keep  !hr 
work  up  to  its  well  earned  reputation  of  presenting  in  a  small  and  ctnivenient  compass  the  laie^t 
eonditioii  of  every  department  ot  nursery,  cou^idered  b(»th  as  a  msience  and  a:*  an  art;  and  that  tlte 
services  of  a  competent  American  ed)t<ir  have  been  employed  to  introdu(*e  whatever  novelties  may 
have  escaped  the  author's  attention,  or  may  prove  o(  service  to  the  American  prarlitioner.  A^ 
several  editions  have  appeared  in  London  since  the  isMie  o\'  the  last  American  reprint,  the  volume 
has  had  the  benetit  of  rel)eated  revi(*ions  by  the  author,  resulting  in  a  very  thorough  alteration  and 
improvement.  The  extent  of  these  additions  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  now  contams 
about  one-third  more  matter  than  the  previous  American  edition,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  a  ^^maller  type,  the  pages  have  been  increased  by  about  one  hundred,  while  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  wood-cuts  have  been  added  to  the  former  list  of  illustrations. 

A  marked  iinprovement  will  also  be  perceived  in  the  mechanical  and  artist ical  execution  of  the 
work,  which,  printed  in  the  best  style,  on  new  type,  and  fine  paper,  leaves  little  to  be  de>irrd  as 
recrards  external  finish;  while  at  the  very  low  price  affixed  it  will  be  found  one  ot  the  cheapest 
volumes  accessible  to  the  profession. 

Thin  pnpulnr  volume,  now  a  moat  cnmprshenaive  I  nothing  of  real  practical  Iraportaaee  has  he^n  naut- 
work  on  turgery,  hat  andergone  many  corrcctious.  tr<l ;  it  presents  a  faithful  epitome  of  everyihing  re> 
impruvemeuts.and  additions,  and  the  principle!  ana  '  lating  t  >  surgerv  up  to  the  present  hour      It  is  4e- 


the  practice  of  the  art  have  been  hrou^ht  down  to  '  servettly  a  popular  manaat.  both  with  the  s^adeat 
the  latest  record  and  observatioB.  Of  the  operations      ~^  ''  .—-.—  .  ••..   _   .^   ..— . 

In  surgery  it  is  impossible  to  ipeak  t<»o  hii^hiy.    The 
desrripiions  are  so  clear  and  concise,  und  the  ilius- 


and  practitioner. — London  Latutt,  Nov.  10.  1SS9 
In  closing  this  brief  notice,  we  reeommead  aseor- 
trations  so  accurate  and  numerous,  that  the  student !  J^'**'^**  V"^'}^'*  T*i '•*^"*.'i"?  comprehensiv. 


;^"havVn:5  rtTcuTty:  wUh  in%VrV^en»^  .  hand-bo.^.    It  must  prove  a  va-t  -...•.anee  not 

brok  t.y  hi.  side,  over  the  dead  b.Kly,  in  obtaining    «nly  to  the  student  of  surgery,  but  alw  to  the  busy 
a  proper  knowledge  and  sufficient  tact  in  this  muc5    P™*^*'  J*'"*'.?''*'  ."^J^  ""'  *»»^*  f***"  ^fi"'*  V****""^"* 
neelrclcdcleparimentofmed,caleduc,tion.-/?r.l«4    J^'^il  ^Jj'^y'"^^^ 
and  Foreign  Mtdico-Chirurg.  Rsrtfw,  Jan.  1960        :  i-ondon  Mtd  Ttmts  mmd  Oat€tu,  Oct  «.  IBS» 

In  the  present  edition  the  author  has  entirely  re-  !      In  a  word,  this  eighth  editina  of  Dr    Draitt>i 
written  many  of  the  chapters,  and  has  incorporated    Manual  of  8urgery  is  all  that  the  sargieal  atadeat 
the  various  impTovemenvmaa^  a<\<^\\.\oTi«  \ti  nvvMlcta   or  praotitioaer  could  dsaire.  —  Dmkitn  i^mmrmri§ 
•argery .    On  caiefa\i'y  g«\n^  onw  w^-w^k^t^^  Vt^x  ,  Jou^imU *j  i<L*i.  Sct««e«3,  Nov.  ldf». 


ANU   SCfENTIFIO    P rJBLfC AT) ONS.  11 

DALTON,  JR.  <J.  C),  M.  O. 

Profeiior  of  Phyiiolugy  in  the  College  of  Phyfieians,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  uae  of  Students 

and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.    Third  edition,  revi9ed,  with  nearly  three  hundred  illustrations 
on  wood.     In  one  very  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  700  pages,  extra  cloth,  S5  25.    (Just  Issued.) 

The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  this  work  sulficiently  !>how«  that  the  author  han  suc- 
ceeded ID  hi!*  eflbrtH  to  produce  a  text-book  of  standard  and  permanent  value,  embodying  within 
a  muderute  compa!*8  alt  that  is  definitely  and  positively  known  within  the  domain  of  Human 
Phy!«iology  Hiin  high  reputation  a;*  an  original  ohr^tver  and  investigator,  it*  a  guarantee  that  in 
again  revi!»ing  it  he  has  introduced  whatever  is  necessary  to  render  it  thoroughly  on  a  level  with 
the  advanced  science  of  the  day,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  without  unduly  increasing  the 
size  of  the  volume.  \ 

No  exertion  has  been  spared  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  t3rpographical  execution  which  has 
rendered  this  work  admittedly  one  of  the  hand^•omest  volumes  as  yet  produced  in  this  country. 

U  win  be  seen,  thrrefore,  that  Dr.  Dalton's  best '  own  original  views  and  experiments,  together  with 

efforts  have  been  directed  towards  perfecting  bis   a  desire  to  supply  what  be  col sidercd  some  deficien- 

work.    The  additions  are  marked  b>  tne  same  fea-    cies  in  the  first  etiition,  have  already  made  the  pre- 

turrs  which  characterize  the  remainder  of  the  vol-  '  sent  one  a  necessity,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  even 

ain«>,  and  reader  it  by  far  the  most  desirable  text-  '  more  eagerly  sought  for  than  the  first.    That  it  is 

book  on  physiology  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  '  not  merely  a  reprint,  will  be  seen  from  the  author's 

stucent  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  exists  in    stateraf  nt  of  the  following  principal  additions  and 

tfir  Knglish  langusge,  or  perhaps  in  any  other.   We  '  alterations  whieh  he  has  made.    The  present,  like 

therefore  have  no  iiesitation  in  recommending  Dr.    tlie  first  edition,  is  printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the 

Daiton^s  bo<ik  for  tae classes  for  which  it  is  iutend-    nrinter*s  art,  and  the  illustrations  are  truly  sdmira- 

ed,  satisneii  as  we  are  that  it  is  better  a(  apted  to    ble  tor  their  clearness  in  expressing  exactly  what 

their  uie  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  to  which  ;  their  author  intended.— Bo«l<m  Mtdtcal  and  Surgi- 

tdf^  have  access. — American  Journal  of  tk*  M*d.  j  eal  Journal^  March  28,  1861. 

Sritfuce^,  April,  1861.  r.  •  .  j  ^   ■.    ^.l      jj.^- 

'^  I     It  IS  unnecessary  to  irive  a  detail  of  theadditions; 

It  is,  therefore,  no  disparagement  to  the  many  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  numerous  and  import- 
books  upon  physiology,  most  exeellrn*.  in  their  day,  !  ant,  and  such  as  will  render  the  work  still  more 
to  say  that  Dalton*s  is  the  only  one  that  gives  us  the  '  valuable  and  aeeeptable  to  the  profession  as  a  learn- 
science  as  it  was  known  to  the  best  pniloiophers  '  ed  and  cfiginal  treatiseon  this  alUimportant  branch 
throaghout  ttie  world,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur*  of  racJtoine.  All  that  was  said  in  conimendation 
rent  year.  It  states  in  comprehensive  but  concise  ;  of  tlie  getting  up  of  the  first edition^and  the  superior 
diction,  the  tacts  established  by  ejiperiment,  or  style  of  the  illustrations  apply  with  equal  force  to 
other  method  of  demonstration,  and  details,  in  an  .  this.  No  bett^work  on  physiology  c»tn  be  placed 
anderstandable  manner,  how  it  is  done,  but  abstains  in  the  hsnd  of  tne  student.— Si.  Lo«ts  Medical  and 
from  the  discussion  ofunsettled  or  theoretical  p -tints.  Surgical  Journal,  May,  1861. 
Herein  it  it  unique;  and  these  characteristics  ren  |  These  additions,  while  tesvlfying  to  the  learning 
der  It  a  text-book  without  a  rival,  for  those  who  .nd  industry  of  the  author,  render  the  book  exceed- 
desire  to  study  physiological  science  as  it  is  knowii  ingiy  ^^f^f  „  the  moat  complete  expoa6  of  a  s«i- 
to  Its  most  successful  cultivators.  Aad  it  isphysi-  ^^ee,  of  which  Dr.  Dalt<«  is  doubtless  the  ablest 
ol.jgy  thus  oresented  that  les  at  the  loundation  of  represeataUve  on  this  side  o(  the  Adautic.— iVsw 
correct  pathologica  knowledge;  and  this  in  turn  is  ;  Orleam  M«d  Time;  May,  1861. 
the  basis  of  ratiimal  therapeutic*;  so  that  path  )lo-        .  j    j.         \  .i.-   \  j, 

gy,  in  fact,  becomes  of  prime  importance  in  the  '  ^  ■'«?n**  ^^"•on  "r '•^•■***'u**'^5***y '^P"^■^^"'* 
proper  discharge  <»f  our  every-day  praetieai  daties.  having  been  called  for  in  the  short  space  of  two 
l^iMcinnati  Lane€t,  May,  Ifi6l.  y«*f"»^^«  •«'»»;'  *»"  suprlied  de6ciencies,  which 

'       '^  existed  in  the  former  volume,  and  has  thus  more 

Dr.  Dalton  needs  no  word  of  praise  from  us.  He  completely  fulfilled  his  design  of  presen'.ing  to  the 
is  universally  recogaizea  as  among  the  first,  if  not '  profesiion  a  reliable  and  precise  text- book,  and  one 
the  vervfiist,  of  American  phvsiologistsnow  living,  which  we  consider  the  liest  outline  on  the  subiect 
The  first  edition  of  hin admirable  work  appeared  but  of  which  it  treats,  in  any  lansaav^.— iV.  Amtricam 
two  years  since,  aad  the  advance  of  science,  his    ilf«dieo-C4ir«rg.  JKsotsw,  May,  io61. 


DUNQLI80N,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,   AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  dec.  dec.  In  four  large  super-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-coIumr.ed  pages,  >4trongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    $15  00. 

*^*  Tbi»«  workcontams  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
sixty-fight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  country 
practitioner. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  i  The  editors  are  praetitioaers  of  established  repa* 
extant;    or,  at  least,  in    our   languagc-^Ba/^'a/o   tatiou,  and  the  list  of  contributors  embraces  many 

'     *  '  *  of  the  most  emineai  professors  and  teachers  of  Lon- 

don. Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Qlasc<iw.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  gre4it  merit  oi  this  work  that  theprinclpal 
articles  have  been  furnished  by  practitioners  who 


Modical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


For  reference,  it  is  above  all  price  to  every  prac- 
titioner.—M^«st«ni  Lancot. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of  I  *»»v«  "»^  ""^X  devotee  espccialattention  to  the  dis- 
the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.—  :  «f •«■  »*»""^  which  thej,  have  written,  hut  have 
WcMttm  Journal  of  Mtdicin%  and  Surgtru.  ,  *>*o  enjoyed  ..pportunitiet  for  an  extensive  pructi- 

{Cal  acquaintance  with  them  and  whose  reputation 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  ss  learner  and  teacher,  a  'carries  the  assurance  of  their ''(tmpetency  justly  to 
work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which  appreciate  the  opinions  o<  others,  while  it  stamps 
modem  Knglish  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most  their  own  doctrines  wit)  high  and  just  authority.— 
advantageous  light — Modical  Examinsr.  I  AnuricanMtdical  Journal. 


DEWKF.9'9  COMPREnENBIVK  SYSTEM  OF 
MIDWIFERY.  Illustrated  by  occasional  eases 
and  many  engravings  Twelfth  edition,  with  the 
anthor's  last  improvements  and  corrections     In 


AND  MKDICAL  TRBaTMKNT  OP  CHILD 
REN.    The  last  edition     In  «me  volume,  octavo, 
extra  cloth,  548  paaes     f*J  W 

OEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON    THE   DISEASES 


one  ocUvo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  600  pages  •35».       ^p  fkMALES     TenthediUou     U  vnvw^  n  va4^^^^ 
DBWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  >     oeU^oaiLUtLQ\o\)i)«^V^«a^^vC{i^\^>A.%  %*^^, 
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PrnftHnr  nf  1 1 

BNLAROHD  AKD  KBYISBD  HDITIOK  OF  186S  — ,' Jnat  lamtied.) 
HEDlOAL   LEXlOONj   a  Dictionary  of  Medio&l  Soienoe,  oontaining  k  emeiM 

Eip)BDa1ion  al  Ibe  Tirioug  Subjecie  and  Tennii  oi  Anatomy,  Physiolorr,  Patliolotr]i,H]npM>, 
TherapeDtLCS  Phainiicology,  Pharmic)'.  Sur^ry.  Ob»iBlrii^B,  Medical  JuriFprudeiioe,*u  !>■■ 
lislry.  No1ic«B  ol'Climale  and  ol  Mmcral  Waien;  Formalfe  for  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dieieuc 
Preparaiione ;  with  the  Accentuatinn  dud  Eiymulogy  of  the  Termn,  «nd  Iba  Frcucb  and  otter 
Synonymer;  io  as  lo  coasiilute  a  Frenib  as  wall  aa  Eagliih  Medical  Lexicon.  TboroogUr 
revixd  and  very  grcallv  mi'dified  and  lUHineDted.  lo  one  very  luge  and  kandaooc  raTil 
oclavo  volume,  ol  1048  Joubln-mliiaued  pagea,  in  alMJllype,  uioBgly  done  up  in  extra  dou, 
Sti  00 ;  lealbeT,  raided  bjindi,  S6  IS 

Pbefao  to  Tax  New  Edition 

"  Tho  anlhor  h»"  tgtin  been  required  to  subject  bii  Medical  Lejiicon  to  a  Iborougb  rerifioB. 

The  pTpgraw  ol  Mrdira!  Science,  and  the  conuqueul  iatroduclion  of  new  FubjeciB  and  Hmi^ 

>    —  .  J  ...;_.  -_  J  .._  i ■. J  .1 : —  . -i-f  uiore  complete  the  clymoli'^  aad 


n  orihi  terms.     Un  nopreviom  te< 

a  idea  may  be  formed  ol  tbif,  from  ihe  fact,  Ibal  altbougb  tbe  pue  has 

—  :„     ...  r. — ,,  ih,n  betVfien  aixly  and  ^eTenty  paget  have  been  si 


beeo  augmcBleil 


ii.nfidently  p 


Brked  on  forin 

i-irable — if  nnt  indii^peai- able — Ibeicoo,  ii 


ie  opportnnily  afTurded  htm 


added. 


viaioDs,  lo  Bugmcnl  its  cnmpleiene»  and  uMlulnerr,  anlil  at  leniib  it  ban  attained  ihe  pu-itioo  of 
arcci>gniied  and  standard  aulhnrin'  whe'ever  Ibe  langinige  is  s)wEen.  Tbii  ban  only  been  aeenm- 
pliabed  by  Ibe  earnei't  deierminiffon  la  bring  each  succeBsivti  edition  tboroughly  on  a  level  villi 


>t  advanced  condition  ol 


r  introduced  been  »n  lai^e. 


oil  wbich  il  U  Ihe  pmvince  o 
■n  of  "  Uubglison's  Diction 


ary  mei'ical 

While,  therefor*.      _  

!«  can  Mtisfy  himself  witf  tbe 


Highly  Ol 
^ni  edition  fully  equal 


be  reader  wbo  merely  desire*  a  v-ocabnlary 
■"  1Kl[«,  i-ncb  »»  Hoblj'B's 

pply,  muil  siilt,  a>  beretufiiie,  keep 

lly  auperior  to  thai  of  previoua  im- 

-     ana  hy  tbe  employ  me  at  of  a  •mail 
iraled  «■  '       " 

eompniMd 


t^everr  medical  iiun,iiiitiiHithualdoubiibEbei 
andmnat  eomnrehcntive  work  of  Ihr  kind  which  hi. 
avarappaareil.— £ii.Aa'>Miil  .rMn.,Jaa.  IBH. 


id  thoroogb  aipOQci 

ival  or  pouibiUlT  of  liimlry". 

Hid.  ■>'s»t.,iu.uas. 


ibiinil  jadgi  .... 

tban  any  poaalbledtvice  of  tlnm  or'melal.    Dr  ■      ,    ,  „      "  ,. 

DBiii1l»n  deiervet  (Hf  Ihanti  aol  only  of  tbe  Amr-  i  '^  '■  "nivtiaally  acknuwlnlf  ed,  we  belien, 
ric»Sprof«a«.«i,  but  of  tli»wbolfin«lLe«l  world.-  I  Ibii  work  iiiaeomparably  Ihe  beU  nod  mo»  i 
W.rl*J-..  M.rf«.-r*"  fl.e«»,  Jan,  IWe.  \&^  Mod.Ml  Lexicon  i>  Ihe  Enjl-i.  i.n.. 

AM«llBalDicii.jBarj.beU«r.d.plrdforlbowai.l.l™™rb."e.rn'ld!I^lhiakVotD^^^^ 
■equBuiled,  and  of  a  character  which  plai-ei  it  fur 
abort  eonpariioB  nnd  compeiitinn.— ^h    Jniira 
tUd.  8IUIU41,  Un.lVie. 

We  need  only  aay.  that  the  addilinn  nfe.OUOaew 


H«i*l«,  Ju.  inaS. 


happy  to  proBonnce  it  narlnlled  rfita  kind.    Tbe  I  '"  '?i™,'>  "^t""*  ^^"'1  "^ 
erudilion  diaplayed,  and  tbe  ulntordisarr  iaduitiy  ,'  "■""  be  imperfeet.-Cta.  Lea 


t~BI.LmmuMM.md 

ifagoodaiedleal  lOn- 
iladcd  la  the  &mliala( 

remark  that  afi;  a*4i- 


tad  pnfeetiuB,  ledouaA  to  Iba  VaA^v^  « 
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DUNQLI80N   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Inttitucef  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Collef  e,  Philadelpliia. 

EnjMAN  PHYSIOLOGT.  Eighth  edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 
sively modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.  In  two  large  and 
kaodsomely  printed  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1500  pages.    $7  00. 

In  revising  this  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
a  continuance  of  the  very  great  favor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profesttion.  The  whole 
contents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  investigations  which  of  lata 
years  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorporated, 
and  the  work  in  every  respect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  the  subject. 
The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  Dody  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certamty  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  its  aspects ;  and 
on  DO  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 


We  believe  that  it  can  traly  be  said,  no  more  com- 
plete repertory  of  facts  upon  the  subject  treated, 
ean  anywhere  be  found .  The  author  has,  moreover, 
that  enviable  tact  at  description  and  that  facility 
and  ease  of  expression  which  render  him  peeniiarly 
acceptable  to  the  casqal,  or  the  studioas  reader. 
This  facnf.ty,  so  recjuisite  in  setting  forth  many 
graver  and  less  attractive  subjects,  lends  additional 
eharms  to  one  always  faseinating.--vB<Mfof»  M§d. 
'  Surg.  Jtmimai. 


The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  language.— ilnMr.Jtfif^. 


The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.— SUlimam^i  Journal, 

The  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  poifect 
mirror  of  the  science  as  it  is  at  the  present  hour. 
As  a  work  upon  physiology  proper,  the  science  of 
the  functions  performed  by  ine  body,  the  itudent  will 
find  it  all  he  wishes.— MuAetHi  Joum.  of  M*d. 

.Tliat  he  has  succeeded,  most  admirably  succeeded 
in  his  purpose,  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 
an  eighth  edition.  It  is  now  the  great encyclopsdia 
on  the  lubject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  phy- 
sieian*s  library. — Wtum  Ltmut, 


BT  THB  SAMS  AUTHOE. 


GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS   AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of*ilemedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  illustrations.  In  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1100  pages.   $6  50. 


In  announcing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dunglison's 
General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Mediea,  we  have 
no  words  of  commendation  to  bestow  upon  a  work 
whose  merits  have  been  heretofore  so  otten  and  so 
Justly  extolled,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  present  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  previous 
edition:  the  character  of  the  author  for  laborious 
research,  judicious  analysis,  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, is  fully  sustained  by  the  numerous  addi- 
tions he  BUS  made  to  the  work,  and  the  careful  re- 
vision to  which  he  has  subjected  the  whole. — Jf,  A. 
MiHfMO-CAtr.  AsvMW,  Jan.  iBSB, 


The  work  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  bought 
and  read  by  the  majority  of  medical  students:  its 
sise,  arrangement,  and  reliability  recommend  it  to 
all ;  no  one,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  study  it 
without  profit,  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
not  be  in  some  measure  useful  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. The  yonn^  practitioner,  more  especial i)r,  will 
find  the  oopious  mdexes  appended  to  this  edizion  of 
great  assistance  in  the  seleeticm  and  preparation  of 
suitable  formulae.— CiUifi«<loi»  Jfid.  Joum.  and  Ro' 
viowj  Jan.  18S6. 


BT  THX  8AMB  AUTHOB. 


NEW  REMEDIES.  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTKATION.    Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  oetavo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  770  pages.    $4  00. 


One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  works.— 
Souikom  Mtdical  amd  Surgical  Journal. 

This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
foand  in  every  medicjil  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
fereaee,  for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
oiher  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for 
diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
SBhaneeits  value. — N«w  York  Mod.  Qamttu. 


The  rreat  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able industry  in  pusnin|^  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  information  is  derivable,have  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  facts 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  te 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
practically  valuable  to  investwators  who  desire  to 
examine  the  original  papers. — Tho  Anurican  Journal 
t/Pkarmacp. 


ELLI8  (BENJAMIN).  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  Uie  usual  Dietetic  Preoarations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  adoed 
BO  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Etiier  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Eleventh  edition, 
carefully  revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Me- 
diea in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phairmacy .  In  one  volume,  8vo.,  of  about  390  pages.  $3  00. 
(Jtft#l  bsusd.) 

On  no  previous  edition  of  this  work  has  there  been  so  complete  and  thorough  a  revision  The 
extensive  changes  in  the  new  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  have  necessitated  corresponding  alter- 
ations m  the  Formulary,  to  conform  to  that  national  standard,  while  the  progret>s  made  in  the 
materia  mediea  and  the  arts  of  prescribing  and  dispensing  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  care- 
fully noted  and  incorporated  throughout.  It  is  therefore  presented  as  not  only  worthy  a  continuance 
of  the  favor  so  long  enjoyed,  but  as  more  valuable  than  ever  to  the  practitioner  and  pharmaceutist. 
Those  who  possess  previous  editions  will  find  the  additional  matter  of  sufficient  iuiportanoe  to 
warrant  their  adding  the  present  to  their  libraries. 
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EAICHSEN   (JOHN), 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  Oolleg e,  London,  Jke. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP  SURGERY;  being  A  Tbsatiss  on  Suroicas 

Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.   New  and  improved  American,  from  the  aecood  enlaifsd 

and  carefully  revised  London  edition.    Illustrated  with  over  four  hundred  engravings  cm  wood. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  one  thousand  closely  printed  pages,  extra  doih, 

$6  00. 

The  very  distinguished  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic has  stimulated  the  author  to  render  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  position  which  it  has  so  ra|Hdly 
attained  as  a  standard  authority.  Every  portion  has  been  carefully  revised,  numerous  addiliosi 
have  been  made,  and  the  most  watchful  care  has  been  exercised  to  render  it  a  complete  expoasM 
of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  suiigical  science.  In  this  hianner  the  work  has  been  enlarged  hf 
about  a  hundred  pages,  while  the  series  of  engravings  has  been  increased  by  more  than  a  huodxeo, 
rendering  it  one  of  the  ii(t>st  thoroughly  illustrated  volumes  before  the  profession.  The  additions  d 
the  author  having  rendered  unnecessary  most  of  the  notes  of  the  former  American  editor,  but  little 
has  been  added  in  this  country;  some  few  notes  and  occasional  illustrations  have,  however,  beet 
introduced  to  elucidate  American  modes  of  practice. 

ezeellent  eontrlbvtion  to  svrgery,  as  probably  tks 
best  single  volume  now  extant  on  the  satuectl  aai 
with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  to  our  text-books.— 
iftuhmlUJoumml  ^Madiems  mnd  Surgtr^. 

Prof.  Erichsen's  work,  for  its  siie,  has  not  bees 


It  is,  in  our  humble  Judgment,  decidedly  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  Stranre 
that  just  such  books  are  notoAener  produced  by  puo- 
tic  teachers  of  surgery  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain.  Indeed^  it  Is  a  matter  of  great  astonishment, 
but  no  less  true  than  anionishing,  that  of  the  mauy 
works  on  surgery  republished  in  this  country  within 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  as  text-books  for 
medical  students,  this  is  the  only  one  that  even  ap- 
proximates to  the  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  wants  of 
yoangmen  jasienteringuponthe  study  ofthisbranch 
of  the  profession. — W«8UmJour.qfM$d.  and  Surgery. 

Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  very  copious 
well-arranged  index.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
BK>st  valuable  contributions  to  modern  surgery.  To 
one  entering  his  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  ii 
the  most  serviceable  auide  which  he  can  cor.fuli.  He 
will  find  a  fulness  of  detail  leadinirhim  throt4?h  every 
step  of  the  operation,  and  not  deserting  him  njitil  the 
final  issue  of  the  case  is  decided.— ScMMcope. 

Embracing,  as  will  be  perceived,  the  whole  snrgi 
oal  domain,  and  each  division  of  itself  almost  com 
piete  and  perfect,  each  chapter  fall  and  explicit,  eac) 
subject  faithfully  exhibited,  we  can  only  express  ou.< 
estimate  of  it  in  the  aggregate.    We  consider  it  ai 


surpassed ;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  are  rich  in  physiological,  padMpl» 
gical,  and  operative  suggestions,  doctrines,  details, 
and  processes;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  resoeres 
for  information,  both  to  physician  and  sargeoa,  ia  tha 
hour  of  peril.— iV.  0.  Mtd.  a^^  Surg  Journml. 

We  may  say,  after  a  careful  pernaal  of  some  of 
the  chapters,  and  a  more  hasty  examination  nf  tks 
remainder,  that  it  must  raise  the  character  <4  the 
author,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  ei>II^e  to 
which  he  is  professor,  and  we  eaa  cordially  recom- 
rocnd  it  as  a  work  of  reference  beta  to  stndeats 
and  ptaclitioners. — M*d.  Times  and  Gaxttu. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  volume  before 
us  gives  a  vet y  admirable  practical  view  of  ibc  sci- 
ence and  art  ot  Surgery  of  the  present  dav,  and  wa 
have  nn  doubt  that  it  will  be  highly  valued  ac  a 
suraical  guide  as  well  by  the  surgeim  as  bv  the 
student  of  surgery.  — £tfin&«rg4  Msd.  aad  Su^f. 
Journal. 


FISKE    FUND    PRIZE   E8SAY9  —  THE    EF 
FECT9  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS 


EnwAun  Wabexk,  M.D.fOf  BdeatoB,N.C.  To> 
gether  in  one  neat  8vo.  volume,  extra  eloth.  SI  00. 
DISEASE.   B}-  Enwin  Lax,  M.  R.  C.  S  ,  I^nd«n,  I  PRICK  ON  RENAL  AFFECTIONS*:  their  Diag- 
and  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PREGNANCY  ON        nosls  and  Pathology.     With  illustrations.     Oaa 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TUBERCLES    By       volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  oloth.    75eente. 


FERQUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  fte. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  Toliime,  of  about  700 
pages,  with  393  handsome  illustrations,  leather.    $4  CO. 


FOWNES  (QEORQE).  PH.  D.,  dke. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

With  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  illusitrations.    Edited  by  Robbkt  BaiDGSS,  M.  D.    In  ona 
large  royal  12mo    volume,  of  600  pages,  extra  cloth,  %2  00. 

The  death  of  the  author  having  placed  the  editorial  care  of  this  work  in  the  practised  hands  of 
Drs.  Bence  Jone:<  and  A.  W.  HoiTnian,  everything  has^  been  done  in  its  revision  which  experience 
could  suggest  to  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the  rapid  advance  of  chemical  science.  The  addititHis 
requisite  to  this  purpose  have  necessitated  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  notwithstanding  which  the 
work  has  been  increased  by  about  fiDy  pages.  At  the  same  time  every  care  has  been  u.-^ed  to 
maintain  its  distinctive  character  as  a  condensed  manual  for  the  student,  divested  of  all  unnecessary 
detail  or  mere  theoretical  speculation.  The  additions  have,  of  course,  been  mainly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Organic  Chemistry,  which  has  made  such  rapid  prcM^ress  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
yet  equal  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  other  branches  of  the  sub^t^ — Chemical  Physics  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry — to  present  all  investigations  and  discoveries  of  importance,  and  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  as  a  complete  manual  of  the  whole  science,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
learner.  By  the  use  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type  the  matter  of  a  large  octavo  is  compressed 
within  the  convenient  and  portable  limits  ofa  moderate  sixed  duodecimo,  and  at  the  very  low  pnce 
adixed,  it  is  offered  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  before  the  profession. 

Dr.  Fownes' excellent  work  has  been  universally 
recognized  everywhere  in  tiis  own  and  this  country, 
as  the  best  elementary  treatise  on  chemistry  in  the 


English  tonRne,and  is  very  generally  adopted,  we 
believe,  as  the  standard  text*  book  in  all  (  ur  colleges, 
both  literary  and  scientific. — CkarltsUm  Mid.Joum. 
and  Jimcio 


The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  loaa  been  bafore 
the  Dublic.  and  its  merits  have  been  fully  appreci* 
ateo  as  the  best  text-book  on  eheraiftiV  aow  il 
existence.  We  do  not,  of  coarse,  plaee  it  in  a  raak 
superior  to  the  works  of  Braade,  Omham«  Tanwr, 
Gregonr,  or  Gmelin,  bat  we  my  that,  as  a  wark 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  theaiv-^sa 
^  4mk  iQumal  ^  Mtdititu . 


AMD  80IENTIF1G   F  (JBLI0ATION8.  lA 


FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

ProfcMor  of  the  Principles  and  Praetice  of  Medicine  in  BeUevue  Heap.  Med.  College,  New  York. 

Now  Rea'iy,  1866. 

THE   PRINCIPLKS   AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.      For  the  use  of 

PractitioDers  and  Studentfi.      In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  850  clostely 
printed  pages,  leather,  raided  bends,  S7;  handnome  extra  cloth,  $6. 

The  want  has  for  some  time  been  'elt  in  this  country  of  a  volume  which,  within  a  moderate 
compass,  («hould  give  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  general  and  special  pathology  and  therapeutics 
in  their  most  modem  aspect^  Re  ^nt  researches  have  modified  many  opinions  which  were  formerly 
universally  received  on  important  points  both  of  theory  and  practice,  and  these  changes  nave  per- 
haps as  vet  scarcely  received  the  attention  due  to  them  in  the  works  accessible  to  tlMs  profet^sioa. 
The  author's  reputation  as  a  teacher  is  a  guarantee  that  the  present  volume  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
most  advanced  state  of  the  science  of  the  day,  w^ile  his  long  and  varied  experience  as  a  oracti- 
tiooer  will  insure  (hat  m  all  practical  details  his  work  will  be  a  sound  and  trustworthy  guide. 

BT  THK  SAME  AtTTHOR.    {Preparing.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 
ING THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  edition.  In  one  large  and  handsome  ocUvo 
▼olume,  extra  cloth. 

BT  THX  8A1CX  AUTHOa. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about 
SCO  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  50. 


We  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Flint  has  written  any- 
thing which  is  not  first  rate ;  bat  this,  his  latest  con- 
tribution to  medical  literature,  in  onr  opinion,  sur- 
passes all  the  others.  The  work  is  most  eomprehen- 
aive  in  its  scope,  and  most  sound  in  the  views  it  enun- 
eiates.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and  methodical ; 
the  statements  are  substantiated  by  faeu,  and  are 


made  with  such  simplicityand  sincerity,  that  with* 
out  them  they  would  carry  conviction.  The  style 
is  admirably  clear,  direct,  and  free  from  dryness. 
With  Dr.  Walshe's  excellent  treatise  before  us,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Flint's  book  la 
the  best  work  on  the  heart  in  the  English  language. 
-^Boiton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  8. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  inolnding  the  Appliot- 

tioos  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  bv  Hsnrt  watts  and  Robert 
Beidges,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ot  over  800  very  large 
pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirtv-two  wood-cuts,  extra  cloth.    $5  «50. 

3*1^  Part  II.,  completing  the  work  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  &o.,  may  be 
separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.    Price  $3  00. 

F^9m  Prof.  M.  N.  Hon/ordy  Harvard  ColUf.  i  afford  to  be  without  this  edition  of  Prof.  Graham's 
It  has,  in  its  earlier  and  less  perfect  editions,  been  !  ElemenU.— 5«H«a«'*  /owriMl,  March,  1858. 


familiar  to  me,  and  the  excellence  of  its  plan  and 
the  clearness  and  eom|>let^nes8  of  its  discussions, 
have  long  been  ray  admiration. 

No  reader  of  Eaglish  works  on  this  science  can 


JPrem  Pre/.  WoU^tt  GibkSy  N.  Y.  fV<s  Academy 

The  work  is  an  admirable  one  in  all  respects,  and 
its  republication  here  cannot  full  to  exert  a  positive 
inHneace  apmi  the  progreaa  of  science  m  this  country. 


QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  Ike. 
A  UNIYERSAL  FORMULARY,  contoiiiiiig  the  methods  of  Preparinff  and  Ad- 

ministering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  rharmaceu. 
tists.  Second  EDmoif ,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  aad 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  650  pages,  double  columns.    $4  UO. 

It  was  a  work  requiring  mueh  perseverance,  and  |  vision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr  Thomas,  and  is 
when  published  was  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  best  now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most  complete  worka 
work  of  its  kind  that  had  issued  from  the  American  of  its  kind  in  any  language.  The  additions  amount 
press.  Prof  Thomas  has  certainly  ^improved,"  as  ■  ioabout<teventy  pages, and  no  eibrt  has  been  spared 
well  as  added  lothis  Formulary,  and  has  rendered  it  I  to  include  in  them  all  the  recent  improvements.  A 
addiiionally  deaervlng  of  the  confidence  of  pharma- 1  work  of  this  kind  apitears  to  us  indispensable  to  the 
•eatists  and  physieians. — Jbn.  Journal qf  Pkaimuuy .     physician,  and  there  is  none  we  can  more  cordially 

We  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved  j'«con>n>«»><>—'^-  f,  Jcfumal  of  blodicin: 
edition  of  this,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  Bsefhl4     ^  .       ^  ..    .     ^      . 

works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pen.  ,,'^^*-*™*"/?,?  among  the  best  and  most  useful  com- 
It  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  will  be  found  pH-tions  of  the  present  day  will  be  found  the  work 
of  daily  usefulness  to  practitioners  of  medicine;  it  is  i  *>«'«'«  us,  which  can  have  been  produced  only  at  a 
better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  dispensaio  ,  ^^7  »'«■'  cjT*' «!  thought  and  labor.  A  short  de- 
riea.-Ss«l*«m  Mod.  and  Surg.  Journal.  ■  ■"«pt»on  will  suffice  ti.  show  that  we  do  not  put  too 

-,,  ...  .-,..,.  .  .,' high  an  estimate  on  this  MTork     We  are  not  coral- 

Ills  one  of  the  most  useftil  hooks  »  conntrv  praetl-  ^^^^i  of  the  existence  of  a  oarallel  work.  Its  value 
tloner  can  possibly  have— ifsrfiea  J  Ckronido.  ^|||  1,^  apparent  to  our  readers  from  toe  sketch  of 

This  is  awork  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  pages  its  contents  above  given.  We  strongly  recommend 
embracing  all  on  the  subject  of  preparing  and  admi     it  to  all  who  are  engaged  either  in  practical  modi 


ntstenna  medicines  that  can  be  desired  by  the  physi 
elan  and  pharmaceutiat —  Wtitem  Lanut. 

The  amountof  useful, every-day  matter. for  a  prac 


cine,  or  more  exclusively  with  its  litei ature.— >Lon<l. 
M«d.  Oazttto, 

A  very  useful  work,  aad  a  most  complete  compen* 


tlclng  physician,  is  really  immenac-Botiei*  Jf.d    d|„„  „n'the  subject  of  materia  raedlci.    We  kSow 
ana  5wfg.  jo%tmai.  „f  „o  work  in  our  language,  or  any  other,  so  oom- 

This  edition  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  re-    preheniive  in  all  its  details.— Lofufon  Lancet, 


]fl  REKRT   C.   LEA'S  MEDICAL 

QR08S  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

PtoI«hot  rf  Birisr]'  in  tte  iVSVmm  Mcdlml  CoU^a  of  Phlladalphia,  ft*. 

Enlk^ad  EdIHon.    Sow  Bakd^. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  STTKGERY  :  Pathological,  DiagDoetic,  Tberapeatio,  ud  Open- 

livB.     Illuvlnredby  over  Tbiktiin  Hukdbkii  Ekqraviiios.    Third  edil inn,  much  enUrged  uJ 
OTrofnlly  reviwd.     In  I»o  l«rge  and  beautifully  primed  royal  octavo  volumei),  of  2200  pafci; 
leather.     SISOO.     {Jtut  Itntd.) 
The  exhiiDFtion  within   five  yeari  of  rwo  larfi*  editions  ot  so  elahorale  and  cDDiprebeuir* 

want  whieb  extsled  of  a  complete  American  Sy*lem  of  Surgery,  pmenltiig  the  seieoce  ia  all  ill 
neceBHry  del  ails  and  in  all  it*  bnnchea.  Thai  M  taae  KDcceeded  in  Ifae  atletniil  to  nipplT  ilii>  WM 
ia  ehown  not  only  by  the  rapid  file  of  Ibe  work,  hut  af«o  by  the  very  Tavarable  manner  ut  whiek  it 
taae  been  received  by  tbe  orgaoi  ofibe  profea^ion  In  ihja  oouniry  and  ia  Eumpe,  and  byibetutlM 
a  Iranslelion  ii  now  preparing  id  Holland — a  mark  of  appreciation  not  oilen  beslDWcd  on  any  iria 

The  author  baa  not  been  inienaibte  to  the  klodDsai  (has  bealoired  npoB  faia  labors,  and  ianviiiM 
the  work  for  a  thin)  edition  he  haa  gpared  do  paina  to  rwder  it  worthy  ol  Ibe  farm-  with  which  * 
hai  been  received.  Every  portion  has  been  subjected  to  close  examination  and  reviaion ;  aay  M- 
eienciea  apparent  have  been  supplied,  and  the  results  o(  recent  progrets  in  tbe  science  and  art  o> 
aurgery  have  been  everywhere  introduced;  while  the  serleg  or  illuslnlions  faaa  been  Hill  fhnlw 


eolirged.  rendering  it  one  or  the  nioiit  Ihoroughly  illuslmed  works  ever  laid  befnre  the  profei 
To  iccommodale  thew  very  eilensive  additions,  the  form  of  the  wort  his  been  altered  lo  ■  royal 
octavo, 80  that  notwiihslanding  ihe  increase  in  the  mallei  and  value  of  Ibe  book,  its  sixe  wi.l  be  (tod 
more  convenient  than  before.  Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  prinliog  to  reader  tbe  typogrsphital 
execution  unexceptionable,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  to  prove  s  work  in  every  way  worthy  ri 
a  place  in  even  ihe  most  limited  library  of  tbe  priclitiooer  or  siudent. 

Has  Dr.  arouialiifaelorilr  rsIGlleit  Ikii  objeel?  |  sonreii  we  were  b^  on  neani  prepared  for  tlie  walk 
an annw'u'iKafiriiirtrTBl'TS ™ly  hilhegf™  j  Mrieri^ve^n^ 

embody  In  hli  pafes  the  opinions  and  piaotiee  of  [  perly  to  inrgerj  whieli  hia  uot  tBcniei  frum  ika 


au^eonainthiiandolhcregDntrieief  Rnrope.  Tha    iithoiidueabarr  nfnltenlioo.    Dr.  Griinhassip- 
isHill  has  been  a  work  otaoeh  epniplriHiew,  tlisi  it  I  plied  ■  wint  in  anigieil  JiUratDie  which  haj  hiat 

gery  which  have  emauted  from  &iglnli  oi  Conti-  |  aoomplete  piaetml  Creat'tae  apaaa '-    '"- 

nealal  aHthot*.  ll  has  been  jaslly  objected  Ihit  deparlmenli  As  Amerieiai,  we  ■' 
thesEhave  been  far  frnmconiptelsinniiDyeiienlia]  ,  aekievcnenli  as  iureeona,  we  are 
partlcuiiri,  manf  nf  Ihem  havini  been  deBeieBi  in    thanhrol  to  him  f'lr  liii  exlranrd  niT 


iniDIi  whleh  shoald  !  bBRslf— ff.  Y.  Riritit  mmd  B%ffal, 

'--'--—'  „.„„ 


[mportani  lo  Ike  Hi^eoi.  Dr.  Or™  has  avoldtci  1  !ki„'^,V™it'ilS''^nm£lB.  ■.  in  Znm'lHr'ki^i 
lhli.rr..(,aBdk»apr«liwedUieia««e.>oiplMew,,.k    'i'"/i';™™\^^^  "  •«eeia -C*«af. 

thalhaiyetlaiaed^fromlhepreisoBUiBscie«c.«i.a  "'f;*""'";''''7.''™-  ,  .,  ^  „  , 
Braelioe  of  ■Drier*.    IliiDni,atrietly  ipeikiBB.  n       «e  enanol  close  this  brief  aotiee  of  Dr.  8r«s>s 

tb«iafiffaialionlhatheniarrequirt(orbiittra»oiru.||er7wilb..nlajsin  drswiBg  Btlention  to  it.  ■>  we 
ofiBrgicaldiseasFi.  HKvingsaidKnioih.iliDiehi  .  i""  m  on' "mice  nfhii  first  editioa,  as  aa  evideace 
apiKai  suprtflnnus  to  idd  soulher  w.rdi  but  ii  i=  i  of  itieprogiemi  our  Amend  breliiFea  are  aakug 
only  die  lo  Dr.  OtoM  lo  sWlc  Ihit  be  hsi  fmbr»,rd  '^^,J,'(i'j;^'7'"°''  "  ','%"'h 'JJ^  **"'  "^'^ 
nnmbeiol  ongraviogi  from  Engli.h  anil  other  an-  ,  It  liai  beeo  ebaraeleriied  by  the  repreaegaiive 
Ihon.lllustratiTeollhepslhiilogymiOireHineol  nfj  press  and  hy  individual  anigeoBS  of  tke  higletl 
dreJnrigin>lwn«l-enti.  Thevrnrkallngetheri  •"""-"-     "      .      nm.  .n    .  »«.      .. 


p■trona|e.— LauIm  Loacil,  Sepl.  1,  lead. 
or  Dr.  Oroii's  trealiac  oa  Bargeiy  we  i 


ffieienlly  ovideat  fmia  Ike 


"the  Pkiladelpkia  pniili 


ofThV^iVil"  1  >'iyle'i'.r  Ihe^'iilho' 'a™  the'eah  "obV  I      We  arc  mocii  rralified  lo  be  abl*  •"  ."~.™  ■ 
lag  way  in  which  each  lubj^t  is  Ireated.— DuAffK    aew  eeitl'in  nf  this  Cyelopsdia  ol 


IB  of  Ban.  ry.    Coi 

remeiy  rapid  ■■ 


slyle'of  pnbliaalim,  Ihal  we  can  honeelly  reconi-  '  "'j^^'*^  "Jl  ',"  ,pt!I»? w^l  Vor''the"'t""li«Ke 
mend  il  as  the  best  work  <,f  the  fcmd  lo  be  ukro  Amj,ici»  imgeons,-.im(fie«a  M.rfVeoJ  fima, 
k<«iiiebylheTogl.gpraeliliOBer.-a-..M-J./«r,     '  „„j.  igga.  *  ^ 

loT'-ulleTIlid  wtrf^The  r'nuUtimThrclMhll  I  *  vaU.ble  and  even  neerssary  addillo.  to  tm 
I^"InVli"wr'Kr!'h"d'"e'p"'red'!ie"w  MpV'T  K  |  A  syslem  of  surgery  which  we  tkink'narinlM 
frealise  of  great  eioellenca  asd  originality  i  hni  wc  '  in  out  IsBgoagB.-Srii..*  Ai«fiMw  /a-rHJ. 

A  PRA.CnC*»Ii  IBEtLTlS?.  O^  ^0«Ki.Qi^  "Wi^^SS  IN  THE  AIH.PA8- 


AND   SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS.  17 


GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.).  M.  D. 
ProfcMor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medieal  Ck)llege  of  Philadelphia,  &o. 

ELExMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  edition,  thoroughly 

revised  and  greatly  improved.  lo  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  about  three 
hundred  and  fif\y  beautiful  illustratioos,  of  which  a  large  number  are  from  original  drawings, 
extra  cloth.    94  00. 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  the  Science  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  the  la»t  few  yearn  have 
rendered  essential  a  thorough  modification  of  this  work,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  correct  expo- 
nent of  the  present  state  of  the  subject.  The  very  careful  manner  in  which  this  task  has  been 
executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  U  has  undergone,  have  enabled  the  author  to  say  that 
**  with  the' many  changes  and  improvements  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  regarded  almost  aa 
a  new  treatise,'^  while  the  efforts  of  the  author  have  been  seconded  as  regards  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  the  American  press. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON   THE    DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PP08TATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $4  00. 

Philofophioal  in  <t«  design,  methodical  in  its  ar- 1  agree  with  ns,  that  there  is  no  if^ork  in  the  Finglith 
rangement, ample  and  soand  in  its  practical  details,  { ian||puage  which  can  make  any  just  pretensions  to 
it  may  in  truth  be  saia  to  leave  scarcely  anything  to  ;  be  its  equal. — N  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine 
be  dejired  on  so  important  a  subject.— So«im  Mtd        ^  volume  replete  with  truths  and  principles  of  tha 
•»*  '^•'''  Journal  atmo«t  value  in  the  investigation  of  these  diseases.— 

Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  i  American  Medieal  Jamfnal, 
practical  information  it  contains,  will,  we  thuk,] 


GRAY  (HENRY),  F.  R.  S., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  fte. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.      The  Drawings  by  H.  V. 

Caetbr,  M.  D.,late  Demonstrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital;  the  Dissections  jointly 
by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Cartbr.  Second  American,  from  the  second  revised  and  improved 
London  edition.  In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  pages,  with  388  large 
and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  S6  00;  leather,  raitfed  bands,  $7  00. 

The  speed  V  exhaustion  ot  a  large  edition  of  this  work  is  sufficient  evidence  that  its  plan  and  exe- 
cution have  been  found  to  present  superior  practical  advantages  in  facilitating  the  studv  of  Anato- 
my In  presenting  it  to  the  profession  a  secoiid.time,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity lo  supply  any  deficiencies  which  experience  in  its  use  had  shown  to  exist,  and  to  correct 
any  errors  ot  oetail,  to  which  the  first  edition  of  a  scientific  work  on  so  extensive  and  complicated 
a  science  is  liable.  These  improvements  have  resulted  in  some  increase  in  the  sixe  of  the  volume, 
while  twenty-six  new  wood-cuts  have  been  added  to  the  beautiful  series  of  illustrations  which 
form  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  work.  The  American  edition  has  been  passed  through  the  press 
tinder  the  supervision  of  a  competent  professional  man,  who  has  taken  every  care  to  render  it  in 
all  rciipects  accurate,  and  it  is  now  presented,  without  Bnf  increase  of  price,  as  fitted  to  maintain 
and  extend  the  popularity  which  it  has  everywhere  acquired. 

work  of  Mr.  Gray  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession,  feeling  certain  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  one  of  tne  moit  valuable  contributions  ever  made 


With  little  trouhle.  the  busy  practitioner  whose 
knowledge  ofnnatoroy  may  have  become  obscured  by 
want  of  practice,  may  now  resuscitate  his  former 
anatomical  lore,  and  be  ready  for  any  emergency . 
It  is  to  this  class  of  individuals,  and  not  to  the  stu- 
dent alone,  that  this  work  will  ultimately  tend  to 
be  of  mofft  incalculable  ad  vantace,  and  we  feel  sat- 
isfied that  the  library  of  the  medical  roan  will  soon 
be  considered  incomplete  in  which  a  copy  of  this 
work  does  nut  exist.-  Madras  Quarterlf  Journal 
of  Med.  Science^  July,  1861. 

This  edition  is  much  improved  and  enlarged,  and 
eoBtains  several  new  illustrations  by  Dr.  Westma- 
eott.  The  v«>lume  is  a  eomplete  companion  to  the 
dissecting-room,  and  saves  the  necessity  of  the  stu 
dent  potaessing  a  variety  of**  Manuals." — The  Lon- 
don Lancet,  Feb.  9,  1881. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise,  and  we  accordinaly  welcome  it  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  medical  literature.  Intermediate 
la  fulness  of  detail  between  the  treatises  of  Sjar- 
pey  and  of  Wilion,  its  characteristic  merit  lies  in 
the  number  and  excellence  of  the  engravings  it 
contains.     Most  of  these  are  original,  of   much 


to  educational  literature— iV.  Y.  Monthly  Review, 
Deo  1880. 

In  this  view,  we  regard  the  work  of  Mr.  Gray  as 
far  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  profession, 
uid  especially  of  the  student,  than  anv  treatise  on 
matomy  yet  published  in  thiscountry .  It  is  destined, 
we  believe,  to  supersede  ill  others,  both  as  a  manual 
>f  dissections,  and  a  standard  of  reference  to  the 
itudent  of  general  or  relative  anatomy.  —  N.  Y. 
Toumal  of  Medicine,  Nov.  1859. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  mode  of  illustration  adopted 
in  the  present  volume  cannot  but  present  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  student  of  anatomy.  To  the  zealous 
disciple  of  Vesalius.  earnestly  df^irous  of  real  im- 
provement, the  b<K)k  will  certainly  he  of  immense 
value;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  also  confess 
that  to  those  simply  desirous  of  "cramming'*  it 
will  be  an  undoubted  todsend.  The  peculiar  valae 
of  Mr.  Gray's  mode  of  illustration  is  nowhere  more 
markedly  evident  than  in  the  chapter  on  osteology, 
larger  than  ordinary  size,  and  adrofrahiy  executed  and  especially  in  those  portions  which  treat  of  the 
The  various  parts  are  also  lettered  after  the  plan  bones  of  the  head  and  of  thoir  development.  The 
adopted  in  Holden's  Osteology.  It  would  be  diffi-  study  of  these  parts  is  thus  made  one  of  comparative 
eult  to  over-estimate  the  advantages  offered  by  this  !  ease,  if  not  of  positive  pleasure:  and  those  bugbears 
mode  of  pictorial  illustration.  Sones,  ligaments, ,  of  the  student,  the  temporal  and  sphenoid  bones,  arc 
muscles,  nloodvessels,  and  nerves  are  each  in  turn    shorn  of  half  their  terrors.    It  is,  in  our  estimation, 


figured,  and  marked  with  their  appropriate  names; 


an  admirable  and  complete  text- book  for  the  student, 


thusenablingthestudeattoocmprehend,ata  glance,  and  a  useful  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner; 
what  would  otherwise  often  be  ignored,  or  at  any  :  its  pictorial  character  forming  a  novel  element,  to 
rate,  acquired  only  by  prolonged  and  irksome  an-  .  which  we  have  already  sufficiently  allademL. — m« 
plication.    In  conclusion,  we  heartily  commend  the    Jo%r%,  MsA.  Sei.^  Ju\i  ^^S^S^. 
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©1BS<)N»9  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY.  Eighth  edition,  improred  and  al- 
tered. Withthirty-fnorplatea.  Intwohandi«»me 
octuvo  volumea,  containing  about  l,fMX)  pagea, 
leather,  raited  band^.    S6  50. 

eARDNER'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the 
use  of  Stndenta  and  the  Prof^aaion.  In  one  royal 
Itmo.  yol.,  cloth,  pp.  396,  with  woodcnu.    81. 

©LUGE'S  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HIS- 
TOLOGY Tranalated,  with  Notea  and  Addi- 
tiona  by  JoaxPH  Lbidt,  M.  D.  In  one  volume. 
very  large  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth,  witb  33C 
copper- plate  figurea,  plain  and  colored,  S4  00. 

aUGHES'  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRAC 


TICE  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  OTHEl 
MODES  OP  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  IN  DIS- 
EASES OP  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART     Se- 

eond  edition  1  vol.  royal  Itfrac,  ex.  doth,  pp. 
304.    SI  tf5. 

HOLLAND'S  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  RE- 
FLECTIONS. From  the  third  London  editioa. 
In  one  handaorae  octavo  volame,  extra  cloth. 
•360. 

HORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HIS- 
TOLOGY. Eighth  edition.  Extenaiv^lyreviaed 
and  modified.  In  two  large  octavo  TOlanua,  ex- 
tra cloth,  of  more  than  lOOOpag ea,  vrith  or^t  9M 
illoatrationa.    S6  00. 


HILLIER  (THOMAS),   M.  O., 
Phyaician  to  the  Skin  Department  of  University'  College  Hospital ;  Physician  to  the  Uoipital  for  Sick 

Children,  &c.  Sec. 

HANDBOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  FOR  STUDENTS  AND   PRACTI- 

TIONEKS.    In  one  neat  royal  l'2mo.  volume,  of  ahout  300  pages,  with  two  piates»;  extra  cloth, 

price  $2  '^5.     (Now  Ready  ) 

From  trs  Author's  Psefacb. 

*(  My  object  has  been  to  fnrniah  to  ftudeut^  and  practitioners  a  trustworthy,  practical,  and  com- 
pendious treatise,  which  nhall  comprise  the  gte&ter  port  of  what  has  long  been  known  of  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  of  what  ha«  been  more  recently  brought  lo  lis^ht  by  English,  French,  and  German 
dermatologists,  a:«  well  as  to  embody  the  most  important  rcbults  oi  my  ownexper'enne  in  reiereuce 
lo  the^  diseases  " 

The  author's  position  both  as  a  lecturer,  wr'ter,  and  practitioner  in  this  department  of  m«'d*cine, 
IS  a  guarantee  of  his  ability  to  accomplish  his  object  in  presenting  aconden^ed  and  convenieut 
manual,  which  shall  comprise  all  that  the  general  practitioner  requires  for  his  guidance. 

A  text  book  well  adapted  to  the  student,  and  the  information  contained  in  it  shovra  the  author  to  be  •• 
niveau  with  the  acientific  medi:ine  of  the  day  — London  Lantety  Feb  25, 18(95. 

HAMILTON  (FRANK   H.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   FRACTURES   AND   DISLOCATIONS. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  750 
pages,  with  nearly  300  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  S?  *i5. 

The  early  demand  for  a  new  edition  of  this  work  shows  that  it  has  been  succewfn)  in  securing 
the  confidence  of  the  profession  as  a  standard  authority  for  consultation  and  reference  on  its  import- 
ant and  difficult  subject.  In  again  passing  it  through  the  press,  the  author  has  taken  the  opportu* 
nity  to  revise  it  carefully,  and  introduce  whatever  improvements  have  been  suggested  by  further 
experience  and  observation  An  additional  chapter  on  Gun-shot  Fractures  will  be  found  to  adapt 
it  still  more  fully  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 

Among  the  many  good  workers  at  surgery  of  whom  affections.  One  great  and  valuable  feature  in  the 
America  may  now  boast  not  the  leimt  is  Frank  Hast-  >  work  before  us  is  the  fact  that  it  comprises  all  the 
ings  Hamilton;  and  the  volume  before  us  isfwe  say  >  tmprovementa  introduced  into  the  practice  of  both 
it  with  a  paog  of  wounded  patriotism)  the  best  and  English  and  American  surgery,  and  though  far  fnim 
handiest  book  on  the  subject  in  the  Rcglish  Ian-  |  omitting  mention  of  our  continental  neighbors,  th« 
gunge.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  revie^v  of  it;  author  by  no  means  cneonragea  the  notion — but  too 
nearly  as  vain  to  seek  for  any  sins,  either  of  com-  I  prevalent  in  some  quarters— that  nothing  is  good 
mission  or  omission.  We  have  seen  no  work  on  unless  imported  from  France  or  Germany.  The 
practical  surgery  which  we  would  sooner  recom-  i  latter  half  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  eonaidera- 
mend  to  our  brother  aurgeona,  especially  those  of  tion  of  the  various  dislocations  and  their  appropn- 
*'  the  services,"  cr  those  whose  practice  lies  in  dis-  ate  treatment,  and  ita  merit  ia  fully  equal  to  that  of 
tricta  where  a  man  haa  necessarily  to  rely  on  his  the  preceding  portion. — Th*  LotuUm  LantetyhLny  i^ 
own  unaided  resources.    The  practitioner  will  find    I860. 

in  it  directions  for  nearly  every  possible  acnoent,  ^  j,  emphatically  rA«  book  upon  the  subjreta  of 
eaaily  found  and  comprehended ;  and  much  picaaant  ^^ich  It  treata,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will 
rending  for  him  to  muse  over  m  the  after  con. idera-  continue  ao  to  be  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
tionofliiBcaaea.— £dtf»6iirgAM«d./o«r«  Feb. 1861.    When  we  aay,  however,  that  we  believe  it  will  at 

Thia  ia  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  aurgery  of  i  once  take  its  place  as  the  best  book  for  eonsnltatioa 
most  important  aflectiuns,  ana  is  the  more  welcome,  by  the  practitioner;  and  that  if  will  form  the  most 
inasmuch  as  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  possess  <  complete,  available,  and  reliable  guide  in  emcrgea- 
a  single  complete  treatiFC  on  Fractures  and  Dislo-  ciesof  every  nature  connected  with  itssobjecta;  and 
cationsin  the  Knglish  language.  It  has  remained  for  i  also  that  the  student  of  surgery  may  make  it  his  text- 
our  American  brother  to  produce  a  complete  treatise  book  with  entire  confidence,  and  with  pleasure  alao, 
upon  the  subject,  and  bring  together  in  a  convenient '  from  its  agreeable  and  easy  sty le— we  think  oar  own 
form  those  alterations  and  improvements  that  have  i  opinion  may  be  gathered  aa  to  ita  value.— B»<iMi 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  treatment  of  theae    Mtdieal  and  Surgical  Journal ,  Rlarch  1, 1860. 

HODGE  (HUQH   L.).>M.  D., 
Profeaaor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diaeases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  kt. 

ON   DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN,  including  Displacements  of  the 

(Jterus.    With  original  illustrations.    In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  500 
pages,  extra  cloth.    S3  75. 


Thia  contribution  towardathe  elucidation  of  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  some  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  women,  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  favor 
able  reception  from  the  medical  profession.  The 
character  of  the  parti'»ul:ir  maladies  of  which  the 
work  before  us  treats;  their  frequency,  variety, and 
obscntity :  the  amount  of  malaise und  even  of  actual 


recur — these,  taken  in  connection  with  the  entire 
oi>mpetency  of  the  author  to  render  a  correct  ae> 
«!ount  of  their  nature,  their  causes,  and  their  appro- 
priate management — his  ample  experience,  his  ma- 
tured judgment,  and  his  perfect  conacientiouancss 
invest  this  publication  with  an  interect  and  value  to 
which  few  of  the  medical  treatiaea  of  a  recent  date 
can  lay  a  atronger,  if,  perchance,  an  eqnal  claim.— > 


■nffcTing  by  wV\c\i  Ibey  axe  Vnvaxlably  attended;  I  can  lay  a  atronger,  if,  perchance,  an  < 
their  obtlinaev,  the  dimcuWy  w\\.VwYi\cYi  \.\we|  ^xti\  Am.  Jou^.  MUd.  S«U«m«^  Jan.  1861. 
overcome,  and  lheiTdiipo.\Xwii%,^%\Tiaii^%%i^vxiXo\  x     c        vx.^^ 

The  Ulustraliouft  v\iVc\i  ate  a\\  on%Viva\,aT*  to.>wv\o^\«i\l^x\xivai«.^S.'c«.^.\v^\\V^ 


AND   SCIENTIFIC?   PUBLICATIONS.  1» 

HODGE  (HUGH   L.),  M.  D., 

Lat«  Profenor  of  Midwifery,  Ac  in  the  17niT(ir«iit7  of  Penn^lTania. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.     In  one  large  anarto 

volume  ofo/er  5r)0  j»ge»t  with  one  hundred  and  fifiy-ei^ht  figure!*  on  thirty  two  beautifully  exe- 
cuted lithographic  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cut«  in  the  text.    $14  00.     (Jtut  Issued,) 

Thi!»  work,  embodying  the  resalta  of  an  extenitive  practice  for  more  than  forty  year;*,  cannot  fail 
to  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  thi»  department  of  medicine.  The  author'a 
ponitioQ  a^  one  of  che  highest  authorities  on  the  t^ubject  in  this  country  is  well  known,  and  the  fruit 
uf  his  ripe  experience  and  long  observation,  caremlly  matured  and  elaborated,  must  serve  as  an 
invaluable  text-book  for  the  student  and  an  unfhiling  counsel  for  the  practitjooer  in  the  emergencies 
which  so  frequently  arise  in  obstetric  practice. 

The  illustrations  form  a  novel  feature  in  the  work.  The  lithographic  plates  are  all  original, 
and  to  insure  their  absolute  accuracy  they  have  all  been  copied  from  photographs  taken  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  In  ordinary  obstetrical  plates,  the  positions  of  tbc  foetus  are  represented  by  dia- 
gramt  or  sections  of  the  patient,  which  are  of  course  purely  imaginary,  and  their  correctness  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  matter  of  chance  with  the  artist.  Tht'ir  beauty  as  pictures  is  thereby  increased 
without  corresponding  utility  to  the  student,  as  in  practice  he  must  for  the  most  part  depend  for  his 
diagnosis  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  ftstal  i*kull  and  the  pelvic  bones  of  the  mother.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  the  points  upon  which  he  is  in  future  to  rely,  should  form  the  basis  of  his 
instruction,  and  consequently  in  the  preparation  of  the>e  illustrations  the  skeleton  has  alone  been 
ii«ed,  and  the  aid  of  photography  invoked,  by  which  a  series  of  representations  has  been  secured  of 
the  strictest  and  most  rigid  accuracy.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  value  thus  added  to  the  very  full 
detai's  on  the  subject  of  the  Mechanism  of  Labour  with  which  the  work  abounds 

It  may  be  added  that  no  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  ot 
the  volume  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  teachings  it  contains. 


HABER8HON  <8.  O.),  M.  D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  and  Leeturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeaties  at  Ony *b  Hospital,  Ae. 

PATHOLOGICAL   AND   PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  CiECUM.  AND  INTES- 
TINES. With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  312  pogev,  extim 
eloth.    ^  So, 

HOBLYN  (RICHARD  O.),  M.  O. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  new  American  edition.  Revised,  with  numerous  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  **  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scienoee."  In  one  large 
royal  l2mo.  volume,  cloth,  of  over  500  double  columned  pages.    %l  50. 

To  both  practitioner  and  student,  we  recommend  ,  use;  erabraeing  every  department  of  medical  seienea 
this  dictionary  as  beiM  convenient  m  size,  accurate  .  down  to  the  very  latest  date.— >Wc«f«f»  Lemctt. 
In  definition,  and  saflRciently  full  and  cimiplet©  for       Hoblyn»s  Dictionary  has  long  been  a  fivonte  with 
ordinary  consultation  -rAar/«»io«  Mtd.  Joutn.        .  „,     ^'j,  ^^e  best  b«»ok  of  definitions  we  have,  and 

We  know  of  no  dictionary  better  amazed  and  ,  ought  always  to  be  upon  the  student's  table.— 
adapted.  Itisnntrncumbered  with  the obsoleteterms  j  Somtksm  Mtd.afid  Surg.  Journal. 
of  a  bygone  age,  but  it  contains  all  that  are  now  in 


JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  ftc. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  With  one  hundred  and  seventeen  illustrations.  Third  and  revised  Ameri- 
can, with  additions  from  the  secono  London  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
cloth,  of  455  pages.    $3  W5. 

Seven  yearn  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this  standard  work,  verv 
considerable  additions  have  been  found  necessnry  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to  the  advance  of' ophthal- 
mic science  The  introduction  of  the  onhthalmoMCopt^  has  resulted  in  adding  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  pathology  of  the  diseai^es  of  the  eye,  particulurly  of  its  more  deeoly  seated  tis!!>ue^,  and 
c<»r responding  improvements  in  medical  treatment  and  operative  procedures  nave  been  introduced. 
All  these  matters  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  add,  bearing  in  mind  the  character  of  the  volume  as  a 
condensed  and  practical  manual  To  accommodate  this  unavoidable  increase  in  the  sixe  of  the  work, 
its  form  has  been  changed  from  a  duodecimo  to  an  octavo,  and  it  is  preeented  as  worthy  a  continu- 
ance of  the  favour  which  has  been  bestowed  on  former  editions. 

A  complete  series  of  "test-types*'  for  examining  the  aocommodating  power  of  the  eye,  will  be 
found  aa  important  and  useful  addition. 


JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.R.8.,  &  EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKINQ,  M.D., 

Assistant  fhysiciansand  Lecturers  \n  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    First  American  Edition. 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engravings.    In  one  large  and 
beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  extra  cloth.    S3  «K). 

As  a  concise  text-book,  eontainiai;,  in  a  condensed  ,  obliged  to  clean  fromagreatnnmber  of  monographs, 
form,  a  complete  outline  of  what  is  known  in  the  and  the  field  was  so  extensive  that  but  few  ciiltivateo 
domain  of  Pathological  Anatomy, it  is  perhaps  the  it  with  any  decree  of  success.  As  a  simple  work 
best  work  in  the  Knclish  language.  Its  great  merit  of  reference,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
consists  in  its  completeness  and  nrevltyf  and  in  this  student  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  should  be  am 
respect  it  supplies  a  great  desideratum  in  oar  lite-  every  phyiioian's  abrary.— R^««lsniL«fiC4(. 
ratare.    Heretofore  tne  student  of  pathology  was  I 
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KIRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.  D.» 

Oemonatrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew'!  HoapitaL&e. 

A    MANUAL   OF   PHYSIOLOGY.      A  new  American,  from  the  third  and 

improved  London  edition.    With  two  hundred  illustrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  586.    $2  25. 


This  if  a  new  and  very  much  improved  edition  of 
Dr.  Kirkes'  well-kni>wn  Handbook  of  Physiology. 
It  combines  conciieneii  with  completeness,  and  is, 
therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  consultation  by  the 
busy  practitioner. — D*U>lin  Quarttrlf  Journal. 

One  of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  wc 
possess— presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  the  sci- 
ence as  tne  student  requires  during  hisattendnnct* 
upon  a  course  of  lectures^  or  for  reference  whilst 
preparing  for  examination.--  Am.  Mtdical  Journal 

Us  excellence  is  in  its  oompactness,  its  clearness, 


and  its  carefully  cited  authorities.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  of  text-books.  These  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Kirkesand  Paget,  have  the  gift  of  telling  os  what 
we  want  to  know,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  tell  as  all  they  know^-^Boston  Mtd  a»d  Surg. 
Journal. 

For  the  student  beginning  this  stady,  and  the 
practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refresh  his 
memory^  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  eonlaias  all 
that  it  IS  important  to  know. — Ckarlost&u  tUd. 
Journal 


KNAPP'S TECHNOLOGY;  or, Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited  bv  Dr. 
Ronalds,  Dr.  Richabdsor,  and  Prof.  w.  R. 
Johnson.  In  two  handsome  8vo.  vols  ,  extra  cloth, 
with  about  500  wood-  engravings.    S6  00. 


LAYCOrK'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PR  I  NO- 
PLCS  AND  METHODS  OP  MEDICAL  OB- 
SERVATION AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Use 
of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Practitioners. 
In  one  royal  ISmo.  volume,  extra  cloth.  Price fl. 


LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHCEA.     By  M.  Lallimand.    Translated  and  edited  bv 

HsNRY  J  McDouoALL.     Third  American  edition.    To  which  is  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  VESlCULiE  SEMINALES;  andthkib  associated  organs.  With  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  Urethral  Mucous  Membrane.  By  Maulii 
Wilson,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  ofabout  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.  92  75. 

LA   ROCHE  (R.),   M.  D.,  &c. 
lELLOW  FEVER,  oonsidered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiol(^cal,  and 

Therapeutical  Relations.  Including  a  Sketch  of  the  Disease  as  it  has  occurred  itf  Philadelphia 
from  1699  to  1854,  with  an  examination  of  the  connections  between  it  and  the  fevers  known  imder 
the  same  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  well  as  in  tropical  regions.  In  two  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.    97  00. 


We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  this 
very  disease,  now  prevailing  in  our  city,  to  do  more 
than  eive  this  cursory  notice  of  what  we  consider 
as  undoubtedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical 
publication  our  country  has  yet  produced  But  in 
view  of  the  Btartlincr  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malif^- 
nant  and  unmanageable  disease  o(  modern  times. 
has  fur  several  years  been  prevailing  in  our  country 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no 


longer  confined  to  either  large  or  small  eities,  bat 

Eenetrates  country  villsges^  plantations,  and  fara- 
ouses;  that  It  is  treatedwitn  scarcely  better  sne- 
cess  now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  that  there 
is  vast  mischief  done  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  know* 
ledge  in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  m  view  of  the  pro- 
bability that  a  majority  of  southern  physicians  will 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  this 
able  and  comprehensive  treatise  will  be  very  f  eae- 
rally  read  in  the  south. — Memphis  Mtd.  R»cord$r. 


BY  THI  SAMI  AUTHOR. 


PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiolodcal,  with  Au- 
tumnal Fever:*,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Exii^tence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    Sd  00. 


LEHMANN   (C.  Q.) 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Translated  from  the  second  edition   by 

George  E.  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  ChemiMry 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illustrations  Heleoted  from 
Funke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Complete  in  two  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illus- 
trations.   16  00. 


The  most  important  contribution  as  yet  made  lo 
Physiological  Chemistry. — Am.  Journal  M*d.  Sci- 
ifteej,  Jan.  18M. 


The  work  of  Lehnuinn  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
most  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa- 
tion extant  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 
it  treats. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  Mtdieai  Seienet. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

MANUAL  OP  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.      Translated  from  the  Gennan, 

with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essav  oq  Vital 
Force,  by  Professor  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illus- 
trations on  wood.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, extra  cloth,  of  336  pages.    S2  25. 

LUDLOW  (J.  L.),  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OP    EXAMINATIONS   upon   Anatomy,   Physiology,   Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  To 
which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended 
and  enlarged.     With  .T70  illustrations.     In  one  handsome  royal  l2mo.  volume,  of  S]b  large 


page?",  extra  cloth,  S3  20. 

We  know  of  no  better  coiupanion  for  the  student 
ditring  the  hours  spent  in  the  lecture  room,  or  to  re- 
ftt§ht  at  a  glanoO)  his  memory  of  the  various  topics 


trammed  into  his  head  by  the  various  professors  to 
whom  he  is  compelled  to  listen. — ITuMni  LsMttl. 
May,  1857. 


AND  SCIENTTFIC    PUBLICATIONS.  21 

LYONS  (ROBERT  D.>,    K.  O.  C, 
Late  Patholof  iat  in-chief  U>  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea,  &o. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER;  or,  selections  from  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Fever. 

Being  part  of  a  course  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  963 
page»,  extra  cloth ;  S2  25.    (Jtut  Issued.) 

This  is  an  admirable  work  upon  the  most  remark- 
able and  most  important  class  of  diseases  to  whicl 
mankind  are  liable— ilf«d.  Joum.  of  N.  Carolina 
May,  1861. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Dr. 


Lyons'  work  on  Ftvtr  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  enhance 
the  author's  previous  well-earned  repacation,as  a 
Jilirent,  carefal,  and  accn^'ate  observer. — British 
aita.  Jovmalf  March  9, 1861. 


MONTGOMERY  (VY.  F.),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c.,* 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Qneen's  Collie  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  Ac. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OP  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papera  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition.  With  two  exquisite  colored  platea,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  600  pages.    $3  75. 

A  book  unusaally  rich  in  practical  suggestions. —  i  fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  classical  is  our  author's 
Am  Journal  Med.  Seief»e«ji,  Jan.  1857.  !  style;  and  one  forgets,  in  the  renewed  charm  of 

These  several  RUbjects  so  interesting  in  them-  I'very  paee,  that  It,  and  every  line,  and  eyerv  wprd 
•elves,  and  so  important,  every  one  of  tHem,  to  the  I  ^as  been  weiglied  and  reweighed  through  years  of 
most  delicate  and  preciois  of  iocial  relations,  wm-  ,  5!J^P*'*f"*?  *  **»»^  this  is  of  all  others  tlie  book  of 
trolling  often  the  honor  and  domestic  peace  of  a  '  0»>«^^"c  Law,  on  «Msh  of  its  several  topics ;  on  all 
family;  the  legitimacy  of  oifspring,  or  the  life  of  its  P«»nt«  conn.cted  with  pregnaincy ,  to  be  everywhere 
parent  are  all  treat^  with  an  elegance  of  diction,  received  as  a  manual  of  special  jurisprudence,  at 
Nlness  of  ill  ustrations,  acutcnessiTnd  justice  of  rea-  ?«»««  announcmg  fact,  aifording  argument,  establish- 
soning,  unparalleled  in  ibstelrics,  and  unsurpassed  in  »°K  precedent,  .ind  governing  alike  the  juryman,  ad- 
■ediciiie.    The  reader»s  interest  can  ncvet  fliig,  so  :  ^o««'e»  ««<»  judge.  -iV.  A.  md.-Cktr.  Rtvuw. 


MEIGS  (CHARLES  D.),  M.  D., 
Lately  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.     Fourth  edition,  revised 

and  improved.    With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illustrations.  In  one  beautifully  printed  octave 
volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  large  pages,  extra  cloth,  S500. 

From  the  Author's  Prsfacb. 

"  (n  this  edition  1  have  endeavored  to  amend  the  work  by  changes  in  its  form  ;  by  careful  cor- 
rections of  many  exprei^sious,  and  by  a  few  omissions  and  some  additions  asto  the  text. 

**The  Student  will  find  that  I  have  recast  the  article  on  Placenta  Prsevia,  which  I  was  led  to  do 
out  of  my  desire  to  notice  certain  neyr  modes  of  treatment  which  I  regarded  as  not  only  ill  founded 
as  to  the  philosophy  of  our  department,  t>ut  dangerous  to  the  people. 

<*  In  changing  the  form  of  my  work  by  dividing  it  into  paragraphs  or  sections,  numbered  from  I 
to  959,  1  thuugnt  to  prchcnt  to  the  reader  a  oommon-pluce  book  of^the  whole  volume  Such  a  table 
of  contents  ought  to  prove  both  convenient  and  useful  to  a  Student  while  attending  public  lectures.'* 

A  work  which  ha^  enjoyed  so  exteni^ive  a  reputation  and  has  been  received  with  such  ^neral 
favor,  requires  only  the  assurance  that  the  author  has  labored  assiduously  to  embody  in  his  new 
edition  whatever  has  been  found  necessary  to  render  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced 
frtate  of  the  subject.  Both  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  and  as  a  reliable  work  of  reference  for 
the  practitioner,  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  worthy  a  continuance  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  previous  editions. 

BY  THI  8AMK  AUTHOR. 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR   REMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Lee- 

tures  to  his  Class     Fourth  and  Improved  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octave 
volume,  extra  cloth,  oi  over  700  pages.      S5  00. 

In  other  respects,  in  our  estimation,  too  much  can*  which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  volume  to  tha 

not  be  said  in  praise  of  this  work.    Ic  a^unds  with  attention  of  the  reader. — Ranking**  Abstract. 

beautiful  passages,  and  for  conciseness,  for  origin-  ■>       ^                                  »...._.  ^ 

ality.  snd  for  all  that  is  commendable  in  a  worf  on  Itcontams  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge, 

the  diseases  of  females,  it  i» not  excelled,  and  pro-  ^J  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 

b*bly  not  eoualled  in  the  English  language.    On  the  '^«  experience  of  maay  years— D«*J»»  Quartsrlf 

whole,  we  know  of  no  wort  on  the  diseases  of  wo-  '•«•*«•• 

men  which  we  can  so  cordially  commend  to  the  Full  of  important  matter,  conveyed  in  a  ready  and 

student  bnd  practitioner  as  the  one  before  us. — Ohio  agreeaDle  manner..— 5f.  Louis  Mta.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal  _.                    ^ .      ^  ^ 

-,.     .     .      r  »».    »-     I,            ..I.      ,   ^    ..1  There  IS  an  off-hand  fervor,  aglow,  and  a  warm- 

The  body  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  sttentive  con-  aeartedness  infecting  the  effort  o?  Dr.*Meigs,  which 

8  deration,  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  i,  entirely  captivaifng,  and  whiSh  absolutely  hur- 

eleyer^  thoughtful,  and  sagacious  physician.    Dr.  ,!„  the  reader throagfiVrom  beginning  to  end.    Be- 

Meigs^s  letters  on  the  diseases  of  ilie  external  or-  .Wes,  the  book  teems  with  sSlid  instractioa,  and 

gaas,  contain  many  mterestmg  and  rare  cases,  and  ^  ^^.^^  n^^  ^^ry  highest  evidence  of  ability,  vix., 

many  instructive  observations.    We  Uhe  our  feave  the  clearness  with  which  the  informs tion^i  p»-' 

of  Dr.  Mcigs,  with  a  high  opinnm  of  his  talents  and  .ented.    We  kn.iw  of  no  better  test  of  one>s  onSer- 

"^*?*'i^X:Z,'^*'  ^'^'*'*  '"^  *"•'•*»»  aSidteo^Ckt-  4tanding  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 

rurgieai  Revisw.  af  lucidly  explaining  it.    The  most  elomentory.as 

Every  chapter  is  replete  with  practical  instrnc-  well  as  the  obscurest  sabjeeu,  under  the  pencil  of 

tion,aad  bearstheirapressof  being  the  composition  Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  omtlm 

of  an  acute  and  expertrnced  mind .    There  is  a  terse-  such  hold  relief,  as.  to  prodaee  distmet  impresaiOBS 

Bess,  and  at  the  same  time  an  accuracy  in  his  de-  upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  tha  reader.— 21te 

■eription  oi  sy  mptoasi  and  in  the  rules  for  diagnosis,  CrW/ssian  Msd.  Joutnai, 
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KIRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.  0.» 

OemonBtrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew*!  Hotpital,  ft«. 

A    MANUAL   OF   PHYSIOLOGY.      A  new  American,  from  the  third  ind 

improved  London  edition.    With  two  hundred  iliustrationt.    In  one  large  and  handsome  roytl 
12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  586.    $2  25. 

Thit  U  a  new  and  very  mueh  improved  edition  of 
Or.  Kirkei*  well-known  Handbook  of  Physiology. 
It  combine!  eonciienes!  with  completenes!,  and  is, 
therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  coniultation  by  the 
baiy  practitioner. — Dublin  Quarttrlf  J<mmal. 

One  of  the  very  best  handbook!  of  Phyiioiogy  w( 
poiieii— presenting  ju!t  such  an  outline  of  the  sci> 
ence  ai  the  itndent  requires  during  his  attendance 
upon  a  course  of  lectures^  or  for  reference  whilst 
preparing  for  examination.-*  Am.  Medical  Journal 

Its  exeellence  is  in  its  compaetness,  its  clearness, 


and  its  carefully  cited  aathorities.  It  is  the 
convenient  of  text-books*  These  gentlemeaf  Meam. 
Kirkesand  Paget,  have  the  gift  of  telling  as  wkst 
we  want  to  know,  without  thinking  it  neeesMry 
to  tell  us  all  they  know.-^Bos(o»  Mbd  mrndSurg. 
Journal. 

For  the  student  beginning  this  stndy,  and  the 
practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refresh  kit 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  eootaias  til 
that  it  IS  important  to  know. — CkmrloMtou  MM. 
Journal 


KNAPP*8 TECHNOLOGY;  or, Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited  bv  Dr. 
Ronalds,  Dr.  Ricbabdsom,  and  Prof.  w.  R. 
Johnson.  In  two  handsomi  8vo.  vols  ,  extra  cloth, 
with  about  500  wood-  engravings.    S6  00. 


LAYCOrK»S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINa- 
PLCS  AND  METHODS  OP  MEDICAL  OB- 
SERVATION AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Ui! 
of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  PractitioBen. 
In  one  royal  ISmo.  volume,  extra  cloth.  Prieetl. 


LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,   AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHCEA.     By  M.  Lallemand.    Translated  and  edited  by 

Hbnry  J  McDouGALL.     Third  American  edition.    To  which  is  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  V£SlCULu£  SEMINALES;  andtheib  associated  organs.  With  special  nkt' 
ence  to  the  Morbid  Secretionti  of  the  Prostatic  and  Urethral  Mucous  Membrane.  By  Makih 
Wilson,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.  $2  75. 

LA   ROCHE  (R.),   M.  D.,  &c. 
FELLOW  FEVER,  oonsidered  in  its  Hbtorical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  tnd 

Therapeutical  Relations.  Including  a  Sketch  of  the  Disease  as  it  has  occurred  iif  Philadelphii 
from  1699  to  1854,  with  an  examination  of  the  connections  between  it  and  the  fevers  Inaown  under 
the  same  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  well  as  in  tropical  regions.  In  two  large  ifid 
handsome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.    $7  00. 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, 
by  dsy  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  this 
very  disease,  now  prevailing  in  our  city,  to  do  more 


than  eive  this  cursory  notice  of  what  we  consider 
as  undoubtedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical 
publication  our  country  has  yet  produced  But  in 
view  of  the  start! infr  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malig- 
nant and  unmanaKcable  disease  of  modern  times, 
has  for  several  years  been  prevailing  in  our  country 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no 


longer  confined  to  either  large  or  amall  cities,  bat 

Eenetrates  country  villages,  plantations,  and  fani- 
ouses;  that  it  is  treated  with  scarcely  better  sse- 
cess  now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  that  there 
is  vast  mischief  done  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  know* 
ledge  in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  in  view  of  the  pro- 
bability that  a  majority  of  southern  ph y sic isns will 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  this 
able  and  comprehensive  treatise  will  be  very  gtmo- 
rally  read  m  the  south. — MetnpkiM  M*d.  Htterdtr. 


BY  THB  SAMS  AI7THOR. 

PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiolorical,  with  Au- 
tumnal Feverst,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  In  OM 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    Sd  00. 

LEHMANN   (C.  Q.) 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Translated  from  the  second  edition  by 

Georob  E.  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Profei*!*or  of  Cbemisiry 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illustrations  selected  froB 
Punke'9  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Complete  in  two  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  himdred  illu- 
trations.    $6  00. 


The  most  important  contribution  as  yet  made  to 
Physiological  Chemistry. — Am.  Journal  Mtd.Sti' 
mee;,  Jan.  18M. 


The  work  of  Lehmann  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
most  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa- 
tion extant  on  eviry  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 
it  treats. — Edinburgh  J oumai  of  Mtdieai  Seienet, 

BY  THB  SAMB  AUTHOR. 

MANUAL  QP  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.      Translated  from  the  German, 

with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essav  od  Vital 
Force,  by  Professor  Samubl  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Penn^ylvania.  Withilln*- 
trations  on  wood.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  3j6  pages.    S2  35. 

LUDLOW  (J.  L.),  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OP    EXAMINATIONS   upon  Anatomy,   Physiology,  SuigeiT, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Obi-itetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  To 
which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended 
and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  816  largt 
pagef ,  extra  cloth,  (3  25. 

We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  student  I  crammed  into  his  head  by  the  various  professon  to 
dojring  the  hoars  speal  la  iVie  Veciuce  room^  or  to  re- 1  whom  he  is  compelled  to  listen. — Wtsum  Ltmuit 
fresh,  at  a  glanoe,  hit  mein.017  ol  \^x«  v«x'vovk.%\Ai^\&%\^vi  ^  Vc&7 « 


AND  UCIEIiTTFIC   P  U  BL  lOATlOHS.  31 

LYONS  (ROBERT  D.<,   K.  C.  C, 
Lale  PilhDirxlit  [D-cklsf  to  tk«  Biltiik  Arn|F  to  tht  Cdmea,  ka. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER;  or.  F«lect)onfl  from  a.  course  of  Lectnrea  on  Fever. 

Being  pan  of  ■  rourre  of  Theory  and  Pruclice  of  Medicjoe.     In  aoe  oeat  oclavo  volume,  of  303 
pagCB,  eilracloihi  S3'^.    (Jml littud.) 

-■■--'  I'---—      ■■'-■wortwlilch  cunutrailloeDhuca 

, jrorloo*  wslt-nrned  mpnulifin,  ■■  ■ 

iiliraal,  carcral,  ud  utatu  obtetvti —Briiiik 


iililBal,  carcral,  ud  ututu 
Vtd.  J»mal,  Uateh  3,  IStl. 


MONTQOMERY  (W.  F.),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  t.  A.,  ttc.,- 

Pmfeiicir  uf  Midwifer;  id  Ibe  KiDK  ud  diiKii'i  CoLJege  or  PhyiieiU)  In  Ireland,  As. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREQNANCr. 

Wilb  some  olbcr  Pipera  w  Subjecls  connected  wilh  Midwirpry.    From  Iha  wcond  &nd  enlarged 

EoffliDh  edilioa.     WiLb  two  Eiquiaile  colored  plawa,  and  numeroua  wood-cuu.     In  one  Tery 

bandiiome  oclavo  volume,  exlre  clolh,  of  nearly  QOO  page*.    S3  75. 

A  book  SDMnilly  Tltb  is  pnctical  •aiasilioiu^  i  (leih,  ud  viiorDgi,  ud  elaaaisal  li  our  aallioi'a 
Aw%  Jtumal  M,d.  Sciiiui., Jan.  IS5T.  !  ilylej  (ad  onr  rnrfeta,  m  the  lancwcd  eliarm  of 

The«  KVerat  Kabjeeu  lo  inlerEiIiu  in  Uom-  '"^Bwe.'hiit  II,  aBdeverTliae,  and  overr  wprd 
■liVM,  and  » imponanl,  every  una  of  iFem,  10  tbe  '  "•■  •""  *">«"'«  "«  f^'S'K""'  '"""'*"  "L"',.'  "J 
■oel  delieau  aa/pieclwia  of  (ocial  relaliou,  cue-  ,  E,"!^  '""  •  ""'  ^K^Ui. ""  *"''■,"  'V  '™*  "i! 
fHiailJ;  Ike  l«i<lnaBv  of  nriprlnii,  or  IbSlife  of  ita    iwiat.  ™n«led  will.  pregDHncy,  to  be  everj-wbore 

Brest  are  all  trealai  with  an  el^er  of  dietioa,  i  "«"»«!  "  •  """'  <>'  epwW  Jari^rudenee,  at 
!B«aaafiiiBilratioBa,aeBleoeMaad)auieeorrea-  paceanai.aneiagraet.aflinlingMiBnieiit.eilabliah. 
toBlnc,BBparallelediDobitetrica,BBdBiiinrpaaeedia  io* l>'«e«lMt,  ■'O'J II"«ralii«»libe  the  JBryman. ad- 
Mdi^e.    The  reader'.  iBlereit  can  never  a»«,  M   »«■'». "'  ladge.  _  JV.  A.  Mtd-Ckir.  Knit*. 


Latrly  etottm 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.  Fourth  edttioii,  re  vised 
and  improved  Wiih  one  hundred  aiid  iwenty-nineilluKiralione.  In  one  beauliftill]>  printed  oclav* 
volume,  of  seven  taundred  and  (hirty  large  pfit,  exira  cloth,  $500. 

Fbom  thi  Authok'b  Palrici. 

"  Id  tfai*  edilion  1  hare  endeavored  to  amend  the  work  by  chaiwai  in  Us  form  ;  by  careful  cor- 
nctioni<  u(  many  Fipre-iiiiiiii,  nnd  by  a  few  umlMion*  and  Home  addillont  asio  Ihe  leu. 

•<  Tbe  SLudeni  will  And  thai  I  have  recael  the  article  oa  Plii'xniB  Prievia,  which  I  was  led  to  do 
oul  ol  my  desire  10  noliee  cerlsin  neyv  modes  of  ire.iment  which  1  regarded  bo  not  only  ill  lounded 
as  lo  the  philosophy  of  our  depBrlment,  t>ul  dengeruus  lu  ihe  people. 

"  In  rhangine  Ihe  fiirm  of  my  wort  by  dividing  i(  into  paraxraphs  or  seclioas.  numbered  from  1 
lo  0.19, 1  tbLiiighl  lu  pre>en1  In  Ihe  reader  a  commofl-pliioe  buolioflhe  whole  volume  Such  a  table 
of  conleni*  ought  lo  prove  bolb  ci^nvrnienr  and  neeliii  (o  aSludeni  while  ailendiiig  public  lectures." 

A  work  which  ha>  enjoyed  so  extensive  a  repulalion  and  ban  been  received  with  >ucb  general 
(kvvr,  require*  only  the  ah«urance  ihat  Ihe  author  has  lubored  assiduously  to  embody  in  hm  new 
•diiion  wbBtever  baa  been  luund  necessary  to  reudar  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced 
Mate  of  the  subject.  Both  an  s  teilbuok  for  the  mudenl  and  as  a  leliihle  work  nf  relerence  for 
Ihe  pivcliiinner.  ii  is  iherefoie  to  he  hoped  [hat  the  volume  will  be  found  worthy  a  conlinuauoe  o< 
the  oonfldenee  reposed  in  pteviou*  ediiions. 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Scries  of  Lo«. 

tures  lo  his  Class      Fourth  and  Improved  edilion.     In  one  lain  and  beautiliilly  prinled  octave 
volume,  eilra  cloth,  ol  over  TOO  pages.      tS  DO. 

)f  the  (eailer^JU 


beaBlifHl  passage*,  ajnil  for  Bogdseneas,  ftir  nrlgiB-  ,,       .                                   .               .,         .   , 

■lity,  and  for  Jl  that  is  commeBdabla  In  a  worlT  on  "eoBUini .  vaiianmini  of  ptaetiesi  Unowledge, 

theifiseast.  nf  rrmalei,ltirnotexeel]ed,Bndpr».  ?  one  who  hn.  aeeuraieiy  ntservrd  aud  reialnej 

hrtlv  Bol  eaBallad  in  the  Gagllah  laBgnage.    Ud  the    '■'' """' '" 


D  si  lis  9iwrlsrt|i 
.Si.Limj  MiJ.eiul  Skrf./oTr. 


•aiipUon  el  aynpuou, 
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HENRY  0.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


MEIGS  (CHARLES  0.>  M.  D., 

Lately  Profetior  of  Obatetries,  &e.,  in  Jetftrmm  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDB8D 

PEVEK.     In  a  Serieoof  LetterK  addressed  to  the  Students  of  hi»  Gla^ff.     In  one  baadMM 

octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  36ft  pages.     $2  (HK 

The  inatructive  and  intereiting  aathoi  of  this  lectable  book.  •  •  •  Thia  treatise  apni  ehiU* 
work,  whoae  previoaa  labora  have  placed  hiacoun-  bed  fevera  will  have  an  rztcnaive  sale,  being  dca* 
trymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obli^ationa,  agnin  lined,  aa  it  deaervea,  to  find  a  place  in  the  library 
ehallnnfrea  their  admiration  in  the  freah  and  vigor-  of  every  practitioner  who  acoma  tolag  ia  therear^ 
oaa,  attractive  and  racy  pagea  before  na.  It  ia  a  de-    NtukffilU  J^ummi  •/  MtMUim*  mmdSurg^rf, 


MACLISE  (JOSEPH),   SURGEON. 
SUROICAL  ANATOMY.    Forming  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  omrto. 

With  8ixty-eight  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  i^tyle  and  beautifully  oolored.  Om- 
taining  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  i*ixe  of  life.  Together  with  eopuMtt 
and  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  <9xtra  cloth,  beinff  one  of  tht 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.   914  00. 

These  plates  will  be  found  of  the  highest  practical  value,  either  for  codbqIU^ 
tion  in  emergencies  or  to  refresh  the  recollections  of  the  dissecting  room. 

*«*  The  sixe  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  post-office  a*  a  whole,  but  tkost 
who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  parts,  done  ap  in  »to«t 
wrappers.    Price  $12  00. 

One  of  the  greatest  artistic  trinmpha  of  the  age  [  A  work  which  haa  no  parallel  la  point  of  aeea- 
In  Surgical  Anvitomy  .—British  Afmricam  Mtdical    racy  and  cheapneas  in  the  English  langaage.^^.  7. 


/•urtuU  of  MtAitvM . 

We  are  extremely  gratified  to  anaoanee  tu  Us 
profession  the  completion  of  thia  truly  magnificeal 
work,  which,  aa  a  whole,  certainly-  atanoa  sari- 
valled,  both  for  accuMcy  of  drawing,  beaatr  of 
coloring,  and  all  the  requisite  explaaatitma  of  ths 
subject  in  hand.^TJU  Asw  OrUom*  U»duml  aad 
Surfie«U  Journal. 


JOUTfUU. 

No  practitioner  whoae  meanfl  will  admit  should 
fail  to  pusaesa  it. — Ranking^s  Abstract. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  ita  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  lanfuuge  to  do  it  jnatice. — Ohio  Msdi- 
tal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  moat  accurately  engraved    and  l>eautifuily  , 
eolored  plates  we  have  ever  aeen  in  an  American  i 
tN>ok— one  of  the  beat  and  cheapest  surgical  workk       This  is  by  far  the  ableat  work  on  Sargieal  Aaa- 
aver  published.— ^«t/f'a<o  Medteai  Jowmar  tomy  that  haa  come  under  our  observation.    Ws 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well  know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justifir  a  sta- 
illustrated,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so  i  dc»t»  in  •ny  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  diss««- 
moderate  a  price. ^Charltston  Medical  Journal  I  '»"»»      *°  ^*>"."  sudden  emergencies  that  ao  often 

....  .        ^  ^    ^     ,         ■  ariae,  and  which  require  the  inatantanetinacomoiaBd 

Its  Dlales  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places  ,  „f„i'nuteanatoraiciilknowle<lge,  a  work  of  this  kind 
themulmo.t  beyond  thereachof  competition— Af«di-  keeps  the  detiii  la  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetaally 
••*  Examiner.  f^^,,,  ^^  ^^  mrmory. —Tks  WesUm  Journal  of  M»d(- 

Country  practitioners  will  find  thrae  platea  of  iro-  I  etiM  on/i  Surgsry. 
menae  value.— JV.  Y.  Msdieal  Oaxttu.  ' 


MILLER(HENRY),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  LovisviUe. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &c. ;  including  the  Treat- 

ment  of  Chronic  Indammation  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  considered  a»  a  frequent 
cause  of  Abortion.  With  about  one  hundred  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  oc- 
tavo volume,  of  over  600  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  If). 

We  congratulate  the  author  that  the  task  ia  done. 
We  congratulate  him  that  he  has  given  to  the  medi- 
cal public  a  work  which  will  secure  for  him  a  high 
and  permanent  position  among  the  standard  autho- 
ritiea  on  the  prin<*iples  and  practice  of  obatetrics. 
Congratulations  are  not  lesa  due  to  the  medical  pro* 
fessinn  of  rhii»  country,  on  the  acquisition  of  a  trea- 
tise embodying  the  results  of  the  studiea,  reflections, 
and  experience  of  Prof.  Miller. — Buffalo  Medical 
Journal. 

In  fact,  this  volume  must  take  its  place  araons  the 
standard  syateiiiutic  treatises  on  obstetrica ;  a  ptwi- 


tion  to  which  its  merits  justly  entitle  it.— 73U  Cm* 
ctaaali  Lancet  and  Observer. 

A  most  respecuible  and  valuable  addition  to  oar 
home  medical  literature,  and  one  reflecting  credit 
alike  on  the  author  and  the  institution  to  waich  he 
is  attached.  The  student  will  find  in  this  work  a 
mtwt  useful  guide  to  his  studies;  the  country  prac- 
titioner, ruatv  in  his  reading,  can  obtain  from  its 
pages  a  fair  reaume  of  the  modem  literature  of  ths 
science;  and  we  hope  So  see  this  American  prodae- 
tion  generally  consulted  by  the  profession.— Fa, 
Med.  Journal. 


MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D., 
Surgeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  &c.  fte. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON    DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF   THE 

EVE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  txplanatory  of  a  Horisonto)  Section  of 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jones,  P.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En- 
larg-ed  London  Edition.  With  Noiei*  and  Additions  by  Aduinsll  Hewson,  M.  D.,  Sui^oii  to 
Wilih  Ho^^pitul.  iSlre.  Ace.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  plalet 
and  nunieroiib  wood-cuts     $6  .''0. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably  holds  I  We  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  the 
the  firstplace,  and  forms,  in  respect  of  learning  and  love  of  hia  profession  and  the  welfare  of  his  patieal 
research,  an  Encyclopedia  unequalled  in  extent  by  I  at  heart,  to  make  himself  familiar  with  this  the  siust 
any  other  work  of  theVvnd,e\t\iet\&ik%VvaVior  Coteign.  I  complett>  work  in  the  English  laagaageapon  tbedis* 
— l)ia:o»  o»  Dittasth  of  ths  B^s .  \  «M^a  f^W.'bLt^ v)«.— B£««,  Timti  mi4  tfaasf fs. 


AND  8CCENTIFI0   PUB  LICATf  ON  8. 
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MILLCR  (JAMES),  F.  A.  S.  C, 
Profewor  ofSargery  in  the  UniTenity  of  Bdinbarg h,  fte. 

PRINCIPLE?  OF  SURGERY.     FourUi  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 

Edinburgh  edition.    In  one  large  and  rery  beautiful  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  700  pages,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  illustrations  on  wood.    %3  75. 

BT  THI  SAMS  AUTHOE. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SUROERT.      Fourth  Amerioan  from  the  Ust  Bdin- 

burgh  edition.    Revised  by  the  American  editor.    Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  sixtv-four 
engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  700  pages.    S3  75. 

hit  works,  both  on  the  priaeiplea  and  practice  of 
■urg cry  have  been  assigned  chenig hest  rank.  If  we 
were  liinited  to  bat  one  work  im  surgery,  that  one 
should  be  Miller^s,  as  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 
others. — St.  Lomi$  Afstf.  tmdSurg.  Journal. 

The  author  has  in  this  and  his  **  Principles,*'  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  one  of  the  moat  complete  and 
reliable  syttema  of  ^urgerv  extant.  His  style  of 
writiuf  is  original,  impressive,  and  engaging,  ener- 
getic, coneise,  and  lucid.  Pew  have  tne  faculty  of 
coadeaaing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persisteutly  holding  theattention.  Whether 
as  8  text-book  f»r  students  or  a  book  of  reference 
for  practitioni^s,  it  cannot  be  too  stronglv  recom- 
mended .—So«fA«m  Journal  of  Mtd.amd  Pkfiital 
SeUneos, 


No  encomium  of  oars  could  add  to  the  popularity 
•f  Miller's  durcery.  Its  repuution  m  this  country 
is  aasurpaased  by  thatof  any  other  work,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  PrineipUs  of 
Smrgtrff  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to 
which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing  to 
practicehis  art.— So«fA«ra  M«<f.  and  Swrg.  Jei»nMi/. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 
profoand  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
"  Principles'*  and  the  «« Practice"  of  Burgery  by 
If  r.  Miller — or  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  th^ 
have  acquired  The  author  is  an  eminently  sensi- 
ble, practical,  and  well-informed  roan,  who  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
Ulk  it.—K*ntuekf  Medical  Rteorder. 

Bj  the  ainost  aaanimons  voice  of  the  profession, 


MORLAND  (W.  W.),  M.  D., 
Pellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  &e. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their  Diagnosifl, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.     With  illustrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  oi 
about  600  pegt>s,  extra  cloth.     $3  50.   , 


Taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  reeommend  Dr.  Mor- 
laad's  compendium  ns  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  medical  or  surgical  nracti- 
liooer.— Brtf  and  For.  Mtd.-Ckir.  £««.,  April,  1859 

Every  medical  practitioner  whose  attention  has 
been  to  any  extent  attracted  towards  the  class  of 
diseases  to  which  this  treatise  relates,  must  have 
often  and  sorely  experienced  the  want  of  s<»me  full. 
yet  eoncise  r<scent  compendium  to  which  he  could  I 


refer.  This  desideratum  has  been  supplied  by  Dr. 
Morland,  and  it  has  been  ably  done.  He  has  placed 
before  us  a  full,  judicious,  and  reliable  aigest. 
Rach  subject  is  treated  with  sufficient  minuteness, 
yet  in  a  succinct,  narrational  style,  such  as  to  render 
the  wors  one  of  areat  interest,  and  one  which  will 
prove  p  the  highest  degree  useful  to  the  general 
practitioner. — iV.  Y.  Journ.  of  Medieino, 


BY  THI  8AMI  AUTHOE. 


THE  MORBID  EFFECTS  OF  THE   RETENTION  IN  THE   BLOOD  OF 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ITRINARY  SECRETION.  Being  the  Dissertation  to  which  the 
Fintre  Fund  Prise  was  awarded,  July  11, 1661.  In  one  small  octavo  volume,  83  pages,  extra 
cloth.    75  cents. 


MAVNE'S  DiaPEN9ATORY  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICAL REMKMBRaNCER  With  every 
Practical  Formula  contained  in  the  three  Britisn 

I  Pharmacopceias  Edited,  with  the  addition  uf  the 
Formalse  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopmia,  by  R.  E. 
9mZFVITK,M.D    1  ISmo.  vol  ex.el...'MMiDp.  75 1* 


MALOAIONB'B  OPBR ATI VE  SURGERY,  based 

on  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Fxsdkbick  fiaixTaii, 
A  B.,M  D.  Withnumenmsillustrationsonwood. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of 
nearly  six  hundred  paires.    Sf  50 


NELIQAN  (J.    MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  d^c. 
ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beautifal  quarto  volume,  extn 

cloth,  with  splendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  representations  of 
disease.    9!i  50. 

This  beautiful  volnme  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  ot  all  the  varieties 
of  Diseases  ot  the  Skin.  While  it  can  he  consulted  in  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice,  it  has 
especial  reference  to  the  author's  <*  Treatise  on  DiHeaseH  of  the  Skin,"  so  favorably  received  by  the 
pirofesaion  some  yours  ^ince  The  publishers  feel  justified  in  saying  that  few  more  beautifully  exe- 
cuted plates  have  ever  been  prenented  to  the  profession  of  this  country. 

Neligaa's  Atlas  of  Cutane«ms  Diseases  supplies  a  f  give,  at  a  ee«a  4*ail^  the  remarkable  peculiarities 
long  existent  desideratum  much  frit  by  the  largest    of  each  individual  variety.    And  while  thus  the  dis 


elaas  of  our  profession.  It  nrrseats,  in  attart«>  size. 
tfi  plates,  eaeb  c(»ntainlnff  from  .1  to  6  figures,  ana 
forming  in  all  s  total  of  Mi  Histinet  representations 


ease  is  rendered  more  dennable.  there  is  yet  no  loss 
of  prop<>rtion  incurred  by  the  necessary  c(mcentra- 
tion.    Rach  figure  is  highly  e«>lored,  and  so  truthful 


of  the  different  species  of  skiu  affections,  grouped  ,  has  the  artist  been  that  the  mostfastid  ous  ol>server 
together  in  cenera  or  families.  The  illustrations  '  could  not  justly  take  exception  to  the  correctness  of 
have  been  taken  from  nature,  and  have  iieea  copied    the  exeeutiim  of  the  ^[lictures  under  his  serutiny.— 


With  such  fidelity  that  they  present  a  striking;  picture 
of  life;  in  which  the  reduced  scale  aptly  serves  to 


Sfontrtal  Mtd.  Ckromtelt. 


BT  THK  ftAMI  A.UTHOE. 


A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON    DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.     Fourtk 

American  edition,    in  one  neat  royal  12mo.  voitime,  exUi.  cloXk^  oC  ^!^  Wk*^-    ^"^  ^* 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 
Borgeon  to  thePeimiylTaiLift  Hoipital^fte.;  uid 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Profeitor  of  Inatitatea  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennaylvania  Medical  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM    OF   THE    VARIOUS    BRANCHM 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  ot  Students.  A  new  edition,  reriied 
and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo.  volume,  ot  aboat  one 
thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-cuts,  extra  cloth,  $4  00.  Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
hands.    S4  75. 

This  work  is  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  received.  As  a  book  for  daily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  guide  to  hit>  more  elaborate 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  stucJeots  by  frequent  and  acconte 
examination,  or  as  a  source  tirom  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputation  is  pennaaeBtly 
established. 

The  beat  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  the  students  la  heavy,  and  review  oecesaanr  for  ai 

acquainted. — Med.  Sxaminer.  examination,  a  eompend  is  not  only  ▼aluable,  bat 

Having  made  free  use  of  thia  volume  in  our  ex-  '['  »■  «'n»oBt  a  iintqua  non     The  one  before  «  ia, 

aminatidna  of  pupils,  we  can  apeak  from  oxperi-  ^"^J"**^ '**«?»\?**'if?*',*?*  ™"*^  oncxcc^tioaaWs 

eace  in  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  eompend  of  »'!  b(M)ks  of  the  kind  that  we  kn«>w  of     Tha 

for  atudenta,  and  aa  eapecially  uaeful  to  preceptora  "eweat  and  soundcat  dnctrmca  and  the  }«Usai  i^ 

who  examine  their  pupils.    It  will  aave  the  teacher  provementa  and  diacovenes  are  explicitly,  U<Mifk 

much  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of  e.mcisely ,  laid  before  the  atudent     There  la  a  eUai 

the  pointa  upon  whicli  hia  pupila  ahoald  be  ex-  to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend  ihia  cheap  boj* 

amined.    A  work  of  thiaaort  ahould  be  in  the  handa  aa  worth  ita  weight  in  ail  ver-thatclaaaiathegraAi. 

of  every  one  wh<.  takes  pupila  into  his  office  with  a  *^«  "»  medicine  of  more  than  leu  yeara' atandiM. 

view  of  examining  them;  and  thiaiaunqueationably  ''^^o  have  not  atudied  medicine  aincc.     They  wiU 

thebeatof  ita  cl&n. —Transylvania  Med.  Journal  porhapafind  oatfronnitthntthe  acienceianot^aeUy 

now  what  it  waa  when  they  left  it  off.— -TiU  SttMs* 

In  the  rapid  courae  of  leccurea,  where  work  for  scope 


PIRRIE  (WILLIAfVI),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Profeaaor  of  8u  rgery  in  the  Uni  ver  aity  of  Aberdeen . 

THE    PRINCIPI^S   AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Edited  by  JoM 

Neill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  tothe  Pennsytvinis 
Hospital,  &c.  In  one  very  handsome  8vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  780  pages,  with  316  iilustratioat. 
S3  75. 

We  know  of  no  other  surgical  work  of  a  reaaon-  i  rately  diacuaaed  the  principlea  of  anrgery,  and  t 
able  aize,  wherein  there  ia  so  much  theory  and  prac-  safe  and  effectual  practice  predicated  up<>n  theai. 
tice,  or  where  subjects  are  more  a<iundly  or  clearly  '  Perhapa  no  work  upon  thia  aubject  heretofore  iwuti 
taught. — The  Stethoscope.  i  ia  ao  full  upon  the  acience  of  theart  of  aori^erj.— 

Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  ua,  haa  elabo-1  Naskville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgerf. 


PARKER  (LANQ8TON), 
Surgeon  to  the  Queen 'a  Hoapital,  Birmingham . 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 
MARY AND  SECONDARY;  comprising  the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  safe  and  successful  method.  With  numerous  Cases,  Formulae,  and  Clinical  Obsierva* 
tions.  From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  votone, 
extra  cloth,  of  316  pages.     $2  50. 


PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),   M.D. 
MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  being  an  Abridgmont  of  tlie 

late  Dr.  Pereira'jj  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  ananged  in  conformity  with  the  briii-h  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Medical  Practitioners,  Chemi^^ts,  and  Druggist*',  Mt'dical  and 
Pharmaceuiical  Students,  &c.  By  F.  J.  Farre,  M.  D.,  Senior  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Ilospiial,  and  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia;  assisted  by  Robert  Bentlkt, 
M.R  C.S.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain;  and  by  Robert  Warington,  F.  R.  S.,  Chemical  Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries*. 
With  numerous  additions  and  references  to  ihe  United  Sfates  Pharmacoptpia,  by  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer-ity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  large  and  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  about  yOO  pages,  with  numerous  illusir'alions.     {Preparing.) 


ROBERTS  (WILLIAM)  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  lyiancheater  Royal  InSrmary,  Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  the  Maneheater  School  of 

Medicine,  fee. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   URINARY  AND,  RENAL  DISEASES, 

including  Urinary  Depo*\V*.    lUu^Uated  by  nnmerou-*  ca<e>*and  engravings.     In  one  handsome 
octavo  volame  of  over  500  V'^S^*^  enVtiaL  c\o\Vi.    viJ****^  liLtaA-^i.^ 


AND  SCIENTIFIO   PU  BLiOATIONS.  25 

PARRI8H   (EDWARD), 

Profensor  of  Xateria  Uediea  in  the  Philadelphia  CuIlMte  of  Pharmaej. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMAOf.     Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  the  Student, 

and  a»  a  Ouid«  tor  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.    With  many  Formulae  and  PreHoriptiona. 

Third  edition,  greatly  improved.    In  one  handifome  octavo  volume,  uf  8d0  pagea,  witli  aeveral 

hundred  [llu4tration(»,  extra  cloth.    $5  00.    (Jtut  Issued.) 

Though  tor  9ome  time  out  of  print,  ihe  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this  work  has  been  de- 
layed fur  the  purpose  of  embodying  in  it  the  results  of  the  new  U.  S.  PharmacopGeia.  The  pub- 
licfttioo  of  thin  latter  ha^  enabled  the  author  to  complete  his  revivion  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 
Those  who  have  b«;en  waiting  for  the  work  may  therefore  relv  on  obtaining  a  volume  completely 
oil  a  level  with  the  moM  advanced  condition  of  pharmaceutical  scieui^ 

The  favor  with  which  the  work  has  thus  far  been  received  xhows  that  the  author  was  not  mis- 
taken in  his  estimate  of  the  want  of  a  treatise  which  should  serve  as  a  practical  text-book  for  all 
engaged  in  preparing  and  di.-^pcnsing  medicines.  Such  a  guide  was  indispensable  not  only  to  the 
educated  pharmaceutist,  but  also  to  that  lai^  class  of  practitioners  throughout  the  country  who 
are  obliged  to  compound  their  own  prer<crip(ions,  and  who  during  their  collegiate  course  have  no 
opportunity  <»f  obtamuig  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  neces^ary  processes  and  manipulations. 
The  rapid  exhauction  of  two  lar^re  editions  in  evidence  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
carrying  out  his  object.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition,  much  has  been  done  to  perfect 
the  soieiice ;  the  new  Pharmacopiris  has  introduced  many  changes  to  which  the  profession  must 
conform ;  and  the  author  has  ialKired  assiduouhly  to  embody  iu  his  work  all  that  physicians  and 
pharmaceuiidts  can  ask  for  in  out'h  a  volume.  The  new  matter  alone  will  thus  be  found  worth 
aw>re  than  the  very  moderate  co^t  of  the  work  to  those  who  have  been  uiing  the  previous  editions. 

All  that  we  can  say  of  it  is  rhat  to  the  practising  edition,  containing  the  added  reaalts  of  his  recent 

physieian,  and   eapeciall>  the  coontry  physician,  and  rich  experience  as  an  observer,  teacher,  an(i 

who  ia  generally  his  own  apothecary,  there  is  hard*  practical  operator  in  thepharmacentical  laboratory. 

ly  any  bi>oir  that  inif  htnot  better  be  dispensed  with  The  excellent  plan  of  the  first  is  more  thoroughly, 

It  la  at  the  same  time  a  dispeaaatory  and  a  pharma-  -^Pininsular  titd.  J^mntai,  Jan.  1800. 

ey.-^LouisvUU  Rsvuw.  Of  course,  all  apothecaries  who  have  not  alreudy 

A  eareful  examination  of  this  work  enables  us  to  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  will  procare  one  of  this ; 

apeak  of  it  in  the  hicheat  terms,  as  beinf  the  best  it  is.  therefore,tophy8ieiansresidinf  in  the  country 

treatise  on  practical  pharmacy  with  which  we  are  and  in  umall  towns,  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of 

Beqaainted,nndaninvaluable««^-fnie«m,  notonly  the  skill  of  an  educated  pharmaceutist,  that  we 

Ui  the  apothecary  and  to  those  practitioners  who  would  esp/nially  commend  this  work.     Ia  it  they 

are  accustomed  to  prepare  tleir  own  medicines,  but  will  find  all  that  they  desire  to  know,  and  should 

U*  every  m<rdical  man  and  medical  student. — Boston  know,  but  very  little  of  which  they  do  really  enow 

iisd.  mmd  Surg.  Journal  in  reference  to  this  important  collateral  branch  of 

This  is  aluigriher  one  of  the  most  useful  books  their  iirofessiim ;  for  it  is  a  well  established  fact, 

we  have  seen      It  is  just  what  we  have  long  felt  to  «»»«^  >«**'*  eour«ation  of  physicians,  while  the  sci- 

be  needed  by  apothecaries,  sudenu,  and  praetition-  «f«  of  medicine  is  generally  well  taught,  very 

era  of  medicine,  most  of  whom  In  tllis  country  have  •»"••  attention  is  paid  to  the  art  of  oreparing  them 

U»  pat  up  their  own  prewsriptione.    it  bears,  upon  for  use,  and  we  know  not  how  this  defect  eau  be  so 

every  page,  the  impress  of  practical  kno«vledge,  well  remedied  ne  by  procuring  and  consulting  Dr. 

e<mveyS  in  a  plain  common  sense  manner,  iTnJ  PaTriihJiexcellcnt  work.-S<.  Low  M«d.  Joanwi. 

adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  who  may  read  <'"'^-  ^^'^- 

it — 8outk*m  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  ^e  ^q^^  ^f  q^  work  on  the  subject  which  would 

That  Kdward  Parrish,  in  writing  a  book  upon  be  more  indispensable  to  the  physician  or  student 

fr«etieal  Pharmacy  some  few  years  ago— <ine  emi-  desiring  information  on  the  snbjectof  which  it  treats, 

neatly  orii^inal  and  unique — did  the  medical  and  With  CiriiBth's**  Medical  Formularv'*  and  this,  the 

pharmaceutical  proieasionsagrea'.and  valuableser-  practising  physician  would  be  supplied  with  nearly 

vice,  no  one,  we  think,  who  has  had  access  to  its  or  quite  all  the  most  useful  infor  nation  on  the  subi- 

pages  will  deny  j  doubly  welcome,  then,  is  this  new  jcct. — CharUtton  Mtd.  Jour. and  Ace<«w,  Jan.  tSOO. 

PEASLEE  (E.  R.).  M.  O., 
l:*ro(easor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

HUMAN  Hi tiTOLOGV^  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiologj, and  Pathology ; 
for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.    With  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  illuatrationa.    In  one  hand* 
some  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  600  pages     $3  75. 
It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  topics  discussed  i     We  would  recommend  it  as  containing  a  summary 


frithia  itself,  and  is  just  what  the  teacherand  learner 

Seed.  We  have  not  only  the  whole  subject  of  His- 
vhigy ,  interestinff  in  itself, ably  and  fully  'Jiscussed, 
bat  What  IS  of  infinitely  greater  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent, because  of  greater  practical  value,  ire  its  re- 
lati<ms  to  AuHtomy.  Physiology,  and  Pathology, 
whieh  are  here  fully  and  satisfactorily  set  forth.— 
Nnskvilh  Joum.  of  Med.  and Surgtr^f. 


of  all  that  is  known  of  the  important  subjects  which 
it  treats ;  of  all  that  is  ia  the  great  works  of  Simon 
and  Lehmann,  and  the  organic  chemists  in  cenerai. 
Master  this  one  volume,  and  you  know  all  that  is 
known  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  medi- 
cine, and  ^e  nave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  an  honor  to  the  American  medical  profession. — 
8t.  Louit  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


AOKITAN8KY  (CARL),    M.O., 
Curator  of  the  Imperial  Patholoaical  Museum,  and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  fte 

A   MANUAL  uF  PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY.    Four  volumes,  octavj, 

oound  lu  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  TiOO  paffes.    Tranalated  by  W.  E.  Swaini,  Edwaed  SiKVf - 
KiMO,  C.  H.  Moou,  and  O.  E.  Day.    $7  50. 

The  profession  is  too  well  acquainted  with  tae  re- 
patation  of  Rtikitansky's  work  to  need  our  assur- 
aaee  that  this  is  one  ofthe  most  profound,  thorough, 
and  valuable  book*  ever  issued  from  the  medical 
press.  It  is  ««iff«iMrt«,  and  has  no  standard  of  com- 
parison it  IS  only  necessary  to  aanounoe  that  it  is 
issaed  ia  a  form  as  cheap  as  is  compatible  with  it* 


size  and  preservation,  and  its  sale  follows  as  a 
nutter  of  course.    No  library  eaa  be  called  eo  n 
>lete  without  it. —l?«/a/s  Med.  Journal 

An  attempt  to  give  our  readers  any  adeqaate  idaa 
ff  the  vast  amount  of  instruction  aceumulsled  in 
nese  volumes,  would  be  feeble  and  aopeless.'— 
WeMle^n  Latuet 


fiOYLE'S   .nATEKlA    MEDICA   AND  THERAPEUTICS:  including  the 

Preparation»  oi  (he  Ptiarmacoptsias  of  Londoii,  Edinbuiyh,  Dublin, and  of  the  United  State*. 
W ith  many  new  mcdiciorb.    tklited  by  Joseph  Gaeson,  M.  D.    With iLiiiA\^-«\%^\VV«:tia^si^n«ak. 
In  one  laiye  ociavo  volutut ,  extra  cloth,  of  abouilQO  PH!M.   %!&  ^. 
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RIGBY   (EDWARD),  M.  D., 
Senior  Phyiieian  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hoepiul,  Ae. 

A   SYSTEM   OF   MIDWIFERT.    With  Notes  and  Additional  DIostnikM. 

Second  American  Edition.    One  volume  octavoi  extra  cloth)  422  pages.    $2  50. 


BY  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR. 


ON  TUB  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  FEMALE  DI8BA8BB. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.    $1  00. 


RAM8BOTHAM  (FRANCIS  M.),  M.D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MBDICINE  AHS 

SURGERY,  in  retierence  to  the  Procew  ot  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  editioo,  tkoroight| 
revif*ed  by  the  Author.  WithAdditionitby  W.  V.  Kbating,  M.  D.,  ProfeMorof  Obi4elrics,to.,ii 
the  Jefiemon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large  and  handsome  imperial  octavo  VfrioMi 
ol  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raiwd  bands;  with  sixty- four  beautiful  Plates,  mI 
numerous  Wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  2(X)  large  and  bcMUtUfiil  fifiuea.  17  U» 

IVsm  Prof.  Hodgtf  of  tkt  UnwtfHtf  ofPm. 

To  the  American  pnblie,  it  !•  most  valuable,  rrom  its  intriaiic  undnabted  ezeelleBee,  and  as  M^ 
the  best  authorised  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  Its  circulation  will,  1  trust,  be  extensive  thrssghsil 
our  country. 

It  is  unnccessarr  to  say  anything  in  rej^ard  to  the  |  truly  elegant  strle  in  whieh  they  have  broofkt  h 
utility  ot  this  work,  it  is  already  appreciated  in  out  i  out,  excelUng  themselTea  in  its  prodaetiaa|fiBe> 
e(iuiitr>  for  the  value  of  the  Bwtter,  the  clearness  of    eially  in  its  plates     It  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  M^g^ 


its  style,  and  the  fulness  of  its  illustrations.  To  the 
physician's  library  it  is  indispcn^table,  while  to  the 
student  as  a  tezt-bo«»k.  from  which  to  extract  the 
material  for  laying  the  loundation  of  an  education  on 
obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior .—04«o  Mtd 
mmd  Surg.  Joutnal. 

The  publishers  have  secured  its  suecess  by  the 


and  has  the  emphatic  eudorsenieBt  of  Praf.  Hete, 
as  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  Wc 
kni.w  of  no  text-book  whieh  deserves  in  all  reipiCM 
to  be  mi>re  highly  recommended  to  stadeets,  asS at 
could  wish  to  see  it  in  the  handaof  every  prsctitiastfi 
for  they  will  find  it  invaluable  for  reKraBee.~JU. 


RICORD  (P.),  M.  D. 
LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.     Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimori,  M.  D.     In  ok 

neat  octavo  volume,  of  270  pages,  extra  cloth.    %'Z  00. 

SMITH   (HENRY  H.),  M.  D.,  AND   HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D. 
AN  ANA'iOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  HumaD  Bod?. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beaotinl 

tigureri'.    $4  50. 

The  plan  of  this  Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  pe- 
culiarly convenieut  for  tne  student,  and  its  superb 
artisticai  exerution,  '^avc  been  already  pointed  out. 
U>  must  congrHtuiate  the  student  upon  the  comple- 
tion ot  this  Atiai,  as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work 


of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared;  and  weaaatsM. 
the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  *<gotsp" 
is  so  creditable  to  the  country  as  to  be  flatten 
to  our  national  pride.— ^auricoa  Mtdieml  J— 


SMITH  (EDWARD),   M.D.,  LL.D.,  ^.R.8. 

Assistant  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Brompton,fte. 

CONSUMPTION;   ITS   EARLY  AND   KKMEDrABLE   STAGES.    In  one 

neat  octavo  volume  of  254  page^,  extra  cloth.     $•;?  25.     {Just  Issued  ) 

One-half  of  Dr.  Smith's  work  is  devoted  to  the  i  than  to  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  It 
treatment  of  TubercuIf»tiB.  We  find  m  this  portion  taking  leave  of  the  work,  we  would  eapress  the 
of  the  work  n«»  occasion  to  join  issue  wiih  the  au-  hope  that  the  author  will  furnish  occasioas  fur  the 
thor  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  which  we  would  renewal  of  our  iniercuurse  as  a  reader,  if  aotsas 
(tummend  to  the  reader's  attention.  Dr  Smith  at-  _  leviewcr.— jlm.  Mtd.  Journmi^  Jan.  le«a. 
taches  lar  greater  importance  to  hygienic  lUcaBures  . 


8HARPEY  (WILLIAM),   M.  D.,   JONES  QUAIN,   M.  D.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  8.,  d^c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Revibed,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Jossph  Ludt, 

M.  D.,  Profet»Kor  ol  Anatomy  in  the  lJniver!«ity  of  Pennsvlvania.    Complete  in  two  large  octavt 
volumes,  extra  cloth, oi  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.     With  over  500  illu»trationa.    So  00. 

80i4LY0N  TBK  HUMAN  BRAIN;  itsStructure.       handsomeoctavo  volume, extra eloth, of  ererlfi 
Physiolofry ,  and  Diseases.    From  the  Second  and       pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-eats.  fStl. 


much  eniaigeu  London  edition,    in  one  octavi 
volume,  extrs  cloth,  of  500  pages,  with  1*20  wood- 
cnU.    r-J  5«» 
BKEY  'ft  UPfc.R.Al' IN  V.  ft\J¥LO^^X  .   la  one  very 


SIMON >  uKiNliKAi-  PATHOLOGY,  as  eoadse- 
ive  to  the  Establishment  of  Rational  Priaripki 
for  the  prevention  ani>  Cure  of  Disease  Is  ecf 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  91S  pagai .   fl  M. 
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STILLE  (ALFRED),   M.  O., 

Profeffwor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  UniTersity  of  Pennvrlyania. 

THERAPEUTlCtS  AND  iMATEKlA  xVlKDlCA;  a  JSjstematio  IVeatise  on  the 

Action  and  Use^  of  Medicinal  Ag«nlH,  including  their  Dei«cription  and  History.    Second  BUition, 

revised  and  enlai^ed.    In  two  large  and  haudttooie  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth.    $10  00.     {Just 

Issued.) 

This*  work  is  designed  especially  for  the  student  and  practitioner  ormedicine.  and  treat?  the  various 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bedside,  and  not  oi  the  shop  or  of  the 
leciure-room.  While  thus  endeavoring  to  give  all  practical  information  likely  to  be  u>erul  with 
respect  lo  the  employment  of  special  remedies  in  special  affectiom^,  and  the  results  to  be  anticipated 
from  their  administration,  a  cxipious  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies  renders  the  work  emi- 
nently fitted  for  reference  by  showing  at  a  glance  ihe  different  means  which  have  been  employed, 
and  enabling  the  practitioner  to  extend  his  resources  in  difficult  ca>e8  with  ail  that  the  experience 
ol  I  he  profession  has  »iiggested. 

The  speedy  demand  (or  another  edition  of  this  work  shows  that  it  has  acoepfably  filled  an  acknow- 
ledged want  No  exert  ion  of  the  auihor  has  been  wanting  to  render  it  worthy  a  continuance  of  the 
favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  while  an  alteration  in  the  typographical  arratigemeot  has 
accomm  jdated  the  additions  without  increasmg  unduly  the  size  of  the  volumes. 

Rarely,  indeed,  have  we  had  submitted  to  ui  a  i  tionud,  Stillt).  His  great  work  on  **  Materia  Medi- 
work  on  medicine  so  ponderous  iu  its  dimensiona  |  ca  and  Therapeutics,'*  pablithed  last  year,  in  two 
as  that  now  before  ua,  and  yet  so  fascinating  in  its    octavo  volnmes,  of  some  sixteen  hundredf  pages. 


contents.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  peculiar  gratifi- 
cation that  we  recognize  in  Dr.  Siill6  the  posses- 
sion of  many  of  those  mure  distinguished  qualifiea- 
tions  which  entitle  him  to  apprubation,  and  which 
justify  him  in  coming  before  bis  medical  brethren 


while  it  embodies  the  results  of  the  labor  of  others 
up  to  the  time  of  publication,  is  enriched  with  a 
rreat  amount  of  otiginal  observation  and  research. 
We  would  draw  attention,  by  the  way,  to  the  very 
convenient  mode  in  which  the  Index  isarrnnsed  ia 


as  an  instructor.  A  coini)rehenfiive  knowledge.  |  this  work.  There  is  firstaa  **  Index  of  Remedies;' 
tested  by  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment,  joined  I  next  an  **  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies." 
to  a  love  of  progress- which  a  uitcriminating  spirit  ■  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  Indices,  in  our  opinion, 
of  inquiry  has  tempered  sons  to  uccrpt  nothing  new  greatly  enhances  the  practical  value  of  books  of  this 
because  it  is  new,  and  abandon  nothing  old  because  |  kind.  In  tedious,  obstinate  eases  of  disease,  where 
it  is  old,  but  which  estimates  either  acc<*r(  iug  to  its  i  we  ha/e  to  try  one  remedy  after  another  until  our 
relations  to  a  just  logic  and  experience— manifests  i  stock  is  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  are  almost 
itself  everywhere,  and  gives  to  the  guidance  of  the  driven  to  our  wit^s  end,  such  an  index  as  the  second 
author  all  he  Mssurance  of  safety  which  ihe  diffi- 
eulties  of  his  subiectcanallow.  in  conclusion,  we 
earnestly  advise  tmr  readers  to  ascertain  for  them 


of  the  two  just  mentioned,  is  precisely  what  we 
want. — Lo%d9nM*d.  Tim»$andQa%etu^hpT'\\,  1861. 

We  think  this  work  will  do  much  to  obviate  the 


selves,  oy  a  scuuv  oi  ur  oiiiies  volumes,  une  greai  reluctance  to  a  thorough  inveatigation  of  this  branch 
value  and  interest  of  the  stores  of  anowledge  they  of  scientific  study,  for  in  the  wide  range  of  medical 
present.  We  have  pleasure  in  referrins  rather  to  I  literature  treasured  in  the  English  tongue,  we  shall 
the  afnnlc  treasury  of  UDdoubied  truths,  ihe  real  and  |  hardly  find  a  work  written  in  a  style  nwre  dear  and 
assured  conquest  of  medicine,  accumulated  by  Dr.  :  simple, conveying  forcibly  the  facts  tattght,and  yet 
°-'le  in  his  pages ;  and  commend  the  sum  of  his  la-    free  from  turjridity  and  redundancy.    ~ 


Stille 

bors  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  alilce  honor 
able  to  our  science,  and  creditable  to  the  zeal,  the 
eandor,  and  the  judgment  of  him  who  has  garnered 
Che  whole  so  carefully. — Edinburgh  Ued.  Journal. 

The  most  recent  authority  is  the  one  last  men- 


irgidity  and  rednndxacy.  Tnere  is  a  fas- 
cination in  its  pages  that  will  insure  to  it  a  wide 
popularity  and  attentive  perusal,  and  «  decree  of 
usefulness  not  often  attained  tbrougu  the  iudnenee 
OI  a  single  work. 


SIMPSON  (J.  Y.),   M,  D., 
Professor  of  Midwifery  j&c,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, fte. 

CLINICAL  LKCrUHES  ON   THE  D18EASE8  OF   WOMEN.     With  nn- 

me)ou»  illu»trations.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  00. 

The  prmcMpnl  topics  embra<'ed  in  the  Lectures  are  Vesico- Vaginal  Fif'tula,  Cancer  of  the  (Jterus, 
Treaiment  of  Care  .noma  by  Caustics,  Dyaaaeuorrhuea,  Anieuorrhcea,  Closures,  Contractions,  &c, 
of  itie  N'agina,  Vulvitis,  Causes  of  Death  after  Surgical  Operations,  Surgical  Fever,  Phlegmasia 
Dolens,  Ctuvyodinia,  Pelvic  Cellulitis,  Pelvic  HsBmatoma.  Spurious  Pregnancy,  Ovarian  Dropsy, 
Ovarioto.ny,  Crunio<'la!*m,  Disea^'es  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes,  Puerperal  Mania,  Sub-Involution  and 
Super-Involutton  of  the  Uierus,  *S£c.  ice. 

As  a  series  of  monographs  on  the^e  important  topics — many  of  which  receive  little  attention 
in  the  ordinary  text-bv>oks — elucidated  with  the  extensive  experience  and  readiness  of  re>ource  for 
which  Prote>sor  Simp<'oii  is  so  distinguished,  there  are  rew  practitioners  who  will  Viot  find  in  its 
page»  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  treatm^ni  of  obscure  and  difficult  cases. 

SALTEflTTH.    H.),    M.  O. 

ASTHMA;  its  Pathology,  Causeft,  Conseqaences,  and  Treatment.     In  one  vol. 

8vo.,  extra  cloth     (Just  issued.)     $i  50 


The  portion  of  Dr.  Salter's  work  which  is  devoted 
to  treatment,  is  ur  great  praetifeal  inicresiand  value. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  loilow  hiin  step  by  step 
in  his  remarks,  not  only  on  the  medicinal,  but  also 
on  the  dietetic  and  hygienic  treatoieiit  ui  the  disease, 
in  order  tn  convey  a  /ustauturaof  tuc  practical  value 
9i  this  part  of  his  work.    Thu  our  space  forbias, 


and  thi«  we  shall  little  regret,  if,  by  oar  silence, 
We  siioaUi  induce  our  readers  to  possess  ihein«etve8 
of  the  boos  itseli;  ab<>uk  which,  withoutuoubt.de- 
serves  to  be  ranked  am  >ng  the  most  valuable  of  re- 
cent Cdntributions  to  the  medical  literature  of  this 
coantry.  — AoNikiag'f  Abttfet,  Jan  ,  1961. 


SLADE  vD.  D.),  M.  D. 
DIPHTHERIA:  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  with  an  acconnt  of  the  History  of 

hi  Prevalenee  in  various  eonntries.     Sseond  and  rsvi^^d  edition.     In  one  neat  royal  12mo. 
volume,  extra  eloth.     $125.     {Just  luutd.) 

The  nriginal  essay  of  Dr.  kllade,  to  which  ihe  obserration.  Inithpreient  form,  the  work  furnishes 
Piske  Paad  priso  tor  IMH  was  awarded,  appeared  to  the  siudmt  and  young  praciitioner  a  very  fuithial 
originally  lo  this  foumal.  In  the  edition  before  us  and  usctnl  exposition  of  thr  piincip^l  fact*  luatare 
Us  essay  has  been  revised  with  evcent  care,  wiile  i  now  known  in  respect  to  'he  nature  of  di|ii)theria, 
sneh  additions  have  b  en  male  to  it  as  were  sag  I  itsoaasesattdfrealinent.«/(m  Joum  Mtd  StiiMtn\^ 
gcatcd  by  toe  anthor's  aubsrqaeat  cxpcritnee  and  |  Jan.  ib6S. 


28  HENRY  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

8AROENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHEB  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR  SUBGBBl. 

New  editidD,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Military  Surgrery.    One  handi>ome  royal  12iiio.  Tal., 
of  nearly  400  pages,  with  184  wood  cuts.    Extra  cloth,  SI  75. 

The  value  of  ihi?*  work  b»  a  handy  and  convenient  manual  for  burgeons  engaged  in  active  duty,  htf 
induced  the  publishers  to  render  it  more  complete  for  tho^e  pu^po^e8  by  the  addition  of  a  chapter 
on  gun-shot  wounds  and  other  matters  peculiar  to  military  surgery.  In  its  present  form,  there- 
lort* ,  it  will  be  found  a  very  cheap  and  convenient  vade-mecum  for  consultation  and  relereace  ia 
the  daily  exigencies  of  military  as  well  as  civil  practice. 

We  consider  that  no  bettri  book  could  be  placed 
in  the  huLUs  of  an  hospital  dresser,  or  tlie  young  sur 


geon,  whose  edooation  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
perfected  Wc  most  curdially  commend  this  volume 
as  one  which  the  medical  student  ihoald  most  close 
ly  atudyy^to  perfect  himself  in  these  minor  sargical 
operations  in  which  neatcess  and  dexterity  sre  so 
much  required,  and  on  which  a  great  portion  of  his 
reputation  ss  a  future  surgeon  must  evidently  rest. 
And  to  the  surgeon  m  pructice  it  must  prove  itself 
a  valuable  volume,  as  instructive  on  many  points 
which  he  msy  have  forgotten. — British  Atnericam 
/•wniai,May,ie89. 


The  instmction  given  noon  the  avbject  of  Bss* 
daging.  is  alone  of  x reat  value,  and  while  the sithor 
miidestly  proposes  to  instrnct  the  atadeats  of  aedi* 
cine,  Hnd  the  yuunger  physicians,  we  will  ssy  tfett 
experienced  physicians  will  obtain  maav  exeee4* 
ingly  vnlnable  suggestions  by  its  perassf.  It  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  maaaalsfor  is* 
ftrence  in  the  field,  or  hospital  yet^nblished;  thor> 
oughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Military  saifcflii. 
and  at  the  same  time  equally  usefal  for  ready  ss^ 
e<>nvenient  refermce  by  sargeons  everywhcTS,^ 
Buffalo  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jane,  Idtt. 


SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  fte. 

ON   PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  Of 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages.    $1  50. 

BY  THE  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORKJHQSA.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  c»cUvo  voluas, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.    $2  00 

TANNER  (T.   H.),    M.  D., 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &e. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGN08IB 

To  which   is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American   Medical  Association.     Thiti 
American  Edition.    In  one  neai  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth.    (Preparing.) 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy's  Hocpital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Fifth  American,  from  the  seventh  improyed 

«n<  enlarged  London  edition.  With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decisions,  by  cdwau 
HartshornkM.  D.  In  one  large  8vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages  $4  00. 
This  standard  work  having  had  the  advantage  of  two  revisions  at  the  hands  of  the  author  since 
the  appeuranre  of  the  last  American  edition,  will  be  found  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  com* 
pleieiy  to  the  prcfccnt  slate  of  the  science.  As  a  work  of  auihoriiy,  it  must  therefore  mainlaio  iti 
poHiion,  both  us  a  text-book  for  the  student,  and  a  compendious  treatise  to  which  the  practitioner 
can  at  all  limes  reler  in  ca^es  of  doubt  or  difficulty. 


American  and  British  legal  medicine.  It  should  be 
in  the  poMCSsiun  of  every  pbyitcian,  as  ibe  aabject 
is  one  of  greai  and  increasing  importanee  to  tike 
public  aa  well  as  to  the  profesaion.— S<  Louts  Mti. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generally  aeknnw- 
ledgtd  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  extant  on  the  subject 
of  medical  jurisprudence,  u  ia  certainly  one  of  Um 
most  aitraotive  t>o  iks  that  we  have  met  with ;  ss^ 
plying  su  much  both  to  intereat  and  instract,  tbtt 
we  du  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  afier  having  once 
Commenced  its  perusal,  tcw  conlu  be  prevailed  spm 
to  desist  before  completing  it.     In  the  last  Losovs 


No  work  upou  the  subject  can  be  put  into  the 
bands  of  students  either  of  law  or  medicine  which 
will  engage  them  more  closely  or  profitably;  and 
none  could  be  ottered  to  the  busy  practitioner  of 
either  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty 
reference,  that  would  be  more  likely  toaffbrd  the  aid 
desired.  We  therelore recommend  it  as  the  best  and 
sa:est  manual  for  daily  use.— ilmertran  Journal  oj 
Medical  Srienres 

It  IB  not  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  volumt 
before  us  is  the  very  best  treatise  exutnt  on  Medical 
Jurispiudence  In  saying  this,  wt  do  not  wish  K 
be  understood  as  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the 

excellent  works  of  Beck,  Ryan,  Traill,  buy,  anc    edition,  all  the  newlv  ubs^rrved  >mi  »,*4^nr»V^\Vf,:, 
others;  bu.  in  interes.  and  value  we  think  it  nrius.  !  ^,;a^°Vacii  have  l^en  '^^^^ 
be  conceded  that  T^X^'r  n,  supe nor  to  anythi,^^^^^^    ,  ^^^^, ,,  ,,^^„,  ^^  Chemical,  MicroaiOp  !.h1n?pi. 
hBn  prtceiieti  a. -^.W.Medtca)  and  Surg   loumal  ,  ih„i„g,ca|   research,  beaidta  papers  on  BSiBer^>si 

It  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  eminently  prac-  j  subjecu  never  before  published. vharU$t9n  M«4 

tical,  and  by  universal  consent  itanus  at  the  head  of  >  Joumai  and  Review. 

BY   TUB  SAME   AUTHOR. 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  ANP 

MEDICIN£.    Second  American,  from  a  second  and  revised  London  edition.     In  one  large 
octavo  volume,  ol  755  pages,  extra  cloth.    ^  00. 

Mr.  Taylor's  position  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  has  conferred  on  him  extraordi- 
nary udvuiituges  in  acquiring  experience  en  these  subjects,  nearly  all  cases  of  moment  beiif 
referred  to  him  for  exumination,  as  an  expert  whose  testimony  is  generally  accepted  as  iibsI. 
The  results  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gathered  together  in  thif>  volume,  careluUy  weighed  sad 
sirted,  and  presented  in  the  clear  and  intelligible  style  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received 
as  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  as  a  guide  to  be  followed  with  implicit  ooniideaoe. 

BY  TUS  SAME  AUTHOR  AND  WM-  BRANDS. 

CHEMISTRY .    lii  Oil©  NiiW\s\^  >Sn^.    '^b^ ""  >^^aw^\i^;'  ^.  ^. 
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TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.| 
ProfeMOT  of  Phyiiolof  y  la  King's  College,  London ;  and 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  S., 

Demonitrator  of  Anatomy  in  King'i  College,  London. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    With 

about  three  hundred  large  anJ  beautiful  illustrations  on  wood.    Complete  in  one  large  octavo 
volume,  of  9.50  pages,  extra  cloth.     Price  $4  75. 

A  magnificent  oontribation  to  British  medicine, 
and  the  American  physician  who  shall  fail  to  pernse 
it,  wih  have  failed  to  read  one  of  the  most  instrue* 


Itis  more  concise  than  Cari>enter>sPrinciples,and 
■ore  modern  than  theaeeessibleediticm  of  NlQller^B 
Elements;  its  deuils  are  brief,  but  snfliciett;  its 
deseriptions  vivid }  its  illustrations  exact  and  copi* 
ona;  and  its  langaage  terse  and  perspicuous.— 
OkmrUston  Mtd.  Journal. 


live  books  of  the  nineteenth  centnry N.  O.  Mtd» 

xnd  Surg.  Joumml. 


TODD  (R.  B.)    M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &e. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  volume,  284  pages,  extra  cloth.    $2  SO 

BT  THS  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE  DISEASES.     In  one  neat 

octavo  volume,  of  320  pages,  extra  clotn.    $2  50. 

TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.  R.  8., 

Aural  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  EAR;  their  Diag- 
nosis, Pathology,  and  Treatment.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  engravings  on  wood.  In  one 
very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $4  00. 

Surgery ,  it  is  without  a  rival  in  our  language  or  any 
other — CkatU$to%M9d  Jpum  an^  R«v.,  Sept.  1680. 


The  work  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  every  page 
Bad  paragraph  ot  it  are  worthy  of  tne  most  thorough 
study.  Considered  all  in  all — as  an  original  work, 
well  written,  philoaophically  elat>orated,and  happi- 
ly  Ulustrated  with  cases  and  drawings— it  is  by  far 
tae  ablest  monograph  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the 
aaatomy  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  one  of  the  most 
valoable  eontributions  to  the  art  and  science  of  sur* 
gery  in  the  nineteenth  century.— iV.  Anur.  -Medieo- 
Cktmrg.  Revuw^  Sept.  1800. 


The  work  of  ftfr.  Toynbei  is  undoubtedly,  upon 
the  whole  the  most  valuable  pro-iuc^ion  of  tne  kind 
in  any  language.  The  author  has  long  oeen  known 
by  his  nuiuerons  mooosraphs  upon  sabjects  con- 
nected with  diseusei  of  the  ear,  and  is  now  regarded 
as  the  tiighest  authority  on  most  points  in  his  de- 
partment of  science.  Mr.  Toynbee's  work,  as  we 
have  already  said,  is  undoubteuly  the  most  reliable 
We  are  speaking  within  the  limits  of  modest, ao-  cuide  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear  in  any 
kaowledgment,  aud  with  a  sincere  and  unbiassed  j  language,  and  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  phy- 
|«dgiaent,whenwealBrmthatasa  treatise  on  Aural  ;  sician.— (74<e4g«  lii$d.  /o«*iM<,  July,  1860. 

WILLIAMS  (O.  J.  B.),    M.  D.,    F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  Lfondon,  Ae. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.     An  Elementaiy  View  of  the  Canaes,  Nature, 

Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosih  of  Disease;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hy^ienicn,  or  the  pre- 
•ervatioD  of  health.  A  new  American,  from  the  t  hird  and  reviMMi  London  edit  ion.  in  one  octavo 
▼otume,  extra  doth,  ol  about  500  pages.     %3  50.    {Now  Ready.) 

WHAT   TO   OBSERVE 

AT    THE   BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL  CASES. 

Published  under  theauthority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Obt«ervauon.  A  new  American, 
from  the  second  and  revised  Londob  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra 
cloth.    $1  00. 

To  the  observer  who  prefers  accnraey  to  blunders  I     One  of  the  finest  aids  to  a  young  praetitloner  wa 
aa^preeision  toearelessness.this  little  book  is  in- 1  have  ever  seen .—PM^iutiZarJoiirfMil^MsfUciiM. 
valaable  .-^N.  H,  Journal  of  Mtdieim* .  i 

WALSHE  (W.  H.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medieine  in  Uuivrrsity  College,  London,  Ae. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DI-iEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS;  inclading 

the  Principlea  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  Third  American,  from  the  third  revised  aud  much  en- 
larged London  edition.    In  one  vol.  octavo,  of  4ti8  pages  extra  cloth     $3  00. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revit^ed  and  much  enlarged,  and  may  be  said  in  the  main 
to  be  rewritten.  DescrifMions  of  several  diseaiteti,  previou<«ly  omitted,  are  now  introduced;  an 
eflbrt  has  been  made  to  bring  tne  dcHcription  of  anatomical  cbaracterf^  to  the  level  of  the  wants  of 
the  practical  phyi^ician ;  anof  the  diagnosis  and  prognovis  of  each  complaint  are  more  completely 
eonsidered.  The  sections  on  Treatment  and  the  Appendix  have,  enpecjally,  been  largely  ex- 
tended.~ilMM^*f  Fre/aee. 

BY  THX  8AMX  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND 

GREAT  VESSELS,  including  the  Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis*  Third  American,  from  the 
third  revised  and  much  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  4*20  pages, 
extra  cloth.    $a  00. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revifcd ;  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  and  the  entire 
work  in  a  measure  remodelled.    Numerous  facts  and  di.Hcussions,  more  or  less  completely  novel, 
will  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  principles  of  physical  diugnosi»;  but  ihecl\v\^v«.vVd\V\vivv«^\v6N^ 
been  made  in  the  practical  portions  ot  the  book.    Several  atSeclionft,  o(  N<f\\\c\iV\\v\e  ot  ws^  ^!&c^q>^^v 
had  been  given  in  the  prerioun  editions,  are  now  treated  of  in  delaW. — AatKor^s  Preface 


so  HENRY  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

New  and  muoh  enlarged  edition. 

WATSON  (THOMAS),   M.  O.,   JltCi 
Late  Phyiician  to  the  Middlesex  Hoapital,  fte. 

LECTURES   ON    THE   PRINCIPLES    AND   PRACTICE   OF  PHYSIO. 

Delivered  at  King's  College,  Lcmdon.  A  new  American,  from  the  la)»t  reTi«>ed  and  enlarged 
EDglitfa  edition,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Francis  Condib,  M.  D.,  Author  or*<A  Practical  Ti«aii«e 
on  the  Di^eai*eti  of  Children,"  Arc.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty.five  illustrations  on  wood,  h 
one  very  large  and  handsome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of  over  1200  clowly  printed  pages  ii 
small  type;  extra  cloth,  S6  50;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  87  tiO. 

That  the  high  reputation  of  this  work  might  be  fullv  maintained,  the  author  has  subjected  it  tot 
thorough  revision;  every  portion  has  been  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  rewarches 
m  pathology,  and  the  results  of  modem  investigations  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  subjects 
have  been  carefully  weighed  and  embodied  throughout  its  pages.  The  watchful  scrutiny  oi  the 
editor  has  iikewiise  introduced  whatever  pOi«i*es8es  immediate  importance  to  the  American  physicitB 
in  relation  to  disea^es  incident  to  our  climate  which  are  little  known  in  England,  as  well  a^  thoie 
points  in  which  experience  here  has  led  to  diflTerent  modes  of  practice ;  and  he  ha«»  also  added  largdf 
to  the  series  of  illustrations,  believing  that  in  this  manner  valuable  assistance  may  be  cooveyolto 
the  student  in  elucidating  the  text.  The  work  will,  therefore,  be  found  thoroughly  on  a  level  witk 
the  most  advanced  state  of  medical  science  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  additions  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  an  ea- 
largement  in  the  size  of  the  page,  more  than  two  himdred  additional  pages  have  been  neceiwy 
to  accommodate  the  two  larre  volumes  of  the  London  edition  (which  sells  at  ten  dollars),  withu 
the  compass  ol'  a  single  volume,  and  in  its  present  form  it  contains  the  matter  ol  at  lea«t  three 
ordinary  octavoij*.  Believing  it  to  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  the  table  of  every  physician,  aod 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student,  the  publisheru  have  put  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  makinf 
it  one  of  the  cheapest  buoks  as  yet  prrMnted  to  the  American  profession,  while  at  the  tame  time 
the  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution  renders  it  an  exceedingly  attractive  volume. 

The  fourth  edition  now  appears,  so  carefully  re-  Tbe  lecturer's  skill,  his  wiidom.  his  leaniaff,sn 

vieed,  aa  to  add  considenibiy  to  the  value  of  a  book  equalled  by  the  ease  of  hie  graceful  diction,  huiek>* 

already  acknowledged,  wherever  the  English  Ian-  quenee,  and  the  far  higher  qualities  of  candor,  o( 

guage  IB  read,  to  be  beyond  all  compariaoD  the  best  courtesy,  of  modesty,  and  of  generous  appreciatioi 

systematic  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  of  merit  u  others.— i\r  A.  Mtd-Ckir  £«vtew. 

Physic  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literature.  Wats<.n»s  unrivalled,    perhaps    anapproaehtblt 

Everylecturecontauisproofof  theexlremeanxiety  ^^,^  „„  Praeiic^the 'copious  addUk.^^^^^ 

pnhe  author  to  keep  pace  wiih.headvancing  know,  ^y,^^^  (the  fourth  edition)  have  given  it  all  these- 

ledge  of  the  day      One  scarcely  knows  whether  ^^,4    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  iiterest  of  a  new  book.- 

to  admire  most  the  pure,  8iini>le,  forcible  English-  ckarU*ton  Mid.  Journal. 

Che  va»t  amount  of   useful  practical  mfoimation  ,                                            ^       ^           ^      ..  . 

condensed  into  the  Lectures-or  the  manly,  kind-  Lecturers,  practitioners,  and  students  of  medleiss 

hearted,  unassuming  character  of  the  lecturershin-  ;»f»^  "l"»^'y  *»»»*  i*»«  reappearance  of  Che  work  of 

ing  through  his  worTc. -Lowd.  Mtd.  Timet.  Dr.  Watson  in  the  form  of  anew— a  fourCh-edilioa. 

°  We  merely  do  Justice  to  our  own  feelings,  and,  ve 

Thus  these  admirable  volumes  come  before  the  are  sure,  of  the  whole  profession,  if  we  thank  hia 

Srofession  in  their  fourth  edition. abounding  in  those  for  having,  in  the  trouble  and  tnrmoil  of  a  laife 

istinguished  attributes  of  moderation,  judgment,  practice,  made  leisure  to  supply  the  hiatus  caaK4 

erudite  cultivation,  clearness,  and  el'^ouence,  with  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  third  edition.      For  Jh. 

which  they  were  from  the  first  invesietl,  but  yet  Watson  has  not  merely  caused  the  lectures  to  be 

richer  than  before  in  the  results  of  mi<re  prolonged  reprinted,  but  scattered  through  the  whole  work  ve 

observation,  and  in  the  able  appreciation  of  the  find  additions  or  alterations  which  prove  that  the 

latest  advances  m  pathology  and  medicine  by  one  authorhas  in  every  way  sought  to  bring  up  his  tesrk' 

of  the  most  profound  medical  thinkers  of  the  day. —  ing  to  the  level  of  ihe  most  recent  acquisitiimiii 

London  Lanett.  science.— £ftf.  omI  For  Modico-Ckir.KovuiB. 


New  and  muoh  enlarged  edition. 

WILSON   (ERASMUS),  F.  A.  S. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.     A  new  and  w 

vised  American. from  the  last  and  enlarged  Engli><h  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Gobrecht,  M.  D.. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Arc.  Illustrated  with  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ol  over  6U0 
large  pages;  extra  cloth,  $4  00. 

The  publishers  trust  that  the  well  earned  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  thi»  work  will  be  more 
than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.  Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  oy  the  author,  it  hao  been 
most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  (he  edbrts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  intruduou^ 
everything  which  increased  experit  nee  in  its  use  has  suggested  as  decirable  to  render  it  a  ourapiete 
text-book  lor  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Aiiniouiy.  The 
amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  tact  that  the  present 
edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  type  and  an  en'arged 
page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  size.  The  editor  has  exerciited  the  utmost 
caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased  the  number  ol  illu!>tra- 
tions,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  filly  more  in  this  edition  than  in  the  last,  ihui 
bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  ol  the  student  everytliing  of  interest  orimporUnce. 


It  may  be  recommended  to  the  student  as  no  less 
distinguished  by  its  accuracy  and  clearness  of  de- 
scription than  by  its  typographical  elegance.  The 
wood-cuts  are  exquisite. — Brit,  and  Jfor.  Medical 
Review. 

An  elegant  edition  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
accurate  systenu  of  axmiomicai  science  which  has 
been  issued  from  the  press  The  illustriitioni  are 
really  beautiful.    In  its  stvie  the  work  is  extremely 

concise  and  inleA\\g\b\e.    No  one  cwa  ^>%%vblv  take       ^^.. -.  ».5„^„ 

up  this  volume  wiihottlbe\n%  %Xiu«^  viWii  Vb^*  %Tt«Lv\s*u%k*T%  l&»d.«MdL  Smrc.  JonmeU. 


beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution,  and  the  deaf- 
ness of  the  descripti<ms  which  it  contains  is  equally 
evident.  JL«et  students,  by  all  meniu  examiae  ut 
claims  of  this  work  on  their  notice,  before  khey  par- 
chase  atext-b(K)k  of  the  vitally  important  seieaee 
which  this  volume  so  fully  and  easily  nnfoldB.— 
Lanret. 

We  regsrd  it  as  the  best  ayatem  now  extant  foi 

students. — Western  Leuwet. 

It  therefore  receives  onrhigheateoauaeadaaoB.* 
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WILSON   (ERASMUS),    F.  R.  S. 
ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    Fifth  American,  from  the  Fifth  enlarged 

London  eilitioa.    lo  one  h«ndi^ome  octavd  volume,  of  nearly  700  large  pages,  with  illuittraiions 
on  wood,  extia  cloth     $4  dO. 

Thi«  cla8»ic«l  work,  which  for  twenty  years  has  occupied  the  position  of  the  leading  authority 
in  the  English  language  on  its  important  subject,  has  just  received  a  thorough  revision  at  the  hands 
of  the  author,  and  is  now  presented  as  embodying  the  ren^ults  of  the  latest  investigations  and  expe- 
rience on  ail  matters  connected  with  di3»ea.<'es  of  the  skin.  The  increase  in  the  hize  oi  the  work 
shows  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  his  de'ermination  that  if  shall  maintain  the  position  which  it 
has  acquired  as  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  medical  science. 


A  few  notices  of  the  last  edition  are  appended. 

The  writings  of  Wilson,  opondiseases  of  the  skin, 
are  by  far  the  most  scientific  and  practical  that 
have  ever  been  presented  to  the  medical  world  on 
this  subject.  The  presenteditionisa  great  improve- 
ment on  all  its  predecessors.  To  dwell  upon  all  the 
great  merits  and  high  claims  of  the  work  before  us, 
itriatinty  would  indeed  be  an  agreeable  service;  it 
would  be  a  mental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
offer,  but  we  should  thus  occupy  an  andae  amount 
of  space  in  this  Journal.  We  will,  however  look 
at  some  of  the  more  salient  points  with  which  it 
abounds, and  which  make  iiincomiNirauiy  superior  to 
all  other  treatises  on  the  subjectot  dermatology  No 
mere  speculative  views  are  allowed  a  place  in  this 
volume,  which,  without  a  doabt  will,  for  a  very  lone 
period,  be  ackuowlrdged  as  the  chief  standard  work 
on  dermatology.  The  prioeiples  of  an  enlightened 
and  rati«m»l  therapeia  are  introduced  on  overy  ap- 
propriate occasion . — Am.Jonr.  M*d  Sr.Une*. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
abont  fourteen  years  ago,  Mr  Erasmus  VV  ilion  had 
already  given  some  years  to  the  study  of  Diseases 
of  the  Skin,  and  he  then  expressed  his  intention  of 
devoting  his  fu^nre  'ife  to  the  elncidution  of  this 
branch  of  Medical  Science  In  the  present  edition 
Mr.  Wilton  prt  rents  us  with  the  rekultt  of  his  ma 
tured  experience,  and  we  have  now  before  as  not 
merely  a  reprint  of  hit  former  publications,  but  an 
entirely  new  and  rewritten  volume.  Thus,  the  whole 
history  of  the  dikeates  affecting  the  skin,  whether 
they  originate  in  that  structure  ur  are  the  mere  mani- 
festations of  derangement  of  iniernal  organs,  is 
brought  under  notice, and  the  b<M»k  includes  a  mast 
of  information  which  is  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  domain  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Pathology.  We 
can  safely  recomineud  it  to  the  profession  as  the 
best  work  on  the  subject  now  in  existence  in  the  Ea- 
glii^  language. — London  Mtd.  Tinus  and  Oazetu. 


No  matter  what  other  treatises  may  bs  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  medical  attendant,  he  needs  the  clear  and 
suggeiitive  counsels  of  WiUon,  who  is  thoronghly 
poMted  up  on  all  subjects  connected  with  cutaneous 
pathology.  We  have,  it  is  very  true,  other  valuabla 
works  on  the  maladies  that  invade  the  skin;  but, 
compared  with  the  volume  under  con«ideration,  thev 
are  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  lights  in  guid- 
ing the  Judgment  of  the  medical  ma.u.-'BoHon  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jourruxl,  Oct.  1857. 

The  author  adopts  a  simple  and  entertaining  style. 
He  HtriveH  to  clear  away  the  complications  of  his 
subject,  and  has  thus  produced  a  book  filled  with  a 
vam  amount  of  information,  in  a  form  so  agreeable 
an  to  make  It  plesMint  reading,  even  to  the  uniuitisted. 
More  especially  does  it  deserve  our  praise  becanse  of 
itM  beautiful  and  complete  atlas,  which  the  American 
publiHbcrs  have  succesflfuUy  imitated  from  the  origi- 
nal plates.  We  pronounce  them  by  &r  the  beet  imi* 
tatiuuH  of  nature  yet  published  in  our  country.  With 
the  text-book  and  atlas  at  band,  the  diagnosis  is  ren- 
dered eawy  and  accurate,  and  the  practitioner  feels 
himiMlf  bsfe  in  his  treatment.  We  will  add  that  this 
work,  nithough  it  must  have  been  very  expensive  to 
the  pulfllshers,  is  not  high  priced.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, then,  to  prevent  every  physician  from  obtaining 
a  work  of  such  importance,  and  one  which  will  save 
him  both  labor  and  perplexity,— Fa.  Mml.  JoumeU. 

As  a  practical  guide  to  the  classifleatton,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  book  is 
complete.  We  know  nothing,  considered  in  this  as- 
pect, better  in  our  language;  it  is  a  safe  authority  on 
all  the  ordinary  matters  which,  in  this  range  of  dis- 
eases, engage  the  practitioner's  attention;  and  pos- 
sesses the  high  quality — unknown,  we  believe,  to 
every  older  manual,  of  being  on  a  level  with  sclenon's 
high-water  mark ;  a  sound  book  of  praetles.— XKiadon 
Med.  Timet, 


ALSO,  MOW  EBADY, 

A  8EKIE8  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OP 

THE  SKIN  ;  consisting  of  twenty  beautifully  executed  plates,  of  which  thirteen  are  exquihitely 
colored,  pre^eutil)g  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  and  containing  accurate  re- 
presentation" ol'  about  one  himdred  varieties  o(  diseai»e,  moat  o(  them  the  sixe  of  nature.  Price 
in  cloth.     $5  50. 

In  beauty  of  drawing  and  mccnracy  and  finish  of  coloring  these  plates  will  be  found  equal  to 
anything  oi  the  kind  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.  The  vaiue  of  the  new  edition  is  enhanced  by 
nn  additional  colored  plate. 


The  plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  excellence  of 
delineation  and  pcrfeet  aeoaraey  of  illustration  are 
eoncerned.—- M«/teo-(7A{r«fririeiu  Rtifiew. 

Of  these  plates  it  is  impcNWible  to  speak  too  highly. 
The  representations  of  the  various  forms  of  catane- 
OBs  disease  are  singularly  aeeurate,  and  the  eolor> 
ing  exceeds  almost  anything  we  have  met  with.— 
British  add  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


We  ha7e  already  expressed  oar  high  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  dkix. 
The  plates  are  comprised  in  a  separate  volume, 
which  weoounsrl  all  those  who  possess  the  text  to 
purohase.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  eolor  print- 
ing, and  the  repiesenutions  of  the  various  forms  of 
skin  disease  are  as  faithful  as  is  possible  in  plates 

of  the  sixe.— Sosisa  Msd. oad  ^Mrg.  Jenraa^,  April 
8,  IMS.  ^ 


Also,  the  TEXT  and  PLATES  done  up  in  one  hands  )me  volume,  extra  cloth,  price  $9  50. 

BY  THB  8AMB  AUTHOB. 


THE   DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Praotioal  and  Sorffical  Anatomy.    Third 

American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.    Modified  and  rearranged,  by 
...  _  ..^    _   .-   ,v     ..  .  ..     -   _  ..      .r  .  «  III  one 

pages,  with  194  illustrations     92  00. 


WrLLiAX  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania, 
large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  582  pages,  with  154  illustrations 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOB. 


HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
tion and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  volume> 
royal  12mo., extra  oioth,  ol  about  300  pages,  with  nameroa« UIvl«ViuvVou% .  %\  ^. 
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HENRY   C.   LEA'S  MEDICAL    PUBLICATIONS. 


WINSLOW   (FORBES),  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  &c. 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OP  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS  OF  THE 

MIND;  their  incipieni  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Prophvlaziw.    Second 
Amf^rican,  from  toe  third  and  revi^ted  English  eolitioa.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  ot 
nearly  600  pages,  extra  cloth.     $4  25.     {Just  Ready.) 
We  clokf  tbif  brief  and  neceaaarily  very  imperfirct    Pathology.    It  eompjetely  exhaoata  the  auhjeet.  ia 


notice  of  Dr.  Wintlow't^rcut  and  clu8«ical  work, 
by  expreaking  our  conviction  that  it  it  long  aince  ao 
importHnt  and  beautifully  writtrn  a  volume  haa  ia- 
Bued  from  the  Britiah  medical  pre4a. — Dublin Mtd, 
Presiy  July  tf ,  lb60. 

We  honeitly  believe  thia  to  be  the  beat  book  of  the 
■eaaon.—  Ha^iting^s  Abstract^  July,  1,b60. 

The  latter  portion  uf  Dr.  Wiualow'a  work  ia  »• 
eluaively  devoted  to  the  conaideration  of  Cerebral 


the  aame  manner  aa  the  previoua  aeventeeo  chuptera 
relating  to  morbid  pay  chical  phenomena  left  nothing 
unnoticed  in  reference  to  the  mental  aymptomi  pre> 
monitory  of  cerebral  diaeaae.  It  ia  impoaaible  to 
overrate  the  benefita  likely  to  reauit  from  a  general 
peruaal  of  Dr.  Winalow'a  falnaole  and  deeply  ia- 
tereatmg  work. — London  Lanctt^  June  23,  IMU. 

It  containa  an  immenae  maaa  of  informHtion.<i— 
Brit,  and  For.  Mtd.-Ckir.  /{«ri««0,  Oct.  1660. 


WEST  (CHARLES),    M.  D.» 

▲eeouchenrtoand  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  9t.  Bartholomew'a  HoapiUl,  Phyaieian  to  the  Hoapitalfor 

Sick  Children,  &o. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Second  American,  from  the 

second  London  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  ololb,  ol  about  500  pagea ; 
price  $3  25. 

*^*  Gentlemen  who  received  the  first  portion,  aa  ihsued  in  the  <*  Medical  News  and  Library',**  can 
now  complete  their  copies  by  procurmg  Part  II,  being  page  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matter, 
&c.,  bvo.,  cloth,  price  $1  25. 


We  mu  at  now  eonelude  thia  haati  ly  written  aketch 
with  the  confident  aaaurance  to  our  readera  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  peraaal.  The  eonaeientioaa, 
pamatakinKi  practical  physician  laapparent  on  every 
page. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Mediein§. 

We  know  ofno  treatiae  of  the  kind  ao  complete 
and  yetao  compact .—CA^eago  Med.  Jour. 

A  fairer,  more  honeat,  more  earneat,  and  more  re- 
liable inveatigator  of  the  many  diaeaaea  of  women 
and  children  ia  not  to  be  found  in  any  country.— 
Southern  Med.atUL  Surg.  Journal. 

We  have  to  aay  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that 
it  ia  the  beat  work  on  the  subject  in  any;  language; 
and  that  it  stamps  Dr.  Weat  aa  tho  facile  prineept 
of  Britiab  obatetric  authora. — Edinb.  Med.  Joum. 


We  gladly  recommend  hia  Lectnreaaa  in  thehigb- 
eat  degree  inatructtve  to  all  who  are  intereated  la 
obatetric  practice.— /.M»d<m  Lancet. 

Happy  in  hia  simplicity  of  manner,  and  moderate 
in  hia  expreaaioa  m  opinion^  the  author  ia  a  soand 
reaaoner  and  a  good  practitioner,  and  hia  bo<ik  la 
worthv  ot  the  handaome  garb  in  which  it  haa  ap- 
peared.— Ftrgtiiia  Med.  Journal. 

We  must  take  leave  of  Dr.  West*a  very  aaefai 
work,  with  onr  commendation  of  the  cleameas  of 
ilB  alvle,and  the  incuatry  and  aobnety  of  judgment 
of  Which  it  givea  evidence.— LomdMi  Med  Timet. 

Sound  Judgment  and  good  aenae  pervade  etery 
chapter  of  the  Dook.  From  ita  peruaal  wr  have  de- 
rived unmixed  satisfaction. — Dublin  Quart.  Joum, 


BT  TUX  SAME  AaTHOR.     {Just  Ready.) 

LECTURES   ON   THE    DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Fourth  American,  from  the  fifth  enlarged  and   improved  Loudon  edition.     lu  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  about  aix  hundred  and  fifty  pages.     S4  50. 

The  numerous  editions  through  which  this  work  has  passed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are 
the  be.Ht  evidence  that  it  has  met  a  want  felt  by  the  profession.  Few  practitioners,  iiidcfd,  ha\-e 
had  the  opjwrlunities.  of  ob^e^vation  and  experience  enjoyed  by  the  author.  In  hn*  Preface  he 
remarks:  "The  present  edition  embodies  the  rc>ults  of  1*200  recorded  ca.Hfs,  and  ol'  nearly  4li0 
post-mortem  examinations,  collected  from  between  30,000  and  40,0f 0  children,  who,  during  the  j«ist 
twenty  -MX  yearh  have  come  under  my  cure,  eitht  r  m  public  or  in  private  practice."  The  universal 
favor  with  which  the  work  has  been  received  ^hows  that  the  author  hub  made  good  u>c  of  thc^e 
unusual  advantages. 

The  thrfc  former  editions  of  the  work  now  before  i  diaeaaea  it  omita  to  notice  altogether.  But  th(»ae 
aa  itave  placed  the  author  in  the  forenioat  rank  nf  '  who  know  anything  of  the  present  condition  of 
thoae  physiciana  who  have  cevoted  special  attention  ;  psediatrica  will  readily  admit  ihai  ti  wouiube  next 
to  the  diaeaaea  of  early  life  We  attempt  no  ana-  to  impoaaible  to  effect  more,  or  effect  it  heiier,  than 
l>aia  of  ih  IB  edition,  but  may  refer  the  reader  to  aome  •  the  accoucheur  of  St.  Bartholomew'a  has  «1on«  ta  a 
of  thecUnpterato  which  the  largeatadditiona  have  |  aingle  volume.  The  lecture  (XVI.)  upon  Diaorctra 
been  made — thoae  on  Diphtheria,  Disorders  of  the  j  o(  the  Mind  in  chilaren  iaan  admirable  spectuen  itf 
Mind,  and  Idiocy,  for  inatance — aaa  prooi  that  the  '  the  value  of  the  later  information  conveyed  m  ti 

worh  la  really  a  new  edition;  not  a  mere  reprint.  '  •      ■  -  ..      - 

In  ita  preient  ahape  it  will  be  found  of  the  greateat 
possible  service  in  the  every-day  practice  of  nine> 


tenths  of  the  profession. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette^ 
London,  Dec.  10, 1869. 

All  things  conaidired    thia  book  of  Dr.  Weat  ia 


'  Lecturea  of  Dr.   Charlea  Weat. — London  Laneet, 
Oct.  22, 1659. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  firat  edition,  «b«)ut 
eleven  ycara  ago,  the  experience  of  the  author  haa 
doubled;  ao  that,  whereaa  the  lecturea  at  hrat  were 
founded  on  aix  hundred  obaervationa,  and  one  ban- 


by  far  the  best  treatise  in  our  lanftuuf^e  up<in  such  '  dred  andeignty  diaaectiona  mudeamvL^  ne^iriy  f<*ai- 
iLodi&cuti(»Ds  of  morbid  action  and  diseise  aa  are  teen  thousand  children,  they  now  embody  the  resnita 
wi)U( «•«*(]  when  we  have  to  deal  with  infancy  and  I  of  nine  hundred  obaervationa,  and  two  hundred  aad 
childhood,  it  ia  true  thatit  confines  itaeif  to  anch  'eighty-eightpoat^mortemexaminationa  made  among 
disorders  aa  come  wiihin  the  province  of  the  pAy-  [nearly  thirty  thouaand  children,  who,  during  tae 
»«etaN,  and  even  with  reapect  to  theae  it  ia  unequal  past  tweiity  years,  have  been  under  hia  care.— 
aa  regarda  minutebtas  of  conaideration,  and  some  |  British  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  1,  ld59. 

BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

AM  EXQUTRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCEB- 

ATION  OF  THE  08  IIT£R1.    Ia  oue  neat  octavo  volume « extra  clutb.    $1  U5, 
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